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PREFACE. 


The Canada Year Book had its origin in the first year of the Dominion, when 
the “Year Book and Almanac of British North America’’—being (to quote its 
sub-title) ‘an Annual Register of political, vital and trade statistics, customs 
tariffs, excise and stamp duties, and all public events of interest in Upper and Lower 
Canada, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island, Newfoundland, and 
West Indies’”—was founded. Subsequently the title was altered to ‘“The Year 
Book and Almanac of Canada,—an annual statistical abstract of the Dominion 
and a register of legislation and of public men in British North America’. It 
was published annually from 1867 to 1879. 


In 1886, after the passing of a general Statistics Act, the “Statistical Abstract 
and Record of Canada” was instituted as an official book of reference respecting the 
institutions, population, finance, trade and general conditions of the Dominion, 
‘with comparative data for the United Kingdom, British Possessions and foreign 
countries’. The work was prepared in the General Statistical Office of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and was continued annually until 1904, under the direction of 
Dr. George Johnson, F.S.S. In 1905 the General Statistical Office was amalgamated 
with the Census Office (which was at the same time made a permanent organization), 
the Year Book being remodelled by Dr. Archibald Blue, Chief Officer, and continued 
under the title ‘““The Canada Year Book, Second Series’. 


In the reorganization and centralization of statistics which followed the report 
of the Commission on Statistics of 1912, and the establishment of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics in 1918, the improvement of the Year Book, both in content 
and method of presentation, was made a primary object, and this improvement 
has been continued down to the present time. 


Among the more important special features incorporated in the present edition 
are the following:—a study of the occupations of the people as shown by the Census 
of 1921 (p. 134); a survey of production in 1926 (p. 203); a thoroughly revised 
chapter on forestry (p. 285); new material on the administration of Dominion and 
provincial mineral lands and on mining legislation (p. 337); details of the census of 
manufactures for 1926 and summary figures for 1927; a study of Canada’s balance 
of international payments (p. 599); a summary of the results of the first Canadian 
census of trading establishments (p. 629); the first statistics of the operation of the 
old age pensions system (p. 750); a general survey of Dominion and provincial 
labour legislation as in 1928 (p. 755); a list of the more important Canadian books 
published in 1928. The appendix contains preliminary figures on immigration 
and trade for the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1929. 


Throughout the volume the latest available information is included in each 
section, tables generally including figures for the fiscal year 1927-28 and the letter- 
press supplying supplementary figures extending in some cases to the end of the 
calendar year 1928. 


The present volume has been edited by Mr. S. A. Cudmore, B.A. (Tor.), 
M.A. (Oxon.), F.S.S., F. R. Econ. Soc., who has been assisted as in past years by Mr. 
Joseph Wilkins, while Messrs. R. F. Clarke and W. H. Lanceley have also co-oper- 
ated in the work. Grateful acknowledgments are hereby tendered to the numerous 
officials of the Dominion and Provincial Governments who have assisted in the 
collection of information, especially to the Natural Resources Intelligence Service 
of the Department of the Interior for the maps included in the volume. While 
the greatest care has been taken in the preparation of the volume, there are doubtless 
imperfections, and with a view to the improvement of future editions, the Editor 
will be glad to hear of any errors which may have escaped his notice, and to receive 
any suggestions with regard to omissions or to method of treatment. 


R. H. COATS, 
Dominion Statistician. 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
Ottawa, May 1, 1929. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA. 
Area of the Dominion of Canada in square miles-—Land, 3,542,049; Water, 142,674; Total, 3,684,723. 
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Prince Edward Island......... 
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Total value of dairy products 
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1 Astimated populations are given for inter-censal and post-censal years. 21897. 


1871-1911 are for the preceding years 


acre 


$ 


No. 
$ 


$ 
$ 
$ 


1871. 1881. 1891. 1901. 1906. 

94,021 108,891 109,078 103,259 98, 222 
387,800 440,572 450,396 459,574 476,119 
285,594 321,233 321,263 331,120 341 , 682 
1,191,516} 1,359,027) 1,488,535} 1,648,898) 1,822,992 

1,620,851] 1,926,922} 2,114,321) 2,182,947) 2,352,470 

25,228 62,260 152,506 255,211 343,082 

= = = 91,279 251,730 

2 = = 73,022 182,813 

36,247 49,459 98,173 178,657 268, 276 

= = = 27,219 14, 899 

48,000 56,446 98,967 20,129 18,364 
3,689,257| 4,324,810) 4,833,239] 5,371,315) 6,170,649 

= - 11,3832 11,810 86,796 

- - 2,412 17,987 57,796 

= = 7,924 19,352 44,472 

27,773 47,991 21,7162 49,149 189,064 
36,046,401) 45,538,141} 58,997,995| 63,422,338 - 
17,335,818] 21,899,181] 27,729,852) 30,166,033 - 
1,646,781} 2,366,554) 2,701,218) 4,224,542 - 
16,723,873| 32,350,269] 42,223,372) 55,572,268 - 
16,993,265) 38,820,323) 31,667,529} 36,122,039 - 
= = 3,961,356) 5,367,655 - 
42,489,453} 70,493,131] 83,428,202) 151,497,407 - 
15,966,310) 238,967,655) 31,702,717) 51,509,118 ~ 
= = 868,464 871,800 - 
11,496,038] 16,844,868) 17,222,795} 22,224,366 - 
8,170,735} 11,791,408) 8,611,397} 8,889,746 - 
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= — | 15,662,811) 19,763,740 = 
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836,743] 1,059,358) 1,470,572) 1,577,493 - 

= = — | 118,279,419 = 
1,251,209) 1,595,800} 1,857,112} 2,408,677 = 
= = — | 69,237,970 = 
1,373,081 1,919,189) 2,263,474) 3,167,174 = 
= = — | 54,197,341 - 
3,155,509} 3,048,678) 2,562,781) 2,510,239 = 
= = -— | 10,490,594 = 
1,366,083} 1,207,619) 1,733,850) 2,353,828 = 
= = - | 16,445,702 = 

= <= — | 268,651,026 = 

155,524) 54,574,856} 97,418,855] 220,833, 269/204, 788, 583 8 

17,585; 5,130,036} 9,644,467} 22,221,430} 23,597,6398 

981,939] 1,365,912} 3,654,364] 36,066,739] 45,930, 2948 

188,532 225,375 635,859} 7,240,972] 10,949,0628 
74,190,584} 102,545,169} 111,577,210} 105,343,076 = 
14,244,592) 16,919,952] 19,414,435) 21,384,644 - 
= = — | 15,623,907 = 
15,023,966] 22,743,939] 30,315,214] 66,470,953 = 
= .- | 25,351,085) 33,099,915] 45,716,762 

7,573,199} 15,817,162) 18,977,874] 25,737,153} 26,279,485 
= 987,555 768,983 899, 645 - 


3 The figures for 


. Export prices have been used in working out values of dairy products. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA—continued. 
Area of the Dominion of Canada in square miles:—Land, 3,542,049; Water, 142,674; Total, 3,684,723. 


‘4 The figures for 1928 are subject torevision. 5 Cwt. 
for May, 1921, for particulars of the values of field crops for 
Canadian Navy. 


8 1907. 


1911. 1916. 1921. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928.4 
93,728 90,916 88,615 87,700 87,300 87,000 86,700 86,400] 4 
492,338 506, 660 523,837 533,600 536,900 540,000 543,000 547,000] 9 
351,889 368,844 387,876 399, 400 403,300 407,200 411,000 415,000| 3 
2,005,776) 2,177,352) 2,361,199} 2,480,000] 2,520,000) 2,561,800} 2,604,000) 2,647,000] 4 
2,527,292} 2,722,804] 2,933,662} 3,062,000} 3,103,000] 3,145,600} 3,187,000} 3,229’ 000] 5 
461,394 553,860 610, 118 626, 800 632,400 639, 056 647,000 655,000] ¢ 
492,432 647,835 757,510 796, 800 809, 900 820,738 836,000 851,000] 7 
374,295 496 , 525 588,454 599, 600 603,300 607,599 617,000 631,900] 3 
392,480 457,243 524,582 553,000 560,500 568,400 575,000 583,000] 9 
8,512 6,317 4,157 3,550 3,500 3,450 3,470 3,500\10 
6,507 7,228 7,988 8,490 8, 600 8,850 9,050 9, 200114 
7,206,643} 8,035,584] 8,788,4837] 9,150,940] 9,268,700} 9,389,693] 9,519,220] 9,658,000 
123,013 8,664 74,262 72,919 53,178 37,569 50,378 50, 872119 
121,451 36,937 48,059 20,521 15,818 18,778 21,025 25,007|13 
66, 620 2,936 26, 156 55, 120 42,366 39,717 72,588 75, 718114 
311,084 48,537 148,477 148,560 111,362 96,064 143,991 151,597 
108,968,715 — | 140,887,903 = - ne = wa 
48,733,823] - -—| 70,769,548 z is ie 
8,864,154} 15,369,709} 23,261,224) 22,055,710] 20,789,790] 22,895,649] 22,460,154) 24,119, 140|17 
132,077,547| 262,781,000} 300,858,100) 262,097,000} 395,474, 700| 407,136,000} 479,665,000] 533,571,700 
104,816,825] 344,096,400} 242,936,000] 320,362,000] 487,736,200| 442,221,000} 477,791,000] 426,013,000 
8,656,179} 10,996,487] 16,949,029} 14,491,289] 12,555,675| 12,741,340] 13,239,963] 13,136,516l18 
245,393,425] 410,211.000| 426,232,900] 405,976,000] 402,296,000] 383,416,000] 439,712,700] 452,153,000 
86,796,130) 210,957,500] 146,395,300] 200,688,000} 167,170,600] 184,098,000] 225,879,000} 210,956,000 
1,283,094) 1,802,996] 2,795,665) 3,407,441] 3,523,953) 3,642,462) 3,505,713] 4,880,740|19 
28,848,310} 42,770,000] 59,709,100} 88,807,000] 87,118,300] 99,987,100] 96,938,000] 136,391,400 
14,653,697] 35,024,000} 28,254,150] 61,760,000] 46,014,100] 52,059,00C| 64,193,000} 76,112,000 
293,951 173, 000 296 , 866 295,015 238,767 209, 725 131,626 139, 192\29 
14,417,599} 6,282,000] 14,904,000] 11,998,000] 10,564,300] 7,813,000} 4,262,000} 5,241,000 
5,774,039] 6,747,000} 12,317,000] 14,227,000] 9,938,700] 7,780,000] 4,212,000} 5,860,000 
464,504 472,992 701,912 561,628 522,361 523,112 572,373 599, 063/21 
55,461,478] 63,297,000] 64,407,6005| 56,648,0005| 40,216,9005| 46,937,0005} 46,458,0005) 50,195, 0005 
27,426,765| 50,982,300] 82,147,600} 47,956,000] 82,859,900} 69,204,000) 54,341,000} 40,874,000 
8,289,407] 7,821,257] 10,614,951] 9,874,907] 9,562,974] 9,516,125} 10,226,895] 10,320,863]99 
10,406,367] 14,527,000} 11,266,100] 14,960,300} 14,962,200] 14,058,000] 17,370,000] 16,515,000 
90,115,531) 168,547,900] 267,764,200] 165,587,000] 154,886,400] 170,473,000] 180,835,000} 171,225,000 
30,556,168] 38,930,333] 59,635,346] 57,852,550) 53,108,145] 56,097,836] 56,172,310] 59,351,811 
384,513,795] 886,494,900] 931,863,670] 995,235, 900]1,098,303,938]| 1,104,983, 100]1,172,643,600] 1,099,781 ,000 
2,598,958] 3,246,430] 3,813,921] 3,588,788] 3,554,041] 3,398,114] 3,421,857} 3,376,394193 
381,915,505) 418,686,000] 314,764,000] 229,421,000] 245,764,000] 245,119,000} 260,476,000] 255,469,900 
2,595,255) 2,835,532] 3,736,832] 3,726,985} 3,830,175] 3,839,191] 3,894,311] 3,792,522/04 
109,575,526! 198,896,000] 190,157,000] 170,567,000} 193,989,000] 201,236,000} 236,626,000] 272,109,000 
3,930,828] 3,763,155} 6,469,373] 5,733,851] 5,477,123} 4,731,688) 5,277,927| 5,000,750/25 
86,278,490] 204,477,000] 183,649,000] 154,524,000] 168,037,000] 148,742,000] 204,917,000] 231,700,000 
2,174,300] 2,025,030] 3,675,860| 2,684,743} 2,755,556] 3,142,476] 3,262,706] 3,415,788126 
10,701,691] 20,927,000} 23,308,000] 24,036,000} 26,795,000} 31,417,000] 32,004,000] 35,530,000 
3,634,778] 3,484,982] 3,904,895] 5,069,181] 4,426,148] 4,359,582] 4,694,789] 4,497,367|27 
26,986,621} 60,700,000] 54,842,000] 62,596,000] 69,702,000] 69,958,000} 65,116,000] 66,595,000 
615,457,833} 903,686,000] 766,720,000} 641,144,000] 704,287,000] 696,472,000] 799,139,000) 861,403,000 
199,904,205} 192,968,597| 162,117,494] 149,707,530| 177,139,113] 171,731, 631| 138,056,908 ~ |98 
21,587,124] 35,512,622] 28,710,030] 24,201,923] 36,571,55€| 28,807,841] 25,522,148 “ 
64,489,398] 82,564,130] 128,744,610] 178,074,849] 169,494,967] 177,209,287] 176,978, 947 — |29 
15,597,807| 26,966,355} 48,135,439] 60,494,826] 63,008,097] 61,753,390] 65,709,986 - 
137,110,200 — | 100,000,000} 100,000,000] 100,000,000} 100,000,000} 95,000,000 - 130 
30,269,497 - | 29,840,000} 29,347,000] 32,128,79S| 28,252,777] 30,435,121 - 
35, 862,437 - | 98,627,598] 103,854,528] 109,265,795] 130,815,819] 131,998,696 - [31 
103,381,854 — | 205,436,350] 217,974,892] 241,069,320] 249,710,067| 253,736,605 - 
56,334,695| 83,116,282} 284,561,478) 273,354,778| 253,610, 024| 278,674,960] 284, 120,267] 284,543,396|32 
34,667,872| 35,860,708] 34,931,935] 44,534,235] 47,942,131] 56,360,633] 49,497,038] 54,971,319|33 
1,927,550 —! 10,151,594! 15,643,817 15,441,564 15,072,244 18,864, 126 - |34 


6 See Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics 
the years, 1871, 1881, 1891 and 1901. 7 Includes 
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Items. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1901. 1906. 
Minerals— 

Lim G old aiken ees ero OZ. 105,187 63,524 45,018 1,167,216 556,415 
$ 2,174,412 1,313,153 930,614) 24,128,503) 11,502,120 

QW aR SUEY CFs: saraeteettey ee Sees as tes eM OZ. - 355, 0831 414,523] 5,539,192) 8,473,379 
$ - 347, 2711 409,549} 3,265,354) 5,659,455 

Bi OPD ERE... da deetate aera cae sa lb. ~ 3,260,4241| 9,529,401] 37,827,019} 55,609,888 
$ - 366, 798! 1, 226, 703 6,096,581] 10,720,474 

A GCENr KG | rea...) ee SO EA Ib. - 204, 8001 88,665} 51,900,958] 54,608,217 
$ = 9,216! 3,857 2,249,387! 3,089,187 

Lit NGC) od OR ce ee oe eR a lb. - 830,477} 4,035,347} 9,189,047] 21,490,955 
g - 498,28611| 2,421,208 4,594,523] 8,948 834 

GUO IPOD es Steet pace Mette ton - 24, 827} 23, 891 274,376 598,411 
$ = 366, 1921 368,901 3,512,923 7,955,136 

Te Oa we Nae FI ee eee ton 1,068, 742? IR537, 0G M8350 7.0c49 6,486,325} 9,762,601 
§ 1,763,423?) 2,688,621 7,019,425} 12,699,243] 19,732,019 

RIMAO ENON tio holes Soke br. - 69, 843} 93,479 450,394] 2,128,374 
$ - 81,909! 108,561 660,030) 3,170,859 

Total values gta ate $ — | 10,221,2555} 18,976,616] 65,797,911] 79,286,697 

Electric Statistics— 

Gi Se POWerHONSeSSs tenet erie No = - 80 58 157 
10| Capital invested............... : - - 4,113,771] 11,891,025] 80,393,445 
11] Kilowatt hours generated}..... No = - - - = 
12 | Q@ustomercierten an. cnn aac No = - - - = 

Water Power— 
13|_ Turbine H.P. installed........ No - - 71,219 235, 946 606,316 
Manufactu resi— 
14 aeltimploveesternce s.r. coer ae No. 187, 942 254, 894 272,033 339,173 383,920 
Ai ee Capitals. ee ee $ 77,964,020] 164,957,423) 353,213,000] 446,916,487] 833,916,155 
16| Salaries and wages............ g 40,851,009} 59,401,702) 79,234,311] 113,249,350} 162,155,578 
17 EORUCES: eee Sate ee ee $ | 221,617,773] 309,731,867] 368,696,723] 481,053,375] 706,446,578 
External Trade— 
CS eeku xpOr L508. A eee. . ener eee $ 57,630,024) 83,944,701] 88,671,738) 177,431,386] 235,483,956 
{Olamloapor ts7.: ees eee. Seen g 84,214,388} 90,488,329) 111,533,954] 177,930,919) 283,740,280 
[otal to. ee § 141,844,412) 174,433,030] 200,205,692] 355,362,305] 519,224,236 
Exports to and Imports from U.K. 
and U.S.— 
20! Exports to United Kingdom... $ 21,733,556) 42,637,219} 43,243,784] $2,857,525] 127,456,465 
21} Importsfrom United Kingdom §& 48,498,202} 42,885,142} 42,018,943] 42,820,334] 69,183,915 
22| Exxports to United States...... $ 29,164,358] 34,038,431] 87,743,480] 67,983,673] 83,546,306 
23} Imports from United States... $ 27,185,586] 36,338,701) 52,033,477! 107,377,906] 169,256,452 
Exports, Domestic, by chief items— 
24} [Wheaties ee trier) eee bush. 1,748,977) 2,523,673 2,108,216} 9,739,758] 40,399,402 
$ 1,981,917] 2,593,820 1,583,084] 6,871,939] 33,658,391 
25 aWikeat Othe ee bri. 306,339 439,728 296, 784 1,118,700} 1,532,014 
$ 1,609,849} 2,173,108 1,388,578] 4,015,226 6,179,825 
26) ecOatisenk. eee ees eee bush. 542,386} 2,926,532 260,560} 8,155,063} 2,700,303 
$ al, DPA 1,791,873 129,917} 2,490,521 1,083,347 
27 Sumlel Aen ad gy es, «ae ee ton 23,487 168,381 65,083 252,977 206, 714 
$ 290,217 1,813,208 559,489} 2,097,882 1,529,941 
28} Baconand hams,st oulders and ewt. 103,444 103,547 75,541 1,055, 495 1,029,079 
sides. $ 1,018,918 758,334 628,469} 11,778,446] 12,086,868 
20) eH Ute Te...2-Aeee One cn ee ee lb. 15,489,266] 17,649,491 3,768,101) 16,335,528] 34,031,525 
$ 3,065,234] 3,573,034 602,175) 3,295,663 7,075,539 
SU Cheese, .... See: see a. cae ee 8,271,489] 49,255,523] 106,202,140] 195,926,697} 215,834,543 
§ 1,109,906] 5,510,443] 9,508,800} 20,696,951] 24,433,169 
3 Ae Ke) eee, eee ee St Se $ 163,037 767,318 554,126] 24,445,156] 12,991,916 
SAleoilver (ae Nee ee ie ae oe OZ. - - - 4,022,019 7,261,527 
$ 595,261 34, 494 238,367} 2,420,750) 4,310,528 
Sk © ODDELS. 2 eee ee Bah ee lb. 6,246,000} 39,604,000} 10,994,498] 26,345,776] 44,282,348 
$ 120,121 150,412 505,196} 2,659,261 7,148,633 
SA INICKE 5 oe ee a ee ee lb. - - 5,352,043) 9,537,558] 23,959,841 
$ - - 240,499 958,365} 2,166,936 
Shim COtle ys hese. ees, ee ton 318, 287 420,055 833, 684 1,888,538] 1,820,511 
$ 662,451 1,123,091 2,916,465) 5,307,060} 4,643,198 
SEAS UCSLOS ane eet of Dn ne ae ectons = = 7,022 26, 715 57,075 
ee = - 513, 906 864,573] 1,578,137 
STEN LOOS DU Dette erates ae okiae ewt. =i - - - ehtiee 
$ — - 280,619 1,937,207} 3,478,150 
38| Newsprint paper.............. ewt. -| ~ = = = 
§ me x3 2 % = 


eo 1887. 21874. 31886. 4000’s omitted. 5 The statistics of manufactures in 1871 and 1881 include 


works employing fewer than 5 hands, while those of 1891, 1901, 1911 and 1916 are for works with 5 hands 
and over, except in the case of butter and cheese factories, flour and grist mills, electric light plants, lumber, 
lath and shingle mills, lime kilns, brick and tile works and fish canneries. The figures are for 


1911. 


473,159 
9,781,077 


1916. 


930,492 
19,234,976 


32,559,044) 25,459,741 


17,355,272 


16,717,121 


55,648,011} 117,150,028 


6,886,998 
23,784, 969 
: 717 
34,098, 744 
10, 229, 623 

917,535 
12,307,125 
11,323,388 
26,467, 646 
5,692,915 

7,644,537 


—_— 


31,867,150 
41,497,615 
3,532, 692 
82,958,564 
29,035, 498 
1,169,257 
16,750,898 
14,483,395 
38,817,481 
5,369,560 
6,547, 728 


1921. 


926,329 
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1924. 


1,525,382 


1925. 


1,735,735 


19,148,920} 31,532,443) 35,880,826 


13,543, 198 
8,485,355 


19,736,323 
13,180,113 


20, 228,988 
13,971,150 


47,620,820} 104,457,447) 111,450,518 


5,953,555 


13, 604,538 


15,649,882 


66,679,592) 175,485,499} 253,590,578 
14,221,345} 23,127,460 
19,293,060) 69,536,350} 73,857,114 


8, 828,742 


6,752,571 
665,676 


19,470,178 
664, 215 


15,946,672 
639,257 


15,511,828] 13,255, 193°] 12,178,865 


15,057,495 


13,638,197 


72,451,656] 53,593,988 


5,752,885 
14,195,148 


7,498,624 
13,398,411 


13,134,968 
49,261,951 
8,116,597 
14,046, 704 


103,220,994] 177,201,534] 171,923,342] 209,583,406] 226,583,333 


266 307 
110, 838, 746 248,573,546) 484,669,451] 628,565,093] 726,721,087 


1,358, 333 
515,203) 


2,217,354 


510 


5,614, 132 
973,212 


2,706,738 
9,889 


532 


9,315,277 
1,200,950 


3,571,444 
508,503 


563 


10,110,459 
1,279,731 


4,290,428 
544,225 


1926. 


1,754,228 
36,263,110 
22,371,924 
13,894,531 

133,094, 942 
17,490,300 
283,801,265 
19,240,661 
65,714,294 
14,374, 163 
820, 426 
16,011, 17310 
16,478,131 
59,875,094 

8,707,021 
13,013, 283 


240,437,123 


595 

756, 220,066 
12,093,445 
1,337,562 


4,556,000 
581,539 


1927. 


1,852,785 
38,300,464 
22,736,698 
12,816,677 

140, 147, 440 
17,194,487 
311,423,161 
16,477,139 
66,798,717 
15, 262,171 
794, 860 
14,038, 79310 
17,426,861 
61,867,463 
10,065, 865 
14,391,937 


247,356,695 


629 
866,825,285 
14,549,099 
1,381,968 


4,777,921 
618,933 


43 
1,247, 583, 609} 1,958,705, 230 3,052, 818, 103/3,538, 813, 460/3,808, 309, 981/3,981, 569, 590/4,337,631,558 
241, 008, 416| 283, 311, 505 498, 430, "750 559, 884, 045} 596, 015, 171 653, 850, 933| 693, 932, 228 
1, 165 ,975,639/1,381, 547, 2252 516, 977, 811}2,695, 053, ,582|2 948, 545 ,315|3,247,803 ,438]3 ,425 ,498 ,540 


‘274, 316,553) 741,610, 638/1,189,163,701|1,045 ,351,056]1,069,067,353/1,315,355,791|1,252, 157, 506|1,228,207,606 _ 
452, 724,603 508, 201, 134 1 "240, 158 ,882 893, 366, '367 796, 932,537 927, 328, 732|1 ,030,892,505/1,108 956, 466|19 


273,446,864 


1928.9 


1,891,050} 1 
39,091,472 
21,922,795] 2 
12,753,806 

201,940,172] 3 
28,488,118 
334, 830, 237 
15,474,003 
96,755,578 
22,318,907 
1,112,039 
20,593,716” 

17,554, 293 
62,681, 13F 
10,954, 184 
16,583,703 


on oc CO 


-|9 

- |10 
15,931,204] 11 
12 


_ 4 


5,349, 232/13 


14 
- |15 


= 17 


727,041,156 1,249,811,72 2,429 ,322,583|1,938,507,923|1,865,999,890|2,242,684,523|2,283,050,011/2,337,164,072 


132, 156,924 
109,934, 753 
104, 115, 823 
275,824,265 


45,802,115 
45,521,134 
3,049,046 
13,854,790 
5,431, 662 
2,144, 846 


181, 895, 724 
20,739,507 
5,344,465 
33,731,010 
17,269, 168 
55,005,342 
5,575,033 
.34, 767,523 
3,842,332 
2,315,171 
6,014,095 
69, 829 
2,076,477 
6,588,655 
5,715,532 


3,092,437 


451,852,399 

77,404,361 
201,106, 488 
370, 880,549 


157,745,469 
172,896,445 
6,400,214 
35,767,044 
26,816,322 
14,637,849 


27, 090, 113 
3,441,183 
1,018,769 

168,961,583 

26,690,500 
16,870,394 

27,794,566 

14, 298,351 

111,046,300 

14,670,073 

70, 443,000 
7,714, 769 
1,971,124 
6,032,765 

88, 833 
2,962,010 
8,144,019 

10,376,548 
9,264,080 
17,974, 292 


312,844, 871 
213,973,562 
542,322,967 
856,176,820 


129,215,157 
310,952, 138 
6,017,032 
66,520, 490 
14,321,048 
14, 152,033 
179,398 
4,210,594 
982,338 
31,492,407 
9,739,414 
5,128,831 
133,620,340 
37,146,722 
3,038,779 
13,331,050 
11,127,432 
36, 167,900 
4,336,972 
47,018,300 
9,405,291 
2,277, 202 
16,501,478 
191,299 
12,633,389 
14,363,006 
71,552,037 
15, 112,586 
78,922,137 


360,057,782 
153,586,690 
430,707,544 
601,256,447 


256,870,237 
267,758,559 
11,714,929 
62,783,118 
23,348, 698 
11, 146,408 
332,293 
3,725,282 
996 , 245 
18,113,755 
13,648,968 
5,070,691 
116,777,000 
23,426,282 
17,384,090 
17,948, 266 
11,539,783 
44,965,200 
4,754,413 
56,939, 200 
9,388,511 
1,217,835 
7,842,259 
225,486 
8,*78, 164 
17,306,981 
46,173,796 
23,564, 808 
88,711,451 


395, 843, 433 
151,083, 946 
417,417, 144 
509,780,009 


191,764,537 
251, 665, 844 
11,029, 227 
70,638,692 
32,775,761 
16,044,436 
225,403 
2,544,582 
1,208,721 
22,392,223 
24,501,981 
8,715,962 
126,963, 200 
24,112,475 
28,793,333 
18,584,733 
12,347,582 
53,374,000 
5, 847,848 
61,549, 700 
10,174,245 
719,502 
4,388,766 
212,938 
7,742,739 
16,405, 213 
41,565,241 
25,027,889 
91,808,330 


508, 237,560 
163,731,210 
474,987,367 
608,618,542 


249,679,470 
364,364,388 
10,084,974 
69,687,598 
43,058, 283 
24,237,693 
368, 787 
3,711,840 
1,253,760 
28,590,301 
23,303,865 
8,773,125 
148,333,500 
33,718,587 
25,968,094 
18,382,415 
12,365,576 
61,090,600 
7,037,206 
71,081,400 
12,829,244 
753,842 
4,083,712 
269,652 
9,920,900 
19,812,381 
49,909,870 
29,537,366 
102, 238, 568 


446,872,851 
163,939,065 
466,422,789 
687,022,521 


248,497,482 
353,094,940 
10,147,705 
68,720,334 
15,438,329 
8,598,755 
321,733 
3,246,170 
787,447 
19,117,097 
9,878,400 
3,351,589 
136,665, 400 


24,956,179] 


6,854,342 
21,812,957 
12,976,334 
66,860,700 

7,835, 143 
62,444,700 
12,921,190 

1,264,901 

7,112,763 

265,946 
10,614, 694 
18,959,351 
49,887,739 
35,437,629 

116,452,158 


410,691,392|20 
185,895, 857|21 
478,003, 646|22 
719, 436, 237/23 


266,902, 189/24 
352,117,150 
9,387, 273|25 
59,879, 302 
7,158, 723|26 
4.975, 353 
171,164|27 
1,684,100 
568, 447|28 
11,940,909 
2,643, 300/29 
1,053,553 
105,212,600|/20 
21,100, 625 
9,035,734/31 
21,370, 047/32 
11,861,537 
74,945, 500/33 
7,083,725 
78,228, 500/34 
17,026,304]. 
884, 097/39 
4,653,816 
264, 127|36 
10,677,171 
17,886, 405/37 
47,261,235]. 
39, 417, 522/38 
128,507,101 


the preceding years. From 1922 on statistics are exclusive of construction, hand trades, repair and custom 
work. Figures for 1925 to 1927 include non-ferrous metal smelting not included in earlier years. 
8 Exports of domestic merchandise only. 7 Imports of merchandise for home consumption. 8 Copper, 
fine, contained in ore, matte, regulus, etc. ® The figures for 1928 are subject to revision. 10 Hstimated 
on the basis of sales. 11 The figures are for 1889. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA—continued. 


Exports, Domestic, by classes— 


1} Vegetable products (except 
chemicals, fibres and wood).. $ 

2} Animals and their products 
(except chemicals and fibres). $ 

3) Fibres, textiles and textile pro- 
GUC USE: Perret tri ne $ 
4| Wood, wood productsand paper. $ 
5| Iron and its products. . $ 

6] Non-ferrous metals and their 
DLOCUUCtSHer deny te eee $ 

7| Non-metallic minerals and 
CHEM PLOUUCbSie te. eee ae $ 
8} Chemicals and allied products.. $ 
9; All other commodities......... $ 
Total exports, domestic.... $ 


Imports for Consumption— 
10} Vegetable products (except 
chemicals, fibres and wood)... $ 
11} Animals and their products 
(except chemicals and fibres). $ 


12} ‘Fibres, textiles and textile pro- 
LUC CSRS hen ne ee $ 
13] Wood, wood productsand paper. $ 
14) Tron and its products........... $ 

15} Non-ferrous metals and their 
DLOdUCts ee oe ee $ 

16} Non-metallic minerals and their 
products (except chemicals).. $ 
17 Chemicals and allied products.. $ 
18} All other commodities......... aes 
Beotaluimponts ee ee $ 


Steam Railways— 


1871 1881 1891 1901. 1906. 
- — | 13,742,557| 25,541,567) 55,828,252 
- — | 36,399,140] 68,465,332] 84,570,644 
- ~ 872,628} 1,880,539] 2,602,903 
- -— | 25,351,085} 33,099,915} 45,716,762 
- - 556,527| 3,778,897) 4,705,296 
- - 1,618,955} 33,395,096] 28,455,786 
- - 3,988,584) 7,356,324) 7,817,475 
- - 851,211 791,975| 1,784,800 
- ~ 5,291,051] 3,121,741) 4,022,038 
57,630,024] 83,944,701) 88,671,738] 177,431,386] 235,483,956 
- — | 24,212,140] 38,036,757] 50,330,667 
- - 8,080,862} 14,022,896] 23,616,835 
- — | 28,670,141) 37,284,752] 59,292,868 
- - 5,203,490} 8,196,901) 14,341,947 
- — | 15,142,615] 29,955,936] 49,436,840 
- = 3,810,626] 7,159,142) 17,527.922 
- -— | 14,139,024} 21,255,403) 33,757,284 
- - 3,697,810} 5,692,564} 8,251,378 
- ~ 8,577,246] 16,326,568] 27,184,539 
84,214,388] 90,488,329) 111,533,954) 177,930,919] 283,740,280 
19] Miles in operation.............. No. 2,695 ieool 13, 838 18,140 DA ei 
ZO imeCanital ie: mares ye ales $ | 257,035,1881] 284,419,293) 632,061,440) 816, 110, 837]1,065,881,629 
all Passengers. secs ho oe No 5,190,4162] 6,943,671] 13,222,568] 18,385,722] 27,989,782 
2al|’ Freight ey) 2 - Saeed ton 5,670,8362) 12,065,323] 21,753,021] 36,999,371) 57,966,713 
25) SUGTOINOR pence Poe, 5s pues $ 19,470,5392} 27,987,509} 48,192,099] 72,898,749] 125,322,865 
24) Wxpensesier ceri ee ee $ 15,775,532?} 20,121,418] 34,960,449] 50,368,726] 87,129,434 
Electric Railways— 
25} Miles in operation.............. No. - - - 675 814 
26]? "Capitals venu tro i. Sees ae g - - - = - 
2) |B APASSenoercke en eet | eee No. - - — | 120,934,656} 237,655,074 
231 Wrereht-.) feet ek eee ton - - - 287,926 506,024 
29 eo Marnines eee eee ne $ - = - 5,768,283] 10,966,871 
30iToxpenses ei eee $ - - - 3,435,162] 6,675,037 
Canals— 
31 Passengers carried............. No 100,377 118,136 146,336 190, 428 256,500 
San Breieht, ieee... nee ton 3,955,621 2,853,230! 2,902,526; 5,665,259] 10,523,185 
Shipping (Sea-going)— ue é 

mitered 5./a53.k mes 1 ee ton 2,521,573! 4,032,946) 5,273,935 7,514,732| 8, 895,303 
Sere Cleared... meet ee ate gs 2,594,460] 4,071,391 5,421,261 7,028,330] 7,948,076 
35 ‘Totals: 5a ees Se ae © oo eee ee 5,116,033} 8,104,337] 10,695,196} 14,543,062] 16,843,429 

Shipping (Inland International)— 

NCEred <: Mertneree 2... eee on 4,055,198} 2,934,503} 4,098,434] 5,720,575| 9,352,653 
SiUlmICleared:; Hels so egt.. ao eae se 3,954,797) 2,763,592] 4,009,018} 5,766,171 8,536,090 
38 Oba: Meier Suir ah. Be eee. ee 8,009,995} 5,698,095} 8,107,452] 11,486,746] 17,888,743 

Shipping (Coastwise) 

So peeEMmLered. 4 cote so. etl eee, ton - 7,664,863} 12,835,774! 17,927,959] 238,548,604 
A0 ei Cleared: 3? seer eas to: Se ae as - 7,451,903] 12,150,356] 16,516,832) 22,780,458 
41 EE OtaIRS nate ea oe se — | 15,116,766} 24,986,130] 34,444,796 46,324,062 
42| Telegraphs, Government, miles ~ 

OMNES. See ee Se, - 1,947 2,699 5, 744 6, 829 
43| Telegraphs, other, miles of line. - ~ 27,866 30,194 31,506 
44\?"“Pelephonessiisesren.ca eres ee No. - - - 63,192 od 
45|="Moter-vehicles?..-. .<.2+.2.5 000 ss ~ - - ~ 2, 1303 


1 Year 1876. 2 Year 1875. 


3 Motor vehicles in 6 provinces numbered 


2,130 in 1907. 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY 


1911. 


84,556, 886 
69, 693, 263 
1,818,931 
56,334, 695 
9,884,346 
34,000, 996 
10,038, 493 
2,900,379 
5,088, 564 


274,316,553 


79,214,342 
30,671,908 
87,916,282 
26,851,936 
91,968, 180 
27,655,874 
| 53,335,826 


12,489,776 
42,620,479 


1916. 


257,249, 193 
138,375,083 
15,097,691 
83, 116,282 
66, 127,099 
66,036,542 
11,879,741 


15,948, 480 
87,780,527 


95,426,024 
38,657,514 
96,191,485 
18,277,420 
92,065, 895 
29,448,661 
53,427,531 


19,258,326 
65,448,278 


1921. 


482,924,672 
188,359,937 
18,783,884 
284,561,478 
76,500,741 
45,939,377 
40,121,892 


19,582,051 
32,389, 669 
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OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA—continued. 


1924. 


430,932,150 
140, 423,284 

8,055,083 
273,354,778 
66,975,571 
65,911,171 
26,776,330 


15,559, 956 
17,382,733 


1925. 


443, 298,877 
163,031,415 
9,711,720 
253,610,024 
57,405,940 
90,370,788 
20,728,986 


16,209, 820 
14,699,783 


1926. 


606,058, 672 
190,975,417 
8,940,046 
278,674,960 
74,735,077 
97,476,270 
24,568,845 


17,498, 128 
16, 428,376 


1927. 


574,994, 162 
167,291,589 
7,465,563 
284, 120,267 
74,284, 824 
80,639,197 
28,509, 838 


16,574,753 
18,077,313 


261,081,364 
61,722,390 
243,608,342 
57,449,384 
245,625,703 
55,553, 902 
206,095,113 


36,334,612 
72,688,072 


452,724, 603 


25,400 
1,528, 689,201 
37,097,718 
79,884, 282 
188,733,494 
131,034,785 


1,224 
111,532,347 
426,296, 792 

1,228,362 
20,356, 952 
12,096, 134 


304, 904 
38,030,353 


11,919,339 
10,377, 847 
22,297,186 


13, 286, 102 
11,846,257 
25, 182,359 


34,280, 669 
32,347,265 
66,627,934 


8,446 
33,905 
302,759 
21,519 


4 The figures for 1928 are subject to revision. 
6 Approximate. 


186,468,685 
45,026,734 
173,795,660 
40,976,833 
173,473,503 
43,432,617 
155,899,393 


26,088,041 
48,205,401 


173,585,839 
41,491,969 
165,440,757 
38,185,383 
134,684,441 
41,111,550 
131,013,294 


24,760,237 
46,659,067 


203,417,431 
49,185,558 
184,761,831 
40,403,096 
181,196, 800 
47,692,985 
139,033,940 


28, 404, 276 
53,232,815 


741,610, 638)1,189,162,701/1,045,351,056 1,069,067,353 1,315,355,791)1,252,157,506 


1928.4 


555,110,598 
165,845,096 
10,904,073 
284,543,396 
62,753,934 
90,840, 441 
25, 280, 805 


17,892,904 
15,036,359 


1,228,207,606 


213,098,121 
53,214,135 
183,583,931 
47,962,298 
229,429,485 
52,747, 842 
& 
156,784,707 


31,844,715 
62,227,271 


oonr & Ou bo —_ 


238,185, 560/10 
65, 790,021)11 
186,995, 814|12 
51,750, 924)13 
259,573, 668/14 
60,190,036)15 
153,049,438} 16 


33,572, 113]17 
59, 848, 892/18 


508, 201, 134/1,240,158,882| 893,366, 867 


796, 932,537 


927, 328, 732/1,030,892,505}1,108,956 ,466 


37,434 


43,503,459 
109, 659,088 
261,888,654 
180,542,259 


1,674 
154,895,584 
580,094, 167 

1,936,674 
27,416,285 
18,099,906 


263, 648 
23,583,491 


12,616,927 
12,210, 723 
24,827,656 


16,486,778 
16,406,670 
32,893,448 


35,624,074 
33,085,350 
68,709, 424 


10,699 
38,552 
548, 421 
123, 464 


39,363 


46,793,251 
103, 131, 132 
458,003,891 
422,581,205 


1,687 
177,187,436 
719,305,444 

2,285,886 
44,536,833 
35,945,316 


230,129 
9,407,021 


12,516,503 
12,400, 226 
24,916,729 


14,828,454 
14,903,447 
29,731,901 


28,567,545 
27,773,668 
56,341,213 


11,207 
41,577 
902, 090 
465,378 


40,061 


42,921,809 
106, 429,355 
445,923,877 
382,483,908 


1,737 
213,767,560 
726, 497, 729 

2,546, 928 
49,439,559 
36,125,213 


208,587 
12,868,551 


18,497,025 
18,521,377 
37,018, 402 


18,926,976 
19,001,995 
37,928,971 


39,268,712 
38,096,416 
77,365, 128 


11,210 
43,532 
1,072,454 
652,121 


40,352 


41,458,084 
109,850,925 
455,297,288 
372,149, 656 


1,738 
221,769, 220 
725,491,101 

2,706,312 
49,626,231 
35,426,487 


208 , 692 
14,130,667 


20,470,379 
20,510,647 
40,981,026 


17,616, 105 
19,341,920 
36,958,025 


40,480,372 
40,139,447 
80,619,819 


10,681 
41,0455 
1,142,876 
728,005 


40,352 


42,686, 166 
122,476,822 
493,599,754 
389,503,452 


1,684 
215,808,520 
748,710,836 

3,493,457 
51,723,199 
36,453, 709 


197,561 
13,477, 663 


22,837,720 
22,817,276 
45,654,996 


14,117,099 
15,474,732 
29,591,831 


41,770,480 
41,117,175 
82,887,655 


10,722 
42,2395 
1,201,008 
836,794 


40,572 


1,892 ,125,774|2,164,687,636|3 413,865 ,613/3,471,080,909/3,560,948 ,932)/3 637,837,497 


1,652 
222,552,717 
781,398, 194 

3,269,028 
53,506,401 
37,616,568 


210, 884 
17,488,311 


23,224,281 
22,925,488 
46, 149, 769 


14,862,096 
16,319,794 
31,181,890 


43,124,919 
42,617,467 
85,742,386 


10,737 
41,994 
1,259,987 
945,672 


41,078 6/19 
— |20 


41,840,550] 40,503,000 621 
125, 967, 439/139, 600, 000 ®|22 
499, 064, 207/564, 000, 000 8/23 
407 , 646, 286/443, 000, 0006/24 


188, 146/31 
18,720, 441/32 


24, 240, 847/33 
23,973, 787|34 
48,214, 634/35 


16,745, 632/36 
18, 843, 531/37 
35,589, 163/38 


45,381, 586/39 
. 44,146, 030/40 
89,527,616)41 


10, 765/42 


43 ,012/43 


44 


1,076, 819)45 


5 Excluding U.S. lines of Canadian National Telegraphs. 


Ttems. 


* Post Office— 


1 
2 eEUXPeNGitULe caesar sat erie tee 
3| Money orders issued...........- 


Dominion Finance— 

4 Customs Reventle...c-.k ss cae ss 
Hla bxcisereveniers.2. cee ae 
6| Total Ordinary Revenue....... 
7 Revenue per head 
8| Total Ordinary Expenditure.... 
9 Expenditure per head......... 
10} Total Disbursements........... 
11] Disbursements per head........ 
DitGross Debte ewe oe 
ISimeASSetse scl cc chit eucstoeueeen 


Provincial Finance— 
14} Revenue, Ordinary, Total...... 
15| Expenditure, Ordinary, Total. . 


Note Circulation— 
(Giles Banke Notes... oe oe ee 
Lie DomintoniINotes..ee cece 


Chartered Banks— 

Sipe@apital patd-up. csc cece eee 
IOISEASSETO SSE ie Ge ks 3. ee 
20| Liabilities to the public........ 
21) Deposits payable on demand. 
22| WTeposits payable after notice... 


Total depostts?....c. oss: 


Savings Banks— 
23) Deposits in Post Office......... 
24| Deposits in Government Banks 
25| Deposits in Special Banks...... 


Loan Companies*— 
26) 2#ASsets. Saat en, Lee trees eee 


Trust Companies— 
29| Shareholders’ assets............ 


Dominion Fire Insurance— 
3l| Amount at risk, Dec. 31....... 
32| Premium income for year....... 


Provincial Fire Insurance— 
33| Amount at risk, Dec. 31........ 
34| Premium income for year...... 


Dominion Life Insurance— 
35| Amount at risk, Dec. 31........ 
36| Premium income for year...... 
Provincial Life Insurance— 
37; Amount at risk, Dec. 31........ 
38] Premium income for year...... 
Business Transacted— 


PAH 


PRAARLRLHA 


PAR PAL 


Pw 


39| Bank clearings...... Thousands of $ 
40| Bank debits........ Thousancs of $ 


Education— 
Atmenrolmentss.. ok fe... 


42| Average daily attendance...... 


43| Number of teachers............ 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA—continued. 


1871. 


803,637 
994,876 
4,546,434 


11,841,105 
4,295,945 
19,335,561 


5-50 
15,623,082 
4-44 
19,293,478 
5-48 
115,492,683 


37,786, 165 
77,706,518 


6,090,783! 
5,180,872! 


20,914, 637 


37,095,340 
125, 273,631 
80,250,974 


56,287,391 


2,497, 260 
2,072,037 
5,766,712 


8,392,464 
8,392,464 
2,399, 136 


228,453,784 
2,321,716 


45,825,935 
1,852,974 


803,000 
13,559 


1881. 


1,344,970 
1,876,658 
7,725,212 


18, 406,092 
5,343,022 
29,635,298 


6-83 
25,502,554 
5-88 
33,796,643 
79 


1891. 


2,515, 823 
3,161,676 
12,478,178 


23,305,218 
6,914, 850 
38,579,311 
7:96 
36,343,568 
7:50 
40,793, 208 
8-42 


7. 
199,861,537) 289,899, 230 
44,465,757| 52,090, 199 


7,858,698 
8,119,701 


28,516, 692 


59,534,977 


155,395,780} 237,809,031 


10,693,815 
11, 628,353 


33,061,042 
16,176,316 


60,700,697 


200,613,879} 269,307,032 
127,176, 249| 187,332,325 


94,346,481] 148,396,968 


6, 208 , 227 
9,628,445 
7,685,888 


21,738, 648 
17,661,378 
10, 982, 232 


73,906,638] 125,041, 146 


71,965,017 
13, 460, 268 


123,915, 704 
18,482,959 


462,210,968} 759,602,191 


3,827,116 


6,168,716 


103,290,932] 261,475,229 


3,094, 689 


891,000 
18,016 


8,417,702 


580, 644 


993,000 
23,718 


1901. 


3,421,192 
3,827,376 
17,956, 258 


28,293,930 
10,318,266 
52,514,701 

9-72 
46, 866,368 

8-67 
57,982,866 

10-73 
354, 732,433 
86,252,429 


268, 480, 004 


14,074,991 
14, 146,059 


50,610,205 
27,898 ,5095 


67,035,615 
531,829,324 
420,003, 743 

95,169,631 
221,624, 664 


349,573,327 


39,950,813 
16,098, 144 
19,125,097 


158,523,307 
158,523,307 
20,756,910 


9,650,348 


463,769,034 
15,189,854 


1,871,062 


1,083,000 
669,000 
27,126 
11,044,925 


1906. 


5,993,343 
4,921,577 
37,355,673 


46,053,377 
14,010,220 
80,139,360 

12-99 
67,240,641 


10-90 
83,277,642 
13-49 
392,269,680 
125, 226, 702 


267,042,978 


23,027, 122 
21,169,868 


70,638,870 
49,941 ,4265 


91,035, 604 
878,512,076 
713,790,553 
165, 144, 569 
381,778,705 


ne 


605, 968, 513 


45,736,488 
16,174, 134 
27,399, 194 


232,076,447 
232,076,447 
23,046, 194 


1,038,687,619|1,443,902, 244 


14, 687,963 


656, 260, 900 
22,364, 456 


\ 


3,950,701 


1,173,009 
743,496 
32,250 
16,368,244 


1 Average, 1869-1872. 


3 Including Building Societies and Trust Companies (1871-1911). 


revision. 5 As at June 30. 


8 Active assets only. 


NOTE. 
In the foregoing Summary, the statistics of immigration, fisheries (1871-1916), trade, shipping, the 
Post Office, the public debt, revenue and expenditure and the Post Office and Government Savings Banks 


2 Including amounts deposited elsewhere than in Canada from 1901-1928. 


4 The figures for 1928 are subject to 
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1911. 


9,146,952 
7,954,223 
70,614, 862 


71,838,089 
16,869,837 
117,780,409 
16-34 
87,774,198 
12-18 


122,861,250 

17-04 
474,941,487 
134,899,435 


340,042,052 


40,706,948 
38,144,511 


89,982,223 
99,921,354 


103,009, 256 


1916. 


18,858,410 
16,009,139 
94,469,871 


98,649, 409 
22,428,492 
172, 147,838 
21-42 
130,350,727 
16-22 

339, 702,502 
42-27 


1921. 


26,331,119 
24,661,262 
173,523,322 


163,266, 804 

37,118,367 

434,386,537 
49-43 

361,118,145 
41 


-09 
528,283,199 
60-11 
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OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA—concluded. 


1924. 


29,100, 492 
28,305,937 
159,855,115 


121,500, 798 
38,181,747 
396,837, 682 


43-37 
324,813,190 
35-49 
370,589, 247 
40-50 


1925. 


28,581,993 
29,873,802 
163,519,320 


108,146,871 
38,603,489 
346,834,479 
37-42 
318,891,901 
34-40 
351,169, 803 
37-89 


936, 987,802|2,902,482,117|2,819,610,470/2,818,066,523 


321,831,631 


561,603,1338 


401,827,195®| 400,628 ,8376 


1926. 


31,024,464 
30,499, 686 
177,840,231 


127,355,143 
42,923,549 
380,745,506 
40-55 
320,660,479 
34-15 
355, 186, 423 
37°83 


2,768,779, 184 
379,048 ,0856 


615, 156, 171|2,340,878,984|2,417,783,275|2,417,437,686|2,389,731,099 


50,015,795 
53, 826,219 


126,691,913 
176,816,006 


113,175,353 


102,030,458 
102,569,515 


194,621,710 
271,531, 162 


129,096,339 


127,896, 047 
135,159,185 


166,136,765 
226,002,628 


122,409,504 


132,398,729 
136, 648, 242 


165,235,168 
212,681,059 


118, 831,327 


146,450,904 
144,183,178 


168,885,995 
190,004, 824 


116,638, 254 


1927. 


29,378, 697 
31,007,698 
188,219,777 


141,968,678 
48,513,160 
398, 695,776 
41-88 
319,548,173 
33-57 
358,556,751 
37:67 


2,726,298 ,717 


378 ,464,3476 


2,347,834,370 


156, 845, 780 
152, 211, 883 


172,100,763 
184,898,003 


121,666,774 


1928.4 


a ee ET _—*"E 


30,529,155 
32,379, 196 
200,773,403 


One 


156,985,818 
57,400,898 
422,717,983 
43-77 
336, 167,961 
34-81 
378,716,791) 10 
39-21} 11 


2,677,137 ,243]12 
380,287,0108| 13 


© OONIS? OTH 


2,296,850,233 


176,716,979}16 
201,171,816}17 


122,839,879)18 


1,303, 131, 260}1,839,286,709|2,841,782,079 2,864,019,213|3,029,680,616|3.323,163,195|19 
1,097, 661, 393}1,596 905 ,337|2,556,454,190/2,438,711,000|2,532,831,231|2,604,601,786|2,758,325 ,545|3,044,742,165|20 
304,801,755) 428,717,781] 551,914,643] 511,218,736] 531,180,578] 553,322,935) 596,069,007). 677,467, 295/21 . 
568,976,209] 780, 842,383]1,289,347,063]1,198,246 414 1,269,542,584]1,340,559,021/1,399,062,201/1,496,608,451)22 


980,433, 788]1,418,035 ,429|2,264,586,736/2,130,621,760)2,221,160,611|2,277,192,043|2,415 132,261 |2,610,594,865 


2,701,427,011|2,789,619,061 


25,156,149 


23,402,337} 23,463, 210/23 


43,330,579} 40,008,418] 29,010,619 24,662,060] 24,035,669 

14,673,752} 13,519,855) 10,150,189} 9,055,091} 8,949,073] 8,794,875) 8,519,706] _7,640,56¢/24 

.84,770,386! 40,405,037| 58,576,775) 64,245,81)| 65,837,254) 67,241,344) 69,940,351] 72,695, 422/25 
389,701,988] 70,872,297| 96,698,810] 101,919,837] 110,638,667} 120,321,095] 134,669,734 — |26 
389,701,988) 70,872,297} 95,281,122] 101,111,692] 109,527,773] 119,445,317) 134,492,018 — |27 
33,742,513) 8,987,720} 15,868,926] 15,970,077| 18,660,122} 21,316,150) 27,019,323 — |28 

= 7,826,943] 10,237,930} 12,056,259) 12,453,916} 13,195,277) 13,682,713 — |29 

- | 47,162,220) 87,811,965) 137,391,026] 147,317,841] 157,756,647 - |30 


183,504,814 


2,279, 868, 3463 720,058,236|6,020,513,832|7,224,475 ,267|7,583,297,679|8,051 ,444,136]3,287,732,966|8,773,828,173)31 


20,575,255) 27,783,852 


47,312,564] 49,833,718) 51,040,075) 52,595,923 


51,375, 639 


— | 849,915, 678]1,269,764,435|1,037,552,176|1,215,135,191|1,286,255,476] 1,110,596 830 


3,902,504 


950, 220,771) 1 429,179,632 


5,545,549 


4,818,055 


5,717,880 


6,068,701 


5,314, 189 


54, 868, 529)32 


2,934,843,848|3,763,996,472|4,159,019,848|4,610,196,334|5 044,408,834 5 609,032,167 /35 


31,619,626) 48,092,105] 99,015,081] 130,109,022] 145,480, 207| 160,746,413} 174,731,364) 192,944, 917/36 
— | 348,097,229] 222,871,178] 172,467,486] 168,703,528) 147,821,972} 184,975,573 = [od 
> 5,311,003] 4,389,008} 5,208,555} 4,810,012} 3,991,126] 4,881,297 — |38 

7,346,381] 10,215,853} 16,811,287| 17,008,0°9] 16,761,512} 17,715,099] 20,568,437) 21,554, 938/39 
5 = —| 27,157,474] 23,126,0.0| 30,358,034| 36,093,803) 43,476, 959/40 
1,356,879] 1,622,351 1,869,643} 2,013,158] 2,034,080} 2,063,498) 2,076,284 = |41 
870.801] 1,140,793] 1,335,454] 1,506,698] 1,524,665] 1,547,992) 1,568,212 — }42 
40,516 50,307 56,607 62,302 62,394 63,840 66, 004 — |43 
37,971,374| 57,362,734] 112,976,543| 119,484,033] 121,034,234] 122,701,259] 125,876,375 — |44 


relate to the fiscal years ended June 30 up to 1906, and from then on to the years ended March 31. Agri- 
cultural, dairying, fisheries (1922-26), mineral, manufacturing, banking, insurance, loan and trust companies 
statistics relate to the calendar years and railway statistics to the years ended June 30, 1871-1916, and to 
the calendar years 1921 and 1924-1928. Canalstatistics are those of the navigation seasons. The telegraph 


statistics relate to the fiscal years for Government lines and tc the calendar years for other lines. 
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P. 500. Table 7. The three 1927 percentages for the United States should be Siena fractionally to 


read 59-50, ai 34 and 66-64. 


P. 503. In the latter part of Table 11, the percentage of ‘‘Non-ferrous metals and their products” in 1926 _ 
The difference of 0-17 p.c. must necessarily be divided among 


should be reduced from 6-38 to 6- 21. 
the other eight classes to give a total of 100-00. This npauines slight changes in the second decimal 


places. 
P. 925. Knox College, Toronto, had 33 men students in 1927-28. “The number of students was not reported 


in the previous academic year. 


CHAPTER I.—PHYSIOGRAPHY. 
PART I.—GEOGRAPHICAL FEATURES. 


_Situation.—The Dominion of Canada comprises the whole northern half of 
the North American continent except the United States territory of Alaska, and 
Labrador, a part of the colony of Newfoundland. It is bounded on the west by the 
Pacific ocean and Alaska; on the south by the 49th parallel, the Great Lakes, the St. 
Juawrence river and additional lines set out by the Ashburton Treaty, signed Aug. 9, 
1842; and on the east by the Atlantic ocean, the gulf of St. Lawrence, the territory 
of the coast of Labrador, as defined by the award of the Privy Council, Mar. 1, 1927, 
and Davis strait. As regards the far north, Canada includes all the lands in the 
area bounded on the east by a line passing midway between Greenland and Baffin, 
Devon and Ellesmere islands to the 60th meridian of longitude, following this longi- 
tude to the pole, and or the west by the 141st meridian of longitude, following this 
longitude to the pole. The southernmost point is Middle island in lake Erie, in 
north latitude 41° 41’, while from east to west the Dominion extends from about west 
longitude 57°—at the southernmost point of the boundary with Labrador—to 
_ west longitude 141°, the boundary with Alaska. Canadian territory thus extends 
over 84° of longitude and 48° of latitude. 


Area.—The area of the Dominion (as revised on the basis of the results of 
recent exploration in the north) is 3,684,723 square miles, a figure which may be 
compared with that of 3,743,529 square miles for the United States and its dependent 
territories, 3,776,700 the total area of Europe, 2,974,581 the total area of Australia, 
4,277,170 the total area of China inclusive of dependencies, 3,275,510 the area of 
Brazil, 1,802,577 the area of India, 121,633 the area of the British Isles and 13,491,977 
the area of the British Empire. By comparison with tbe last two figures, Canada 
is seen to be over 30 times as large as the British Isles and te comprise over 27 Pp. C. 
of the total area of the British Empire. 


Political Subdivisions.—Canada is divided from east to west into the feta 
ing provinces:—the Atlantic Maritime provinces of Prince Edward Island, Nova: 
Scotia and New Brunswick, all three comparatively small in area; Quebec, covering 
a strip south of the St. Lawrence and the whole territory north of the St. Lawrence 
and east of the Ottawa to Hudson strait, less the territory of the coast of Labrador; 
Ontario, extending northward from the Great Lakes to Hudson bay; Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta, the provinces of the interior continental plain, extend- 
ing from 49° to 60° north latitude; and British Columbia, the province of the western: 
mountain and Pacific coast region, also extending from 49° to 60°. North of the 
60th parallel of latitude, the country is divided into the Yukon Territory and the: 
Northwest Territories, the latter area composed of the provisional districts of 
Mackenzie, Keewatin and Franklin. In actual area the three Maritime provinces, 
covering a total land area of 51,163 square miles, make up but 1-4 p.c. of the total 
land area of the country. Quebec, the largest in area of all the provinces, covers: 
16-5 p.c. of the country’s aggregate land area. Ontario constitutes 10-3 p.c., 
Manitoba 6:5 p.c., Saskatchewan 6-9 p.c., Alberta 7-1 p.c., British Columbia 10-0: 
p.c., the Yukon Territory 5-8 p.c., and the provisional districts of Franklin 15-5 
p.c., Keewatin 6-1 p.c., and Mackenzie 13-9 p.c. (see Table 1, p. 5). 
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Prince Edward Island.—This, the smallest province of the Dominion, lies at 
the south of the gulf of St. Lawrence and is separated from the mainland of the 
continent by Northumberland strait. It is 150 miles in length and varies from 4 
miles to 30 in width, covering an area of 2,184 square miles, some 200 square miles 
more than the state of Delaware and slightly more than half the area of the island 
of Jamaica in the British West Indies. Its rich red soil and red sandstone forma- 
tions make up a distinctive and even topography, no point in the island attaining a 
greater altitude than 390 feet above sea level. A climate tempered by the surround- 
ing waters of the gulf and yet free from the rigours of Atlantic storms, combined 
with numerous rivers, sheltered harbours and rolling plains, offers great induce- 
ments to the pursuit of agriculture and of fishing. The province is noted for its 
predominance in the fox-farming industry, its lobster canneries, and its production 
of oats and potatoes. 

Nova Scotia.—The province of Nova Scotia is 386 miles in length by from 50 
to 100 miles in width, a long and rather narrow strip of land lying parallel to the 
Maine and New Brunswick coast and joined to the latter by the isthmus of Chig- 
necto. It includes at its north the island of Cape Breton, which is separated from 
the mairland by the strait of Canso. The total area of the province is 21,428 square 
miles, a little over 2,000 square miles less than the combined area of Belgium and 
Holland. Cape Breton island, at the mouth of the gulf of St. Lawrence and sheltering 
Prince Edward Island from the Atlantic, is roughly 100 miles in length with an 
extreme breadth of 87 miles, its area of 3,120 square miles enclosing the salt water 
lakes of Bras d’Or, connected with the sea at the north by two natural channels 
and at the south by the St. Peters ship canal. The ridge of mountainous country 
running through the centre of the Nova Scotia mainland divides it roughly into 
two slopes, that facing the Atlantic being generally rocky, barren and open to the 
sweep of Atlantic storms, while the other, facing the bay of Fundy and the gulf of 
St. Lawrence, consists for the most part of fertile arable plains and river valleys, 
and is noted for its general farming and fruit farming districts. The Atlantic coast 
is deeply indented with numerous excellent harbours. 

New Brunswick.—With a total area of 27,985 square miles, New Brunsvick 
may be compared to Scotland with its area of 30,405 square ritihes: The conform- 
ation of the province is also rather similar to that of Scotland, for the country, 
although rot mountainous, is diversified by the occurrence of a great number of 
low hills and valleys. While New Brunswick is essentially a part of the mainland, 
the bay of Chaleur at the north, the gulf of St. Lawrence and Northumberland 
strait at the east, the bay of Fundy at the south and Passamaquoddy bay at the 
southwest, provide the province with a very extensive sea coast. Although larger in 
area than Nova Scotia, New Brunswick does not cover as many degrees of latitude, 
its most southern point being a little south of 45° north latitude and its most northern 
a little north of 48°, while Nova Scotia extends roughly from the 43rd to the 47th 
parallel. To its southwest is a group of islands belonging to the province, the most 
important of which are Grand Manan, Campobello, and the West Isles. The soil 
of these islands, similar to much of that on the mainland, is generally fertile, but only 
a small proportion of it is under cultivation. New Brunswick has been called the 
best watered country in the world; numerous rivers provide access to extensive 
lumbering areas in its interior and to many of the most attractive hunting and fishing 
resorts in the Dominion. 


Quebec.—Quebec might with considerable accuracy be included among the 
Maritime provinces, for the gulf of St. Lawrence is really a part of the Atlantic, 
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while salt water washes the coasts of the province for many miles on its northern 
and western borders. Besides including a narrow strip of land between the St. 
Lawrence and the international and New Brunswick boundaries, Quebec extends 
northward from the St. Lawrence and Ottawa rivers to Labrador and Hudson 
strait, covering over 17° of latitude and an area of 594,434 square miles. The 
combined areas of France, Germany and Spain are some 5,000 square miles less 
than the area of Quebec. Apart from its importance as the threshold of Canada and 
the gateway through which ocean vessels must pass on their way to the interior of 
the continent, Quebec is also noted for its natural resources. The untold timber 
_ limits of its northern areas form the basis for a great pulp and paper industry of the 
present and the future. Its rivers, many of them as yet comparatively unknown, 
may be harnessed to supply over one-third of the electric power availablein Canada. 
Its mineral deposits, particularly those of asbestos, have long been known for their 
quality and extent, while promising discoveries of copper and gold deposits have 
recently been made in Rouyn and neighbouring townships in the western part of 
the province, and the fisheries of the St. Lawrence river and gulf are well known. 
Agriculturally, the climate and soil of the St. Lawrence shores and the plains of the 
Eastern Townships make the province eminently fitted for general farming operations. 


Ontario.—The province of Ontario is the section of the Dominion contained 
between the great international lakes and Hudson bay and between the western 
boundary of Quebec and the eastern limits of Manitoba. Its most southern point 
is in north latitude 41° 41’ and its most northern in north latitude 56° 48’. The 
total area comprised within its limits is 407,262 square miles, of which its water 
area of 41,382 square miles furms the unusually large percentage of 10-16. The 
province is over 12,000 square miles greater in area than are France and Germany 
together, and when compared with the states to the south, Ontario is found to be 
almost equal in’ extent to the combined areas of the six New England states, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and Wisconsin. 
Many varieties of climate and soil are encountered, from the distinctively southern 
conditions found along the shores of lake Erie to the infinitely diverse ones of Hudson 
and James bay. Ontario, of all the provinces of Canada, is the centre of the 
country’s manufacturing life, owing to its abundant water-power resources and its 
proximity to the coal fields of Pennsylvania, but the many natural resources of its 
rural districts are not on this account neglected. Mining in the Sudbury, Cobalt 
and Porcupine districts is a thriving industry, the nickel coming from the Sudbury 
field amounting to 90 p.c. of the world’s production, while most of the gold mined 
in Canada is found in the province. Fruit farming in the Niagara district and 
general farming throughout the entire central part of the province are carried 
on extensively under unusually favourable conditions, while timber and furs are 
among the most important products of more northern parts. 


Manitoba.—Manitoba, the most easterly of the prairie provinces and also the 
oldest in point of settlement, extends roughly from a line joining the west coast of 
Hudson bay and the lake of the Woods to a line approximating closely to the 102nd 
meridian west from Greenwich. On the north and south it is bounded by the 60th 
and 49th parallels of latitude respectively. The total area of Manitoba is 251,832 
square miles,—8,566 square miles greater than twice the total area of the British 
Isles. The province has been regarded as typically agricultural, its southern plains 
being specially adapted to this form of industry. Its northern districts, however, 
_with a topography very differert from that of its prairies, are of importance in the 
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production of timber and also contain large mineral deposits, particularly of copper- 
gold ore. About three-fifths of the area of this province is underlain with the 
Precamb ian rocks which have been found so rich in minerals in Northern Ontario 
and Quebec. 

Saskatchewan.—The central prairie province, contained within the western 
boundary of Manitoba, the 49th and 60th parallels of latitude, and the 110th meri- 
dian, covers an area of 251,700 square miles, but slightly less than that of Mani- 
toba, and greater by 5,000 square miles than the combined areas of the British 
Isles and Norway. The country consists for the most part of open rolling prairie 
at an average altitude of 1,500 feet above sea-level, while in the north it assumes 
a more broken aspect, and is as yet but slightly developed. The climate is quite 
different from that of Eastern Canada, with less precipitation and perhaps slightly 
more severe features than are encountered in many other parts of the country, but 
is nevertheless most favourable to plant and animal growth. The northern districts 
are abundantly watered by lakes and rivers and are rich in timber resources. 


Alberta.—Lying between Saskatchewan on the east and the Rocky mountains 
and the 120th meridian on the west, and bounded on the north and south by the 
Northwest Territories and the United States respectively, is the province of Alberta. 
Its area is slightly greater than that of Saskatchewan or Manitoba, comprising a 
total of 255,285 square miles, over 8,600 square miles greater than the combined 
areas of the British Isles and Norway. Formerly an almost exclusively ranching 
country, it has now become a great wheat-producing region, the frontier of the 
grain-growing area now approximating to the line of the foot-hills of the Rockies. 
In the southwest, considerable coal and oil mining are carried on; lumbering is 
important in the more mountainous western parts and in the north, while some 
ranching is still pursued in the less populous sections. The climate of Alberta is a 
particularly pleasant one, cooler in summer than more eastern parts of the country 
and tempered in winter by the ‘‘Chinook”’ winds. : 


British _Columbia.—The province of British Columbia is in some respects the 
most favoured part of Canada. Within its boundaries are reproduced all the 
varied climates of the Dominion and almost every natural feature, while some of 
its climatic and geographical conditions are peculiar to the province. Extending 
from the Rockies to the Pacific and from the 49th to the 60th parallel of latitude, 
_ its limits contain an area of 355,855 square miles, about three times the area of 
Italy, slightly less than three times the area of the British Isles and but slightly 
less than the combired area of the British Isles, Norway and Italy. The many 
islands of the Pacific coast, notably Vancouver island, with an area of about 13,500 
square miles, and the Queen Charlotte group, are included in the province and are 
noted for their temperate climate and abundant natural resources. The mines, 
timber limits, fisheries and agricultural resources of the province are remarkable 
‘for their quality and extent. 

Yukon and Northwest Territortes——The vast area of 1,516,758 square miles is 
included within the boundaries of Canada’s northern subdivisions, the Yukon 
Territory and the three provisional districts of the Northwest Territories. This is 
over twelve times the area of the British Isles, nearly half the area of the United 
States, and more than the combined areas of the Argentine Republic and Chile in 
South America. Much of these nortbern regions is uninhabited, large areas of them 
even unexplored, but none the less. they are of considerable potential economic value, 
owing to their possibilities in agricultural and pastoral production, to their mineral. 
deposits, such as the Yukon gold fields, as well as to their forest resources and their furs. 
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Summary of Land and Water Area.—For the convenience of the reader, 
the total land and water area of the Dominion, together with its distribution into 
provinces and territories, is shown in Table 1. 


1.—Land and Water Area of Canada, by Provinces and Territories, as in 1928. 


z Total 
Provinces. Land. Water. Land and 
Water. 
sq. miles. | sq. miles. | sq. miles. 
Smee soar TRIB Ss eee oy ie ee eds oh oe ol . 2,184 > = i: ; 
Nova Scotia. spear aeaiobs bias dace WSS ort 8 i aici oe icrac eis RRS DIS ie cele dels Gow 21,068 360 21,428 
We metal UMeC Rese se ccte Coie co cdi att cee CoO wo oe eh on 27,911 74 27,985 
Quebec ces SOR OE TOI R IE ROS ALIS incre ee ORATOR Sa Oe Beg Be 583 , 895 10,539 594,434 
Ontario Batata iccutintatdiaou's ls Te vic; anc: Sener MaTa ers Rete Mee See ol cladetiessieamern clece 365, 880 41,382 407, 262 
LILES Ta¥§ P| 972°, Soh eRe Sapp OS eMeRR Sogo 2) O(a bed pA eae ey are a bh oa 231,926 19,906 251, 832 
PSABICA COME WEIN 3.2 ac). <i cmon ene aes He Le ee eer Mad itee 240,200 11,500 251, 700 
Alberta ES aise Oe api a tetera, aR A GS ea Riche Saath SN conan ee 250,925 4,360 255 , 285 
BmtishiColimbiacs. 2 2..4 eee eee eee Rn ee pecans 353,416 2,439 355, 855 
WAUKON see eset ves oe chee BB ork oc OBS eee a RE IRE SUES 206,427 649 207,076 
Northwest Territories—_ 
TANK ers ope ear rien comin iene ern Cae) SOREN, 546, 532 7,500 554,032 
4 CNY LoL FE Seg aie aN 2 Dake Cot ea IER GA ON ay fee aS 218, 460 9,700 228,160 
Mackenzie ac.) acess cei eke s Pe RSC RG, A ORS 493 , 225 34, 265 527,490 
PORE es cca oo ae ln TSO aces oho eels 3,542,049 142, 674 3,684, 723 


The water area, as given above, is exclusive of Hudson bay, Ungava bay, the 
bay of Fundy, the gulf of St. Lawrence and all other tidal waters, excepting that 
portion of the river St. Lawrence which is between Pointe-des-Monts and the foot of 
lake St. Peter, in Quebec. 


Section 1.—Orography. 


The topographical features of the present surface of the North American 
continent admit of its division, in Canada, into several orographic provinces. 
The exposed surface of the old Precambrian continent forms one of the largest 
divisions and has been called the Canadian Shield, the Archean Peneplain and in 
its southern portion, the Laurentian Highland. The mountainous country of the 
west constitutes the Cordilleras, wkile the mountains of eastern United States, in 
their continuation across the border, form the Appalachian highland of Eastern 
Canada. The Great Plains, with various subdivisions, occupy the area between 
the mountainous area of the west and the great, roughened surface of the Canadian 
Shield. The St. Lawrence Lowlands lie between the Laurentian and Appalachian 
Highlands. Within the borders of the Canadian Shield an area on the southern 
margin of Hudson bay has been referred to as the “‘clay belt’”’. It occupies a part 
of the basin that during the glacial period was submerged and covered with a coating 
of clay which smoothed over its inequalities and concealed most of the underlying 
rocks. Since its emergence the surface has been but slightly altered by eae 
channels cut across it. 

Orographical maps of Eastern and Western Canada, showing see tlon above 
sea-level, will be found on pages 6 and 8 of this volume. 


Canadian Shield.—The portion of the Precambrian continent whose 
exposed surface still forms a large part of Canada has an area of about two and 
a half million square miles. Its northern border crosses the Arctic archipelago and 
the eastern lies beyond Baffin island and Labrador and reaches the depressed area 
occupied by the St. Lawrence river, a short spur or point crossing this valley at the 
outlet of lake Ontario to join the Adirondack mountains in New York. The south- 
ern boundary runs from the spur west to Georgian bay, skirts the north shore of 
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lake Huron and sweeps almost entirely around the ancient depressed area occupied 
by lake Superior. The western edge, from the lake of the Woods and lake Winnipeg, 
bears northwest to the western end of lake Athabaska and passes through the 
basins occupied by Great Slave and Great Bear lakes, reaching the Arctic ocean 
east of the Mackenzie River delta. In detail, the surface features of the Canadian 
Shield are irregular; but, viewed broadly, it has the conformation of a great plain, 
depressed toward the centre and in the north and slightly elevated along the eastern 
and southern borders, where it presents a rather steep outward slope. The general 
elevation in the eastern portion is under 2,000 feet, and over the larger part of the - 
plain is about 1,000 feet. The highest portion is along the northeastern margin, where 
it presents a steep face to the sea, rising to a maximum altitude of about 6,000 feet. 


Appalachian Region.—The continuation of the Green mountains of Vermont 
into Canada may be traced in the Notre Dame mountains, which approach the 
St. Lawrence below Quebec and, continuing with more easterly trend, form the 
highland of the Gaspé peninsula. Over a large part of the region, these hills hardly 
attain the dignity of mountains, but peaks rising 3,500 feet above the nearby coast 
are found in the Gaspé peninsula. The continuation of the White mountains of 
New Hampshire is found in the highlands of Maine and New Brunswick, the contin- 
uity being shown quite plainly by the rock-folding and other evidences of the 
great earth movements which caused the topography. An additional ridge appar- 
ently forms the present province of Nova Scotia, and although the highlands of that 
province in few places rise to elevations greater than 1,500 feet, the rock structure 
indicates that it was a mountainous country at no very remote geological period. 


St. Lawrence Lowlands.—The southern interior of the continent consists 
of a plain of low relief, bordered on the east by the Appalachian mountains, on the 
west by the Cordilleran mountain systems, and on the north by the Laurentian 
plateau. This plain, in its Canadian portion, is known as the St. Lawrence Low- 
lands, and extends from a short distance below Quebec city to lake Huron, with a 
length of 600 miles and an area of 35,000 square miles. To the northeast it becomes 
reduced in width, and in the vicinity of Quebec is represented by a narrow plateau 
or shelf-on each side of the St. Lawrence river. The triangular area beyond, in 
which is the island of Anticosti, is structurally related to the central lowlands. 
The St. Lawrence Lowlands may be divided into three sections:—(1) the St. Lawrence 
river plain, separated from (2) the Eastern Ontario basin, by a point of crystalline 
rocks, and (8) the Ontario peninsula, a slightly more elevated plain whose eastern 
border is a steep escarpment, the eastern outcrop of a heavy limestone bed which 
underlies the western peninsula. 


Great Plains.—A great area, including many diverse features, lies to the east 
of the Cordilleras. The portion that is included under the term Great Plains 
extends from the southwestern edge of the ancient surface, forming the Canadian 
Shield, to the eastern edge of the mountainous region of the Cordilleras. In the 
belt traversed by the railway lines a three-fold division into prairie steppes, rising 
one above the other, is clearly recognizable, though the divisions are not distinguish- 
able in the region farther north to which the term prairie is not applicable. For the 
purpose of description, these three divisions are adopted, and a fourth is added for 
the broken hilly country of the foot-hills. -The first or eastern division comprises 
the plain lying between the Canadian Shield and the plateau formed of Cretaceous 
sediments; the second extends from the edge of this plateau westward to the erosion 
remnants of former Tertiary deposits; and the third stretches from this line west- 
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ward to the foot-hills. North of the prairie country these distinctions are less 
noticeable, and divisions two and three become merged into one. 


Cordilleran Region.—The western part of the American continent is more 
or less mountainous. The Andean chain, which extends throughout the length 
of South America and broadens out in the United States and in Canada, has an 
average width of over 500 miles. This region, covering about 600,000 square 
miles in Canada, is the most elevated in the Dominion, many of the summits reach- 
ing heights of 10,000 feet, with occasional peaks over 13,000 feet above sea-level. 
The mountainous tract forming the Cordilleras can be divided broadly into three 
parallel bands; a series of plateaus and mountains, comprised in the Columbia, 
Interior, Cassiar and Yukon systems, forming the central part, referred to as the 
Central Belt; another series of parallel ridges east of the central plateaus, formed 
of fault rocks and folds and including the Rocky and Arctic systems, known as the 
Eastern Belt; and a third division between the plateau country and the Pacific, 
composed of the Pacific and Insular systems, called the Western Belt. 

Following is a list of the principal named Canadian Cordilleran peaks exceeding 
11,000 feet in elevation :— 


Mountain Peaks. Elevation. N. Lat. W. Long. Range. 
Alberta— it. e , ° , 
POEL IS. OSU dh O. bene sdedloee 11,874 52 14 117 386 |Rocky Mts. 
PIOSAN NAL ee hn et AA 11,214 51 59 117 12 G3 
PSS MTDOMOl score ees on eos deans 11,870 50 56 115 42 < 
Athnbasks | eer). erie ee. 11,452 52 07 117 11 ee 
Coleman...... ASE AE Sp repeat date 11,000 52 06 116 55 - 
i 12,294 52 09 117 27 ce 
11,235 51 18 116 15 ne 
11,060 52 19 117 00 ad < 
11, 902 51 48 116 56 ss 
11,026 52 33 117 54 ee 
11,135 51 34 116 15 € 
11,457 bit 20 116 17 4 
11,316 50 32 115 12 sf 
IEG all OC hues 98 eae RO eA B ORB ar es a 11,400 52 10 117 30 cf 
WRLC HCHO ert ete ad fan ee tee 11, 500 52 13 17 19 & 
WEL  e eI oe oR Oe 11,495 51 58 117 06 as 
eR ete. 0s ss ies Ps en wes 11,230 51 22 116 17 oo 
Het bel as eae tse Meee ot ieee 11,150 50 52 115 39 bs 
DimwWourlas! see. aesiee):. cb, eek 11,174 50 43 115 20 $6 
Snow Domel...... CL TT OMS 11,340 52 11 117 19 ¥ 
Diubireld es Aske Mio eA, Bs oe 11,320 52 15 117 29 ae 
FROM lea os OAs tos sR hieiescll a « Posrmatcs 11, 636 51 21 116 “15 se 
POW WANS es dik cies chet cule beets (13, 675 52 13 117 12 id 
12,085 
SAG COTTE] Sond 0 pata ee ARP aA A di It; 365 51 23 116 18 vh! 
NSU ea, Ie ate is DM RIOD ot a > i os 11,000 51 58 116 45 e 
WOOLION ccm e bee laa ee Oa 11,170 52 18 117 25 < 
British Columbia— 
TEATS SPOS Ra Ae Saag Ri see Se Sera ae 11,000 54 00 120 15 |Rocky Mts. 
BSEV COMMe tee mcticnnrsne ode toutes nae 11,507 52 03 117 20 es 
Clomenceaties 2) Chm. ada aieisiclveieies ace 12,001 - - - - iy 
NOG Dee cian sath: wigrsicle ti eeras sess 11,500 53 26 119 26 fy 
Wisto Tosa de sabe} siadiode ewe c 11,076 50 28 116 25 . |Selkirk Mts. 
MATT WOREROT®? 5 2555. B ojos! sicieie.n s ssioie's Gis 15,300 58 54 137 31 St. Elias Mts. 
IA PHATE cen rae coe Mh oe cee oi cs 11,342 50 29 116 27 ~—«|Selkirk Mis. . 
KGOOGHIEI Ss. hei 0d esas eee xe 11, 676 51 12 116 24 |Rocky Mts. 
StS (Ess Os I Lb okie AR deity dade 11; 113 51 09 117 25 =‘|Selkirk Mts. 
itubericeys sas é 11,051 51 22 116 18 + 
PUTO: Sacerensen iG Pals 50 24 116 32 Rocky Mts. 
King George 11, 226 50 36 115 24 ee 
esploncdent.(226¢ co. ste. ce eee aes 11, 240 53 05 119 07 cy 
IRODBOR Sc iecse tone soke ee cles 12,972 53 07 119 08 ee : 
LEO ices a Oe a a ee 12,860 58 59 137 30 St. Elias Mts. 
Rey Vlas Pee is cig SA as Piniacs See ae 11033 51 09 117 24 Selkirk Mts. 
PEREMIOTONGOE oes sa cceice arewtgces ss 11,000 54 00 120 15 |Rocky Mts. 
ASIA MOAMIOL S|. eum aetn dclboe as Chae eee 11,590 51 39 117 52 Selkirk Mts. 
no Helmict.. 6 ccbess ct ke eke ee 11,160 51 il 116 20 Rocky Mts. 
me ILeROIns ft 0)e chee a cksa tl aee cee oe 11,101 53 08 119 16 A. 


1 These peaks are on the interprovincial boundary beyween Alberta and British Columbia. 
2 These peaks are on the international boundary between British Columbia and Alaska. 
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Mountain Peaks. Elevation. N. Lat. W. Long. Range. 


Yukon!— ft. Y Z 5 f 
INI VerstonOs, sete ee on as care kie. te Mek aeins 14,490 60 21 139 02 St. Elias Mts. 
Aniglistaie bachecce.s Mate cient deo roo 14,070 60 18 140 28 ss 
BYE D 0 by 8 5h 5 RO RR Re ee 11,375 60 19 140 31 os 
Badham. fepesiettietd.. scene aetee 12,625 60 38 139 47 so 
COG Renee. SINS. ccc ce de 13, 754 60 10 139 59 “ 
SOLACE ME Coen rire Tonics terete 13, 250 - - _ - Gy 
Fub bard. (ee. ait so Me eee 14,950 61 16 140 53 cE 
SCARCE Miami OLE oh tose ers 11, 700 60 20 140 43 $s 
ALGIN MERE SNe, Ore. FY Sas hth 17,130 60 35 140 39 a 
NGOOA RA aes eis ok ngcctn Aho Bee eles 19, 850 60 35 140 yal ss 
UGTA ern Tee oie croc caer co che 17,147 61 01 140 28 is 
Malaspina ieriens caRiaeidoes ito dee 12,150 60 19 140 34 < 
MMeCArEMUr a, satel. a oe eras 14,400 60 36 140 13 sf 
INGWHON Eocene ac ares bene Gee 13,811 60 19 140 62 sf 
STL all Rist Seg dare eoteng we Or nes get Pag a 18,008 60 18 140 57 ee 
SLOOLGn ts eae Mee ota errr 16, 644 61 06 140 19 ss 
Strickland 422 12 -aoes flee aha 13,818 61 14 140 45 by 
VANCOUVER: cicero oh Pe Se 15,696 60 21 139 42 “ 
Wallets sees seatk ett oe cere Shae 14,498 61 00 140 00 ee 
W 000s: EC 3555 .0e, aera euemr re een 15,885 61 14 140 31 ve 


i These peaks are on or near the Yukon-Alaska boundary. 

Norr.—The highest mountain east of the Rockies, with the exception of the Torngats in Labrador, - 
peaks of which exceed 6,000 feet, is Tabletop mountain (recently re-named Mount Jacques Cartier by the 
Geographic Board of Canada) in N. lat. 48° 59’, W. long. 65° 56’, Gaspé district, Quebec, the summit of 
which is 4,350 feet above sea level. 


Section 2.—Rivers and Lakes. 


General.—The waterways of Canada constitute not only one of its most 
remarkable geographic features, but one of the most vital elements of its national 
existence. The water area of 142,674 square miles is unusually large, constituting 
almost 4 p.c. of the total area of the country, whereas the water area of the United 
States forms but slightly more than 13 p.c. of its area. The Great Lakes, with 
the St. Lawrence river, form the most important system of waterways on the conti- 
nent and one of the most notable fresh water transportation routes in the world. 
Their value in facilitating the cheap and speedy shipment of grain from the Prairie 
Provinces cannot be overestimated. These lakes never freeze over, but usually 
most of their harbours are closed by ice about the middle of December and remain 
frozen over until the end of March or the beginning of April. 

Drainage Basins.—The great drainage basins of Canada are the Atlantic 
(524,900 square miles), the Hudson bay (1,486,000 square miles), the Arctic (1,290,- 
000 square miles), the Pacific (887,300 square miles) and the gulf of Mexico (12,365 
square miles). Table 2 indicates the drainage areas of the more important rivers. 

2. 


Norr.—Owing to overlapping and to the fact that minor basins are omitted, the totals of each drainage 
basin do not represent an addition of the drainage areas as given. Tributaries and sub-tributaries are indi- 
cated by indentation of thenames. The Gulf of Mexico basin is that part of the southern area of the Prairie 
Provinces drained by the Missouri and Mississippi rivers and their tributaries. 


Area Area 


Drainage Basins. Drained. Drainage Basins. Drained. 
: sq. miles. sq. miles. 
Atlantic Basin. Hudson Bay Basin. 

WY Gieih veh lout 2 aes Ae Oe ee TE Se 5 400s eisoksoalk< ean oo nee 1 cohen ee 62,400 
Stadio lnmeeeevay ree ee... ors ca eee ae 25, 500" }IGeOTe es ttn. ae ses nee EE 20,000 
Stee wr encenene nies ioc eee oon 809; DOOM Big weer at cei. ls a, citron eee 26,300 
Daguenaya. fo. Mesa. de ee 353; 900. || Hastmiainees so), ccs cae ctietece Serer ee 25,500 
Dts Maanice se. aac as stad dinn ee 16; 2002 eRupert.).ce coco etee a eee ee 15,700 
ET ONC het or ag a pvp ee ae 8, 000: ||sBroad backs... once seen eee 9,800 
ING DIG Onis tats ae re as Bees Chee 90002} dNobtawaiyir.... 0. 6-aueoe ae ae rae eee 29, 800 
Ottawat vce ee reser noes inte 56; 700-|| Moose) aiittchin ocho cee en eee 42,100 
Lab yrs icc waeaee Mente acess ais 3,500 ADI tip lina nc ow cee aa eee 11,300 
Gatneat:\se o.cesee ek oe 9,100 Massinaibin: -s.c.sen cnosi erdee iaeess 10, 600 
——————|] Albany......... ccc. c ccc c ee ee cess ee 59,800 
"Potal: 32 eens eetiaaes 524, 900 WWeenogaml'.... ees eee eee 20,700 


‘Attawapiskat siiuveeee. ee eee 18,700 
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2.—Drainage Basins of Canada—concluded. 


Trai Shy Area ; : Area 
rainage Basins Draineds Drainage Basins. Drained. 
Hudson Bay Basin—concluded. sq. miles. Pacific Basin—concluded. sq. miles. 
“NUAUSSTLSS2, SEAT SC ar ne mn a 2A NOG POUL Kine stem cette meres etree ee ks cate 20,300 
PED VELIDS Oe eesti einen Tee ‘eee SSeOOOe IN a SB aie neers eretre tees mie Sree 7,400 
Be OSER RRM erent termes ac Co eee Or OU CS KECNE caveats, ote erate nicieeicie wrortiereeicr: 19,300 
Welbon. 5... Eee eee Cae FTL AES SOPS00: eb raser sch .:. eeeons RE A. a, 91,700 
VSIUEV 0: 2 SOR, Be ee an 44,000 WUMOMIPSON te aceite Sesars Cece aaa es 21,800 
PUTA g BSI or Mere rdcrak mien warniehs 20, 600 Nechako.< cae pee ee eats ELD. 15,700 
BRO OR a5 je Sieben KR AR a 63, 400 SIDER WATE E a xGe Reet ok hs vere teacteeerEe 5,600 
PASSINIDOING:.ivnsoantee elite sees Se 52,600 Oucsnel ctenekaaeeckeinoccke ede Re 4,500 
DEpicatchewan cy ys7 weno Tie: 158, 800 C@hileotinie.connnnkrwierie skeen 7,500 
North Saskatchewan.............. 4s 00s L@olum Dig tankincxnssscannwbawn neck hens 39,300 
South Saskatchewan.............. 65, 500 MSQOLEDAY: «sar tatrtaseroe oot ees ba tatetedte te 15,500 
lavve WOE) ge ena Sean en eee 18,300 ORATIASAD tsisoc tare eaten Sees 6,000 
BOW copes eee ae ae een, f 11,100 HSOULIO sack ce aA er SCS wi Bis what 3,160 
IS GUV eer Rinkenwes OC nik SES tt Ont 8,900 Pend di Oreille seemey «7.8 c/etetentoes- 1,190 
MO DOTCI lene ay RESP ak Sau es TRA Ak 115,500 ————— 
USRUNTMMELON SL Me chinkAns hath wm’ he bis 32,700 Total, Beers fe Oe 387,300 
ORDA WNEAER RR See Kena SLR Re 58,500 
Oval sub ovine tk tbs 1, 486.000 Arctic Basin. 
184240) cee i a ee 47,500 
Pacific Basin. Coppermine: 25.0.6 sh pons eee ee aes es 29,100 
Macken Zien <2 .aas. cetee vile siete aeons 682,000 
BNO RT ie OR oreo oe has Se we Seca 145,800 Ji bie eee ee ee ea eee rr’ 100, 700 
PMINOUINDO Lo css Fines eS hex ae es Pee 24, 600 Fay etree teeter rere 25,700 
DLOWAEG Ke choke ah Cote 21,900 FORCE Seed ek eee a elle le nese Whee Whe 117,100 
Ot eee eR eee hie te TE ee Fa 21,300 PAL habas kate 7.507 Goshen sori ee ete 58, 900 
MEOW Ghetto e ads Gos oe eae os See es 35,100 SS 
. WU CORE ere darth nite cee lene 15,000 4 Wy 6) Ee ee ee Re a 1,290,000 
J/,NU 15/2) Se SRNR Re enc ics Hee MP ae ye 11,200 
PERU ae ees ero eee re 7,600 Gulf of Mexico Basin.............. | 12,365 


St. Lawrence River System.—Most important of the lakes and rivers of 
Canada is the chain of the Great Lakes with their connecting rivers, the St. Law- 
rence river and its tributaries. This chain is called the St. Lawrence River system. 
The Great Lakes, separating the province of Ontario from the United States and 
connected by a series of canals with the St. Lawrence river, allow vessels drawing 
not over 14 feet of water to proceed from the Atlantic ocean to the interior of the 
Dominion as far as Fort William and Port Arthur, twin cities situated on lake 
Superior, practically half way across the continent. 


Other River Systems.—Apart from the St. Lawrence, the great waterway 
of the eastern half of the Dominion, other systems also merit some attention. The 
Saskatchewan river, for example, flowing eastward from the Rocky mountains to 
lake Winnipeg and thence northward by the Nelson river into Hudson bay, drains 
a great part of the plains of the western provinces. In the north, the Mackenzie 
river, with its tributaries the Slave, Liard, Athabaska and Peace rivers, follows 
the northerly slope of the Great Plain and empties into the Arctic ocean, its waters 
having traversed in all a distance of 2,525 miles. The Yukon river, after draining 
a great part of the Yukon Territory, flows northward through Alaska into the 
Behring sea after a course of 1,765 miles. The Fraser, Columbia, Skeena and 
Stikine rivers flow into the Pacific ocean after draining the western slopes of the 
mountains of British Columbia. Table 3 gives the lengths of the principal rivers 
with their tributaries, classified according to the course taken by their waters. 
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3.—Lengths of Principal Rivers and Tributaries in Canada. 


Norr .—In this table the tributaries and sub-tributaries are indicated by indentation of the names. 
Thus the Ottawa and other rivers are shown as tributary to the St. Lawrence, and the Gatineau and other 


rivers as tributary to the Ottawa. 


Rivers. 


Flowing into the Atlantic Ocean. 


Natashkwan (to Labrador boundary)...... 
MOMAING Ace hee ok oe ee oan eee 
IMEOISION etch cs cc ce ne ne ee he eae ee 
ScesMarguerité > 2 c.cn causes e es Cee 
BUSIONN 005s oes wncakce nes mae eeer ee 


St. Lawrence (to head of St. Louis)........ 
iManikuaganvonnc coco eae ne 
OULSTOS 74 1a. ssw gs eaeneinn cee tit ete 


Peri DON kien. ots hoe ete cic ee eee 
Mistassinil crc siee ucacce eta tce 
Ashwapmuchuan.......cc0ssecccctesse- 
Chaudiére RARE Te ORS I AM Bon in ene rioe 


Mattawine.... ccsbe cone ee oe 


IROULON ise om Ct es cel erat ke onions 
Liévre 


seeecc ore sre eeecces eo er ee seeeseeeseee 


Coulonge 
Dumoine 


eee erro cece eee ees eaneeseeseseoses 


cece eee eee eee oor esreeeesereoeee 


Mississipptssosse serena ear ae eee 
Madawaskasoarcay ee eree ee ny ae 
Petaiweiwaccc: Somer Rees pone ene 
Moira 


wee esees eee esrecececec ces ee ose oeceeeeoees 


French (to head of Sturgeon)............. 
Sturgeon, deel. ee eh ee 
Spanish SARs Gs 5 soe epee. Ve a Me Se 
Mississagi 
Thessalon 


eee eee e eee rr oo eee eeeeceesesrereee 


Ce 


PPA VOSS Sa Fs ates ante ch bp e, cos oan AACE aot 
N Boon (to lake Winnipeg) ........0..0-0000: 
Nelson (to head of Bow)..............-++-- 
Red (to head of lake Traverse).. cer 
Red (to head of Sheyenne)............... 
Agsiniboine.)trs acetate see can ee 
IDOUDSE IONS . iS. oF Soccuxds ns ten odten boeken 
CHIGADPDEUC gat. tate cote ee eee 
Winnipeg (to head of Firesteel)........... 
ing lishment. foes seen, 
Saskatchewan (to head of Bow).......... 
North SaskatchewansAn.cs-ck -aateees 


Rivers. 


Flowing into Hudson Bay—concluded. 


Attawapiskatal. oc:.2 ceeeeel«ticeat eae 
Albany (to head of Cat river)..... ag 
Moose (to head of Mattagami).... 
Matta ganiicr, cos <aeneacaeene eats 
ADD os Vite neo nrane ies RUM Boca 


IHFATTICANAW Ris... des cc ote nies Soe 
Nottaway (to head of Waswanipi)......... 

IWasWaniDpit- <2... oc. ae eee 
RUDOEt 458s vaio os soe Re Oe 
pesteais acl bitievaelot aie gate Utrera eee 


eee essere eer ese sesreresreseosecesesoseeees 


Peete etree reer eases er cers esresseseseseeseese 


Lea 

Koel (to head of Kaniapiskau).. 
Kaniapiskalls. cca. sor eure ee 

George sacs. | HO ee ae 


Flowing into the Pacific Ocean. 


Columbia (total)....... darebreee ete onic odes 
Columbia (in Canada)................+0.0«5 
Kootenay Wika leske Oh Sater obtetncctcter ee aa ieee oe 


Thompson (to head of North Thompson) 
North<Uhompson sentence 
South: Thompson sesscsccet nese cee 

Chilcotinseae ea ean eee ees ee 


Yukon (mouth to head of Nisutlin)........ 
Yukon (Int. boundary to head of Nisutlin) 
LEW oc cng ait Came ag eee kee ee 


orton Samat aut Syaveveyacooierntere cacrettte.a ie Tote cis enteeanee 


chee ew ee ee eee eccesr see se sore ee sesoeeesees 


Petitot ee Pe PORE LCA oe RS ee 
SELEY Bis cgshak  -tegeie Garten ces eee eee eee 


Miles. 


Y 
hittle' Smoky... 30. exc seeeeeea 
Coppermine 2st) ic soo oc eo a aR en Oe 
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The Great Lakes.—Table 4 shows the length, breadth, area, elevation above 
sea-level and maximum depth of each of the Great Lakes. Particularly notable is 
the depth of lake Superior and the shallowness of lake St. Clair and lake Erie. 


4.—Area, Elevation and Depth of the Great Lakes. 


: Elevation 
Lakes. Length. Breadth. Maximum Area, above 
depth. 
sea-level. 
miles. miles. feet. square feet. 
miles. 

PIBNGIIOU MR Tactic dine tiene aici ierociias ace Ge hohe _ 383 160 1,180 31,810 602-29 
DV RTEAaL Ie UIT cteteta tora stich ceara) ote here w evar ieresere ares toy 320 118 870 22,400 581-13 
ME a A ho onde oak o'5 e.xiecare OS we 247 101 750 23,010 581-13 
PERRIN O SST Terres ea Gerace cr koro cre) ame aadrote micro scm eeke 26 24 23 460 575-62 
DEES h ad ME a SA i CS A ee oe 241 57 210 9,940 572-52 
DAP THO ee china torcic ho dies fottad ho aie neers 180 53 738 7,540 246-17 


Lake Superior, with its area of 31,810 square miles, is the largest body of fresh 
water in the world. As the international boundary between Canada and the United 
States passes through the centre of lakes Superior, Huron, Erie, St. Clair and Ontario, 
only a part of the areas of these lakes given in the above statement is Canadian. 
The whole of lake Michigan is within United States territory. From the western 
end of lake Superior to the mouth of the St. Lawrence there is, with the aid of the 
canal system, a continuous navigable waterway. The total length of the St. Law- 
rence river from the head of the St. Louis river to Pointe-des-Monts, at the entrance 
of the gulf of St. Lawrence, is 1,900 miles. The tributaries of the St. Lawrence, 
several of which have themselves important tributaries, include the Ottawa river, 
685 miles long, the St. Maurice river, 325 miles long, and the Saguenay (to head of 
Peribonka), 405 miles long. 


Other Inland Waters.—In addition to the Great Lakes there are large bodies 
of inland water in other parts of Canada. Of these only the following principal 
lakes, with their respective areas, need be mentioned:—in Quebec, lake Mistassini 
(870 square miles); in Ontario, lake Nipigon (1,730 square miles); in Manitoba, 
lake Winnipeg (9,459 square miles); lake Winnipegosis (2,086 square miles) and 
lake Manitoba (1,817 square miles); in Saskatchewan, Reindeer lake (1,765 square 
miles); in Alberta, lake Athabaska (2,762 square miles). All these are within the 
boundaries of the provinces as at present constituted and are exclusive of lakes 
situated in the Northwest Territories, the largest of which are Great Bear lake 
(12,200 square miles) and Great Slave lake (9,800 square miles) in the district of 
Mackenzie. 


‘Table 5 gives a list of the principal lakes of Canada by provinces, with the 
area of each in square miles. The table corresponds with the delimitation of the 
provinces as altered by the Boundary Extension Acts, 1912 (2 Geo. V, cc. 82, 40 
and 45). 
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5.—Areas of Principal Canadian Lakes, by Provinces. 


Names of Lakes. Areas. Names of Lakes. Areas. 
square square: 
miles miles. 

Nova Scotia— Ontario—concluded. 
[ESD 6 Se ee ee Re 230 Superior, portion in Ontario............. 11,178 
Little Bras d’ Ort ea eee 130 Pimaganil..-c.ocos tere coher ee ee 90- 
Jimiskaming. part. eds. a. cee 52 
rout, English Tiver...:d.c ct eee 134 
New Brunswick— ‘rout, Severn Tiver ..2,s2.,0.0,0h or Cone 233 
(GTANG, 206s 5 Sek Pres A ee eee : 74 Wanapitel to 224 3 Se ere eee 45. 
Woods, lake of the, part in Ontario...... 1,100 
Quebec— 
Abitibi, portion in Quebec.............. 25 || Manitoba— 
Albanelsi; co-citation tea 160 PA ChAnaADUskOW... cc. cs. cance ne eee 92 
tAmiskigamisi es 07 Iii2.beacmos bees oh 392 ALUIRA eR ay oe. ie cas. See eee Se 100 
Barnes oo oy sce oe ee ae eee 56 Codat Baer rece. toc ae 452 
Champlain, portion in Quebec............ 3 COrmoOrant.s.5).cs eos ee eee eee 141 
C@hiboug ama t sok ees fo when ck 138 Cross. (Nelson River) o 3.0.3. cea eee 245, 
Clearwater Sits sto ete cede cee 478 Dauphin eh tees 2 eed eee ee 200: 
| D2 isos GO pen Get OOO ESA c 231 Doge es vacden cles ck ere eee 64 
PERDANED GW ee oases os whe he oe 59 ita whey.) 023 oo eee eee 546 
UAE So ee en Serene ay ae, ee 125 TOUS... bch na se ptomeen sic eee ee 319 
Great hong ts ss jes Pita doce sash 140 Granville..." si avn see re oe 207 
INGiAmpELOUSC, c...0 tk ter oie Secor ioe 150 ESIANG . £0. vs Calccusen ct cr eee ee 650: 
Fshiman(kuseanhosccwcm tess en foro ee 87 iKiskittogist...055 ee ete ee 122 
ICAICAMONS OR ee fe ee aie es aeeries uae 65 TSISicittOs Winks bo eae ee 69: 
HCA A DISK AUPE Reg. 0 ccc de eaten atin eaciae © eee 441 HSISGISSINGs /uc.s 0 es beh Peete SERA are yt 112 
ARG Y ON Nie aR Baa ee eon Said MOO haloes a 117 Manito batt. ise ee 1,817 
EO WOT OCA eee eerie kee on ee et ee 220 MOOSE: Ain et cece ee en eee 510° 
MEENA TCP PNe (co reve teen ahocs Tan ote ears rons cee 113 INAaMEW,DATEI «cco eee eee 9 
Mattagamic.. .adeirk Dnt steh ahh o theoele ey « 87 Northalndian 33), 4 rae ee eee 150 
Memphremagog, part in Quebec......... 28 Nueltin, Darts ..cd cht te Binet ee 76 
IGLOS 4.57 fe Soles d. Peed eee cae oa 400 Pelican (west of Winnipegosis)........... ; 80: 
Mistasaigt.\.,. if.kirs oe cact ae cc ee 870 Blawgreen.4maacnoeh tect hee 283 
INiehi unter eee seiee Se eee 208 UGG noe arte ee ee ee ee 80: 
Oo RN eh Sone at eae So. Shear oh oe 50 Red Deer, west of lake Winnipegosis. ... 86: 
WA VINO MMM Scie alae aiecate ere viatersiee nice 475 Reindeer<part.en. sccm ae eee ee 245, 
Pipmrakanhe., S450 bic.. co de eee san ee 100 StMartineg, cS eS 2 ae 125. 
IPI StIDIpe eee eect GRE ee 138 Saskenam=ac = ee ene 73 
QUINZO; EAC UCR ey ench ftae eee cree ger 46 BOUINS cicero bak coven ote hs eee 65 
St. Francis, river St. Lawrence, part.... 59 Sipiweskivce niievtis ties ee 178 
DiGO DT acho tattoos cuete sere ere rae 350 South Imdian: «<0. ae ee 1,200 
StpLOuis See eae cre three eee 56 Swan 5 tes, SA See See a ee pee 122 
pol Figtl SLU) nae eon UO AO of Rk AONE HORE omnes ya 2 130 (Roda tara sparbea Memen a ae eee 156 
Dinstwebamings Dart ccscnc thee te oe 65 WALCEDOD) 7 s.cchaivie .< Selunde ae hehe dene 90 
wo Mountains’ 2. oslads votoi . nexee es oe 54 Wekuskov section.) Sat eee eee 67 
WppernSealiens succinate pete eea 270 Winnipe st. 2) eu ee cece een 9,459. 
Wakoniclils {27 ainec ete INGA. sleet 44 Winnipegosis. 0 Fn a ee, wees a SGN 2,086 
Waswanipiescsnesse creck oe sarin er are 100 Woods: lake of the, parts meee oe 60 
F Aer | 331 
itibi, portion in Ontario............:- Saskatchewan— 
DO gerd: senpzettin Sire hte ce gh uaa 61 Aumiisli..: i hac as ain bras ose eee 111 
HST O Saar Ot erage cera TP ek cn eee 128 ‘Athabaska, DATE... 10 one eee 1,700 
Ene; rhe ie Ontarioit.d.. dion OS 5,019 eondle Fbch tite CVT 2 a ee oe 
uron, including Georgian bay, portion ANOGC ho ce ceinasawtgaler el ciate eee tee 
in Ontario... - ee ' eae : ; a he Ae 14,331 Churebill 3.2 02 See aes 213 
IROBA SATO rich cvanie- SARE SMe ctr 90 st. Cold. part ox «occa Cok as 5 ee ee ee 36 
La Croix, portion in Ontario............. 23 BOG, cues ctieicv ore cs uct see 406 
OMe Ree tt. tS OES 2 sens 75 Cumberland .701:04... 13.4.7. eee 93 
Manitou, Manitoulin island.............. 38 DIOTE os crs nee de Suctee es ae 242 
Malle Tunes, Lae des. F.o8! 2. sti ovens 104 Tie-3-la“Crosse!. £2005, i Re ae 187 
LAUDS. dhe lee ott Nena irae a Gone 54 Johnstone... <¢acis ts vcd.en sat Ren eee 123 
Namakan, portion in Ontario............ 19 ast; Mountain... <<. 0. cna ene Gene 88 
Nipizxan toiitete) Gin Test ye Beare: 1,730 Little Quilk | ..jaew ate Pe peat ok 70 
PNT Sy oR teh ee Be 2 og a 330 Manilow: « omc) ute eee ree ee 56 
Ontario, portion in Ontario.............. 3,727 Methy i002. be. oe eee 77 
Rainy, portion in Ontario............... 240 Montreal '.a.ccccrioneees poatate «eae tae 162 
ICO! yah whan Sees ote sc ee ey 43)... Namow., part.>...<e-0; oiveeeeee Serer: 73 
St. Clair, portion in Ontario............. 257 Peter: Pond shea... caer atone ae 302 
St. Francis, river St. Lawrence, part.... 24 Plonge, Lae latc: chatd ccna a a 64 
BU sOPeOD sn ae cues ee ee ert ee et ne 245 PPIMTOSE. DALt...6. cc Caxeeer eee 173 
Sand yer. 24: ARSE TET. MLL eae 246. Na Oullhs iy, ... cha teed, Meee eae Ae eee 151 
Deuls tins sglsit. ee ah Cee ed caacncke 392 fc Reindeer, Dart sasa:.. cm Wadeceheraar ese: 1,520 
Simcoe... 6% Mls Oe ROL eee 271 Ronge; Lae la 50) 20. a Ae ee ces 450 
Souwog is. icc 5 oe Hee ee 39 Snioothstone:.. Accs Sere nrabeeomeneas 94 


Sturgeon, English river.................. 106 Wollaston s..37o\s ee eee 768 


ISLANDS oe: 


5.—Areas of Principal Canadian Lakes, by Provinces—concluded. 


Names of Lakes. Names of Lakes. Areas. 
square 
miles 

Alberta— Northwest Territories— 
PUTA DAB ey DADC, Se cclvc ccs cwinrs siglne of cle ot IOLGCONES ike asco et ec otis come ee cee 475 
Beaverhills 2-26.22 oe: 80000 EOS 3 SMES Avylinerser 3 Fores Bike Ee Pas: 510 
PAOLO GAC LD ac CPS os.& 5 oso Re eS ROPER Ce Se Rae eee niin eee el od 975 
JSUT EAEY Come Se nh i 2-2 Ane Rte ee Clinton-Colden. S055. os este eee 310 
ONT LY: 28 Bees Pa aa acd = Me Oa NP a MUD a Wal Ur eee. eae tlie dteds 4 se 1,600 
RO nate a ee ibaa de «5 Se eee LES Ena ES Rts cares pas pednta too ai ait SGU Meier 175 
COMA PALE. ocak tek dawotote ce teete eke BELVO asec ato 980 
PMLIOSSET SLA VOn cach ine ters on oslo oe ee Gras SGA CLO MeE oy aa oe cout cee ae 450 
HDCT TONSA i ie oe otoci tere ok ake kc lett (Great Bearien nna wine cmeee ncn concer: 12,200 
WAEIATOSE PPAL Usa ceeate eee crt eos Cs ierehe GreatiSlavor sn voneccnt oe ee 9, 800 
alliance alec oe ee ce CA PBUTIO Co POM oe cutest SEhe, sin aoe elena 360 
(UIA aiiart: mere e SMa cid Ee Pore te Ae WICH OUS al lw Meee Shee comer tas 265 
WEA OTISO MA tein to.) rte sie ia parees tenes 540 
Martre, ac laos eile canis: isc ste igs oc 1,335 
British Columbia— Mia Gianyar 14 fee Bren Sie tae Cae ee, 250 
ISON NSE, Co itary Sens ae. aie, Sees INgeltin, Dakts waa hedacmeswo rts tse ss 260 
OND REU Pee ero oteren canrele aan fie oe oe UNCC Ge Willie tro ie toe teat baie, Sores See cele 350: 
RIDING Cee. tech Seer ad Lie POLE. MRE ITE NE SORE Relea. 331 
(Lavi llicais, Sky aA Oe ee ng an, ot a SCIULEZ ree Oe aN In ke ne Ree ae a tt 110 
TAUCOLSE eerie Se oak Lert o ee oe ee whoalintoa et ee tee ee tee 160 
PUG SOT nee cis See ee sees e Seen Teese MOdatALAMDATU.E*.. Aveqrsi ches loieceewt So. 85 
EXGOULOLSY ora ee eI osiers nts ANGE 3 ail ig ee sect ce mh ere ae te feces eS) 860 
OMETEATTOWS? aa cds eee ns eee ed 
CUTIE TR Soe, aaa es Uap a iene ale mer naman naa 
OMTKANOA eke ea hic one oe ne ee Yukon— 
AVES | Accent Meir e ners SERETS a PALIT MAT Sacns Say ere ay tones al lgahote aga are evs 107 
SUSWAD A ea ce tadeee oe eaten NGL Dar teeter cee eee ere eee at 12 
SRA TENE 5, cee EE Ag Reet ene SH Rees oe Kljane fey tien se) dae a ea eee 184 
POR eae ce tet arid wee Serene eres hohe wears UKTI SAW As ee See ae aE eras he 56 
SR AOISI DAT Gsree ac ea isa anit wah eres MI AISOTL Cay. kira se Ee eee tee 87 
ARSSSTSCY 12 a Mei ae et eae ve A pe i Cd Mars Sep ae te We A nee ee Sear ae 32 
UD DERPATEO WW vestiaj roast cuit 3. aa GER iene Magishapartwas he. cuyoe ci ceth ow. scm eh ket 48 


RESIN DAL Uae eee ar eraiiccin care sc fotos 123 


Section 3.—Islands. 


The islands of Canada are among its most remarkable geographic features. 
They include the numerous unsurveyed and little-known areas of the Arctic regions, 
the fringe of both large and small islands off the Pacific coast, those of the Maritime 
Provinces and Quebec in the Atlantic ocean and the gulf of St. Lawrence, 
together with the islands of the Great Lakes and other inland waters. Of the 
Arctic islands, but little can be said. They are known to be of vast extent, Baffin, 
Victoria and Ellesmere, the three largest, being approximately 207,610, 80,450 and 
78,400 square miles in area respectively, but Banks, North Devon, Southampton, 
Nortk Somerset, Prince of Wales, Melville and Axel Heiberg are also of considerable 
size. Their economic possibilities, beyond scattered deposits of coal and other 
minerals, have not been established. The Pacific coast islands, with the exception 
of Vancouver island and the Queen Charlotte group, are small and dot the western 
coast of British Columbia from Dixon entrance to the southern boundary of the 
province. Vancouver island is 285 miles long and from 40 to 80 miles broad, cover- 
ing an area of about 13,500 square miles, the mountain range which forms its back- 
bone rising again to form the Queen Charlotte islands farther north. These islands 
figure largely in the mining, lumbering and fishing industries of the West. 

On the eastern coast of the Dominion are the island province of Prince Edward 
Island, the island of Cape Breton (an integral part of Nova Scotia), Anticosti and 
the Magdalen group, included in the province of Quebec, and the islands of Grand 
Manan and Campobello, part of the province of New Brunswick, in the bay of 
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Fundy. Prince Edward Island is 2,184 square miles in area, Cape Breton 3,120 
and Anticosti of about the same extent. Fishing activities in these eastern islands 
are important, while agriculture in Prince Edward Island and mining in Cape 
Breton are among the chief occupations of the inhabitants. 


Manitoulin island in lake Huron and the Thousand Island group in the St. 
Lawrence river, at its outlet from lake Ontario, are the more important islands of 
the inland waters. 


PART II.—GEOLOGY. 


Section 1.—Geology of Canada.’ 


The outstanding feature of Canadian geology is the vast area underlain by - 
formations of Precambrian age. ‘These occupy nearly the whole of Canada east 
of a line joining lake Winnipeg and Great Bear lake, with the exception of the 
Maritime Provinces, the extreme southern parts of Ontario and Quebec and a 
part of Ontario adjacent to the southern coast of Hudson Bay. The Precambrian 
rocks include the oldest known geological formations and are the foundation of 
a part of the North American continent that has existed as a land mass at intervals 
throughout all that portion of geological time that has been recorded in sedimentary 
formations exposed on the face of the earth. 


Another prominent feature is the wide extent of nearly flat-lying sedimentary 
formations of Paleozoic, Mesozoic and Cenozoic age that almost wholly surround 
the Precambrian area. They form a mantle spread out on a sloping shelf of Pre- 
cambrian rocks and at one time probably extended over a great part of the Pre- 
cambrian area. In few places was there even fairly continuous sedimentation 
throughout the three great geological periods, and the succession of strata is in most 
places broken and incomplete. 


Approaching the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, the flat-lying sedimentary series 
give way to great assemblages of folded sedimentary and volcanic rocks pierced 
by granitic bodies and forming the Appalachian system of mountains on the east 
and the great Cordillera on the west. In the folding, rocks of Precambrian age 
are again brought to the surface. In the extreme north an analogous mountain 
range stretches from Greenland westward into Ellesmere island. 


Subsection 1.—Topography. 


_ The topography of Canada is the outward or surface expression of geological 
processes that have been in operation at the surface of the earth and at depth 
throughout geological time. It is the imprint made by the deposition of sediments, 
the folding of strata, the intrusion of igneous masses, the ejection of volcanic 
material, and the dissolving, eroding and transporting of rock matter by agencies 
acting at the surface. The slow rising and sinking of broad continental areas, 
the forming of great mountain ranges, and their gradual levelling, are all involved. 
The present land form is but a momentary expression of a continent that is under- 
going eternal change. 


3 i By Wyatt Malcolm, M.A., Geological Survey, Ottawa. 
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The great area in Eastern Canada underlain by rocks of Precambrian age is 
known as the Canadian (or Precambrian) Shield or the Laurentian Plateau. It 
may be regarded as a subdued plateau or perhaps, more strictly speaking, a pene- 
planated surface that has been rejuvenated by Pleistocene glaciation and uplift. 
Its average elevation probably does not exceed 1,500 feet, and there are few areas 
except in the northeast that exceed 2,000 feet. In general the surface slopes gently 
to the surrounding plain and there are long stretches of the boundary in which 
there is no marked difference of elevation between the Precambrian Shield and the 
adjacent Paleozoic plain; there are other long stretches in which there is an abrupt 
rise of several hundred feet above the plain or the sea. The greatest known eleva- 
tions are in the eastern part of Baffin island and along the coast of northern Labrador. 
In Labrador there are four peaks in the Torngats said to have an elevation of 
6,000 feet. The Torngats are carved from the edge of an elevated tableland which 
is highest towards the Atlantic and sinks towards the west. The coast is one of 
the boldest and most rugged of the world, with nearly vertical cliffs rising 1,000 
to 2,000 feet in height. Though the Canadian Shield is an area of low relief and 
has a remarkably even sky line, the surface is generally rugged, with successions 
of rocky hills, 100 to 200 feet high. Occasional exceptions occur in which there 
is a relief of several hundred feet, as in the hills on the north shores of lake Huron 
and lake Superior. The area is dotted with lakes, large and small, of irregular 
outline and with numerous islands. They are rock basins that spill their waters 
from one to another by short streams with rapids and falls. In an area of 250 
square miles in western Ontario that cannot be considered ‘exceptional, aerial 
surveys have shown that there are 700 lakes. There are well-defined deep trenches 
like that occupied by lake Timiskaming, related to faulting or other structural 
features. The Saguenay river flows in a trench that descends to more than 800 
feet below sea level, and lake Superior, the largest body of fresh water on the 
face of the earth, fills a basin in the Canadian Shield that reaches about 400 feet 
below sea level. 

Extending south and west from the Canadian Shield, and limited on the east 
by the Appalachian mountain system and on the west by the western Cordillera 
of America, is the great North American plain. The northeastern part of this 
plain occupies southern Ontario south of a line extending from Georgian bay to’ 
the east end of lake Ontario, that part of eastern Ontario lying between the 
Ottawa and St. Lawrence rivers, and part of Quebec lying adjacent to the St. 
Lawrence between Montreal and Quebec and extending in a very narrow belt down 
the river and including Anticosti island. The part of the plain west of the Canadian 
Shield is of wide extent, and stretches northward to the Arctic ocean between a. 
line on the east approximately joining lake Winnipeg, lake Athabaska, Great Slave 
lake and Great Bear lake, and the foothills of the Rocky mountains on the west. 


Although these areas are but parts of one great plain and are disconnected 
in Canada only because the Canadian Shield happens to project across the inter- 
national boundary in a narrow belt east of lake Ontario and in a wide zone between 
lake Huron and lake of the Woods, they will for convenience of treatment be 
considered separately. Those parts lying in the basin of the St. Lawrence and the 
Great Lakes have been designated the St. Lawrence Lowlands, while the western 
area has been named the Interior Plains. 


The part of the St. Lawrence Lowlands lying in the eastern angle of Ontario. 
and in Quebec south of Montreal, and extending down the St. Lawrence, is com- 
paratively flat and lies less than 500 feet above sea level. On the lower St. 
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Lawrence it is greatly narrowed by the near approach of the Appalachian system 
to the Canadian Shield. The part lying adjacent to lakes Ontario, Erie and Huron 
is of less even surface, has its greatest elevation of over 1,700 feet south of Georgian 
bay, and slopes rather gently to the Great Lakes. A striking topographical feature © 
is the Niagara escarpment. ‘This is an eastward-facing escarpment having a height 

of 250 to 300 feet and extending from Niagara peninsula northwest to Bruce 

peninsula. \ 

The Interior Plains region is in general a rolling country with broad undula- 
tions and a slope eastward and northward of a few feet per mile, descending from 
an elevation of 3,000 to 5,000 feet near the mountains on the west to less than 
1,000 feet at its eastern border. The elevation of the Canadian Pacific railway 
at Calgary is 3,489 feet and at Winnipeg 772 feet. The rolling character of the 
area is relieved by several flat-topped hills—erosion remnants rising hundreds of 
feet above the surrounding country, by flat areas that formed the beds of lakes 
of considerable extent, and by deeply incised river valleys. A striking feature. 
is the broken escarpment of western Manitoba and eastern Saskatchewan, marking 
the rise of 400 to 1,000 feet from the Manitoba lowland to the upland of the west. 

A lowland of considerable extent stretches for some distance into Ontario 
and Manitoba from the south shore of Hudson bay. The Arctic archipelago 
consists of large islands, many of which rise prominently from the sea as sloping 
table-lands, while others are comparatively low. 


The Appalachian and Acadian regions occupy practically all that part of 
Canada lying east of the St. Lawrence, with the exception of the lowland west. 
of a line joining Quebec city and lake Champlain. The Appalachian region is 
a continuation northward into the province of Quebec of three chains of the 
Appalachian system of mountains. The most westerly of these ranges stretches 
northeast into Gaspé peninsula, where it forms flat-topped hills over 3,000 feet 
high. Mount Jacques Cartier on Tabletop mountain has an elevation of 4,350 feet. . 
The Acadian region, which includes New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Prince 
Edward Island, is an alternation of uplands and lowlands. The northwest part 
of New Brunswick is an upland with hills and ridges rising to 2,500 feet or higher. 
Adjacent to the bay of Fundy is a series of ridges rising in places to an elevation 
of 1,200 feet or more. Between these two New Brunswick uplands is a lowland 
forming the whole eastern coast of the province and converging towards the south- 
west. ‘This lowland extends east so as to include Prince Edward Island, the western 
fringe of Cape Breton Island and the mainland of Nova Scotia north of the Cobequid 
mountains, which have an elevation of 800 to 1,000 feet. South of them les a 
long narrow lowland stretching from Chedabucto bay to Minas basin and along 
the Cornwallis-Annapolis valley between North and South mountains. South of 
this is a highland sloping to the Atlantic coast and having an elevation at its highest 
part of about 700 feet. The northern part of Cape Breton island is a table-land 
1,200 feet high, culminating in Ingonish mountain, with an elevation of 1,392 
feet, the highest point in Nova Scotia. 


The Cordilleran region, the’ mountainous area bordering the Pacific, extends 
northward from the United States through Canada into Alaska, and embraces 
nearly all of British Columbia and Yukon and the western edge of Alberta and 
the Northwest Territories. The eastern part of the Cordillera is occupied by the 
Rocky mountains. They consist of overlapping chains with peaks rising to heights 
of 10,000 to 12,000 feet. ‘They extend northwest and die away towards the Liard 
river. North of this river the mountains with a similar trend lie 100 miles farther 
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east and are known as the Mackenzie mountains. The western part of the Cor- 
dillera is occupied by the Coast range and the mountains of Vancouver and Queen 
Charlotte islands. The Coast range rises to heights of 7,000 to 9,000 feet. Betweer 
the Rocky mountains and the Coast range lies a vast plateau system having eleva: 
tions of 3,000 to 4,000 feet, and cut by deep river valleys. The plateau region 
merges into rugged mountain ranges as it approaches the Rocky mountains; it 
also breaks into mountains in northern British Columbia, but becomes subdued 
to a plateau again in the Yukon. A striking feature of the Cordillera is the deep 
trench that lies immediately to the west of the Rocky mountains, extends north- 
westerly from the international boundary into Yukon and is occupied by the head- 
waters of the Kootenay, Columbia and Fraser rivers and tributaries of the Peace 
and Liard rivers. 


Subsection 2.—Geology. 


Canadian Shield.—The Canadian Shield is underlain by rocks of Precambrian 
age. These consist of series of sedimentary and volcanic formations and igneous 
intrusives of great variety. They were subjected to mountain-building processes, 
folded, crushed and metamorphosed. Although the mountains were reduced nearly 
to their present level before the earliest Palzeozoic sediments were deposited, the 
Precambrian area has, during a great part of recorded geological time, maintained 
itself as a continent, a land mass offering a stout barrier to the buffeting of the 
waves and stubborn resistance to the eroding action of the elements. The period 
of time represented by the Precambrian sedimentary deposits is probably much 
greater than that which has since elapsed. 

Geologists do not agree on the main subdivisions of the Precambrian formations. 
They are, however, unanimous on one great unconformity which represents a 
long period of erosion and which divides the stratified rocks into two groups, the 
earlier group consisting of a great mass of volcanics with associated sedimentary 
rocks and the latter group consisting more fully of sediments. The earlier group 
is greatly folded and altered; the latter group has in general been less disturbed 
and altered. In the earlier group the most important series of rocks is that known 
as the Keewatin. The Keewatin consists essentially of lava flows accompanied 
in many places by tuffs and basic intrusives, and includes iron formation, which 
frequently is made up of thin layers of chert-like quartz, alternating with quartzose 
layers holding magnetite or hematite or both. Sedimentary rocks consisting of 
conglomeratic, sandy and slaty strata are frequently associated with the volcanics 
and are, in places, of considerable thickness and extent. They may underlie the 
volcanics, like the Couchicbing of the Rainy Lake area, they may be interbedded 
with the volcanics, like the Doré formation of Michipicoten, or they may overlie 
the volcanics like the Timiskaming formation of northeastern Ontario and western 
Quebec. Between the volcanics and overlying sediments of northeastern Ontario 
and western Quebec there is an unconformity that is regarded by some geologists 
as of major importance. The early Precambrian formations occupy numerous 
areas of various sizes up to several hundred square miles in western Quebec, 
northern Ontario, eastern and central Manitoba, and to a less degree in Saskatchewan 
and the Northwest Territories. 

The later Precambrian formations consist in a large measure of sedimentary 
rocks—conglomerates, quartzites and slates. In an area lying immediately north 
of lake Huron and stretching northeast to beyond lake Timiskaming lies a succession 
of sediments known as the Huronian. These consist of (a) the Bruce series, made 
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up of conglomerates, quartzites and impure dolomitic limestone with an aggregate 
thickness of 2,700 to 12,000 feet, and (b) the Cobalt series, made up of boulder 
conglomerate and other materials probably of glacial origin, overlain by quartzite 
and calcareous quartzite, with an aggregate thickness of 12,000 feet. An erosion 
interval of considerable time intervened between these two series. These strata 
are undulating with gentle dips except on the north shore of lake Huron and east- 
ward, where they stand at high angles and represent the core of an ancient 
mountain range that probably flanked the southern edge of the continent. 

In the vicinity of Port Arthur there is a series of nearly horizontal strata, 
consisting of conglomerate, iron formation and slate. This is the Animikie series. 
It probably belongs to the Huronian system and may be equivalent in age with 
the Whitewater series north of Sudbury, consisting of conglomerate, volcanic tuff, 
slate and sandstone. East of Port Arthur the Animikie is overlain by the Kewee- 
nawan series and several hundred feet of red conglomerate, sandstone, shale, cal- 
careous beds, tuffs and lavas. 

Strata, presumably of late Precambrian age, are known to occur on lake 
Athabaska, Great Slave lake, east of Great Bear lake, on Belcher islands, on the 
east of Hudson bay and at other points in the Ungava peninsula. In the southern 
part of Ungava peninsula sediments are found that bear a resemblance‘ to the 
Grenville-Hastings group of southern Quebec and southeastern Ontario. 

The Grenville-Hastings group consists of closely folded, highly altered sedi- 
ments intruded by and in places interleaved with granite. They are in general 
rusty-weathering banded gneisses, quartzose gneisses grading into quartzites, 
crystalline limestones, amphibolites, pyroxene-rich rocks and volcanic schists. 
Pegmatite dykes are common and anorthosite occupies large areas. ‘The Grenville- 
Hastings group forms a belt in the southern part of the Canadian Shield, extending 
east from Georgian bay. The formations have not as yet been indubitably cor- 
related with the Keewatin and Huronian rocks to the north. 

The Precambrian sediments have suffered intrusion at various times by granites. 
These have been unroofed at different stages in the history of the Precambrian, 
and pebbles of granite are found in the conglomerates as early as those of Keewatin 
age. So complete has been the unroofing of the granites that they are exposed 
over the greater portion of the Canadian Shield. Basic intrusives were common 
in later Precambrian times. Sills and dykes of diabase cut the late Precambrian 
sediments around lake Nipigon, west of lake Timiskaming and many other points. 
A thick laccolith is found in the Sudbury district. 


The Canadian Shield was intensely glaciated during Pleistocene times, with 
the exception of the more elevated parts of the northern Labrador coast, and in 
general only a scant amount of soil was left, sufficient partially to conceal the rocks 
and maintain a forest growth. In some areas, as in part of northern Ontario and 
Quebec, adjacent to the Canadian National Railway, stratified fine sediments 
were deposited in lakes formed in front of the retreating glacier. 


The Precambrian formations are prolific of mineral deposits of great number, 
variety and extent. They occur generally at or near the contact of the intrusives 
and the intruded rocks. Among them are the gold deposits of Porcupine and 
Kirkland lake, associated with intrusions of porphyry, the silver deposits of Cobalt, 
South Lorrain and Gowganda, associated with diabase sills, the enormous nickel- 
copper deposits of Sudbury, associated with norite of a thick laccolithic intrusion, 
the auriferous copper sulphides of western Quebec, the copper-zinc sulphides of 
Flinflon, and the iron ores and iron pyrites of many localities of Ontario; in the 
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Grenville-Hastings area are found deposits of galena, mica, graphite, feldspar, 
magnesite, fluorite, kaolin, molybdenite, tale and apatite. 

St. Lawrence Lowlands.—The St. Lawrence Lowlands are divided into two 
parts by an arm of the Laurentian plateau that extends southward into New York 
state and across the St. Lawrence between Kingston and Brockville. They are 
underlain by nearly horizontal Paleozoic sediments dipping gently away from the 
Canadian Shield and deposited on the sloping surface of Precambrian rocks 
which, prior to the deposition of the Paleozoic strata, had been reduced to a 
physiographic condition similar to that existing on the Canadian Shield to-day. 

The sediments are almost wholly of marine origin, consist mainly of limestone, 
magnesian limestone and shale, and range in age from late Cambrian to late 
Devonian. 

In the Ottawa-Montreal division the latest strata are Ordovician; these, 
together with the Potsdam sandstone (Cambrian), have a thickness of about 
6,000 feet. In the Great Lakes region of southern Ontario the Ordovician forma- 
tions are succeeded upward by those of Silurian age and these in turn by strata 
of Devonian age. The Ordovician formations form a zone extending from Kingston 
to the Niagara escarpment and stretching northwest to Georgian bay and into 
Manitoulin island. The Silurian formations are exposed in the Niagara escarp- 
ment and westward in a belt 25 to 50 miles wide stretching northwest from Niagara 
peninsula into Manitoulin island. West of this nearly the whole of the area between 
lake Erie and lake Huron is underlain by Devonian limestones and shales. Each 
in turn is exposed over an area farther to the southwest than the older and under- 
lying formation, so that in travelling westward from Kingston to Sarnia one passes 
over the bevelled edges of successively younger strata. Borings made in the town- 
ship of Dawn show a thickness of nearly 3,900 feet of sedimentary rocks. 

It is evident that the seas in which some of these sedimentary rocks were 
formed extended northward over the Precambrian rocks through Hudson bay into 
the Arctic ocean. The presence of outliers on lake St. John, lake Nipissing, and 
lake Timiskaming in the south, and on lake Nicholson west of Hudson bay, of 
broad areas of Ordovician, Silurian and Devonian formations south of Hudson 
bay, and of Cambrian, Ordovician, Silurian and Devonian formations on the 
islands of the northern part of Hudson bay and of the Arctic seas, is clearly in- 
dicative of wide submergence. On the Arctic islands formations of Carboniferous 
(with coal seams) and Triassic age are widespread, and there are patches of Tertiary 
sediments with lignite. There is also evidence of the occurrence of rocks of Mesozoic 
age in Moose River basin. 


The St. Lawrence Lowlands were covered by the glaciers of Pleistocene time, 
and the bed rock is to a great extent concealed by thick deposits of glacial till. 
In places stratified deposits are found that formed in lakes at the edge of the 
retreating ice sheet. Marine deposits were laid down in an arm of the sea that 
extended up the St. Lawrence and Ottawa valleys above Ottawa. 

The only intrusives worthy of mention are the igneous rocks of alkali types 
that form the Monteregian hills of southern Quebec, Mount Royal and seven 
others to the east. They are circular or oval hills that rise 600 to 1,200 feet above 
the plain and appear to be stock-like bodies or conduits that may have led to 
volcanic vents or larger masses of intrusives. 


The mineral deposits are such as are usually found in the less altered sedimentary 
rocks. Petroleum has been produced in southern Ontario for over 60 years; natural 
gas has been produced for nearly 40 years in the counties bordering on lake Erie; 
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salt has for a great many years been obtained from thick beds lying at a depth 
of about 1,000 feet in the counties bordering on lake Huron and lake St. Clair; 
gypsum is produced in the Grand River valley; limestone and dolomite, utilized 
in chemical and metallurgical industries, are widespread; materials for construction, 
for brick, tile and cement manufacture are abundant. 


Appalachian and Acadian regions.—The Appalachian and Acadian regions 
are composed of geological formations ranging from Precambrian through Paleozoic 
to Mesozoic. The Paleozoic sediments pass from dominantly marine formations 
upward into dominantly continental formations. A complete succession is not 
found and there are several hiatuses in sedimentation. 


Sediments, probably of Precambrian age, occur in southeastern Quebec, southern 
New Brunswick, northern Cape Breton island and on the Atlantic coast of the 
mainland of Nova Scotia. The thick series of slates and quartzites, known as 
the Gold-bearing series, forms a belt occupying a very considerable part of the 
mainland of Nova Scotia, faces the Atlantic coast, and is probably of late Pre- 
cambrian age. : 

During the Palzozoic period numerous disturbances took place in sedimenta- 
tion; there were periods of uplift, of folding, and of erosion. Cambrian formations 
are found in southeastern Quebec, Ordovician formations are of extensive develop- 
ment in the Appalachian region from Vermont to Gaspé, Silurian and Devonian 
are well developed in Gaspé and the northwestern part of New Brunswick. Patches 
of Cambrian, Ordovician, Silurian and Devonian rocks are found in other parts 
of the Appalachian and Acadian regions. 


The system of sediments most widely distributed in the Maritime provinces 
is the Carboniferous. The formations are mainly of continental deposition, although 
during Mississippian time a part of the area was submerged and received marine. 
sediments. ‘Towards the close of the Devonian period there was a period of intense 
mountain building and igneous activity. Granite batholiths of large size were 
formed in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick and of smaller size in Gaspé and south- 
eastern Quebec. The upheaval was succeeded by intense erosion, for some of the 
granite batholiths were exposed in early Carboniferous time. 

The Carboniferous system occupies the triangular lowland forming much of 
the southeastern half of New Brunswick, the part of Nova Scotia north of Cobequid 
mountains, part of the lowland to the south of these mountains, southwestern 
and northeastern Cape Breton island and Prince Edward Island. On Prince 
Edward Island the Carboniferous may pass upward into the Permian. In the 
Carboniferous system are found the coal measures of Sydney and Glace bay, of 
Inverness, Pictou and Cumberland counties, Nova Scotia, and of the Minto coal 
field, New Brunswick. The extensive gypsum deposits and the salt beds of Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick are found in a formation of Mississippian age, and the 
bituminous shales of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia are also of early Carboni- 
ferous age. The Carboniferous system has in places been subjected to folding and 
faulting, but considerable areas have suffered little disturbance since these sediments 
were laid down. 

Sandstones and lava flows of Triassic age are exposed on the bay of Fundy, 
particularly on the south coast. North Mountain is composed of basic lava flows 
capping Triassic sandstone. During the Pleistocene period the whole of the Appal- 
achian and Acadian regions, with the SED of the higher parts of Gaspé, was 
subjected to glaciation. 
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The most important economic minerals of the Appalachian and Acadian regions 
are coal, asbestos, and gypsum. Reference has already been made to the occurrence 
of coal and gypsum. Asbestos occurs in altered peridotite in southeastern Quebec. 
These are the most productive deposits of the world. Chromite also occurs in 
the peridotite. Auriferous quartz veins, mainly of the interbedded type, are found 
on domes and pitching anticlines of the Gold-bearing series of Nova Scotia. Zine- 
lead deposits occur in the Devonian shales and limestones of Gaspé peninsula, 
zinc-lead-copper sulphides in the southern part of Cape Breton island in a series 
of lava flows, and copper deposits in southern Quebec. 


Interior Plains.—The Interior Plains are underlain by a series of nearly 
horizontal sedimentary rocks of Paleozoic, Mesozoic and Tertiary age. The 
Paleozoic rocks, consisting mainly of limestone, dolomite and shale of Ordovician, 
Silurian and Devonian age, form a belt extending north through Manitoba and 
northwest through Saskatchewan and northeastern Alberta down the basin of 
Mackenzie river. East of the Mackenzie, rocks of Cambrian age are exposed 
in an area of limited extent. The Palzozoic formations rest upon the gently- 
sloping shelf of the Canadian Shield and pass westward with a dip of a few feet 
a mile beneath the shales and sandstones of Cretaceous age. The Cretaceous 
formations occupy nearly the whole of the plain from western Manitoba to the 
Rocky mountains and extend northward nearly to the Mackenzie river. There 
are also large parts of the Mackenzie basin, particularly of the lower half, in which 
the Devonian limestones are overlain by Cretaceous sediments. The Cretaceous 
sediments vary from shales predominantly of marine origin in the east to sandstones 
predominantly of continental origin in the west. Between the two are alternations 
of shales of marine origin with sandstones of brackish water or fresh water origin. 


The Cretaceous beds are overlain in places by sediments of Tertiary age. 

The most extensive Tertiary formations are found in the hills of southern Saskat- 
-chewan and in a belt running north through central Alberta, where they lie in a 
broad syncline. Glacial till is widespread and clays were deposited in large lakes 
formed on the retreat of the ice-sheet. A large part of southern Manitoba formed 
the bed of glacial lake Agassiz. 

The Interior Plains region is the great wheat-producing area of Canada. The 
mining of coal is one of the important industries; bituminous coal and lignite are 
produced in large quantities in Alberta and lignite in smaller quantities in Saskat- 
chewan. The Cretaceous sediments are the reservoirs of great quantities of natural 
gas, and these and underlying formations are the source of the oil of the Turner 
Valley and Wainwright oil fields. Oil has also been struck in the Devonian rocks. 
north of Norman on the Mackenzie river. Gypsum is obtained from the Paleozoic 
rocks of Manitoba. 


Western Cordillera.—In the western Cordillera is a fairly complete succession 
of sediments of Precambrian, Palzeozoic, Mesozoic and Tertiary age. 

The mountains to the west of the Rocky Mountain trench in southern British 
Columbia are composed of a series of late Precambrian quartzites, slates and 
magnesian limestones of great thickness. The area underlain by these widens near 
the international boundary and extends east beyond the Rocky Mountain trench 
and west beyond the Kootenay Lake valley. On Kootenay lake there is a series 
of mica schists, quartzites and crystalline limestones penetrated by pegmatites 
and other plutonic rocks of Mesozoic age. This is the Shuswap series, which 
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may belong to the early Precambrian or be an altered phase of the late Precambrian. 
On the west shore of the lake the series grades upward into less altered rocks. These 
are overlain by sediments of Carboniferous age which extend northward to the 
main line of the Canadian Pacific railway. The Shuswap series extends from 
east of Revelstoke to Shuswap lake and northward to the headwaters of Fraser 
river. In places they are much altered and associated with intrusive rocks. Gneissic 
and schistose rocks, probably of the same age, are found on Finlay and Omineca 
rivers. Quartzites, mica schists and crystalline limestones with interbands and 
broad areas of schists of various kinds and intrusive granite gneiss are found over 
a wide stretch of the Yukon plateau. Slates, quartzites and conglomerates, also 
probably of Precambrian age, occur on the northern part of the Alaska-Yukon 
boundary, in the Ogilvie range and in the Kluane district. 

The Rocky mountains consist of a series of great fault blocks in which an 
enormous thickness of Paleozoic and Mesozoic sediments is exposed. Many 
thrusts of great extent have resulted in an over-riding of the Mesozoic sediments 
by the Palseozoic, and the erosion of the softer strata of the former has produced 
longitudinal valleys between the harder Paleozoic blocks. ‘The. Paleozoic forma- 
tions consist mainly of limestones with less amounts of sandstone and shale. A 
succession with few breaks from the Cambrian through the Ordovician, Silurian, 
Devonian and Carboniferous is found, and probably extends with certain deviations 
throughout the length of the Rocky mountains and Mackenzie mountains. Between 
the Cambrian and Precambrian beds there is apparently little angular unconformity, 
but the variation horizontally in the Precambrian strata on which the Cambrian 
formations rest and a similar variation in the ages of the over-lying Cambrian 
strata furnish evidence of a long period of erosion. 

The Mesozoic strata consist of soft shales and sandstones some of which are 
coal-bearing. Strata of Triassic, Jurassic and Cretaceous age are represented. 

On the interior plateau of British Columbia, limestones, quartzites and argillites 
of Cariboniferous age and known as the Cache Creek group are of wide distribution. 
These are succeeded upward by argillites and limestones and a great mass of 
volcanic intrusives and effusives of Triassic age, and these are succeeded by sedi- 
ments and volcanics of Jurassic age. The Triassic and Jurassic formations are 
widely distributed, are found on the islands to the west, and some at least extend 
into the Yukon. 


Formations of Cretaceous age are found on Vancouver and Queen Charlotte 
islands and in a belt extending up the Fraser and along the eastern edge of the 
Coast range into the Skeena valley. They are mainly formations of continental 
origin and carry coal seams, but also include sediments of marine origin and volcanics. 

Very early Tertiary times were characterized by widespread orogenic disturb- 
ances in the Cordillera. The Rocky mountains were formed and there was much 
folding and faulting in places in the interior, followed by intense erosion. Tertiary 
sediments, partly of continental deposition with seams of lignite and partly’ of 
marine deposition, occur at many points throughout the interior of the Cordillera 
and on Vancouver island. Lava flows capping some of these sediments cover 
broad stretches of the interior plateau. 


In Pleistocene time nearly the whole of the Cordillera with the exception 
of a large area in Yukon was subjected to glaciation, and glaciation still persists in 
the mountainous regions. Volcanics of recent age are found in areas of limited extent. 

An episode of great economic importance in the geological history of the West 
was the intrusion of the granitic rocks of the Coast Range batholith and of acid 
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rocks at different points in the interior, particularly in the southern part of British 
Columbia in Mesozoic times. Many of the more important mineral deposits of 
British Columbia, such as the copper deposits of Hidden Creek, Britannia, and 
Allenby mountain, the gold-silver deposits of Salmon River district and the silver- 
lead deposits of the Slocan, had their origin in solutions given off by the magmas 
of these acid intrusives. 

The lead-zine deposit of the Sullivan mine lies in sedimentary rocks of Pre- 
cambrian age. ‘The Cretaceous and Tertiary formations carry seams of coal and 
lignite of great importance. There are economic deposits of other minerals in 
great variety throughout the Cordillera, and British Columbia is one of the leading 
mineral-producing provinces of Canada. The gold of the once famous Klondike 
region was found in placers of an unglaciated area and the gold of the Cariboo 
district occurs mainly in Tertiary placers that were unaffected or little affected 
by glaciation. 


Section 2.—Economic Geology of Canada, 1927'. 


The purpose of this paper is to call attention to the most important reports 
and articles treating of the economic geology of Canada and published during 1927. 
The particular articles here referred to, although recently published, do not neces- 
sarily contain the best and most complete information on the subjects treated; 
for further information it is advisable to consult the Dominion and Provincial 
Departments of Mines. The reference numbers appearing through the text indicate 
the publishers as listed at the end of this paper. 


Antimony.— In the Slocan mining division, C. E. Cairnes! studied the antimony 
deposits of the Alps-Alturas group. He found an interesting assemblage of late 
igneous and sedimentary rocks more or less severely metamorphosed. The sedi- 
mentaries consist principally of slates and argillites with certain dense-textured 
cherty rocks. Earlier greenstones, basic in composition, are probably andesites. 
The later intrusive rocks are chiefly granite batholith types with offshoots of stocks, 
dykes and aplite stringers, which have penetrated the older rocks in all directions, 


. completely metamorphosed them and probably are responsible for the ore deposits. 


The stibnite occurs in quartz veins in a shear zone. The geology appears excellent 
for mineralization on a large scale; little prospecting has been done. 

An occurrence of stibnite on Hyres island at the west end of Oxford lake is 
described by J. F. Wright!. The stibnite occurs in massive form and in small 
flakes in a shear zone in quartz-sericite-ottrelite-schist, the stibnite-bearing part 
averaging about 3 feet in width and being exposed for 100 feet along the strike. 
Several tons of stibnite ore taken from a lens-shaped body of massive stibnite 
were estimated to carry over 50 p.c. antimony. 

W. V. Smitheringale’ presents a concise yet comprehensive outline of the 
geology of the world’s antimony deposits, dealing in greater detail with Canadian 
occurrences. The only mines from which any appreciable quantity of antimony 
has been obtained in Canada are at West Gore, N.S., and Lake George, N.B. 


Arsenic.—Owing to the heavy demand that was made two or three years 


_ago for white arsenic, a complete survey of the Canadian possibilities was under- 


taken by M. E. Hurst!. In the report presenting the results of this survey descriptions 
of the more important occurrences of minerals from which arsenic is obtained 


1 Contributed by Wyatt Malcolm, M.A., F.R.S.C., and P. J. Moran, Geological Survey, Ottawa. 
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are given, and observations are made on the commercial possibilities. The cobalt 
and nickel minerals found in the Cobalt mining district of northern Ontario have 
for many years been the most important source of arsenic in Canada. Arsenopyrite 
from other areas has been the source of smaller quantities. 


Coal.—W. E. Cockfield! reported upon coal horizons in the Atlin-Telegraph 
Creek area, G. Hanson! on the Zymoetz River area, and B. R. MacKay! on Hat 
creek, Kamloops district, British Columbia. 

Coal has been reported from Sloko lake and Yeth creek. It is not definitely 
known whether the coal-bearing formation persists throughout the Atlin-Telegraph 
Creek area, but if so it is well worthy of prospecting. 

In the Zymoetz River area, coal occurs in the Lower Cretaceous Skeena horizon 
and possibly in the Middle Jurassic Hazelton horizon. Six seams of coal are known 
to occur, three of which are over three feet in thickness. A thorough test of the 
coal has not been made; the volatile matter is low and moisture and ash content 
high. 

Lignite seams at Hat creek were found to have an estimated thickness of 110 
feet of clean coal. The lignite slacks upon exposure to air, leaving little lump; 
the moisture and ash content are high. 

The so-called coal seams of the Moose River basin, Ontario, have been described 
by F. H. McLearn!. The material obtained from the banks of Mattagami river 
is a lignite and the seams exposed on Missinaibi and Opazatika rivers are inter- 
glacial peat beds. So far as they are known at present they are not thick enough, 
regular enough or extensive enough to be of economic importance. 

The Minto coal fields of southern New Brunswick’ are described by W. S. 
Dyer!. The coal, which is of Carboniferous age and bituminous in character, 
occurs in seams 18 to 24 inches thick which lie at a very shallow depth and are 
mined in part by surface stripping. 


Copper.—E. 8. Moore, in a report on the geology of the east shore of lake 
Superior, includes a description of the interbedded conglomerates and amygdaloidal 
basic lava flows in which a certain amount of native copper has been found. The 
formations resemble those of northern Michigan, which have been the source of 
enormous quantities of copper. Attempts were made a great many years ago to 
work the Canadian deposits. 

The important auriferous copper and zinc sulphides of western Quebec that 
are now being mined or that are in course of development are described in con- 
siderable detail by H. C. Cooke. In writing on his investigations in 1926 the 
author describes intrusions of granodiorite that are probably sill-like in form, and 
shows that the relation of the sulphide bodies to the granodiorite intrusions suggest 
that the ores are basic segregations that separated in some way, perhaps by sinking 
during the early stages of cooling of the magma. He points out, however, that 
much yet remains to be done in order to determine definitely the genesis of the ore. 

The sulphide deposits of Desmeloizes township, Quebec, are briefly described 
by W. F. James and J. B. Mawdsley!, and copper deposits at Goshen and at Annidale 
Station, N.B., are described by M. E. Wilson}. 


Gold.—A number of reports have been published on areas in which gold dis- 
coveries have been made and areas which are underlain by geological formations 
of early Precambrian age in which mineral deposits of value might be expected 
to be found. The geological features are described in detail and notes are given 
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on the character of the mineral discoveries and on the extent to which development 
operations had been carried on. These include reports by T. L. Tanton! on the 
Steeprock Lake area, by J. E. Hawley? on Ogden, Bristol and Carscallen townships, 
by E. L. Bruce* on McArthur, Bartlett, Douglas and Geikie townships, by T. L. 
Gledhill? on the Grassy River area, Sudbury district, by F. L. Finley and Geo. 
B. Langford? on the Wasapika section of the West Shiningtree gold area, and by 
T. L. Gledhill? on the Michipicoten and Goudreau-Lochalsh gold areas of Algoma 
district. 

As a result of further investigations by H. C. Cooke! in the Argonaut mine, 
.Gauthier township, Ontario, where the geological formations consist of Keewatin 
lavas, basalts and trachytes intruded by dykes of quartz diorite and syenite por- 
phyry, it has been shown that the quartz diorite is of two different ages, that the 
ores were deposited from ascending hot solutions mainly through the zone of rocks 
heated by the later quartz diorite dyke, and that the dyke, although it did not 
give rise to the ores, rendered it possible, by heating the adjacent rocks, for the hot 
solutions to rise to their present level before being cooled sufficiently to precipitate 
their contents. 


A number of occurrences of gold in western Quebec are described by W. F. 
James and J. B. Mawdsley!. These include auriferous quartz veins in shear zones 
‘in the Keewatin lavas of Landrienne and Barraute townships, the gold deposits 
of Dubuisson township, which may have had their origin in the magma of an intrusive 
granodiorite mass, and those of Fourniére and Cadillac townships, where the gold 
occurs in quartz veins and the adjacent country rock in shear zones in the Timis- 
kaming sediments. 

A report made by T. A. Rickard a number of years ago on gold mining in 
Nova Scotia has been published by the Nova Scotia Department of Mines. He 
points out that although the greater number of the Nova Scotia gold veins are of 
the interbedded type there is a striking difference between them and those of Bendigo, 
Australia, and that the methods of mining at Bendigo are not to be recommended 
for Nova Scotia. He suggests that gold mining in Nova Scotia must, in the future 
as in the past, depend mainly on the small enterprises of practical miners. 

Auriferous veins of the Whitehorse district, southern Yukon, are described 
by W. E. Cockfield and A. H. Bell!. The veins consist chiefly of quartz with sub- 
ordinate amounts of calcite and barite and with galena as the most characteristic 
metalliferous mineral. These occur in a general way in a belt paralleling the 
trend of the Coast range and are found in the Coast Range intrusives, in the intruded 
older voleanics and in schists probably of Precambrian age. 

C, E. Cairnes* describes briefly the geology and mineral deposits of the Lillooet 
valley. The economic minerals are deposited in geological formations of Triassic 
and Jurassic age and had their origin in the Coast Range batholith. 

The placers and vein gold deposits of Barkerville, Caribou district, are described 
in detail by W. A. Johnston and W. L. Uglow!. The most important placers are 
those that occur in ancient stream gravels resting on bedrock and buried in many 
places beneath glacial drift. The gold-bearing gravels on bedrock vary from a few 
inches to 10 or 15 feet in thickness and average 5 or 6 feet. The gold was derived 
from a belt of auriferous veins which, together with the enclosing country rock, 
were through the long process of time decomposed and eroded, the gold being 
deposited in the gravels by process of natural concentration. W. A. Johnston! 
reports also on the gold placers of the Dease Lake area. Most of the gold has been 
recovered from gravels resting on bedrock in the old high-level channels of Dease 
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and Thibert creeks. With regard to future possibilities, it is stated that the shallow 
ground in most of the creek valleys has been tested more or less but that deep ground 
has been tested in only a few places. The gold placers of the Dogtooth range are 
briefly described by C. S. Evans!. 

Auriferous-arsenopyrite mineral veins are described by V. Dolmage! as occurring 
in black argillites, dark brown argillites, sandstones and fine cherty conglomerates 
in the Tatla-Bella Coola area. The showings are large but gold values small. 


Iron.—A monograph on the iron ores of British Columbia and the Yukon 
by G. A. Young and W. L. Uglow! contains general notes on the origin, form and 
distribution of iron ores, detailed descriptions of the most important known occur- 
rences and estimates of the ore reserves. The report is very comprehensive and 
complete. The titaniferous iron deposits in the vicinity of St. Urbain, Quebec, 
have been described in detail by J. B. Mawdsley!. It is claimed that the ilmenite 
deposits are later than the anorthosite with which they are associated, but are 
genetically related to it, that they are magmatic in origin, and that they were 
intruded as a liquid magma of essentially their present composition. The banded 
iron formation of the Batchewana area, Ontario, which has from time to, time 
attracted some attention, is described by E. 8. Moore’. 


Lead.—The Wright silver-lead mine, a mine of much historic interest situated 
on the east shore of lake Timiskaming, is described by H. C. Cooke!. The ore 
body is a vertical pipe and consists of galena, zincblende and calcite cementing a 
breccia made up of fragments of Cobalt conglomerate. The country rock is cobalt 
conglomerate. The ore has a rather definite vertical variation. At the surface 
and on the two upper levels it is largely argentiferous galena with very little sphale- 
rite. The proportion of sphalerite increases downward to the 179-foot level. Below 
the 179-foot level both sulphides decrease in quantity to the lowest level at 330 
feet. The writer is of the opinion that the galena and zincblende were deposited 
from descending meteoric waters. 

The lead-zine deposit of Calumet island, Pontiac county, Quebec, has been 
made the subject of investigation by R. W. Goranson!. The ore replaces amphibolite 
along a shear zone. Locally the original mineral and texture of the amphibolite 
are preserved and the rock is known to be an altered hypersthene gabbro or diorite. 

An unusual mode of occurrence of galena and sphalerite is described by E. S. 
Moore’. ‘These minerals are found associated with pyrite, pyrrhotite and chalcopy- 
rite in the iron formation in Genoa township, Ontario. The author believes that 
the sulphides had their origin in granite quartz porphyry magma. 

Notes on the lead-zine property at Leadvale, Colchester county, on the ea 
zinc deposit of Gay River, Halifax county, and on a lead deposit near Glenelg 
post office, Guysborough county, Nova Scotia, are presented by M. E. Wilson!. 


Limestone.—A body of limestone of rather high calcium content occurring 
in L’Etang peninsula, Charlotte county, New Brunswick, is described by W. L. 
Uglow!. An analysis of a sample taken by F. H. Molteatn! from a 25-foot cliff 
of limestone on the left bank of Mattagami river at Grand rapids shows that this 
is a limestone of rather high calcium content and that the content of insoluble 
matter and of ferric oxide and alumina is low. Valuable information on the dis- 
tribution of the limestones of Ontario and Quebec, the locations of the quarries, 
the quarrying possibilities and chemical analyses of the rock, is to be found in a 
report by M. F. Goudge? on the limestones of Quebec and Ontario. > 
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Mineral Springs.—R. T. Elworthy? describes the results of investigations 
made on the Radium hot springs in Kootenay park, the Fairmont hot springs in 
the Columbia valley, the Halcyon hot springs on the Upper Arrow lake, and Harrison 
hot springs on Harrison lake, British Columbia. Determinations were made of 
the temperature, the mineral content, and the radioactivity. Some of the hot 
springs of British Columbia are known to have therapeutic value and to compare 
favourably with European and American waters of similar character. They are. 
admirably situated from the tourist point of view. The Radium hot springs and 
Fairmont springs compare favourably in radioactivity with the most radioactive 
waters known in the United States. 

According to an investigation by P. S. Warren! into the variation in the rate 
of flow of the Upper Hot spring at Banff it is pointed out that “taking for granted 
the meteoric origin of the spring the intermittency of this spring may be easily 
explained. The water at the source will accumulate only during the summer 
months, as the supply is derived from rain and the melting snow and ice. During 
the winter months the supply is not replenished and the level of the water in the 
reservoir will be lowered in response to the continual drainage of water to the 
springs. . . . . . The Upper Hot Spring having the highest altitude would 
be most easily affected by the lowering of the water supply 
According to our explanation it was the exceptionally light precipitation aes ee 
year 1922 which was responsible for the failure of the spring during the following 
winter.” 

Hot springs are reported by W. A. Johnston! in the Liard valley near the 
mouth of Smith river and at intervals along the Liard to the head of the Grand 
canyon; by F. A. Kerr!, around the base of volcanic cones south of Telegraph creek; 
and by J. R. Marshall!, at the southeast corner of Lakelse lake. The springs at 
Lakelse lake are reported to contain sufficient lithium salts and sulphur to be of 
medicinal value. 


Petroleum.—On account of the intense interest that is being taken in the oil 
possibilities of Alberta and Saskatchewan and particularly in the oil possibilities 
of the foothills of Alberta, the Geological Survey is making a careful study of the 
sedimentary formations of these two provinces and of the structural conditions 
that influence the accumulation of petroleum and natural gas. G.S. Hume! reports 
on the geology and structural features of the Turner Valley oil field. He describes 
the petroleum as occurring in the Blairmore and Kootenay formations of Cretaceous 
age and in a dolomitic limestone of pre-Fernie age. The intense folding and faulting 
within the foothills makes the determination of the structure exceedingly difficult. 
W.S. Dyer! and P. 8. Warren! present descriptions of the geology of parts of southern 
Saskatchewan and remark on the oil possibilities. From rock exposures and from 
the logs of certain wells, G. S. Hume has succeeded in determining an anticlinal 
structure at the Alberta-Saskatchewan boundary near Battle river. 

Attention has, from time to time, been directed to the oil possibilities of the 
Lake Ainslie area, Cape Breton island. The subject is discussed by W. A. Bell? 
in his description of the geology of this area. 

In an.admirable paper published in the bulletin of the American Association 
of Petroleum Geologists, F. H. McLearn and G. §8. Hume describe the geology 
of the province of Alberta from the point of view of the petroleum geologist, and 
give correlated sections measured in different parts of the province. 

G. S. Hume’ after discussing the carbon ratios of coal as an indication of oil 
possibilities, and after giving details of analyses of Alberta coals, concludes that 
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the results seem to show that predictions regarding the occurrence of oil and gas 
can be safely made where the carbon ratios are of the proper magnitude, but for 
predicting the character of the oil the carbon ratio theory is not so reliable for 
Cretaceous oil as apparently it is for Pennsylvanian oil. 

Of interest also to petroleum geologists is a report by Ralph L. Rutherford 
on the geology along the Bow river between Cochrane and Kananaskis, Alberta. 
This was published by the Scientific and Industrial Research Council of Alberta. 


Pyrite.—A body of cupriferous pyrite of considerable size is found thirty 
miles up Ecstall river on the west coast of British Columbia. It occurs in a roof 
pendant of schist in the Coast Range batholith. It carries a small amount of 
copper, zine and lead, but the concentration of none of these is sufficient to render 
the body of economic importance under present day conditions. It is described 
by H. J. C. MacDonald in the Engineering and Mining Journal. A summary 
by W. H. Collins and Wyatt Malcolm of the available information concerning the 
known deposits of pyrite in Canada has been published in the monograph on the 
pyrite resources of the world issued in connection with the 14th International 
Geological Congress held in Spain in 1926. 


Silver.—Reports by A. G. Burrows? and Geo. B. Langford? on the Gowganda 
silver area and the Shiningtree area, Ontario, respectively, have been published. 
Silver-bearing veins have been discovered in the Shiningtree area, in the Keweenawan 
diabase near its contact with overlying formations. In the Gowganda area nearly 
all the silver deposits are found in the diabase, but a few veins occur in the overlying 
greenstone and conglomerate near the igneous contact. 

A study by W. B. Jewell® of certain mineral deposits of the Hyder district, 
Alaska, is of interest because of their resemblance to those of the Salmon River 
district, British Columbia. They are chiefly fissure veins. Deposits also occur 
in roof rocks as disseminations and as partial replacements of brecciated country 
rock in shear zones. Hypogene minerals make up the vast bulk of the ore and 
consist of pyrite, galena, sphalerite, chalcopyrite, tetrahedrite, pyrrhotite, arseno- 
pyrite, freibergite, scheelite, gold, chalmersite and molybdenite. Supergene ore 
minerals are sparse or absent. 

{! In a paper presented to the Royal Society of Canada, J. M. Bell and H. B. 
O’Heir stress the importance of faulting and fracturing in determining the location 
of mineral deposits in the mining camps of Cobalt, South Lorrain and Porcupine. 


Silver-lead-zinc.—The eastern limit of the Coast Range batholith and its 
outliers was examined in selected areas from southern Yukon as far south as Tacla 
lake, British Columbia. The batholith and its outliers intrude Palzozoic and 
Mesozoic sediments and volcanics. Post-batholith phases in the form of basic 
and acidic dykes and sills are in certain areas found invading the whole. Shatter 
zones and fissures formed during the intrusion and later readjustment were filled 
by mineral-bearing solutions emanating from the cooling magma. The different 
periods of shattering and fracture filling lend a diversity and complexity to the age 
and character of deposit types. At the contact of the batholith and limestone 
metasomatic replacement deposits occur; replacement deposits are found in basic 
dykes and in altered wall rock near the dykes. Continuance of readjustment 
faulted some of the mineral deposits and in places metamorphosed them. In some 
portions of the zone, late volcanic flows completely mask the earlier geology. Pros- 
pecting up to date has been confined principally to the batholith; it appears that 
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mineralization worthy of examination lies in the sediments east of the contact. 


In the majority of these areas, transportation is difficult; in places at the present 


time it is impossible, so far as movement of ore is concerned. 

The marginal limit of the Coast Range batholitk was examined at Aishihik 
Lake district, Yukon territory, Leonard Mountain area, in vicinity of Fourth of 
July creek, tributary to Atlin lake, British Columbia, and between Atlin and Tele- 
graph creek, British Columbia, by W. E. Cockfield!; Stikine River area, thirty 
miles south of Telegraph creek, by F. W. Kerr!; Lakelse lake, Zymoetz River area 
and Eutsuk Lake area, by J. R. Marshall'; Zymoetz River area, by George Hanson!; 
Hudson Bay mountain, Zymoetz River area, by R. H. B. Jones!; and in the Tatla- 
Bella Coola area, by V. Dolmagel. 

At Leonard mountain the minerals occur mainly in shatter zones and replace- 
ments in dykes. They consist of galena, zincblende, arsenopyrite, pyrite and 
chalcopyrite in a quartz, ankerite and calcite gangue, and show prevailingly low 
gold and silver values; certain exceptions occur in which these values are high. 

The investigation of the Atlin to Telegraph Creek area was found to be dis- 
appointing from the standpoint of mineralization. The batholith was found intrud- 
ing the sediments in the north of the area, but in the south the whole was completely 
masked by later volcanic flows. Some portions of the area remain unstudied and 
in view of promising adjacent areas it is possible that some portions may be similarly 
mineralized. 

Along the Stikine below Telegraph creek, the batholith and sediments are 
invaded by sheared, faulted and sinuous dykes, and altered considerably by dynamic 
metamorphism; the dykes though sheared are not altered in this way. Later volcanic 
flows cover part of the area. All the mineral deposits occur at the contact of the 
granodiorite and sediments or in the sediments or granodiorite near the contact. 
The mineralization is patchy. Deposits consist of: (1) Magnetite and pyrrhotite 
with small amounts of zinc, copper and lead in solid mineralized masses (lenses) 
at the contact, in gangue of quartz, garnet, epidote and other silicates; (2) Argenti- 
ferous galena and sphalerite with a gangue of quartz, epidote, garnet and other 
silicates in the sediments at or near the contact; (8) Argentiferous galena, sphalerite 
and chalcopyrite in irregular masses in altered limestones. 


In the Lakelse Lake area the batholith and intruded sediments and volcanics 
are invaded by numerous dykes of widely varying dimensions and compositions,— 
lamprophyres, diorites, porphyrys and aplite. The earlier volcanics and sediments 
are profoundly fractured and folded, and in a condition to be readily susceptible 
to replacement. Fractures in-the intrusives, volcanics and sediments carry replace- 
ment deposits of galena, gray copper, pyrite, chalcopyrite, molybdenite and scheelite. 

In the Zymoetz River area the batholith and intruded sediments were found 
invaded by lamprophyric sills and dykes. ‘The mineral deposits graduate from the 
high temperature scheelite, molybdenite and gold occurrences in the batholith, 


‘through copper deposits at the contact, to silver-lead-zine deposits in the sediments 


as far as 15 miles from the contact. 


In the Hudson Bay Mountain area the mineral deposits are replacement 
fissure veins, that is, veins in which a variable amount of wall rock has been altered 
and replaced by minerals, in andesite, rhyolite, limestone, granodiorite stocks and 
conglomerate; metasomatic replacement deposits were also observed. The mineral 
deposits are classified as follows: (1) Pyrrhotite-sphalerite deposits with some 
pyrite and lesser amounts of arsenopyrite and chalcopyrite; (2) Sphalerite-arseno- 
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pyrite deposits accompanied by pyrite and chalcopyrite; (8) Galena-sphalerite 
deposits accompanied by chalcopyrite, tetrahedrite, pyrite, and in some cases, 
arsenopyrite; (4) Chalcopyrite, bornite deposits; (5) Magnetite-chalcopyrite 
deposits. Gold values appear associated with arsenopyrite; silver values with lead. 

In Eutsuk Lake area, silver-lead deposits were found in sedimentary tuffs 
associated with pyrite, chalcopyrite and bornite. 

At Galena hill, Yukon, Precambrian sediments, according to C. H. Stockwell}, 
were intruded along the bedding planes by sheets of magma (probably andesite) 
and the whole folded to its present attitude, when sediments were metamorphosed 
into quartzites and schists, and the andesites into greenstones. Rhyolite was 
intruded as a sill along parts of the contact between the quartzite and schist. Areas 
of granite occur northeast, northwest and southeast, at distances of from 10 to - 
25 miles. It is probable that the rhyolite represents a later phase of the intrusion 
and that the batholith underlies the area. The mineral deposits are fissure veins, 
striking northeasterly and dipping to the southeast, in which heavier mineralization 
occurs in shoots. The following types are found: (1) Siderite-galena-freibergite 
with high silver content in manganiferous gangue in quartzite; (2) Galena-sphalerite 
with subordinate amounts of pyrite, chalcopyrite and malachite, in gangue of quartz 
and ankerite; (3) Quartz-arsenopyrite, with subordinate ankerite, calcite and 
white mica gangue, in quartzite and schist; (4) Quartz-stibnite deposits carrying 
low silver values and occurring in schist and greenstone. 

J. F. Walker! studied silver-lead-zine deposits in the Purcell range, west of 
Brisco, C. E. Cairnes! in the Slocan area, and C. 8. Evans! in the Dogtooth range, 
in the Kootenay district, British Columbia. In the Purcell range, west of Bisco, 
lead silver fissure veins occur principally in limestones and slates of Precambrian 
age. In the Slocan area bighly folded sedimentary rocks are intruded by a grano- 
diorite batholith and large porphyry dykes. Silver-lead-zine ores in fissure veins 
and replacement deposits are found throughout the district in the sedimentaries 
and intrusives, with gangue minerals, calcite, siderite and quartz. 


Miscellaneous.—A comprehensive summing up by M. E. Wilson and others! 
of the available information regarding the tale deposits of Canada contains obser- 
vations on the mode of occurrence and the origin of the talc, and notes on the com- 
mercial possibilities and uses. 


Kk. A. Clark and 8. M. Blair describe in a report published by the Scientifie 
and Industrial Research Council of Alberta measured sections of exposures of the 
bituminous sands of northern Alberta, and give the results of laboratory analyses— 
the water content, the bitumen content, the character of the bitumen and the screen 
analyses of the mineral matter. 


Deposits in Canada of minerals suitable for abrasive purposes, such as cor- 
undum, garnet, quartz, sandstone, etc., are described by V. L. Eardley-Wilmot?. 
Notes on the uses and consumption of these materials and on the status of the . 
industries are given. Considerable attention has been given recently to certain 
deposits of lithium-bearing minerals found in eastern Manitoba. One of these 
deposits is described briefly by L. H. Cole and V. L. Eardley-Wilmot?. R. T. 
Elworthy? discusses the question of the possible sources of helium in Canada and 
presents the results of analyses made of natural gases produced in Alberta, Ontario 
and New Brunswick. The results of a survey by A. Anrep! of a number of peat 
bogs in the provinces of New Brunswick and Quebec have been published. The 
amount of material in the bogs is estimated, and suggestions are given as to the 
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commercial possibilities. L.J. Weeks! presents brief descriptions of known minerals 
occurring on Baffin island. 

A series of valuable papers on the larger mineral deposits and on the mining 
industry of Canada was published for presentation to the Empire Mining and 
Metallurgical Congress which met in Canada in 19275. Among the most important 
of these papers are ‘‘Mining coal under the sea in Nova Scotia”, by Francis W. 
Gray, “The development of gold mining in Canada’, by G. E. Cole, “The silver 
mining industry in Canada’’, by Arthur A. Cole, ‘““Asbestos—mining and milling’, 
by Jas. G. Ross, “Lead and zinc in Canada”, by T. W. Bingay and F. J. Alcock, 
“Canadian copper and its production’, by C. P. Browning. For use on the excur- 
sions of the Congress the Dominion Department of Mines published a handbook 
entitled ‘‘Canada, geology, mines and metallurgical industries”, by Wyatt Malcolm 
and A. H. A. Robinson. It contains descriptions of many of the most important 
ore bodies of Canada and of the mining methods and metallurgical treatment of 
ores. 

SOURCES OF REPORTS AND ARTICLES REFERRED TO IN THE TEXT. 


(1) Geological Survey, Ottawa; (2) Mines Branch, Department of Mines, Ottawa; (3) Department 
of Mines, Toronto; (4) Canadian Mining Journal, Gardenvale, Quebec; (5) Canadian Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgy, Drummond Building, Montreal; (6) Economic Geology, New Haven, Connecticut, U.S. 


PART III.—SEISMOLOGY IN CANADA. 


An article on Seismology in Canada, by Ernest A. Hodgson, M.A., appeared 


on page 30 of the Canada Year Book, 1925. 


PART IV.—THE FLORA OF CANADA. 


Under the above heading, the Canada Year Book, 1922-23, contained an article 
prepared by the late J. M. Macoun, C.M.G., F.L.S., and M. O. Malte, Ph.D., 
and revised by the latter. See p. 25 of the 1922-23 edition or p. 73 of the 1921 
edition. 


PART V.—FAUNAS OF CANADA. 


The Canada Year Book, 1922-23, contained an article under the above heading 


by P. A. Taverner of the Department of Mines, Ottawa. See p. 32 of the 1922-23 


* 


edition or p. 82 of the 1921 edition. 


PART VI.—THE NATURAL RESOURCES OF CANADA. 


The economic life of new countries must at first depend entirely, and later, 


mainly upon their natural resources. Older countries, after exhausting their most 


easily obtained resources, turn for a livelihood to manufacturing and similar pur- 
suits, conserving their own resources and utilizing those of less developed areas. 
Canada is distinctly a new country, the resources of which are but now commencing 
to be appreciated; in recent years numerous surveys and investigations as to their 
extent and value have been made. A short summary of important details regarding 
them follows. Fuller information will be found in the introductions to later chap- 
ters — Agriculture, Furs, Fisheries, Forestry, Minerals, Water-Powers—of this 
volume. 
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Agricultural Lands.—Of the total land area of the nine provinces (1,329,- 
539,200 acres), it is estimated that approximately 358,162,190 acres are available 
for use in agricultural production. This figure is of course an estimate and is taken 
to include lands now occupied by agriculturists, including grazing lands, and all 
lands possible of devotion to similar purposes. The area at present under cultiva- 
tion is but a fraction of this total, the extent under field crops in 1927 being 56,172,310 
acres, while the total area under pasture in the same year was 9,390,294 acres. 
Statistics of farm lands at the census of 1921 place the area then occupied at 140,- 
887,903 acres; the area, therefore, of what may be considered as agricultural land 
still available for occupation was 217,174,287 acres. Details are given by provinces 
in Table 6. 


6.—Area of Occupied and Estimated Available Farm Lands in the Nine Provinces of 
Canada, 1921. 


—= 


Total Total 
Provinces. Area Area Agricultural Land 
Occupied. Available. Land. Area, 
1928. 
acres. acres. acres. acres. 
iPrinceiiaward lsiandes sone nae eee 1,216,483 41,707 1,258,190 1,397, 760 
IN OVE COLI Dire ohne Ot hen ro Oita cies 4,723,550 3,368, 450 8,092,000 13, 483, 520 
ING WRBTUNS WIC act aa ees ae ohn eee 4,269,560 6,448,440 10,718,000 17,863,040 
Quebec. Su en nce, eee ena ete ears 17, 257,012 26, 487, 988 43,745,000 373, 692, 8001 
CONEAT TORS os laia ats oa ee eel ee Bela es eee 22,628,901 33, 821,099 56,450, 000 234, 163, 200 
Manitoba. Wir ic ne cnite’, relearn Seine tae aN, 14,615, 844 10,084, 156 24,700,000 148, 432, 640 
Sagkatehewanmers cic s s.ccuneereciitevtale enero wecae 44,022,907 49,435,093 93, 458, 000 153, 728, 000 2 
PANDO T Gel 10 eat, Ree cme ee Fier: vee eee 29, 293, 053 67, 829, 947 97,123,000 160,592,000 2 
British Columbidl......44. 2. sce oe oe cteba 2,860, 593 19, 757, 407 22,618,000 226, 186, 240 
TOGA conan ta hen tera c eters: 140,887,903 | 217,174,287 | 358,162,190 |1,329,539, 2001 


1 As per Labrador Boundary Award of Mar. 1, 1927. 2 Revised. 


Thus, in all the provinces but Prince Edward Island, large areas are still avail- 
able for settlement, and while the nature of the soil and of the climate may in some 
cases restrict the variety of crops, in general the grain, root and fodder crops can be 
profitably grown in all the provinces, while stock raising is carried on successfully 
both in the more densely settled areas and on their frontiers. 

The Maritime Provinces are noted for their fruit and vegetable crops, perhaps 
particularly for the oat and potato crops of Prince Edward Island and New Bruns- 
wick and the apples of the Annapolis Valley in Nova Scotia. Quebec and Ontario 
are pre-eminently mixed farming communities, various districts specializing in - 
dairying, tobacco, sheep, etc., while the Niagara peninsula in Ontario has long been 
famous for its fruit crops of both large and small varieties. In Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta the production of grains is still of primary importance but is giving 
way to more diversified types of agriculture, while the stock raising industry, once . 
so typical of the prairies, is regaining much of its former importance. In British 
Columbia the fertile valleys are devoted principally to apple and other fruit crops, 
and numerous districts along the coast and on Vancouver island are given over to 
general farming and market gardening. : 

Of the larger areas of land still available for settlement, the clay belt of northern 
Ontario and Quebec, in which splendid crops are grown, is to a large extent un- 
developed, and even larger areas in northern Saskatchewan and Alberta await 
cultivation. 
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Furs.—Canada is one of the world’s greatest fur producers. As early as 1676 
Canadian furs sold in England were valued at £19,500. Since that time great areas 
of northern territory have been explored by hunter and trapper. The larger com- 
panies engaged in the business, notably the Hudson’s Bay Co. and Révillon Freres, 
maintain extensive systems of trading posts where trappers call at intervals to 
dispose of their pelts and procure supplies. The large uninhabited areas of northern 
Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba and the Northwest Territories furnish subsistence for 
many of the most highly prized fur-bearing animals, among the most important 
of which are the beaver, fisher, various varieties of foxes, marten and others. The 
animals are usually caught in traps during the winter months, when the country is 
more accessible than during the summer and the pelts are in the best condition. 
The successful breeding of the fox on fur farms came with the,period of rising prices 
after 1890, and has since developed into an important industry. Prince Edward 
Island has always been the centre of the industry, but farms are now found in all 
provinces of the Dominion. On Dec. 31, 1926, 2,523 fox farms were in operation 
with a total of 54,303 foxes, principally of the ‘“‘silver’’ variety. 


Although the fox hag proved the most suited to domestication, other kinds, of 
fur-bearing wild animals are being raised in captivity—mink, raccoon, skunk, lynx, 
coyote, rabbit, marten and fisher. Karakul sheep, from which are obtained the 
furs known as ‘‘Persian lamb”, ‘astrachan” and “‘broadtail”’, are also being raised 
successfully in Canada. In 1926 the number of farms engaged in the raising of fur- 
bearing animals other than foxes was 186. Mink farms are the most numerous 
of the miscellaneous class, raccoon farms coming next. A few of the fox farms also 
raise miscellaneous fur-bearing animals in addition to the foxes. 

During the year 1926-27 the value of pelts taken in Canada amounted to 
$18,864,126. Peltssold from fur farms in the calendar year 1926 were valued at 
$1,224,941 and animals sold at $2,294,629. 


Forests.—Among the most valuable of all Canada’s natural resources exploited 
up to the present time have been those of her forests. From the days when masts 
and spars were exported for use in the French navy and early French settlers estab- 
lished shipbuilding yards along the St. Lawrence up to the present, when our forests 
supply billions of board feet of lumber and timber and millions of tons of pulp, 
paper and other forest products yearly, these resources have been of immense 
value not only to Canada but to the Empire. 


Canada’s forest area may be roughly divided into three main parts:—(1) the 
great coniferous forest of the Pacific Slope, (2) the northern forest, partly of hard- 
woods, which stretches from the east slopes of the Rockies, north of the prairies 
and of the Great Lakes to Labrador, and (3) the mixed softwoods and hardwood 
forests extending from lake Superior through southern Ontario and Quebec to the 
Maritime Provinces. Canada’s forest area has been estimated at 1,151,454 square 
miles, some of which is agricultural land. About 311,234 square miles are covered 
with accessible timber of commercial size. With regard to quantity of timber 
it has been estimated at 425,000,000,000 feet board measure for saw timber and 
1,122,000,000 cords of pulpwood, etc., the stands in Eastern Canada making up 
over 40 p.c. of the total, which amounted to over 224,000,000,000 cubic feet. These 
figures place Canada as the second most important country in the world with regard 
to total forest area, Asiatic Russia being first and the United States third in this 
respect. During recent years the annual cuts have generally exceeded the new 
growth and enormous losses have been caused by fire and other destructive agencies. 
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In spite of the vast extent of the uncut and unburned forests it cannot be said 
that the measures so far taken by legislation and the application of scientific forestry 
to preserve them and encourage their regeneration have been sufficient to assure 
us an adequate supply of timber for the future. 


A classification of Canada’s forest area is given in Table 7. The total of forest 
land is divided into the areas at present carrying timber of merchantable value or 
valuable young growth, and other areas unsuited for present exploitation. It 
may be pointed out, however, that many of these latter will develop into productive 
areas as the demand increases and transportation facilities are extended. The 
totals of forest land given in this table refer to areas which are on the whole better 
suited for forest production than for any other purpose, although they include about 
82,000 square miles of potential agricultural land at present covered with forest. 


7.—Area of Productive and Unproductive Forest Land in Canada, 1927. 


Forest Land. 


Provinces. si Accessible. Upp bi: Total yest 
owe forest area. 
Merchant- Young inaccess- 

able. growth. ible. x2 ae 

square square square square square 

miles. miles. miles. miles. miles. 
ierance Baward Island... 6.4.06 0.00005 484 240 ~ 724 2,184 
PGW COLIC saeeec eee keel eeh oe rd ee 6,000 4,296 4,924 15, 220 21,068 
PN OM MEATUNS WICK its eis dele os abate, Sle slelga ete 15,750 9,110 - 24,860 27,911 
EUG O Nees caval Lega ea sae A 150, 00C 250, 000 100,060 500, 000 583, 895 1 
ROTATOR MEM eter t hoo. calc i IM RE (Ss 70, 000 100,000 70, G00 240,000 365, 880 
LALIETESTRON CRN ete ine a 5,000 60, 000 10,000 75,000 231,926 
RSMMC DONG WARE aT he fea. Macc tts see 10,000 15,000 25, 000 50,000 240, 200 
LANCER ER > Sao eee AR a ee 30,000 40,000 16,650 86, 650 250,925 
MEME SU MGOULITID IA. s.. occ ce cette cc eee 0G 23 , 000 75,000 51,000 149,000 353,416 
DCOTICOTITES Sebi Sh elation Pe Se Se 1,000 1,000 8,000 10,000 1,464, 644 

PROCAN er yo. eee te A 311, 234 554, 646 285,574 | 1,151,454 | 3,542,049! 


1 As per Labrador Boundary Award of March 1, 1927. 


Forest products have always formed a large part of the raw material used in 
all kinds of industrial activity and for many years formed the greater part of Canada’s 
export trade. Even at the present time products of forest origin form a quarter 
of our total exports, being exceeded only by the products of the farm. 


Because of our climate, coniferous trees form over 80 p.c. of our forest resources 
and over 95 p.c. of our forest products as at present exploited. Because of their 
universal use in industry, the softwoods are in greatest demand, not only in Canada 
but in the markets of the world. Canada enjoys the reputation of holding the 
Empire’s reserve of softwood timber, being rivalled in her coniferous forests only 
_ by Asiatic Russia and the United States. 'The Canadian species of both hardwoods 
and softwoods yield lumber and timber of dimensions and quality that are equal or 
superior to those produced by forests elsewhere. 


Statistics of primary forest production in 1926 place its total value at $204,- 
436,328 with a corresponding equivalent in standing timber of 2,838,105,611 cubic 
feet. ‘The most important items are logs for sawing, valued at $70,982,675, and 
pulpwood for use and export, valued at $68,100,303. The total value of sawmill 
products in the same year was $135,182,592 and of pulp and paper mill products 
$215,370,274. 
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Fisheries.—The first of Canada’s resources to be exploited by Europeans 
was the fishing banks of the Atlantic coast. It is believed that for many years 
before the actual discovery and settlement of North America the cod-banks south 
of Newfoundland and east of Nova Scotia had attracted French fishermen by their 
abundant catches. These fishing grounds alone extend along a coast line of more 
than 5,000 miles, comprising an area of not less than 200,000 square miles, and are 
in the course of the cold Arctic current, a fact which tends greatly to improve the 
quality of the fish. The most important fishes of the out-shore fisheries are the 
cod, halibyt, haddock, herring and mackerel, while the inshore and inland fisheries 
number the lobster, oyster, salmon, gaspereau, smelt, trout and maskinonge among 
their catches. Other fishing grounds include the inshore expanses of the St. Law- 
rence river, the Great Lakes, where whitefish and herring form perhaps the most 
valued catches, and innumerable other inland water areas abounding with trout, 
pike, bass and other game fish, Hudson bay, with a shore line of 6,000 miles, and 
the Pacific coast. The fisheries of British Columbia, with its coast line of 7,000 
miles, have in recent years shown a rapid development, and the products of the 
estuarian salmon fisheries of the Fraser, Skeena and other rivers now make up two- 
fifths of the fish products of the Dominion, while in addition large catches of halibut, 
herring and whales are made off the western coast. ‘The total value of the fisheries 
in the calendar year 1927 was $49,460,600. 


Minerals.—The numerous and varied mineral deposits of the Dominion form 
another of her most important resources. Mining is an old industry, coal having 
been produced in Nova Scotia and iron ore in Quebec early in the eighteenth century. 
The main development in the industry has taken place, however, in the twentieth 
century, during which there has been a great increase in the per capita consumption 
_ of minerals and mineral products. 


There is a great variety of minerals, metallic and non-metallic. The value of 
the coal raised greatly exceeds that of any other mineral, reaching $61,867,463 
in 1927. Coal will continue for an indefinite period to hold a commanding position 
in the industry, for Canada’s reserves of this fuel are known to be very great. The 
other leading non-metallic minerals are asbestos, natural gas, gypsum, petroleum 
and salt. Others that are produced to the annual value of between $100,000 and 
$400,000 each are feldspar, graphite, grindstones, magnesite, mica, pyrites, quartz, 
talc and soapstone. In quantity of asbestos produced Canada takes the lead, 
nearly all of the production being from Quebec. Natural gas is produced in Ontario 
and Alberta and to a less extent in New Brunswick. The decline in the production 
of petroleum in Ontario has been offset by discoveries in Alberta. 


The value of the metallic minerals is much greater than that of the non-metallic 
minerals. ‘Those amounting to more than $1,000,000 per annum are:—gold, lead, 
nickel, copper, silver, zinc, cobalt and the platinum group of metals. ‘Lhe value 
of the gold amounted in 1927 to $38,300,464 and greatly exceeded that of any 
other metal, Canada having risen since the development of the Porcupine and Kirk- 
land Lake mines to third place among gold-producing. countries. Lead and zine 
mining has in recent years made a rapid growth. Ontario meets about 90 p.c. 
of the world’s requirements in nickel, and has reserves to last for centuries. Platinum 
and palladium are recovered in the process of refining the copper-nickel ores. British 
Columbia and Ontario are the main copper-producing provinces; important copper 
sulphide deposits are being developed in western Quebec, and in Manitoba a large 
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body of copper-zine sulphides is being developed. The total mineral production 
for 1927 amounted to $247,356,695, while the 1928 production is provisionally 
estimated at $271,000,000. 


Water-Powers.—Canada’s water area of 142,674 square miles, distributed as 
it is throughout all parts of the country, provides a large amount of potential electric 
energy. It is estimated that 20,197,000 h.p. are available at a minimum yearly 
flow, 33,113,200 at ordinary six-months flow and that a turbine installation of 
43,000,000 b.p. is possible. The present turbine installation of 5,349,000 h.p. 
represents only about 124 p.c. of the recorded water-power resources. Perhaps the: 
greatest use to which these resources have yet been put has been in the pulp and 
paper industry, and to a lesser degree in the mining, the electro-chemical, the electro- 
metallurgical and the flour-milling industries. The water power utilized in the 
pulp and.paper industry alone amounted on December 31, 1928, to 1,362,500 h.p. 
Over 94 p.c. of the power available is in Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba and British 
Columbia; Quebec, with 8,459,000 h.p. available at ordinary minimum flow, has 
the largest resources in the Dominion. 


Game and Scenery.—Canada’s resources as a country for the sportsman and 
tourist are both unique and varied. With the increasing growth of tourist travel 
and its demands, great areas of uninhabited land have become accessible, and 
hitherto almost unknown parts may now be reached and traversed with ease. The 
valleys of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, the broken lake country of northern 
Ontario and Quebec, as well as the mountain districts of British Columbia, offer to the 
tourist and the fisherman new types of scenic effects and innumerable game preserves, 
and have won for the Dominion a reputation as a paradise for sportsmen and campers. 
And not only is this possible for those who travel by land; the series of lakes and 
rivers which form a network over the eastern part of the country particularly, 
has made water travel in smaller craft both feasible and attractive. Further, 
facilities for winter sports, the unusual attractions of winter scenery and the bracing 
though rigorous winter climate, have done much to add to the reputations of resorts 
formerly noted for their advantages in the summer season. 


The Dominion Government maintains, as the medium through which some of 
the most outstanding natural beauties of the country may be preserved and popular- 
ized, the National Parks Branch of the Department of the Interior, administering 
the eleven parks set aside for this purpose. Under the supervision of this same body 
are numerous historic sites which have been preserved throughout the country. 
Several of the provinces also maintain parks for similar purposes. 


In these parks, the hunting of game is forbidden, and the wild life resources 
preserved. Elsewhere, however, there is available for the hunter and angler, at 
proper seasons, a wealth of game species; the deer and moose of Eastern Canada, 
the bear and mountain sheep of the Rockies, game animals, birds and fishes in 
unusual variety, have given the Dominion exceptional advantages for this means 


of recreation. 


A list of the national parks and reserves is appended as Table 8. There are 
also numerous provincial parks, of which the Algonquin park (2,741 square miles) 
in Ontario and the Laurentides park (3,565 square miles) in Quebec are the most 
important. 
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8.—Canadian National Parks and Reserves. 


Date of 
Parks. Location. Establish- Area. 
ment. 
sq. miles. 
Rocky Mountains Park................|Alberta, east slope of Rockies........... 1885 2,751 
WOO LRAT EM re eee ee y open Sc neeienc st cae British Columbia, west slope of Rockies 1886 476 
GilaciersBarky ona. eet eee ee British Columbia, summit of Selkirks. . 1886 468 
Revelstokedcatks es ne ate eee DS EiCic ay @oltinn io icy eee ante ern ree 1914 100 
WIOOUENA VAC ATK ok ts ase artes ee British Columbiavas se aero 1920 587 
aspen Parke Wis 6gen fake eae Be INorthernvAlbertar.ance.. eee cr nan cae 1907 5,380 
Waterton takes. Parke) aan Southern Alberta, adjoining U.S. Glacier 
Parca as seme Ried CORA CA) a Lae 1895 220 
St lawrenceilsiands..s aera Ontarios oc «cbse see Sees ae 1905 (150 acres) 
Broder bar kites. 40 ee ee eee Onta TION). cae ieee ae Cog TSR oo 1919 (20 acres) 
Pt Pelee Parle. ti, see. oe Ontariovonilake Hnic en eee nase 1918 4 
Vidal's Potion. .of5-0 pe eae oe doaskatcheweanms ne aa: ye teen cen one 1921 (17 acres) 
Little Manito LakevReservers aso. saskatchewanterpe ee, oo ee eson ene ae 1 Vacant 
lands 
around 
lakes. 
Prince:Al bertiearky scree eae eee ~askatChewallie..:s ee ry eee eee: 1927 TERIA! 
Tar SandeReservevien cane ee Alberta x iWneacatoy fcr nee eee : 2 
Animal Parks and Reserves. 
Butialowkark sos. 2. bie eee eee Near Wainwright, Alberta.............. 1908 197-5 
Pe lkeistandebarke. ey ate ae ek ee Near Wamonts) \lberta sa. ose ae ee 1911 51 
Nemiskam (Antelope)................ A DET Garten scene ae he ne UME eRe eek ae 1922 9 
Wawaskesy (Antelope)................ Aulbertaze ct, Woe ee aCe eae: rears: 1922 54 
Menissawok (Antelope)... .... 2is.04.44|Saskatehewan:.... lar onestsadaes sce she 1922 17 
WoodtBurtalo: Park th see, uote. oan ee Alberta: ands Wiriis wc, tee eee ane 1922 17,300 
Historic Parks. 
Porte lLlLow.6 acs: aoa pec eee ree St.John, New Brunswick..4. 0... eee. 1914 (19 acres) 
MortsAnnel oi Beare race pee eee Annapolis Royal, Nova Scotia.......... 1917 (31 acres) 
Hort: Beauséjoury.nuce cee eee IN@wa Bruns wiCk fase. anne eee 1926 (59 acres) 


1 Reserved by order of the Minister. 


PART VII.—CLIMATE AND METEOROLOGY. 


Section 1.—The Climate of Canada.! 


Canada, the northern half of the continent of North America, stretching from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, and from the United States boundary to the Arctic 
ocean, covers an enormous territory, most varied in altitude, in distance from the 
sea, and in topographical features. It follows, then, quite naturally, that climatic 
conditions are very varied; and since lofty mountain ranges parallel the coast of 
the Pacific at no great distance from it, it follows also that the continental type of 
climate predominates, while only the immediate coast-line of British Columbia 
possesses a climate of the marine type such as that of northwestern Europe. The 
Atlantic provinces, although subject to a modified marine type of climate, do not 
display conditions so mild as those of Europe, on account of the cold Labrador 
current of the northwestern Atlantic and the prevailing easterly movement of the 
northern anticyclones. 

The most southerly point of the Dominion is Middle island in latitude 41° 41’ 
(corresponding to that of Rome, Italy), while lands with some agricultural possi- 
bilities exist in the valley of the Mackenzie river, near the Arctic circle. The 
foothill lands of Alberta are at an altitude exceeding 3,000 and even 3,500 feet in 
the southern portion of the province, while to the north they fall away to 1,000 feet 


1 Contributed by Sir Frederic Stupart, Director of the Meteorological Service, Toronto. 
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along the lower reaches of the Peace river. Eastward the general elevation of 2,000 
feet extends to eastern Saskatchewan, while in eastern Manitoba altitudes are 
generally less than 1,000 feet. Farther eastward the general slope is to sea-level, 
along the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence river to the Atlantic ocean; while 
northward the land slopes slowly in the far West along the Mackenzie river to the 
Arctic ocean, and in the East muck more quickly to the level of Hudson bay. 
Between Hudson bay and the St. Lawrence the watersheds are divided by the 
Laurentian hills, whose general elevation is about.1,000 feet, although the highest 
elevations near the sea in the northeast reach.6,000 feet. On the Pacific side of the 
Dominion, the Andean chain with peaks ranging from 10,000 to 13,000 feet cuts off 
the British Columbian coast and the interior valleys from the great plains of the 
West already mentioned. These western prairie lands are far removed from the 
tempering influence of the ocean, while the great mountains of the west and the 
great inland lakes of the east play important roles in modifying climatic conditions. 


British Columbia.—This province, spreading over eleven degrees of latitude, 
with an average width of 700 miles and some districts of great elevation, has, within 
its own limits, climates which differ greatly from one another. The littoral region is 
mild and humid, while the interior valleys and plateaus, on account of the distance 
‘from the coast and the higher altitude, have colder and drier winters. 


Vancouver island occupies in the Pacific ocean somewhat the same position 
in regard to the American continent that Great Britain occupies in the Atlantic 
towards Europe, besides lying between nearly the same parallels of latitude. The 
climate, as in all other parts of British Columbia, varies much with the orographical 
features. The annual rainfall along the western coast of the island is very great, 
generally exceeding 100 inches, while on the southeastern tip it is scarcely more than 
a third of that. A comparatively dry period extends from May to September, 
while copious rains fall between September and March. The mean monthly and 
mean annual temperatures correspond very closely with those of England; the 
summers are quite as long and severe frosts scarcely ever occur. 


On what is usually termed the lower mainland of British Columbia the climate 
is everywhere equable and mild. The lower Fraser valley in its northward reach 
to its junction with the Thompson river traverses latitudes corresponding to those 
of the southern half of England. Spring opens early, the summers are warm, while 
the winters, which are mild and rainy near the coast, increase somewhat in severity 
with increasing distance from the sea. 


The change in climate between the east and west sides of the Coast range is 
decidedly abrupt. The Pacific winds yield much of their moisture in ascending the 
western slopes of the mountains, while the air which flows on the eastern slopes or is 
drawn. down to the lower levels is drier. Hence the interior plateaus between the 
Coast and Selkirk ranges possess a relatively dry climate; the summers are warmer 
and the winters colder than on the lower mainland. The cold of winter, however, 
is seldom severe, while the hottest days of summer are rendered pleasant by the 
fact that the air is dry and the nights are cool. 


In all the lower levels of British Columbia, March is distinctly a spring month. 
In the more southerly divisions the mean temperature of April corresponds very 
closely with the mean temperature of the same month in England, while the summer 
months may very well be compared with those of southern Ontario, except that the 
air is much drier and the rainfall scanty. This is a fine fruit-growing country, and 
orchards and vineyards, even in the higher reaches of the valleys, yield fine and 
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large crops. In the more northerly districts of the province, the climate near the 
coast is distinctly wet but mild. Observations at Prince Rupert show an annual 
precipitation of 103 inches, an average January temperature of 32° Fahrenheit 
and an average July temperature of 57°, which is not unlike the record of parts 
of Scotland. On the interior plateaus of the central and northern districts, very 
generally at an altitude exceeding 3,000 feet, the climate becomes more severe 
with increase of distance from the coast and with increase of latitude, but large 
areas are suitable for mixed farming and ranching. 


Alberta.—It is doubtful whether any other territory on the surface of the 
globe has a climate as variable, in the winter, as that of this province. The normal 
winter is cold, and in some years extreme cold persists from November to March, 
but in other years the chinook wind dominates the winter, warm days with bright | 
sunshine frequently occurring. As instances we may refer to November 1890, with 
a mean temperature at Calgary of 39°, November 1896, mean temperature 2°, 
and to January 1906, when the mean temperature was 6° below zero, while the mean 
of the January of the following year was 26° above zero, 

An average daily maximum of 538° at Calgary, 53° at Edmonton, and 58° at 
Medicine Hat, indicates very clearly that April is truly a spring month, and con- 
firms the statement that spring seeding is well under way, and in some years com- 
plete, in April. The upward trend of the temperature curve is rapid during the 
month and continues so during May and June. From the middle of May until the 
end of July occurs the heaviest rainfall of the year, a rainfall which is, on the average, 
nearly equal to that of Ontario or Quebec during the same period, but varies con- 
siderably from year to year. 

Bright, hot days may be confidently expected during July and August, tempera- 
tures occasionally exceeding 90°, while in a few exceptional years 100° may be 
reached or exceeded in some southern districts. The average mean maxima, how- 
ever, are §2° at Medicine Hat, 75° at Calgary, 74° at Edmonton, figures which 
indicate a not unpleasant warmth, while the corresponding minima show that the 
nights are pleasantly cool after the heat of the day. An important fact in connection 
with the climatology of Alberta is that the isotherms in the summer months run 
nearly north and south, so that the mean summer temperature is almost as high in 
the more northerly regions as in the southern districts. 


' Thus Dunvegan in the Peace River country and Chipewyan on lake Athabasca 
have nearly the same summer temperature as Calgary and Edmonton; while it is 
said that with the longer period of sunlight, plant life in the north makes more rapid 
growth than in the south. The effect of latitude, however, begins to be evident 
towards the end of August in the more rapidly diminishing temperature at the 
northern stations. On the average the winter, December to March, has mean 
temperatures distributed from south to north as shown by these figures:—Calgary 
18°, Edmonton 14°, Dunvegan 6°, Chipewyan 3° below zero. 

The chinook wind, one of the characteristic features of the climate of Alberta, 
usually blows strongly from a southwest or west direction. Although of more 
frequent occurrence in the southern districts, it is by no means uncommon even in 
the Peace river country. Sometimes a change of wind from the northeast and 
north to the southwest will, in Alberta, cause a rise of temperature from perhaps 20° 
below zero to 40° above zero in a few hours. Largely to the effect of this wind 
is due the fact that the ground is usually bare of snow over large areas of the prairies 
of southern Alberta during the winter. 
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Saskatchewan.—The southern half of this province is almost wholly prairie 
land, and it is only to the northward of the Saskatchewan river that any extensive 
forest areas are to be found. The climate is similar to that of Manitoba. It is like 
that of Alberta, however, in respect to the rather earlier commencement of spring 
in the southwestern portion as compared with a generally later opening in the north 
and east, while in midwinter the chinook extends sometimes into this province, 
occasionally as far east as Regina. Up to the end of April the temperature of 
southern Saskatchewan is somewhat higher than that of southern Manitoba, but 
from May onward through the summer it is a little lower and remains so until 
December. The mean daily range of temperature during the summer months is 
here, as in other prairie provinces, very large, amounting to 25° or even 30°. Occa- 
sionally during both early June and late August the temperature goes dangerously 
near the freezing point, and there are several instances on record where considerable 
damage was done to unripened crops by frost. The mean total annual precipitation 
is from 15 to 18 inches, of which nearly 60 p.c. falls during the growing season, from 
May to the end of August. Snowfall is from 30 to 35 inches (that is, from 3 to 34 
inches of water) in the western and southern districts, and from 40 to 50 inches in 
some of the northern and eastern districts. 


Manitoba.—This province is almost in the centre of the continent about 
midway between the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, and also midway between the 
Gulf of Mexico and the Arctic ocean. As it is many hundreds of miles distant from 
any high mountains, the topographical features are not pronounced. About two- 
thirds of the total area, including lakes Winnipeg, Manitoba and Winnipegosis, 
are at a level of less than 1,000 feet, while to the westward the levels increase gradu- 
ally to about 1,600 feet, with a few districts a little higher. In view of its geo- 
graphical situation and these topographical features, it is not surprising that the 
climate is typically continental in character, and that such differences as exist 
betwécn districts are due chiefly to latitude and elevation. The very pronounced 
contrast between the continental and littoral type of climate is well illustrated 
by some comparisons between Manitoba and British Columbia. The mean range 
between the warmest and coldest months of the year is 70° at Winnipeg, while at 
Victoria, on the Pacific Coast, it is but 21°. The absolute recorded range of temp- 
erature at Winnipeg is 153°, and at Victoria 97°. A change of temperature of 40° in 
24 hours is not exceptional in winter in Manitoba, while a change of 49° has occurred. 
The average daily change is from 20° to 25° in Winnipeg, while in Victoria it is from 
5° to 8°. These instances of the continental type of climate are, of course, just as 
typical of Saskatchewan as of Manitoba. 


Great variations in the character of a winter are possible in Manitoba as in the 
other prairie provinces. There is a January on record with a mean temperature 10° 
above normal, a February 25° above normal, and a February 13° below normal. 
Variations in the temperature of the summer months are much less pronounced; 
the mean temperature of the warmest July at Winnipeg was 70°, the coolest 61°. 


The change from winter to spring is much more rapid than in Great Britain or 
western Europe; frequently April, wintry at the beginning, ends with conditions 
approaching those of midsummer. The average April is, however, not so warm in 
Manitoba as in England. The nights are cold, but on the other hand the day 
temperature rises quite high. The frost leaves the ground early and the farmer 
may commence sowing at a date very much earlier than the mean temperature 
would lead one to consider possible. 
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The mean temperature of May is as high as in the south of England, with the 
afternoon temperatures considerably higher; and while frosts occasionally occur 
they are seldom severe. Light snowfalls may in some years occur in this month, 
sometimes occompanied by high winds, but these storms are seldom injurious to 
agriculture. During June the temperature continues to increase with daily maxima 
on the average ranging between 70° and 75°, according to district. In July the 
daily maximum averages 75° to 80° in the southern districts. Mean temperatures 
are 65° and higher. Few summers go by without several spells of heat; during these, 
the temperature exceeds 90°. In August, 1886, 103° was recorded in Winnipeg, and 
104° further west. In July, 1914 the high record from the south central district was 
107°, and in August of the same year, 105°. 


After the middle of August, the mean temperature exhibits a rather rapid fall 
on the average; and the last fortnight is a period of uneasiness to farmers, par- 
ticularly in those years when seeding was later than usual in the spring, since it is 
known that light frosts occur in some years, with consequent damage to wheat 
not fully matured. Even if frosts do occur, summer is not yet over, for periods of 
exceptionally warm weather are not infrequent even in September. October is the 
true autumn month, when the normal temperature curve exhibits its most rapid 
decline, and before its close nightly frosts occur, while on some days the temperature 
may not rise above the freezing point. 


The winter may be regarded as lasting for five months, from November to the 
end of March. It is not usually, however, until the last week in November that the 
temperature falls to zero for a few days. It is seldom that a temperature so low as 
zero is registered after March 25. 


At Winnipeg the greatest annual precipitation on record was that of 29-24 
inches in 1878, and the least, 14-38 inches in 1886. In this latter year only 4-23 
inches fell during the period from May to August. Most of the summer rainfall 
occurs in thunderstorms, which at times are quite heavy, accompanied by violent 
squalls. Less frequently hail accompanies these storms. Very rarely do these 
storms attain something like the energy of the tornado, which is not uncommon on 
the great plains to the south. In general the precipitation of Manitoba is not 
subject to as much fluctuation from year to year as that of Alberta and Saskatchewan, 
and is besides, on the average, a little greater in amount. 


The snowfall of Manitoba ranges from 50 to 55 inches in the eastern and south- 
western districts, and from 40 to 45 inches in the central and northwestern districts. 
The ground is usually covered with snow from December to March, but it is seldom 
that the depth is very great. In most winters there are several northwest gales 
succeeding the passage. of low pressure areas, and in these storms, accompanied 
by a blinding drift of dry snow whirled up off the ground, we have the well known 
“blizzard”’ of the prairies. 


Ontario.—The province of Ontario is a vast territory, extending over 15 
degrees of latitude, from a point as far south as Rome, Italy, to a point as far north 
as northern Denmark. Its breadth includes 20° of longitude, from near the con- 
fluence of the Ottawa and St. Lawrence rivers westward to the boundary of Mani- 
toba, but a narrow portion forming a sort of peninsula surrounded by lakes Ontario, 
Erie, St. Clair, and Huron, is the most southerly region, the oldest in point of settle- 
ment, and the most populous. The north and east shores of all the Great Lakes 
except Michigan belong to Ontario, while to the north about half the west shore line 
of Hudson bay lies in this province. The climate of a great part of Ontario is 
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tempered either by the Great Lakes or by the great inland sea. In the northwestern 
portions, however, the cold waves of winter, moving east from the prairies, suffer 
little moderation in intensity. Altitude also plays some part in climatic variations, 
the country rising away from the lake levels to heights which reach 1,800 feet just 
south of the Georgian bay, and to over 1,500 feet near the Ottawa river. 
The climate of the peninsula of Ontario is much warmer than that of the north- 
ern districts. The first part of March is cold as a rule, but towards the end bright 
sunshiny days, the rapid disappearance of snow, which now lies only in sheltered 
places, and the swelling buds, give omen of spring, which soon comes on apace. 
April is truly spring, for although light snowfalls occasionally occur, the mean 
temperature ranges from 40° to 45°, rainfall is generally 2 to 3 inches, and sunshine 


_ reaches a total of nearly 200 hours, with wild flowers in bloom and trees leafing 


before the close of the month. During May the high percentage of bright sunshine, 
with ample rain, stimulates growth to rapid progress. Frosts are quite infrequent, 
and by May 24 most of the trees are in whole leaf. 

The summers, while warm, are not oppressively hot, the mean temperature of 
July at the more southern points not much exceeding 70°, while in June and August 
it is a little lower. Wholly overcast and rainy days are of rare occurrence, the rain 
generally falling in showers and thunderstorms of short duration; indeed, from the 
middle of June to the end of August we may expect no day without a few sunny hours. 

The autumn sets in gradually, and while frosts may sometimes occur as early as 
September 20, it is usually well on in October before there is anything severe, and to- 
wards the end of November before the mean daily temperature falls to the freezing 
point. 

Northward and eastward from lake Ontario to the Ottawa valley the spring 
opers somewhat later than in the south; but from mid-April until the end of August 
the temperature and rainfall are much the same as in the southern parts of the 
Provinge, modified in certain districts by the effect of higher altitude, and in other 
districts by the effect of close proximity to the Great Lakes. In September, how- 
ever, there is a more rapid downward trend of temperature in the north. Kaulling 
frosts occur at an earlier date, and the whole north country is usually covered with 
snow before the close of November, while all the southern counties are bare. In 
the north the mean temperature of the three winter months is fully 10 degrees 
lower than in the south, but during March and April the temperature curves of the 
two districts converge. The lowest temperature of which there is record at Ottawa 
is minus 33°, at Toronto and London minus 26°. Yet at the southern stations such 
extremes are of very rare occurrence, while at northern stations they are not infre- 
quently recorded. 

That portion of the province north of the main line of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, sometimes called New Ontario, lies between lakes Superior and Huron 
and Hudson bay, and includes the major portion of the province. This region was 


long only sparsely settled, with but few meteorological observations. In recent 


years the great increase in mining activity in the north, and the extension of agri- 
culture into the “clay belt’’, have largely multiplied the population of this region, 
with consequent opportunity for extending the climatic data. There are, however, 
immense areas which are still seldom traversed. ‘This region has very cold winters, 
especially that northwestern portion called the district of Patricia. In the more 
southerly parts of New Ontario the spring is well in evidence in April, and by the 
first of June trees are in leaf. Northward towards James bay the opening of spring 
is later, with a probability of frosts in June; but the summer is fairly warm near 
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James bay, with frequent temperatures of 80° and occasional occurrences of maxima 
exceeding 90°. In some of the more elevated regions sudden and severe drops in 
temperature occur in spring and fall with the advance of cool waves, which are not 
felt with comparable severity in the remainder of the north. 

Near lakes Nipissing and Temiskaming the rainfall of the growing season, 
May to August, is 10 to 15 inches, very similar to that of southern Ontario. 
Northward and northwestward this diminishes to less than 10 inches. The winter 
snowfall is between 70 and 100 inches. In most years the mild spells are not suffi- 
ciently long or warm enough to remove much of the snow, which gradually accumu- 
lates in depth as the winter passes. North of lake Superior and west to the lake of 
the Woods there is a zone with rainfall from May to August generally exceeding 10 
inches, and witb a winter snowfall of 40 to 80 inches. 


Quebec.—The province of Quebec is, like Ontario, an immense area of which 
only a small part is thickly populated; but here too the great natural resources of 
the north and northwest are attracting settlement at a rapidly increasing rate. 
The whole area, between 22 degrees of longitude, extends northward from latitude 
45° to the barren lands on the shores of Hudson strait. The southwest and 
warmest districts are not, as in the Ontario peninsula, protected by the Great 
Lakes; the winters are, therefore, considerably colder and the autumnal frosts occur 
a little earlier. Of the Montreal climate, however, one of the most striking features 
is the rapidity of the advance of spring. While March is essentially a winter month, 
April has a mean temperature nearly as warm as in Toronto, while May and the 
summer months are all slightly warmer than in Toronto. For September and 
October the figures are quite similar to those of southwestern Ontario, but in Novem- 
ber the temperature trends downward more rapidly, with January 10° colder on the 
average than in Toronto. 

Downstream at Quebec city we find the winter months three or four degrees 
colder than at Montreal, and the summers two or three degrees cooler. On the 
south shore of the estuary, and eastward into the Gaspé peninsula, the summers 
are 5° or 6° cooler, or in some more elevated regions, 7° or more cooler than at 
Montreal. The warmest month averages from 62° to 65°, according to locality. 
The winters are colder than at Montreal, especially at the higher levels nearer the 
northern boundary of New Brunswick. 

North of the St. Lawrence river the summers are warm; in fact there are occa- 
sionally recorded temperatures of 100°. Hot as the days may be, however, there is a 
more pronounced fall in temperature at night than occurs at either Montreal or 
Quebec, or at any other point along the river. Frosts occur in some years in mid- 
summer, although the temperature a few days later may again be very high. In the 
winter months the cold becomes more severe as we go north from the river, till we 
find January with an average temperature of zero in the region near lake St. John 
and along the line of the National Transcontinental Railway. In severe cold waves 
temperatures of 20° to 45° below zero may be recorded. Still further north on the 
eastern shore of James bay at fort George we find an average temperature of 10° 
below zero in January and February. Temperatures of 90° are, however, recorded 
sometimes in summer, with a mean temperature of about 60° in July. 

On the north shore of the Gulf the winters are not so cold as in the northern 
interior, the intensity of the cold waves breaking down as they approach the Atlantic. 
On the other hand, the summers are very much cooler as we go east to the Labrador 
coast, the mean temperature of July and August usually remaining below 55°, 
while on the warmest days 75° will be the maximum. 
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For four months in the St. Lawrence valley the ground is usually covered with 
between one and three feet of snow. Although winter rains not infrequently occur, 
especially along the south of the river, it is not till the end of March that they are 
heavy enough to commence to carry away the snow. In April the total rainfall will 
vary f om one to two inches; in May it will amount to nearly three inches in practic- 
ally all districts as far north as the Height of Land. Two and one-half to four inches 
fall in each month from May to September. In October the total precipitation 
is about the same but is partly snow in the northern and eastern districts. The 
winter snowfall varies from 7 to 10 feet, and is considered a great asset in that it 
makes possible travel and traffic through the forests, where lumbering is carried on. 
on a great scale in the winter months. 

North of the Height of Land, and east of Hudson bay to the Labrador coast, 
lies an immense territory of which little is known. What information we have 
suggests that the summers are too short for agriculture, although garden stuff will 
mature in some of the more southern localities, while sheep and. cattle have been 
successfully kept at some of the posts of the Hudson’s Bay Co., interested mainly 
in these regions in dealing with fur trappers. 


The Atlantic Provinces.—These provinces have a climate which is in many 
respects comparable with that of southern Ontario. The winters are warmer in 
some parts of southwestern Nova Scotia than in Toronto. In New Brunswick the 
southern counties have a winter with much the same temperature on the average 
as that of the upper St. Lawrence valley in Ontario, while the northern counties 
resemble, in the same season, the Ottawa valley. At Yarmouth, in the extreme 
southwestern portion of Nova Scotia, the coolest month is February, with a mean 
temperature of 25° as compared with 22° at Toronto. At Kentville, in the Annapclis 
valley, the same month has a mean of 19°, while Stillwater in the east has a mean of 
16°. At Sydney in Cape Breton island the mean is 20°, and at Charlottetown in 
Printe Edward Island 16°. At Fredericton the coldest month has a mean of 13°, 
while further north in New Brunswick, Grand Falls, Wiliamsburg and Dalhousie 
have a mean temperature of 9°. The comparative cold of the winters in this mari- 
time position is somewhat surprising to a European, but it should be remembered 
that the waves of high pressure from the interior of the continent have a general 
motion from northwest to southeast, so that the frigid air from the northern interior 
of Quebec frequently flows over the Atlantic provinces in winter. 

The summers are not quite so warm as in southern Ontario, although warmer 
than in the south of England. Temperatures exceeding 85°, and at times 95°, 
sometimes occur. Spring opens a little later, but temperatures in southern regions 
do not fall so rapidly in October as in southern Ontario. In the interior of New 
Brunswick the extremes of heat and cold are more pronounced than in Nova Scotia. 

The average precipitation of these provinces is between 40 and 45 inches, except 
along the southern coastline of Nova Scotia, where it is nearly 10 inches greater. 
The snowfall is very heavy in northern New Brunswick, where it exceeds 100 inches. 
It diminishes southward to Nova Scotia, where the precipitation accompanying 
winter storms usually is partly in the form of rain. 

The climate of these provinces is eminently suited to agriculture and the raising 


of cattle, while in such situations as the Annapolis valley orchards bear fruit of 


famous quality. A trip through the Annapolis valley in October will amply repay 
the tourist, as nothing can be conceived more beautiful than the gorgeous autumn 
tints which everywhere enhance the loveliness of the landscape. 
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Section 2.—The Factors which control Canadian Weather. 


Under the above heading, Sir Frederick Stupart, Director of the Dominion 
Meteorological Service, Toronto, contributed an article which appeared at pp. 26- 
31 of the 1924 edition of the Year Book, also at pp. 36-40 of the 1925 edition. 


Section 3.—The Distribution of Precipitation in Canada. 


An article on ‘The Distribution of Precipitation in Canada’’, contributed by 
A. J. Connor, Climatologist, Dominion Meteorological Office, Toronto, appeared at 
pp. 42-46 of the 1926 edition of the Year Book. 


Section 4.—The Meteorological Service of Canada. 


Under the above heading Sir Frederick Stupart’ contributed a short article 
descriptive of the growth and present activities of the Meteorological Service, which 
for reasons of space is not reprinted here, to the 1922-23 edition of the Year Book 
(pp. 43-47); to it the interested reader is referred. 


Section 5.—Meteorological Tables. 


Tables showing the normal temperature and precipitation at selected Canadian 
stations in each of the provinces, also the averages of sunshine, wind and weather 
at such stations, will be found at pp. 51-63 inclusive of the 1927-28 edition of the 
Year Book. They are not reprinted here because of the pressure on the space 
of the volume. 


CHAPTER II.—HISTORY AND CHRONOLOGY. 
PART I.—HISTORY. 


- In the 1922-23 edition of the Canada Year Book, on pp. 60-80, will be found 
an outline of the history of Canada, which is not reprinted here, for reasons of space. 
A select bibliography of historical works relating to Canada was contributed 

by Adam Shortt, C.M.G., LL.D., F.R.8.C., Chairman of the Historical Documents 
Publication Board, Ottawa, to the 1925 edition of the Canada Year Book, where it 


appears on pp. 53-55. 


PART II.—CHRONOLOGY, 1497 to 1928. 


. June 24, Eastern coast of North 
America discovered by John Cabot. 


1498. Cabot discovers Hudson strait. 

1501. Gaspar Corte Real visits New- 
foundland and Labrador. 

1524. Verrazano explores the coast of 
Nova Scotia. 

1534. June 21, Landing of Jacques Cartier 
at Esquimaux bay. 

1535. Cartier’s second voyage. He as- 


cends the St. Lawrence to Stada- 
cona (Quebec), (Sept. 14) and 
Hochelaga (Montreal), (Oct. 2). 

1541. Cartier’s third voyage. 

1542-3. De Roberval and his party winter 
at Cape Rouge, and are rescued by 
Cartier on his fourth voyage. 

1557. Sept. 1, Death of Cartier at St. Malo, 
France. 

1592. Straits of Juan de Fuca discovered 

de Fuca. 


by 
1603. June 22, Champlain’s first landing 
in Canada, at Quebec. 


1605. Founding of Port Royal (Anna- 
polis, N.S 

1608. Champlain’s second visit. July 3, 
Founding of Quebec. 

1609. July, Champlain discovers lake 
Champlain. 

1610-1). Hudson explores Hudson bay 


and James bay. 

Brulé ascends the Ottawa river. 

Oct. 15, Champlain made lieutenant- 
general of new France. 

June, Champlain ascends the Ottawa 
river. 

Champlain explores lakes Nipis- 
sing, Huron and Ontario (dis- 
covered by Brulé and Le Caron). 

First schools opened at Three Rivers 
and Tadoussac. 

Population of Quebec, 60 persons. 

Code of laws issued and register 
of births, deaths and marriages 

opened in Quebec. 

Lake Superior discovered by Brulé. 

First British settlement of Nova 
Scotia. 

New France and Acadia granted to 

’ the Company of 100 Associates. 

Port Royal taken by Sir David 
Kirke. 


1611. 
1612. 


1613. 
1615. 


1616. 
1620. 
1621. 
1622. 
1623. 
1627. 


1628. 
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1629. April 24. Treaty of Susa between 
France and England. July 20, 
Quebec taken by Sir David Kirke. 

March 29, Canada and Acadia re- 
stored to France by the Treaty of 
St. Germain-en-Laye. 

1633. May 28, Champlain made first gov- 

ernor of New France. ; 

1634. July 4, Founding of Three Rivers. 

1634-35. Exploration of the Great Lakes 


1632. 


by Nicolet. 

1635. Dec. 25, Death of Champlain at 
Quebec. 

1638. June 11, First recorded earthquake 
in Canada. 

1640. Discovery of lake Erie by Chau- 


monot and Brébeuf. 

CA aN population of New France, 
240. 

May 17, Founding of  Ville-Marie 
(Montreal). 

Exploration of the Saguenay by 
Dablon. 

Lake St. John discovered by de Quen. 

March 5, Council of New France 
created. 

March 16-17, Murder of Fathers 
Brébeuf and Lalemant by Indians. 

Aug., Acadia taken by an _ expe- 
dition from New England. 

Nov. 3, Acadia restored to France 
by the Treaty of Westminster. 

June 16, Francois de Laval arrives 
in Canada as Vicar-A postolic. 

May 21, Dollard des Ormeaux and 
sixteen companions killed at the 
Long Sault, Ottawa river. 

Company of 100 Associates dis- 
solves. Feb. 5, Severe earthquake. 
April, Sovereign Council of New 
France established. Population of 
New France, 2,500, of whom 800 
were in Quebec. 

May, Company of the West Indies 
founded. 

Mar. 23, Talon appointed intendant. 
First census. Population of New 
France, 3,215. 

July 21, Acadia restored to France 
by the Treaty of Breda. White 
population of New France, 3,918. 


1641. 
1642. 
1646. 


1647, 
1648. 


1649. 
1654. 
1655. 
1659. 
1660. 


1663. 


1664. 


1665. 


1667. 
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. Mission at Sault Ste. Marie founded 


by Marquette. 


. May 13, Charter of the Hudson’s Bay 


Company granted. 


1671. Population of Acadia, 441. 

1672. Population of New France, 6,705. 
April 6, Comte de Frontenac, 
governor. 

1673. June 13,° Cataraqui (Kingston) 
founded. 

1674. Oct. 1, Laval becomes first Bishop 
of Quebec. 

1675. Population of New France, 1802s 

1678. Niagara Falls visited by Hennepin. 

1679. Ship Le Griffon built on Niagara 


1720. 


1721. 


1727. 
1728. 


1731. 


. Sept. 1, 


river above the falls by La Salle. 
Population of New France, 9,400; 
of Acadia, 515 


. Frontenac recalled. 

. Population of New France, 
. Card money issued. 

. Population of New France, 


10,251. 


12 870s 
of Acadia, 885. 


. March 18, La Salle assassinated. 
. June 7, Frontenac re-appointed gover- 


nor. Aug. 5, Massacre of whites by 
Indians at Lachine. 


. May 21, Sir William Phips captures 


Port Royal, but is repulsed in an 
attack on Quebec (Oct. 16-21). 


. Kelsey, of the Hudson’s Bay Co., 


reaches the Rocky Mountains. 


. Population of New France, 12,481. 


Oct. 22,- Defence of _Verchéres 
against Indians by Magdeleine 
de Verchéres. 


. Population of Acadia, 1,009. 
. Sept. 20, By the Treaty of Ryswick, 


places taken during the war were 
mutually restored. 

D'Iberville defeats the Hudson’s 
Bay Co’s ships on Hudson bay. 


. Nov. 28, Death of Frontenac. Popula- 


tion of New France, 15,355. 


. June 16, Sovereign Council of Canada 


becomes Superior Council and 
membership increased from 7 to 12. 


. Population of New France, 16,417. 
. British invasion of Canada. 
. Oct. 18, Port Royal taken by Nichol- 


son. 
Part of Sir H. Walker’s 


fleet, proceeding against Quebec, 
wrecked off the Seven Islands. 


. April 11, Treaty of Utrecht; Hudson 


bay, Acadia and Newfoundland 
ceded to Great Britain. Aug., 
Louisbourg founded by the French. 
Population of New France, 18,119. 

Population of New France, 24,234; 
of Isle St. Jean (P.E.I.), about 
100. April 25, Governor and Council 
of Nova Scotia appointed. 

June 19, Burning of about one half of 
Montreal. 

Population of New France, 30,613. 

PEA Me of Isle St. Jean (P.E.I.), 

Population of the north of the penin- 
sula of Acadia, 6,000. 


1734. 
1737. 
1739. 
1745. 
1748. 


1749. 


1750. 
1752. 


1754. 
1755. 


1756. 
1758. 


1759. 


1760. 


1762. 


1763. 


1764. 


1765. 


° 
Road opened from Quebec to Mont- 
real. Population of New France, 


Tron smelted at St. Maurice. French 
population of the north of the Acadia 
peninsula, 7,598. 

Population of New France, 42,701. 

June 17, Taking of Louisbourg by 
Pepperell and Warren. 

Oct. 18, Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. 
Louisbourg restored to France in 
exchange for Madras. 

June 21, Founding of Halifax—British 
immigrants brought to Nova Scotia 
by Governor Cornwallis, 2,544 
persons. Fort Rouillé (Toronto) 
built. 

St. Paul’s Church, Halifax (oldest 
Anglican church in Canada), built. 

March 25, Issue of the Halifax 
“‘Gazette’’, first paper in Canada, 
British and German population of 
Nova Scotia, 4,203. 

Population of New France, 55,009. 

Sept. 10, Expulsion of the Acadians 
from Nova Scotia. 

Seven Years’ War between Great 
Britain and France begins. 

July 26, Final capture of Louisbourg 
by . the. British: | Octy, (7; Pirate 
meeting of the legislature of Nova 
Scotia. 

July 25, Taking of Fort Niagara by 
the British. July 26, Beginning of 
the siege of Quebec. July 31, French 
victory at Beauport Flats. Sept. 13, 
Defeat of the French on the Plains 
of Abraham. Death of Wolfe. 
Sept. 14, Death of Montcalm. 
Sept. 18, Surrender of Quebec. 

April 28, Victory of the French under 
Lévis at Ste. Foy. Sept. 8, Sur- 
render of Montreal. Military rule 
set up in Canada. 

British population of Nova Scotia, 
8,104. First British settlement in 
New Brunswick. 

Feb. 10, Treaty of Paris, by which 

“Canada and its dependencies are 
ceded to the British. May, 
Rising of Indians under Pontiac, 
who take a number of forts and 
defeat the British at Bloody Run 
(July 31). Oct. 7, Civil govern- 
ment proclaimed. Cape Breton 
and Isle St. Jean annexed to Nova 
Scotia; Labrador, Anticosti and 
Magdalen islands to Newfoundland. 
Nov. 21, General James Murray 
appointed governor in chief. First 
Canadian ‘post offices established 
at Montreal, Three Rivers ,and 

Quebec. 

June 21, First issue of the Quebec 
“Gazette’’. Aug. 13, Civil govern- 
ment established. 


‘Publication of the first book printed 


in Canada, ‘‘Catéchisme du Diocése 
de Sens’. May 18, Montreal nearly 
destroyed by fire. Population of 
Canada, 69,810. 
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1766. 
1768. 


1769. 


July 24, Peace made with Pontiac at 


Oswego. 
Charlottetown, P.E.I., founded. April 
11, Great fire at Montreal. April 
12, Sir Guy Carleton (Lord Dor- 
chester) governor in chief. 
Isle St. Jean (Prince Edward Island) 
separated from Nova Scotia. 


1770-72. Hearne’s journey to the Copper- 


1773. 


1774. 
1775. 


1776. 


Ve 
1778. 


1783. 


1784. 


1785. 
1786. 


1787. 


1788. 


1789. 
1790. 


1791. 


mine and Slave rivers and Great 

- Slave lake. 

Suppression of the order of Jesuits 
in Canada and escheat of their 
estates. 

June 22, The Quebec Act passed. 

May 1, The Quebec Act comes into 
force. Outbreak of the American 
Revolution. Montgomery and 
Arnold invade Canada. Nov. 12, 
Montgomery takes Montreal; Dec. 
31, is defeated and killed in an 
attack on Quebec. 

The Americans are defeated and 
driven from Canada by Carleton. 
Sept. 18, General Frederick Haldi- 

mand governor in chief. 

Captain Jas. Cook explores Noot- 
ka sound and claims the north- 
west coast of America for Great 
Britain. June 3, First issue of 
the Montreal ‘‘Gazette’’. 

Sept. 3, Treaty of Versailles, recog- 
nizing the independence of the 
United States. Organization of 
the Northwest Company at Mont- 
real. Kingston, Ont., and Saint John, 
N.B., founded by United Empire 
Loyalists. 

Population of Canada, 113,012. Aug. 
16, New Brunswick and (Aug. 26) 
Cape Breton separated from Nova 

* Scotia. 


May 18, Incorporation of Parrtown 
(Saint John, N.B 


April 22, Lord Dorchester again 
governor in chief. Oct. 23, Govern- 
ment of New Brunswick moved 
from Saint John to Fredericton. 

C. Inglis appointed Anglican bishop 
of Nova Scotia—the first colonial 
bishopric in the British Empire. 


King’s College, Windsor, N.S5., 
opened. Sailing packet service 
established between Great Britain 
and Halifax. 

Quebec and Halifax Agricultural 
Societies established. 

Spain surrenders her exclusive rights 


on the Pacific coast. Population 
of Canada, 161,311. (This census 
does not include what becomes in 
the next year Upper Canada). 


The Constitutional Act divides the 
province of Quebec into Upper and 
Lower Canada, each with a lieu- 
tenant-governor and legislature. The 

. Act goes into force Dec. 26. Sept. 
12, Colonel J. G. Simcoe, first 
sh eae Na ha of Upper Can- 
ada. 


1792. Sept. 17, First legislature of Upper 


1793. 


1794. 


1795. 


1796. 
1798. 
1800. 


1803. 
1806. 


1807. 


1809. 
1811. 


1812. 


1813. 


1814, 


Canada opened at Newark (Ni- 
agara). Dec. 17, First legislature of 
Lower Canada opened at Quebec. 
Vancouver island circumnavigated 
by Vancouver. 

April 18, First issue of the ‘‘Upper 
Canada Gazette’, June 28, Jacob 
Mountain appointed first Anglican 
bishop of Quebec. July 9, Importa- 
tion of slaves into Upper Canads 
forbidden. Rocky mountains cross- 
ed by (Sir) Alexander Mackenzie. 
York (Toronto) founded by Sim- 
coe. 

Nov. 19, Jay’s Treaty between 
Great Britain and the United 
States. 

Pacific coast of Canada finally 
given up by the Spaniards. 

Government of Upper Canada moved 
from Niagara to York (Toronto). 

St. John’s island (population 4,500) 
re-named Prince Edward Island. 

Founding of New Brunswick Col- 
lege, Fredericton (now University 
of N.B.). The Rocky mountains 
crossed by David Thompson. 

Settlers.sent by Lord Selkirk to 
Prince Edward Island. 

Nov. 22, Issue of ‘‘Le Canadien’’ 
—first wholly French newspaper. 
Population— Upper Canada, 70,718; 
Lower Canada, 250,000; New Bruns- 
wick, 35,000; P.E.I., 9,676. 

Simon Fraser explores the Fraser 
river. Estimated population of 
Nova Scotia, 65,000. 

Nov. 4, First Canadian steamer runs 
from Montreal to Quebec. 

Lord Selkirk’s Red River settlement 
founded on land granted by Hud- 
son’s Bay Company. 

June 18, Declaration of war by the 
United States. July 12, Americans 
under Hull cross the Detroit river. 
Aug. 16, Detroit surrendered by 
Hull to Brock. Oct. 18, Defeat of 
the Americans at Queenston 
Heights and death of Gen. Brock. 

Jan. 22, British victory at French- 
town. April 27, York (Toronto) 
taken and burned by the Ameri- 
cans. June 5, British victory at 
Stoney Creek. June 24, British, 
warned by Laura Secord, capture 
an American force at Beaver 
Dams. Sept. 10, Commodore Perry 
destroys the British flotilla on lake 


Erie. Oct. 5, Americans under 
Harrison defeat the British at 
Moraviantown. Tecumseh killed. 


Oct. 26, Victory of French-Cana- 
dian troops under de Salaberry 
at Chateauguay. Nov. 11, Defeat 
of the Americans at Crysler’s 
Farm. British storm Fort Niagara 
and burn Buffalo. 

March 30, Americans repulsed at 
La Colle. May 6, Capture of 
Oswego by the British. July 5, 
American victory at Chippawa. 
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July 25, British victory at Lundy’s 
Lane. July, British from Nova 
Scotia invade and occupy northern 
Maine. Sept. 11, British defeat at 
Plattsburg on lake Champlain. 
Dec. 24, Treaty of Ghent ends the 
war. Population — Upper Canada, 
95,000; Lower Canada, 335,000. 

1815. July 3, Treaty of London regulates 
trade with the United States. The 
Red River settlement destroyed by 
the Northwest Company but re- 
stored by Governor Semple. 

1816. June 19, Governor Semple killed. 
The Red River settlement again 
destroyed. 

1817. July 18, First treaty with the North- 
west Indians. Lord Selkirk re- 
stores the Red River settlement. 
Opening of the Bank of Montreal; 
first note issued Oct. 1. Popula- 
tion of Nova Scotia, 81,351. 

1818. Oct. 20, Convention at London reg- 
ulating North American fisheries. 
Dalhousie College, Halifax, found- 
ed. Bank of Quebec founded. 

1819-22. Franklin’s overland Arctic ex- 
pedition. 

1820. Oct. 16, Cape Breton re-annexed to 
Nova Scotia. 

1821. March 26, The Northwest Company 
absorbed by the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. Charter given to Mc- 
Gill College. 

1822. Population of Lower Canada, 427,465. 

1824. Population of Upper Canada, 150, 066; 
of New Brunswick, 74,176. 

1825. Oct. 6, Great fire in the Miramichi 
district, N.B. Opening of the 
Lachine canal. Population of Lower 
Canada, 479,288. 

1826. Founding of Bytown (Ottawa). 

1827. Sept. 29, Convention of London 
relating to the territory west of 


the Rocky mountains. ‘Popula- 
tion of Nova Scctia, including 
Cape Breton, 123,630. 

1828. The Methodist Church of Upper 


Canada separated from that of 
the United States. 

. Nov. 27, First Welland canal opened. 
McGill University opened. Upper 
Canada College founded. 

1831. June 1, The North Magnetic Pole 
discovered by (Sir) James Ross. 
Population — Upper Canada, 
236,702; Lower Canada, 553,131; 
Assiniboia, 2,390. 

1832. Outbreak of cholera in Canada. In- 
corporation of Quebec and Montreal. 
Bank of Nova Scotia founded. May 
30, Opening of the Rideau canal. 

1833. Aug. 18, The Steamer Royal William, 
built at Quebec, leaves Pictou for 
England. 

1834. Feb. 21, The Ninety-T wo Resolutions 
on public grievances passed by the 
Assembly of Lower Canada. Mar. 
6, Incorporation of Toronto. Popu- 
lation of Upper Canada, 321,145; 
of New Brunswick, 119,457; of As- 
siniboia, 3,356. 


1836. July 21, Opening of the first railway 
in Canada from Laprairie to St. 
John’s, Que. Victoria University 
opened at Cobourg (afterwards 
moved to Toronto). 

1837. Report of the Canada Commis- 


sioners. Rebellions in Lower 
Canada (Papineau) and Upper 
Canada (W. L. Mackenzie). Nov. 
oe wee lighting first used in Mont- 
real. 

1838. Feb. 10, Constitution of Lower 
Canada suspended and Special 


Council created. March 30, The 
Earl of Durham governor in chief. 
April 27, Martial law revoked. 
June 28, Amnesty to political pri- 
sioners proclaimed. Nov. 1, Lord 


Durham, censured by British Par- 


liament, resigns. Population—Up- 
per Canada, 339,442; Assiniboia, 
3,966; Nova Scotia, 202,575 
Feb. 11, Lord Durham’s report sub- 
mitted to Parliament. John Stra- 
chan made first Anglican bishop of 
Toronto. 

1840. July 23, Passing of the Act of Union. 
First Ship of the Cunard line arrives 
at Halifax. July 28, Death of Lord 
Durham. 

1841, Feb. 10, Union of the two provinces 
as the province of Canada, with 
Kingston as capital. Feb. 13, 
Draper-Ogden administration. 
April 10, Halifax | incorporated. 
June 13, Meeting of the first United 
Parliament. Sept. 19, Death of 
Lord Sydenham. Population of 
lee Canada, 455,668; of P.E.I., 

042. 


1842. March 10, Opening of Queen’s Univer- 
sity, Kingston. Aug. 9, The Ash- 
burton Treaty. Sept. 16, Baldwin- 
Lafontaine administration. 


1843. June 4, Victoria, B.C., founded. 
Dec. 12, Draper-Viger administra- 
tion. King’s (now University) Col- 
lege, Toronto, opened. 

1844. May 10, Capital moved from Kings- 
ton to Montreal. Knox College, 
Toronto, founded. Population of 
Lower Canada, 697,084. 


1845. May 28 and June 28, Great fires at 
Quebec. Franklin starts on his last 
Arctic expedition. 


1846. May 18, Kingston incorporated. June 
URES Oregon Boundary Treaty. June 
18, Draper-Papineau administration. 
First telegraph line, operated by the 
Toronto, Hamilton, Niagara and 
St. Catharines Telegraph Co., 
opened. 

1847. May 29, Sherwood-Papineau admin- 
istration. Nov. 25, Montreal-La- 
chine railway opened. 


1848. March 11, Lafontaine-Baldwin admin- 
istration. May 30, Fredericton in- 
corporated. Responsible govern- 
ment granted to Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick. 


1839. 
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1849. April 25, Signing of the Rebellion 
Losses Act; rioting in Montreal 
and burning of the Parliament 
buildings. Nov. 14, Toronto made 
the capital. Vancouver island 
granted to the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany Population of Assiniboia, 


1851. April 6, Transfer of the postal system 
from the British to the Provincial 
Government; uniform rate of post- 
age introduced. April 23, Postage 
stamps issued. Aug. 2, Incorpora- 
tion of Trinity College, Toronto. 
Sept. 22, Quebec becomes the capi- 
tal. Oct. 28, Hincks-Morin admin- 
istration. Responsible government 
granted to Prince Edward Island. 
Population— Upper Canada, 952,004; 
Lower Canada, 890,261; New Bruns- 
wick, 193,800; Nova Scotia, 276,854. 

1852. July 8, Great fire at Montreal. Dec. 8, 
Laval University, Quebec, opened. 
The Grand Trunk railway char- 
tered. 

1854. June 5, Reciprocity Treaty with the 
United States. Sept. 11, MacNab- 
Morin ministry, Seigneurial tenure 
in Lower Canada abolished. Secu- 
larization of the clergy reserves. 

1855. Jan. 1, Incorporation of Ottawa. 
Jan. 27, MacNab-Taché adminis- 
tration. March 9, Opening of the 
Niagara railway suspension bridge. 
April 17, Incorporation of Charlotte- 
town. Oct. 20, Government moved 
to Toronto. 

1856. The Legislative Council of Canada 
is made elective. First meeting 
of the legislature of Vancouver 
island. May 24, Taché-J. A. Mar- 

, donald administration. Oct. 27, 
Opening of the Grand Trunk rail- 
way from Montreal to Toronto. 
Population of Assiniboia, 6,691. 

1857. Nov. 26, J. A. Macdonald-Cartier 
administration. Dee. 31, Ottawa 
chosen by Queen Victoria as future 
capital of Canada. 


1858. Feb., Discovery of gold in Fraser 
River valley. July 1, Intro- 
duction of Canadian decimal cur- 
rency. Aug. 2, Brown-Dorion 
administration. Aug. 5, Comple- 
tion of the Atlantic cable; first 
message sent. Aug. 6, Cartier- 
J. A. Macdonald administration. 
Aug. 20, Colony of British Columbia 
established. Control of Vancouver 
island surrendered by the Hudson’s 
Bay Company. 

1859. Jan., Canadian silver coinage issued. 
Sept. 24, Government moved to 
Quebec. 


1860. Aug. 8, The Prince of Wales (King 
Edward VII) arrives at Quebec. 
Sept. 1, Laying of the corner stone 
of the Parliament buildings at 
Ottawa by the Prince of Wales. 
Prince of Wales College, Charlotte- 
town, founded. 


1861. Aug. 14, Great flood at Montreal. 
Sept. 10, Meeting of -the first 
Anglican provincial synod. Popula- 
tion—Upper Canada, 1,396,091; 
Lower Canada, 1, 111,566: New 
Brunswick, 252,047; Nova Scotia, 
330,857; Prince Edward Island, 
80,857. 

May 24, Sandfield Macdonald-Sicotte 
administration. Aug. 2, Victoria, 
B.C., incorporated. 

May 16, Sandfield Macdonald-Dorion 
administration. 

March 30, Taché-J. A. Macdonald 
administration. Conferences on 
confederation of British North 
America; Sept. 1, at Charlotte- 
town; Oct. 10-29, at Quebec. Oct. 
19, Raid of American Confederates 
from. Canada on St. Albans, Ver- 
mont. 

Feb. 3, The Canadian Legislature 
resolves on an address to the Queen 
praying for union of the provinces of 
British North America. Aug. 7, 
Belleau-J. A. Macdonald adminis- 
tration. Oct. 20, Proclamation fix- 
ing the seat of government at 
Ottawa. 

1866. March 17, Termination of the Reci- 
procity Treaty by the United 
States. May 31, Raid of Fenians 
from the United States into Can- 
ada; they are defeated at Ridge- 
way (June 2) and retreat across the 
border (June 3). June 8, First 
meeting at Ottawa of the Canadian 
Legislature. Nov.17, Proclamation 
of the union of Vancouver island to 
British Columbia. 

March 29, Royal assent given to the 
British North America Act. July 
1, The Act comes into force; Union 
of the provinces of Canada, Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick as the 
Dominion of Canada; Upper and 
Lower Canada made separate pro- 
vinces as Ontario and Quebec; 
Viscount Monck first governor: 
general, Sir John A. Macdonalc 
premier. Nov. 6, Meeting of the 
first Dominion Parliament. 


1868. April 7, Murder of D’Arcy McGee 
at Ottawa. July 31, The Rupert’s 
Land Act authorizes the acqui- 
sition by the Dominion of the 
Northwest Territories. 


1869. June 22, Act providing for the govern- 
ment ‘of the Northwest Territories. 
Nov. 19, Deed of surrender to the 
‘ Crown of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany’s territorial rights in the 
Northwest. Outbreak of the Red 

River Rebellion under Riel. 


1870. May 12, Act to establish the province 
of Manitoba. July 15, Northwest 
Territories transferred to the Dom- 
inion and Manitoba admitted into 
Confederation. Sept. 24, Wolseley’s 
expedition reaches Fort Garry (Win- 
nipeg); end of the rebellion. 


1862. 


1863. 
1864. 


1865. 


1867. 


1871. April 2, 
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First Dominion census 
(populations at this and succeeding 
enumerations given in chapter on 
population). April 14, Act estab- 
lishing uniform currency in the 
Dominion. May 8, Treaty of Wash- 
ington, dealing with questions out- 
standing between the United King- 
dom and United States. July 20, 
aan Columbia enters Confedera- 


1873. March 5, Opening of the second 


Dominion Parliament. May 23, 
Act establishing the Northwest 
Mounted Police. July 1, Prince 
Edward Island enters Confedera- 
tien. Nov. 7, Alexander Mac- 
kenzie premier. Nov. 8, Incor- 
poration of Winnipeg. 


1874, March 26, Opening of the third Dom- 


inion Parliament. May, Ontario 
Agricultural College, Guelph, open- 


ed. 
1875. April 8, The Northwest Territories 


Act establishes a Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor and Council of the Northwest 
Territories. April-May, Letting of 
first contract and commencement 
of work upon the Canadian Pacific 
Railway as a Government line. 
Work commenced at Fort William. 
June 15, Formation of the Presby- 
terian Church of Canada. 


1876. June 1, Opening of the Royal Military 


College, Kingston. June 5, First 
sitting of the Supreme Court of 
Canada. July 3, Opening of the 
Intercolonial Railway from Quebec 
to Halifax. 


1877, June 20, Great fire at Saint John, N.B. 


Oct., First exportation of wheat 


1883. 


1884. 


1885. 


1886. 


1887. 


1888. 


1890. 


and Albertaformed. May 25, First 
meeting of the Royal Society of 
Canada. Aug. 23, Regina estab- 
lished as seat of government of 
Northwest Territories. 

Feb. 1, Opening of the fifth Dom- 
inion Parliament. September 5, 
Formation of the Methodist Church 
in Canada; United Conference. 

May 24, Sir Charles Tupper High 
Commissioner in London. Aug. 11, 
Order in Council, settling the 
boundary of Ontario and Manitoba. 

March 26, Outbreak of Riel’s second 
rebellion in the Northwest. April 
24,, Engagement at Fish Creek. 
May 2, Engagement at Cut Knife. 
May 12, Taking of Batoche. May 
16, Surrender of Riel. Aug. 24, First 
census of the Northwest Terri- 
tories. Nov. 16, Execution of Riel. 

April 6, Incorporation of Vancouver. 
June 7, Archbishop Taschereau 
of Quebec made first Canadian 
cardinal. June 138, Vancouver de- 
stroyed by fire. June 28, First 
through train of the Canadian 
Pacific railway from Montreal to 
Vancouver. July 31, First quin- 
quennial census of Manitoba. 

Interprovincial Conference at Quebec. 
April 4, First Intercolonial Con- 
ference in London. April 13, Opening 
of the sixth Dominion Parliament. 

Feb. 15, Signing of Fishery Treaty 
between United Kingdom and 
United States at Washington. Aug., 
Rejection of Fishery Treaty by 
United States Senate. . 

March 31, The Manitoba School Act 
abolishes separate schools. 


from Manitoba to the United King- 1891. April 5, Third Dominion census. 
dom. Founding of the University April 29, Opening of the seventh 
of Manitoba. Dominion Parliament. June 6, 
1878. July 1, Canada joins the International Death of Sir J. A. Macdonald. 
Postal Union. Oct. 17, Sir J. A. June 15, Sir John Abbott premier. 
Macdonald premier. 1892. Feb. 29, Washington Treaty, pro- 


1879. Feb. 13, Opening of the fourth Dom- 
inion Parliament. May 15, Adop- 
tion of a protective tariff (‘‘The 
National Policy’’). 

1880. Royal Canadian Academy of Arts 


viding for arbitration of the Behring 
Sea Seal Fisheries question. July 
22, Boundary ccnvention between 
Canada and United States. Nov. 
25, Sir John Thompson premier. 


founded; first meeting and exhi- 
bition, March 6. May 11, Sir 
A. T. Galt appointed first Cana- 
dian High Commissioner in Lon- 


1893. 


April 4, First sitting of the Behring 
Sea Arbitration Court. Dec. 18, 
Archbishop Machray, of Rupert’s 
Land, elected first Anglican primate 


don. Sept. 1, All British posses- of all Canada. 

sions in North America and ad- 1894. June 28, Colonial Conference at 
jacent islands, except Newfound-~ Ottawa. Dec. 12, Death of Sir 
land and its dependencies, annexed John Thompson at Windsor Castle. 
te Canada by Imperial Order in Dec. 21, (Sir) Mackenzie Bowell 
Council of July 31. Oct. 21, Signing premier. 

of the contract with the present 1895. Sept. 10, Opening of new Sault Ste. 


Canadian Pacific Railway Co. for 
the completion of the Canadian 
Pacific railway. 


1881. April 4, Second Dominion census. 


May 2, First sod turned of the 
Canadian Pacific railway as a com- 
pany line. 


1882. May 8, Provisional Districts of Assini- 


boia, Saskatchewan, Athabaska 


1896. 


Marie canal. Oct. 2, Proclama- 
tion naming the Ungava, Frank- 
lin, Mackenzie and Yukon dlis- 
tricts of Northwest Territories. 
April 24, Sir Donald Smith (Lord 
Strathcona) High Commissioner 
in London. April 27, Sir Charles 
Tupper premier. July 11, (Sir) 
Wilfrid Laurier premier. ug., 


1892. Oct. 1, Mer. 


1904. Feb. 1, 


1908. Jan. 2, 
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Gold discovered in the Klondyke. 
Aug. 19, Opening of the eighth 
Dominion Parliament. 


1897. July, Third Colonial Conference in 


London. Dec. 17, Award of the 
Behring Sea Arbitration Court. 


1898. June 13, The Yukon district estab- 


lished as a_ separate territory. 
Aug. 1, The British Preferential 
Tariff of Canada goes into force. 
’ Aug. 23, Meeting at Quebec of the 
Joint High Commission between 
Canada and the United States. 
Dec. 25, British Imperial penny 
(2 cent) postage introduced. - 
Dioméde_ Falconio 
arrived at Quebec as first permanent 
Apostolic delegate to Canada. Oct. 
11, Beginning of the South African 
war. Oct. 29, First Canadian con- 
ne leaves Quebec for South 
Africa 


1900. Feb. 27, Battle of Paardeberg. April 


26, Great fire at Ottawa and Hull. 


1901. Jan. 22, Death of Queen Victoria 


and accession of King Edward 
VII. Feb. 6, Opening of the ninth 
Dominion Parliament. April 1, 
Fourth Dominion census. Sept. 
16-Oct. 21, Visit to Canada of the 
Duke and Duchess of Cornwall 
and York (King George V and 
n Mary) 


Quee g 
1902. May 31, End of South African War; 


peace signed at Vereeniging. June 
30, Meeting of fourth Colonial Con- 
ference in London. 


1903. Jan. 24, Signing of the Alaska Boun- 


dary Convention. June 19, Incor- 
poration of Regina. Oct. 20, 
Award of the Alaskan Boundary 

*Commission. 

Dominion Railway Com- 

April 19, 
Oct. 8, 


mission established. 
Great fire in Toronto. 
Incorporation of Edmonton. 


1905. Jan. 11, Opening of the tenth Dom- 


inion Parliament. Sept. 1, Creation 
of the provinces of Alberta and 
Saskatchewan. 


1906. University of Alberta founded. Oct. 


8, Interprovincial Conference at 
Ottawa. 


1907. April 15-May 14, Fifth Colonial Con- 


New customs 
introduction of 
Sept. 19, New 


ference in London. 
tariff, including 
intermediate tariff. 
commercial convention with 
France signed at Paris. Oct. 17, 
First message by wireless tele- 
graphy between Canada and the 
United Kingdom. University of 
Saskatchewan founded. 
Establishment of Ottawa 
branch of Royal Mint. June 21-23, 
Bicentenary of Bishop Laval cele- 
brated at Quebec. July 20-31, 
Quebec tercentenary celebrations; 
‘visit to Quebec of Prince of Wales. 
Aug. 2, Great fire in Kootenay 
Valley, B.C. University of British 
Columbia founded. 


1909. 


1910. 


1911. 


1912. 


1913. 


1914. 


1915. 


1916. 


1917. 


van. Ty 


Signing of International 
Boundary 


Waters Convention 
between Canada and _ United 
States. Jan. 20, Opening of lith 
Dominion Parliament. May 19, 
Appointment of Canadian Com- 
mission of Conservation. July 28, 
Conference on Imperial Defence in 
London. 

May 6, Death of King Edward VII 
and accession of King George 
Vv. June 7, Death of Goldwin 
Smith. Sept. 7, North Atlantic 
Coast Fisheries Arbitration award 
of the Hague Tribunal. New 
trade agreements made with Ger- 
many, Belgium, Holland and Italy. 

May 23-June 20, Imperial Conference 
in London. June 1, Fifth Dominion 
census. July 11, Disastrous fires 
in Porcupine district. Sept. 21, 
General election. Oct. 10, (Sir) 
R. L. Borden premier. Oct. 1k, 
Inauguration at Kitchener of On- 
tario hydro-electric power transmis- 
sion system. Nov. 15, Opening of 
12th Dominion Parliament. 

April 15, Loss of the steamship 
Titanic; Appointment of Dominions 
Royal Commission. May 15, Ex- 
tension of the boundaries of Quebec, 
Ontario and Manitoba. 

April 10, Japanese Treaty Act 
assented to. June 2, Trade agree- 
ment with West Indies came into 
force. 

May 20, Loss of the steamship Em- 
press of Ireland. Aug. 4, War with 
Germany; Aug. 12, with Austria- 
Hungary; Nov. 5, with Turkey. 
Aug. 18-22, Special war session of 
Canadian Parliament. Oct. 16, 
First Canadian contingent of over 
33,000 troops lands at Plymouth, 
Eng. 

Feb., First Canadian contingent 
lands in France and proceeds to 
Flanders. April 22, Second battle 
of Ypres. April 24, Battie of St. 
Julien. May 20-26, Battle of Festu- 
bert. June 15, Battle of Givenchy. 

Jan. 12, Order in Council authorizing 
increase in number of Canadian 
troops to 500,000. Feb. 3, Destruc- 
tion of the Houses of Parliament 
at Ottawa by fire. April 3-20, Bat- 
tle of St. Eloi. June J, Census of 
Prairie Provinces. June 1-3, Battle 
of Sanctuary Wood. July 1, Com- 
mencement of the battle of the 
Somme. Sept. 1, Cornerstone of 
new houses of Parliament laid by 
Duke of Connaught. 

Feb. 12-May 15, Imperial Conference. 
March 20-May 2, Meetings in Lon- 
don of Imperial War Cabinet. 
March 21-April 27, Imperial War 
Conference. April 6, United States 
declares war against Germany. 
April 9, Capture of Vimy Ridge. 
June 21, Appointment of Food 
Controller. Aug. 15, Battle of Loos, 
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capture of Hill 70. Aug. 29, Passing 
of Military Service Act. Sept. 20, 
Completion of Quebec _ bridge. 
Sept. 20, Parliamentary franchise 
extended to women. Oct. 26-Nov. 
10, Battle of Passchendaele. Dec. 6, 
Disastrous explosion at Halifax, 
N.S. Dec. 17, General election and 
Union Government sustained. 


1918. Mar. 18, Opening of the first session of 


13th Parliament. Mar. 31, Germans 
launch critical offensive on west 
front. Mar.-April, Second battle 
of the Somme. April 17, Secret 
session of Parliament. June-July, 
Prime Minister and _ colleagues 
attend Imperial War Conference 
in London. July 18, Allies assume 
successful offensive on west front. 
Aug. 12, Battle of Amiens. Aug. 
26-28, Capture of Monchy le Preux. 
Sept. 2-4, Breaking of Drocourt- 
Quéant line. Sept. 16, Austrian 
peace note. Sept. 27-29, Capture of 
Bourlon Wood. Sept. 30, Bulgaria 
surrenders and signs armistice. 
Oct. 1-9, Capture of Cambrai. 
Oct., Serious influenza epidemic. 
Oct. 6, First German peace note. 
Oct. 20, Capture of Denain. Oct. 
25-Nov. 2, Capture of Valenciennes. 
Cet. 31, Turkey surrenders and 
signs armistice. Nov. 4, Austria- 
Hungary surrenders and signs ar- 
mistice. Nov.11, Capture of Mons. 
Germany surrenders and_ signs 
armistice. 


1919. Feb. 17, Death of Sir Wilfrid Laurier. 


Feb. 20-July 7, Second session 
of thirteenth Parliament. May 1- 
June 15, General strike at Winnipeg 
and other western cities. June 28, 
Signing at Versailles of Peace Treaty 
and Protocol. Aug. 15, Arrival of 
H. R. H. the Prince of Wales for 
official tour in Canada. Aug. 22, 
Formal opening of Quebec bridge 
by H. R. H. the Prince of Wales. 
Sept. 1, H. R. H. the Prince of 
Wales lays foundation stone of 
tower of new Parliament Buildings 
at Ottawa. Sept. 1-Nov. 10, Third 
or special peace session of 13th 
Parliament of Canada. Dec. 20, 
Organization of ‘‘Canadian National 
Railways’’ by Order in Council. 


1920. Jan. 10, Ratifications of the Treaty 


of Versailles. Feb. 19, Share- 
holders ratify agreement for sale 
of the Grand Trunk railway to the 
Dominion Government. Feb. 26- 
July 1, Fourth session of the thir- 
teenth Parliament of Canada. 
May 31-June 18, Trade Conference 
at Ottawa between Dominion and 


West Indian Governments. July — 


10, Sir Robert Borden is succeeded 
by Right Hon. Arthur Meighen 
as Premier. July 16, Ratifications 
of the Treaty of St. Germain- 
en-Laye. Aug. 9, Ratifications of 
the Treaty of Neuilly-sur-Seine. 


/ . 


1921. Feb. 14-June 4, 


Oct. 20, Prohibition defeated in 
British Columbia. Oct. 25, Re- 
ferendum re complete prohibition 
of the liquor traffic is carried in 
Nova Scotia, Man:toba, Saskat- 
chewan and Albe:ta. Nov. 15, 
First meeting of League of Nations 
Assembly begins at Geneva, Swit- 
zerland. 

Fifth session of 
thirteenth Parliament of Canada. 
April 18, Ontario votes for pro- 
hibition of the manufacture, im- 
portation and sale of alcoholic 


liquors. May 1, Government con- 
trol of liquor traffic becomes 
effective in Quebec. May 10, 


Preferential tariff arrangement with 
British West Indies becomes effec- 
tive. June 1, Sixth Dominion 
census. June 20-Aug. 5, Imperial 
Conference. Sept. 5-Oct. 5, Second 
meeting of Assembly of League of 
Nations at Geneva. Nov. 11, 
Opening of conference on limita- 
tion of armament at Washington. 
Dec. 6, Dominion general election. 
Dec. 29, New Ministry (Liberal), 
with Right Hon. W. L. Mackenzie 
King as premier, is sworn in. 


1922. Feb. 1, Arms Conference at Wash- 


ington approves 5-power treaty, 
limiting capital fighting ships and 
pledging against unrestricted sub- 
marine warfare and -use of poison 
gas. Mar. 8-June 28, First session of 
fourteenth Parliament of Canada. 
April 10, General Economie Con- 
ference opened at Genoa. July 13, 
Conference between Canada and 
the United States re perpetuating 
the Rush-Bagot Treaty regarding 
armament on the Great. Lakes. 
Aug. 7, Allies’ Conference on war 
debts and reparations opened at 
London. Sept. 4, Third assembly 
of League of Nations opened at 
Geneva. Oct. 10, Mudania Armis- 
tice signed by Britain, France and 
Turkey. Oct. 14, Fourth Inter- 
national Labour Conference at 
Geneva. Nov. 20, Turkish Peace 
Conference opened at Lausanne. 
Dec. 9, Reparations Conference 
opened at London. Dec.15, Signing 
of trade agreement between Canada 
and France. 


1923. Jan. 4, Signing of trade agreement 


between Canada and ltaly: Jan. 
31-June 30, Second session of four- 
teenth Parliament of Canada. 
April 1, Removal of British em- 
bargo on Canadian cattle effective. 
June 22, Manitoba votes for gov- 
ernment control of the sale of 
liquor in the province. Sept. 3, 
Fourth session of League of Nations 
at Geneva. Oct. 1, Imperial Con- 
ference and Imperial Economie 
Conference at London. Nov. 5, 
Alberta votes for government con- 
trol of the liquor traffic. 


] 
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1924. Feb. 28-July 19. Third session of the 


fourteenth Parliament of Canada. 
April 23, British Empire Exhibition 
opened by King George at Wemb- 
ley, England, with the Prince of 
Wales as President. July 3, Trade 
agreement between Canada and 
Belgium signed at Ottawa. 
July 16, Saskatchewan votes in 


‘favour of government control of the 


liquor traffic. Aug. 6-Aug. 16, 
Meeting of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science 
at Toronto. Aug. 11-16, Meeting of 
International Mathematical Con- 
gress at Toronto. Sept. 1, Opening 
of fifth Session of League of Nations 
at Geneva, Switzerland. Qct. 23, 


' Plebiscite on liquor: question in 


Ontario; reduced majority for con- 
tinuance of prohibition regulations. 


1925. Feb. 5-June 27, Fourth session of 


fourteenth Parliament of Canada. 
June 2, Provincial general election 
in Saskatchewan; Liberal party 
under Hon. Mr. Dunning returned to 
Office. June 10, Inauguration of the 
United Church of Canada. June 
25, Provincial general election in 
Nova Scotia; Conservative party 
under Hon. E. N. Rhodes returned 
to office. July 6, Signing at 
Ottawa of trade agreement between 
Canada and the British West Indies. 
Aug. 10, Provincial general election 
in New Brunswick; Conservative 
party under Hon. J. B. M. Baxter 
returned to office. Aug. 10, Re- 
sumption of work in Nova Scotia 
coal mines after 5 months’ strike. 


"Sept. 5, Fourteenth Parliament dis- 


solved. Oct. 29, Dominion general 
elections. Nov. 20, Death of 
ueen Alexandra. 


1926. Jan. 7-July 1, First session of fifteenth 


Parliament of Canada. April 15, 
Budget Speech; reductions of in- 
come and other taxes announced. 
June 28, Resignation of Rt. Hon. 
W. L. Mackenzie King, Prime 
Minister, and his Cabinet. Pro- 


- vincial general elections in Alberta; 


United Farmers under Premier 
Brownlee retain office. June 29, 
Rt. Hon. Arthur Meighen becomes 
Prime Minister. July 1, Two-cent 
domestic rate of postage restored. 
July 2, Fifteenth Parliament dis- 
solved. July 13, Composition of 
Mr. Meighen’s Cabinet announced 
(see p. 77 of the 1927-28 Year 
Book). Sept. 14, Dominion general 
elections. Sept. 25, Rt. Hon. W. 
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L. Mackenzie King becomes Prime 
Minister (for composition of Cabin- 
et see p. 65). Oct. 19-Nov. 23, 
Imperial Conference in London. 
Nov. 26, Hon. C. Vincent Massey 
is appointed Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary to 
the United States. Dec. 1, Gene- 
ral election in Ontario; Ferguson 
Government retains office. Dec. 
9, Opening of first session of six- 
teenth Parliament. 


1927. Feb. 8-April 14, Continuation of first 


session of the sixteenth Parliament 
of Canada. Feb. 17, Budget 
speech; reductions of income tax, 
sales tax and stamp tax on cheques 
announced. May 16, General elec- 
tion in Quebec; the Liberal Govern- 
ment of Hon. L. A. Taschereau sus- 
tained. June 1, Hon. Wm. Phillips, 
first U.S. Minister to Canada, 
reaches Ottawa. June 25, General 
election in Prince Edward Island; 
the Conservative Government of 
Hon. J. D. Stewart defeated. June 
28, General election in Manitoba; 
the Government of Hon. John. 
Bracken sustained. July 1-3, Dia- 
mond Jubilee of Confederation 
celebrated throughout the Domin- 
ion. July 30, the Prince of Wales, 
Prince George, the Rt. Hon. Stan- 
ley Baldwin and party, arrive at 
Quebec ona visit toCanada. Sept., 
Canada elected as a _ non-per- 
manent member of the Council of 
the League of Nations at Geneva. 
Nov., Dominion-Provineiai Confer- 
ence on the relations between the 
Dominion and the provinces. 


1928. Jan. 26-June 11, Second session of the 


sixteenth Parliament of Canada. 
Jan. 30, President Cosgrove of the 
Irish Free State visits Ottawa. 
Death of Earl Haig. Feb. 10, 
Fire in Hollinger mine. Feb. 15, 
Death of the Earl of Oxford and 
Asquith. Feb. 16, Budget speech 
announces reductions in taxation. 
April 25, Sir Wm. H. Clark appoint- 
ed first British High Commissioner 
to Canada. May 31, Legislative 
Council of Nova Scotia ceases to 
exist, leaving Quebec as the only 
province with a bi-cameral Legis- 
lature. July 18, General elections 
in British Columbia; Conservatives 
successful. Aug. 24-Oct. 5, Empire 
Parliamentary Association visits 
Canada. (ct. 1, General elections 
in Nova Scotia; Conservatives 
retain power. 


CHAPTER III.—CONSTITUTION AND 
GOVERNMENT. 


The Dominion of Canada is the largest in area and the most populous of the. 
_ great self-governing Dominions of the British Empire, which also include the Irish 
Free State (Saorstat Eireann), the Commonwealth of Australia, the Union of South 
Africa, the Dominion of New Zealand, the island colony of Newfoundland (with 
the Labrador coast), the colony of Southern Rhodesia, and the island of Malta. 
These Dominions enjoy responsible government of the British type, administered 
by executive Councils (or Cabinets), acting as advisors to the representative of the | 
Sovereign, themselves responsible to and possessing the confidence of the represen- 
tatives elected to Parliament by the people, and giving place to other persons more. 
acceptable to Parliament whenever that confidence is shown to have ceased to. 
exist. The Imperial Conference of 1926 defined the Dominions as ‘autonomous. 
Communities within the British Empire, equal in status, in no way subordinate: 
one to another in any aspect of their domestic or foreign affairs, though united by 
a common allegiance to the Crown, and freely associated as members of the British. 
Commonwealth of Nations”. ‘The Conference further laid down that, as a conse-- 
quence of this equality of status, the Governor-General of a Dominion “1s the: 
- representative of the Crown, holding in all essential respects the same position 
in relation to the administration of public affairs in the Dominion as is held by His: 
Majesty the King in Great Britain’, and that “it is the right of the Government. 
of each Dominion to advise the Crown in all matters relating to its own affairs’. 
The Conference also recognized certain treaty-making rights as appertaining to 
the Dominions. 

Of these Dominions, Canada, Australia and South Africa extend over enormous 
areas of territory, the first two approximating in area to Europe, and including 
great provinces or states larger than most of its Great Powers. Each province or 
state has its own problems and its own point of view, so that local Parliaments for 
each section, as well as the central Parliament for the whole country, are required. 
These local Parliaments, established when transportation and communication were 
more difficult and expensive than at present, were chronologically prior to the central 
body, to which on its formation they either resigned certain powers, as in the case 
of Australia, or surrendered all their powers with certain specified exceptions, as in 
Canada and South Africa. Of such local Parliaments, Canada at the present time 
has nine, Australia six, and South Africa four. 

Besides the Dominions above enumerated, the great Empire of India has 
internationally been accepted as a member of the League of Nations, and in its 
internal administration has been placed on the road, formerly traversed by the 
Dominions which are now fully self-governing, towards responsible government. 
Indeed, the whole evolution of the Empire, throughout all its parts which are more 
than mere fortresses like Gibraltar or trading stations like Hong Kong, is in the 
direction of responsible government, to be attained in the dependencies as it has 
been in what used to be called the colonies, by the gradual extension of self-govern- 
ment in proportion to the growing capacities of their respective populations. It is 
the recognized aim of British administrators, by the extension of educational facilities 
and by just administration, to develop these capacities to the utmost, so that in the 
dependencies, as well as in the Dominions and in the Mother Country, the consti- 
tutional history of the future may be a record of ‘freedom slowly broadening down. 


from precedent to precedent’’. 
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PART I.—CONSTITUTION AND GENERAL GOVERNMENT 
OF CANADA. 


Under the above heading a brief historical and descriptive account of the 
evolution of the general government of Canada was given on pages 89-100 of the 
Canada Year Book, 1922-23, to which the reader is referred. 


PART IJ.—PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
IN CANADA. 


Under the heading ‘Provincial and Local Government in Canada’, a brief 
account of the government of each of the provinces of Canada and of its municipal 
institutions and judicial organization was published on pages 101-115 of the 1922-23 
edition of the Year Book. Considerations of space prevent republication in this 
edition. 


~ 


PART III.—PARLIAMENTARY REPRESENTATION IN 
CANADA. 


Section 1.—Dominion Parliament. 


The Dominion Parliament is composed of the King, represented by the Gov- 
ernor-General, the Senate and the House of Commons. The Governor-General is 
appointed by the King. Members of the Senate are appointed for life by the 
Governor-General in Council and members of the House of Commons are elected 
by the people. As a result of the working out of the democratic principle, the 
part played by the King’s representative and the Upper Chamber of Parliament 
in the country’s legislation has been, in Canada as in the Mother Country, a steadily 
decreasing one, the chief responsibilities involved in legislation being assumed by 
the House of Commons. 


Subsection 1.—The Governor-General of Canada. 


The Governor-General is appointed by the King as his representative in Canada, 
usually for a term of five years, with a salary fixed at £10,000 sterling per annum 
and forming a charge against the consolidated revenue of the country. The Gover- 
nor-General is bound by the terms of his commission and can exercise only such 
authority as is expressly entrusted to him. He acts under the advice of his Ministry, 
which is responsible to Parliament, and, as the acting head of the executive, sum- 
mons, prorogues and dissolves Parliament and assents to or reserves bills. In 
the discharge of these and other executive duties, he acts entirely by and with the 
advice of his Ministry (the Governor-General in Council). The royal prerogative 
of mercy in capital cases, formerly exercised on the Governor-General’s own judg- 
ment and responsibility, is now exercised pursuant to the advice of the Ministry. 
The practice whereby the Governor-General served as the medium of communi- 
cation between the Canadian and the British Governments has been given up; 
since July 1, 1927, direct communication between His Majesty’s Government in 
Canada and His Majesty’s Government in Great Britain has been instituted. 
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A list of the Governors-General from the time of Confederation, with the dates 
of their appointment and assumption of office, is given in Table 1. 


1.— Governors-General of Canada, 1867-1928. 


Date Date of 
Names. of Assumption 

Appointment. of Office. 
Viscount. Nloncks GiCaMeGr) caine oe cine etils an oe aats aor June 1, 1867 | July. 1, 1867 
Lord Lisgar, GEOG is  Coretney a BU kes cian Sait ale a Dec. 29, 1868 | Feb. 2, 1869 
The Earl of Dufferin, K.P., K.C.B., G.C. MG. the. Peele May 22, 1872 | June 25, 1872 
The Marquis of Lorne, K. T., Gz: MSG aii, lc. che Gale Oct. 5, 1878 | Nov. 25, 1878 
The Marquis of Lansdowne, G.CONLG. 2, AOE ee ae PRs: i Aug. 18, 1883 |} Oct. 28, 1883 
ord Stanley: of-Prestony.G;C..Ber nice enn teen eae ieee ete May 1, 1888} June 11, 1888 


The Earl of Aberdeen, K.T., G.C.M.G 


sy Aaa hale aduate s bh aves 0 0 ey ae ae May 22, 1893 | Sept. 18, 1893 
The Earl of Minto, G.C.M. G 


oe ey MAE Ee eee es Oe Sy sea July 30, 1898 | Nov. 12, 1898 


The Earl Grey, CCC ARS hie Nicer en See Sept. 26, 1904 | Dec. 10, 1904 
Field Marshal H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught, K.G................... Mar. 21, 1911 | Oct. 18, 1911 
Tho Duke of Devonshire, KG... G.C.M-G.G:C.NZO 2) oe eee eee Aug. 19, 1916 | Nov. 11, 1916 
General the Lord Byng of Vimy, GiCi Ba GCA GH MEVCOR fe anes Aug. 2, 1921 | Aug. 11, 1921 
Lord Willingdon of Ratton, G.C.S.I., G.C.1.E., G.B.E...............- :| Aug: 5, 1926 | Oct: 2, 1926 


Subsection 2.—The Ministry. 


A system of government based upon the British, by which a Cabinet or Ministry 
(composed of members of the House of Commons or the Senate), responsible to 
Parliament, holds office while it enjoys the confidence of the people’s representatives, 
is found in Canada. The Cabinet is actually a committee of the King’s Privy 
Council for Canada. Without enlarging upon the features of the system, it may 
be sufficient to note that the Cabinet is responsible to the House of Commons, and, 
- following established precedent, resigns office when it becomes evident that it no 
longer holds the confidence of the people’s representatives. Members of the Cabinet 
are chosen by the Prime Minister; each of them generally assumes charge of one 
of the various Departments of the Government, although one Minister may hold 
two portfolios at the same time, while other members may be without portfolio. 

The Prime Ministers since Confederation and the dates of their tenures of office, 
together with the members of the fourteenth Ministry, as on Jan. 1, 1929, are 
given in Table 2 


2.—-Ministries since Confederation. 


Nore.—A complete list of the members of Dominion Ministries from Confederation to 1913 appeared 
in the Year Book of 1912, pp. 422-429. A list of the members of Dominion Ministries from 1911 to 1921 
appeared in the Year Book of 1920, pp. 651-653. A list of the members of the twelfth and thirteenth Minis- 
tries appeared on pp. 76-77 of the 1927-1928 Year Book. 


1. Rt. Hon. Sir John A. Macdonald, Premier. From July 1, 1867 to Nov. 6, 1873. 
. Hon. Alexander Mackenzie, Premier. From Nov. 7, 1873 to Oct. 16, 1878. 

. Rt. Hon. Sir John A. Macdonald, Premier. From Oct. 17, 1878 to June 6, 1891. 
. Hon. Sir John J. C. Abbott, Premier. From June 16, 1891 to Dec. 5, 1892. 
Hon. Sir John S. D. Thompson, Premier. From Dec. 5, 1892 to Dec. 12, 1894. 
. Hon. Sir Mackenzie Bowell, Premier. From Dec. 21, 1894 to April 27, 1896. 

. Hon. Sir Charles Tupper, Premier. From May 1, 1896 to July 8, 1896. 

Rt. Hon. Sir Wilfrid Laurier, Premier. From July 11, 1896 to Oct. 6, 1911. 


Rt. 5 paeh oa eae L. Borden, Premier. (Conservative Administration). From Oct. 10, 1911 to 
ot PA : 


PRG tee oh Robert L. Borden, Premier. (Unionist Administration). From Oct. 12, 1917 to July 


. Rt. Hon. Arthur Meighen, Premier. (Unionist—‘‘ National Liberal and Conservative Party’’). From 
July 10, 1920 to Dee. 29, 1921. 


12. Rt. Hon. William Lyon Mackenzie King, Premier. From Dec. 29, 1921 to June 28, 1926. 
18. Rt. Hon. Arthur Meighen, Premier. From June 29, 1926 to Sept. 25, 1926. 
14. Rt. Hon. William Lyon Mackenzie King, Premier. From Sept. 25, 1926. 
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2.—Ministries since Confederation—concluded. 


FOURTEENTH DOMINION MINISTRY. 


(According to precedence as at the formation of the Cabinet.) 


Date of 
Office. Occupant. Peete, 
Prime Minister, President of the Privy Council and| Right Hon. William Lyon Mackenzie 
Secretary of State for External Affairs........... TIRE Fae oo ee A eT ali see Sept. 25, 1926 
Member of the Administration as Minister without 
Liatnitie! oy 2). ie panel oe ane, <8 Me ed Ge ae te ae Hon. Raoul Dandurand............. Sept. 25, 1926 
Minister of Justice and Attorney-General............. Hon: ErnestsLapointe.2....-........ Sept. 25, 1926 
‘Minister of Finance and Receiver-General............ HonsJames Ar Ropbe..\.ceaen conse Sept. 25, 1926 
Minister of the Interior, Minister of Mines and Super- 
intendent-General of Indian Affairs............... Hon. Charles Stewart............... Sept. 25, 1926 
MINIS Let OnARMCUILUTOR cd... Mer tls = Ste esis «ood dates Hon. William R. Motherwell........|Sept. 25, 1926 
Minister of Pensions and National Health............ ton Wamiesgwe. Ings. is. naes ccs Sept. 25, 1926 
Minister ot Marine and Fisheries................0..5- Hons Bierre!)..A.. (Gardin, 6.4.4. Sept. 25, 1926 
Minister of Railways and Canals..................... Hon. Charles A. Dunning........... Sept. 25, 1926 
MIGMISTOL Ole WtIG WWODKS 2 occ csles cess be ails cs Paes chs Hone John shilliott77140.. -se. chee Sept. 25, 1926 
ON CION- Groner tliat AM a: lite cited cals ce Baas Hon. Lucien Cannon.................|Sept. 25, 1926 
Minister of National Defence...................000005 HLON:. Ui: MMR AIStONRn chee fed ke ci os Oct , 1926 
MOSGIHUSLORAeONOral. Maa. .AMaiae ds tee weer er cit hae. Mon, -eeterd.) Venlotus ts... oo eels Sept. 25, 1926 
Minister of National Revenue....................005 Hon. William D. Euler..............|Sept. 25, 1926 
BECKeLArY OMOLAteT. Aes cae. ena tee 1ags RR tok Hon. Fernand Rinfret...............|Sept. 25, 1926 
Minister of Trade and Commerce...................- Hon. James Malcolm................|Sept. 25, 1926 
Minister of Immigration and Colonization............ Hon pRobert BOrke ied ou os.ci-inann noe Sept. 25, 1926 


MNIBLOR- Ol 5 DOULA eee nlc dane Gd acre we ladies ca + Hon. Peter Heenan..................!Sept. 25, 1926 


In Table 3 are given the dates of the opening and prorogation of the sessions 
of the various Dominion Parliaments from 1867 to 1929. 


3.—Duration and Sessions of Dominion Parliaments, 1867-1929. 


Elections, writs 


Number of Sodas Date of Date of Days of| returnable, dissolutions 
Parliament. i th Opening. Prorogation. | session. and lengths of 
Parliaments.? 
Ist Nov. 1, 1867 | May 22, 1868 118} 
. 2nd April 15, 1869 | June 22, 1869 69 ||Aug., Sept., 1867.3 
Ist Parliament........ {| 3rd Feb. 15, 1870 | May 12, 1870 87 |}Sept. 24, 1867.4 
| 4th Feb. 15, 1871 | April 14, 1871 59 ||July 8, 1872.5 
5th April 11, 1872 | June 14, 1872 65 |J4y.,9m., 15 d.é 
: July, Aug., Sept., 1872.3 
2nd Parliament........... { Ist Mar. 5, 1873 | Aug. 13, 1873 812 ||Sept. 3, 1872.4 
2nd Oct. 28, 1873 | Nov. 7, 18738 16 |(Jan. 2, 1874.5 
‘ ly.,4m.,0d.6 
Ist Mar. 26, 1874 | May 26, 1874 62 |)Jan. 22, 1874.3 
2nd Feb. 4, 1875 | April 8, 1875 64 Feb. 21, 1874.4 
3rd Parliament........... 8rd Feb. 10, 1876 | April 12, 1876 63 Aug. 17, 1878.5 
4th Feb. 8, 1877 | April 28,. 1877 80° 1 /4-y2, 6 m., 25 dé 
5th Feb. 7, 1878 | May 10, 1878 93 |] 


; Ist Feb. 18, 1879 | May 15, 1879 92 |\Sept. 17, 1878.3 
4th Parliament........... 2nd Feb. 12, 1880 | May 7, 1880 86 || Nov. 21, 1878.4 
3rd Dec. 9, 1880 | Mar. 21, 1881 103 May 18, 1882.5 
4th Feb. 9, 1882 | May 17, 1882 98 3 Vd, TM. 28.0.8 
Ist Feb. 8, 1888 | May 25, 1883 107 |\June 20, 1882.3 
5th Parliament........... 2nd Jan. 17, 1884 | April 19, 1884 94 Aug. 7, 1882.4 
3rd Jan. 29, 1885 | July 20, 1885 173 |(Jan. 15, 1887.5 
4th Feb. 25, 1886] June 2, 1886 98 4 -¥:5m., 10 d.6 
Ist April 18, 1887 | June 23, 1887 72 Feb. 22, 1887.3 


_ 6th Parliament........... 2nd Feb. 23, 1888 | May 22, 1888 90 |\April 7, 1887.4 


ord Jan. 31, 1889 | May 2, 1889 92 Feb. 3, 1891.5 
4th Jan. 16, 1890 | May 16, 1890 121 Noey5y Sims, 27 ds 
Ist April 29, 1891 | Sept. 30, 1891 155. 
2nd Feb. 25, 1892 | July 9, 1892 136 || Mar. 5, 1891.3 
7th. Parliament, ......4¢4.. 3rd Jan. 26, 1893 | April 1, 1893 66 | (April 25, 1891.4 
4th Mar. 15, 1894 | July 23, 1894 131 April 24, 1896.5 
5th April 18, 1895 | July 22, 1895 96 |\5y.,0m.,0d.5 
6th Jan. 2, 1896 | April 23, 1896 111 


1A djourned from 21 December, 1867, to March 12, 1868, to allow the local. Legislatures to meet. 
2Adjourned 23 May till 13 August. *Period of general elections. ‘Writs returnable. *Dissolution of 
Parliament. Duration of Parliament in years, months and days. The life of a Parliament is counted 
from the date of return of election writs to the date of dissolution, both days inclusive. 7The ordinary 
legal limit of duration for éach Parliament is five years. 
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LCCC 


3.—Duration and Sessions of Dominion Parliaments, 1867-1929—concluded. 


eee SSS oS Vw—wm—o—oaonm=—' 


Elections, writs 


Number of Seas Date of Date of Days cf] returnable, dissolutions 
Parliament. sade Opening. Prorogation. | session. and lengths of 
Parliaments.1° 
(| Ist Aug. 19, 1896 | Oct. 5, 1896 48 |) 
|| 2nd Mar. 25, 1897 | June 29, 1897 97 ||June 23, 1896.3 
Sth Parhament..o. 0.4550 {| 3rd Feb. 3, 1898 | June 138, 1898 131 July 13, 1896.4 
4th Mar. 16, 1899 | Aug. 11, 1899 149 Oct. 9, 1900.5 
5th Feb. 1, 1900} July 18, 1900 168 ||4 y.,2m., 26d.6 
Ist Feb. 6, 1901 | May 28, 1901 107 |\ Nov. 7, 1900.3 
OthuParhament.9.4 4.4.0: |} 2nd Feb. 18, 1902 |} May 15, 1902 90 |! Dec. 5,-1900.4 


3rd Mar. 12, 1903 | Oct. 24, 1903 227 |(Sept. 29, 1904.5 
4th Mar. 10, 1904 | Aug. 10, 1904 154 3 y.,38m., 26d.6 
Ist Jan. 11, 1905 |] July 20, 1905 191 Nov. 3, 1904.3 
un Souk 2nd Mar. 8, 1906 | July 18, 1906 128 Dec. 15, 1904.4 
3rd Nov. 22, 1906 | April 27, 1907 157 Sept. 17, 1908.5 
4th Nov. 28, 1907 | July 20, 1908 236 |j/3 y.,9m.,4d.6 
bis Bs ) Oct. 26, 1908.3 
hutth Parliament... a2. . Ist Jan. 20, 1909 | May 19, 1909 120 ||Dec. 3, 1908.4 
2nd Nov. 11, 1909 | May 4, 1910- 175 July 29, 1911.5 
3rd Nov. 17, 1910 | July 29, 1911 1961 |)2y., 7 m., 28 d.6 
ist Nov. 15, 1911 | April 1, 1912 139 
ond Nov. 21, 1912 | June 6, 1913 1732 
3rd Jan. 15, 1914 | June 12, 1914 148 ||Sept. 21, 1911.3 
Se ee: {| 4th Aug. 18, 1914 | Aug. 22, 1914 5, |}Oct. 7, 1911.4 
5th Feb. 4, 1915 | April 15, 1915 71 ||Oct. 6, 1917.5 
6th Jan. 12, 1916 | May 18, 1916 127 6 y.,0m.,0d.6 
7th | Jan. 18, 1917 | Sept. 20, 1917 2077 


10th Parliament 


12th Parliament 


Ist Mar. 18, 1918 | May 24, 1918 68 
2nd Feb. 20, 1919 | July 7, 1919 138 || Dec. 17, 1917.3 
13th Parliament.......... {| 3rd Sept. 1, 1919 | Nov. 10, 1919 71 |$Feb. 27, 1918.4 


4th Feb. 26, 1920 | July 1, 1920 127. ||Oct. 4, 1921.5 
5th Feb. 14, 1921 | June 4, 1921 TTT IS". ea, Oa.* 
Ist Mar. 8, 1922 | June 28, 1922 113 Dec. 6, 1921.3 
i saphaeeeaae 2nd Jan. 31, 1923 | June 30, 1923 151 |\Jan. 14, 1922.4 
3rd Feb. 28, 1924 | July 19, 1924 143 Sept. 5, 1925.5 
4th Feb. 5, 1925 | June 27, 1925 143 |J3 y.,7m., 26d.6 
Oct. 29, 1925.3 


14th Parliament 


15th Parliament..........]] 1st Jan. 7, 1926 | July 2, 1926 1778 || Dec. 7, 1925.4 
Tuly 2, 1926.5 
208 d.é 
Ist Dec. 9, 1926 | April 14, 1927 739 |\Sept. 14, 1926.3 


16th Parliament......°>... 2nd Jan. 26, 1928 | June 11, 1928 138 |{Nov. 2, 1926.4 


{| 3rd Feb. 7, 19°9 


_1Not including days (59) of adjournment from May 19 to July 18. 2Not including days (25) of 
adjournment from Dec. 19, 1912, to Jan. 14, 1913. %Period of general elections. ‘4Writs returnable. 
’Dissolution of Parliament. Duration of Parliament in years, months and days. The life of a Parliament 
is counted from the date of return of election writs to the date of dissolution, both days inclusive. 7Not 
including days (39) of adjournment from Feb. 7 to April 19, 1917. %Including days (13) of adjournment 
from Mar. 3 to Mar. 15. %Not including days (54) of adjournment from Dec. 15 to Feb. 8. The ordinary 
legal limit of duration for each Parliament is five years. 


A brief résumé of the history of parliamentary representation follows. Atten- 
tion may be drawn to the growth in the number of members of both the Senate and 
the House of Commons since Confederation and to the greatly increased unit of 
representation in the Lower House. 


Subsection 3.—The Senate. 


The British North America Act, 1867, provides in sections 21 and 22 that 
“the Senate shall consist of seventy-two members, who shall be styled Senators. 
In relation to the constitution of the Senate, Canada shall be deemed to consist 
of three Divisions,—(1) Ontario; (2) Quebec; (3) The Maritime Provinces, Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick; which three divisions shall be equally represented in 
the Senate as follows:—Ontario by twenty-four Senators; Quebec by twenty-four 
Senators; and the Maritime Provinces by twenty-four Senators, twelve thereof 
representing New Brunswick and twelve thereof representing Nova Scotia. In the 
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case of Quebec, each of the twenty-four Senators representing the province shall be 
appointed for one of the electoral divisions of Lower Canada specified in schedule 
A to Chapter I of the Consolidated Statutes of Canada’. Further, under section 
147 of the same Act, it is provided that “in case of the admission to Confederation 
of Newfoundland or Prince Edward Island, . . . . . each shall be entitled 
to a representation in the Senate of four members’.  “‘Prince Edward Island when 
admitted shall be deemed to be comprised in the third of the three divisions into 
which Canada is divided by this Act” and on its admission ‘‘the representation of 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick shall, as vacancies occur, be reduced from twelve 
to ten members respectively”. In case of the admission of Newfoundland, the 
normal membership of the Senate of 72 members was to be increased to 76, while 
the maximum number (78, sec. 28) was set at 82, sec. 26 containing a provision 
for the appointment of three or six additional members in certain cases, to represent 
equally the three divisions of Canada. 

By 33 Vict., c. 3, an Act to establish and provide for the government of the 
province of Manitoba, passed in 1870, the newly formed province was given repre- 
sentation of two members in the Senate, provision being made at the same time 
for increases in representation to three and four on increases of population, according 
to the decennial census, to 50,000 and 75,000 respectively. In the following year, 
British Columbia, on being admitted to the Union by an Imperial Order in Council 
of May 16, 1871, was given representation by three Senators. Two years later, 
when Prince Edward Island was admitted to Confederation by an Imperial Order 
in Council of June 26, 1873, it was granted representation in the Senate of four 
members under the terms of the British North America Act, as cited above. Thus, 
in 1873, the seven provinces of Ontario, Quebec, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Manitoba, British Columbia and Prince Edward Island were represented by a 
total of 77 members in the Senate, their individual representation at the time 
being 24, 24, 10, 10, 2, 3 and 4 members respectively. 

In 1882, following the 1881 census and an increase of population in Manitoba 
to 62,260 persons, the representation of this province was increased to three members 
under authority of the Manitoba Act, 1870. Later, by 50-51 Vict., c. 38, an Act 
of 1887, the representation of the Northwest Territories in the Senate was fixed 
at two members. A subsequent increase resulted from the growth of population 
in Manitoba to 152,506, as shown by the census of 1891, the province being granted 
a fourth senator under the terms of the Manitoba Act of 1870. An Act passed 
in the session of 1903, 3 Edw. VII, c. 42, provided for an increase in the representation 
of the Northwest Territories from two to four members, bringing the total repre- 
sentation at this date to 83 members. 

On the establishment of the provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan out of the 
former Northwest Territories in 1905, under 4-5 Edw. VII, cc. 3 and 42, provision 
was made for their representation in the Senate by 4 members each, which might 
be increased by Parliament to 6 on the completion of the next decennial census. 
This change in representation brought the membership of the Upper Chamber to 
a total of 87. . 

_In 1915, by an amendment to the British North America Act (5-6 Geo. V, 

c. 45), an important change was made with regard to the constitution of the Senate. 

The number of divisions provided for by section 22 of the original Act was increased 

from three to four, the fourth comprising the four western provinces of Manitoba, 

Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbix. Each of these provinces was to 

be represented by 6 members under the Act, the division being thus represented 
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by 24 members and placed on an equality with the others with respect to membership. 
A corresponding change was made in the number of additional senators provided 
for by the original British North America Act, by substituting increases of four or 
eight members for the three or six cited in section 26 of the Act of 1867. Normal 
representation, therefore, is at present fixed at 96, which number may be increased 
if necessary to 100 or to a maximum of 104. 

The entry of Newfoundland to: the Union is still provided for by the above 
Act, sub-section 6 of sec. 1 of which sets out its representation as six members 
instead of the four granted by the Act of 1867. Should Newfoundland be admitted 
to the Dominion, the normal number of senators is to be 102 with a maximum of 110. 

In Table 4 the growth of membership in the Senate is shown by divisions and 
provinces from 1867 to 1915, since when no increase has taken place. The names 
and addresses of the senators from each province are given as at Feb. 1, 1929, 
in Table 5. 

4.—Growth of Representation in the Senate, 1867-1929. 


Provinces. 1867. | 1870. | 1871. | 1873. | 1882. | 1887. | 1892. | 1903. } 1905. | 1950" 
CD) LOntanios: cab ade dna bene 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 
(2 MQOUCDEE 2.trccissnoen hdc ee econ 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 
(38) Maritime Provinces............... 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 
INOW aS COU Rte oe See: 12 12 12 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 
New Brinswick. 0.) -.).06n 12 12 12 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 
Prince Edward Island........ - - - 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 
(4) Western Provinces................ - 2 ‘5, 5 6 8 9 il 15 24 
Manitopan Jee i ete eee - 2 2 2 3 3 4 4 4 6 
British Columbiat. eee. ae - - 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 6 
Naskaltchewan: specs - - - - - } 2 2 4 4 6 
Albertaateues.. semen. kets - - - - - 4 6 
Totalea sees S 72 74 77 77 78 80 81 83 87 96 
5.—Representation in the Senate of Canada, by Provinces, as at Feb. 1, 1929. 
Post Office Post Office 
Names of Senators. Teen Names of Senators. Madea 
Prince Edward Island New Brunswick—concluded. 
(4 senators)— OCC, Ervine sky ee ee ee Milltown. 
Prowse, Benj. C..............]Charlottetown. MeDonald ele Avie ae eee Shediac. 
Melbean; Johns reece een Souris. Black. ranksBpe eee Sackville. 
Hughes, James J............. Souris. Turgeon, Onésiphore......... Bathurst. 
MacArthur, Creelman........ Summerside. Robinson, C. W..............}Moncton. 
Copp, AwB., P.Co.. i. 2, , .~ [Use vinie: 
Nova Scotia (10 senators)— Foster, W. BE «aie, erated os foto wueuginl ae Saint John 
Hae iward it a a A Liverpool. 
urry, Nathaniel............ A - 
ERAN cbt ealie MEET bie et Quebee (24 senators)*— 
Mcleinon. Johiee © 718 Sa shee 7 Dandurand, Ki, FOr... ons Montreal. 
Panner, OMB OO 228 3 £0. NPictou Casgrain, J.P. Bo w...... 2... Montreal. 
Stanfield’ Johuuc.cet cote Tearod Béique, Fal., PCa. ae ot Montreal. 
McCormick, John............ Sydney Mines. Legris) J) ES ee Louiseville. 
mecrein «Peter. §: 3685 oot Halifax. Tessier, Jules............+++. Quebec. 
Hatfield, Paul L.............]/Yarmouth Dessaulles, G. C..........44. St. Hyacinthe. 
Logan, H. J... Aoatieege Lavergne, Louis.............. Arthabaska. 
PORES Adbicnsine 8 abe aio ser a = ah Wilsons ht ree, ae Montreal. 
: Pope RutusiEl See eee eee. Cookshire. 
New Brunswick (10 senators)— Beaubien (oe Acces a asetnis Montreal. 
POWier SE AsCal... .piy eto me Shediac. L’Esperance, D. O........... Quebec. 
Daniel SoM fxs peel worsee Saint John. Foster, G.G................-|Montreal. 
SSOUPIMO slo ao. eee aes Richibucto. White Re Ss fg). ee Montreal. 


a ee eae SO re es Pe 
1T wo vacancies. 
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5.—Representation in the Senate of Canada, by Provinces, 
as at Feb. 1, 1929—concluded. 


Post Office Post Office 
Names of Senators. po RE Names of Senators. he 

Quebec—concluded. 
acer, ae igh OP Smee Ce Manitoba (6 senators)— 

» Chapais, OUTRS see ese tele uebec. 
Mebstee, BC 51 signs «> +: Montreal. Modes ; aoe ft Male ade Libs tate Cael oe 
PpOlange ele Sr, EsOsicschee ce Ottawa, Ont. McMeans | pa RTAgAA PRUE SNS, Shih Winnipeg 
Bureau, Jacques, P.C........ Three Rivers. Réndrd wAvménss et Winnipeg 
McDougald, Wilfrid L....... Montreal. Sahitinas. WE. Wnts «tlh ace Winnipeg 
Raymond, Donat............ Montreal. hooey Tet ee Goria 
Paradis, Philippe J........... Quebec. PO Rp aia: IONE at 
Laflamme, Napoléon K......}/Montreal. 

War tart (21 senators) Saskatchewan (6 senators)— 
Belcourt, N. A., P.C..... ona (6,2 ee ee VanieaMets . Pare She Moose Jaw. 
Got dony Geo! cis sins cvucy wer North Bay. aird, H..W...............4. Regina. 
Smith, ta Dailies Winora’ Willoughby, Weber cet er: Moose Jaw. 
Mornellys digest bel eek Pinkerton. Turriff, J. G...... oe... eee Ottawa, Ont. 
Lynch-Staunton, G.......... Hamilton. Calder, J. A., P.C............ Regina. 
Robertson, G. D., P.C....... Welland. Gillis BARE fk. Atl. ads abe Whitewood. 
aegis Ht SAC eT ES pe RS ees 
LUO RPV acte con och iso cbs Sisko ce. 
BEER ROL Pronacee Alberta (6 senators)— 
Poster, oir Gi. PC, so. Ottawa. Michener, Edward........... Red Deer. 
Komp oiman Pics PoC. sc bce Toronto. Harmer i Wiis!) see so on acta o Edmonton, 
Macdonell, AoE 3c. 63503 es: Torcnto. Griesbachs Wea pans one. Edmonton. 
lard seas rstees foi 258 oils Brockville. Bessarda Pata hse ase ie: Edmonton. 
Aylesworth, Sir A. B., P.C..|Toronto. Buchanan W wan aces ose. Lethbridge. 
ending Siegel Selah 5 eine Riley *Daniel‘E... 52h e225. .8 High River, 
urphy, SI Ciicscare eado ttaw a. 

MeWwity COUN) fee uc. se oak Toronto. 

Pain “Jase 8 2000) 3. be Stratford. British Columbia (6 senators)- 
een Rt. Hon. George P., Pa Berto eit PC M4 te Monte Creek, 
ie Willnun, H,..--. ,}Eorento. 1. a en ae C, hen cies 
2 ES: : ee eae Toronto. Tayler, 1a eo eee ee Now. Westminster 
Little, Hdgar'S).0..0. 0005.0. London. Green, R.F.................|Vietoria. ; 

- Lacasse, Gustave............ Tecumseh. CROW sr bDia ds Haida hs opt « chele's TR: Vancouver. 
Horsey EH. es Mees Cressy. 

~~ 


Subsection 4.—The House of Commons. 


In section 37 of the original British North American Act of 1867 (80 Vict., c. 3), 
it was provided that ‘‘The House of Commons shall . . . . consist of one hundred 
and eighty-one members, of whom eighty-two shall be elected for Ontario, sixty- 
five for Quebec, nineteen for Nova Scotia, and fifteen for New Brunswick’’. Further, 
under section 51, it was enacted that after the completion of the census of 1871 and 
of each subsequent decennial census, the representation of the four provinces should 
be readjusted by such authority, in such manner, and from such time as the Parlia- 
ment of Canada provided, subject to and according to the following rules:— 


(1) Quebec shall have the fixed number of Sixty-five Members; 

(2) There shall be assigned to each of the other provinces such a Number of 
Members as will bear the same Proportion to the Number of its Population 
(ascertained at such Census) as the Number Sixty-five bears to the Number 
of the Population of Quebec (so ascertained) ; 

- (3) In the Computation of the Number of Members for a Province a fractional 
Part not exceeding One Half of the whole Number requisite for entitling 
the Province to a Member shall be disregarded; but a fractional Part 
-exceeding One Half of that Number shall be equivalent to the whole 
Number; 

(4) On any such Re-adjustment the Number of Members for a Province shall 
not be reduced unless the Proportion which the Number of the Population 
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of the Province bore to the Number of the aggregate Population of Canada 
at the then last preceding Re-adjustment of the Number of Members for 
the Province is ascertained at the then latest Census to be diminished by 
One Twentieth Part or upwards; 

(5) Such Re-adjustment shall not take effect until the Termination of the then 
existing Parliament. 


Again, in section 52, it was enacted that ‘the number of members of the House 
of Commons may be from time to time increased by the Parliament of Canada, 
provided the proportionate representation of the Provinces prescribed by this Act 
is not thereby disturbed”’. 

Later on, by the British North America Act of 1886 (49-50 Vict., ce. 35), pro- 
vision was made in section 1 that “the Parliament of Canada may from time to 
time make provision for the representation in the Senate and House of Commons 
of Canada, or in either of them, of any territories which for the time being form 
part of the Dominion of Canada, but are not included in any province thereof”. 

Again, in 1915, an amendment to the British North America Act (5-6 Geo. V, 
c. 45) was passed by the Imperial Parliament, providing that ‘notwithstanding 
anything in the said Act, a province shall always be entitled to a number of members 
in the House of Commons not less than the number of senators representing such 
province”’. 


Readjustments in Representation.—As set out in the above-mentioned 
provisions of the British North America Act, the first Dominion Parliament of 
1867 consisted at its commencement of 181 members, 82 for Ontario, 65 for Quebec, 
19 for Nova Scotia and 15 for New Brunswick. To this number were added, 
under the Manitoba Act of 1870 (33 Vict., c. 3), 4 members to represent the newly 
created province of Manitoba; also, according to the agreement under which British 
Columbia entered Confederation, ratified by Imperial Order in Council of May 16, 
1871, 6 members were added to represent the new province, making a total of 191 
members at the end of the first Parliament of Canada. 

Arising out of the first census of the Dominion in 1871, a readjustment of 
representation took place in 1872 (c. 15 of 1872), increasing the representation of 
Ontario from 82 to 88, of Nova Scotia from 19 to 21 and of New Brunswick from 
15 to 16 members, the 9 additional members bringing the total number of repre- 
sentatives up to 200. To these were added in 1874, as a result of the agreement 
under which Prince Edward Island entered Confederation (ratified by Imperial - 
Order in Council of June 26, 1873), 6 members representing that province— 
bringing the membership of the House of Commons to 206. 

The results of the second census of 1881 necessitated the passage of a new 
Representation Act (45 Vict., c. 3), increasing the representation of Ontario from 
88 to 92 and that of Manitoba from 4 to 5, thus bringing the membership of the 
House of Commons to 211 members. To these were added, under the provisions 
of 49 Vict., c. 24, passed in 1886, 4 members for the Northwest Territories (2 for 
the then provisional district of Assiniboia and 1 each for the then provisional 
districts of Alberta and Saskatchewan), bringing the total membership to 215. 

The third census of 1891 was followed by another readjustment of representa- 
tion, reducing the representation of Nova Scotia from 21 to 20, of New Brunswick 
from 16 to 14, of Prince Edward Island from 6 to 5, and increasing the representa- 
tion of Manitoba from 5 to 7, the representation of the other provinces remaining 
as before. The net result was a reduction in the number of members of the House 
from 215 to 213. 
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The fourth census of 1901 resulted in a readjustment in 1903, reducing the 
representation of Ontario from 92 to 86, of Nova Scotia from 20 to 18, of New 
Brunswick from 14 to 138, of Prince Edward Island from 5 to 4. On the other 
hand, the representation of Manitoba was increased from 7 to 10, of British Colum- 
bia from 6 to 7, of the Northwest Territories from 4 to 10. By chapter 37 of the 
statutes of 1902, a member had been added for Yukon Territory, so that the net 
effect of the changes was to keep the membership at 214 in the early years of the 
present century. The extremely rapid growth of the Northwest Territories, how- 
ever, led to their division and admission to Confederation in 1905 as the provinces 
of Alberta and Saskatchewan. In the Acts admitting them—the Alberta Act 
(4.5 Edw. VII, c. 3) and the Saskatchewan Act (4-5 Edw. VII, c. 42)—it was pro- 
vided that their representation should be readjusted on the basis of the results of 
the quinquennial census of 1906. The Representation Act of 1907, implementing 
this pledge, increased the representation of Saskatchewan from 6 to 10 and of 
Alberta from 4 to 7 members, thus raising the total membership of the House of 
Commons to 221. 


The census of 1911, with its very large but very unevenly distributed increase 
of population, led to considerable changes in representation, enacted by the Repre- 
sentation Act of 1914. The representation of Ontario was reduced from 86 to 82, 
of Nova Scotia from 18 to 16, of New Brunswick from 13 to 11, of Prince Edward 
Island from 4 to 3. On the other hand, the representation of Manitoba was raised 
from 10 to 15, of Saskatchewan from 10 to 16, of Alberta from 7 to 12 and of British 
Columbia from 7 to 13. The net result was an increase of 13 members in the total 
membership of the House of Commons, bringing the membership to 234. However, 
in the following session the amendment to the British North America Act, already 
referred to, resulted in the retention by Prince Edward Island of her fourth member 
' (since she had 4 senators). (See also 5 Geo. V, c. 19). The total membership, 
therefore, of the House of Commons in the thirteenth and fourteenth Parliaments 
(elected in 1917 and 1921 respectively) was 235. 


As a result of the smaller increase of population shown by the census of 1921, 
the changes in representation were less far-reaching. Nova Scotia lost 2 members 
and the West gained 12, 2 of these being added to Manitoba, 5 to Saskatchewan, 
4 to Alberta and 1 to British Columbia. The representation of the remaining 
four provinces was unchanged. Prince Edward Island retained its 4 members 
because of the provisions of the British North America Act of 1915, to the effect 
that the members of the House of Commons returned by a province shall never be 
fewer than its senators. Ontario, again, retained its 82 members because under 
subsection 4 of section 51 of the British North America Act (quoted p. 69), the 
proportion which its population bore to the aggregate population of the Dominion 
had not declined by one-twentieth. Further, by the Quebec Boundaries Extension 
_ Act of 1912, it was stipulated that the population of the added area (Ungava) 
should not be included for the purpose of determining the unit of representation, 
so that the 1921 population of Quebec, within its 1911 boundaries, viz., 2,358,412, 
divided by the fixed number of 65 seats for that province, became the new unit of 
representation, 36,283. 


- The number of representatives of each province elected at each of the sixteen 
general elections since Confederation is given in Table 6. 
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6.—Representation in the House of oon as at Dominion General Elections, 
1867-1926. 


Provinces. | 1867.| 1872.]1874.| 1878.| 1882. | 1887.| 1891.| 1896.| 1900.| 1904.| 1908.] 1911.| 1917.] 1921. |1995.1 


———. J — |__| — | — J J fl J J J J 
— 


Ontario............ s2| s8| ss] ss} 92} 92] 92] 92] 92] 86] 86] 86] 82| 92] 80 
Cueshe tages e5| 65 | .68| 65| 631 651 65] 65) 65) 65} 651 651 651 85) ¢5 
Nova Scotia....... 19 | 21] 21] 21] 21] 21} 21} 20] 20] 18] 18] 18] 16] 16] 44 
New: Brunswick. «| »16s) 16-4 ¢1@:4. 460164 16a] 918.) eddie danle diel edo citation 
Manitoba.......... ~joody ei iathe setae lads jely | sresdoseaoeP sore ine api nere 
British Columbiast> =} te [OG]. ee DTS Tete ge ages ae pelt 7e) Grol aes eee 
Pe Isiand 0s. eos by eT OL. Goel. oi ao rds acted 
Saskatchewan..... - ~ ~ - - } f Mere | 10. 1..10 | 16°). 165) 2% 
Albertawst-.iat2 4 - - - - - { - To) S126 sieats 
Wikon wet ysiucesack - - = = = = = abel | ec 1 1 1 1 1 1 


Total: . 5 ..5.0.% 181 | 200 | 206 | 206 | 211 | 215 | 215 | 213 | 213 | 214 | 224 | 221 | 235 | 235 | 245 


1The representation at the general election of 1926 was the same as in 1925. 


The Unit of Representation.— While the number of members of the House 
of Commons:has been growing fairly steadily since Confederation, the unit of 
representation—one sixty-fifth of the population of Quebec within its 1911 bound- 
aries—has also been increased after each census in consequence of the expanding 
population of Quebec. The units of representation, as determined by the decennial 
censuses taken since Confederation, are as follows:—1871, 18,331 persons; 1881, 
20,908; 1891, 22,901; 1901, 25,368; 1911, 30,819; 1921, 36,283. 

The Representation Act, 1924.—As a result of the census of 1921, the Repre- 
sentation Act of 1924, (14-15 Geo. V, c. 63), was passed to readjust the representation 
in the House of Commons. Considerable changes were necessarily made in the 
boundaries of the theretofore existing constituencies, and a list of such changes 
was given on p. 73 of the 1924 Year Book. A complete list of the constituencies, 
with the voters on the list and votes polled at the general election of Sept. 14, 1926, 
together with the names and addresses of those then elected to the House of Com- 
mons of the sixteenth Parliament of Canada, will be found in Table 7. Changes 
occurring at subsequent by-elections are indicated in the foot-notes. 
7.—Electoral Districts, Voters on Lists and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of 


Members of the House of Commons, as elected at the Sixteenth General 
Election, Sept. 14, 1926. 


Provinces Popula- | Voters Votes Names 
and tion, on Polled of P.O. Addresses. 
Electoral Districts. 1921. List. as Members. 


Prince Edward Island— 
(4 members). 


WADERS fering cadets take wl dee 20,445 10, 183 8,599 |Macdonald, Hon. 
J Ae eee Cardigan, P.E.I. 
TINGE Ase k ose. Beet ae 31,520 16,020 13,042 |MacLean, A. E..... Summerside, P.E.I. 
(QUBONE Se cia CL oc ares 36, 650 20,005 33, 928 eee Be ae Charlottetown, P.E.I. 
Sinclair, Hon. J. E.|Summerfield, P.E.I. 
Nova Scotia— 
(14 members). ' 
Antigonish-Guysborough... 27,098 15,163 12,203 |Douglas, John C.'...|Halifax, N.S. 
Cape Breton North-Victoria} 31,325 15,006 11,004 |Johnstone, L. W....|Sydney Mines, N.S. 
Cape Breton South......... 58,716 24,411 15,406 |MacDonald, Finlay.|Sydney, N.S 


1Mr. J. C. Douglas died on Dec. 9, 1926, and Mr. Wm. Duff was elected at the ensuing by-election and 
gazetted Feb. 4, 1927. 
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7.—Electoral Districts, Voters on Lists and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of 


Members of the House of Commons, as elected at the Sixteenth General Election, 
Sept. 14, 1926—continued. 


Provinces Popula- | Voters Votes Names 
an tion, on Polled of P.O. A 
Electoral Districts. 1921. List. Members. -O. Addresses, 
a 
Nova Scotia—concluded. 
MBolchestetiace sie ik pisos oc3s 25,186 14,161 10,151 |MacNutt, G. T.....|Stewiacke, N.S, 
; Cumberland.............+: 41,191 | 21,265 | 14,843 |Smith, R. K........ Amherst, N.S, 
Digby-Annapolis.......... 37,765 20,324 16,144 |Short, H.B........ Digby, N.S. 
Halifax City and County..| 97,228 49,911 63,349 |{/Black, Hon. W. A.|Halifax, N.S. 
| \Quinn, F. P........]/Halifax, N.S. 
PesnteeKangses..cmed.- ks. 43, 462 25,084 20,539) |Lisley, Ici... 2. Kentville, N.S. 
. IH OAL plore nee ae enna 23, 808 12,156 9,284 |Macdougall, I. D...|Strathlorne, N.S. 
4 Pe te be ceedoca nes 40,851) 28 S27 17,290 1Cantley; T’. 20s. c- New Glasgow, N.S 
; Queens-Lunenburg......... 43,686 | 23,949 | 19,155 |Ernst, W.G........ Bridgewater, N.S. 
Richmond-West Cp-Breton 17,646 10,128 7,078 |Macdonald, J. A....|St. Peters, N.S. 
Shelburne-Yarmouth...... 35, 865 18,327 13,400 |Hatfield, P. L.1..... Yarmouth, N.S. 
New Brunswick— 
(11 members). ! 
CRaTOtLe res oe cad acess 21,435 12,981 8,671 |Grimmer, R. W....|St. Stephen, N.B. 
CATO ol ee Ree EEE 38, 684 17,991 14,454 |Veniot, Hon. P. J...|Bathurst, N.B. 
TCS A San der ae ere: Bennet 23,916 11,341 9,008 |/Bourgeois, A. E..... Buctouche, N.B. 
Northumberland.......... 33, 985 17,779 11,¢99 |Morrissy, C. J...... Newcastle, N.B. 
Restigouche-Madawaska..| 42,977 | 22,218 | 16,018 |Blanchard,S....... Dalhousie, N.B, 
LR ONLI ch ea coe eae 32,078 17,709 13,313 |Jones, Hon. G. B...|Apohaqui, N.B. 
St. Jonn-zAlpert os cc. isk 69,093 40,114 40,517 |{MacLaren, M...... Saint John, N.B. 
\Bell, Thomas...... Saint John, N.B, 
Victoria-Carleton.......... 33, 900 18,175 14,716 |Flemming, J. K.2,..|Aberdeen, N.B. 
Westmoreland... ..).5564. 53,387 30, 156 21 O9G)|PricevOMBr otc... Moncton, N.B. 
MOTKSSUNDULY4:. scutes 38,421 21,564 12,985 |Hanson, R. B....... Fredericton, N.B, 
Quebec— 
(65 members). 
PAGER TONG ere se & ctenepensini si 17,165 9, 234 8,017 |Ferley, Hon. Sir G. 
oe rare Pd 92 ex, Ottawa, Ont. 
TROL hice toss ys ess 18,035 7,848 4,083 Morin, Ge Ds) oe St-Pie-de-Bagot, Que. 
IS CAN CO cers song t axo,ecoyay-ho. 6. e/s)>.* 52,701 22,520 135.5108) UacroieyBie. sess. St-George-de-Beauce, 
ue. 
BeauUALHOM ke... e on cs: 19,888 9,729 7,810 |Raymond, M....... Outremont, Que. 
Béllechasse,....-...5..... 21,190 8,930 6,853 |Boulanger, O. L..... Quebec, Que. 
Berthier-Maskinongé...... 36, 762 16,577 11,280 |Gervais, T..........|Berthier, Que. 
Bonaventurersccsacd. sete: 29,092 13, 762 11,399 |Marcil, Hon. C..... Ottawa, Ont. 
Brome-Missisquol......... 31,180 16,506 LS 20) WECawyiVVin Bae Phillipsburg, Que. 
Chamovly-Verchéres....... 34, 643 19,449 15,805 |Langlois, J. V. A....|Varennes, Que. 
Champlaitivessccciae. sc 47, 852 21, 838 15,496 |Desaulniers, A. L.:. oer de la 
rade, Que. 
Charlevoix-Saguenay...... 46,366 19,374 11,539 |Casgrain, P. F...... Westne nie Que. 
Chauteauguay-Huntingdon.| 26,731 13,838 10,732 |Robb, Hon. J. A....|Valleyfield, Que. 
OMMCOMEIS ene vi aster oe ae 37,578 20, 194 10,874 |Dubuce, J..E. A...... Chicoutimi, Que. 
GOI LON Nee. feiss ate lois scious 32,816 15,086 12,139 |Letellier, J. E.......|Megantic, Que. 
Worehestore. possi on. +: 29, 563 12,953 9,297 |Cannon, Hon. Lucien|Quebec, Que. 
Drummond-Arthabaska...| 44,372 21,331 13,466 |Girovard, W........ Arthabaska, Que. 
Gaspemer rem. | céardee cons 40,375 18,383 13,704 |Lemieux, Hon. R,..|Ottawa, Ont. 
TELE oe Sahn ie ais 39,180 22,422 13,170 |Fontaine, J. E....... Hull, Que. 
MOUMELOOS miseie vera ac cisinse bn s's,0 25,913 12, 226 9,916 |Denis, J. J.3........ Joliette, Que. 
WRATAOUIASKS pan a << ef> 2 os oc 22,014 10,126 6,952 |Bouchard, Georges.|Ste. Anne de lg 
Pocatiére, Que. 
MGI OLIE ee eee ose ie' © cee 35,927 15,684 8,848 |Bourassa, H........ Montreal, Que. 
Pipe Sh. JODN, «ac. ss sii 35,539 17,227 13,869 |Sylvestre, J. E. A...|Roberval, Que. 
Laprairie-Napierville...... 20,065 8,903 7,090) jLanctét, B........: St. Constant, Que. 
L’Assomption-Montcalm...}| 28,318 14,175 7,974 |Séguin, P.A,....... L’Assomption, Que. 
Laval-Two Mountains..... 28,314 13,398 8,091 |Lacombe, L........ we Scholastique, 
ue. 
HAOVISS PE culsc ee isto be 33,323 16,481 13,053 |Dussault, J. E...... Levis, Que. 
1b, WSUS ier, SR corinne eae Soammie 17, 859 8,081 6,450) |Fafard, J. ........- L’Islet, Que. 
MEOUDINIOLOS se ccis cee os coe ars 21, 837 10,127 8,012 |Verville, J. A....... St. Flavien, Que. 
VBR ATION tot tn. sic,torsiecs olard 36,303 16,435 12,669 |Dionne, G. L....... St. Benoit, Que. 
IN (SET STORE 2 eee alpaca 33, 633 14,017 9,794 |Roberge, E......... Laurierville, Que. 
LOUIE ORY sah. cieccioicte < os ats 21,997 9,975 7,691 |Laflamme, L. K....|Montmagny, Que. 
ING YS0) fo koa a eR 29, 695 13, 220 10,439 |Descoteaux, J. F....|Ste. Monique, Que. 
3 TELS R 2 cho Ud ge Sik sO 45, 682 28, 583 17, 406; \CahillsSee....)..; Campbell’s Bay, Que. 
POMUNO NT tcc Sates es. 3 34,452 16,445 11,647 |Delisle, M.S........ Portneuf, Que. 
: Quebec-Montmorency...... 31,000 15,106 11,774 |Lavigueur, H. E....}Quebec, Que. 
Quebeo Hast, 252.26. 00 0. et 40,722 20,038 15,901 |Lapointe, Hon. E...jOttawa, Ont. 


iMr. Hatfield was appointed to the Senate on Oct. 7, 1926, and Hon. J. L. Ralston was elected by 
acclamation on Nov. 2, 1926. 2Mr. J. K. Flemming died on Feb. 10, 1927, and Mr. A. R. Foster was clected 
sag 1 ami on June 16, 1927. *Mr. J. J. Denis resigned, and Mr. Chas. E. Ferland was elected on Dec. 
17, 1928, 
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7.—Electoral Districts, Voters on Lists and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of 
Members of the House of Commons, as elected at the Sixteenth General Election, 


Sept. 14, 1926—continued. 


Provinces Popula- 
an tion, 
Electoral Districts. 1921. 
Quebee—concluded. 
Quebec South.........5.0+..0 25, 875 
Quebec West. ccs skii.-o.- 37, 562 
Richolie ess c.nis ak hh os ete 19,548 
Richmond-Wolfe.......... 42,248 
RIMOUSKI, aoebudceet on ters 27,520 
St. Hyacinthe-Rouville.... 36,754 
St. Jobns-Iberville......... 23,518 
Sheflordi seis em osyunie sock 25, 644 
Sherbrooke) «4..cu.. Fico er 30,786 
Stansteadies «4 -.sccts. victeiesn cases 23 , 380 
REmMISCOUALA tee wesEe Gre 44,310 
Ferre bOUne v..akn ane tee ee 33,908 
Three-Rivers-St. Maurice.. 50, 845 
Vaudreuil-Soulanges....... 21,620 
Wrights. ctu cet ime eee 25 , 867 
DViGIMNASKAN. an. asceuteetrse cr. - 18,507 
Montreal Island— 
Cartes toc tent tycitos tee 48, 869 
Hochelagaty.cencceceer ces 67, 836 
Jacques Cartier.: 7.4.0. .5-- 70, 856 
Laurier-Outremont........- 67, 682 
MaisOnneUViesn. i. c.cebe oe 65, 646 
Mount Royali..2... es se. 39,487 
St. cAnn Gee eceectos code cere 54, 834 
SEPANtOME +e aoa see se ce 33,338 
St Denis. eae ore Vise Wes) 
Ste blenhivce s..5.. eee are 44,372 
Sav amesttees. ope asetctak te 54, 741 
St. Lawrence— 
SGsGeorgencc vectra oe 37, 688 
Sta Marva ace scies were nee 63, 381 
Ontario— 
(82 members). 
Micomaniuaste. sea 37,054 
Algoma *West..........%.).<- 35,509 
BY antr tee cro yet eevee Sst 20,085 
Brantiord City. 21. knee ee 33, 292 
Bruces-Northees.- cece 20, 872 
Bruce southiees. cst ear 23,413 
Carleton Peso cise roe 32,673 
Dufferin-Simcoe........... 40, 225 
Durhanigee cnasrra nee 24, 629 
Blem West. otter ae 35,413 
Hi SBOxt las teat nas mcrae sil ee 25 , 283 
Essex South? 2. sce esas: 29,375 
IHigSex WiCSte tree: aie 49,418 
Hort Willhtamenccss. ee 27,851 
Frontenac-Addington...... 30,347 
Glongatrynen en eee 20,518 
Grenville-Dundas.......... 33,953 
GreyaNorthi es... seen 30,667 
Grey Southeast. ...4.5.... 28,384 
EHaldimande sy See en 21, 287 
WAGICON Sea ee: 24,899 
Hamilton Hasthe.c se). 54,233 
Hamilton West: coches. 53, 254 
Hastings-Peterborough.... 28,999 
Hastings Souths. 0.0.34 37,504 
iuxone Norte) e beet 23 , 540 
Huron pouthne ss. nt. 23, 548 
Kenora-Rainy River...... 26,315 
Seng ters, & See ed hie oor, 50, 638 
Kingston @ity >... 2. %.te 24,104 
Lambton'Hast. 5. 22.24.0702 28,271 
Lam DtOnmsWestssee.2 set. 30,418 
Lanark sat. tk teeer cui hs 32,993 
COS Aa Bi BOs e hod ecbico aoe 34,909 


Voters 


on 
List. 


16,129 
16,970 
9,546 


18, 848 
12, 5638 
17,732 


. 11,435 


13, 238 
17,227 
11,939 
19,320 
15,582 
25,081 
10,794 
15,007 
7,534 


16,003 
30, 976 
44,197 
28,910 
32, 236 
26,911 
27,370 
16,572 
43,070 
17,878 
23,194 


13,072 
24,088 


17, 620 
22,566 
10,843 
18,519 
12, 283 
13, 642 
21,336 
20,550 


16,495 
23, 564 
18,915 
18,369 
41,865 
14,039 
17,201 
11,051 
20,616 
19,810 
17, 694 
13,071 
15,712 
34,236 
31,532 
15,144 
24,958 
14, 608 
14, 582 
15, 425 
29,725 
15, 485 
16, 628 
19,594 
20,248 
21,338 


Votes 
Polled 


12,324 
14,076 
7,867 


13, 963 
9,008 
9,260 
9,154 

10,048 

12,308 
8, 897 

15,030 
9,399 
17, 263 
7,266 

11,127 
6,618 


10,356 
19,533 
35,706 
21,311 
21,361 
18, 828 
20,972 
12, 854 
26, 562 
12,306 
15, 120 


9, 688 
17, 820 


13, 105 
11,414 
8,303 
13,094 
10,474 
10,370 
13, 260 
13, 699 


11,563 
15, 697 
14,357 
13,279 
22, 833 

7,658 
12,977 

8, 228 
12, 885 
14,667 
14, 190 

9,557 
10,550 
17,979 
14,590 

9,494 
15,641 
11,452 
11, 628 
10, 694 
22,974 
10,454 
13, 250 
15,011 
13, 060 
16,273 


Names 
of 
Members. 


Power, C.G..... 

Parent, SEs 

Cardin, Hon 
Leo ie Gee 


Tobin, E. Wits. 


Morin, en kc oe 


Pouliot, Ja Es. 
Prévost, J. E... 


Rhéaume, J. T. 
Mercier, J. A... 
Robitaille, (om oh 
White, R g 
Guérin, J.J. E.. 
Bell, Ea 3s 
Depa H fetes Gas os 


Bowman, B..... 
Simpson, T. E.. 


eee 


eee 


eeeee 


eee 


—_—_—— 


P.O. Addresses. 


Si adic Que. 
-|Quebec, Que. 


Sorel, Que. 
Bromptonville, Que. 
Rimouski, Que. 

St. Hyacinthe, Que. 
Tberville, Que. 
Granby, Que. 
Sherbrooke, Que. 
Baldwin’s Mills, Que. 
Riviére du Loup, Que. 
st. Jérome, Que. 
Three Rivers, Que. 
Coteau du Lae, Que. 
Gracefield, Que. 
Pierreville, Que. 


Westmount, Que. 
Montreal, Que. 
Montreal, Que. 
Outremont, Que. 
Montreal, Que. 
Westmount, Que. 
Montreal, Que. 
Westmount, Que. 
Montreal, Que. 
Montreal, Que. 


.|Montreal, Que. 
Cahans Cs rie 


eoee 


Smoke, Franklin.... 


Ryerson, R. E.. 


Malcolm, Hon. J.. 


Hall, W. A 


see eee 


Rowe, W. E. es sh 


Robinson, 8. C. 


Manion, Hon. R. 


J.. 


Edwards, Hon. J. W. 
Macdonald, A. J.... 


Casselman, A.C... 
‘Telford Wile. scses 


Macphail, Agnes C. 


Senn, M. C 


Anderson, R. K..... 


Rennie, Go Sd... 
BellaC: Wok. 


Emburye A. T.. 
Tummon, W. E. 
Tone no Weer 
McMillan, T.... 
Heenan, Hon. P 


eoee 


Rutherford, J. W.. 


Ross; A. E..... 
Fansher, Be W.2: 


Goodison, W. T?... 
Preston,<R:.. Hes, 2.24 


Stewart, H. A.. 


iMr. King died Jan. 14, 1927, and Mr. G. Spotton was elected on Sept. 12, 1927. 


died Dec. 3, 1928, and Mr. Ross W. Gray was elected by acclamation on Jan. 14, 1929. 


died Feb. 7, 1929. 


Montreal, Que. 
Montreal, Que. 


Long Bay, Ont. 

Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 
Paris, Ont. 

Brantford, Ont. 


.|Kincardine, Ont. 


Walkerton, Ont. 


.|Ottawa, Ont. 


Newton Robinson, 
Ont. 

Newcastle, Ont. 

St. Thomas, Ont. 

Tilbury, Ont. 

Amherstburg, Ont. 

Walkerville, Ont. 

Fort William, Ont. 

ast View Park, Ont. 

North Lancaster, Ont. 


.| Prescott, Ont. 


Owen Sound, Ont. 
Ceylon, Ont. 
Caledonia, Ont. 
Milton, Ont. ~ 


.|Hamilton, Ont. 


Hamilton Ont. 
Bancroft, Ont. 
Tweed, Ont. 
Bluevale, Ont. 
Seaforth, Ont. 
Kenora, Ont. 
.|{Chatham, Ont. 
Kingston, Ont. 
Lawrence, Ont. 


.jSarnia, Ont. 


Carleton Place, Ont. 
Brockville, Ont. 


2Mr. W. T. Goodison 
’Hon. Dr. Preston 
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7.—Electoral Districts, Voters on Lists and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of 
Members of the House of Commons, as elected at the Sixteenth General Election, 
Sept. 14, 1926—continued. 


Provinces 


and 

Electoral Districts. 

Ontario—concluded. 
Lincoln 
HEORUOHC oh meee de race ses 
Middlesex East............ 
Middlesex West............ 
Muskoka-Ontario...... SO 
INGDInSIN Gee ton eed ots «cts. 
WNoriolkebilgines 205.8 6. sas. 
» Northumberland.......... 
ONGATIO NSE eet tae exces 
OSTA Ware Ae ee ES ot 


Oxford North 2.2 2.:1 2.4 
Oxford’ Souther.) 2.0 522 
Parke lecees fee ie cres ce en 
— POUR. bye seat bs wee 


eobacrucceccosterscee 


Peterborough West........ 
Port Arthur-Thunder Bay. 
(PROSCOUL. Ae ee eis Bikes 
Prince Edward-Lennox.... 
Renfrew North............ 
Renfrew South... /........ 
iBT Tctaves | nasa he 


Stormont... oss. ke 
Timiskaming North....... 
Timiskaming South....... 
Wcronto Pastsnt ists. cue: 


Toronto East Centre...... 
Toronto High Park........ 
Toronto Northeast........ 


Toronto-Scarborough...... 
Toreato Souther ats. ots. 


Victoria wee Mec sowed. 


Wiollaiid: eee eee ie 
Wellington North.......... 
Wellington South.........: 
Wentworth: 2c ls. os 


Manitoba— 
(17 members). 
PSTARGOn see Sew ol ete 


Springtiolads 25. Sasers. Gas.) 


Die Bontace: on. « wedee ie ce ; 


Winnipeg North........... 
Winnipeg North Centre.... 
Winnipeg South 
Winnipeg South Centre. ... 


Popula- 
tion, 
1921. 


48,625 
53, 838 
27,994 
25,033 
34, 859 
49,965 
35, 937 
30,512 
31,074 
93, 740 


24,527 
22,235 
59,545 
27,022 
23, 896 
32,461 
18, 382 
34,054 
27,158 
26,478 
25, 843 
27,079 
27,061 
43,413 
37, 122 
22,100 
25, 134 
26,028 
31,747 
67,735 


69,717 
50, 856 
58,319 
61,484 
49,749 
49,291 
59,197 
33,995 
41,698 
33,568 
66, 668 
19, 833 
34,327 
46,080 
36, 222 
27,895 
61, 655 


39, 647 
37,220 
31,101 
31,726 
37,150 
28,105 
21,860 
33, 866 


31,617 


42, 663 
25,576 
35,754 
38, 987 
57,042 
39, 646 
41,004 
66,092 


Voters 


on 
List. 


30,165 
36,197 
17,578 
14,490 
21,099 
29,418 
22,326 
19, 568 
21,770 
71,402 


15, 143 
14,204 
35, 285 
13,979 
16, 641 
21,144 
11,466 
21,192 
13, 605 
12,814 
16,674 
15,707 
15,310 
22,032 
20,848 
18, 486 
16,133 
25,116 
20,445 
38, 829 


35,502 
33,770 
45,480 
39,546 
42,566 
17,806 
31,197 
20,074 
27,520 
21,324 
41,337 
12, 256 
23, 651 
30,314 
24,348 
22,194 
50, 247 


18, 633 
17,309 
11,307 
14,905 
18,551 
14,502 
7,713 
17,093 


1 


18, 346 
13, 652 
12,482 
15,597 
15, 285 
13,697 
19,558 
28,614 


Names 
Polls of P.O. Addresses. 
Members. 
17,075 |Chaplin, Hon. J. D.|St. Catharines, Ont. 
23,739 |White, J. F......... London, Ont. 
11,129 |Hodgins, A. K......|Lucan, Ont 
10,287 |Elliott, Hon. J. C...)London, Ont. 
14,832 |McGibbon, P....... Bracebridge, Ont. 
20,668 |Lapierre, BE. A...... Sudbury, Ont. 
17,147 |Taylor, W.H....... Scotland, Ont. 
16,000 |Maybee, M. E...... Trenton, Ont 
1672974 aiser, Pe bae.). Oshawa, Ont 
89, 643 ‘pace E. R. E.|Ottawa, Ont. 
Edwards, G. C,...|Ottawa, Ont. 
t27oo2u Altan hee: a. ek Drumbo, Ont 
11,458 |Cayley, T. M....... Norwich, Ont 
16,051 |Spence, D.......... Toronto, Ont 
9,810: |Arthurs, J...j...... Parry Sound, Ont 
13,329 |Charters, S.........]Brampton, Ont 
15,859 |Hay, F. W.......... Listowel, Ont 
9,437 |Sanderson, F. G....|St. Mary’s, Ont 
157805: |}Peek, HA 2... Peterborough, Ont 
STOR Cowan. J.i72. Port Arthur, Ont 
10,200 |Auger, L. M........ Hawkesbury, Ont 
137060 LLubbsedee fo. Picton, Ont 
11,479 |Cotnam, I. D Pembroke, Ont 
12,051 |Maloney, M.J...... ganville, Ont 
13,9920 Goulet Ay ees Bourget, Ont. 
15,713 |Thompson, A. B....|Penetanguishene, Ont. 
13,955 |Boys, W.A......... Barrie, Ont. 
12 (54 elite A uN et Cornwall, Ont. 
16,417 |Bradette, J......... Cochrane, Ont. 
135779 [Pang Ost. Haileybury, Ont. 
17,144 |Ryckman, Hon. 
DN S41 6 Deptae aie abes Toronto, Ont. 
15,621 |Matthews, R. C....|Toronto, Ont. 
16,585 |Anderson, A. J......]Toronto, Ont. 
26578251) VouneaN) Mics.) Toronto, Ont. 
16,028 |Church, T. L _|Toronto, Ont. 
(8527|Elarnise Jee 4... Toronto, Ont. 
6,577 |Geary, G. R........ Toronto, Ont. 
14,646 |Hocken, H.C....... Toronto, Ont. 
15,101 |Stinson, T. H....... Lindsay, Ont. 
16,817 |Euler, Hon. W. D...| Kitchener, Ont. 
12,188 |Edwards, A. McK.|Galt, Ont. 
27,366 |Fettit, G. H.:...... Welland, Ont 
9,302) Sinclair, D...:...... Harriston, Ont 
16,015 |Guthrie, Hon. H Guelph, Ont 
16,352 |Wilson, G.C........ Dundas, Ont 
20,060 |Lennox, T. H.......|Aurora, Ont 
11,474 |McGregor, R. H....|Toronto, Ont. 
21,204 |Drayton, Hon. Sir 
gt VS ha ae ea Ottawa, Ont. 
15,425 |Forke, Hon. R...... Pipestone, Man. 
DZASS2| Ward Weise aca: Dauphin, Man. 
$7474 | Browns JeL:.t.-.... Pilot Mount, Man. 
11,002 |lovie, W. J _|Holland, Man. 
13 A6/o|Glenni.2A5 3)... Russell, Man. 
10,813) [Milnes Re. ecb h exe Mekiwin, Man. 
Fiver (I MBSE Reh, Ate \\\ ae fame. oe Swan River, Man. 
12,421 |McPherson, E. A... aeeee la Prairie, 
an. 
1 Beaubien, A. L...... St. Jean Baptiste, 
Man. 
12,208 |Bancroft, L. P....../Teulon, Man. 
11,103 |Steedsman, J....... Deloraine, Man. 
7,903 |Bissett, E. D. R....|/Beauséjour, Man. 
11,644 |Howden, J. P....... Norwood, Man. 
12,693 |Heaps, A. A........ Winnipeg, Man. 
11,473 |Woodsworth, J. S...|Winnipeg, Man. 
16,562 |McDiarmid, J. S....]Winnipeg, Man. 
24-153, | LDOLSOD,raocL. oo 2 ee Winnipeg, Man. 


‘1Acclamation. 2Sir Henry Drayton resigned and Mr. J. EH. Lawson was elected by acclamation on 


Oct. 29, 1928. 
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7.—Electoral Districts, Voters on Lists and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of 
Members of the House of Commons, as elected at the Sixteenth General Election, 


Sept. 14, 1926€—concluded. 


Provinces Popula- | Voters Names 
an fed on maf a of P.O. Addresses. 
Electoral Districts. 1921. List. : Members. 
So ce a 
21 members). 
Rakes, bY, as! WRAL 2 Sh Th STG Obs 16, 956 13,094 |McKenzie, R....... Stoughton, Sask. 
Jehibonlere) Chin ea Vain pie eae 41,122 16, 835 Siidsa| otmkew AG kt ee et Vonda, Sask. 
Kandersley renee 31,832 15,120 10,981 |Carmichael, A. M..|Kindersley, Sask. 
iseisteMioun taine setts sat 35, 608 14,518 10,116 |Fansher, W. R...... Govan, Sask. 
Bone taker (reese sce 33, 280 13,997 8,771 \Johnston, J. F....... Bladworth, Sask. 
Mackenzie? ssraeiiesy chu. 38,179 16,558 10,458 |Campbell, M. N....|Pelly, Sask. 
Maple: Creeko inne oon 39,444 19,422 14,028 |Spence, G.1......... Orkney, Sask. 
Mellor tat caerhot: o)0%2 38, 403 17,171 11,636 (McLean M......... L.ldersley, Sask. 
Melville es 5 oe 38,591 15,873 11,838 |Motherwell,% Hon. 
Wait Ge rset. Abernethy, Sask. 
Moose Jaw i beats oe ec. 42,496 19,320 1684043 | RossideG.:. 2.08... Moose Jaw, Sask. 
North Battleford.......... 38, 829 16,468 9,189 |McIntosh, C. R..... yin Battleford, 
ask. 
Prince Albertrtaw so 5: 44,136 18,337 13,827 |King, Rt. Hon. 
W. L. Mackenzie. .JOttawa, Ont. 
QUA ppolled sere ideas os. 84,055 16,589 135706 (Milleryd 6 0.00... Indian Head, Sask. 
Remind Wa Getnet wonts ce 44,463 19,291 17,016 |Dunning, Hon. C. A.| Regina, Sask. 
Rosetowar, aye oes 30, 903 14,031 8,497 |Evans, J............]Saskatoon, Sask. 
Saskatoon: | eee oy. hat 47,109 18, 680 13,829 |Young, A. MacG....|Saskatoon, Sask. 
South Battleford.......... 40,816 18,089 13,016 |Vallance, John......|Onward, Sask. 
Swit Current eeitinas oo. 39, 988 16,343 11,048 |Bothwell, C. E..... Swift Current, Sask. 
Wey burnt) taney ee one 40,352 15, 747 OE594S Viounoe a eee Dummer, Sask. 
Willow«Bunehes 3... .). 24%). 47,380 20, 913 13,118 |Donnelly, T....... _.|Kineaid, Sask. 
Morktoneeen ore s 36, 192 13,213 7,591 |McPhee, G. W...... Yorkton, Sask. 
Alberta— 
(16 members). : 
ACR CPR US eet. eh ee clk 33,188 16, 190 8,893 |Gardiner, R........ Excel, Alta. 
Athabaska Slav. 42... 41,095 16,715 7,706 |Kellner, D. F....... Edmonton, Alta. 
IBAttIO RI VeraaNntn eee 37,215 16, 623 7,706 |Spencer, H. E....... Edgerton, Alta. 
Bow River. saeeeeee eee 33,776 14,050 8, 275:|Garland, BE. J:....). Rumsey, Alta. 
Calgary: Hast Ser ¥as 1s. 40,328 20,050 12,069 |Adshead, H.B...... Calgary, Alta. 
CalgaryaWest@e 4405. 41,064 22,491 15,514 |Bennett, Hon. R. B.|Calgary, Alta. 
Camrose atte acca. 38, 564 16, 909 8,646 |Lucas, W. T........ Lougheed, Alta. 
Edmonton Fast.’........... 40,017 19, 548 11,500 |Blatchford, K. A...|Edmonton, Alta. 
Edmonton West........... 43,494 22,118 13,053 |Stewart, Hon. Chas.]|Edmonton, Alta. 
Lethbridge eyeiti do 39, 646 15,404 $, 634 4JeUif TE Raley, Alta. 
Macleod ae Ce 36, 872 16, 981 10,342 |Coote, G.G........ Cayley, Alta, 
Medicine Hat!.).....05.2. 28,444 12,972 8,555 |Gershaw, F. W..... Medicine Hat, Alta. 
‘Peace River wearin seas . 42,784 21,949 12,484 | Kennedy, D. MacB.|Waterhole, Alta. 
Hed* Deer Weer inns ar. 36, 678 16, 854 7,778 \Speakman, A....... Red Deer, Alta. 
Vecrovillet? sniteeee ..., E- 35,470 14,337 7,545 |Luchkovich, M..... Vegreville, Alta. 
Wetaskiwin 2206-307. 38, 949 16, 272 Gro4o wl LEVAnOMAVy eee aoe, Bentley, Alta. 
British Columbia— 
(14 members). 
CaTiDOO TAN pies Sonar 39, 834 19, 262 135648. Braser: Js.) Aco tee Quesnel, B.C. 
Comox-Alberni......-:.... 21,378 9, 430 7,362 |Neill, A. W......... Alberni, B.C. 
FrasemMValleyerer te... a 28, 811 14,004 L07386Ri Barber cuts. s ae Chilliwack, B.C. 
Kootenay East............ 19, 137 10, 232 8,330 |King, Hon. J. H....|Ottawa, Ont. 
Kootenay West............ 30,502 15,072 11,556 [Esling, W. K........ Rossland, B.C. 
INanalmMoM.. see e ote! 48,010 25,244 15,84 Dickie, @ers)... Duncan, B.C. 
New Westminster......... 45 , 982 25, 848 18,609 |McQuarrie, W. G... Pe ae 
Skopms 0098 Bote ions 28 , 934 10, 712 $050: [BradyadoC. oes: Prince Rupert, B.C. 
Vancouver-Burrard........ 56, 338 30,560 217015 | Clariwny eAve 07.0 oee Vancouver, B.C 
Vancouver Centre......... 60, 879 29, 878 19,417 |Stevens, Hon. H. H.|Vancouver, B.C. 
Vancouver North.......... 24,215 14, 452 10,920 |McRae, A. D.......] Vancouver, B.C. 
Vancouver South.......... 46,137 24,188 17,480 jLadner, L. J........|/Point Grey, B.C. 
Victoriatess yams koe ioc: 38,727 16, 734 10,935 |Tolmie, Hon. S. F.2/Victoria, B.C. 
Vale wee ce eae an 35, 698 16, 646 11,801 |Stirling, G.......... Kelowna, B.C. 
Yukon Territory— 
(1 member). : 
Yukonge veeente a sc.e 4,157 1,848 1,482. |BlackH Ga... aacne: Dawson, Yukon. 


a aaRRSenmarserarameecr ner tee eS, edn Pome SEE) Peet 


1 Mr. Spence resigned and Mr. W. G. Bock was elected by acclamation on Nov. 25,1927. 2Hon. S. F. 
Tolmie resigned and Mr. E. B. Plunkett was elected on Dec. 6, 1928. 


: 
; 
J 
; 
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Subsection 5.—The Dominion Franchise. 


It was provided by the B.N.A. Act, 1867, that, until otherwise directed by 
Parliament, elections to the House of Commons should be governed by the electoral 
laws of the several provinces. The qualifications of electors throughout the Dominion 
consequently remained the same for both Dominion and provincial elections until, 
in 1885, Parliament legislated on the subject by passing the Electoral Franchise 
Act (1885, c. 40). That Act defined a uniform qualification for voters throughout 
Canada for Dominion purposes, the basis of this new franchise being the ownership 
or occupation of land of a specified value, although the sons of owners, and parti- 
cularly farmers’ sons, were given the right to vote on special conditions; each 
province, of course, continued separately to define the qualifications of voters 
at provincial elections. This Dominion franchise remained in force for thirteen 
years, but between 1898 and 1920, under the ‘Franchise Act of the former year 
(1898, c. 14), the provincial franchises were again made applicable at Dominion 
elections, except that on the constitution of the provinces of Alberta and Saskat- 
chewan it was provided that manhood suffrage, which had already been adopted 
for the Northwest Territories under an Act to amend the N.W.T. Act (1895, c. 16), 
should continue in force for Dominion purposes independently of any action that 
might be taken by the newly elected Legislatures of these two provinces (R.S.C. 
1906, c. 6, ss. 31-65). In the other provinces the rules as to the qualification of 
voters varied from time to time. In Manitoba manhood suffrage had been adopted 
in 1888 (1888, c. 2) and the franchise was extended to women on the same terms 
as to men in 1916 (1916, c. 36). Alberta and Saskatchewan, on their establish- 
ment as provinces, continued the previously existing manhood suffrage and both 
extended the franchise to women on the same terms as to men in 1916 (Alta. 1916, 
c. 5; Sask. 1916, c. 37). British Columbia adopted manhood suffrage in 1904 
(1903-1904, c. 7), Ontario in 1907 (7 Ed. VII, c. 5), and New Brunswick in 1916 
(6 Geo. V, c. 16); in British Columbia (1917, c. 23) and in Ontario (7 Geo. V, 
c. 5), the franchise was extended equally to women in 1917, and in New Brunswick 
this was done in 1919 (9 Geo. V, c. 63). In Quebec and Prince Edward Island 
the provincial franchises throughout the period in question were not so wide; in 
neither were women admitted to vote and certain property or other special qualifi- 
cations were required in each. A property qualification was also required in Nova 
Scotia until 1920 (10-11 Geo. V, ec. 49), but between 1918 and 1920 men and women 
had voted on equal terms (9 Geo. V, c. 3). The adoption of the provincial franchise 
laws for Dominion purposes was temporarily modified by the War Times Elections 
Act (1917, c. 39), which admitted certain near female relatives of serving soldiers 
and sailors to vote at Dominion elections, and three years later, on the adoption 
of a new Dominion Elections Act (1920, c. 46), the provincial franchises were again 
wholly abandoned and a new electoral qualification was established for Dominion 
elections throughout Canada. Subject to a modification of the usual rule as to 
changes of nationality, which was amended in 1921 (1921, c. 29, s. 3) and repealed 
in 1922 (1922, c. 20, s. 1), the right to vote was conferred by the new Act upon all 
British subjects, male and female, of 21 years and upwards, who had resided in 
Canada for a year, and for two months in the electoral district in which they desired 
to vote, this last restriction having been removed two years later (1922, c. 20), 
so far as it applied to general elections. The only adult British subjects who now 
are denied the right to vote are convicted prisoners, paupers in institutions, certain 


1 Contributed by Oliver Mowat Biggar, K.C., formerly Chief Electoral Officer. 
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Indians, judges appointed by the Dominion Government, persons paid for work 
on behalf of a candidate in relation to the election, persons expressly disfranchised 
for corrupt or illegal practices and certain persons who by reason of their race are 
not permitted, under the law of the province in which they live, to vote at a provincial 
election in that province. The effect of this last exception is to exclude from the 
franchise only such Chinese, Japanese and Hast Indians as reside in British Colum- 
bia, and did not serve in the Canadian forces during the war, and such Chinese 
as reside in the province of Saskatchewan and did not so serve. 

The Use of the Franchise.—The number of voters on the lists and the 
number of votes polled at the general elections of 1917, 1921, 1925 and 1926, are 
given in Table 8. 


8.—Number of Voters and Votes Polled in the General Elsctions of 1917, 1921, 1925 


and 1926. 
Number of Voters on the List. N umber of Votes Polled. 
Provinces. | J 
1917. 1921. 1925. 1926. 1917. 105%. 1925. 1926. 


——_—. | ——_— [| — $s | |S | | | [| 


Prince Edward Is. 28, 221 46,879 45, 454 46, 208 32,249 52,556 49,558 |: 55,569 


Nova Scotia....:..] 183,930 | 294,473 | 277,073 | 278,712 || 106,621 | 260,860 | 222,883 229, 846 
New Brunswick... 94,456 | 204,575 | 211,190 | 210,028 84,408 | 156,263 | 152,652 162,777 
Quebec............] 396,666 {1,056,792 |1,124,998 {1,183,633 |} 301,519 | 779,591 | 805,492 809, 295 
Ontarios:. ge i... 904,075 |1,738,020 |1,821,906 |1,847,512 || 710,077 |1, 139,635 |1,223,027 | 1,226,267 
Manitoba..........] 138,029 | 255,143 | 250,505 | 257,244 || 109,542 | 173,941 | 171,124 198,028 
Saskatchewan..... 133,806 | 333,613 | 346,791 | 353,471 99,253 | 225,236 | 197,246 246, 460 
PMIDOEUA. ty. fee. & 140,757 | 273,706 | 283,529 | 279,463 || 107,272 | 173,824 | 161,423 157, 993 
British Columbia..}| 122,071 | 280,451 | 244,352 | 262,262 97,994 | 156,012 | 183,748 185,345 
Vor koptn ot oh ucetias 1,788 1, 658 1,621 1,848 1,442 1,388 1,259 1, 482 

Canada....... 2,093, 7991/4, 435,310 4,607,419 |4, 665,381 5/1, 650,377 2/3, 119,306 |3,168,412 | 3,273, 062 


1Not including 31 electoral districts in which the return was by acclamation. Moreover, military 
voters were, generally speaking, not on the lists. 
Not including 31 electoral districts in which the return was by acclamation, and excluding 232,952 
military votes. 
3Not including one electoral district in which the return was by acclamation. 


Section 2.—Provincial Governments. 


Table 9 gives the names and areas, as in 1928, of the several provinces, terri- 
tories and provisional districts of the Dominion, together with the dates of their 
creation or admission into the Confederation and the legislative process by which 
this was effected. 
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§.—Provinces and Territories of Canada, with present Areas, Dates of Admission to 
Confederation and Legislative Process by which this was effected. 


Present Area (square miles). 


Province, Date of 
Territory Admission Legislative Process. ——_—_—_— 
or District. or Creation. 
7 Land. | Water. | Total. 
WntATIO? Vie et Joly et. 1864 ie of Imperial boesbver Hn tar ra 365,880 | 41,382 | 407,2621 
QUBDEC, ia. hokde is See dG 1S6u British North America Act, 1867|| 583,895 | 10,539 | 594,4342 
Nova Scotia....... stl tale Bare! | (30-81 Vict., ce. 3), and Imperial) 21,068 360 21,428 
New Brunswick... ae tS Ou Order in Council of May 22, 1867. | 27,911 74 27,985 
Manitoba.......... “ 15, 1870 |Manitoba Act, 1870 (33 Vict., ce. 3) and 
Imperial Order in Council, June 23, 
il Digs SE gh ok. SONS eee aU aOR: Hea aA 231,926 | 19,906 | 251,8328 
British Columbia. “20, 1871 |Imperial Order in Council, May 16, 1871] 353,416 | 2,439 | 355,855 
Pi. isiand.).. 22. ee 1, 1873 |Imperial Order in Council, June 26, 1873 2,184 ~ 2,184 
Saskatchewan.....| Sept. 1, 1905 |Saskatchewan Act, 1905 (4-5 Edw. VII, 
ao) e Werns) wane oP siemens Cade aie 240,200 |} 11,500 251, 7004 
MALDOrts: (aehs0ats “1, 1905 |Alberta Act, 1905 (4-5 Edw. VII, c.3).}| 250,925 | 4,360 | 255,2854 
Yukon.............| June 13, 1898 |Yukon Territory Act, 1898 (61 Vict., 
COLO eri Pare Rua SS,“ ances on hema RARE re 206 , 427 649 207,076 
Mackenzie......... Jan. 1, 1920 |) {| 493,225 | 34,265 | 527,4905 
Keewatin.......... i 1, 1920 |}Order in Council, March 16, 1918... 4 218,460 9,700 228, 1605 
raniclan’! S925) < 1, 1920 |) 546, 532 7,500 554,0325 
ANSI i ocala oe 8 ah aed Ecce RRO Me nn COTS GL ne © a eae 3,542,049 |142,674 | 3,684,723 


1 The area of Ontario was extended by the Canada (Ontario Boundary) Act, 1889, and the Ontario 
Boundaries Extension Act, 1912 (2 Geo. V, ¢c. 40)... 


2Extended by Order in Council of July 6, 1896 (confirmed by c. 3, Acts of 1898), and Quebec Boundaries 
Extension Act, 1912 (2 Geo. V, c. 45), and diminished in consequence of the award of the Judicial Committee 
of the British Privy Council (March 1, 1927), whereby some 112,400 square miles of territory, formerly con- 
sidered as.part of Quebec, were transferred to the Government of Newfoundland. 


3 Extended by Extension of Boundaries of Manitoba Act, 1881, and Manitoba Boundaries Extension 
Act, 1912 (2 Geo. V, c. 32). 


4 Alberta and Saskatchewar now cover approximately the area formerly comprised in the districts 
of Assiniboia, Athabaska, Alberta and Saskatchewan, established May 17, 1882, by minute of Canadian 
P.C., concurred in by Dominion Parliament and Order in Council of Oct. 2, 1895. 


5 By an Order in Council of June 23, 1870, Rupert’s Land, acquired under the Rupert’s Land Acts of 
1867 and 1868, and the undefined Northern Territories were admitted into the Confederation. The 
original Northwest Territories, mentioned in the Manitoba Act, 1870, were established by the Northwest 
Territories Act, 1880 (43 Vict., c. 25), the district of Keewatin having been previously defined by an Act 
of the Dominion Parliament (39 Vict., c. 21). The provisional districts of Yukon, Mackenzie, Franklin 
and Ungava were defined in an Order in Council of Oct. 2, 1895, their boundaries being changed by Order 
in Council of Dec. 18, 1897. By Order in Council of July 24, 1905, the area of Keewatin, not included in 
the Northwest Territories, was annexed to the latter from Sept. 1, 1905. By the Extension of Boundaries 
Act, 1912, Ungava was made a part of the province of Quebec, and the remaining area of the Northwest 
Territories south of 60° N. latitude was divided between Manitoba and Ontario. 


In each of the provinces the King is represented by a Lieutenant-Governor 
appointed by the Governor-General in Council, and governing with the advice and 
assistance of his Ministry or Executive Council, which is responsible to the Legisla- 
ture and resigns office when it ceases to enjoy the confidence of that body. The 
Legislatures of all the provinces with the exception of Quebec are now uni-cameral,! 
consisting of a Legislative Assembly elected by the people. In Quebec there is a 
Legislative Council as well as a Legislative Assembly. For detailed description of 
the Provincial: Governments, the reader is referred to pp. 101-115 of the 1922-23 
edition of the Year Book. 


The Lieutenant-Governors of the provinces, together with the names of the 
Ministers of the present administrations, are given in Table 10. Details regarding 
Provincial Legislatures and Ministries since Confederation were given on pp. 75-84 
of the 1924 Year Book. 


1The Legislative Council of Nova Scotia ceased to exist in 1928. 
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10.—Lieutenant-Governors of Provinces, 1867-1929, and present Ministries. 


Norse.—The Lieutenant-G overnor of a province is styled ‘‘ His Honour’”’ and is also styled 
‘*Honourable’’ throughout his life. \ 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 


LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS. 


Date of 7 Date of 

aie: Appointment. Teeae: Appointment. 
WeCaek. Robinson: JS; ee. 28.- JunceilOxVel873NPs A Maclntyretes. os: .. aes. bee May 13, 1899 
Sir-Robert-Hodgson ss... fes4o.cee: INOv2N22FatlS 738 De Ase cl innonven.aasea eee oe Oct. 3, 1904 
‘thomas Hwklavilandee;s.... ee Jul yael4. Loon eponjamineR Oferse sss... cea oe June 1, 1910 
Andrew Archibald Macdonald...... Aug. 1, 1884 | A.C. Macdonald.................| June 2, 1915 
Jedediah S: Carvellys: a... 5. eeeee Sept. 21, 1889 | Murdock McKinnon.............. Sept. 3, 1919 
Ged. W. Bowlin ba ee Feb..'21, 1894 | Frank R. Heartz.................| Sept. 8, 1924 


FieTeEENTH MINISTRY. 


Te Date of 
Office. Se. Appointment. 


Premier, President of the Council, and Attorney- 


and Ald Voeate-Generalyen sis one eee Hon. A.CaSaunders, Co. een eee Aug: 12, 1927 
Provincial Secretary-Treasurer and Minister of 

ANSTICUILUTO = ere a ee a Mh ene tae Fons We NOs eat rae eee eee Aug. 12, 1927 
Minister.of. Publie. Worlse., wis. ccnensuasassaneneeis lone Jbl clntyireniesenre aeons Aug. 12, 1927 
Minister withoutieortiolion seen mee Honid > Blanchard 0% asa ee ee Aug. 12, 1927 
Minister without Portfolio....................- FlonB? Wir LePageitirs? ite eee Aug. 12, 1927 
Minister without Portfolio..................00- Hona Wiebe Butler ioe cee eee Aug. 12, 1927 
Minister Without; Lorbioloe sen. 5 eae ee Hon. 4 MeNeill, M.D).o8. 2s 54-0: «|p MUS Looe Ol 
Minister without Portiolio.....-f\. -.ahec ke eee: FHon..P sinclair. heehee race Feb. 20, 1928 
Minister without Portfolio..................... Hon. Tt. V2 Grant, My Dick cnc cir ep tare, gnges 


NOVA SCOTIA. 


LI£UTENANT-GOVERNORS. 


Date of Date of 
— Appointment. ee Appointment. 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir W. F. Williams...... July 1, 1867 | Sir Malachy Bowes Daly ........ July 29, 18951 
Major-Gen. Sir C. Hastings Doyle..| Oct. 18, 1867 | Alfred G. Jones...............0:- Aug. 7, 1900 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir C. Hastings Doyle..| Jan. 31, 18681] Duncan C. Fraser..............-. Mar. 27, 1906 
Sir E. Kenny (acting)............... May 31, 1870 | James D. MacGregor............ Oct. 18, 1910 
Joseph Howe............, issn Rae May 1, 1873 | David MacKeen................. Oct. 19, 1915 
oir A. G. Archibald _. 7. .0secdal) July 4, 1873 | McCallum Grant.................| Nov. 29, 1916 
Matthew Henry Richey.............| July 4, 1883 | McCallum Grant................. Mar. 21, 19221 
i Wel eLelan te ois ik ele July 19 1888 sid. Robson, Douglasi.s) eee Jan. 28, 1925 
Sir Malachy Bowes Daly ........... July 221321890 |Bames CMlory-6.ee ea eee Sept. 24, 1925 
1 Second term. 
TentH MINISTRY. 
Date of 
Office. Name. A snoimthent 
Premier, President of Council and Provincial 

RCCIOUALY ooeniry = ote tae CPPS Ventre Hon. HON. Rhodes... cckaas4 amaeg July 16, 1925 
Minister of Public Works and Mines............ Hons.G ee barnneton een ee eee July 16, 1925 
AtWnpey-General, 2... .4g Tate alos tenn cont Honw WW: 30 Slalt 7.2 as sie ee Aug. 18, 1926 
Minister of Natural Resources................+. Hood. Bic Mahoney .jsqsiiaiet deel Nov. 3, 1928 
NIMISUAE OL LIEU AVS... evi ot ad -2cs ee ae ae Hon. F.C. sBIAC ko. ctctialge neers a July 16, 1925 
Minister without Portfolio..................0-. Eon. Jane Prasersacipre se biam ee ee July 16, 1925 
Minister without Portfolio...................4. Hon.O.. PP Gonehen. ic. cccag ict ee Nov. 3, 1928 
Minister without Portfolio...................-. Elon sd Ohi Ap OU Es she etree eet Nov. 3, 1928 
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10.—Lieutenant-Governors of Provinces, 1867-1929, and present Ministries—con. 
NEW BRUNSWICK. 


LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS. 


71120—6 


Date of Date of 
Name. Appointment. Name Appointment. 
Major- Gen. Sir C. Hastings Doylevs| July 915 “1867 || A. R. McGlelan:.cf20. 023s ws es Dee. 9, 1896 
coe erding..... 20.65 0saii ke Oct. 18, 1867 || Jabez B. Snowball............... Feb. 5, 1902 
RUPE VALINE eR Oe. ky cuteness July oet4 71868) We ST weediecs....%4..58 be... Mar. 2, 1907 
Samuel Leonard Tilley.............. NGV291 5, 18/3)! Osigh WoOOd.E. icc a kus weadleol Mar. .6,, 1912 
Pesaro Chandler: ...0.0 ss scces es. JULY PAO OTS fi Gr. Wie Ganong sis noche meee June 29, 1916 
Robert Duncan Wilmot.......,..... Feb.’ 11, 1880 |) William Pugsley................. Nov. 6, 1917 
Sir Samuel Leonard Tilley.......... Octeesie sso Newiliiame Todds: ose ea Feb. 24, 1923 
EDEN SONAL Rene RS OS acne cous os Sept. 21, 1893 || Major-Gen. Hugh H. McLean....} Dec. 28, 1928 
2) Pelee OES De a ee eee Dee. 20, 1893 
SEVENTEENTH MINISTRY. 
Date of 
Office. Name Appointment. 
Premier and Attorney-General................. Monae Nia Baxtone men oaen panes Sept. 14, 1925 
PeRESIOGME OL CLOUBICIN: csc cose o ccc als vies on altioicios eos Hong P ID. Pileye tones ssc ctaencaee Sept. 14, 1925 
WinisceMmoteublic. WOLKS «as... aiistorwts-o nivale le Hone) RAT OSTOWATE diesen datk-eheets tne Sept. 14, 1925 
Provincial Secretary-Treasurer..............04. OMe A ap luorer. eee alt See ae eS Sept. 14, 1925 
Minister of Lands and Mines..................- irons @ {Dy Richardsi.ss i4cssanmrcee Sept. 14, 1925 
NEES LOOTING TI GUIGUEG rs. ,s:- v4 vxcc.oicil. nies wit FLOW LOWS as IACI scat ee emacs oye Sept. 14, 1925 
eSbCrIOn ELCAIGH.......: <cisiee ««c'c «altos yaeie aes Honnal eGayloriecunet ee ee Sept. 14, 1925 
Minstvariwibhout Portiolio, : 4 Jokes he ek ETON HA GROIN Ao wetled 442 eee toe Sept. 14, 1925 
QUEBEC. 
LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS. 
.: Date of Date of 
Name. Appointment. Name. Appointment. 
on See et ee | 
Dime Deleay,.....s. ccs. cee een Olyar ele SOc GMA OGbOs ot ois e i oe ees: Feb. 2, 19031 
ite Ne elloat sc! eicheenae eee 88 Jan. 31, 18681)| Sir Charles A. P. Pelletier....... Sept. 4, 1908 
Réné Edouard Caron................ Feb. 11, 18738 || Sir Francois Langelier............]| May 5, 1911 
Lue Letellier de St.-Just............. Dee. 15, 1876 || Sir Pierre EB. Leblanc............ Feb. 9, 1915 
Wneodore Robitaille. — ......0<ie.05: July 26, 1879 || Right Hon. Sir Charles Fitz- 
MEME eR oe VUAGBOME 1. 5 4. wie.vveie ss. d-cie areictele Nov. 7, 1884 DALTICK Myr as pee 8 ho ce RAE Oct. 21, 1918 
PAP G PAMID OLS 5 toe cyecis 5 sicce oS uIe wheels Octye24. W887 || sos Pe Brodeunks ac Arne %c sles eee Oct... 3, 1923 
BEAT CO BADICAU,...occ..00e Bees aere oe Deewit5; #1892 WANs Perodeaukicetso6 a oa Jan. 8, 1924 
WieAPrIGLUC AES. 8 e's Snes HATES Feb. 2, 1898 || Sir Lomer Gouin................ Jan. 10, 1929 
1 Second term. 
SIxTEENTH MINISTRY, 
Date of 
Office. Name. Appointment. 
Premier, Attorney-General and Minister of 
__LAITRCATTCHPEESN OUANG TEs 9 of un a A Hon. Ai Tascherestny: 2. 24. 9 .0 July 9, 1920 
MMnisten Ol ALVICULtUTe -...ccc0 ccecddee eles von IELOHY Ue iy. COATON Ss... Saye yaee eae is Kine July 9, 1920 
Minister of Lands and Forests.................. FLonwll A Morcien a: cone in hans duis July . 9, 1920 
Minister of Public Works and Labour........... Hon: A. Galipegulteeeet 488. 2202 70.2 July 9, 1920 
Minister of Colonization, Mines and Fisheries..| Hon. J. 1). Perrault.................... July 9, 1920 
Provincial Secretary and Registrar dsc PIGS vote HON TAD AVIG Se eee ee seh aU a July 9, 1920 
. Minister of Roads ods DiePornonere eet ae, sd Oe Sept. 27, 1921 
Minister without Portfolio HEP AVLOT CAMs i Lerner nett 8,. WIR en, Sept. 20, 1921 
Provincial Treasurer DE INACO Lap, ao ite te stele «(ea oR ree Nov. 28, 1921 
Minister without Portfolio pf F MUSDICTION en hee teat eae eee June 4, 1924 
Minister without Portfolio . 0. EE Dillons eens ee. Jan. 10, 1927 
Minister without Porticlio Alfrediedtio wt onan. hie. April 19, 1927 
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10.—Lieutenant-Governors of Provinces, 1867-1929, and present Ministries—con. 


ONTARIO. 
LiruTENANT-GOVERNORS. 
2 Date of Date of 
Name Appointment. Name. Appointment. 
Major-General H. W. Stisted........}] July 1, 1867 || Sir Oliver Mowat................ Nov. 18, 1897 
Wark ELoWwlanGor eee eae teats July 14, 1868 |} Sir William Mortimer Clark...... April 20, 1903 
Ona Wa CrawiOl oe. as cniee eter INOve/1 0%, 18/3 soir John VE Gibson... os naee eee Sept. 22, 1908 
DA Nl acdonald ses eee cae eee May 18, 1875 || Lt.-Col. Sir John 8. Hendrie..... Sept. 26, 1914 
John Beverly Robinson............. June? 30s £880r||\ehionel Eeu@larke. see e eee oeedae Nov. 27, 1919 
Sir Alexander Campbell............. Feb. 8, 1887 || Col. Henry Cockshutt........... Sept. 10, 1921 
Sir George A. Kirkpatrick.......... May 30, 1892 |) William Donald Ross............ Dec. 30, 1926 
Nintu Ministry. 
+ Date of 
Office. Name. Appoutaanes 
Premier and Minister of Education.............| Hon. G. H. Ferguson.................. July 16, 1923 
Minister of Public Works and Highways....... Hone Geo..5s Eenry: 5. ..e oes ee July” 167 1923 
Attorney-General. a. ceek ane nites eee TLOD MW: bil X PTICOsy ee eee Oct. 18, 1926 
MianisterioigManes: i055. or oe one aoe ee FloniCharles Mc@raciec.e nee ee July 16, 1923 
Minister oi Public Health and Labour.......... Hon. Dr. Forbes Godfrey..............] July 16, 1923 
IPFOVATICIAL SCCKCUATY:.c2 cece oe aisle Honeiincoln: Goldie eee ae July 16, 1923 
MinisterioisA omeulture.. =: .6 eee ae Honadobn SaMariines sae eee July 16, 1923 
Ministenot bands and Morests..... 1. cement Elon Wim: ina ysoneects ee ee Oct. 18, 1926 
PTOVINC a UreASULer an neeg eco mire erer te Fontes Monterthe sre) eee Oct. 18, 1926 
Ministerswithouteeontiolionjeeia.cteeemee mn cee HonedieRe Cooke sae he tee eee July 16, 1923 
Ministeriwaithoutsloruolos. si. eet eee Honore deeming Cann ase ae July 16, 1923 
MANITOBA. 
LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS. 
Date of Date of 
Name. Appointment. Name. Appointment. 
AMIGeeATCHiDald btm tiem ane May 20, 1870 || Sir-D. H. MeMillan..............] Oct. 16, 1900 
Francis Goodschall Johnson......... April 9, 1872 || Sir D. H. MeMillan..............] May 11, 19061 
(Adoxander MOrrisess 3: denen ee Dee 2187/2) |3sir os ©s Cameronseee eee Aug. 1, 1911 
Josephvtids €auchon. ass ane aeee Dec. 2, 1877 || Sir James A. M. Aikins.......... Aug. 38, 1916 
James: O-cAukilis menace im cate oes Sept. 22, 1882 || Sir James A. M. Aikins.......... Aug. 7, 19211 
JAC schultz, Sere souNss ceca eee July 1, 1888 |} Theodore A. Burrows............ Oct. 9, 19262 
J MCE ACLOESON Sahin sare eestor eet Sept: 05.2.) 1895, |||. eMcGrevorss.5505 ee eee Jan. 25, 1929 
1 Second term. 2” Died Jan. 18, 1929. 
TwetrruH MINISTRY. 
Date of 
Office. Name. ‘Apponeuen 
Premier, President of the Council and Pro- Aug. 8, 1922 
WANGIAN ET OASUT OT ac cis.c areca as cieieice eretomeraerete ine ; Hon. John Bracken................4.4. ne 12, 1925 
Attorney-General 2 ier sae coe sae eee Honow. J. Major; KC 23) se April 29, 1927 
Minister of Public Works and Minister of Tele- 
phones anduleleorap hs ty.-.- eer cee ate Hoan W  RiClibb se fee eee Aug. 8, 1922 
Muni¢ipal Commissioner... . ... 0c..e.<csbeul Hon? D. Li Meheod: ee ae Aug. 8, 1922 
Minister ot Agriculture and Immigration and 
Railway Commissioner... .. 6.0.06. .eesess ‘1 -Hlonea: Préfoptaine):veresisah ue. Seek Jan. 12, 1925 
Misibterof Education. a0... dices. Gueadan eee Hone tAwboey shee eee April 21, 1927 
Minister of Public Welfare................086ses 0 Hon. E. W. Montgomery, M.D......... July 12, 1928 
Minister of Mines and Natural Resources, Pro- 
vincial Secretary and Provincial Lands Com- 
Missioner........+eeesee ee ves ee tees ees e eens. Elon. 1D. SMO K oration 6 ca coe Oct. 22, 1928 
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10.—Liecutenant-Governors of Provinces, 1867-1929, and present Ministries—con. 


' SASKATCHEWAN. 


LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS. 


Date of Date of 
Name. Appointment. Name Appointment. 
Beis iWorpet!. ii. ecco es Sept. 1, 1905 || H. W. Newlands................. Feb. 17, 1921 
ROPE TINY ESTLOWUEL co o> « olatelele'aWijcce’es ee Octas oml910 |) He We Newlands) aiceckite eee Feb. 22, 1926! 
Sir Richard Stuart Lake............ Oct. 6; 1915 
1 Second term. 
FourtyH MInistry. 
; NT Date of 
Office. Name. Appointment. 


Premier, President of Council and Minister of 

SMA GTIcE TAGE ee eT i oi iek ss x) cy ELSE. ee Hon) James-G..Gardinerit; 4... 820.068 Feb. 26, 1926 
Provincial Secretary, Minister of Municipal 

Affairs and Minister in charge of the King’s 


Printer’s Office and Bureau of Publications...| Hon. 8S. J. Latta..................-005- Feb. 26, 1926 
Provincial Treasurer and Minister of Tele- 

NOTIGTIOS Oia ee el iors Scracar cess hota cis (i AN ae ELonaiW). Jee attersonys Sites aaa aol Feb. 26, 1926 
Attorney General....... snl NE coings a MAR cole hAOELG Wonsnos. Co Davis: ikeC ho. toa we Feb. 26, 1926 
Minister of Public Health and Minister of Public 

“A Forel Slag e ., Bit ee ee ae ee eee er ee Hons) aM Uhrich, MD... 3546 Feb. 26, 1926 
Minister of Agriculture and Minister in charge 

onihe Child Welfare Actis. ges. cise oe. Hon. Charles M. Hamilton............. Feb. 26, 1926 
Minister of Railways, Labour and Industries 

and Minister of Highways..)................- Hon Georgesopeneeoa is. eae ee nek eee Dec. 15, 1927 

ALBERTA. 
e LI£UTENANT-GOVERNORS, 
Date of Date of 

Name. Appointment. Name. Appointment. 

Goorre Hl. V. Bulyeas.. wc... 2.5. e- Sept. 1, 1905 || Robert George Brett............. Oct. 6, 1915 
GeorgeiHs Ve Bulyea... 3. .c6 25... an os Oct. 5, 19101) Robert George Brett............. Oct. 20, 1920! 
WalliamyMeberts cols. ccten nee Oct. 20, 1925 

1 Second term. 
Fret Ministry. 
d = ‘ Date of 

Office. Name. hosonttaient, 

Pope es Oe ee 6 ge I oe es A Se a Se Nov. 23, 1925 
PULOMINCIGL. SOCKCLALY. ««,....200% = cle os oie e «,0 © saleute Hon. J. E. Brownlee. ..........+.-+.+4. ee 25, 1926 
ESECOMMON=CrCNOFAl sc. s'Misaicicccciusseseteseceeee hs Hon. dt ierisy MUI: seek. cee este. oF iN une 56, 1926 
BOPOVANCIOI TTCASUTOD, 5. wie og cic cess cle 9100 werent sere : ov. 3, 1923 
Minister of Municipal Affairs. ... ....; at a Hon. R. G. Reid.............. preseees \Nov 23, 1925 
BEIMIBUG OF STICUICUTE 05 0-5 ope een occ nese HoneaGeor oad loys sesnrececce cece ce Aug. 13, 1921 
Minister of Public Health:. i... .. 2... 000. e.es . i \Nov. 3, 1923 
Minister of Railways and Telephones........... Hon, Vernonia niitha. 2c. asa oe Aug. 13, 1921 

Minister of Public Works.............050sese0e- Hon. ©. Ta; MoPhersomy; sis 50.2685: Dec. 31, 1926 * 

PSnABLSE OF POUCA bION? 4:0 /di4 <2 seieidls sine o)elt> gees Hon. BerrinuBbskertiss o3.s/csancecs aa eee Aug. 13, 1921 
Minister without Portfolio................0005- Tie. Irons Parton cose oc dee sek ooicct Aug. 13, 1921 
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10.—Lieutenant- Governors of Provinces, 1867-1929, and present Ministries—concluded. 
BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS. 


7 Date of Date of 

Name. Appointment. Name. Appointment. 

Taw rutch O geewa momen onaene July 20,818 71aiedames, Munsmuirs.cncise eee May i1, 1906 

Albert Norton Richards............ Julys 20) 0187/6) |b Ds Wie Paterson aanea steer eee Dec. 3, 1909 

Clement F. Cornwall................ July 20, 1881 || Sir Frank 8S. Barnard............ Dee. 5, 1914 

Hugh Nelsonie sc acrecas ieee eae Feb, 8, 1887 || Col. Edward G. Prior.,.........- Dec. 9, 1919 

Hdgar, Dew dneyieeens ricer. tae tee Nov. beekSO28 | eWalter@rNicholees se) ye eee Dec. 24, 1920 

Thomas R. McInnes................ Nov. 18, 1897 || R. Randolph Bruce.............. Jan, 21, 1926 
Sir Henry G. Joly de Lotbiniére....| June 21, 1900 

Twenty-First MInIstrRY. 
. Date of 
Office. Name. Appotienent! 
Premier and Minister of Railways.............. Hont Sj he Lolmie. si. 32 2808s eo Aug. 21, 1928 
Provincial Secretary and Commissioner of 

PP ISHELIOS ele oak me totes Se cere eee aes Hons SURE owe sk iy. Seen ae ae Aug. 21, 1928 

Attormey-Generaliec. sco a ns sais sic rn sete tues et Hons R. Hs Pooley KO) per ee Aug. 21, 1928 

Ministerionuan sana nnee ei ceie ieee Hono FE. Bae Burdenvecsea.. eee Aug. 21, 1928 

Minister of Finance and Minister of Industries. .}| Hon. W. C. Shelly..................... Aug. 21, 1928 

Minister ofA criculture.ce 0... 4ceee eee are HonwaWilliam Atkinson.) sade Aug. 21, 1928 

Minister of Mines and Minister of Labour.......]| Hon. W. A. McKenzie.................. Aug. 21, 1928 

Ministemomeublic Works... 0s dee etre ok te LOD SM NGROLcOUS OCU a asset ae eee Aug. 21, 1928 

Ministemol ll ducationses cet 1. crate ie aloe Hone di Ebinebliffie sansa ae seen eee Aug. 21, 1928 

Bresident:ol4the Councile..947- eee tte. eae Hone: Wc Brulin. a. iio ee Aug. 21, 1928 

Minister without Portfolio.....m.........4.--- Hon, Rebw Maitland, K Cass oc. 2 .2.| Aug. 21, °1928 


THE TERRITORIES. 


Nots.—In 1888 the districts of Alberta, Assiniboia, Athabaska and Saskatchewan, called the North- 
west Territories, with their capital at Regina, were given local responsible governmert, and the old 
Northwest Council was replaced by the Northwest Legislature, which existed until Aug. 31, 1905. When 
the area approximately comprised within their limits was formed into the provinces of Alberta and 
Saskatchewan in 1905, these provinces were given systems of government similar to the other provinces 
of the Dominion. The remaining areas (the Yukon Territory and the provisional districts of Franklin, 
Keewatin and Mackenzie) are now administered by the Northwest Territories Branch of the Department 
of the Interior. 

LIEUTENANT-GOVPRNOBS. 


Date of : Date of 
Name. Appointment. Name Appointment. 
a || ee 
Aw GsArchibaldvawenre sete ats May -10,°.1870-| Joseph: Royal. ic:cceasee tgeanoes July 1, 1888 
Francis Goodschall Johnson......... April (9) 187201 (Car Mackintoshesceae. ase Oct. 31, 1893 
Alexander: MOrriguecs sc stiee sens cece Deoey (25.18724||| My: Camerons.o..n- eee May 30, 1898 
IDEN gto bl be thye age dns bacon sacar dics. OctyerrulS (Gl eArdi HOTS beeen ree ee Oct. 11, 1898 
Edgar-Dewdney etme scene Deceasse188islpAvis Porseteesce eee oe eee Mar. 30, 19041_ 
1 Second term. > 
PART IV.—CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES IN OTHER 


COUNTRIES. 


The policy of the early North American colonies, of maintaining in London 
accredited representatives for business and diplomatic purposes, was recognized 
in the eighteenth century as being a more satisfactory means of communciation 
with the British Government than that provided by occasional official visits or by. 
correspondence. Edmund Burke, the noted British statesman, held the position 
of agent for the colony of New York for some years following 1771. Of the Canadian 
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colonies, Nova Scotia was the first to adopt this plan, its Legislature having appointed 


an agent in London in 1761. New Brunswick was similarly represented in 1786, 
Upper Canada as early as 1794, Lower Canada in 1812 and British Columbia in 
1857. For some years after 1845, several of the colonies were represented in London 
by Crown Agents, appointed by the Secretary of State, and paid by the colonies 
themselves. This system, however, was of but short duration. 


The High Commissioner for Canada.—With the federation of the prov- 
inces of British North America in 1867, a new political entity which could not 
avail itself of the services of the provincial agents was brought into existence. To 
supplement the ordinary method of communication between the Canadian and 
British Governments (which at that time was by correspondence between the 
Governor-General and the Secretary of State for the Colonies, and now between 
the Secretary of State for External Affairs of Canada and the Secretary of State 
for Dominion Affairs in Great Britain), the position of High Commissioner for 
Canada was created in 1880 (see R.S.C. 1927, c. 92). The duties of the office are 
defined in the Act as follows:— 


“The High Commissioner shall 


‘““(a) act as representative and resident agent of Canada in Great Britain, 
and in that capacity, execute such powers and perform such duties as 
are, from time to time, conferred upon and assigned to him by the Governor 
in Council; 


““(b) take the charge, supervision and control of the immigration offices and 
agencies in Great Britain, under the Minister of Immigration and Colon- 
ization; 

“‘(e) earry out such instructions as he, from time to time, receives from the 
Governor in Council respecting the commercial, financial and general 
interests of Canada in Great Britain and elsewhere.”’ 


Sir Alexander Galt was the first Canadian High Commissioner, holding office 


from May 11, 1880, until May, 1883; in 1884 he was succeeded by Sir Charles 


Tupper. Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal was appointed in 1896. Sir George 
H. Perley took charge of the High Commissioner’s Office in 1914 but was appointed 
High Commissioner only on Oct. 12, 1917. The present incumbent, Hon. P. C. 
Larkin, was appointed in February, 1922. 


The office of the High Commissioner for Canada is in the Canadian Building, 
Trafalgar Square, London, 8.W. 1. 


His Majesty’s Government in Great Britain in April, 1928, appointed a High 
Commissioner for Great Britain who resides in Ottawa, and whose position corres- 
ponds to that of the High Commissioner for Canada. This appointment was made 
in consequence of discussions at the Imperial Conference of 1926. The relevant 
passage in the report of the Inter-imperial Relations Committee runs as follows:— 


“A special aspect of the question of consultation which we considered was 
that concerning the representation of Great Britain in the Dominions. By reason 
of his constitutional position, as explained in section IV (b) of this report, the 


_ Governor-General is no longer the representative of His Majesty’s Government in 


Great Britain. There is no one therefore in the Dominion capitals in a position to 
represent with authority the views of His Majesty’s Government in Great Britain. 
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“We summed up our conclusions in the following resolution which is sub- 
mitted for the consideration of the Conference:— 


‘The Governments represented at the Imperial Conference are impressed 
with the desirability of developing a system of personal contact, both in London 
and in the Dominion capitals, to supplement the present system of intercom- 
munication and the reciprocal supply of information on affairs requiring joint 
consideration. The manner in which any new system is to be worked out is 
a matter for consideration and settlement between His Majesty’s Governments 
in Great Britain and the Dominions, with due regard to the circumstances of 
each particular part of the Empire, it being understood that any new arrange- 
ments should be supplementary to, and not in replacement of, the system of 
direct communication from Government to Government and the special arrange- 
ments which have been in force since 1918 for communications between Prime 
Ministers.’ ” 


Canadian Minister in the United States.—For many years the diplomatic 
business between Canada and the United States has been steadily increasing, as 
the natural result of the proximity of the two countries and the closeness of the 
business relationships between their citizens. Before the Great War a former 
British Ambassador at Washington, Lord Bryce, said that between two-thirds and 
three-quarters of the work of the British Embassy in the United States was occa- 
sioned by Canadian affairs. 

In January, 1918, a temporary Canadian War Mission was established at 
Washington under the chairmanship of Mr. Lloyd Harris, and was maintained 
for some years after the close of the war. Though not a formal diplomatic mission, 
its duties extended to questions usually dealt with through the diplomatic channel. 
After the retirement of this mission Canada was represented in Washington by 
Mr. M. M. Mahoney, who acted as agent of the Department of External Affairs, 
and, through the courtesy of the British Government, occupied an office at the 
British Embassy. 


In 1920, following discussions between the British and Canadian Govern- 


ments, it was announced that agreement had been reached upon the appointment 
of a Canadian Minister at Washington, who would act for the British Ambassador 
in the latter’s absence. No appointment was made until Nov. 26, 1926, when, 
after decision to omit the arrangement that the Canadian Minister should sub- 
stitute for the British Ambassador, Hon. Charles Vincent Massey was appointed 
as His Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary in the United 
States of America to represent the interests of the Dominion of Canada (P.C. 
1780 of Nov. 10, 1926). Mr. Massey took up his duties in February, 1927. 

The Canadian Legation in Washington is situated at 1746 Massachusetts 
Ave. 

The United States Government reciprocated in 1927 by appointing Hon. 
William Phillips its first Minister to Canada. 


Canadian Minister in France.—For many years the Canadian Govern- 
ment has maintained an agency at Paris. The post was first occupied in 1882 
by Hon. Hector Fabre, who also represented for a time the Government of Quebec. 
After his death Hon. Philippe Roy was appointed in May, 1911, with the title of 
Commissioner-General of Canada in France. In 1928 an exchange of Ministers 
was agreed upon between Canada and France, and in September of that year Hon. 
Philippe Roy was appointed as His Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary in France to represent the interests of the Dominion of Canada. 

The Canadian Legation in Paris is situated at No. 1, rue Francois premier. 
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The French Government has appointed M. Georges Jean Knight as its first 
Minister in Canada. 


Canadian Legation in Tokio.—In 1928 an exchange of Ministers was agreed 
upon between the Governments of Canada and Japan, and Hon. H. M. Marler 
has been recommended to His-Majesty the King for appointment as the first 
_ Canadian Minister in Japan. 

Mr. Shuh Tomi, previously Consul-General of Japan at Ottawa, has been 
appointed Chargé d’Affaires of the Japanese Legation in Canada pending com- 
pletion of the exchange of Ministers. 


Canadian Advisory Officer, League of Nations.—The precedent of appoint- 

ing permanent representatives at Geneva accredited to the League of Nations 
was set, it is understood, by Japan, and has found favor especially among those 
nations which are situated at a distance from Geneva. It was found that, while 
countries adjacent to the seat of the League were able without difficulty to include 
in the personnel of their delegations to the Assembly and Council various advisers 
and assistants at a minimum of expense, distant countries were at a disadvantage 
in this respect. Canada’s duties as a member of the Assembly and of the Inter- 
national Labor Conference, and as one of the eight countries represented on the 
Governing Body of the International Labor Office, made this disadvantage espe- 
cially felt. Accordingly the position of Dominion of Canada Advisory Officer, 
League of Nations, was created by Order-in-Council P.C. 2174 of Dec. 17, 1924, 
and Dr. W. A. Riddell was appointed to the post on Jan. 1, 1925. 

The duties of the Canadian Advisory Officer are ‘‘to establish and maintain 
as close relations as possible with the Secretariats of the League of Nations and 
the International Labor Office’, to ““communicate with the Government of Canada 
as to all matters arising and requiring its attention’, and to “‘act in all such matters 
in an advisory capacity to the Government of Canada and to delegates from the 
Government of Canada to conferences arising out of the organisations before 
named’’. 

The office of the Canadian Advisory Officer is situated at 41, Quai Wilson, 
Geneva. 


Agents-General.—The older provinces of Nova Scotia, Quebec, Ontario and 
British Columbia still adhere to the practice of former days and are represented 
in London by Agents-General. These officials are appointed by the Legislatures 
of the provinces under general authority given in the British North America Act 
and act for their Governments in capacities very similar to that of the High Com- 
missioner, with the exception, perhaps, that their duties have tended to become 
of a business rather than a diplomatic nature. 


CHAPTER IV.—POPULATION. 


4 


The Population chapter of the Year Book contains a précis of the results of 
investigations into the number and the constitution of the population made in the 
censuses of Canada since Confederation, summarizing the growth and distribution 
of population between 1871 and 1921, as shown by the successive decennial cen- 
suses, in regard to the chief matters investigated at the censuses. 

The modern census, now established in all civilized countries as the chief 
method of measuring periodically the population and its social and economic phe- 
nomena, has been described by a modern United States writer as the greatest single 
peace-time activity in which the government engages, both in respect of the physical 
extent of its organization and the important part which its results play in the general 
administration of public affairs. 

Under the Canadian constitution, the legal raison d’étre of the census is to 
determine representation in the House of Commons; after each decennial census 
a redistribution of seats in the House, following the course of the movement of 
population, is made in the manner described on pp. 69 to 72 of this volume. (See 
also pp. 72-74 of the 1924 Year Book.) But the census, especially since the intro- 
duction of methods of mechanical tabulation, has become far more than a counting 
of heads; it is a great periodical stock-taking of the people and their affairs, designed 
to show as fully as possible the stage which has been reached in the progress of the 
nation. ‘Thus the numbers, local distribution, age, sex, racial origin, nationality, 
language, religion, education, housing and occupations of the people, severally 
constitute investigations of enormous importance, to which all the continuous and 
routine statistics collected in the ordinary course of administration must be related 
if their importance is to be realized. The census, in fine, rounds out and completes. 
the scheme of information upon which the government relies in conducting the 
affairs of the country. 

On account of the requirements as to parliamentary representation and the 
payment of provincial subsidies, which are based on population, the Canadian 
census is taken on the de jure principle; z.e., each person is counted as belonging 
to the locality in which he is regularly domiciled, irrespective of where he may be at 
the date of the enumeration. Under the de facto method each individual is counted 
as belonging to the locality where he is found on the census date. The de facto 
method is undoubtedly simpler, but the de jure plan better portrays the permanent 
condition of the population. The chief difficulty in its application is found in 
connection with holiday resorts, in the segregation of ‘‘visitors” and the tracing of 
‘‘absentees”’; a date prior to the opening of the holiday season is accordingly chosen 
for the date of the census. In the Canadian procedure, students and inmates of 
hospitals are assigned to their home localities, while inmates of prisons, jails, etc., 
are counted where found. 


Section 1.—Census Statistics of General Population. 


Since the creation of the Dominion of Canada in 1867, decennial censuses: 
have been taken on the de jure plan as of the dates April 2, 1871, April 4, 1881, 
April 5, 1891, April 1, 1901, June 1, 1911, and June 1, 1921. The population of 
Canada and its percentage distribution as on these dates, together with the absolute 
and percentage increases from decade to decade, are given in Tables 1 to 4 immedi- 
ately following. 
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1.—Population of Canada by Provinces and Territories in the census years 


1871 to 1921.1 
Provinces or Territories. 1871. ASB, 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 

Prince Edward Island....... 94,021 108, 891 109,078 103, 259 93, 728 88,615 
NOVA DSCOIG cab % 6 ook. ole 387, 800 440, 572 450, 396 459,574 492,338 523, 837 
New Brunswick............. 285,594 321, 233 321,263 331,120 351, 889 387, 876 
2S oS CGE eRe Bie 1,191,516 1,359,027 | 1,488,535 | 1,648,898 | 2,005,7762| 2,361,199 
(OSES) sO age, ip ROME ae Bae ge 1,620,851 1,926, 922 2,114,321 2,182,947 2,527, 2922 2,933, 662 
MEATIGODA ithe! ss oh aet. 25 , 228 62, 260 152,506 255,211 461, 3942 610,118 
Saskatchewan............... - - - 91,279 492,432 757,510 
PAU O ECA COG, oats «os deskcsbute ~ - - 73,022 374, 2953 588, 454 
British Columbia........... 36,247 49,459 | - 98,178 178, 657 392, 480 524, 582 
Waukon Perritory ss... .4.siis% - - - WHE PRY 8,512 4,157 
Northwest Territories!...... 48,000 56, 446 98 , 967 20,129 6, 5072 7,988 
Royal Canadian Navy...... - ~ - - - 485 

MDOUaIS Ae dest 3,689,257 | 4,324,810 | 4,838,239 | 5,371,315 | 7,206,643 8,788, 483 


2.—Percentage Distribution of Canadian Population by Provinces and Territories, 
1871 to 1921. 


Provinces or Territories. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 
p.c. ines p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
Rrince Bdward Island, cs. ce Adee cas 2-55 2-52 2-25 1-92 1-30 1-01 
INOS COLA cee 2 Ss stances 5.5% as Simba 10-51 10-19 9-32 8-56 6:83 5-96 
New Brunswick............... ee 2 7-74 7°43 6-65 6-16 4-88 4-4] 
WOMB DEC iad ee cic soc, cavols Btosihnc ee abies 32-30 31-42 30-80 30-70 27-83 26-87 
KOREATAOQM TED. Le acs Thee sot eee 43-94 44-56 43-74 40-64 35-07 33-38 
WESC: | ab eens fhta fore 8) ca hielo. 0-68 1-44 3-16 4-75 6-40 6-94 
Saskat Chea Mcatel mab: c ak%.0 gohisise ote aes - - ~ 1-70 6°84 8-62 
PRL ICREPE Mey cn... Anh cata FERRE om: - ~ - 1-36 5-19 6-70 
EErILiSmi© OlUMDIA.. > so ackae heehee be biele 0-98 1-14 * 2-03 3-33 5:45 5-97 
PiCORY ORPICOL V2) aos, oon es edule - - - 0-51 0-12 0-05 
Northwest Nerritories*; ...56)..3.3.2.... 1-30 1-30 2-05 0°37 0-09 0-09 
RoyanGanacdian Navy ssc ce. occ ee. - - - = = = 
PRGLAU RAS, cei ehus Sr stes isle one 100-0 100-00 100-00 100-09 100-00 106-00 


3.—Population of Canada by Provinces and Territories in 1871 and 1921, and numerical 
increase in each decade from 1871 to 1921. 


és Popula- Popula- | Increase, 
rovinces or tion cy 1 aes tion 1871 
Paceltaries: ia 1871 1881 1891 1901 1911 in ns 
1871. to to __ to to to 1921 1921 
1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. i j 
PE sland onus. « 94,021 14,870 187 —5,819 —9,531 —5,113 88,615 —5,406 
Nova Scotia....... 387, 800 52,772 9,824 9,178 32, 764 31,499 523, 837 136,037 
New Brunswick... 285, 594 35, 639 30 9,857 20, 769 35, 987 387, 876 102, 282 
Musbec!s "es mcs 1,191,516 167,511 129,508 160,363 356, 878 355,423) 2,361,199] 1,169,683 
Ontarions.: 23) 8.21). 1, 620, 851 306,071 187,399 68, 626 344,345 406,370) 2,933,662] 1,312,811 
Manitoba s... 2c... 25, 228 37,032 90, 246 102, 705 206, 183 148, 724 610,118 584,890 
Saskatchewan..... - - - 91,279 401, 153 265,078 757,510 757,510 


Alberta SR ck - - - 73,022 301,273 214, 159 588, 454 588,454 
British Columbia. 36, 247 13,212 48,714 80,484 213, 823 132, 102 524, 582 488, 335 
Yukon Territory... = - - 27,219) —18,707 —4,355 4,157 4,157 


Northwest 
Territories*...... 48, 000 8,446 42,521) —78,838} —13,622 1,481 7,988} —40,012 
Royal Canadian 
AN yoo lA. f: - - - - - 485 485 485 
Canada....... 3,689, 257 635,553 508, 428 538,076] 1,835,328} 1,581, 840} 8,788,483] 5,099,226 


1The population of the Prairie Provinces in 1905, 1916 and 1926 is shown on pp. 148-150 of this volume. 
2As corrected as a result of the Extension of Boundaries Act, 1912. %As corrected by transfer of population 
of Fort Smith (368) to Northwest Territories. The decrease shown in the population of the Northwest 
Territories after 1891 is due to the separation therefrom of vast areas to form Alberta, Saskatchewan and 


the Yukon Territory, and to extend the boundaries of Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba. 
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4.—Population of Canada by Provinces and Territories in 1871, and increase per cent 
by decades from 1871 to 1921. 


Per cent increase by decades from 1871 to 1921. 


Popula- a Per cent 
Provinces or Territories. hints 1871 1881 1891 1901 1961 2 ea 
in in 50 
1871. to to to to to years. 
1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 
p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
Prince Edward Island........ 94,021 15-82 0-17 —5-33 —9-23 —5-46 —5-75 
INGVaISCOtiA ws cen teehee 387, 800 13-61 2-23 2-04 7-13 6-40 35-08 
New Brunswick.............. 285, 594 12-48 0-01 3-07 6-27 10-23 35-82 
re beers ek Getee tere aN EEN 1,191,516 14-06 9-53 10-77 21-64 17-72 98-17 
ONEATIO! an) Pees eee en Uae 1, 620, 851 18-88 9-73 3-25 15-77 16-08 80-99 
Manitobas: nutes wan te 207228 146-79 144-95 67-34 80-79 32-23 | 2,318-42 
Saskatchewan............f... = = = - 439-48 53-83 ~ 
Alberta auntie. See = = = _ 412-58 57-22 - 
British Columbians. 36, 247 36-45 98-49 81:98 | 119-68 33-66 1,347-24 
Vokon Perritorya seo te = = = = — 68-73 —51-16 - 
Northwest Territories!....... 48,000 17-60 75-33 —79-66 — 67-67 22-76 — 83-36 
Canadas®) tec wae 3,689, 257 17-23 11-76 | 11-13 34-17 21-95 138 - 22 


1The decreases shown in the population of the Northwest Territories since 1891 are due to the separ- 
ation therefrom of immense areas to form the provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan and the Yukon 
Territory, as well as to extend the boundaries of the older provinces of Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba. 


Early Censuses.—The credit of taking the first census of modern times belongs 
to Canada. The year was 1665, the census that of the colony of New France. 
Still earlier records of settlement at Port Royal (1605) and Quebec (1608) are 
extant; but the census of 1665 was a systematic ‘nominal’ enumeration of the 
people, taken on the de jure principle, on a fixed date, showing age, sex, occupation 
and conjugal and family condition. A supplementary inquiry in 1667 included 
the areas under cultivation and the numbers of sheep and cattle. When it is recalled 
that in Kurope the first census dates only from the eighteenth century (those of 
France and England from the first year of the nineteenth) and that in the United 
States the census begins only with 1790, the achievement of the primitive St. Law- 
rence colony in instituting what is to-day one of the principal instruments of govern- 
ment may call for more than passing appreciation. 

The census of 1665 (the results of which occupy 154 pages in manuscript, still 
to be seen in the Archives in Paris, with a transcript at Ottawa) showed some 3,215 
souls. It was repeated at intervals more or less regularly for a hundred years. 
By 1685 the total had risen to 12,263, including 1,538 Indians collected in villages. 
By the end of the century it had passed 15,000, and this was doubled in the next 
twenty-five years. Not to present further details, some of which will be found 
in the Chronology on pp. 53 to 61, it may be said that at the time of the cession (1763) 
the population of New France was about 70,000, whilst another 10,000 French 
(thinned to these proportions by the expulsion of the Acadians) were scattered 
through what is now Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island. 
The British population of Nova Scotia was at this time about 9,000. 


After the cession, our chief sources of statistics for half a century and more 
are the reports of colonial governors—more or less sporadic—though censuses of 
the different sections under British rule were taken at irregular intervals. British 
settlement on a substantial scale in the Gulf Provinces and in Ontario dates only 
from the Loyalist movement which followed the American Revolution, at the end 
of which, 7.e., about the year of the Constitutional Act (1791), the population of 
Lower Canada was approximately 163,000, whilst the newly constituted province 
of Upper Canada under Lieutenant-Governor Simcoe numbered perhaps 15,000, 


. 
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and the addition of the maritime colonies brought the total to well over 200,000. 
A decade later Canada began the nineteenth century with a population of probably 
not less than 250,000 or 260,000. Subsequent censuses gave the population of 
the different colonies as follows:—Upper Canada (1824) 150,069, (1840) 432,159; 
Lower Canada (1822) 427,465, (1844) 697,084; New Brunswick (1824) 74,176, 
(1840) 156,162; Nova Scotia (1817) 81,351, (1838) 202,575; Prince Edward Island 
(1822) 24,600, (1841) 47,042.! 


The policy of desultory census-taking was ended in 1847 by an Act of the 
Canadian Legislature creating a “Board of Registration and Statistics’, with 


instructions “to collect statistics and adopt measures for disseminating or publishing 


the same’’, and providing also for a decennial census. The first census thereunder 
was taken in 1851, and as similar censuses were taken by New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia in the same year, we have a regular measure of population growth in 
Canada over the past seventy years. The fifties saw a very rapid development, 
especially in Ontario, whilst the sixties showed only less substantial gains. In the 
years following Confederation, again, there was a spurt, the increase between 1871 
and 1881 (which included several lean years towards the end) being 635,553, or 
17-23 p.c. In neither of the last two decades of the nineteenth century, however, 
was this record equalled, either absolutely or relatively, the gains in each being 
under 550,000, or 12 p.c. With the end of the century the population of Canada 
had reached approximately five and a quarter millions, or twenty times that of 1800. 


Expansion in the Twentieth Century.—It is within the confines of the 
present century that the most spectacular expansion of the Canadian population 
has taken place. The outstanding feature was, of course, the opening to settlement 
of the “last best West”. The unorganized territories of British North America had 
been ceded to the Dominion soon after Confederation, and the West had been tapped 
and traversed by the Canadian Pacific Railway in the eighties and nineties. But 
though western population was doubled in each of these decades, it was only with the 
launching of a large-scale immigration movement after 1900 that western settlement 
and production became a first-rate economic factor. Simultaneously an almost 
equally striking development occurred in the industrial centres of Eastern Canada, 
which formed the immediate basis for the move upon the West. At the back, of 
course, was the heavy inflow of British and other capital—a total of two and a half > 
billions of dollars within a dozen years—which went to finance the large constructive 
undertakings (chiefly railway and municipal) which characterized the movement, 
and which represented at bottom the traditional policy of England in search of 
cheap and abundant food for her workshop population. The years 1901 to 1911, _ 
in brief, form the decas mirabilis of Canadian expansion. The immigration move- 
ment just mentioned, which had previously run well under 50,000 per annum, 
rose rapidly to over five times that volume, eventually passing 400,000 in a single 
year. In the ten years 1901 to 1911 it totalled over 1,800,000, and though at 
least a third of these were lost (partly in the return to Europe of labour temporarily 
attracted by the railway and other developments in progress, and partly in the 


~ never-ceasing and natural ‘‘drag’’ of the United States upon a virile and less wealthy 


people), it formed the chief factor in the gain of 34 p.c. which the total population of - 
Canada registered in that decade, and which was larger than the relative growth of 
any other country during the same period. The movement was continued and 


1A résumé of the results of all the censuses pens in Canada between 1665 and 1861 was pi hikahed as 
Vol. IV of the Census of 1871. 
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even intensified in the first three years of the second decade of the century, after 
which a recession set in to which the outbreak of war gave a new and wholly unex- 
pected turn. Nevertheless the decade which closed with the census of 1921 again 
showed over 1,800,000 immigrant arrivals in Canada, and though the proportionate 
loss of these was very heavy (probably as much as two-thirds), Canada’s relative 
gain for the decade was again among the largest in the world. : 


The Census of 1921.—According to the final results of the 1921 census, the 
total population of the Dominion on June 1, 1921, was 8,788,483, as compared with 
7,206,643 on June 1, 1911, an increase of 1,581,840 or 21-95 p.c. in the decade, as 
compared with 34:17 p.c. during the decade from 1901 to 1911. Reduced as is 
the rate of increase during the last ten years, it is higher than the rate of increase 
in any other of the principal countries of the British Empire except Australia, where 
the rate was only slightly greater, and considerably higher than that of the United 
States, 


The countries which comprise the British Empire, as also the United States, 
have on the whole suffered much less in actual loss of life from the war and its 
consequences than have the continental countries of Hurope. None of them has 
actually declined in population during the period, as many continental European 
countries have done. Their percentage increases, however, have in almost all 
cases been lower than in the previous decade. Thus the population of England and 
Wales increased between 1911 and 1921 only from 36,070,492 to 37,885,242, or 
4-93 p.c., aS compared with an increase of 10-89 p.c. in the previous decade; Scot- 
land, oun increased only from 4,760,904 to 4,882,288, or 2-5 p.c., as Compares 
with 6:5 p.c. between 1901 and 1911. 


Of the overseas Dominions, New Zealand increased from 1 ,008,468 to 1,218,270 
or 20-8 p.c., as compared with 30-5 p.c., while the white population of South Africa 
increased from 1,276,242 to 1,522,442 or 19-3 p.c. On the other hand, the Common- 
wealth of Australia, the only Dominion to grow more rapidly in the second decade 
of the twentieth century than in the first, increased from 4,455,005 in 1911 to 5,436,- 
794 in 1921, or 22-04 p.c. as compared with 18-05 p.c. The population of the 
continental United States increased between 1910 and 1920 from 91,972,266 to 
105,710,620, an increase of 14-9 p.c., as compared with 21 p.c. in the preceding 
decade. 


Considering now the Dominion of Canada itself, it becomes evident from 
Table 1 that in this country, as formerly in the United States, there is a distinct 
movement of population from Hast to West. In the decade from 1911 to 1921 
there occurred in the four western provinces an increase of population from 1,720,601 
to 2,480,664, or 44-2 p.c., while the five eastern provinces increased from 5,471,023 
to 6,295,189, an increase of 824,166 persons, which, though absolutely larger than 
the figure for the West, constitutes an increase of only 15 p.c. over the 1911 popu- 
lation. The same conclusion may be deduced from Table 2, which shows that 
while in 1871 only 2-96 p.c., and in 1881 only 3-88 p.c. of the population of the 
country dwelt west of the lake of the Woods, the percentage in 1891 was 7-24, in 
1901, 12-02, in 1911, 24-09, and in 1921, 28-37. On the other hand, the three eastern 
Maritime Provinces, which in 1871 contained 20-80 p.c. of the population of the 
Dominion, had in 1881, 20-14 p.c., in 1891, 18-22 p.c., in 1901, 16-64 p.c., in 1911, 
13-01 p.c. and in 1921 only 11-38 p.c. of the population. Ontario and Quebec— 
the old pre-Confederation Province of Canada—still remain the chief centre of 
population, their population being in 1921 60-25 p.c. of the total, as compared 
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with 76-24 p.c. in 1871, 75-98 p.c. in 1881, 74-54 p.c. in 1891, 71-34 p.c. in 1901 
and 62-90 p.c. in 1911. In other words, the net result of the half century has been 
that in 1921 only three-fifths of the population of the Dominion lived in these 
provinees, as compared with more than three-fourths in 1871. 


In 1881 the ‘‘centre” of population east and west was in the county of Prescott, 
Ontario, not far from Caledonia village. In 1891 it had moved west to the vicinity 
of Ottawa, where it remained in 1901. In 1911 the county of Victoria, Ontario, 
contained the centre, and it was in Parry Sound district, Ontario, in 1921. 


The populations of the several provinces and electoral districts of Canada, as 


' these districts existed in 1921, were given on pp. 87-91 of the 1925 Year Book, while 


the 1921 populations of the electoral districts as constituted after the redistribution 
of 1924 will be found at pp. 72-76 of this volume, together with the names of their 
representatives in the sixteenth Parliament. Populations for smaller areas (sub- 
districts, etc.) are given in the great table extending from page 11 to page 218 of 
Vol. I of the Census of 1921. 


Density of Population.—The density of population in 1921 (¢.e., the number 
of persons per square mile of the land area as in that year), is shown by provinces 
and for the country as a whole in Table 5. Generally speaking, the density of 
population decreases as one travels westward, but the enormous area of the province 
of Quebec reduced the density of its population to the low figure of 3:42. As among 
the nine provinces, the density of population is greatest in Prince Edward Island and 
least in British Columbia. 


5.—Density of Population in Canada, by Provinces and Territories, 1911 and 1921. 


* 
Provinces. 1911. 1921. Provinces. 1911. 1921. 

Prince Edward Island.......... 42-91 40-56 || Saskatchewan................ 2-02 3:12 

INGVE OCObIGN + + chet els ccs ene 23 -37 ZA SOUP ALDer ta ceimeacies + fate assis oe bike 1-48 2-33, 

INGwebrunSwitk 1. cies sh-aseute ees 12-61 13'-90%||" British Columbias....4. 000... 1-11 1-48 

OC DBE Sia oot alr aaah ssi: sashole“e eae 2-90 D242 (ie You kONwLOEFILOL Yin. ccc ee 0-04 0-02 

MOINGATIOC Riss bid. ck.c cieiece = oteee 6-91 8-02 || Northwest Territories....... 0-005 0-006 

Namo iiiseete oedoteletiaacl 1-99 2-63 ——E = 
Caltadal stan ss nine nae 1-97 2°41 


Elements of Growth.—The former lack of comprehensive and comparable 
vital statistics for the whole of Canada, together with the lack of statistics of emi- 
gration, makes it difficult to determine how far the growth of population since the 
commencement of the twentieth century is due to natural increase and how far to 
immigration. The following estimate (Table 6) may, however, be of interest. 
During the last decade, in addition to some 60,000 Canadians who died overseas 
and nearly 20,000 who took their discharge in the United Kingdom, there were also 
great numbers of residents of Canada—most of them recent immigrants—who 
left Canada to join the forces of the Mother Country and her allies in the Great 
War and did not return. The estimated figure given for emigration in the decade 
1911-1921 may therefore be regarded as of a distinctly abnormal character. 
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6.—Movement of Population, including estimated Natural Increase, recorded Immi- 
gration and estimated Emigration, for the intercensal periods 1901-1911 and 
1911-1921. 


Decades and Items. No, 
Decade 1901-1911— 
Population. <Censids Of April De LOOL cece ccescye See ere ep Ne aan NC eer rac en ne 5,371,315 
Naturalinerease: (1901191) Mestimatedi atta. anc. ..cthceerce seeila mete. tne ee 853, 566 
fmmisrationy(April 1, 1901.0 Mia yaoi s UOT tars ete ae ee ieee eer eee rene 1, 847, 651 
Totalects. Be ner tie ORs er ee. SEE OC a eer eee ae 8,072,532 
Population, Census: ot Jane Iy. lv ee aa car eee eee ae eee ee ee 7, 206, 643 
Hmicration April de te0ls to May SIe191)) estimated mn. tee ae eee ee 865 , 889 
Decade 1911-1921— 
Population, Census of Junesl % 19) Seas tos eete er ee toe nacre eee eee 7,206, 643 
Naturalincreases(19 11-1921); cestimmatedice su. e yer See eeeaaeeeneae 1,150, 659 
inmreration Gune i t9l i toclTay ole O21) sean eter eee tree a accrt Miere een ere eee eer 1,728,921 
i 5) tants pied Aird Mela haem ramen mer bCC SPnucse ot ear weal tbe ths us 10, 086 , 223 
Population’ Censuso! Wuner loz Teen oe eee eran see ane Sear es Sa) a A Sey, Ce 8, 788, 483 
Pmicration Wune dl. 1911, to; May 3101921) vestimated) ene. ete eee 1,297, 7401 
Net-gain in population, 1901-19114... sus) teaca, are ean LY: eeendel Nae 1, 835,328 
Neteain in population; LOUI192 Ie gon sccm ee ae coe eee ne Tee OE oe nee ne 1,581,840 


iThis figure includes also the 60,000 Canadian lives lost at the front and the soldiers (about 20,000) 
enlisting in the Canadian forces and receiving their discharge in the United Kingdom. 


Annual Estimates of Population, 1922-28.—While the populations in differ- 
ent countries are actually counted at decennial or quinquennial censuses, annual 
estimates of populations are required by modern states for many purposes, such as 
the calculation of birth, death and marriage rates, and of per capita figures of pro- 
duction, trade, finance, consumption, etc. In different countries various methods 
of obtaining annual figures of post-censal populations are adopted. For example, 
im countries so far distant from the other civilized countries of the world as Australia 
and New Zealand, it is possible, with good vital statistics and records of the com- 
paratively few arrivals and departures, to obtain the actual population at any 
particular date with approximate accuracy by the simple method of adding births 
and arrivals and subtracting deaths and departures during the period elapsed. 
since the census. Jor Canada, on account of her 4,000 miles of common boundary 
line with the United States, crossed every day by many thousands of people in 
either direction, this method is impracticable; consequently our annual figure of 
population must be an estimate pure and simple. This indeed is the case in almost. 
all civilized countries, though their methods of making the estimates vary. 


Thus, the method of arithmetical progression is widely used in the older countries. 
of the world, and also in the United States; this method involves the annual addition 
to the population of the country and of particular areas within it of one-fifth or 
one-tenth of the numerical increase in the last quinquennial or decennial inter- 
censal period. This method is not yet applicable to Canada, where immigration is. 
still relatively but variably heavy and the growth of population rapid. The method 
of geometrical progression, involving the addition each year to the population of 
a certain percentage of the population at the commencement of that year, is also 
generally inapplicable to Canada, as in only two decades since 1871 has the 
application of this method given approximately accurate results. 

In making the estimates of Canadian population, the Bureau of Statistics 
has adopted the method of fitting a series of curves to the populations of the different 
provinces, as ascertained at the six decennial censuses since 1871, using the curve 
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which is found on trial to fit the population-history of the province, and adding 
the results for the provinces to obtain the population of the Dominion. 

The estimated population of each province for each year since 1921 is given 
in Table 7. The mathematical formulas used in obtaining the estimate for each 
province may be obtained on application to the Dominion Statistician. Since the 
estimates are of a mathematical character, based upon the experience of half a 
century, they show the normal situation, not necessarily the actual situation at a 
particular point of time. In such a table of normal growth, good years are not 
credited with their full addition to the population, while bad years receive more 
credit than is their due. Nevertheless, the table is believed to represent approx- 
imately the broad facts of the situation. 


7.—Census Population of Canada, by Provinces, as at June 1, 1921, with Estimated 
Populations as at June 1, 1922-1928.2 


Census Estimates. 
Provinces. population] ———-— — ——— —_ 
1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 

120] Deal BGT Re aie 88,615 88, 400 88, 020 87, 700 87,300 87,000 86, 700 86, 400 
Nova Scotia....... 523 , 837 527,100 530,000 533, 600 536, 900 540,000 543 , 000 547,000 
New Brunswick... 387, 876 391, 700 395, 500 399, 400 403 , 300 407, 200 411,000 415,000 
QUCHEGES usoc. won 2,361,199} 2,400,000) 2,439,000} 2,480,000) 2,520,000) 2,561,800] 2,604,000) 2,647,000 
Ontario............} 2,933,662} 2,976,000) 3,019,000) 3,062,000] 3,103,000) 3,145,600} 3,187,000} 3,229,000 
Manitoba si ."5 « 610,118} 615,600 621, 200 626, 800 632,400} 639,0561 647,000} 655,000 
Saskatchewan..... (OL aOLO 770,600 783, 700 796, 800 809,900) 820, 7381 836,000 851,000 
isle h CVs Ro neo res eB ey 588 , 454 52, 200 595, 900 598, 600 603,300) 607,5991 617,000 631, 900 
British Columbia. 524,582] 535,000) 544,000 553,000} 560,500} 568,400} 575,000} 583,000 
PVarKOne to seeine. 2: 4,157 3, 800 3, 600 3,550 3,500 3,450 3,470 3,500 
BN CANViee I ciol ci sacrdhs ears 7,988 8,150 8,320 8,490 8, 600 8, 850 9,050 9,200 

Canada.......| 8,788,483] 8,908,550) 9,028,246] 9,150,946; 9,268,700) 9,389,693) 9,519,226] 9,658,600 


1Figures of the quinquennial census of the Prairie Provinces, 1926. 
?For estimated population of Canada in each year back to 1857, see Table 6 in Chapter X XI. 


Section 2.—Sex Distribution. 


Throughout the older countries of the world there is usually found an*excess 
of female over male population, more especially as in most of these countries the 


census is taken on a de facto instead of, as in Canada, on ade jure basis. The causes 


of this excess of female population are:—(1) the normally higher rate of mortality 
among males; (2) the greater number of males who travel; (8) the effects of war; 
(4) the employment of males in the army, navy, and merchant marine; and (5) the 
preponderance of males among emigrants. In the newer countries of the world, 
however, the last of these causes results in a general excess of male over female 
population. Both of these phenomena are exemplified in the statistics of Table 10. 


In Canada there has been such an excess of male population from the com- 
mencement of its history, the first census of 1665 showing 2,034males to only 
1,181 females. As the colony increased in numbers, the disproportion between 


_ the sexes decreased, more especially since the French-Canadian population after 


about 1680 was not reinforced by immigration from the old world. In 1784, when 
the English-speaking immigration to Canada for purposes of settlement was com- 
mencing, there were 54,064 males and 50,759 females in the country. At the 
middle of the nineteenth century there were 449,967 males to 440,294 females in 
Lower Canada, and 499,067 males to 452,937 females in the more newly-settled 
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Upper Canada, and since Confederation the same phenomenon of a considerable 
excess of males has occurred throughout the growing Northwest. The great immi- 
gration of the first decade of the present century resulted in raising what is called 
the ‘“‘masculinity”’ of the Canadian population (7.e., the excess of males over females 
per 100 of population) to the highest point in recent history, viz. 6-07 in 1911. 
The great war, however, both checked immigration and took some 60,000 young 
Canadian male lives as its toll, with the result that at the census of 1921 the mas- 
culinity of our population was only 3 p.c.—515 males to 485 females per 1,000 of 
population. Thus masculinity in the country as a whole and also in all the provinces 
except Prince Edward Island, has been since 1911 on the decline—a phenomenon 
which must be regarded with satisfaction, since an approximation to equality in 
the numbers of the sexes is desirable both in the interests of morality and also as 
promotive of the birth rate (an important consideration in a country where the 
density of population is only 2-41 to the square mile). In Table 8 statistics are 
presented showing the number of males and females in each of the provinces and 
territories at each census since 1871, while Table 9 shows the proportion of the 
sexes and excess of males per 1,000 of population. The statistics of Table 10 show 
the position of Canada among other countries of the world in regard to masculinity. 
A detailed treatment of the sex distribution of the population will be found on pages 
245-342 of Vol. I of the Census of 1921. 


8.—Sex Distribution of the People of Canada, by Provinces, 1871-1921. 


1871. 1881. 1891. 
Provinces. —————____———— | 
Male. Female. Male. Female. Male. Female. 

Prince Edward Island....... 47,121 46,900 54,729 54, 162 54, 881 54,197 
INOVaSCOulane ener enon 193, 792 194,008 220,538 220,034 227,093 223,303 
New Brunswick......-...... 145,888 139, 706 164,119 157, 114 163, 739 157,524 
Quebeci Aus cect nertee sect 5$6,041 595,475 678,175 680, 852 744,141 744,394 
Ontarione eee «eee 828,590 792, 261 978, 554 948, 368 1,069, 487 1,044,834 
Mamnitobacmecreris cae pe 12, 864 12,364 Sty, PR} PH AIS 84,342 68, 164 

Saskatchewan....... ; = = = - - - 

PAN DOL talatatc. strates © ‘ - = = - - ~ 
British Columbia........ 20,694 15,553 29,503 19,956 63, 003 35,170 

Yukon Territory.:.......-5 © - = - - - 
Northwest Territories...... 24, 274 23,726 28,113 28, 333 53, 785 45,182 
Notaled:);.. eek eek 1,869,264 | 1,819,993 | 2,188,854 | 2,135,956 | 2,460,471 2,372, 768 

1901. 1911. 1921, 
Provinces. —————_— | S|} a 
Male. Female. Male. Female. Male. Female. 

Prince Edward Island....... 51,959 51,300 47,069 46, 659 44, 887 43,728 
INGVaSCObla we. tee nae 233, 642 225 , 932 251,019 241,319 266, 472 257, 365 
New Brunswick............ ts 168, 639 162,481 179, 867 172,022 197,351 190,525 
OUEDEOYastha te ee on 824, 454 824,444 1,012,815 992,961 1,180,028 1,181,171 
Onitamon re esa care eee 1,096, 640 1,086,307 1,301,272 1,226,020 1,481, 890 1,451,772 
Wanitopaas.crcdercdes ase 138, 504 116, 707 252, 954 208,440 320, 567 289,551 
Saskatchewan............-.. 49,431 41,848 291, 730 200, 702 413,700 343,810 
Aer tame cos oe ce otteen cee 41,019 32,003 223,792 150, 503 324,208 264,246 
British Columbia........... 114,160 64,497 251,619 140, 861 293, 409 231,173 
NMulkonwDerritory ssn. acces: 23, 084 4,135 6,508 2,004 2,819 1,338 
Northwest Territories...... 10,176 9,953 3,350 olor 4,129 3, 859 

Royal Canadian Navy...... = = = - 485 - 


SURE rote as tare tepals a0 in 2,751,708 | 2,619,607 | 3,821,995 | 3,384,648 | 4,529,945 4,258,538 
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§9.—Proportion of the Sexes per 1,099 of Population in Canada, by Provinces, 
1871-1921. 
1871. 1881 1891 
: Excess Excess Excess 
sho ina Males.|_Fe- | of Males | yates | Fe- | of Males | ypatog | Fe-. | of Males 
z ‘|males.} over ‘| males over ‘| males over 
Females. Females. Females. 
Prince Edward Island.... 501 499 2 503 407 6 504 496 8 
NIG MA SCOGIO os cess eu sien 500 500 - 501 499 2 504 496 8 
New Brunswick........... 511 489 22 511 489 22 510 490 20 
MOLI COC TEEN. 6a itels cobances 500 500 - 499 501 —2 500 500 - 
MOAB AON nce cn che asec 511 489 22 508 492 16 506 494 12 
PUNT LOD Ate eke we Ga etole i 510 490 20 564 436 128 553 447 106 
Saskatchewan............ - - = _ - ~ - - - 
Aiibortarae, Pir tA Ook - - ~ = - - - - - 
British Columbia......... 571 429 142 597 403 194 642 358 284 
Yukon Territory.......... - ~ - - = a - - - 
Northwest Territories. ... 506 494 12 498 502 —4 43 457 86 
WARSGAT tos ce e: 507 493 14 506 494 12 509 491 18 
1901 1911. 1921. 
oe Excess Excess Excess 
Provinces. falas Fe- | of Males Tiates Fe- | of Males Whales Fe- | of Males 
males over *Imales. over ‘lmales.| over 
Females. Females. Females. 
Prince Edward Island.... 503 497 6 502 498 4 507 493 14 
INGA ESIC 007 Ce ne eee 508 492 16 510 490 20 509 491 18 
New Brunswick...... 509 491 18 511 489 22 509 491 18 
(COVES Se ae a a 500 500 - 505 495 10 500 500 - 
OTA EIO- re oe ence ck fone 502 498 4 515 485 30 505 495 10 
Maniteban.v cies sk ikke. 543 457 86 548 452 96 §25 475 50 
Saskatchewan............ 541 459 82 592 408 184 546 454 92 
PAT DODEGRG (8. os cn cusc enn’ 562 438 124 598 402 196 551 449 102 
British Columbia......... 639 361 278 641 359 282 559 441 118 
pyaicon) Pervitory... ts 3. 848 152 696 765 235 530 678 322 356 
Northwest Territories. ... 506 494 12 515 485 30 a Y 483 34 
Royal Canadian Navy.... - - - - - - | 1,000 - 1,000 
Canadaes-+. ite... 512 488 24 530 470 60 515 485 30 
10.—Masculinity of the Population of Various Countries. 
Nore.—The minus sign (—) indicates a deficiency of males. 
Excess of Excess of 
males over males over 
~ Countries. Year. | females in Countries. Year. | females in 
each 100 each 100 
population. population. 
Argentine Republic............ 1918 TROPA Nites) Geis maee a Re S| Se 1920 —1-34 
WANA | cen nes 1921 32008 MeleIIIN cate oa ares Bok: 1920 —1-59 
Union of South Africa!......... 1921 2-92 || Switzerland...... 1910 —1-62 
Mts tee ere he ice ee oe 1921 2-84 || France.. 1911 —1-74 
Mow Zealand se. 3). ois Peewee. 1921 De26" ital yore cee, che eae eee: 1911 —1-81 
United States of America...... 1920 LOS i Denmark £0. cies eels 1921 —2-44 
JOS TENTS. Fe ee a Seek 1921 Ee BSA CIN OR WAY sarc oe aot ees oetaees 1920 —2-60 
1 TOE EVG LeARRE Baceg eee ne ca 1919 1508" | Scotland. ke ates scars || Oo —3-79 
LETLLCOES Cre! alge ee ea 1915 Oe Taal Avistri sneer ncn eee ete 1920 —4-24 
MANTA et Cees 5M 1920 O22 APMIS cetera nis hoee 1919 —4-49 
EMM aTIA ee mee ree te 1921 0-04 || England and Wales........... 1921 —4-54 
ROattlomere gy. Pots. oases bacue 1920 (857 || EP OlAnde en ren iome ae coe octe 1920 —4-66 
iMethorlaids.ee0 Ps ste 1920 —0-65 || German Empire............. 1919 —4-78 
CNIS ED (ee! Se a a 1920 = ()'G6u||PEUSSIS. Coen mae) ota «dow. 1920 —4-78 
“S571 FST ee eee ia aan a a 1920 LOY ME OLLUMAl etait cas cece 1911 —5-08 
OCTET Aaah Eo ea aa a ee ere 1920 —1-31 


White population only. 
71120—7 
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Section 3.—Conjugal Condition. 


In Table 11 are given in summary form, together with percentages, the statistics 
of the conjugal condition of the population, as single, married, widowed, divorced, 
legally separated and not given, for the six censuses since 1871. Especially notable 
is the larger percentage of married in the more recent years. This is mainly 
attributable to the larger percentage of adults to total population in our own time. 
Noteworthy also is the larger percentage of divorced in recent vears, though it 
should be remembered that the 1921 figures include also the legally separated. 
The reader should also consult p. 168 of this Volume for the number of divorces 
granted in each year since 1900. 

The conjugal condition of the 1921 population is shown by provinces in Table 
12; a table showing in detail the conjugal condition of the population in 1921, by 
quinquennial age-groups from age 15 and upwards, will be found on pages 99-100 
of the 1924 Year Book. (See also detailed tables on pp. 113-233 of Vol. II of the 
Census of 1921.) 


11.—\Conjugal Condition of the Population, by Numbers and Percentages, as shown 
by the Censuses of 1871, 1881, 1891, 1901, 1911 and 1921. 


Legally Not 


Sex. Single. Married. | Widowed. | Divorced. a Given Total. 
ated. 3 

18711— YO. No. No. No. No. No. No. 

Male nik See manne 1, 183,787 543,037 37,487 - - - 1,764,311 

Memale: (25.2 sesce 1,099,216 542,339 79,895 - - - 1, 721, 450 
1881— 

Male ac. F tae op leks 1,447,415 690,544 50, 895 - - - 2,188, 854 

FKemalerye. 5. soa0: 1,336,981 689, 540 109,435 - - = 2,185,956 
1891— 

Male hens +. on 1,601,541 796, 153 62,777 - - - 2,460,471 

Henialee peek ee 1,451, 851 791, 902 129,015 - = = 2,372, 768 
1901— 

Misler Neat ance cee 1, 748.582 928, 952 73, 837 337 ~ - 2,751,708 

Hemalesieaerenac 1,564,011 904,091 151,181 324 = = 2,619, 607 
1911— 

Wialewertpey eens 2,3€9,766 | 1,331,853 89,154 839 1,286 29, 097 3, 821,995 

Bemalew.” 1.20 1,941, 886 1,251,468 179, 656 691 1,584 9,368 3,384, 648 
1921— 

Malees ere occ 2,698,754 1,698,395 119,708 3,670 2 9,418 4,529,945 

Bemale thence 2,378, 844 1,631,761 2365022 Stoll 2 7,680 4,258,538 
18711— p:¢: Dace Dace Dice pCr Dic. p.c. 

Males eack aera 67-10 30-78 2-12 - - - 100 

Nemalesvse fh... | 63-85 31-51 4-64 = = = 100 
1881— 

Miele cree eee ee 66-12 31-55 2-33 - - - 100 

Femaleyin, sai. 62-59 32-28 5-18 - - - 100 
1891— 

Males cru tinct Je 65-09 32-36 2-55 - - - 100 

Memalecss. .¥ (ete 61-18 83-38 5-44 - - - 100 
1901— 

Wale 24.4.4. nena 63°55 33-76 2-68 “01 - - 100 

Hemalensrcten & 59-71 34-51 5-77 01 - = 100 
1911— 

Maley > tnadeanee 62-01 34-85 2-33 -02 03 -76 100 

Hemsle in: (Ween 57-37 36-97 sol” -02 05 +28 100 
1921— ; 

MAES mot aie ka 59-58 37-49 2-64 -08 2 +21 100 


Females io .\ais cae 55-86 38-32 5-55 -09 2 18 100 


1The figures for 1871 are for the four original provinces of Ontario, Quebec, New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia only. *Legally separated included with divorced. 
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12.—Conjugal Condition of the People of Canada, classified as Single, Married, 
Widowed, Divorced and not given, by Provinces, 1921. 


Males. 
Provinces. SS — 
Single. Married. { Widowed. | Divorced.! | Not given. Total. 
Prince Edward Island....... 27,634 15, 668 1,549 24 12 44, 887 
SOV AI SCOUIGE Socs Fontes cs 162, 835 94,808 8,440 217 172 266,472 
New Brunswick............. 121,428 69, 674 5,918 125 206 197,351 
OUGDRE. shih CIs ose 656 736, 144 406, 540 32,912 603 3, 829 1,180,028 
RDEATIO SE ey ene aebgers 828,538 607, 186 42,954 1,135 2,077 1,481,890 
MIADILODAY dese Lose sees ate see 196,072 117,480 6,472 246 297 320,567 
Saskatchewan .:.<..<....s.- 263,186 142, 431 7,456 RBiA 290 413,700 
JAN CLeyg RiYb 1 ae ee Uae ay a 199, 741 117,081 6, 667 413 306 324, 208 
British Columbia........... 159, 629 125, 656 7,118 547 459 293,409 
WukonMerritory.<..:..2.... 1,880 735 1525 22 102 2,819 
Northwest Territories...... 1,460 935 66 1 1,667 4,129 
Royal Canadian Navy...... 279 201 4 - 1 485 
PEODAM Meet cae ae 2,698,754 | 1,698,395 119, 708 3,670 9,418 4,529,945 
Females. 
Provinces. 
Single. Married. | Widowed. | Divorced.! | Not given. Total. 

Prince Edward Island....... 24,717 15,616 3,358 18 19 43,728 
MNiovaiwocoting  sese.... hotoeky 144, 859 93, 384 18, 752 210 160 257,365 
New Brunswick............. 109, 670 68, 860 11,676 106 213 199,525 
HHODEC eae no Roe eke 720.362 399.271 57, 809 758 2,971 1,181,171 
MORLATIO NM ntcrce (Eh so. Sate Ae 759,901 589,518 99,259 1,369 155725 1,451,772 
MIGMTCODA. hes save fc so cexd: 162, 928 113,795 12,349 260 219 289,551 
paskatchowan. Jo:0...0. bec. 196,499 136,270 10,567 233 241 343, 810 
PRR DOY tae We Noe eer le 143, 958 110, 190 9,607 289 202 264, 246 
British Columbia:........+. 114,199 103 , 433 12,846 483 212 231,173 
Wukon Territory....;:.:..55- 582 576 78 4 98 1,338 
Northwest Territories...... 1,169 848 ess 1 1, 620 3, 859 
OUR er sc six che: 2,378,844 | 1,631,761 236,522 3, val 7,639 4,258,538 


lIncludes legally separated. 
Ld 


Section 4.—Dwellings and Family Households.’ 


In 1921 the number of occupied dwellings in Canada, exclusive of the Yukon 
and Northwest Territories, for which statistics are not available, was 1,764,129, 
and the number of families 1,897,227, as compared with 1,408,689 dwellings and 
1,482,980 families in the same area in 1911, and 1,018,015 dwellings and 1,058,386 
families in 1901. 

The average number of persons per dwelling in 1921, as respects the 8,775,853 
persons in the nine provinces, was 4-97, as against 5-11 in 1911, 5-23 in 1901, 5-53 
in 1891, 5-76 in 1881 and 6-08 in 1871; this would imply that the Canadian people 
are not less adequately housed than in the past. The average number of persons 
per family was 4-63 in 1921, as against 4-85 in 1911, 5-03 in 1901, 5-26 in 1891, 
5-33 in 1881, and 5-60 in 1871, indicating a continuous decline since 1871 in the 
average number of persons constituting a household. For details see Table 13. 


2Dweines.—A dwelling for census purposes jis a place in which one or more persons regularly sleep. 
It need not be a house in the usual sense of the word, but may be a hotel, boarding house, institution, or 
the like. A boat, a tent, a railway car, or a room in a factory or office building, although occupied by only 
one person, 1s counted as a dwelling house. On the other hand, an entire apartment house, containing many 
families, constitutes only one dwelling. 

Famitres.—The term ‘‘family,’’ as used in the census, signifies a group of persons, whether related 
by blood or not, who live together as one household, usually sharing the same table. One person living 
alone is counted as a family. Thus, a clerk in a store who regularly sleeps there is returned as a family 
and the store as his dwelling. On the other hand, all the occupants and employees of a hotel or lodging 
house, if that is their regular abode, and all the inmates of an institution, whether a hospital, poor house, 
insane asylum, prison, school of learning, home for the aged, etc., are treated as constituting a single family. 
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In 1921 the urban families numbered 958,371 in 843,588 dwellings, or 1-14 
families per dwelling. ‘The number of persons per dwelling was 5-16 and the 
number of persons per family 4-54. 


In the rural districts the number of families was 938,856 in 920,541 dwellings, 
or 1-02 families per dwelling. The number of persons per family was 4-71 and 


the number of persons per dwelling 4-81. For more detailed information, see 
Vol. III of the Census of 1921. 


13.—Dwellings and Family Households, by Provinces, 1881-1921.1 


C Number | Number Persons Persons | Families 
Provinces. mete Population. of of per per per 
JSOATS. dwellings. | families. | dwelling. family. dwelling. 
Pale Uslander.se cr 1881 108, 891 17,724 17,973 6°14 6-06 1-01 
1891 109,078 18,389 18,601 5-93 5°86 1-01 
1901 108, 259 18, 530 18, 746 5-57 5-51 1-01 
1911 93, 728 18, 237 18,425 5-14 5-09 1-01 
1921 88,615 18, 628 18,801 4-76 4-71 1-01 
Nova Scotia...... 5} 1881 440,572 74, 154 79,596 5-94 5-54 1:07 
1891 450,396 79,102 83, 733 5-69 5-38 1-06 
1901 459,574 85,313 89,386 5-39 5-14 1-05 
1911 492,338 93, 784 98,491 5-25 §-00 1-05 
1921 523, 837 102,807 108, 723 5-10 4-82 1-06 
New Brunswick....| 1881 321, 233 51, 166 56, 948 6-28 5-64 1-11 
1891 321,263 54,718 58,462 5-87 5-50 1:07 
1901 331, 120 58, 226 62, 695 5:69 5-28 1-08 
1911 351, 889 60, 980 67,093 5°78 5-24 1-10 
1921 387, 876 70,428 76,949 5-51 5:04 1-09 
Quebec. « <.ctuewas 1881 1,359,027 216, 432 254, 841 6-28 5°33 1-18 
1891 1,488,535 246, 644 271,991 6-04 5:47 1-10 
1901 1,648,898 291,427 307, 304 5-66 5-37 1-05 
1911 2,005,776 340, 196 371,590 5-90 5:40 1-09 
1921 2,361,199 398,384 442,356 5-93 5°34 1-11 
Ontarios.>, eee 1881 1,926,922 359, 293 366,444 5-36 5-26 1-02 
1891 2,114,321 406, 948 414,789 5-20 5-10 1-02 
1901 2,182, 947 445,310 455, 264 4-90 4-79 1-02 
‘ 1911 2,527, 292 529, 190 545, 229 4-78 4-64 1-03 
1921 2, 933, 662 637,552 681, 629 4-60 4-30 1-07 
Manitoba.......... 1881 62, 260 12,803 14, 169 4-86 4-39 1-11 
1891 152, 506 30,790 31, 786 4-95 4-80 1-03 
1901 255,211 49,784 51,056 5-13 5-00 1-03 
1911 461,394 85, 720 91, 230 5-38 5:06 1-06 
1921 610,118 117,541 128, 984 5-19 4-73 1-10 
Saskatchewan...... 1901 91,279 17,645 19,089 5-17 4-78 1-08 
; 1911 492,432 118, 283 120, 751 4-16 4-08 1-02 
1921 757,510 163, 661 168,555 4-63 4-49 1-03 
Atborta,...0). 000) at 1901 73,022 14,842 16,401 4-92 4-45 1-11 
1911 374, 295 87, 672 90,346 4-27 4-14 1-03 
1921 588, 454 136,125 141,190 A-32 4-17 1-04 
Bet 
British Columbia..] 1881 49,459 9,793 10,439 5-05 4-74 1-07 
1891 98, 173 20,016 20,718 4-90 4-74 1-04 
1901 178, 657 36, 938 38,445 4-84 4°65 1-04 
1911 392, 480 74,677 79,825 5-26 4-92 1-07 
1921 524, 582 119,003 130, 040 4-41 4-03 1-09 
Canada)........... 1881 4,268,364 741,365 800, 410 5-76 5-33 1-08 
1891 4,734,272 856, 607 900, 080 5°53 5-26 1-05 
1901 5,323,967 | 1,018,015 | 1,058,386 5-23 5-03 1-04 
1911 7,191, 624 1,408, 689 1,482,980 5-11 4°85 1-05 
1921 8,775,853 | 1,764,129 | 1,897,227 4-97 4-63 1-08 


Ne SE SORE | ert a ee eee 


1Exclusive of the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
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Material of Construction of Dwellings.—Statistics regarding the material 
of construction of Canadian dwellings, as given in a table on p. 114 of the 1927-28 
Year Book, show that the enormous quantity of wood available in Canada has made 
wooden houses the predominant type of dwelling, though their percentage to the 
total has declined from 80-16 in 1891 to 72-92 in 1921. Their number, however, 
has increased from 686,614 in 1891 to 1,286,396 in 1921. Brick houses have increased 
from 131,421 in 1891 to 383,032 in 1921, or from 15-34 to 21-71 p.c., while stone 
houses have declined from 3-01 p.c. to 1-83 p.c. of the total during the thirty-year 
period. Concrete houses increased from 4,518 in 1911 to 11,163 in 1921 or from 
0-32 to 0:63 p.c. 

‘ Tenure of Homes.—Of the 1,764,129 dwellings enumerated at the census of 
1921, 35,095 were apartment houses, and 76,471 were rows or terraces. Thus these 
1,764,129 dwellings provided 2,001,512 homes, 977,776 of which were rural and 
1,023,736 urban. Of the former, 767,581, or 78-5 p.c., were occupied by owners; 
of the latter, 471,569, or 46-06 p.c., were occupied by owners. For details, see 
table on p. 115, 1927-28 Year Book. 


Section 5.—Aége Distribution.! 


The same causes which in the past have rendered the sex distribution of popu- 
lation in Canada somewhat unusual have also affected its age distribution. In the 
first stages of the settlement of a new colony, men in the prime of life constitute 
the bulk of the population, and women and children are conspicuous by their 
absence, so that there is a disproportionately large male population between the 
4 ages of 20 and 50, together with a low birth rate. Later on in the settlement 
of a new country where there is land and food for all and where the early dispro- 
portion of the sexes has been overcome, there is a very high rate of natural increase 
and an extraordinarily large proportion of children among the population. Thus 
in 1871 (see Table 14) no fewer than 287 out of every 1,000 of the population of 
Canaua were children under 10 years of age, and over half the total population 
(526-76 out of every 1,000) were under 20 years of age. But with the growing 
urbanization of population, the average age at marriage increased and children 
came to be regarded as a liability rather than an asset. Thus in 1911, out of 
every 1,000 of the population, only 231-83 were under 10 years of age and 423-42 
under 20 years of age. In 1921, however, 239-68 per 1,000 of the population were 
under 10 years of age and 434-82 per 1,000 under 20 years, the increase since 1911 
being probably attributable to the decline in the proportion of adult immigrants to 
the total population. 

Again, the change in the age distribution of the population of Canada since 
1871 may be illustrated as follows:—taking the Canadian who in 1921 was at the 
median age (1.¢., had exactly as many of the population younger than he as were 
older than he), we find that, as nearly as can be estimated, this Canadian. in 1921 
was 23-94 years of age. Taking the males alone, their median age in 1921 was 
24-73 years, while the median age for females was 23-17 years. “Now, taking the 
population of the four original provinces as taken at the census of 1871, and securing 
its median age as nearly as can be estimated, we find that that age was for the 
total population 18-80 years, for the male population 18-78 years and for the 
female population 18-82 years. Thus the Canadian of median age, with exactly 
j as many people younger as there are older, was 5-14 years older in 1921 than in 
1871—a fact mainly attributable to the smaller proportion of children in the popu- 


1For more detailed information on age distribution, see pp. I-III of Vol. II of the Census of 1921, pub- 
lished by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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lation in the more recent year, but partly to the longer average period of life. The 
median age in Ontario in 1921 was 26-76 years, while the median age in Quebec 
was only 20-79 years, a difference of nearly six years between these two provinces. 
(See Table 15 for the varying age distribution of the population of different prov- 
inces.) A table showing by sex the age distribution of the population at the census 
of 1881 and subsequent censuses was published on pp. 101-102 of the 1925 Year 


Book. 
14.—Proportion per 1,000 of the Population by Age-Periods, 1871-1921. 


Age-Periods. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 

Under D-yeangys. 1. cua 30-567 28-019 24-922 24-497 25-734 23 +859 

i— 4 YOaTS.. +. see eee sees: 115-649 108-508 99-963 95-211 97-413 96-486 

Ber Piro tape sarreraetsdeie stern gets 140-691 128-251 121-242 114-663 108 - 685 119-334 
ji re: © El Sraeaeingt aKeae Tok 4 239-854 227 - 404 219-712 210-906 191-585 195-138 
ye 4 Re ARES or a Sarees 171-436 175-957 178-080 173-550 189-335 159-041 
Beet le Lune Cee DIE. 8 111-404 113-099 122-079 129-259 141-938 146-246 
AO 4G Lt ites eareere 79-995 83-817 88-441 98-494 100-071 109-480 
i) eee CAR Mar cicate 54-788 58-086 62-360 67-886 69-121 73-080 
GOiand Over ey. vices osteo 55-128 63 +269 70-141 76-396 71-027 74-915 
NOtiZiVen ten ness te ce eeree 0-487 13-589 13-059 Se ead LOR 5-090 2-421 


15.—Proportion per 1,000 of the Population by Age-Periods, by Provinces, 1921, 
with Totals for 1911. 


. 0-9 10-19 20-44 45-69 70 years Age not 
Provinces. years. years. years. years. and over. given. 
Prince Edward Island....... 218-83 204-31 312-33 203 -79 60-24 0-50 
INOVauScoOtinwes aaa eo 229-58 208 +32 331-50 182-53 47-26 0-81 
New Brunswick.........2... 247-07 213-41 327-19 172-58 38-53 1-22 
Quebec. ane. he eaten 264-22 219-26 335-09 150-52 27-08 3-83 
Ontario“. ahha. Ae. 207 -66 - 180-66 377-44 197-82 34-87 1-55 
NManitolbates ies er eae 258-99 197-44 379-89 145-82 16-87 0-99 
Saskatchewan.............. 289-93 190-67 3882-89 123 - 82 11-65 1-04 
Albentants a0 ath a eee 262-36 183-38 400-39 141-18 11-70 0-99 
British Columbia.....-..... 198-31 158-07 424-57 198-89 18-42 1-74 
Average for Canada, 1921'.. 239-68 195-14 365-27 169-38 28-11 2-42 
Average for Canada, 1911... 231-83 191-59 385-35 158-03 28-12 5-09 


ea 


1 The statistics for the Yukon and the Northwest Territories are not given in the table but are included 
in the total population of Canada. 


Section 6.—Nationality and Citizenship.’ 


At the last three decennial censuses of 1901, 1911 and 1921 inquiry has been 
made into the nationality of the population. The relevant instructions to enumer- 
ators at the 1921 census were as follows:— 


“It is proper to use ‘Canadian’ as descriptive of every person whose home is in the country 
and who has acquired rights of citizenship in it. A person who was born in the United States, 
or France, or Germany or other foreign country, but whose home is in Canada and who is a 
naturalized citizen, should be entered as ‘Canadian’; so also should a person born in the United 
Kingdom or any of its ecclonies whose residence in Canada is not merely temporary. An alien 
person will be classed by nationality or citizenship according to the country of birth, or the 
country to which he or she professes to owe allegiarice. 

““A married woman is to be reported as of the same citizenship as her husband. 

“‘A foreign-born child under 21 years of age is to be reported as of the same citizenship as 
the parents.”’ 


2 For more detailed information regarding the citizenship of the foreign-born population, see pp. 421-490 
of Vol. II of the Census of 1921, published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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The fact that foreign-born persons who have been in Canada less than five 
years (the length of residence required to obtain naturalization) are reported as 
“Canadian citizens” is in virtue of the operation of the Naturalization Act of 1914, 
which provides that the following persons shall be deemed to be British subjects:— 


(a) ‘‘Any person born within His Majesty’s dominions and allegiance; and 


) ‘‘Any person born out of His Majesty’s dominions, whose father was a British subject 
at the time of that person’s birth and either was born within His Majesty’s allegiance or was a 
person to whom a certificate of naturalization had been granted; and 


(c) ‘‘Any person born on board a British ship whether in foreign territorial waters or not.” 


Provided (1) ‘‘that the child of a British subject, whether that child was born before or after 
the passing of this Act, shall be deemed to have been born within His Majesty’s allegiance if 
born in a place where by treaty, capitulation, grant, usage, sufferance, or other lawful means, 
His Majesty exercises jurisdiction over British subjects.”’ 


(2) ‘The wife of a British subject shall be deemed to be a British subject.”’ 
(3) ‘‘A woman, who, having been an alien, has by or in consequence of her marriage become 


a British subject, shall not, by reason only of the death of her husband or the dissolution of her 
marriage, cease to be a British subject.’’ 


The approximate number of Canadian nationals in 1921 is given by provinces 
and by birthplaces in Table 16, where it is assumed that all Canadian-born per- 


sons are Canadian nationals, also all British-born persons domiciled in Canada and 


thus recorded in the census. Doubtless there were domiciled in Canada at the date 
of the census certain Canadian-born people who had at some time or other given 
up their original Canadian citizenship and had not resumed it either because of 
personal preference or because they had not been resident in this country the 
necessary period of five years required for repatriation. Again, certain of our 
British-born people domiciled in Canada were not Canadian citizens either because 
they had been naturalized in some foreign country and had never given up such 
allegiance or because they had not been resident in- Canada for the one year 
requ.red to vote at elections or the five year period required by the Immigration 
Act.! Thus Table 16 somewhat overstates the number of Canadian citizens 
domiciled in Canada. 


On the other hand, many Canadian citizens are residents of other countries, 
the largest number being in the United States, where the census taken on Jan. 
1, 1920, showed that out of 1,117,778 white persons of Canadian birth reported as 
residents of the United States at the date of the census, 607,303 were naturalized 
citizens, 72,714 had taken out their first papers and 345,557 were, from the point of 
view of the United States, aliens, and therefore, from our point of view, presumably 
Canadian citizens, while the citizenship of 92,304 was not ascertained. Thus a 
very considerable number of Canadian citizens were domiciled outside of Canada 
in 1920 and 1921. 


“Canadians” by nationality, without deducting these comparatively rare 
exceptions referred to above, numbered altogether in 1921 8,412,383, including 


6,832,747 Canadian-born, 1,065,454 resident British-born and 514,182 naturalized 


foreign-born, of whom 237,994 had been born in the United States. 


1 Out of 1,065,454 British-born residents of Canada on June 1, 1921, 90,056 immigrants had arrived since 
Jan..1, 1920, most of whom would presumably not have been residents of Canada for the one year required 
by the Dominion Election Act. Further, a total of 177,920 British-born immigrants had entered the 
country since Jan. 1, 1915, and most of these would not have been five years in the country and would not 
be considered as ‘‘Ganadian citizens’’ under the definition of section 2 of the oui ok bain Act. 


. 
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16.—Canadian Nationals, by Provinces and Birthplaces, 1921. 


Naturalized. 
Canadian- | British- Born in Total 
Provinces. born. born. Wise Other ous 
born. Foreign 
Countries. 
PScclalan dist sian aie age ka een 86, 250 1,074 999 51 88,374 
IN OVENS COUIE <<... 2 etieracicrareicuanand demeeenete ees 480,332 29,519 5,556 2,212 517,619 
New eruns wiles ans eye arate iereserage 366,418 10, 709 6,043 1,176 384,346 
Quebec. 3 Heak ios dalek stg genl ices 2,172, 623 89, 864 29,940 23,870 2,316,297 
OnGaTri Oss ces istic feet Sera ee eee 2,291,979 459,577 41,542 42,385 2,835,933 
Manitobasavne! ot ie eee bane ee 387, 746 113,114 11,928 58,140 570,928 
Saskatchewan: inca: Acne seetia ieee. 457,833 100,355 60, 428 80,851 699, 467 
ATb6rta: a: eee. Ses Sk Resa ae ROE 315,090 99,392 61,357 46,359 522,198 
British Columbias.o... se. oes aoe eae 264 , 046 160, 752 19,905 20,528 465,231 
PV UKOW hie rs ea UE eee ere ee 2,600 yh 247 98 SO LC 
N.W. Territories ORS DE ee 7,781 93 46 68 7,988 
Royal Canadian Navies. .cosdsuteed en bas 49 433 3 - 485 
Rotalsi%¢ 95 Haetcod. asses 6,832,747 | 1,065,454 207994 276,188 8, 412,383 


The Progress of Naturalization.—The foreign-born residents of Canada 
numbered 890,282 in 1921, as compared with 752,732 in 1911 and 278,449 in 1901; 
among these the naturalized numbered 514,182 in 1921, 344,557 in 1911 and 153,908 
in 1901, or 57-75 p.c., 45-77 p.c. and 55-27 p.c. respectively. Alien residents in 
Canada thus showed a rather remarkable absolute decline from 408,175 in 1911 to 
376,100 in 1921, or from 5-66 p.c. to 4-28 p.c. of the total population. The largest 
single group of aliens, United States-born aliens, declined from 151,372 in 1911 to 
136,030 in 1921, though the total of U.S.-born persons in Canada increased from 
303,680 to 374,024. The percentage of naturalized to total U.S.-born, therefore, 
rose from 50-15 p.c. to 63-63 p.c., and it may be added that, as is shown in Table 
17, the percentage of naturalized to total foreign-born was greater in 1921 than in 
1911 among those born in each foreign country except eee: in which ease it 
declined from 9-52 to 4:78. 


17.—Naturalized Persons among the Foreign-born Residents of Canada, by Countries 
of Birth, Numbers and Percentages, 1901, 1911 and 1921. 


1901. 1911. 1921. 
Countries of Birth. Naturalized. Naturalized. Naturalized. 
Total. |————___—_| Total. | ————— Total. |—————_____ 
No. p.c. No. p.c. No. p.c. 

Austria-Hungary..........| 28,407 9,320 32-81] 121,430] 60,949 50-19) 127,292) 76,055 59-75 
Belgium s,s eee eee 2,280 1, 296 56-84 7,975 3,265 40-94; 18,276 5,586 42-08 
China ae tae. A een 17043 668 3°92] 27,0838 2,578 9-52} 36,924 1, 766 4-78 
Denmark. sor he ee 2,075 1,301 62-70 4,937 2,359 47-78 7,192 4,052 56:34 
TE TANCOR. ceeds eee 7,944 4,975 62-63} 17,619 8,911 50-58} 19,249) 10,617 55-16 
German ver: sa.8 here ae 27,300} 20,883 76°49] 39,577) 23,283 58-83} 35,025] 21,630 61-76 
GICOCEt ene oh oarct oor 213 95 44-60 2,640 476 18-03 3, 769 1,105 29-32 
IDiollan Gd at. ae ya see 385 198 51-438 3,808 1,128 29-62 5, 828 2,820 48-39 
VWeeland:ewad- cere 6,057| 4,013 66-25] 7,109) 5,864) 82-49] 6,776) 5,850} 86-36 
BCU rd Brena ae ee A 6,854], 1,692 24-69) 34,739 6,900 19-86} 35,531) 10,739 80-22 
JADA pete tte ee rine art 4,674 1,062 22-72 8,425 1,898 22-53] 11,650 3,902 83 +49 
Norway and Sweden...... 10, 256 6,094 59-42} 49,194] 21,891 44-50} 50,827| 35,249] — 69-35 
Rumania and Bulgaria.... 1,066 378 35°46 9,657| 3,755 388-88} 23,784) 14,010 58-91 
FRUBBIA Ge Pee ee eee 81,231) 11,394] 36-48] 100,971). 43,887] 43-46] 110,814] 68,039) 61-40 
Turkey and Syria......... 1,579 481 30-46} 4,768 1,889} 39-62} 4,280 2,452 57°29 
Wnited Statest ea 127,899] 87,049 68-06! 303, 680}. 152,308 50-15} 374,024] 237, 994 63 - 63 
Other Countries........... 3,186 3, 009 94-44 9,120 3,216 35°26} 24,041] 12,314 51-22 


Total. ............] 278,449} 153,908) 55-27] 752,732] 344,557] 45-77) 890,282] 514,182] 57-75 
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Naturalized Population of Voting Age.—Among the 514,182 naturalized 
foreign-born persons in 1921, there were 111,099 under 21 years of age, naturalized 
as a result of the provisions of the Naturalization Act in regard to minors—children 
who were born in the homeland to parents who since immigration have become 
naturalized Canadians, or who were born to British nationals in a foreign country. 
The wives of British or Canadian nationals, whether over or under 21 years of age, 
were also reported as naturalized, in accordance with the law. 

Deducting the 111,099 from the total of 514,182, there remain 403,083 natural- 
ized persons of voting age. These voters constituted in 1921 8-4 p.c. of the total 
possible voters throughout the Dominion. In Saskatchewan these naturalized 
voters numbered 29 p.c. of the total, in Alberta 27 p.c., in Manitoba 19 p.c., in 
British Columbia 10 p.c., in Ontario less than 4 p.c., in Quebec about 3 p.c., and in 


- the Maritime Provinces a little over 2 p.c. 


18.—Total Foreign-born and Naturalized Foreign-born Population of o1 years and 
over, with Percentage of Naturalized to Total, by Sex and Provinces, 1921. 


Males. Females. Both Sexes. 

Provinces. Voters. Voters. Voters. 

Total Total. | ————_————_| Total. | -——————_—_- 
No. p.c. No. p.c. No. Dice 

Prince Edward Island.... 220 137 62-27 251 224 89-24 471 361 76-65 
INOVS OCOLIG Kicks. se: 5,567) 2,299) 41-30] 4,028] 2,597) 64-47) 9,595) 4,896] 51-03 
New Brunswick........... 3,506 1,730} 49-34] 3,354] 2,620) 78-12 6,860} 4,350} 63-41 
WCCO odo A des cre! 40,935) 18,368} 44-87) 34,194] 20,551 60-10] 75,129} 38,919} 51-80 
OWS: GUC ae 86,414} 31,411 36-35} 58,218] 34,069} 58-52] 144,632] 65,480) 45-27 
IMatLODa.; 4. Adee cos os a 50,581] 31,976} 62-88) 39,074) 27,715] 70-98} 89,925) 59,691 66-38 
Saskatchewan............ 90,298] 62,691 69-43] 61,984] 48,023 77-48] 152,282) 110,714 72-70 
SST Sol ne ae rr 80,317} 48,270 60-10} 51,655) 36,424 70-51] 181,972] 84,694] 64-18 
British Columbia......... 61,063] 18,570] 30-41] 24,645] 14,970) 60-74] 85,708} 33,540) 39-13 
YATES lane Et i. eee 726 202} 27-82 221 123} 55-66 947 325] 34-32 
Northwest Territories.... 96 96) 100-00 16 16] 100-00 112 112} 100-00 
Total pees... 2 419.9941) 215,751] 51-37) 277,640] 187,332) 67-47] 697,634!) 403.0831] 57-78 


1 Including one person belonging to the Canadian Navy. 


Naturalization by Year of Immigration.—Comparative details as to the 
year of immigration and as to the naturalization of the foreign-born residents of 
Canada in 1921 were given by countries of birth in a table on pp. 117-118 of the 
1925 Year Book, roughly indicating the respective willingness of our immigrants 
born in different foreign countries to assume the duties of Canadian citizenship 
and therefore showing their comparative rate of assimilation. Those born in 
Iceland had the highest percentage, 86-36 p.c. of them being Canadian citizens at 
the date of the census. Hungarian-born came next with 73-32 p.c. and Norwegian- 
born third with 71-65 p.c. The numerically largest group, the United States-born, 
showed a percentage of naturalization of 63-63. 


The above method of ascertaining the assimilability of the foreign-born is, 
however, a rather crude one, inasmuch as it takes no account of the relative length 
of residence of those born in the various countries. Thus, for example, compara- 
tively few Icelanders have come to Canada since 1910, while immigration from Italy 
was comparatively active between 1919 and 1921—such immigrants having at the 
date of the census had no opportunity of changing their allegiance on account of the 
five years’ residence required. If we consider the large group of immigrants who 
arrived in Canada between 1900 and 1910 as supplying the means of a better test, 
we find that out of the 356,030 immigrants of this period who were in Canada at the 
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date of the census 257,767 or 72-40 p.c. were naturalized. Icelanders led with 86-86 
p.c. naturalized, followed by Norwegians with 84-82, Hungarians with 83-94, United 
States-born with 80-85, Danes with 79-80 and Swedes with 79-00. 


Naturalization of United States-born.—It may be added that the per- 
centage of naturalization of U.S.-born is higher than that of “all foreign-born”’ 
and of European foreign-born in each of the groupings by years of immigration. 
The explanation of this is doubtless to be found in the fact that among the 374,024 
U.8.-born persons resident in Canada at the date of the census, no fewer than 205,189 
were of British stock and 50,630 of French, mainly French-Canadian Stock; summary 
figures on the naturalization of the U.S.-born are given in Table 19, while more 
detailed statistics on this eaeey will be found in Table 71 on p. 474 of Vol. II of 
the Census of 1921. 


19.— United States-born Population of Canada, rite tiled as Naturalized or Alien, by 
Racial Origins, 1921. 


Per cent 
Racial Origins. Total. enue Aliens. natural- 
; ized. 
No. No. No. p.c. 

MUNGLISU om cre cei cee A Be eae Tee eee 108,008 66,713 41,295 61-77 
Jerid cea herp et Re Tae ete ste semen tome WeROUi Garett of ae PA 51, 642 82,417 19, 225 62-77 
I COLCHG ate nee po tees Site eRe Reese EM Sect 41,948 28 , 225 13, 723 67-29 
OP er ORS, Deere On eae. ewe etry k ane ee 3,591 DARA 1,414 60-62 
British-— Total... ee sec se ee 205, 189 129, 532 75,657 63-13 
HPOnCH Pe. tale. eC: |, CaN EE te Te ee 50, 630 39,138 11, 492 77-30 
AMISERIAI Pes ho HE an eee i Seren STN Ne ta Me ee 1,402 795 607 56-70 
Beloian ijeks ee ee a eh, 2 aes cha Se eee AE ae 734 332 402 45-23 
Czech F.58 57h es Bae ee eel ae: Tee eeee g 1,044 590 454 56°51 
Danish ; corvette eee, eReieaey eee ye ke ee be ee AY om Aai22 2,295 1,827 55-58 
DitCh: ciee ee eats eo ke ee eae ees ee ot 10,176 5, 704 4,472 56-05 
FH InNISD is eet Se ee ee ee ea ee 1,427 799 628 55-99 
Gerinian, ok eco is ocd Oe ne oe a> Ca 40,009 23, 168 16,841 57-91 
Fike, 2) REALS rata er adie cies east a ta ha RN ca te cle 122 41 81 33°61 
Hebrew iy ieiss nat tea oe ee a, Sa AR A Oe 4,851 2,352 2,499 48-48 
PLUNSALi AN ea yicee eC en eee ee 575 353 222 61-39 
Neelan dich gs, Uexcue eres ee ee ee 1,008 740 268 73°41 
ECA AIG os ot a els cierto eee ee 1,912 753 1,159 39-38 
NG@ST6.:) si6 he lacus oon ataroe Ia Ee eee 3,099 1,396 1,703 45-05 
Norwegians cal oan coe noe ere ae ere ree 22,186 15,304 6, 882 68-98 
Polish ie eee te ae ee ae eves eek aie 1,507 697 810 46-25 
FRumianiaris2isneel een. Sean, act ee ee aa 144 92 52 63-89 
FRUSBIAN re, terror PE ci” hae a ee aie a ae 6, 158 3,635 2,523 59-03 
Serbo-Croatian sa. ae cs ree ea ee eee 234 140 94 59-83 
Spanish. 124 8c) yee ee Oe ee es 309 142 167 45-95 
DWECISI Meee ce cata k ce ere ee ide eee ee ee 11, 625 7,270 4,355 62-54 
Swiss 27 hf s\.s ae ae ee Sam in ce ice ete te ae 1,690 905 785 53°55 
SVTIAN oe My cee tte gta eae et ht cee OEM fe mee et ae eee 253 112 141 44-27 
Ukrainian’ 3s eene ee eee Cte ee ee tee 297 175 122 58-92 
Unspecifiod: ¢ insect 3 Re es ee. eeu ee 2,472 1,040 1,482 42-07 
ALIOUSI LG serceid cea oan Cone hes COLI a eee 849 494 355 58-19 
WP otal foo cee ire. AAS te ee Eee 374, 624 237,994 136, 030 63-63 


Native-born Canadians of Native Parentage.—The information secured at 
the census of 1921 has enabled a special compilation to be made of third-generation 
Canadians, 7.e., of Canadian-born persons both of whose parents were also born in 
Canada, and who therefore come into the category described in the United States 
as “native-born of native parents”. Of such Canadians there were no fewer than 
4,857,523 in 1921, of whom 1,991,276 were residents of the Province of Quebec, 
and 1,451,544 of Ontario. The Maritime Provinces also show a high percentage of 
Canadian-born of Canadian parents. Figures are given by provinces in Table 20, 
while much more detailed information on this subject may be found at pages 256-293 
of Volume II of the Census of 1921. 
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—Canadian-born Population, classified by Age-Groups according to Nativity of 
Parents, by Provinces, 1921. 


Number of persons born in Canada having— 


Cana- Both parents Mixed parentage. Parent- 
diaa- |__| ——_| _ ze 
Age-groups. born One not 
popula- Father | Father | parent | One | stated. 
tion. Cana- | British-|Foreign-| Cana- |Foreign,} Cana- | parent 
dian- born. | born. | dian, | Mother] dian, | British, 
born. Mother} Cana- | other | other 


Foreign.| dian. | British.|Foreign. 


Prince Edward Isiand| 86,250) 77,041) 3,794 110 331 335| 4,523 58 58 
HONE t ac. te ton 19,032 18,306 63 35 172 104 330 16 6 
Ter DN eA) ne 19,060 18,517 59 34 72 71 296 % 4 
BATANC OVEL soc <6 020s 48, 158 40,218 3,672 4] 87 160 3,897 35 48 
Nova Scotia............ 480,332| 424,060) 19,038 4,012 3, 063 3,5a¢| 24,758 982 890 
UD LU RE Ai ee 117,383 98,472 5, 907 DY Wl 1,500 1,474 6, 842 447 164 
LE Dethecoe baa 7a oe eRe 110, 837 99,615 5,020 1,066 800 819 4,747 206 61 
PIPOHOUO VEL S50 \c fe 4 0:0 = 252,112) 225,973 9, 600 369 763 1,244) 13,169 329 665 
New Brunswick....... 365,418) 325,435| 11,862 2,155 4,915 4,438) 16,295 681 637 
ne eee eres cise as 94,050 84, 804 1,423 950 2,034 1,673 2,944 157 65 
LOOM Accuses 85, 839 79, 837 664 599 1,402 1,110 2,126 70 31 
DEAN OVELSs. 0 heco os 186,529} 160,794 9,775 606 1,479 1,655| 11,225 454 541 
CUED CO ils. hd. eos eases 2,172, 623|1,991, 276) 54,404) 37,247) 19,507] 19,754) 37,760 4,205 8,476 
tx crear Miehetraiaks aio: 615,724] 545,552] 17,872) 921,572 9,379 9, 252 9, 802 1,762 533 
M20 eipatereenscs ch stcha Wa!-aters 529,425] 488,715 8,843] 10,901 6, 123 5,585 7,872 829 557 
POLPAIRCUIOVER 2 .a:8'- comes 1,027,474] 957,009} 27,689 4,768 4,005 4,917} 20,086 1,614 7,386 
Ontario................ 2, 291, 979|1, 451,544) 367,057| 92,704) 33,412) 43,841) 272,562) 21,057 9,802 
Op Oak ces ede ache ove c 584,873] 371,522) 84,526} 44,855) 11,625) 12,140} 53,970 5,188 1,047 
DOU Sex tie cio. shoe es che + 480,925 363,753] 35,171] 16,158 8,304 8,670] 45,614 2,560 695 
AMANGOVED Liskin on) 1,226,181} 716,269} 947,360] 31,691} 13.483] 23,031] 172,978) 13,309 8,060 
oer 0 Ec oS 387,746) 161,864) 64,342] 93,750 8,473} 10,885] 42,349 4,685 1,398 
Lee ee ee 151, 688 46,356] 26,674] 51,691 4,507 6,005) 13,914 2,297 244 

ie. 0) oe ee Ae eae ie 99,422 40,629} 11,971) 30,436 2,558 3,032 9,586 1,037 173 
DIGANGIOVOL escuela. sie 136, 636 74,879) 25,697) 11,623 1,408 1,848} 18,849 1,351 981 
Saskattuewan......... 457,833| 190,684) 56,678) 136,898) 13,576) 13,869) 37,518 7,483} 1,127 
Ut ed neo er ee 209, 548 56,453] 26,119] 89,027 9, 280 9,406] 14,073 5,083 107 
4 ali eae ae 108, 714 41,807 9,483} 38,610 2,949 2,712 6, 865 1,190 98 
Zand Over: kiss). 144,571 92,424] 21,076 9,261 1,347 1.751) 16,580 1,210 922 
5A Re he $15,090) 124,225) 45,728) 87,539! 11,337 9,278) 26,588 8,238; 2,157 
UF nace AES a 142, 841 31,682) 22,938] 58,935 7,619 6,305 9,393 5, 553 416 
LS? Die eee ae eerie 69, 644 27, 433 7,444) 24,002 2,522 1,647 4,750 1,543 303 
EAN OVEL se. .., 5560 0%- 102, 605 65,110} 15,346 4,602 1,196 1,326) 12,445 1,142 1,438 
ee Columbia Re 264,046; 103,531) 72,952] 27,716 7,436) 6,749} 36,136 8,357 1,169 
Se PR Boor 96, 462 23,384) 32,967) 16,606 3, 19 3,239) 12,244 4,147 156 

10-20 Mole Meno eas ee ociae 59, 400 22,688} 14,289 8,024 2,268 1,668 8, 203 2,103 157 
ALAR OV OK Aim cys, 2s 108, 184 57,459] 25,696 3,086 1,449 1,842) 15,689 2,107 856 
MIRON os, abies. 'aeie'.'. 2,600 1, 638 90 71 44 44 119 32 559 
OF oye re ey tres aero Sisto 527 320 24 25 24 21 35 9 69 
Loe Uae ee ee tea 424 276 17 35 1] 10 26 17 32 
MAANG OVE 2. ss s.csieie's 1,649 1,042 49 11 9 16 58 6 458 
N. ih Territeries....... 7,781 6,199 2 - - - 3 8} 1,569 
(UES RS te oe age hoe RN 1,249 LAS 2 - = - 3 2 127 

DAO see a. cee 1,120 995 = = = - - 6 119 
PANG OVER <a es 5 5,412 4,089 - - - - ~ 15323 
ale PE 6,832, 747)4, 857,523) 695,951| 482,196) 102,095) 112,734) 498,618} 55,787] 27,843 
ce Oe a a 2,033,377/1, 277, 966| 218,515) 286,273) 49,859) 49,619) 123,550) 24,661 2,934 

a8-28 5 Soe Wa Oe ee 1,559, 839|1,184,279| 91,473] 129,865) 27,009] 25,325) 90,089 9,569} 2,230 
21 and over........... 3,209, 531|2,395,278| 385,963} 66,058) 25,227) 37,790) 284,979) 21,557) 22,679 


1 Includes personnel of Royal Canadian Navy. 
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Section 7 .—Birthplaces.! 


The nativity of the population of Canada, as at each of the six censuses since 
Confederation, is shown by Canadian-born, British-born, United States-born and 
other foreign-born in Table 21. The table shows that in 1871, 97-28 p.c. of the 
population were born under the British flag, while half a century later the percentage 
had declined to 89-87. Among these, the Canadian-born population was at its 
maximum percentage in 1901, with 86-98 p.c. of the total, while in 1921 that 
percentage was at its minimum, 77-75. As a consequence of the large immigration 
from the United Kingdom in the first two decades of the century, the British-born 
population has increased from 7-84 p.c. in 1901 to 12-12 p.c. in 1921. 


The foreign-born population has been divided into United States-born and 
other foreign-born. Worthy of note is the fairly steady increase of the United 
States-born population from 1-85 p.c. in 1871 to 4-25 p.c. in 1921. Other foreign- 
born increased from 0-87 p.c. in 1871 to 6-28 p.c. in 1911, but declined slightly 
to 5-88 p.c. of the total population in 1921, in spite of a numerical increase from 
449,052 to 516,258. 


21.—Birth places of the Population of Canada, according to the Censuses of 1871-1921. 


Foreign-born. Percentages of Total Population. 
Wears Canadian-| British- Born Born shee Foreign-born. 
: born. born. in in other pula- |Canadian-| British- : 
: aS tion. United Other 
United | Foreign born. born. Statess il Forcions 
States. |Countries. boen ber ei 
No. No. No. No. No. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
18712. ..| 2,894,186} 496,477 64,447 30,651} 3,485, 761 83-04 14-24 1-85 0:87 
1881....| 3,721,826) 478,615 77, 758 46,616} 4,324,810 86-06 11-07 1-79 1-08 
1891....| 4,189,368} 490,578 80,915 72,383) 4,833,239 86-68 10-15 1-67 1-50 
1901....] 4,671,815) 421,051 127, 899 150,550] 5,371,315 86-98 7:84 2-38 2-80 
1911....| 5,619, 682 834,229] 303,680} 449,052] 7,206,643 77-98 11-58 4-21 6-23 
1921. 6,832,747] 1,065,454] 374,024] 516,258] 8,788,483 77°75 12-12 4-25 5-88 


The nativity of the 1921 population is indicated by sex in Table 22, for the 
various provinces and territories. In the Maritime Provinces, the population is 
shown by the census to be about 93 p.c. native-born, and in Quebec about 92 p.c. 
In Ontario, however, the proportion sinks to about 78 p.c., in Manitoba to about 
63 p.c., in Saskatchewan to about 64 p.c., in Alberta to abort 53 p.c., and in British 
@uiaratee to barely over 50 p.c. 


About 40 p.c. of the total British-born population is in Ontario, while the 
British-born element bears the greatest proportion to the total in British Columbia, 
viz., 30-6 p.c. The foreign-born element reaches’ its maximum percentage in the 
rapidly growing provinces of Saskatchewan and Alberta, where it constitutes 26-3 
p.c. and 29-5 p.c. of the total population respectively. 


1 Hor more detailed information on this subject, see pp.-235-368 of Vol. II of the Census of 1921, pub- 
lished by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. . 

& Petes for 1871 include the four original provinces of Ontario, Quebec, Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick only 
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22.—Population classified by Sex and Nativity, by Provinces and Territories, 
according to the Census of 1921, with Totals for 1911. 


Total. Canadian-born. British-born, Foreign-born. 
i ol ea ane ae ene Et bea ig nia | Ga ae RNR aleve meer ean aa oe 

Territories. Male. Female. aor Male. | Female. | Male. aft Sie Male. mai 
P.E. Island..... 44 ,887 43,728 88,615 43,702 42,548 509 565 676 615 
Nova Scotia.... 266,472 257,365 523, 837 243,181 237,151] 15,445} 14,074 7,846 6,140 
New Brunswick 197, 351 190,525 387,876 186,417 180,001 5,495 5,214 5,439 5,310 
Quebec......... 1,180,028] 1,181,171] 2,361,199) 1,082,483] 1,090,140} 44,830] 45,034] 52,715} 45,997 
Ontario.........| 1,481,890} 1,451,772) 2,933,662] 1,139,262] 1,152,717] 237,220] 222,357] 105,408] 76,698 
Manitoba....... 320, 567 289,551 610,118 198, 284 189,462} 61,651) 51,463] 60,632) 48,626 
Saskatchewan. . 413,700 343, 810 757, 510 241,557 216,276] 57,430} 42,925) 114,713] 84,609 
Alberta... ... 324,208] 264,246) 588,454 166,176} 148,914] 55,724] 43,668] 102,308] 71,664 
British Colum- 

| CEP Of ging ead pai 293, 409 231,173 524, 582 136, 758 127,288] 87,769] 72,983] 68,882] 30,902 
Yukon Territ’y. 2,819 1,338 4,157 1,583 1,017 486 86 750 235 
N.W. Territor- 

trae ae ae 4,129 3,859 7,988 3,951 3, 830 80 13 48 16 
Royal Canadian 

Tha eee ee 485 - 485 49 - 433 = 3 - 


Canada—1921. .| 4,529,945) 4,258,538] 8,788,483] 3,443, 403] 3,389,344| 567,072| 498,382| 519,470) 370,812 
Canada—1911. .| 3,821,995] 3,384, 648] 7,206,643} 2,849,442) 2,770,240) 501,138) 332,284! 471,415) 282,124 


The Interprovincial Migration of Canadian-born.—Table 23 shows the 
extent of the migration of the population born in the eastern provinces to the 
Prairie Provinces and British Columbia. Of the total population born in Ontario, 
Quebec and the Maritime Provinces and living in Canada, 9-88 p.c. had moved 
from the province of birth to some other province in 1921, as against 9-46 p.c. in 
1911. Of the total migration (568,965) from the eastern provinces reported in the 
1921 census, 68-88 p.c. took up residence in the western provinces, while out of the 
total migration (481,935) from the eastern provinces in the previous census, 73-20 
p.c. "were living in the west. The interprovincial movement of the Maritime 
Provinces-born has been largely to the extreme west, Alberta and British Columbia, 
while that from Quebec and Ontario has been more largely to the middle west, 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan. 


23.—Inter provincial Movement of Population from Eastern to Western Provinces, 
1921 and 1911. 


Distribution of migrants in 


Migrants. the Western Provinces. 
Born in yee f ysy lst, peek a We | 
Provinces of birth. specified Total. tas aes ie & 
province. Per Per cent | Man.} Sask. | Alta.| B.C. 
No. ae No. of all 


migrants. 


Prince Edward Island. .1921 101,513} 17,381) 17-07) 8,431 48-65] 1,103] 2,375) 2,458) 2,495 
1911 103,410} 18,966] 18-51) 6,810 48-76} 967} 1,515} 1,846) 2,482 


Nova Scotia............1921} 506,824) 42,963 8-48) 24,342 56-66} 3,229} 5,120] 7,423] 8,570 
1911} 476,210) 32,311 6°79} 19,761 61-16) 2,955} 3,400} 5,003) 8,403 

New Brunswick......... 1921} 378,902) 33,295 8-79} 14,929 44-84) 1,767) 2,824) 4,041} 6,297 
1911} 345,253) 25,961 7:52) 12,518 48-20} 1,569] 1,916] 2,876) 6,152 
Se a eens 1921} 2,266,062) 145,179 6-41] 52,739 36°33] 11, 794] 17,735)14,970} 8,240 
1911} 1,939,886) 113,068 5-83} 41,342 36-56}10, 765) 12,969)10, 112] 7,496 

DCU ae" te unas. gir, = 1921) 2,505,562} 330,197) 13-18} 291,447 88 - 26/67, 206] 104, 961/68, 919)50,361 
. 1911] 2,232,325] 296,629} 18-29) 272,364 91-82)73,110} 96, 206/57, 530/45, 518 
Total,..............1921] 5,758,863] 568,965 9-88} 391,888 68 - 88/85, 099] 133, 015/97, 811/75, 963 


1911} 5,097,084) 481,935 9-46) 352,790 73-20/89,366) 116, 006/77,367/70, 051 
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Increase of British-born (including Canadian-born) and Foreign-born 
Population.—In Table 24 it is shown that of the total increase (1,581,840) in 
population from 1911 to 1921, the Canadian-born account for 1,213,065 or 76-7 p.c.; 
natives of the British Islands, 220,887 or 13-9 p.c.; natives of other British posses- 
sions, including born ‘‘at sea’’, 10,838 or 0-7 p.c., leaving 187,550 or 8-7 p.c. of 
the total increase from 1911 to 1921 attributable to non-British sources. Of these 
137,550 added to the population from alien birthplaces, immigrants born in the United 
States numbered 70,344 or 51-1 p.c. The census of 1911 showed a ten-year increase 
in population of 1,835,328, of which Canadian-born contributed 947,867 or 51-7 
p.c., born elsewhere in the Empire, 413,178 or 22-5 p.c., and alien-born, 474,283 
or 25-8 p.c. — 


24.—Birthplaces of the Population, by Provinces and Countries, 1911 and 1921. 


Norrt.—The classification of the birthplaces of the foreign-born population shown in the following 
table has been made on a post-war basis, the statistics of 1911 having been revised to correspond with the 
territorial rearrangements consequent upon the World War of 1914-1918 and existing at the date of the 
census, June 1, 1921. For details see p. 111 of the 1925 Year Book. 


Per cent of total 


Population. Increase in 10 years. | Population born 
; in specified 
Birthplaces. country. 
1911. 1921. No. p.c. 1911.- 1921. 

BRITISH- es SOE e as Os eck 6,453,911 | 7,898,201 | 1,444,290 | 22-38 | 89-56 89-87 
AMAR ee yee ine techn. on Dee 5,619,682 | 6,882,747 | 1,218,065 | -21-59 | 77-88 77-45 
Prince Eidwardiisland ©. a0 103, 410 101,513 —1,897 | —1-83 | - 1-438 1-16 
INGO Viet CO GIA ae eccrine ee ose baa 476,210 506, 824 30,614 6-43 6-61 5-77 
New: Brinswick-aser 202 eee ee 345,253 378, 902 33, 649 9-75 4-79 4-31 
CODEC a bag Sates cessth oh Pitore a pee eee 1,939,886 | 2,266,C62 326,176 16-81 26-92 25-78 
OntatlO. gtot ois h.nniee ase ee oe: 2,232, 325 2,505, 562 GoM eo 12-24 | 30-98 28-51 
Manitoba:.6 sce ht) seein We SNE 214,566 351,444 136, 878 63-79 2-98 4-00 
Sasketchey ans a tment aoe tee mies eae 108, 149 314, 830 206;681 | 191-11 1-50 3°58 
ANTDertasy s Poet rhe aes ne cae 78, 205 211, 643 133.438 | 170-63 1-08 2-41 
iBuitish Columbiasa eens) eee nee 87,935 167,169 79, 234 90-11 1-22 1-90 
EY One er eee te ee eer oe ee ns ae 1.824 ean —73 | —4-00 -02 -02 
Northwest Territories Bg Sa AO ep ron 7,€84 6,919 —765 | —9-96 “11 08 
Not siebed 6ulo 3. ah ee ete eal ee 24, 235 20,128 —4,107 |— 16-95 +34 +23 
British Isles.o555.300 5.454% eee 804,234 | 1,€25,121 220,887 | 27-47 11-16 11-6€ 
Pitteland $i): te hee eee gee ene 510, 674 686, 663 175,989 34-46 7-09 7°81 
Ireland Mere eee tes Rey eh Or Se WG mad 9 Tete 92,874 93,301 AZM G46 1-29 1-06 
Scotlandy;, Meee rs. tee See 169,391 226.483 57,092 33-70 2-35 2-58 
Wealesic inh. 26 tae Oe aaa ee eee 8,727 13,779 5.052 57-89 12 -16. 
hessertisles Gere sce eri Coen eee 2,860 4,807 1.947 | 68-08 04 05. 

Country-notstated =>... 3 ae 19, 708 88 — 19,620 |—99-55 -27 = 
_ British Possessions.................... 29,188 39, 680 10,462 | 35-95 44 “45. 
PSTUS GLU Lele ee eat Meee nee ae Oe ea 2,655 2,855 200 7-53 -04 -03. 
nGiaee nap eee et eet ames Ce eae 4.491 3,848 —643 |—14-32 -06 “05 
Newioundland? «inte waey si. a toy. 15,469 23,107 7,638 | 49-38 -21 26: 
New Zeal sid. ox § os 5e hcemice dees ao: 963 1,085 182 | 20-16 -01 -01 
South’A frica Foret Mores es eerie eae, eee 1,166 1,760 594 50-94 +02 02 
West ineiens, £028 20 ew eee 1,878 4,270 2 802e Moteon -03 “05: 
Other British Possessions............. 2,626 2,755 129 4-9] -04 03 
FOREI GN-BORN........0.........5. 152, 782 890, 282 187,550 | 18-27 10-44 10-13. 
PRONE F 3. oo 5. ee ee ee 404,941 459,328 54,387 13-43 5-62 5-23: 
PAINE Lohan tac packers excuses 67,502 57,535 —9,967 |—14-77 +94 +65. 
Belo: poe ete he aoe oe 7,975 13,276 5,301 66:47 “11 +15. 
Buloamia teat we a anaes ene Rie 19,937 1,005 - ~ +28: “01 
CZGGHOBIOVEKIA we, |. occ osdcu sos eae 1,689 4,322 2,633 | 155-89 -02 +05: 
Donmanlon: tata ie scons en 4,937 . 7,192 Pepin 45-68 -07 08. 
BADER tact teeta Lane hey ads Green tee 10, 987 12,156 1,169 10:64 *15 “14 
TUPAN CC Sart Mec ee tae eee eh a 17,619 19, 249 1,630 9-25 +24 22s 
Galicia, aes Aeaie O2, St EN OA eS 283 Ol oUe 36,025 4,652 14:83 +44 *41 
ClOLIMAN Veterans sat, seein Te ian ey ete ae OO ,OUh 25,266 —14,311 |—36-16 +55 © 29: 
Creecetin tte Saga. a ae Eee 2,640 3,769 1,129 42-77 04 04 
PIGURHGA Bee eee een eae 3, 808 5, 828 2,020 | 53-05 05 07 
Hungary........ Bie: VALE ere cw 10,586 7,493 —3,093 |—29-22 “15 “09: 

a « 
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24.—Birthplaces of the Population, by Provinces and Countries, 1911 and 1921—con. 


Per cent of total 


Population. Increase in 10 years. ae open mete en 2 
Birthplaces. country. 
1911. 1921. No. p.c. 1911. 1921. 
Europe—concluded 
(Dee Neerve ls cay ie Meee aa 7,109 6,776 —333 | —4-68 -10 08 
EAL SShetPs Gh e ae ROL 34,739 85, bolt 792 2-28 +48 -40 
Serb- Croat-Slovene State............. - 1,946 - - |. - -02 
EOE WOAN TG anette ss tetas cseee 20,968 23; 127 2,159 10-30 29 +26 
LACAN 6), Petar dit 4 Selig, ees Eee Ae Dae 1 29,279 - - - +33 
LES TOUIENS Sas 5 eae SR a co 2 22,779 - - ~ 26 
DRAG ETE Rates ee 89, 984 101,055 - - 1-25 1-15 
CU neenee, Wer: ee eI Be SOO, 28, 226 27,700 —526 | —1-86 +39 +32 
OR eRe SYN ES GIS | ae oe Si a ili 3,479 - - - “+04 
ROSA iB hes eee ARE oc ASS, Ochs die: - 11,357 - - - 13 
ROAR We TRE ee eo N oustardarendicte cas 5, 285 3,183 —2,102 |—39-77 | 07 04 
BAD ers Rr os te wee TOE 40,946 53, 636 12,690 | 30-99 my, 61 
GREWTO Sh ne Nate la RNG a eg ; 27,083 36,924 9,841 36°34 °37 42 
SEDAN ey Rete WE oe a as rita 6 | 8,425 11, 650 3,225 | 38-28 12 “13 
ORI Se ay me ata. ch celine 2,907 3,879 972 | 33-44 04 04 
VTS RSS gr es 5 Fine ee ae a 1,861 401 —1,460 |—78-45 03 01 
COLON Lee ee Mage eke riskerorei 670 782 112 16-72 “01 “01 
MOTTROCNS TAOS AN oat Pook te lado Saye aus WE 303, 680 374,024 70,344 | 23-16 4-21 4-25 
VeSO ndies Sethe ae ho oe oA ee oe tended. 211 123 —88 |—41-71 - - 
WiHerACOUNGEIES co hick ik hese oom : 2,954 ae LA 27 i 35 04 04 
LENE Rote, Speer alec Taulbiocare” 6 eee inane ome eae 807 653 —154 |—19-08 01 “01 
Total Population...................... 7,206,643 | 8,788,483 |! 1,581,840 | 21-95 ' 100-00 | 100-00 


1 Included with Russia. 2 Included with Bulgaria. 


Rural and Urban Distribution of Those Born Outside of Canada.—In 
determining the classification of the immigrant population as rural or urban (see 
table on pp. 118-119 of the 1924 Year Book), the population of cities, towns and 
incorporated villages was counted as urban and the remainder as rural. Out of 
the 1,065,454 immigrant persons of British birth, 369,724 were rural and 695,730 
urban residents, being 34-70 p.c. rural and 65-30 p.c., or nearly two-thirds, urban. 

Of the 890,282 foreign-born, 483,615 or 54-32 p.c. were resident in rural districts 
and 406,667 or 45-68 p.c. in urban communities. Immigrants from Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark and Galicia are found more largely in rural communities than 
in urban ones. Also, out of 374,024 persons born in the United States, 214,563 
or 57-36 p.c. are rural residents. On the other hand only a small proportion of 
persons born in Greece (10-67 p.c.), in Italy (24-19 p.c.), or in Poland, exclusive 
of Galicia (82-70 p.c.), are found outside of cities or towns. The great majority 
of Asiatics resident in Canada are dwellers in cities and towns, the only exception 
being the Japanese immigrants, of whom 61-84 p.c. reside in communities outside 
of cities and towns. The greater number of Japanese so classified are engaged in 
truck gardening in suburban areas and in fishing on the Pacific coast. 

Year of Immigration of Those Born Outside of Canada.*’—Of the total 


immigrant population of 1,955,736 reported in the census, 1,065,454 or 54-48 p.c.” 


were British-born, 7.e., born either in the British Isles or in some other part of the 
British Empire outside of Canada, and 890,282 or 45-52 p.c. were foreign-born. 
Resident British-born immigrants exceeded foreign-born in each of the periods for 
which the numbers are given in Table 25 except in the war years of 1915-1918, 
when they were only 35-33 p.c. of the total. United States-born immigrants consti- 
tuted over two-thirds of the foreign-born immigrants of that period resident in 
Canada at the date of the census. 


3 For detailed information on this subject, see pp. 369-419 of Vol. II of the Census of 1921, published by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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25.—British-born and Foreign-born Immigrant Population of Canada, by Sex and 
Year of Immigration, 1921. 


Immigrant Population as at June 1, 1921. 


——! 


Year of . Per cent 


Immigration. British-born. Foreign-born. of 

: ae immigrants 
Total. | Male. |Female.} Total. | Male. (Female. British.|Foreign. 

No No No No. No. No No p.c p.c 
1921—5in0s) see 22,632} 11,796] 10,836] 18,999] 10,825} 8,174 41,631] 54°36) 45-64 
[PIR Nee loon seccee® 67,424] 31,611] 35,813] 36,239} 20,203} 16,036} 103,663} 65-04) 34-96 
NOLO Seen oe ere 46,831] 16,156] 30,675] 23,154] 12,498] 10,656 69,985} 66-92) 33-08 
LOLS 10 1S eer ens. 41,033} 17,400] 28,633] 75,095] 41,195] 33,900] 116,128] 385-33] 64-67 
HOLIK1914 Sm ees eee 291,480] 145,598} 145,882] 232,003) 138,084} 93,919 523, 483 55-68 44-32 
TOOO-1OLO Ms oe ck cae 386,042) 225,900} 160,142} 356,030] 212,731] 143,299 742,072 52-02 47-98 
Before 19007... ee 195,239} 110,845) 84,394] 136,834] 77,097] 59,737 332,073 58-79 41-21 


With year reported...| 1,050,681} 559,306] 491,375] 878,354) 512,633) 365,721) 1,929,035) 54-47] 45-53 
With year not reported 14,773) 7,766} 7,007) 11,928] 6,837) 5,091 26,701} 55-33] 44-67 


Total for all years....! 1,065,454) 567,072! 498,382] 890,282] 519,470) 370,812! 1,955,736] 54-48] 45-52 


Immigrant Population of Canadian Cities.—In Table 26 will be found 
an analysis of the birthplaces of the people in cities ‘of 15,000 population and over, 
as in 1921, by numbers and percentages. It will be observed that Fort William 
and Sault Ste. Marie have the largest percentage of foreign-born and Quebec the 
smallest, while Victoria, Calgary and Vancouver have the highest percentage of 
British-born. 


26.—Native-born, British-born and Foreign-born Population of Cities of 15,000 Popu- 
lation and over, with Percentage Distribution of Population, 1921. 


Population. Per cent of population. 
Cities. Immigrants. Immigrants. 
Total. |Native.;,———_+—____——__| Native. ———__________ 
British./Foreign.| Total. British.{Foreign.| Total. 

Brandon, Man... ...5.0- as. 15,397} 9,434] 3,986) 1,977) 5,963 61-3 25-9 12-8 38-7 
Brantiord, Ont...) socc 29,440} 20,128 7,293 2,019 9,312 68-3 24-8 6-9 31-7 
Calgary, Alta.............} 68,805] 33,097} 20,991 9,217) 30,208 52-2 33-2 14-6 47-8 
Edmonton, Alta.......... 58,821} 32,692! 16,092} 10,0387] 26,129 55:5 27-4 17-1 44-5 
Fort William, Ont..:..... 20,541} 11,936) 4,496] 4,109] 8,605 58-1 21-9 20-0 41-9 
GlacosBay,, (NeSab eee er 007M 185.789 2,373 845 S218 81-0 14-0 5:0 19-0 
Guelph sOntays. see ato: 18,128] 13,187; 3,953 988} 4,941 72-7 21-8 5-5 27-3 
lahiax aN ISe teens 58,372] 49,376 7,040 1,956 8,996 84-5 12-1 3°4 15-5 
Hamilton, Ont............} 114,151] 69,805} 33,412) 10,934] 44,346 61-1 29-3 9-6 38°9 
MU Ote seo ee ee 24,117} 23,379 264 474 738 96-9 1-1 2-0 3-1 
Kingston Onties. 4. nee: 219753 |paligoow 3B, OSL 891 4,422 79:7 16-2 4-1 20-3 
Kaitehener, Ont. ee.) 2h Oe etn. OlS 1,478} 2,672] 4,150 80-9 6-8 12-3 19-1 
DachinesQuesstans aan. 15,404} 12,153 2,190 1,061 Biya! 78-9 14-2 6-9 21-1 
Londons Ontiacus.5 eee 60,959} 44,258] 13,714 2,987] 16,701 72-6 22-5 4-9 27-4 
Moncton; IN... see eee 17,488} 16,290 719 479} 1,198 93-2 4-1 2-7 6-8 
Montreal, Que............ 618,506] 502,924) 54,807) 60,775} 115,582 81-3 8-9 9-8 18-7 
Moose Jaw, Sask..........| 19,285} 11,370] 5,528] 2,387) 7,915 58-9 28-7 12-4 41-] 
Ottawa, Onts os eee: 107,843] 89,748] 12,297 5,798) 18,095 83-2 11-4 5-4 16°8 
Peterborough, Ont........] 20,994] 16,395 3,856 743 4,599 78-1 18-4 8-5 21-9 
Quebec, Ques. cde 95,193} 92,314 1,240 1,639 2,879 97-0 1°3 1-7 3°0 
Regina. cask 0 ten 34,432] 19,412 9,042 5,978} 15,020 56-3 26-3 17-4} 43-7 
St. Catharines, Ont....... 19,881} 13,416]. 4,766) 1,699] 6,465 67:5 24-0 8-5 32-5 
Saintwoun, NB. eee 47,166} 42,330} 3,039] 1,797] 4,836 89-8 6:4 3-8 10-2 
Stel homact Ont. ssn. 16,026] 11,980 3,041 705 4,046 74:8 20:8 4-4 25-2 
Saskatoon, Sask.......... 25,739] 14,558 7,394 3,787) 11,811 56-6 28-7 14-7 43-4 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont..... 21,092} 14,067 2,606 4,419 7,025 66-6 12-4 21-0 83-4 
Sherbrooke, Que..........| 23,515} 20,907 1,197 1,411 2,608 88-9 5-1 6-0 11-1 
Strationg, Onts..- 7). ae 16,094] 12,183 3, 369 542 3,911 75-7 20-9 3:4 24-3 
Sydney iNeon ak. be. che 22,545) 17,024 3,710 1,811 seat 75°5 16-5 8-0 24-5 
Three Rivers, Que........ 29807) 22s 201 323 843 1,166 94-8 1-4 3-8 5-2 
(POLOHLO; ONG eee 521,893] 324,768] 149,184] 47,941] 197,125 62-2 28-6 9-2 37-8 
Vancouver, BiG pe ae 117,217| 57,260] 38,712} 21,245) 59,957 48-9 33-0 18-1 51-1 
Victoria, BiCr ws 2s 8, For ele ouolmelanosi 5,005) 20) 752 46-4 39-7 13-9 53-6 
Werduny: Ques... seers te 25,001) 16,730 tnole 898 8,271 66-9 29-5 3-6 83-1 
Westmount, Que.......... 17,593) 18,269] 2,885] 1,489) 4,324 75°4 16-4 8-2 24-6 
Windsor, Ontess ee ee 38,591] 27,624] 5,819} 5,148) 10,967 71-6 15-1 13-3 28-4 
Winnipes; Mans. .22..-.: 179,087} 93,854] 50,671| 34,562} 85,233 52-4 28-3 19-3 47-6 
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Section 8.—Racial Origin.' 


In five out of the six censuses of Canada since Confederation the racial origin 
of each person has been secured, the exception being in 1891. The object of this 
question is to ascertain from what basic ethnic stocks the Canadian population, 
more particularly the recently immigrated population, is derived. The answer 
“Canadian” is not accepted under this heading, as the purpose of the question is 
to obtain, in so far as possible, a definition of ‘‘Canadian”’ in terms of racial deriva- 
tion. Of this procedure of the census, criticism has been received on two main 
grounds:—(a) that there are Canadians whose family is of several generations’ 
residence in the country who may not know their ultimate racial origin, or who 
may be of very mixed racial origin; and (b) that the practice tends to perpetuate 
racial distinctions which it is desirable to obliterate. As against these criticisms 
respectively, the following must be considered:—(a) that Canadians whose family 
is of three or more generations’ residence are enumerated and differentiated through 
the census question regarding the birthplace of parents; (b) that notwithstanding 


the desirability of racial assimilation, there are special features in connection with 


the process that require appraisement and study; for example, 295 children of 
Chinese fathers and 618 of Japanese fathers were born in Canada (not including 
the province of Quebec) in 1921. Again, the fact that the constitution of Canada 
is based on the presence of two dominant races points to the desirability of a measure- 
ment of these factors; only recently it has been widely pointed out that the original 
French colony, numbering 75,000 at the date of the Conquest, has expanded to over 
three millions to-day; measurements of this kind would be impossible if the answer 
“Canadian” instead of ‘French’ were accepted under the heading of racial origin, 
yet undoubtedly if the descendants of the original French colonists are not “Cana- 


dians’’, no one is; (c) finally, racial origin is an important subject for study in a 


“new” country like Canada from a: scientific standpoint, 7z.e., from the standpoint 
of the’student of ethnology, criminology, and the social and ‘‘biometric’’ sciences 


in general. 


To accept the answer ‘‘Canadian”’ to the question on racial origin would confuse 
the data and defeat the purpose for which the question is asked. However, summary 
statistics of third-generation Canadians are shown on page 107, and details by pro- 
vinces and cities will be found at pp. 255-293 of Vol. II of the Census of 1921. 

Racial Distribution, 1871, 1881, 1901-1921.—The racial origins of the 


_people of Canada as collected at the censuses of 1871, 1881, 1901, 1911 and 1921 


are shown in Table 27, while percentage figures are given in Table 28 for the popu- 


lations of the various racial origins at the above censuses. Details as to the racial 


origins of the 1921 population were given by provinces on pp. 108-109 of the 1924 
Year Book, and the racial origins of the population of the nine largest cities on p. 110 


‘of the same volume. 


During the past decade the total increase of population was 1,581,840. The 
increase in the population of English origin was 722,346, or 45-67 p.c. of the total; 
of Irish, 57,433, or 3-63 p.c.; of Scottish, 175,757, or 11-11 p.c.; of other British, 


16,382, or 1-04 p.c.; of French 397,861, or 25-15 p.c. The British races were 


responsible for 61-66 p.c. of the total increase in population during the decade, 
and, together with the French population, which is almost wholly a native-born 
population, account for 1,369,779, or more than 86-6 p.c. of the total increase for 
the decade. 

1 For detailed material on racial origins, see pp. 351-565 of Vol. I of the Census of 1921, published by 


the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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When the changes in the racial distribution of the population during the first 
two decades of the century are considered, one of the most notable features is the 
increase in the population of English race from 23-47 p.c. in 1901 to 25-30 p.c. in 
1911 and 28-96 p.c. in 1921. The Irish element in the population has declined 
from 18-41 p.c. in 1901 to 14-58 p.c. in 1911 and 12-61 p.c. in 1921, and the Scottish 
from 14-90 in 1901 to 13-85 in 1911 and 13-35 in 1921. The total population of the 
British races was 57-03 p.c. in 1901, 54-08 p.c. in 1911, and 55-40 p.c. in 1921. 
The other great racial element in the population is the French, which constituted 
30-70 p.c. of the total population in 1901, 28-52 p.c. in 1911 and 27-91 p.c. in 1921. 
Thus 87-73 p.c. of the population were in 1901 of the two great racial stocks, 82-60 
p.c. in 1911 and 83-31 p.c. in 1921. So, taking the twenty years from 1901 to 1921, 
there has been a decline in the percentage of the British and French racial elements 
to the total population. 

This decline has been due in the main to the immigration of continents! Euro- 
peans to Canada during the past twenty years, which have seen the growth of the 
Scandinavian element in our population from 0-58 to 1-90 p.c., of the Hebrews 
from 0-30 p.c. to 1-44 p.c., and of the Italians from 0-20 to 0-76 p.c. The popula- 
tion of German race, if we may accept the statistics furnished, has declined from 
5:78 p.c. of the total in 1901 to 3-35 p.c., but on the other hand, the Dutch have 
increased from 0-63 p.c. in 1901 to 1-34 p.c. in 1921. Altogether, the percentage 
of the total population of European racial origin, other than British and French, 
increased from 8-51 p.c. of the total in 1901 to 14-15 p.c. in 1921. 

Asiatic immigration to Canada in the past twenty years has been responsible 
for the increase of the Asiatic population from 0-44 p.c. to 0-75 p.c. of the popu- 
lation. In the same period the population of Negro origin has declined from 0-32 
p.c. to 0-21 p.c. of the total, and that of Indian origin from 2-38 p.c. to 1-26 p.c. 

Details of the racial distribution of the people at each census are given by 
actual numbers and by percentages in Tables 27 and 28 respectively. 

27.— Origins of the People according to the Census of 1871, 1881, 1901, 1911 and 1921. 


Notrre.—The figures for 1871 are for the four original provinces (Ontario, Quebec, New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia) only. Origins were not recorded in 1891. 


Origins. 1871. 1881. 1901. 1911. 1921. 
No. No. No. No. No. 

British— ° 
Binglish Pa iuel tere ne hie Cees 706,369 881,301 1,260,899 1,823, 150 2,545,496 
ETS ee Ueto ah eee A ners 846,414 957, 403 988, 721 1,050,384 1,107,817 
MS COCCI sis (een anit ancl 2 ner 549, 946 699, 863 800, 154 997, 880 1,173, 687 
Other’ 5) ehh he UO Vie TRAST Ie STS 9,947 13,421 25,008 41,953 
Total British............... 2,110,502 | 2,548,514 | 3,063,195 | 3,896,985 4,868,903. 
rene ney pans 2 Ae ae oak rks CER ae Peta Una 1,082,940 1,298,929 1,649,371 | 2,054,890 2, 452° Zot 
USER Are: site Ate At re acs ane ne eae =) - 10,947 42,535 107,671 
Belen eee eee atl ee oer ko UM ee - - 2,994 9,593 20,234 
Bulgarian and Rumanian................. = = 354 5,875 15,285. 
GH INCRE SPN AN pet ed eh em ae - 4,383 Waste 27,774 39, 587 
Czech (Bohemian and Moravian)........ - — = = 8,840 
EDU GCI Eee Hee de We nie ee ee 29,662 30,412 33, 845 54, 986 117,506 
PATNI vi 4, eae oy. Cha ec re pe - - 2,502 15,497 21,494 
(Genin anieye LEME eee ees Oke oe Cae 202,991 254,319 310,501 393,320 |. 294, 636. 
OOK 000 ear. gin k aay PA a yee tae ay Pe OD - - 291 3,594 5,740 
FLOR GOW sees Se ee aera 1255 /a 667 16,131 75,681 126, 196 
LUN GAN TAT yr p ob ck Cer ah i tee ee V te eee A - - 1,549 11,605 13,181 
TVR STR eet ton che ee rah an ke A RO 23,035 108,547 127,941} 105,492 110,814 
Ttalianty eh Ae Oke is, Aa abe 1,035 1,849 10, 834 45,411 66, 769 
JAPANESE A ae hel ee es Sl on - - 4,738 9,021 15,868 
DCEO Ai toes as can tiees 1f.2 en aeenty. yeehe a 21,496 21,394 17,437 16,877 18,291 
POLIS aed te tal creme Pek am cee - - 6, 285 33,365 53,403 


1 Includes ‘“‘half-breeds’’. 
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27.—Origins of the People according to the Census of 1871, 1881, 1901, 1911 and 1921 
—concluded. 

Origins. 1871. 1881. 1901. 1911. “1921. 

No. No. No. No. No. 
UE IDIEST ie aes Be IR AN OG as 607 £, 227, 19,825 43, 142 100; 064 
RORPUSCLITRE MITE Th roe cee eee ere aen 1,623 Se 22e 31,042 107,535 167,359 
Pero roabinniis:), /smtnles's bakes abe adhd - - - - 3,906 
PMA e PLE MRC Mar etl SO is he gay ah a 2,962 4,588 3, 865 6, 625 12,837 
BPRIEICrtie Cr eRe NT Sob al md - - 1,681 3,880 313 
Ukrainian—Bukovinian.:................ - - 3 9,960 1,616 
RS IIOCIAIE hose dud, Siete cast ee va - 5, 682 35, 158 24, 456 
Tih 0s, AWESS OR EM RAD Me REE SEB = = 4 29,845 16,861 
MUR TAINIAM | ios 5 pts. ce en aceeen - - - - 63, 788 
TREE. Ce au er SU ee a e222) 3,952 1,454 20, 652 18,915 
(UE TRSEEEE VN SECTS eh AR an UP 7,561 40, 806 31,539 147,345 21, 249 
Grand Total....... Ye ett $,485, 761 | 4,324,816 | 5,371,315 | 7,206,643 8, 788, 483 


2 Encludes Danish, Icelandic, Norwegian and Swedish; in 1921 they were respectively 21,124, 15,876, 
68,856 and 61,503. 3 Included with Austrians. 4 Included with Galicians. 


28.—Percentage of the People of each Racial Origin to the total Population, 1871, 
1881, 1901, 1911 and 1921. 


Number per cent of population. 


Origins. — — 

1871. 1881. 1901. 1911. 1921. 

British— p.c. Dic. Dic: p.c. p.c. 
BPTI TS LRE eetite arte) eal nto cccxsnalezsvatdiear es ix 20-26 20-38 23 -47 25-30 28-96 
USER s S48 bt 08 Sa oll RA Anaemia 24-28 22-14 18-41 14-58 12-61 
OU SCI att LED, ich ocael oa one aaa eie ns 15-78 16-18 14-90 13-85 13-35 
(EULCLES Br a mek cal cea a Mea aaa bo ae 0-23 0-23 0-25 0-35 0-48 
Total British, ......44....... 60-55 58-93 57-03 54-08 55-40 
Pereneey 2s Aenean eke ed Wheadll rreh Ba eve 31-07 30-03 30-70 28-52 27-91 
PREIS ETI on bt eeny side coclievarar Sra aleve ty whe, won tetes - - 0-20 0-59 1-23 
SOU par ee MDs GM, cs wal ste aUiuinrer eae Sap ras - - 0-06 0-18 0-23 
Bulgarian and Rumanian is See = = 0-01 | | | 0-08 0:17 
MOAR Sr seat ee tein Non tre oaks ete - 0-10 0-32 OES 0-45 
Czech (Bchemian and Moravian)........ - - - = 0-10 
He LARD Caan ON he Tad, 6 Ue ee IP Pek oir a es 0-85 0-70 0-63 0-76 1-34 
PREM URI Soe oo. celta a cee nalina wale dies: « - - 0-05 0-22 0-24 
CEL TCR AG EGLO Rep a eR a 5-82 5-88 5-78 5-46 3°35 
(GUYER oe © ai I ee Me a - - 0-01 0-05 0-06 
TE KE SER Sik col ean OL Ae - 0-02 0-30 1:05 1-44 
TE ETRVESE Re PENT WL Tha eae NT ADE A Se ol - - 0-03 0-16 0-14 
TEU GIES yelah Conch tote ha OE RE i Pa, 0-66 2-51 2-38 1-46 1-26 
Ribs en eae a to eres CRP ce Shoe ec 0-03 0-04 0-20 0-63 0-76 
MED ANOSE Fae ec me Oaie bd aah hee RR okies ~ - 0-09 0:18 0-18 
"RSTO. aaa. US ae MAA LO i> ome 0-62 0-50 0-32 0-23 0-21 
OS es a a RR ele eM A a a - - 0-12 0-46 0-61 
UU SIRETIRN OED SIND EAP Sg ons ae a a a 0-02 0-03 0-37 0-60 1-14 
WSEC RIES FSS 005, Gl Sua yaa A 0-05 0-12 0-58 1-49 1-90 
PHIM DOULA Won eeu Riles sy sca eee - - - - 0-04 
“SASSER ce UU, A! SN ar 0-08 0-11 0-07 0-09 0-15 
METI T EMH te een ae, ioditte islets one dade - - 0-03 0-05 0-01 
Ukrainian—Bukovinian.................. - - - 0-14 0-02 
AACN AU ONS or ceo ok - - 0-11 0-49 0-28 
niglenian ss. aero tae ee - ~ = 0-41 0-19 
Wiker Ain iy F see eh yh sac dhe _ - - - 0-73 
STE he Woes nla te a, A ili aa a 0-08 0-09 0-03 0-29 0:22 
“ADE SEIT Ra 0-22 0-94 0-59 2-04 0-24 
AWS Tr A ane? (coe Ay ds 100-00 100-00 1006-00 100-00 100-00 


Section 9.—Religions.' 


The religions of the people of Canada have been recorded at each of the censuses 
taken since 1871, the instruction book issued to the enumerators at the census of 
1921 stating that the religion of each person should be recorded, specifying the 
denomination, sect or community to which the persons belonged or adhered, or which 


1¥or detailed information on the religions of the population, see pp. 567-768 of Vol. I of the Census of 
“oan by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
0—8} 
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he or she favoured. The number of persons stating their preference for each of 
the principal religious bodies at each of the censuses is given in Table 29, while 
percentage figures are presented in Table 30. 

In recent years there will be noted certain changes in the religious distribution 
of the population, corresponding in a considerable degree to the changes in racial 
origin noted above. For example, contemporaneously with the increase in the 
percentage of persons of English race during the past 20 years, there has taken 
place an increase in the Anglicans from 12-69 p.c. of the population in 1901 to 
16-02 p.c. in 1921. The Presbyterians, to some extent as a result of Scottish immi- 
gration, have also increased from 15-68 p.c. of the total population in 1901 to 16-04 
p.c. in 1921. Further, synchronizing with increasing immigration from continental 
Europe, the Lutherans have increased in the same period from 1-72 to 2-26 p.c., 
the Greek Church from 0-29 to 1-98 p.c., and the Jews from 0-31 to 1-42 p.c., 
while increasing Asiatic immigration is reflected in the growth of the adherents of 
Eastern religions from 0-29 to 0-46 p.c. i 

Of the total population of 1921 (8,788,483), 8, 572, 100 or 97-5 p.c. are classified 
as belonging to some Christian denomination or sect, 172,529, or 1-9 p.c., as non- 
Christian, this figure including 125,197 Jews, 40,554 of Eastern religions and 6,778 
Pagans, leaving less than 0-5 p.c. otherwise reported. 

On pages 112-113 of the 1924 Year Book appears a table giving for Canada 
and for the provinces the number of adherents of each of 64 specified religions, 
as well as (in a footnote) the totals for Canada for 57 others. In addition, there 
were 119 sects enumerated, each with fewer than 10 adherents. Thus altogether 
240 distinct sects or denominations are reported, as compared with 203 in 1911 and 
157 in 1901. 


29. People at each Decennial Census, 1871-1921. 
Religions. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 

Adventistsrinm. tensioner: 6,179 TAQ 6,354 8,058 10,406 14,179 
IA. STOStICS ate seis aoe - = - 3,613 3,110 594 
Anglicans . 02h ee ene ee 494,049 574,818 646, 059 681,494 1,043,017 1,407,994 
Baptistsle avcciemewes cate 239, 343 296, 525 303, 839 318,005 382,720 421,731 
‘Brethrenies. caesar aes 2,305 8, 831 11,637 8,014 9,278 11,580 
Buddhists tela one ca eee - - ~ 10,407 10,012 11, 281 
Christiansen oe ace - - - 7,484 17, 264 12,566 
Christian Science........... - - - 2,619 5,073 13, 826 
Contucianss-saee 3. ee = - - seas 14,562 27,114 
Congregationalists.......... 21, 829 26, 900 28,157 28 , 293 34,054 30,730 
Disciples of Christ.......... - 20,193 12,763 14, 900 11,329 9,367 
Doukhoborsiaveese eae - - ~ 8,775 10,493 12,648 
Evangelical Association..... 4,701 - - 10, 193 10,595 13, 905 
Friends (Quakers)........... 7,345 6, 553 4,650 4,100 4,027 3,149 
Greek Church 24..5.4 he 18 - - 15, 630 88.507 169,832 
VOWS soya See ee en 1,115 2,393 6,414 16,401 74,564 125,197 
Lutherans. . 37, 935 46,350 63 , 982 02,524 229,864 286,458 
Mennonites. (ine. ‘Hutterites) = - 2 31, 797 44, 625 58,797 
Methodistar sear. 1 enna eee 567,091 742,981 847,765 916,886 | 1,079,993 1,159, 458 
IMOTINONS iy Seas 534 | - - 6,891 15,871 19, 622 
INO religion: eek sees ae eee 5,146 2,634 - 4,810 26,027 21,739 
IPAS ANIE’s.< ch we RIee ees aoe 1,886 4,478 = 15,107 11,840 6,778 
Plymouth Brethren......... 2,229 = - 3,040 3,438 6,482 - 
iPresbyteriaise ae. ..2 a0 ee. 544,998 676, 165 755,326 842,531 1,116,071 1,409,407 
Ierotestantsw sale ane eee 10, 146 6,519 12,2538 11,612 80, 265 30, 754 
Roman Catholics........... 1,492,029 1,791,982 1,992,017 |} 2,229,600 | 2,833,041 3,389, 636 
Salvation ATI eco wee eee - - 13, 949 10,308 18, 834 24,733 
Wnion' Churches enn ras.e ee - - - 29 633 8,728 
(Wnitariansy eles epee sie 2,275 2,126 | - 1,777 1,934 30228 4,926 
OUer eectgs ig, as fie eae ee 27,558 21,382 36,942 17, 923 31,316 55,918 
INOINELV CRE Aa tee ee 17,055 86, 769 89,355 43 , 222 32,490 19,354 

‘Powal jee. t.4 fe 3,485,761 | 4,324,810 | 4,833,239 | 5,371,315 | 7,206,643 8,788,483 


Including Tunkers in 1871, 1881, 1891. 2 Included with Baptists in 1891. 
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30.—Percentage of Specified Denominations to Total Population in Census Years, 


1871-1921. 
Denominations. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 
p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 

Ae VenbISGsusiil 26. coulda 2 <5 0-18 0°17 0-13 0-15 0-14 0-16 
PATHPUMMATIS’ f 5 5c is cto Harc loc ie wis 2 14-17 13-35 13-37 12-69 14-47 16-02 
TRACT US Ue a 6°87 6-86 6°29 5-9 5-31 4-80 
ALERTED TES ch ae a - - - 0-13 0-23 0-14 
Congregationalists.......... 0:63 0-62 0-58 0-53 0:47 0°35 
Disciples of Christ.......... - 0-47 0-26 0-28 0°16 0-11 
Eastern religions!........... ~ - 0-19 0-29 0-39 0-46 
Evangelical Association..... 0-13 - - 0-19 0-15 0-16 
Rareéis ChurGhiow ass. sts. - - - 0-29 1-23 1-93 
RV EME te si Sots ce < 4% 0-03 0-06 0-13 0-31 1-03 1-42 
MGPNOTANS ee, I32 5 Wis (kis oe 1-09 1-06 1-32 1-72 . 3-19 3°26 
WECTBOD ICS? rinsc ccs oes sewed ~ ~ - 0-59 0-62 0:67 
MECN OCIBESSeE nh cs oc 16-27 17-11 17-54 17-07 14-98 13-19 
MGrnONS eerte ale. dace ox° ) 0-02 - 0-13 0-22 0-22 
EN POMPIOM yy ce. oc 5 a daee 0-15 - - 0-09 0-36 0-25 
(CEESC ORL 5513 SS oe 0-05 0-10 0-56 0-28 0-16 0-08 
Presbyterians..............- 15-63 15-64 15-63 15-68 15-48 16-04 
PETOUCStATIUGT. fees Cees et: 0-29 0-15 0-25 0-22 0-42 0°35 
Roman Catholies........... 42-80 41-43 41-21 41-51 39°31 38°57 
SAV AtONVATIINY ss... .sheie a ac - _ 0-29 0-19 0:26 0-28 
PA ROUHETS 8 sia s cpoie: drocoesess cn: 's 1-20 0-37 0-59 0-94 0-95 1-32 
Unspecified ............050.. 0:49 2-07 1-66 0-80 0-47 0-22 

MOURN He one 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 


i 1 Eastern Religions includes Confucians, Buddhists, Mohammedans, Shintos, Sikhs, Hindus, Bahais, 
aoists. 


2 Included with Baptists in 1891. 


Section 10.—Rural and Urban Population.’ 


In Table 31 are given statistics showing the growth of rural and urban popula- 
tion respectively since 1891. - For the purposes of the census, the population residing 
in cities, towns and incorporated villages has been defined as urban, and that out- 
side of such localities as rural. Thus the distinction here made between “rural” 
and “urban” population is a distinction of provincial legal status rather than of 
size of aggregations of population within limited areas. Since the laws of the 
various provinces differ in regard to the population necessary before a municipality 
may be incorporated as urban (the laws of Saskatchewan, for example, making 
provision that 50 people actually resident on an area not greater than 640 acres 
may claim incorporation as a village, while the Ontario law now requires that 
villages asking for incorporation shall have a population of 750 on an area not 
exceeding 500 acres), the line of demarcation between rural and urban population 
is not uniformly drawn throughout the Dominion, as far as comparable aggregations 
of population are concerned. To a limited extent, however, Table 33 will permit 
the student of population statistics to make, at least for Canada as a whole, his 
own line of demarcation between rural and urban population.* 


While a summary comparison between urbanization in Canada in 1921 and in 
the United States in 1920 would lead us to the conclusion that our country, though 
far less densely peopled than the United States, had an almost equally large per- 


3 See also pp. 343-349 of Voi. I of the Census of 1921, published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


4In the United States, urban population is classified by the Census Bureau as that residing in cities 
and other incorporated places having 2,500 inhabitants or more, and in “‘towns”’ having 2,500 inhabitants 
or more in Massachusetts, New Hampshire and Rhode Island. While such ‘‘towns’’, under the forms 
of local government existing in these states, are partly rural in character, the United States Census Bureau 


_ considers that the total urban population of these states is not greatly exaggerated thereby. 
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centage of its population in urban communities, viz., 49-52 in Canada as compared 
with 51-4 in the United States, the fact that in the United States inhabitants of 
places having under 2,500 population are included with rural population, while in 
Canada the inhabitants of many places with less than 100 population are classed as 
urban, must be taken into account. A fairer basis of comparison is secured if the 
same population limits are taken for both countries, as may be done by using Table ~ 
33. Thus, at the census of 1920, the United States had 25-9 p.c. of its population 
resident in cities of 100,000 and over, while Canada in 1921 had only 18-87 p.c. of 
its population in such places. The United States had an additional 16-4 p.c. of its 
population residing in cities of between 10,000 and 100,000 population and 4-7 
p.c. in cities and towns of 5,000 to 10,000, while Canada had in places of these 
categories only 13-32 p.c. and 4:36 p.c. respectively of its population. Thus, 
taking all places of 5,000 and over—the lowest population for which comparative 
figures are readily available—47 p.c. of the population of the United States resided 

in such places as compared with 36-55 p.c. of the population of Canada, showing the 
~ much higher degree of urbanization which has been reached in the United States— 
a natural thing in an older settled and more densely peopled country. 


On the basis of the census classification, it is obvious from Table 31 that in 
the last decade, as in the previous one, urban communities absorbed somewhat 
over two-thirds of the total increase in population, with the result that the urban 
population of Canada was in 1921 nearly equal to the rural. Out of every 1,000 
persons in the country, 505 were resident on June 1, 1921, in rural and 495 in urban 
communities, as compared with 546 in rural and 454 in urban communities on June 
1, 1911, 625 in rural and 375 in urban communities in 1901, and 682 in rural and 
318 in urban communities in 1891. The general fact that rural populations are 
proportionately more largely male and urban populations more largely female is 
brought out in Table 34. 


From Table 33, showing the distribution of urban population in Canada by 
size of cities and towns, it becomes evident that for the first time in its census history 
~ Canada possesses cities of more than half a million population. These are Montreal 
and Toronto, with 618,506 and 521,893 inhabitants respectively, the former having 
in its neighbourhood several ‘‘satellite” cities, Verdun, Westmount, Lachine, Ovtre- 
mont, which, with other smaller towns in its vicinity, bring the population of “Greater 
Montreal” to the 700,000 mark. No other city has attained the 200,000 mark, 
but during the past decade Hamilton and Ottawa have been added to Winnipeg 
and Vancouver as cities of over 100,000 population, while Quebec, which in 1911 
was, together with Hamilton and Ottawa, in the 50,000 to 100,000 class, has been 
joined in that class, though at a considerable interval, by Calgary, London, Edmon- 
ton and Halifax. In the 25,000 to 50,000 class, there were in 1921 the seven cities of 
Saint John, Victoria, Windsor, Regina, Brantford, Saskatoon and Verdun. Details 
of the population of these and other smaller cities and towns of 5,000 and over are | 
given by censuses from 1871 to 1921 in Table 35, while the populations of urban 
communities having a population of from 1,000 to 5,000 in 1921 are given for 1901, 
1911 and 1921 in Table 36. 
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. 31.—Rural and Urban Population, by Provinces and Territories, 
1891, 1901, 1911 and 1921. 


1891. 1901. 
Provinces. | 
Rural. Urban. Rural. Urban. 
PE ISRCO ENCE WAT CD AIANIC eat lk ae Ue ete henlaeentde ocx esis 94, 823 14,255 88,304 14,955 
Nova Scotia. 0 a, MRS ara ae EE SP, ZO a a ey a a AO 373, 403 76, 993 330,191 129,383 
ONCE EVRY CE) sg Cel SR ipa SIORIRS Baa OO Tan Ja i es LeU 272,362 48,901 253, 835 77,280 
TR | co. 25 ae EE ill ar Ce a 988, 820 499,715 994, 833 654,065 
ROTI AR TOM PRIM eh eet ae ky Uae ee SES AAT ae 1,295, 323 818,998 1, 246, 969 935,978 
WUES OL RES OD YK oh. seh ee a yk are a 111,498 41,008 184, 7753 70, 4363 
AEA COMOW OTN THES ec icc La ae chloe tee tlsle chidoloule 1 ~ 77,0138 14, 2663 
LAIN GSES EES. cult sls Seale ene RAIN RA BL ane OR oO 1 - 54, 4892 18, 5332 
IBF G WTEC: oli bEenT OVE Peat Cae ami tieg dl ee Ema Bese Rete 60, 945 37, 228 88,478 90,179 
AAO Ce ECOL Vee Gee eh Mlle sd 4 ab lists sice cate apiluneeks 1 - 18,077 9,142 
PNGTU NW estmlerrivories sin 5.. shies hic osc eacdalels oy Ole 1 - 20,129 - 
En VAT ANAGIATION AVY 1 skis this lide aeOae «i atteerecs Sais = = = 
PROCAIGACE Retire ete he cre Pm Rhy bs df oll pe 3,296,141 | 1,537,098 3,357,093 2,014, 222 
E Numerical increase 
A 1911. 1921. in decade 1911-21. 
rovinces. : aN Sas 0 i he 22 et RE 159 TR I CF Mc BL IMO EAL Ta 
Rural. Urban. Rural. Urban. Rural. Urban. 
Prince Edward Island....... 78, 758 14,970 69, 522 19,093 —9, 236 4,123 
INOW OCOUA Me: bea se es 306, 210 186, 128 296,799 227,038 —9,411 40,910 
New Brunswick............. 252,342 99,547 263 , 432 124,444 11,090 24,897 
UE) STC ee 1,038, 9345 966, 8425 | 1,038,630 1,322, 569 —304 355, 727 
RO MENTIOR MURIEL Lab 1,198,8034 | 1,328,489 1, 227,030 1, 706, 632 28, 227 378, 143 
Manitobae.. eterno eens» 261,0294 200, 365 348, 502 261,616 87,473 61,251 
Saskatchewan............... 361, 0373 131,3953 538, 552 218,958 Wer fein Es) 87, 563 
JNU 32 BO te a eee 236, 6332 137, 6622 365, 550 » 222,904 128,917 85, 242 
British Columbia.!......... 188,796 203, 684 277,020 247, 562 88, 224 43,878 
MWukon Merritory /.......:).'. 4,647 3,865 2,851 1,306 —1,796 —2,559 
Northwest Territories...... 6, 5074 - 7,988 - 1, 481 = 
Royal Canadian Navy...... ~ - 485 - 485 - 
POGAL See) ch ee 3,933, 696 3,272, 947 4,436,361 4,352,122 502, 665 1,079,175 


1 The population (98,967) in territory now comprised in the provinces of Alberta, Saskatchewan and 
in the Yukon and Northwest Territories was classified as rural in the census of 1891. ?Volume I, Census 
1911, places the urban population of Alberta for that year at 141,937. Included in this figure was the popu- 
lation (5,250) of twelve places which, according to the Report of the Municipal Commissioner for Alberta, 
were not then incorporated. These places were Aetna, Banff, Bankhead, Bellevue, Bickerdike, Canmore, 
Cardiff, Exshaw, Hillcrest, Passburg, Queenston and Elmpark. The correction resulting from this and 
from other small adjustments consequent upon more definite knowledge as to incorporated areas, places 
the urban population for 1911 at 137,662. Similar corrections have been made in the urban and rural figures 
for the census of 1901. %As corrected in Census Report, Prairie Provinces, 1916. 4As changed by Extension 
of Boundaries Act, 1912. ®The urban population of 970,791 shown in Volume I, Census 1911, is reduced to 
966,842 and the rural increased from 1,032,441 to 1,038,934 by the transfer of the population of Maniwaki, 
Martinville, Moisie, St. Bruno, St. Martin and St. Vincent de Paul from urban to rural, by adjustments in 
area of the villages of Ste. Anne and Ste. Geneviéve, and by the Extension of Boundaries Act, 1912. 


32.—Percentage Distribution of Rural and Urban Population by Provinces and 
Territories, 1891, 1901, 1911 and 1921. 


Notr.—In the use’of this table, reference should be made to the notes appended to the preceding table 
showing rural and urban pcpulation by numbers. 


1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 

Provinces. | a 

Rural. | Urban.| Rural. | Urban.| Rural. | Urban.| Rural. | Urban. 

p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 

Prince Edward Island............. 86-93 13:07 | 85-52 14-48 | 84-03 15-97 | 78-45 21-55 
GVA SCOLIAT Los sol eie tds Bo kasd. 82-91 17-09 71-85 28-15 62-20 37-80 56-66 . 43-34 
Pew PSTUNS WICK. ci dosschie ds feites le 84-78 15-22 76-66 23-34 71-71 28-29 67-92 32-08 
IBM DOCA tLe Ries. Con eten, oo nt hae. 66-43 33°57 60°33 39-67 51-80 48-20 43-99 56:01 
UES ERST OS. E00 ee A a 61-26 38-74 57-12 42-88 47-43 52-57 41-83 58-17 
Ba CODES Set sete. sere e dal eatees 73-11 26-89 72-40 27-60 56°57 43-43 57-12 42-88 
BPAOCACCHOW ATEN. ch oh ects auienie an 8 = 84-37 15-63 13°32 26-68 71-10 28-90 
BRPHOTGH oe, aenae CORE & Rete ate ta et 6 = 74-62 25-38 63 +22 36-78 62-12 37°88 
British Columbia, ...... 0). 4. Nonudes 62-08 37-92 49-52 50-48 48-10 51-90 52-81 47-19 
“ive Leos TMM PSS grin) 20) Gk ee eee ee ne 6 - 66:41 33°59 54-59 45-41 68-58 381-42 
Northwest Territories............. 6 — | 100-00 — | 100-00 -— | 100-00 - 
Royal Canadian Navy............. = = = = - — | 100-00 - 
MORALS a. A ire. oe cleetns 68-20 | 31-80 | 62-50 | 37-501 54-58 | 45-42! 50-48 49-52 


6 The population in the territory now comprised in the provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan and 
the Yukon and Northwest Territories was classified as rural in the’census of 1891. 
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33.—Urban Population of Canada, divided by Size of Municipality Groups, 1901, 
1911 and 1921. 


1901. 1911. 1921. 
In Cities and Towns| Num- Per cent} Num- Per cent} Num- Per cent 
of ber Popula- of ber Popula- of ber Popula- of 
of tion. Total of tion. Total of tion. Total 
Places. Pop. | Places. Pop. | Places. ‘ Pop. 
Over 500}000.:...5:. - - - - - - 2! 1,140,399 12-97 
Between— 
400,000 and 500, 000 - - - 1 490, 504 6-81 - - = 
800,000 and 400,000 ] 328,172 6-11 il 381, 833 5-30 - - - 
209.990 and 300,000 1 209, 892 3-91 - = = - - - 
100,000 and 200,000 - _ ~ 2, 236,436 3-28 4 518,298 5-90 
50,000 and 100,000 3 181,402 3 +38 3 247,741 3°44 5 336, 650 3°83 
25,000 and 50,000 5 188, 869 3°52 6 241, 858 3°34 7 239,096 2-72 
15,000 and 25,000 3 55,499 1-03 11 193,977 2-69 19 370, 990 4-22 
10,000 and 15,000 8 96, 913 1-80 18 226,251 3°14 18 224,033] - 2-55 
5,000 and 10,000 36 270,032 5-03 45 321,179 4-46 54 382, 762 4-36 
3,000 and 5,000 51 195,621 3-64 67 216, 152 3-00 72 202720 3°10 
1,000 and 3,000 196 331, 136 6-16 235 409,845) | 5-68 293 492,116 5-59 
500 and =: 11,000 167 121,591 2-26 238 173,414 2°41 290 215,648 2-44 
Under: 500 se eee: = 35,095 0-65 - By bye 1-86 - 159,410 1-84 
(otal os 22.8 — | 2,014,222} 37-50 — | 3,272,947) 45-42 & | 4,352,122} 49-52 
34.—Percentage of Males to Females in Rural and Urban Populations, 1921. 
Provinces. Rural. Urban. Provinces. Rural. Urban. 
p.c. p.c. DG. p.c. 
Prince Edward Island......... 107 SOull2A.Lbentacseiganscevsen eee nee 134 106 
Nova scotiatee: coma cate 108 OS British; Columbiana. ssc. 131 115 
New Brunswick............... 109 92h) Mukonhernitoryn see ase 219 195 
QCD ECM orem! Shee Vere a4 ae 107 O04) @INEWs, LRerritorics eause sete 107 = 
Ontariore one ONO es dae 113 95 —_—__ | —_______ 
Manito batty 70 air holee fea 119 101 Canada nn. vas s.r 116 97 
Saskatchewan’. conse .s seeeeiees 126 107 


Population of Cities and Towns having over 5,000 Inhabitants in 1921, 


35. 
compared with 1871-81-91-1901-11. 


Notr.—The cities and towns in which a Board of Trade exists are indicated by an asterisk (*), and 
those in which there isa Chamber of Commerce by a dagger (ft). In all cases the population is for the 
city or town municipality as it existed in 1921. 


————————————————————— ———————————————— EE — OOOO OO 


Population. 
Cities and Towns. Provinces. ———— eet 
1871. 1881. 1891. }] 1901 1911. 1921. 

“Montreal. verbs eee sets Quebeceiv. oe eens 115,000 |155,238 |219,616 |328,172 |490,50411 618,506 
“Toronto Lae wo peateremhe wracclee anea Rees Ontario aes ser 59,000 | 96,196 |181,215 |209,892 |381,8332] 521,893 
EWinnipemee. Ga Ak, Hoehne Mami tobasir.e hc ser. 241 7,985 | 25,639 | 42,340 |136,035 | 179,087 
* VEMCOUVOI Sal cs deb tides eye de British Columbia... - — | 13,709 | 27,010 {100,401 | 117,217 
Tilamaltonserees 2 eee Fe ee Ontario. neo. 2 eee 26,880 | 36,661 | 48,959 | 52,634 | 81,969 | 114,151 
"Ottawa. Say ee dimes Ae eae nC ae cent A ....| 24,141 | 31,307 | 44,154 | 59,928 | 87,062 | 107,843 
AQUEHEC Uk Gare ccks Ae See Quebecser ie Ueee 59,699 | 62,446 | 63,090 | 68,840 | 78,710 95,193 
eC@alwary 5. getters a, eee Albertanc® in eee = Ds 3, 876 4,392 | 43,704 63,305 
Tlondon . Leas A Sea te, ods er: Ontariowe (eee 18,000 | 26,266 | 31,977 | 37,976 | 46,300 60,959 
"Bl miontons! iis Ost aeieles As. eee Albertantie:, ase s - - — | 4,176 | 31,0643] 58,821 
*Halifax oie ual rake Sh ty Sooper ales Soto Nova Scotia........ 29,582 | 36,100 | 38,437 | 40,832 | 46,619 58,372 
*Saint John Ae ee RARE > Bree: New Brunswick....} 41,325 | 41,353 | 39,179 | 40,711 | 42,511 47,166 
TVietGNa Gee reas AS British Columbia...} 3,270 5,925 | 16,841 | 20,919 | 31,660 38,727 
*Windsor fs A Anes AR Ontario... eee 4,253 6,561 | 10,3822 | 12,153 | 17,829 38,591 
* REZ Pee eee chaos eee Saskatchewan...... - - ~ 2,249 | 30,213 34, 432 
iBrantiond@ecceue heen ce wea ke Ontario eee 8,107 9,616 | 12,753 | 16,619 | 23,132 29,440 
*Saskatoonte css. h 2e.te ee Saskatchewan...... - - - 113 | 12,004 25,739 
Ver Cntr nt ie eer senectenaeepaieie Quebec see ee - 278 296 1,888 | 11,629 25,001 
TEL eee ee eee ss LUI Fe 3, 800 6,890 | 11,264 | 13,993 | 18,222 24,117 


ar pa 
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35.—Population of Cities and Towns having over 5,009 Inhabitants in 1921, 
compared with 1871-81-91-1901-11—continued. 


Cities and Towns. Provinces. 


MSHETHTOO Ores oo 4.ccR eio'slag oes QUCHECUE es vese sts. 
Ee ee was ate *...|Nova Scotia 
POO EVI VGEB S. cl sles tes ices Quebec tee. Les 
el SQ G 10) og, Oe Ontariorui es 0, 
PARCT TAPS GONE ANS OAs fe eee chet cine! Stee 08 ere Se a 
Sault pte, Maries. 9... %.ek.... SCOP Per eee ee Pe 
WREVCLDOTOUE DS cetacean aves SOM See tae Re: 
ANGE G VV TERT TILEY. bate aisle’. nieree oe a es a ry 
MP WACHOPINER Scio eee tice c es ER eh. ee te, 8 
MATOOSOUEW Tre cote ie ee oc we Saskatchewan...... 
SOLO T I eRe oh etar..ci) abe aes cts ate ere Ontario... ree 
NV OSUDIOUNU fos cece tele serene Quebecs ih jae eid: 
PINPOHCLONM Aare ese Pk cok estes New Brunswick 
PRI ACOLISA Wittliest = ence fiealn lees Nova Scotia 
PONG OLOe ee it tok ics paves ONTARIO ae ry ke 
ES Gab OOM Wino tad Gwe cies eo CNRS Sno ORT 
AADAC LINGE eee os oe ee enn! QOuebeawti3 ono 2 
STAG OU Ser iiss toils Slamtac wiartels Manitoba.) sac. 
FPOE SI ATEOUTI Ere iosiceh tsvelans he Ontario. (ase tae 
SRDS MEU ns cE nd weias = ear SUPA Ry ike, ena 
PIN ia pata AUS co37 wei ienrsiore aid a pe al eae eae 
*New Westminster............. British Columbia 
MGT ab Aer aee ks OO sv a s slays Ontanior pase thot. 
CUETOMION GEE Coots ks asbolocea ws Oe Ouebeck i sey ee 
SKE ie i 4 ata cL eA Sia aa Ontarion esc. a. 
OS ONIACE st ack eos ae Manitobaretiosen ts: 
*Charlottetown and Royalty.../P. E. Island........ 
Hse liewalianiy fet ee ae ys Ontario. Sens. ot. 
HO OUSOUR OLS sites sss seen SS MRO SP VA 
AOSTA AS ee nee oted f seine oe ae pha hang a ee 
Ova raeGree: 0 inn acta dae [Alberta |) eek. ob! 
AOU ELV ACINLNO!. otras tk ele: Qucbech's iat a, 
PUNO EDIE SAY apne e cichs wiildls opeieterne Ontario ee, 
johawinigan Ballsc..) ....<ecuteo Quebecsik. See: 
PINE Wks Mee oe SEEK 5 S55 austaraieree cee SS Dama ae Sate PR 
PESTOC RV MOUM tan: Facer ulate seca: Ontariovom weenie sd, 
PAMALIIOV SO fiels Mea id! ote (obncreroreneceoee Nova Scotia........ 
UL OORELOCIO St 6c. uhds as seats OMtAFIO sap ee nes 
*Moedicmenilata, sos. cccccwec 4 Ml bertae eos sae 
VALS YPTeLGs wee etree cchckclonc.s-cncbexer Quebec 5.1. eet. 
RIOT se clas Seen Bee Re eerie oS Le eA ARO 
*Nanaimo and suburbs......... British Columbia 
*New Glasgow.............- ee NOVA SCOLIai: nes 
RE ICOUOUET goa tebe ie) s-laiars) snaeevers Quebec ae are: 
PWVe lane ced eae ie Ales srercbelenarel we Ontario creche. 
Pr ITCLIOUTNU ees orale cto caensvord esxeGepvav' Bay AT UR 
PRO WO UMEIDES oo 5 oe chore. c8eci chet) nok Nova Scotia.:.....- 
PSECU LMP H Mie cn sitar daravete Quebec) a we. 
PEROCETICCOI at afc helo ulsreisieveoreee New Brunswick 
POAT EMIOU GI Fie 555 iss ole: id. cte hs Nova Scotia........ 
Thetford -Mines}....¢s26).0ce06 Quebecy. seesaw. 
“JECETEE) O) ROS Scot LIAM AAS OD ES Oe Ontario ane. 
TE CODE eee Ok akrshikowaleteve, air Quebec sess see eee. 
MRivrere.aw LOUp. 6s... cee Oa Vivant Mr eee Re, 
*North Vancouver, . i. <0 sine e British Columbia 
PE MER a ers Vape ie A elas havenlslevodees Ontario per ans: 
RG PeCNU OTOL aes ceil csenotitere erate \> Quebecs whe sae. 
PRIMA eee ok wiolervarssoitarclale Ontaniosss Sew. 
VD RM OAT aH 2 ee 2 aL Nova Scotia........ 
PEPINCE CAL DOL Gs se «hss ip nis’ oo ele ee Saskatchewan...... 
VC GS IGS Sa as oe rs Ontario tetera. tse: 
BONAAT TOUT a Se cic aie tion telo'e'e tele ld Nova Scotia........ 
RWeterwalloe yee: © ihc, «i ere aretece Cntanion soa. ce aae: 
BACLT GL Satay te sare Bere bi'S varclere lalate fee Whee ae 
2 YR aT ge Pea oath oe B 
psinit sic! Oo) Le Sah sas CPaeeeee: 
MEANT VA MORIN Se Os idee aroeiioteh je Quebee: isss. See: 
PPOTtAg OIA Prairie... 0: . anes «ss Manttobarn.eveta. oe 
tCap de la Madeleine........... Quebec...) eee 
POOEEI SYONCY. © 6 ys ses eehee e's Nova-Scotia........ 
EEINCOALUDCT Gig bo bogies wie ace oes British Columbia 
BRRETELONG fo tie Poh clas whaletod. Ontario LD foe 


ry 


1881. 


7,227 
1,480 
8, 670 


Population. 
1891. 1901. 
10,110 | 11,765 
2,427 9,909 
8,334 9,981 
1,425 |) 9,747 
19,263 | 17,961 
2,414 7,169 
9,717 | 12,886 
- 3, 633 
9,170 9,946 
= 1,558 
10,537 | 11,496 
3,076 | 8,856 
8,762 9,026 
2,459 6,945 
9,500 9,959 
10,366 | 11,485 
3,761 6,365 
aeriite\ Nh. UPL 
= 3,214 
6, 692 8,176 
3,349 5, 702 
6, 678 6,499 
9,052 9,068 
795 1,148 
7; 589 7,866 
1,553 2,019 
11,373 | 12,080 
9,916 9,117 
7,497 8,776 
4,066 4,394 
= 2,072 
7,016 9,210 
= 2,530 
Meoul t) 9242 
8,791 8, 940 
3,781 4,964 
8,612 8, 833 
= 1,570 
5,515 | 11,055 
3,347 | 4,220 
4,595 6,130 
3,776 4,447 
20 |) 3, 826 
2,035 1, 863 
= 2,027 
2,442 3,191 
6, 669 7,057 
6,502 (hailey 
6, 252 4,806 
— | 3,256 
4,401 5,156 
4,722 4,030 
4,175 | 4,569 
4,752 4,907 
- 2,511 
6,081 7,003 
5,102 5,993 
= 1,785 
6,805 6, 704 
6,089 6, 480 
= 1,595 
2,088 | 3,174 
5,550 5,949 
3,864 5,155 
1,710 oho 
3,363 3,901 
2,513 4,646 
4,363 4,217 
2,941 | 3,537 


16,405 
17, 723 
13,691 
15,196 
18,874 
14,9204 
18,360 
16,499 
12,484 
13 , 823 
15,175 
14,579 
11,345 
16,562 
12, 946 
14,054 
11, 688° 
13, 839 
11, 220 
9,947 
9,248 
13, 199 
10,770 
4,820 
10,299 
7,483 
11, 203 
9,876 
12,558 
7,436 
9,035 
9,797 
7,737 
4,265 
8,703 ® 
9,374 
8,973 
9,320 
5, 608 
9,449 
6,346 
8,306 
6,383 
5, 880 
5,318 
4,150 
7,470 
8,420 
7,208 
5,058 
7,261 
5, 626 
5, 903 
6,774 
8, 1967 
6, 828 
4,783 
6,964 
6,107 
6,254 
6,598 
6, 600 
3,302 
4,663 
6,420 
6,370 
4,750 
5, 892 


5,418 
4,184 
3,988 
4,359 


——__.__.——. 


1911. 


5, 902 
5, 883 
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35.—Population of Cities and Towns having over 5,000 Inhabitants in 1921, 
compared with 1871-81-91-1901-11—concluded. 


Population. 
Cities and Towns. Provinces. — —_——— — 
1871. 1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 

*Colling wood. ink.oe teaeeeee Ontarione toca 2,829 | 4,445 | 4,939 | 5,755 | 7,090 5,882 
Hor ear Sak cert atte ta sk eee bah CAVA RDU EY pe hey - - > - - 5,870 
SSprine hil eons. leek: ce eee Nova Scotia........ - 900 | 4,813 4,559 | 5,713 5,681 
SNewa averiord.:). eco e rac Soi Wee Cnveegete ae: - ~ - - ~ 5,615 
SIAAMUGUe Nata acs ches Gr hee Quebeck ie ane tee = - = -—| 2,934 5, 603 
*@ampbetltonteiats ei otis tect New Brunswick..... = - —|{ 2,652 | 3,817 5,570 
*Hawkesburynes.2ssheren sear Ontario sss ey ee OLL 1,920 | 2,042 | 4,150 | 4,400 5,544 
TSEsJerOmeovtaus See tick oes - Quebeci sae ntenist 1,159 20382 2,868 3,619 3,473 5,491 
“Preston eye owe ich e Ontario wee). Areva. 1,408 1,419 1,848 2,308 3,883 5,423 
SIRCNOTA PE OR Ree es es Sota, URE sa cll Sa - - 1,806 b, 202 6,158 5,407 
FDOHOUTH Eo sage pats eee Ce ORAL, Bee 4,442 4,957 4, 829 4, 239 5,074 Dood 
Mastviewr iw. bation esc eae GS 3 RS hs mee - - - 776 3,169 5,324 
Stellarton eee ees eee Nova Scotia........ - - =| 2s ooo 3,910 Syon2 
* Nelsons ncaa tase British Columbia... - - — | 5,2738| 4,476 5, 230 
Magog eget td a ae ete... peneiols Ollebechare pee se ~ ald, 100) 3,010) 13,978 5,159 
AY orktonvigs- aston nee eee Saskatchewan...... — |i ei — 700 | 2,309 Os Lit 
Ingersoll yowa.cens Sous eos eee Ontaniove ry ee sie 4,022 | 4,318 | 4,191 | 4,573 | 4,763 5,150 


lIncludes Maisonneuve, Cartierville, Bordeaux and Sault-au-Recollet. 2Includes North Toronto, 
less 67 transferred in 1911 to Township of York. Includes town of Strathcona and villages of North and 
West Edmonton. ‘Includes town of Steelton. ‘Includes parish of Lachine and Summerlea town. ‘®Includes 
Notre-Dame de la Victoire. 7Includes North Vancouver District. ®%Includes suburbs in 1901. 


36.—Population of Towns and Villages having between 1,000 and 5,009 Inhabitants 
in 1921, as compared with 1901 and 1911. 
Towns and Villages. 1901. | 1911. | 1921. Towns and Villages. 1901. | 1911. | 1921. 
Prince Edward Island. New Brunswick—concluded. 
SUMIMOLSIC Siete Cetra = inkeiats 25810] 2078) Oo, 22514) Grand itallepnyes seo ee bee 644} 1,280} 1,327 
DOULIS NE Rea ks oe eee eee ene 1 140/01 1089 at 094 i StmnvBracsetiee nee reer. = = fel lad 
Richibuctosy seer bee ee 100 871} 1,158 
Nova Scotia. StuiGeorge aie Vane eo woe ne 733| 988} 1,110 
Wiestvalle eu as eae ee Sy 47d 4417104) Sool StAndreweuceuee. ence Ls OOF 987) 1,065 
Wind sore ie. Gels. ee eee 3,398) 3,452) 3,591 
IBrid@ewaterian danenWoe ch ea 2,203} 2,775| 3,147 Quebec. | 
PPV CCOUs ee He) ate tea SA QS SUL. ONO SSI |i) nat ZOnaen . se EER re 3,416] 3,978] 4,966 
TNVErness: Wee Nae ae 306] 2,719} 2,963]] Jonquiére.............. SPUR ile a — | 2,354] 4; 851 
STON GOL Sate det Meee oe ce 1,274] 1,749] 2,844]] Longueuil (city)............... 2,835] 3,972) 4,682 
Teimenb ureters. acetal een 21916206802). 792 i Wlontmacnven cane kaa eee. 1,919} 2,617} 4,145 
ParrsbOnO seein at 3, 391/12; 85027481) St. Mambertine ethos ene lee. 1,362) 3,344] 3,890 
Kentville tine xp vetetinn os Rice Tien fle 804 2 said a Buckine heim eee ees 2,936] 3,854} 3,835 
Dominion sae we aie ia ete 1,.5461.,23589}.2,390|| Hast Angus). 50)..68 oaceeeeu. = — | 3,802 
BL vier pool iio ties) sepia treat vee fb OSMiR 2 LOO 220411" Victoriaville saan nee ann eee 1,693} 3,028) 3,759 
PATIDISONIS LUNI uth ene LSS MLAS Tea Ol HER tea O US cll) anne ere 1,804] 3,097] 3,612 
Wollville cgi te ao oe tte: Le 4nd 4 58) Adi 43)l i Coaticookeaaes, saat cone 2,880] 3,165) 3,554 
JOLZ SINS: Poeae ee sy Gee Lye ee 1, O88 its643] U0 732] Stee enrn aera ane eke ence 505] 2,201) 3,535 
@WAanso. McLean ole eee ee LATO ls Old eal 626) iarnineimn es sence ene 3,114] 3,560] 3,343 
Wiedgeportan.2 05. dance eons 1 O26) 011092 4 24 beaupont.seeaectente se cee ae = — | 3,240 
OxfOTC eles ek ae eae eR neD 1,285} 1,392] 1,402}| St. Laurent....................] 1,890} 1,860] 3,232 
Shielpurness tae. onan eee 1 445143560 Negan Ge he.) eye an een 2,717) 2,816} 3,140 
Diigo se Pete Alp a cei 1,150] 1,247] 1,230}} St. Jéré6me de Matane......... 1,176} 2,056] 3,050 
Mahone Bayes Xo 2eaiee ce S608 Opt MeL ial Ste: uk hereses an win enn ee 1,541} 2,120) 3,043 
JGOUIS DULS ANA ee ae eae POAC? 1006) el 152 | teAs mer i) ane ie e enmred i 2,291} 3,109) 2,970 
IBRIGeetOwnN ee elke eee 858) 996) 1,086]! Drummondville...............] 1,450] 2,725) 2,852 
St. Agathe des Monts......... 1,073} 2,020] 2,812 
New Brunswick. Mont: Joliystis sa Gee ee a 822} 2,141] 2,799 
Chathanr ih se Oat et teeet A 868543066 942506|) Black Makes cispaafmeseos yaa: 1,316] 2,645] 2,656 
Hdmundstonien ene eee — | 1,821] 4,035]| Pointe Claire St. Joachim..... Livan 793| 2,617 
Now castlovwt sai A fee ohne ne 2,007|) 2,045) 43,007) Bromptonville eyes oss ona — | 1,289} 2,603 
Ste Stephenkt sere. see 8 ee 2, S40 02 SaOlo s40c |) Wacnuteree. sees eens ete 2,022) 2,407) 2,592 
Woodstock: ts), wacnen he pre 3,644)/19 5806143,080) | KMenovamig.. tee see eee = —, | 2,557 
(Bathurst tense Gee gcens bree 1,044 O60 o2527| |p lberyva lew es ete eee eee 1,512] 1,905} 2,454 
SUSSEX, eb COM tke aperi e R SPae 1 89ST O06] 22 98) Rehm ond asecteeue tee one serene ee 2,057| 2,175| 2,450 
SENOLOU IER nae Meee aati es 4442 1089 |b2s 173 lNicolet acer eeineg a eee 2,225) 2,593} 2,342 
BD UR MON pT ap eae amy ane haar a oy 3 2, O44 115 804).0 O76) WinGsor ss sae eer eee 2,149] 2,233) 2,330 
Shediac. eee Make. Sees L076 7442 1973) Baie Shwbauleeecae sot ane 1,408] 1,857] 2,291 
Dalhousiok Wee Sanco n. meakd 862) 1,650) 21,958} ) Beauharnoiswc tsa. cee eke 1,976! 2,015} 2,250 
Devon t teers ae ae - — | 1,924!) Ste. Anne de Bellevue.........} 1,343] 1,416] 2,212 
Marysville: chip Rae ca ete 1,892|, 1,837] 1,614]| Mont-Laurier.................- - 152) 429209 
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36.—Population of Towns and Villages having between 1,000 and 5,000 Inhabitants 
in 1921, as compared with 1901 and 1911—continued. 


1911. 


1921. 


1911. 


1921. 


Towns and Villages. 1901. 
Quebec—concluded. 
BACOUMINC LS Soke cceed« cds bees 507 
cmeFa toh Ce Calis Say) ae weer ema wen er 1,364 
PRS PSESEOR cae orate th ocho dia wre: 783 
MUD PAITAG eee leew ides eeld aoa ® 1,451 
Ear vations cer sas cies soe pensions 1,248 
MEOEOCEC VILE eet ivare siihereiciaisvernre es 55D 
NV ARETIOON NEG eet. Guliielekicsrole oets 1,797 
EBL EMONNG oaicle Ceik ciaistarginarsssygre’s 1,822 
JRA SITS ia UR ee Se) ca Pare 1,586 
Laval des Rapides............ = 
Ponte! Gatineau sj occ cerned a 1,583 
LON EIROTONCY Oy 0)s)alslareisriane sas - 
IVER Treat is Se dete site: aoreretouel ear 826 
ITONEECAIN WESC. coc lcyierersiasoistarelors 352 
RSTO MECORGUNEY Cel air cicirtkielsareerere 1,154 
RIITICLON UE toon ie cb aera veto - 
PS GETTER CE elim clas cps, di efeisia! skates 991 
Montrealitasts ... 6850 ee kee = 
Ub renigt GS 6 etal ae Ee ee 1,565 
Pointe-aux-Trembles.......... - 
‘Ouectits bye 14 8)2) 2 i eee - 
INEATIOVANIG tees 3 Scions eis ec nha as 1,306 
MGV ADCOMS AION oe ui ys ols eliatice: - 
Sacré-Coeur de Jésus........... 206 
Et UAV MONG. hr aS): stars gees 1,272 
ediongdtien (eaisc nko a abc 1,364 
St. Gabriel de Brandon....... 1,199 
St. Joseph (Richelieu)......... 647 
Ste. Anne de Beaupré.......... 847 
PST OM mes abe is wo oat atons 1,018 
LCHNOXVIMOE NI ack oes erin 1,120 
PND EONG WALGE Pui aah ay Cnet we A dle Wess 
St. Mare-des-Carriéres......... 296 
VAN CCGG) fon 8. OU Aa eS SR Oe pote - 
TOL Eye Lik Reels act SRD Re Re 481 
PAROMVA TOE Creat kien hae eet 851 
SGOT TES en yo ecliee sake, Bee fone - 
PEYOIS-EISTLOLCR vs se stds sielecceaiecess - 
eancovilicw ase toe ver hn. - 
St* Joseph (Beauce)........... ih ati 
BVOC ela seve CORB eee. 615 
PONE MOULC 28 irs G hoo cuen snare - 
“ S¥el feos 2h 5 Ae Pe a 702 
St. Benoit Joseph Labre....... - 
AAMGIDG ONS: eivs ok Soca baies 1enb22 
HefOrreville es ke oa tans oss oteeaens 1,108 
NMontrealiNortie: s:4cccuske ee - 
WAG-ATOSBUIMON oo .se eee woe: = 
er waea ues si VareLe Shh Oke. - 
Ts -ASSOMptIOR hecbsie ona: 1,605 
SteMaric.. | Meet ioe = 
St PélCion | haeeee ts veces eae - 
Cour valle', : Pe oe ieee oss - 
BD SIIVINO. 5.5 sathee eats. unis 1,017 
(Mbarlesboure oo. ket Gace acter - 
GUT AT Sieh) OS ae iy ree Le - 
Hae WH eed eyehch voc We MRO Dent ene TR 995 
Dompaconng teks cea elses - 
Baie Shawinigan.............. = 
Pore Adtred) itis! 2. slg - 
NMI VTNG: Os Uk ost, sh cae eats - 
WUANIECH HOGS, OM Sidi: 5s ave ate ac 934 
COMIC) US USE api ee de Pam 628 
Peschaillons salec 2st... cost ow 1,213 
RS DT ER OTIO Legs ik Keates oh oi tata 1,080 
iGreontield: Park o i430 obs - 
REAeaIMIGS. vital. Say ee = 
Rae MIStAGNO, cee cc cscwtranic cet ¢ 1,079 
MIOWANAVIUIG: ea ay sibieten toes 699 
HoavhrOVidenCes s,s. delssc so: 819 
Wram ply Basin... oye. Geass 849 
Bt; George East:.............. 544 
RROD her ceil 2h isslaa Halas sale - 
Montreal South................ - 
Abord-&-Plouffe............... - 


Towns and Villages. 1901. 
Ontario. 
DUNGABereteh ee Leas cence ee or lis 
IRenire wa siete: sees oueios Biel Gays 
AMI Soy go} Ke UO PON 0h A RR 1,979 
Bramptonwneme setae sadanors} 2,748 
Ort EPGpoynearenei esata carats 4,188 
COopelt es Penne Nosctressaae ae - 
SANA WAC ah Gren sete Wola cial tercfef acs 1, 450 
PRT TS BRED RRR get anget nti 3,229 
Sturgeon! Malls nic witecdds. ood oe 1,418 
Godebich 4 eid aoe an agar: 4,158 
PAEMD TOMA: soc haces Neer en of nae ope 4,152 
Penetanguishene............... 2,422 
Wallaceburg rita Gea try asian ciel: 2,763 
TDW COS 5 een ere) heer taraones 2,627 
ONL AT is Hem ee ae list eden 3,384 
RBar nb) ema MOLI Ode, ua ~ 
Warletoni Place nite vated cee 4,059 
(oa aE] GUS es Pee et ea A 3,588 
WNLIITICOH A lewd, hor tary a aetoee 437 
Ale y DULY Se ea oes ant ae - 
Beaming ton yee se sca deselner 2,451 
INewmmarkety au: (Qs see eae 2; 125 
Gananoque iene silico ersl tos O26 
PATTY NS OUIACLL es MUNciasonovaacie ge ae 2, 884 
Rocklin sini, poy eae 1,998 
Port. Colborne... 4)... 15253 
BEAY GL 6 1 )-0. Ata meeh 9 een AE ae Ee Neg 3,698 
@arkey Te mney ao vi hale ae 1, 643 
Bowansnvaille ye wel: vaccioeaa Dio 
Dany ithe ve eine ae aie ae 2,105 
IWeSTOD ean tle AE Ayes crcl adsl 1,083 
Petrolia cement uate toa A130 
BOrt Hrancesye eee ej nike 697 
Napanee leary r ee its aadieactstety 3,148 
Milsonburg | pee tion dete: 2,241 
@ampbelliondiawnn «kigain) 2,485 
Wibitbiy sees oe cn serves 2,110 
Van O Vern de tee eek. aes Rocke kien 1,392 
HIER Helene ce Gre, Wht sate cae Aad 
INTAHOTSU OUTER ulm co bee cog 2o0 
SUELO CON see sb een wa 1,119 
DBETAthLovanan aes ict olen eae 2,933 
New Rorontoyecnc skiaaukes ee 209 
Pochrane eh Wee ek ey oe - 
MGRTOrC NP si etieriinug Data 4, 1,916 
IFOSCOtUN tt isto bine Lae 3,019 
@Woppers@lii dashes weer 2 ADU 
Mer tittoma yee rei), 25 gi de 1,710 
DIStOWels : See Nn a eone cen 2, 693 
Brae Ridge side atyelacistuietstele 2,479 
AllmOnten Ame airok coreiteey. 3)028 
Bridveburg. (ann). achieet ine 1,356 
Portsmouth yea mou ctu eee 1,827 
Wahler bon tata ahs ente nieces 2,971 
AIP ORAM UE Ar ahve ade cans -veenels 1,590 
NoewiIbiskeardiy, ea, ek x ch eee - 
Va riryrchiall PPM E Vee Am ti O52 
Alexandria Wy en sok sheers 1,911 
PAV AITO EADS. SoD Nene ie 5 Cate. ee, 2,204 
Orangeville. eee. ees oe 2,611 
Mievived shes cote aa aco eg a 2,392 
Kin Candine® semen wee me 2,077 
Georgetown eee ore 133 
Clintonge) soe yee fancies 2,547 
Ja Veobeae).. owe Pata bs RU Ome elit 1,060 
Grimsiy tia pest eas eae neue 1,001 
MIL GOmintsee: eat es te an i era 
Bridgetow narnia. cose oe 2,405 
Deseronton yale: ss sie meee: 3,020 
Sin Riera psc eth oe Se ee 2, 656 
Seatorblame nm ecg uecasdeas « 2,245 
Mitchell......... ah 1,945 
BIOEOUS eM tele tacks ac ew cone te 1,396 
ISN CAVING PEN Pol ae Sk Baa 1,537 
WWHeT COM asitaie se cana p's, ober as 2,443 
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36.—Population of Towns and Villages having between 1,000 and 5,000 Inhabitants 
in 1921, as compared with 1991 and 1911—concluded. 


Towns and Villages. Towns and Villages. 1921. 
Ontario—concluded. Manitoba—concluded. 
INCLOM ee aye hav bes duces oitcereie el] Lg 404 |igdig C20) 722 | RS OUBI Se eee eRe ae ees eae a 1,710 
MonnteHOorest: -..5 hess deseo (ue OLO | L SeGia lls | MCarmaniene. cere cei a: eer a 1,591 
@hesleyer Ne sce oc cacuiite devon Lod ml 4031 Minn edOsaer tere ee kt ers teeters 1,505 
AR DUBVN ck tees. sek che cc ema es Ol2 SOS) L673: | PNVAR COI ete: ferret nee Reva t me 1,361 
MUNSssalOnsc..d:. os once econ seca UO) el S4 oA GO Lk SbOrclen meen eee See eens 1,268 
SSOX ees sees Fao peewee mettle SOL] ME SSa HA OSS tt Stonewall ae eee hiak we raeea eee eee 1,112 
Blenhovmes soe. oes eect ox ob cues pls OOoi wil; O87] leno Oo||I Rel ADEN Clo ane em ean ee 1,062 
HOT UHOTIC er thie bos bys eeu. wate 
Souphampton gasacnehe eee ee Saskatchewan. 
Elum berstone sacs keane North Battleford (city)....... 4,108 
Palmerston sree ee cr eee Swift Current (city)........... 3,518, 
Man kleéie EbAR 8 os oc eke Weyburni(city) i. ..o betas. 3,193: 
Durham ors eee eee esas Melv i le ae, 3 thei eae nese tie tae 2, 808: 
Port Dalhousics fc .sstl nk Hstevant.ch, eee eee Cale 2,290: 
Cravenurst) ences alas oil eee 40 al, O24 pele aiSil| Pax el rae C kane aa ie en Se 2,002 
Wactoriankiarbouns. va. oes ce |) O89 el tO LO ilies 63) PEL Uma Old’ eens eee ree ee 1,822: 
ont, WOVEN. tems: ta cence ce |ekel del oS. Side 02) || PILCLIOT teen rar renee eee ee aa 1,746: 
Mattawan. tvaccee ose cacceen ce) Le400) D524: 462] IB to ore rei maeeeen eee lu eee 1,535: 
UxbTid Sense meee eee ee ew aS | Damen 4 5G) En Chien tit Calc ter es a eee 1,439: 
MOrrisburociiiie ener svete. 210d. 005 mdOOG hel 444) }Canoraranecwanevers ome cee 1,230: 
Ramy Raver eens alee do, LOTS 4 | PM Batilorord 2a We pone Dee 1,229) 
Bixetenuate awa neice lee mane de 7Oorlie dy 55a lA oil OS NEVES VAI onen me ieriee ee ee 1,146 
Morestze bee eee eee an O58 4S wea Cra vellbpoutok Kev a een rere 1,106 
Brighton §..00k. oc svcaue cs Lpotel Loco imap ele] fWALEOUS 2. Cree ee ore uid 1,101 
PAISEON GS: bo aaeeaeters carci ste eictt ek 520 Oe 2 19H al 7 Ol] MALOOSOMMIT Ae pana a ae en i ee 1,099 
INGag arse. Ch EO eth cee salle DS ul SSI Les il| b ev OSUDCTI bap, may nin etna old an 1,074 
iNew, bam bunemenn ae an SIMO sas cad gb obeeesooR se 1,006 
Wrecsdentiesti aber: we rer. Komdlorsle yi lt cae wise Socata 1,003 
weed ity 2, aie Oe ee, Maple Creek (iin) 2 ue oon bo cc 1,002 
Weewabln de caves cen. een ice: 
AO rional- Aan tee a 
Bort Hila.’ dates tae db: Drambeller.) yi a.aieastae 2,499 
Gapreo iy oe: Un cereale ae Red/ Deer (ety) .. sds ucsiccn ck 2,328 
Eavelock i) Sime wnat he rue. Wetaskiwin (city)............. 2,061 
iarristont (ee eee eee Camrose. wa th, ined 1,892 
Roint Bidwardy.. eesces ceccaycd) (80), (S745 25811 Macleod bo Wee le 1,723 
Beamsville’ ade 104 sve case es fhe Roel, OO Ula cali eer ease 5 anitee a eeeren cere 1,705 
Cardinale: € Mare. Poo) case | Lee ends LEW poeta i ardston ely! cele eee ania) 1,612 
@aledonia. oo siilce sees ced. SOLD ANOS Oe cea! | MOIe kaa tee serene aoe 1,594 
Kemptyills. |. 055k. ol he 0281 hon a 204 wOoleman i. ee: bie peeee ie 1,590 
hakefield jy). 8.) oo eee os oo 1d DERE BOT) Le POO la lemiorely, Sito vere eae oe 1,552 
iroduoisshallsarte sen en Werrev ition Urbis k yee ial 2. 1,473 
Non wWichnt sw Men eeu ae elle nt Stettlorscuk (ask 5. hen ae 1,416 
Hagersville: : oleic. 2 0. ees ose) 15,0201, 1, 106) ALGO A Rayanend. soe oe ee 1,394 
Riverside.) eh. Sh 2. ca sey acco Oe ees Ibo lena ie eee cnn ane 1,364 
Park iwWe y /oe e eskn. oH Lp dOOn ods Deol ededoonin Wiecim signe: Ua. thew meee 1,272 
Porter erry 2.65485 8.4 nas fas os} AOR ERE kaS Dy 4g ade chiens en ae pera 1,198 
M@hinpawwere cn we ae ee Bee nee Eideont 1208 {Ses gaan Va e 1,138 
Heloran are ene ees ay iene, ak LET a ae ee A eh el ee oy 1,137 
Sioux Lookoutts 2.5.55. .d..0304f 7% =e DaObUb TOT! Maaco beak We) ON elas ee 1,133 
Winchester 7: 0.604... sca0g bee} LlOly te dat 126) (pew eatie ee ele ee 1,069 
Port Creditess26 Sr a.i. veces c)0. (eB ae le eo erande Pragays fn) oon ee 1,061 
Wateriordiei, pain dene et Bigs alleyae OF ba vee 1,057 
UATE DLT eee ras ee a) es Be naa te oo Bevery ci Aso seta tie ceae 1,039 
IB ODCA V2 CON ay wee eee eae 
Port Me Nicolls), oc te tos British Columbia. 
Shellournen a twee ee eee ca mmloop sss: fon are renee 4,501 
Watlordaeae 2h ee eee HOT iNieOehe ewe. hi bee hre eens 4,343 
MAGOC 08 0 eh daks cowsrcead ten | MglOT1 14058 (ol O58I |. Vernon as entice eke Gi mes 3, 685 
Riehmond Bil? i... vex v.24 B29]. 6824) 1,055) |; Cumberland: 41s) eee.. 3,176 
Stout ville, 6 asks dain ms of Lees) Aaa ata rai en GoM nor a 3,020 
Cholmstord. 0 0....25...0i.21:| | 493) 680/01 ,045)) Revelstoke. 05,0) 1) oats, 2,782 
Honcho Palle). j.iac. #444) +} 1) 18211058 1031| Orenbrogk pases eeu, |) 2,725 
Dry denies <3 2.5%5.s. a dys Jone |) LAO) oy TAS OLS Milonic at: ete Ee were 2,520 
Hganville....................-| 1,107] 1,189] 1,015|| Port Coquitlam............... 2,148 
iar hamy ep 5227 Gen eee Ca ee ECE: UN Tatee wee 2,097 
WO VISbOCK (avis cease ieeence|. A081. 0 98)i2d011) | Primes i\Godege: Wet... . 2,053 
ee Gere rey re ib Cevonucioimieaey gy bees hoe me 1,967 

Manitoba.) ol) lke Pl hoe Ca CR inwaciss wae oe on te 1,767 
REANBCONE, its Cite. schnsewal» CLL) ppt ao TH Mereitt tenes <b 4 en. 1, 721 
DOWNY ob. iclsseisaan nce cohsal de lOOh 2p Oeics) 8881] rand inorkases ft 6. 1,469 
elIT Es 18, 1. ciel sd vlcbw rune oh oy 188) 2,007 nee TA0ll a Din ean Bo, smd Oe ies 1,178 
INGepAWasct teem 1,056 


‘Phe Paes Gleb hacks secon cl di mods pe AR ESS88I | Post iMinade ke ne or. ce 
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Section 11.—Literacy.! 


The results of the census of 1921 with regard to literacy furnish most encour- 
aging evidence of the progressive elimination of illiteracy in Canada. Indeed, the 
rate of progress is not adequately shown by the comparison made in Table 37 between 
literacy in 1921 and in the two preceding censuses, since this comparison can be 
made only for the ages of 5 years and over, and experience has shown that the 
illiteracy of children in the quinquennial age group between 5 and 9 years of age 
is practically meaningless. 


37.—Literacy among the Population 5 Years of Age and over, by Provinces, 
1901, 1911 and 1921. 


Population. Per cent 5 years and over. 
(a Can Can Cannot a 
Provinces. 5 years | read and read read nor Can Can Cannot 
Total. of age write. only. write. | read and read read nor 
and over. write. only. write. 
No. No. No. No. No. Dice pic: p.c. 
Prince Edward 
Island— 1901 103, 259 91,860 77302 4,591 9,897 84,23 5-00 10-77 
1911 93, 728 83, 792 76,259 1)153 6,380 91-01 1-38 7-61 
1921 88,615 78,969 72,147 16385 5,487 91-36 1-69 6-95 
Nova Scotia —1901 459,574 407 , 152 331,007 18,143 58 , 002 81-30 4-46 14-24 
1911 492,338 433 , 801 384, 605 4,358 44,838 88-66 1-00 10-34 
1921 523, 837 463 , 442 413,952 6,026 43,464 89-32 1-30 9-38 
New Brunswick-— 
1901} 331,120 290,732] 233,060 10,618 47,054 80-16 3-65 16-19 
1911 351, 889 306, 896 261, 160 2,622 43,114 85-10 +85 14-05 
1921 387,876 338, 996 293 , 454 3, 286 42, 256 86-57 97 12-46 
Quebec— 1901} 1,648,898} 1,411,324] 1,099,693 61,614] 250,017 77-92 4-37 17-71 
1911) 2,005,776) 1,714,545) 1,483,301 12,977 218, 267 86-51 -76 12-73 
1921} 2,361,199) 2,044,181] 1,814,953 17,955 PN SA} 88-79 -88 10-33 
Ontario— 1901} 2,182,947} 1,958,635} 1,758,427 28, 830 171,378 89-78 1-47 8-75 
al 1911] 2,527,292] 2,264,419] 2,108,485 7,302 148, 632 93-11 +32) - 6-57 
1921] 2,933,662] 2,632,085] 2,447,588 15,207 169 , 290 92-99 -58 6-43 
Manitoba— 1901 255,211 219 , 290 184,295 3,083 31,912 84-04 1-41 14-55 
< 1911 461,394 398,078 340,870 i257 55,977 85-63 “31 14-06 
1921 610,118) 532,306} 464,369 4,011 63, 926 87-24 75 12-01 
Saskatchewan— 
1901 91,279 78,185 49,941 797 27,447 63-88 1-02 35-10 
1911 492,432 421,482 362, 768 926 57,738 86-08 +22 13-70 
_ 1921] 757,510 644,335 566, 038 4,609 73, 688 87-85 71 11-44 
Alberta— 1901 73,022 62,554 42,731 707 19,116 68-31 1-13 30-56 
1911} 374,295 325,916] 283,513 1,198 41, 205 86-99 37 12-64 
1921; 588,454 509,896] 453,572 3, 259 53,065 88-95 64 10-41 
British 
Columh ia—1901 178, 657 163 ,336 121,782 973 40,581 74-56 -60 24-84 
1911} 392,480 356, 603 314,183 1,013 41,407 88-11 28 11-61 
1921 524,582 474, 787 427,374 2002 44,861 90-01 +54 9-45 
Yukon— 1901 27,219 26, 864 17,374 54 9,436 64-67 -20 35-13 
1911 8,512 8,006 6, 843 76 1,087 85°47 95 13-58 
1921 4,157 3,880 Zion 8 1,140 70-41 21 29-38 
Northwest 
Territories—1901 20,129 18,699 3233 174 15,292 17-29 93 81-78 
1911 6,507 5,672 857 7 4,808 15-11 +12 84-77 
1921 7,988 7,471 749 6 6, 716 10-03 -08 89-89 
Canada— 1901) 5,371,315) 4,728,631) 3,918,915} 129,584) 680,132 82-88 2°74 14-38 
1911) 7,206,643) 6,319,160) 5,622,844 32,863) 663,453 88-98 +52 10-50 
1921) 8,788,483) 7,730,833) 6,957,412 58,254] 715,167 90-00) - 75 9.25 


1 For more detailed information see tables on pp. 645-689 of Vol. II of the Census of 1921, published by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, also special census monograph ‘‘Illiteracy and School Attendance in 
Canada’’, a study of the Census of 1921. 
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Literacy of Population over 10 years of age by Age-groups and Birth- 
places.—The proportion of the population 10 years of age and over totally illiterate 
—that is, unable to read and write in any language—was 5-10 p.c. in 1921, as shown 
in Table 38. This population included Indians, exclusive of whom the percentage 
was 4-49. If we include Indians the percentage of illiteracy among persons 10 to 
14 years was 2:0; among persons 15 to 20 years it was 2:7; among those 21 to 34 
years it was 3-9; among those 35 to 64 years it was 6-5; and for those 65 years and 
ever it was 13-1. Further, 55,112 or about one-sixth of all illiterates of specified 
ages were 65 years and over, while two-thirds were 35 years and over, although the 
population over 35 years formed only about 40 p.c. of the population of stated 
ages. The important point, however, is that illiteracy is reduced by about one- 
third in the case of each successive younger group below 65. 

The above rate of progress shown in the case of the younger groups ought to 
mean that the practical extinction of illiteracy in Canada is in sight. How far the 
situation is in hand may be seen from the fact that the percentage of illiterates 
first quoted (5-10) does not by any means represent the general level of the Cana- 
dian population. The high percentage of illiteracy—and by ‘“‘high” is meant any- 
thing above the average 5-10—is confined to certain areas containing only 30 p.c. 
of the Canadian population. Fifty p.c. of the illiterate persons in Canada reside 
in areas containing only 18 p.c. of the population, while 11 p.c. of the illiterates are 
residents of areas containing only 1 p.c. of the population. 


38.—Literacy among the Population 10 years of Age and over, classified as Canadian-_ 
born, British-born or Foreign-born, by Age-Groups, 1921. 


Can read Can Cannot 
Nativity and age-groups. Total. and read read 
write. only. nor write. 
No. No. p.c. No. pEce No. D.C. 

Canadian= DOr ers es Deseo ee os eas 4,799,370) 4,540,488] 94-60) 28,674 +69; 230,208) 4-80 
HORTLE yarns tan. WR ORB is Urn Tie ce a a 800, 725 783,010] 97-79 795 +10} 16,920) 2-11 

TS ZOWVCATS i. taht ekg line atte te aie Nee poe a Ge 759,114 735,448] 96-88} 2,127 +28] 21,539] 2-84 

DW EAN ONOVELE Gist ies ie scone ETS s org ae a 3,239,531} 3,022,030] 93-29) 25,752 -79| 191,749] 5-92 
PA SAV ORTS Wuten cust tets <seyc/s Rhee ee aero 1,284,216} 1,238,560} 96-45} 5,166 -40| 40,490! 3-15 
SOOTY OATS oH iui vac heh la oe ERE IER ALE eee 1,623,468] 1,509,131) 92-96] 13,072 -80} 101,265) 6-24 
Goren oO Werke ener e AUN lamer ey ee aaron ene 311, 932 259,423) 83-16 7,477| 2-40] 45,032! 14-44 
Age NOtistaled nse s ele tee ee Snr Ah 19,915 14,916] 74-90 By +18 4,962) 24-92 
British-born... 2 7 ee eee ee 1, 032,453} 1,021,423) 98-93} 3,222 “31 7, 808 “76 
OSA tvears lt Pe Me OT Pe Roe aN 53, 634 53,475| 99-70 20 04 139 +26 
(m2 Oy CATS he Mi leee cru Meta tees ea SU Mie wt 95, 438 94,988} 99-53 162 “17 288 30 

2 ANGNONET Haste etn Mee ait ea yeas ey rR 883, 381 872,960) 98-82! 3,040 +34 7,381 84 
PISSAIVOATS iit RIAL Oho aate ae eo eee 314,792 312,900) 99-40 674 -21|° 1,218 °39 
DOTOAPV OATS FUN eile lan Be oar ae eet ame, 494.372 489,355] 98-98 Teavio +28 3, 642 -74 
GOAN OVE Ns .c ee co, Geen eee ee Ree (3,100 70,273] 95-29 989) 1-34 2,488] 3-37 
Ags MOP Stabed ls / Ua'dane came jetneht 467 432) 92-50 2 +43 3381 7-07 
Foreigm-horm .. 30.1. 620 ab docks Ney oe Arie 859,249| 736,793) 86-66) 10,453! 1-23) 103,003} 12-11 
LOS TARVOATS': Lua) eet ey tain ic 58, 790 57,438] 97-70 72 +12 1,280; 2-18 

LD RLOPVCALS cee. kite dn ot ee eee 93 , 825 88,633] 94-47 491 -52| 4,701} 5-01 
Band OMEI: ss a hectaate Cen ee ee na 697, 634 590,722) 84-67 9,890} 1-42) 97,022) 13-91 
LOAN OHS Ny. ne sere Anco ta a teae 305,049} 268,109] 87-89} 3,779] 1-24] 33,161} 10-87 
35-64 VORTS? /f-J. ee peas Ae eee ae CN at 358,265} 296,809) 82-85} 5,367] 1-50] 56,089} 15-65 
CS/ANQOVveriad, ous ae veto ee teeta eee 33, 425 25,094| 75-08 739] 2-21 7,592] 22-71 
gemotistateds cue, nana chekee wnt 895 710} 79-33 5 +56 180} 20-11 
otal aah ee a ee ane nae 6, 682, 072] 6,298,704) 94-26] 42,349 +64) 341,019} 5-10 
OSA Viearss silencer he. Gan eee et ain ee 913,149} 893,923] 97-88 887 -10} 18,339} 2-01 

LOS 2ORV CATS iran ten He Se cece aoe Coane: Ae ae 948,379 919,069} 96-90 2,780 +29) 26,528} 2-70 

21 and OVEL sas Sik NONE Fah ee re: oe 4,820,546] 4,485,712] 93-05] 38,682 -80| 296,152] 6-14 
DLS TIVORTS ojo. siete ews ss Re Sen 1,904,057] 1,818,569] 95-56 9,619 -50} 74,869] 3-93 
35-64 VGATS ot Cees mest as) ee eee © peo: emer 2,476,105] 2,295,295} 92-60] 19,814 -80} 160,996} 6-52 
HON CEOVOT ety: yeti eran ced hae ae e 419,107 354,790] 84-65 9,205} 2-19} 55,112) 13-14 
ND SO MOUStALOG Me yoy dene o ee cant, LAE ay HEY 16,058] 75-47 44 -02 5,175} 24-22 


pense N Mie es diel ale ll eat ieee de Lae ie  glh 
1 This term includes those born in the British Empire outside of Canada. 
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Literacy by Sexes and Provinces.—In a table on p. 129 of the 1925 Year 
Book, dealing with literacy by sexes in the various provinces, it is shown that 
illiteracy is greater among males, 5-73 p.c. of the male population 10 years and 
over being illiterate, as compared with 4-43 p.c. among the female population. 
In the Prairie Provinces, however, illiteracy among females is higher than among 
males—a fact due probably to the large percentage of persons from the European 
continent among the population. 


Literacy by Nativity of Population.—The literacy by nativity of the popu- 
lation 10 years of age and over in 1921 is shown by provinces for Canadian-born, 
British-born and foreign-born in a table on p. 131 of the 1924 Year Book, these 
figures showing that the foreign-born are much the most illiterate group of the 
population, with illiteracy of 12-11 p.c., as compared with 4-80 p.c. for Canadian- 
born and 0-76 p.c. for British-born. In considering this table it should be remem- 
bered that the term ‘‘Canadian-born”’ includes the Indian population. 


Perhaps the most interesting and significant feature of the achievement of the 
schools of Canada is illustrated by the difference between the proportion of illiter- 
ates among foreign-born immigrants and among the children of these immigrants. 
Here it is necessary to differentiate between such foreign-born immigrants as 
Americans and certain Europeans, who enjoyed excellent educational advantages 
in their own country, and the immigrants who belong to illiterate countries. Of the 
latter, a group of 367,838 foreign-born persons over the age of 10, belonging to 
seventeen of the less literate races, showed an illiteracy of 24-8 p.c. The children 
of these immigrants who were born in the Empire, 2.e., practically all in Canada, 
to the number of 133,010, showed an illiteracy of only 5-1 p.c., or exactly the same 
percentage as shown by the general Canadian population. 


_ The element of the Canadian-born population showing the lowest percentage 
of illiteracy is that with one parent Canadian, the other British. This element 
existed in 1921 to the number of 375,068 persons over the age of 10 years, and 
showed an illiteracy of 1-08 p.c., as compared with 1-25 p.c. in the case of the next 
lowest, the persons both of whose parents were British-born. 


Literacy of Adult Population.—There were in the nine provinces in 1921, 
exclusive of Indians, 4,760,815 persons 21 years of age and over, of whom 261,579 
or 5-49 p.c. were unable to “read and write’. The highest percentage of illiteracy 
(8-57 p.c.) for this class of the population was in New Brunswick, followed by 
Quebec with 7-97 p.c. and Manitoba with 7-70 p.c. illiterate. Table 40 on p. 141 
of the 1927-28 Year Book summarizes by provinces the number and percentage of 
illiterates in the population 21 years of age and over in 1921. In comparing these 
figures with those for the voting population, allowance should be made for the in- 
clusion here of a considerable number of illiterate alien nationals. 


Literacy among Urban Populations.—In a table on page 133 of the 1924 


- Year Book, statistics were given of the literacy of the population 10 years of age 


and over in cities and towns of 10,000 and over, as in 1921. Here it was noted 
that the largest cities of Canada, which receive a large number of immigrants, 
make by no means the best showing in regard to literacy. The lowest percentages 
of illiteracy in Canada are found in Westmount and Outremont—0- 34 p.c. and 0:57 
p.c. respectively. These, however, can hardly be considered as independent com- 
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munities, but rather as suburbs of Montreal. Apart from these, Stratford with 0-77 
p.c., Galt with 0-80 p.c., and St. Thomas with 0-84 p.c. of illiteracy, stand highest 
among the self-contained urban communities of the country. 


Section 12.—School Attendance.! 


The census statistics of school attendance for the population between the ages 
of 5 and 19 years of age are presented for 1901, 1911 and 1921 in Tables 39 and 
40 for Canada as a whole. In comparing the statistics of school attendance for 
the census of 1921 with those of 1911 and 1901, it must be taken into account that 
in 1921 the record of school attendance covered the nine months ended May 31, 
1921, while in 1911 the period of school attendance had reference to the calendar 
year 1910; in the 1901 census it had reference to the census year ended March 31, 
1901; moreover, the records for 1901 were compiled and published only for the 
age-groups 5 to 9 and 10 to 19 years. 


In the 1921 census, the population 5 to 19 years of age numbered 2,763,728, 
or 31-5 p.c. of the total population of stated ages (8,767,206), as compared with 
2,163,937 or 30-2 p.c. in a population of 7,169,960 of stated ages in 1911 and 
1,748,741 or 32-8 p.c. in a population of 5,322,238 of stated ages in 1901. 


In 1901, 52-13 p.c. of the population 5 to 19 years of age (1,748,741) attended 
school for some period; in 1911 there was a slight improvement, the percentage 
rising to 52-88 p.c. of the population of this age (2,163,937), while in 1921 the 
proportion of the population (2,763,728) in this age-group attending school rose 
to 61-32 p.c., being a gain of 8-44 p.c. as compared with the previous census. It 
is also worthy of note that the percentage of school attendance of males 5 to 19, 
which showed a falling off from 1901 to 1911, increased from 52-15 p.c. in 1911 to 
60-79 p.c. of the total in 1921. The proportion of the female population 5 to 19 
reported attending school for any period rose from 51-99 p.c. of the total female 
population in this age-group in 1901 to 53-63 p.c. in 1911 and to 61-86 p.c. in 1921. 


39.—School Attendance of the Total Population? 5 to 19 Years of Age inclusive, for 
all Canada, in 1901, 1911 and 1921. 


Both sexes. Males. Females. 


Schedule. | 
1901. 1911, 1921. 1901. 1911. 4 1921. 1901. 1911. . 1921. 


5-9 ae SEE rer 615,899) 783,252/1,048, 761) 311,184) 395,045) 528,700) 304,765 388,207 520, 061 


At school.. .| 367,903} 459,682) 686,616] 187,045) 232,581) 345,496) 180,858} 227,101] 341,120 
Not at school... 247,996) 323,570] 362,145} 124,089] 162,464] 183,204) 123,907} 161,106) 178,941 
10-19 years—Total 1,132, 842/1, 380, 685)1, 714,967] 575,948) 706,155) 864,579) 556,893) 674,530] 850,388 
At school.. 543.758 684,599}1,008, 178) 276,601; 341,745) 501,520) 267,157} 342,854) 506,658 
Not at school....| 589,084] 696,086 706,789} 299,348} 364,410} 363,059) 289,736} 331,676] 343,730 
5-19 years—Total. 1, 748, 741/2, 163, 937 2,763,728 887, 083)1, 101, 200)1, 393,279) 861, 658|1, 062, 737/1,370, 449 
Atischool’:)..4 2% 911, 661)}1, 144, 281}1, 694,794} 463,646} 574,326 847, 016} 448,015) 569,955] 847,778 
1-3 months.... 51,986) 42,514) 72,544) 27,946) 21,904] 36,596) 24,040] 20,610) 35,948 

4-6 “  ....) 114,861} 131,343) 133,419) 60,333] 68,468} 68,078] 54,528] 62,875] 65,341 

7-9 “  ....| 744,814] 970,424]1,488, 831) 375,367| 483,954] 742,342] 369,447] 486,470] 746,489 
Not at school....} 837, 080}1,019, 656]1,068, 934] 423,437] 526,874] 546,263] 413,643} 492,782] 522,671 


1 For more detailed information, see pp. 691-743 of Vol. II of the Census of 1921, published by the Dom- 
inion Bureau of Statistics. 2Including population 5-19 years of age of Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
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40.—Percentage of School Attendance of Total Population! 5 to 19 years of age 
inclusive, for all Canada, in 1901, 1911 and 1921. 


Both Sexes. Females. 
In- In- In- 
Schedule. n 
crease crease crease 
1901. | 1911. | 1921. 1911- 1901. | 1911. } 1921. 1911- 1901. | 1911. | 1921. 1911- 
1921. 1921. 1921. 
Pec. 14)-C. |-p.¢. | p.c. i p.c. | p.e. | pier pre. i p.e: | p.c.:| pies | pie. 
5=-9 years— 

AE BONOOD. ose tins 3% 59-73) 58-69] 65-47] +-6-78]| 60-12] 58-97) 65-35} +-6-48] 59-34] 58-50) 65-59/-+-7-09 

Not at school.......] 40°27] 41-31] 34-53] —6-78] 39-88] 41-13] 34-65} —6-48]| 40-66] 41-50) 34-41/—7-09 

10-19 years— 
Att school........... 48-00] 49-58} 58-79) +-9-21]) 48-03] 48-40} 58-01} +-9-61]| 47-97] 50-83] 59-58|/+-8-75 
Not at school....... 52-00} 50-42) 41-21) —9-21)] 51-97] 51-60) 41-99) —9-61]| 52-03] 49-17] 40-42|/—8-75 

- §=19 years— 

AD SCHOO aac nese ws 52-13} 52-88] 61-32] +-8-44! 52-27) 52-15] 60-79] +-8-64]] 51-99] 53-63] 61-86|+-8-23 
1-3 months........ 2-97; 1-97} 2-62) +0-65]) 3-15] 1-99} 2+62) +0-63)) 2-79] 1-94] 2-62/+-0-68 
4-6 POEL ee 6-57| 6-07) 4-83] —1-24! 6-80} 6°22] 4-89) —1-33]| 6-33] 5-92) 4-77|/—1-15 
nO sles weet a cates re 42-59} 44-84] 53-87] +-9-03]| 42-32) 43-94! 53-28) +-9-34]| 42-87) 45-77| 54-47/+8-70 

Not at school....... 47-87| 47-12] 38-68] —8-44!| 47-73] 47-85| 39-21] —8-64|| 48-01] 46-37] 38-14] —8-23 


1 Including population 5-19 years of age of Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


School Attendance at the Generally Compulsory Ages.—In Table 41 
the records of school attendance are presented for 1911 and 1921 for the total 
population 7 to, 14 years (Indians included). The table shows that there were 
1,526,948 persons, including Indians, in the nine provinces of the Dominion in 
1921 between the ages of 7 and 14, of whom 1,352,711 or 88-59 p.c. attended school 
in the school year, as compared with 922,429 or 79-78 p.c. out of a total population 
of 1,156,270 in this age-period who were reported as having attended school in 1911. 

For Canada (exclusive of Yukon and Northwest Territories), out of every 1,000 
children 7 to 14 years of age, 886 attended school for some period in 1921, as against 
798 in 1911. Perhaps the improvement in school attendance in the decade will be 
more evident if it be noted that the number of children (7-14) not attending school 
was reduced from 202 per 1,000 in 1911 to 114 in 1921. The betterment in school 
attendance shown for Canada as a whole is reflected in each of the provinces. In 
1911 Prince Edward Island held the premier position with 84-60 p.c. of the popu- 
lation 7-14 at school; in 1921 the first position goes to Ontario with 91-48 p.c. of 
the population 7-14 at school for some period in the year, followed by British 
Columbia with 90-02 p.c. The greatest relative improvement in school attendance 
is shown by the Prairie Provinces and the smallest by the Maritime Provinces, 
but this is largely due to the fact that in 1911 Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick each showed a school attendance of better than 80 p.c., 
whereas Alberta reported an attendance of less than 63 p.c., Saskatchewan was 
under 67 p.c. and Manitoba had a school attendance of slightly more than 74 p.c. 
of the population of compulsory school age. 

In comparing the two years it should be noted that the figures in the 1911 
census refer to the calendar year 1910, while those in the 1921 census refer to the 
nine months immediately preceding June 1, 1921. It is particularly necessary to 
remember this when comparing the number and proportions attending from 7 to 
9 months. The difference, however, is not so great as it might seem from the fact 
that one census referred apparently to twelve months, while the other referred to 


nine. Out of the twelve months would have to be deducted the vacation periods 


of about two months, although during these vacations summer schools (which 
were in existence in 1911 to a greater extent than in 1921) were in operation. 
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by Provinces, 1911 


and 1921. 
At school Not at Months at school. 
Total. for any school. 
Provinces. period. 1-3. 4-6. 7-9. 
No No p.c No D.CuLtiZNo.step-e No. | p.e No p.c 


Se OS ee ey ee ee ee eS 
————_- —o 


PoE: Island... 1921} 15,169} 18,857] 88-05) 1,812] 11-95) 812) 5-35) 1,985) 18-09] 10,560] 69-61 
1911} 16,616} 14,057) 84-60) 2,559) 15-40) 563 . 

Nova Scotia....1921] 92,944) 81,139) 87-39] 11,805] 12-61] 2,778 
1911} 84,367] 69,903] 82-86] 14,464] 17-14] 2,679 

New Brunswick.1921} 71,481] 59,518} 83-26) 11,963} 16-74] 3,328 
1911} 62,588} 50,100] 80-05) 12,488} 19-95) 1,965 


Quebec.......... 1921) 455,919} 394,587} 86-55] 61,332] 13-45] 7,006 54/14,934} 3-28) 372,647] 81-73 
1911] 372,551} 301,482] 80-92] 71,069) 19-08} 3,975 07}12,831} 3-44] 284,676] 76-45 

Ontario << sites + 1921) 456,757} 417,846} 91-48) 38,911] 8-52] 7,172 57|17,999| 3-94) 392,675] 85-97 
1911) 377,704} 318,042} 84-20 } ; 


Manitoba........ 1921) 112,607} 100,692} 89-42) 11,915} 10-58)-3,054 
1911 72,552] 538,956) 74-37] 18,596] 25-63] 2,018 
Saskatchewan...1921] 142,042) 124,929] 87-95) 17,113] 12-05) 7,466 
1911 72,426] 48,316} 66-71] 24,110] 83-29} 2,538 
Alberta, ica. 1921} 102,605} 90,943) 88-63} 11,662) 11-37) 5,296 
1911} 54,928] 34,527) 62-86} 20,401] 37-14] 2,330 
Brit. Columbia. .1921 77,424 69,700} 90-02) 7,724; 9-98) 968 
1911} 42,538] 382,046) 75-33) 10,492) 24-67] 817 


Total:........... 19211, 526, 948)1,852, 711) 88-59)174,237| 11-41)/37, 881) 2-48/97,875| 6-41/1, 216,955] 79-70 


-51/14,082] 19-44} 31,696] 43-76 
:16{12,520| 12-20] 73,127] 71-27 
-241 7,616] 13-87] 24,581] 44-75 
-25| 3,207] 4-14] 65,525] 84-63 
92] 2,580] 6-06] 28,649] 67-35 
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1911/1, 156,270} 922,429) 79-78/233, 841) 20-22/24, 295) 2-10/94,452) 8-17) 803,682] 69-51. . 


1 Exclusive of Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


Table 44 on p. 145 of the 1927-28 Year Book shows the number and proportion 
of the population 7 to 14 years in each province, exclusive of Indians, who attended 
school for any period, and of those who attended for afullterm. Asstated elsewhere, 
89-10 p.c. of the 1,508,846 children 7 to 14 years of age in the nine provinces (Indians 
excluded) attended school for some period and 80-25 p.c. were at school from 7 to 9 
months in the school year. 

A table showing the percentage of the sdstieube of from 5 to 19 years of 
age who attended school in 1921, classified by age-periods and by sex, will be found 
on page 137 of the 1924 Year Book, while the school attendance of children from 
7 to 14 years of age is shown for cities of 10,000 and over in a table on page 138 


of the same volume. 


Section 13.—Mother Tongue and Language Spoken.! 


Every person of 10 years of age and over in Canada was required at the census 
of 1921 to answer the three questions:—(a) Can you speak English, (b) Can you 


speak French, (c) Language other than English and French spoken as mother _ 


tongue. ‘‘Mother tongue” was defined as the “language of customary speech 
employed by the person’’. The ascertained mother tongues of the people of Canada, 
exclusive of aborigines, as thus defined, are presented by provinces in Table 42, 
while more detailed statistics of the total English-speaking and Hreneh-apea ae 
populations are furnished in Tables 43 to 45. 

Of the population 10 years or over in the nine provinces (6,595,040), 4,099,246 
or 62-12 p.c. gave English as their mother tongue and 1,757,193 or 26-64 p.c. 


French, 196,619 or 2-98 p.c. German, while 103,977 or 1-58 p.c. spoke one or other ~ 


of the four Scandinavian languages (Swedish, Norwegian, Danish and Icelandic) 


1 For detailed information, see pp. 491-593 of Vol. II of the Census of 1921, published by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 
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as their mother tongue. Languages of the Slavic group were spoken as the mother 
tongue by 187,347 or 2-84 p.c. and Yiddish by 85,149 or 1-29 p.c. 

As for the population of 10 years and over in the individual provinces, English 
was the mother tongue of 88-40 p.c. in Nova Scotia, of 87-16 p.c. in Prince Edward 
Island, of 84:87 p.c. in Ontario, of 80-02 p.c. in British Columbia, of 70-27 p.c. in 
New Brunswick, of 69-79 p.c. in Alberta, of 64-48 p.c. in Manitoba, of 61-08 p.c. 
in Saskatchewan and of 17-09 p.c. in Quebec. French was the mother tongue of 
79-29 p.c. of the population 10 years old and over in Quebec, of 28-71 p.c. in 
New Brunswick, of 12-70 p.c. in Prince Edward Island, of 9-89 p.c. in Nova Scotia, 
of 7-38 p.c. in Ontario, of 6-52 p.c. in Manitoba, of 5-78 p.c. in Saskatchewan, 
Of 5-73 p.c. in Alberta and of 1-94 p.c. in British Columbia. 


42._Mother Tongue of Persons 10 years of age and over, exclusive of Aborigines, 
by Provinces, 1921. 


Mother Tongues. |P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta.-| B.C. |Canada, 


es, 
TBC ne ai eS See 60, 195/355, 432|204,524) 295, 529/1, 956,298) 285,207) 323,069] 295, 741/323, 251|4,099, 246 
Chinese and Japan- 
eg ae Baek 11] 306] 178] 2,191] 5,319] 1,307] 2,676] 3,715] 33,535] 49, 998 
BNNs havens os os - 14 20 76 9,077 330 1,207; 2,080) 2,324 15, 133 
Germanic group.. Cielo 287 4,261 66,447] 37,635) 77,556) 32,111] 5,776 225,431 
Dutchess hose". 1 249 42 287 1,728 8,868} 5,583 2,112 652 19, 522 
Milerinisles. se sisters « - 359 * 65 1 aT 1,586 2,813 1,383 1, 167 690 9,290 
Germans 0.6. 4s. 6 743 180 Sete! 63,133) 25,954) 70,590} 28,832) 4,434] 196, 619 
Hungarian!......... - 92 4 49 907 323] 3,675 424] 105] 5.579 
ee pee Greek 
Sah a ee 8,778} 40,891] 83,833]1,383,421} 195,430) 30,833) 30,622] 24,277] 14,899]1,812, es 
Pacer (Walloon) - - 2 22 321 29 20 21 0) 424 
WM TeUCM: Abi. we. 6 os 8,770) 39,785) 83,560)1,370,793) 170,197| 28,836] 27,420) 19,982) 7,850]1, 757,193 
Greek ee an oe lic 3 93 43 1,26 1,385 165 271 251 513 3. 993 
foliar tates exac. 4 884 194 10,010| 21,229 1, 206 415] 2,784] | 5980 42,715 
Portuguese... : = 12 8 11 17 a e 9 30 94. 
Rumanian. ./.3<.: = 61 8 1,028 1,845 500 2,440 1,118 183 ToL 
Spapish.......... 1 56 18 293 436 90 56 112} 325] 1387 
NAS VAL. cre sae - 10 74 163 279| 1,508 180 28 2,242 
Scandinavian group 8 309 864 1,067 7,334] 18,354] 36,468] 26,784] 12,789] 103,977 
Swedish.s. 2... <2 Ay 121 146 484 4,204 5,608} 11,875 9,876] 6,897 39,212 
Norwegian....... 4 100 194 285 1, 987 2,484) 19,742] 18,275) 4,353 42,424 
WOAMISITE Ss cas cere a 86 524 295 1,084 1,193 2,204 B40) ee Oe 00) 9,723 
Teelandic......... - 2 - 3 95 9,069 2,647 363 439 12,618 
Slavic group.......- 3| 1,864 368 7,009 29,215] 55,939} 47,798] 36,017) 9,134] 187,347 
PATIBUEION®: o< oa cores = 144 17 366 2,096 2,596 9,647 2,146 305 10,317 
Bohemian........ ~ 125 5 18 234 bet} 1,221 872 406 3,438 
Bulgarian........ = ty 10 51 1,134 28 37 54 29 1,354 
Lettish Bayi th oem = 1 - 3 23 133 40 143 31 374 
Lithuanian. <.2522 - 115 iL 742 222 65 72 106 58 1,387 
Polistes. oss 2 634 43 2,221 11,046} 13,483 5,473 PATE 937 88,056 
ROUSSIAN 8 ce os. oe 1 513 271 2,936 7,215} 4,586) 18,196} 7,068} 5,641 41,377 
Serbo-Croatian... - 3 4 19 751 19 445 16 367 1,769 
PLOWS Gisio. risa - 77 al 30 673 146 761 1, 249 681 3,618 
Ukrainian®....... = 241 10 623 5,821] 34,376} 28,906} 20,001 679] 85,657 
Bukovinian..... - i ~ - 47 61 340 10 4 63 
Galician........ - 30 9 93 910 1, 624 1,466 585 133 4,850 
Ruthenian..... = 44 1 62 1,503] 16,372) 10,354 (OWE 77 35, 688 
Wkrainian....2.% - 166 = 468 Bool | tLO, Lot ds (460 12137 465 44, 656 
Syrian and Arabic.. 44 595 314 1,714 iv2e 176 05 136 140 5,149 
ASCE Fo eS) « HR 13} 1,199 636 33, 280 32,060) 11,677 3,652 1,741 891 85,149 
IMATIOUS 3... tdi: 0 40 ii 24 14 224 1,052 224 394 536) 1,096 3,565 
Totalene. ce: 69, 060/402, 087/291, 0421, 728, 895|2, 305,027) 442,289] 528,920) 423, 742) 403, 96816, 595, 040 


Those reporting their mother tongue as ‘‘Hungarian’”’ should probably in most cases have stated 
it as ‘‘Magyar’’—the word i in general use to describe the official language of Hungary. 

2Where ‘‘Austrian’’ was reported as ‘‘mother tongue’’, it has been vereubed that one of the Austrian 
Slavic tongues was intended. 

3Under this group the enumerator returned the mother tongue as the same as the racial origin. It 
is however probable that, with the exception of the Bukovinians, all these peoples belong to the Slavic 
group of tongues. Of the total population of Bukovina, 41 p.c. are Ruthenians, 32 p.c. Rumanians, 22 p.c. 
Germans and about 5 p.c. Poles. 
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English-speaking Population.—Throughout Canada as a whole, 5,665,527 
persons 10 years old and over, or 84:79 p.c. of the total population of these ages, 
inclusive of aborigines, could speak English, the language of the majority, in 1921, 
while 1,016,545 persons of 10 years old and over, or 15-21 p.c., were unable to do so. 
English was the only language spoken by 58-61 p.c., while 16-03 p.c. spoke English 
and French, 9-49 p.c. spoke English and a foreign language, and about 0-66 p.c. 
or 43,970 persons, largely foreign-born Austrians, Belgians and Jews, were reported 
as being able to speak English and French in addition to their mother tongue. 
Numbers and percentages of the total population, of the British-born (including 
Canadian-born) population, and of the foreign-born population of 10 years and 
over, unable to speak English, are given by racial origins in Table 43. 


43.—Numbers and Percentages of Total Population. of British-born Population? and 
of Foreign-born Population, of 10 years old and over, unable to speak English, 
by Racial Origins, 1921. 


sh 


Total population, British-born population, Foreign-born population, 
10 years old and over. 10 years old and over.2 10 years old and over. 
Origins. Unable to Unable to Unable to 
speak English, speak English. speak English. 
Total. |——————————_] Total. |__| Total. |——-—__—- 
No p.c No. p.c No p.c 
British races!....... 3,845,921 4,821 al Oo ,0De O20 4,712 -13 192,398 109 “06 
TENG eae ones 1,771,077 870,163} 49-13} 1,706,095 857,325) 50°25 64,982 12,838) 19-76 
KAUIStIIAN onde nese cee 69, 653 12,726] 18-27 18,750 1,139} 6-07 50, 903 11,587| 22-76 
Belrian sc eirsce de oe 15,416 2,637} 17-11 2,762 284| 10-28 12, 654 2,353] 18-59 
Chinese: nc... +s eee ByhalBy 12,081] 32-18 1,064 52] 4-89 36,473 12,029] 32-98 
Czechil vag .ciametas 6,351 408] 6-42 1,548 a 1608 4,803 392| 8:16 
Danish: wake ee 15,798 221; 1-40 4,402 9 +20 11,396 212| 1-86 
Wutehe tae sae 88,381 6,823] 7-72 69,495 5,168] 7-44 18,886 1,655] 8-76 
Binns \enede ces see 15,795 2,339} 14-81 2,658 55| 2-07 13,1387 2,284) 17-39 
Germaninacen ss tro 221, 280 4,220) 1-91 142,645 998 -70 78, 635 3,222) 4-10 
COT OR Ts Mets ater 4,201 317] 7-55 358 12 eee coo 3, 843 805) 7-94 
WIG DreWs tes Se oe 93,412 Dealt | oro? Oo 24,894 161 65 68,518 5, 116) “747 
Hungarian.......... 8, 742 916} 10-48 2,289 24) 1-05 6, 453 892] 13-82 
Neelandica ja... suet 12,308 727, 5-91 OT Le 22 4] 6,991 705} 10:08 
UNYGH EN nent nidenin ates 80,037 36,472) 45-57 79, 437 36,276] 45-67 600 196} 32-67 
Jitaliany.:sseeeeier tag 45,386 8,599) 18-95 9,135 865] 9-47 36,251 7,734] 21-33 
in SADANESE:s bei se se eae 12,057 4,959} 41-13 632 73) 11-55 11,425 4,886] 42-77 
INGETOM tee 14, 274 24, -17 Dingo 13 +12 3,053 11 36 
Norwegian.......... 50,379 685] 1-36 7,244 45 62 43,135 640} 1-48 
Oishi creas aoe 35,412 4,878] 13-77 10, 406 517} 4-97 25,006 4,361] 17-44 
Rumanian.......... 8,715 1,190} 13-65 1,401 106} 7-57 7,314 1,084} 14-82 
Russians aemcatcs ts 67,131 11,406} 16-99 18,470 2,366] 12-81 48, 661 9,040} 18-58 - 
Swedishws. os shack 47,041 1,061) 2-26 8, 764 23 26 38,277 1,038} 2-71 
MSVVAGS Cena ee ne 9,935 245) 2-47 5,330 26 -49 4,605 219] 4-76 
SVUIAN eh caer cee Dole 515} 9-24 1,571 94} 5-98 4,002 421) 10-52 
Ukrainian.......... 67, 654 17,753} 26°24 19, 289 1,780] 9-28 48,365 15,973] 33-03 
Unspecified......... 19,138 488) 2-55 16, 655 472) 2-83 2,483 16} ~=- 64 
Warlous 22.0 j22 52 est 13, 468 4,594) 34-11 6,468 3,660) 56°59 7,000 934] 13-34 
Total....... 6,682,072) 1,016,545) 15-21) 5,831,823) 916,293) 15-71] 850,249] 100,252) 11-79 


1 English, Irish, Scotch, Welsh, etc. 2 Includes Canadian-born. * 

The percentage of persons 10 years old and over unable to speak English in 
the various provinces, ranging from 0-46 p.c. in P.E.I. to 10-40 p.c. in New Bruns- 
wick and 47-27 p.c. in Quebec, is given by racial origins in Table 44. 
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44.—Percentage of Population 10 years old and over unable to speak English, by 
Provinces and Racial Origins, 1921. 


Origins. PH. | MANS S: N.B. Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. B.C. |Canada! 
British races3, . .. 2 0:01 0-11 1-36 0:02 0:03 0-07 0:01 0:01 0°13 
rence. 86 hee: 3°43 13-26 | 35-65 58-84 12-52 12-42 9-39 8-19 1-75 49-13 
USEIAN... 50.4. - 7:73 15-09 15-71 15-04 19-08 17-95 21-88 3:29 18-27 
Belgian... so... u: - 12-04 20-69 37-00 12-01 18-34 12-97 8-55 2-53 17-11 
HORIIST ee oe) Yo | - 0-44 0°87 1-44 1-25 2-67 1-13 1-32 0-58 1-40 
110) Fete eaeeaaaeem ie Re - 0-21 0-03 2-15 0-12 30-02 21-99 0:96 0-26 7-72 
Hemi ete 6130 63 - - 4-55 25-93 20-37 8-20 6°78 7-54 5-82 14-81 
German - 0-07 0-34 10-03 0:47 6-26 4-27 1-87 0:35 1-91 
Hebrew - 2°17 1-68 6-10 5:26 7°87 3°46 2°69 1-14 5-65 
Hungarian........ = 5-65 = 5-63 7°79 9-54 12-22 4-69 3°89 10-48 
Icelandic......... - - = = 0-88 6:77 4-82 2-02 1:27 5-91 
italianeess. 36 o>. - 13-61 13-71 31-53 17-28 8-18 9-26 12-86 10-49 18-95 
Norwegian....... - _ 0-25 6-09 1:18 2°17 1-22 1-40 1-09 1-36 
Polish. ee. - 12-54 9-09 14-32 13-60 15-87 12-88 12-61 3°54 13-77 
Rumanian ables bap - 14-47 =- 10-38 13-43 12-50 14-72 15-59 3°38 13-65 

ussian - 16°33 3°28 15-39 16-12 10-90 16-71 9-83 47-66 16-99 
Swedish Pcie we cay he - 0-28 0-25 3°80 2:61 3°86 2-67 1-76 0-85 2-26 
Swiss Ape, Ak aie Pag - - - 11-18 0-73 9-97 3-30 1-73 1-13 2-47 
BEIM se cic nn. - 1-37 4-21 21°36 4-80 3°65 2°83 8°95 1-34 9-24 
Ukrainian........ - 28-14 - 15-80 18-50 25-30 27-62 30-21 7°32 26-24 

Total........ 0-46 1-54 | 10-40 | 47-27 1-90 6-98 5°73 4-60 5-86 15-21 


1 Yukon and_ Northwest Territories included in total. 2 Less than one hundredth of one per cent. 
3}F’nglish, Irish, Scotch, Welsh, etc. 


French-speaking Population.—French, the second official language of the 
Dominion, was spoken in 1921 by 1,997,074 persons of 10 years old and over, or 
29-89 p.c. of the total population of these ages. Of these, 1,070,752 also spoke 
English as a second language, 4,838 spoke their mother tongue other than English 
as a second language and 43,970 spoke English as well as their mother tongue and 
French, while 877,514 spoke French only, being about 13 p.c. of the total population 
of 10 years old and over. Statistics of the French-speaking population are given 
by recial origins in Table 45, from which it appears that in 1921 182,633 persons 
belonging to the British races, 13,196 Hebrews, 10,163 Belgians and 10,138 Italians 
were able to speak French. 


45.—Numbers of the Population of 19 years old and over able to speak French, by 
Racial Origins, 1921. 


& English Mother oben tee 
: Po and French tongue tongue an able to 
Racial origins. French only. and English speak 
only. French. |andFrench.} French. 

PSTICIB UIST ACCS. Me ners: Suite tae ys heed LES 176, 870 4,664 11 1,088 182, 633 
Rene is copes. ERR OOhrs 878, 850 869, 872 175 1,383 1,750, 280 
PNTATLOT ATS ete ch tae ee eM ieee ccbldde rakes & 9 1 32 58 100 
DATISEEDIE Rc Ne Ran Se SE A Li te An ie 157 13 44 965 1,179 
ecleian eee ase ae sat alt 3, 783 1,123 884 4,373 10, 163 
SUC OMI AT On ceca, KMS teas soe, ute ee it 3 2 49 65 
NOI TIOSO RIN tebe Perec) Me ea bh ees lea olv's 16 - 33 350 399 
DEAS ELEN ToS ANAT Ree LAG SOORNGRD BL SE Bre eg 18 5 8 119 150 
_DRST G1 AWS) Poe 0 ae pt noe ee ee ee 211 Uh - 312 530 
TONGS OS ey ie i a i ae eee ame 4 1,087 18 22 723 1, 850 

EXCITE TOY 38 cS OT RANE Le ee - = = a = 
LESSER ee ee aa ee 20 - 10 146 176 
Mec CITAA PRL eels een sha cys Bees chee 2,604 356 46 2, 650 5,656 
TEMPO MOE SBS ae okie aah ts cite dutch: 8 12 oa 783 
ELECT a a a ee Ela OR, a 698 13 182 12,303 13,196 
MPG AUDIT eae hers ek ores eine me 23 - 5 132 160 
Be UR a Ges ones Se A AE Ore ois chad emt & ashe 21 - - 106 127 
Pa AREMLIN WII ee cAETE oes Ie Gt eels EE eo s"% ete 747 410 806 4, 267 6, 230 
MSMR G ye Oe ee ee ies cs hea Wachee Oe 961 246 2,010 6,921 10,138 

«| FESS CE SHE i PO a 1 - 1 69 7 
LEH TESS CR Set ae aa eo 30 1 18 237 286 


Ae 
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45.—Numbers of the Population of 10 years old and over able to speak French, by 
Racial Origins, 1921—concluded. 


English Mother Mother Total 

Racial origins. and French tongue tongue and able to 

French only. and English speak 
only. French. | and French French. - 
EN LTO Peat ice dct oh RAN eee AE 1 405 24 - 10 439 

IN OT WiGO LaTT aera he Ee ic eee a be etic 272 PH vi 22 828 ~ 

A OLIB Is Mains Ree te Meek ihe ee eee 210 24 50 1,150 1,434 
Ruinicimiansases) ck See see AE ee 3 ee aL: 43 8 19 378 448 
RUUSSIADN Begs Ge ten a oe a pane | eee 164 15 46 936 1,161 
Rorbe-C roatians;. sa Selle Se eee 4 3 - 66 76 
Swedish Eh SER EM IC RED AeA ate AMC AEE 266 11 ~ 10 SLE 804 
SWIES sis DAR Re eke Meee Ee 1,081 |. 136 55 763 2,035 
PORDO CHO ORE a iega SP avon aper ar \UNaR ue bil ie oem Oy 123 34 261 1, 606 2,024 
KU cet RU dVRch CUR ROMER Me REL MPa tet coe Munley, Yep | 36 2» 25 758 821 
Wnspecihed eee seer a ads eee thee ee 1,793 453 2 13 2,261 
APIOUST Wn eee Gettin. Sg aeion eae 150 33 42 346 571 
Potable igre te eae hace eee 1,070, 752 8775 534 » 4,838 43,970 1,997,074 


Section 14.— Occupations of the People. 


ee TE ets ita ew 3 


The geet Aa of the people of a country are at any given time mainly deter- 
mined by its natural resources and the stage which has been reached in their develop- 
ment. The outstanding characteristics of Canada are its enormous extent, its 
immense natural resources and the comparatively slight development of these, 
only the southern portions of the country being as yet at all exploited. The devel- 
oped areas fall into four economic units with quite distinct physical characteristics:— 
first, the Maritime Provinces, where lands, forests, mines and fisheries are the 
chief natural resources; secondly, Ontario and Quebec, with lands, forests, mines 
and abundant water-power for manufacturing purposes; thirdly, the Prairie Prov- 
inces, where the land is the chief natural resource except in Alberta, which contains 
immense coal deposits; lastly, British Columbia, with fisheries, forests and mines, 
where agriculture plays a comparatively minor part. Though, when the country 
as a whole is considered, the immense fertile areas of arable land must be considered 
as its chief natural resource, in different parts of its vast expanse other resources 
predominate, and give the key to the chief occupations of the people. 

In Canada, as in other new countries, the labouring population (using the term 
in its widest sense) bears a larger proportion to the total than is the case in older 
civilizations where there exists more realized wealth. In addition to our native- 
born workers, great numbers of young males and smaller numbers of females, who 
have nothing to sell but their personal services, immigrate from older countries to 
Canada to find here a better market for their labour. Thus both the sex distri- 
bution and the age distribution of the population of Canada is rendered somewhat 
abnormal, an unusually large percentage of that population being of working age 
and of the male sex—that is, of the sex which is most generally gainfully employed.! 

Information regarding the occupation of gainfully employed persons in Canada 
was obtained at the census of 1921 under the following heads:—(1) ‘‘Chief occupa- 
tion or trade’’, defined as being the description which would most accurately indi- 
cate the particular kind of work done by which a living was earned; (2) Whether 
“employer”, “employee”, or “working on own account”’, these latter including 
“persons who are gainfully employed but who are neither employers nor em- 
ployees”’, z.¢., independent workers who receive neither salary nor wages nor are 


L. On the sex distribution of the population, see pp. 95-97; on the age distribution, see pp. 101-102. 


r 
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subject to direction or control in their work; (8) In the case of employers, the 
name of the principal product; in the case of employees, where employed; in the 


_ ease of workers on their own account, the nature of the work. 


During the forty years which elapsed between 1881 (when the details regarding 
occupations were first collected in something like their present form) and 1921, 
the list of gainful occupations has been greatly lengthened, in consequence of the 
subdivision of existing occupations and the rise of new occupations as the result 
of the progress of science and industry. The division of labour in such older occu- 
pations as the making of clothes and boots and shoes has combined with the intro- 
duction of such newer occupations as the making of automobiles and electrical 
equipment to render the results of different censuses of occupations quite Incompar- 
able. It is therefore an exceedingly difficult thing to classify the gainfully occupied 
population of different censuses under classes of even the most general character. 


_ Nevertheless, there is an increasing demand for just this information, which is 


needed to throw light upon the changing importance of different occupations and 
the specialization of functions among our people in the last half century—a very 


important matter to the student of our economic history. It has therefore been 


deemed advisable to arrange the gainfully employed population of the later censuses 
as nearly as possible according to the general grouping used at the census of 1881. 
While the results must be regarded as of a very approximate character, yet it is 
felt that they will be useful to students of recent Canadian economic history. It 
should, however, be remembered in particular that in 1881 the general labourers 
were incorrectly placed in the building trades. In spite of this discrepancy, it is 
felt that tables which bring together the available occupational data regarding the 
gainfully employed population for a period of 40 years should be included in the 
Year Book. These tables represent the best that can now be done in securing 
comprehensive statistics on the historical trend of occupational distribution since 
Confegeration. The figures do not include the populations of the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories. s 

The Proportion of the Gainfully Employed to the Total Population 
10 Years Old and Over, as a Whole and by Industries.—The gainfully employed 
population of the country has in the past been generally compared with the total 
population of 10 years old and over, as is done in Table 46 for 1881 and subsequent 


_ censuses. Yet in view of the decrease of child labour and the lengthening of school 


- 


— 
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life, it is becoming a question whether the basis of comparison should not be changed 
to include only the population of higher ages. According to the census of 1921, 
only 7,729 or 2-1 p.c. of the boys from 10 to 13 years of age and 1,092 or 0-3 p.e. 
of the girls of the same ages were returned as gainfully employed, the boys mainly 
in agriculture and the girls in service. Comparatively small as these numbers are, 
it will be generally felt that they are too large. Gainful employment does not now 


_ generally commence before 14 or 15 or even 16 years of age, so that a table which 


compares the gainfully employed population with the total population of 10 years 
old or over may be misleading, unless read in connection with Table 49, which 


gives the percentages gainfully employed in 1921 by age and sex groups. 


Another consideration which must be borne in mind in consulting Table 46 
is the relation between the gainfully employed in the two sexes. In 1911, owing 
to the enormous immigration of the preceding decade, the excess of male over 
female population reached its maximum, raising the percentage of gainfully employed 
to total population to a maximum also. In 1921, as a consequence of lessened 


_ immigration and of the destruction of male life by the war, and also as a result of 
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the lengthening of school life, the ratio of the gainfully employed to the total popu- 
lation of 10 years old and over showed a distinct drop. How far this was due to the 
one set of causes and how far to the other is elucidated to some extent by the figures 
of Tables 47 and 48, which analyse the gainfully employed population by sexes. 

As regards the changing distribution of the total gainfully employed popu- 
lation by industries, it may be pointed out that, since 1881, agricultural workers 
have declined from 48-1 p.c. to 32-8 p.c. of the gainfully occupied population, or 
from nearly one-half to less than one-third; however, they are still by far the largest 
single group in the population. The manufacturing group is the next largest, 
increasing from 12-6 p.c. in 1881 to 18-1 p.c. in 1911 and 17-5 p.c. in 1921, the 
decline in the latter year being probably attributable to the great depression. Note- 
worthy also are the increases of those engaged in civil and municipal government 
from 0-6 p.c. to 3-0 p.c., of those in professions from 3-5 p.c. to 7-0 p.c., of those 
engaged in trade and merchandising from 5-7 p.c. to 11:8 p.c. and of those employed 
in transportation from 2-9 p.c. to 8-4 p.c. in the period of 40 years covered by the 
table. Doubtless the decrease in agriculture and the increase in other employments 
are largely due to the dividing off from agriculture of many employments formerly 
carried on by the farmer as a necessary part of his operations, e.g., the slaughtering 
of animals, the transportation of produce to market and the sale of it there, etc. 
Thus, under present-day conditions of specialization in industry, many of those 
employed in trade, transportation,and manufacture are doing work which formerly 
was performed by agriculturists and other primary producers for themselves. 


46.— Occupations of the Gainfully Employed Population of Canada, Numbers and 
Percentages, 1881-1921. 


Numbers in each Industry. 


Industries. 
1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 

Werioulsure i 6.10 ck. eee ede nae 662, 266 735,207 716,860 933, 735 1,041, 618 
Butldine trades. ks". cc kn ees 230,873 185,599 213,307 246,201 284, 679 
Domestic and personal service........... 78,184 129, 690 153, 948 212,138 212,415 
Civil and municipal government.......... 7,938 18, 267 17,306 | —-_ 76, 604 94,541 
ishing andshuntine ten oe case eet 28,500 30,045 27,225 34,812 29,292 
Hlorestiry asec: bei eee 8,116 12,812 16,764 42,914 39,815 
Manufactures POE RAO Ie NA Ee Oe 173, 436 237,319 283 , 897 493,216 555, 758 
DETTE RGA IAG A eaieidy, ee eros Pearce 7,160 16, 127 28, 650 62,767 51,063 

Miscellaneousnn be cuss fuee. chee ee eee 13,005 - 490 = - 
Protesstonale ss. co eeb cect et ae 48,461 62, 623 83,219 120,616 222,149 
Trade and merchandising...........6.40% 78,905 109, 632 160,410 283 , 087 373, 747 
RranspomuelOnecc siete er eee ee 40,741 69,048 80, 756 217,544 268,092 
Total Gainfully Employed Persons....| 1,377,585 | 1,606,369 | 1,782,832 | 2,723,634 3,173,169 
Total population 10 years and over........ 3, 162, 122 3,611,882 | 4,063,943 5,514,388 6,671, 236 
, Percentages in each Industry. : 
Industries. —_—_-----  - 

1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 

PP SrICNMUTO 5 tose > «kan cme Minar ase ena 48-1 45-8 40-2 34-3 82-8 
Duuding trades. Riba Ne mes peta 16-8 11-6 12-0 9-0 9-0 
Domestic and personal service............ 5-6 8-0 8-7 7-7 6:7 
Civil and municipal government.......... 0-6 1-1 1-0 2-8 3:0 
Fishing agdshunting S316. tess Se eee 2-1 1-9 1:5 1-3 0-9 
PLOTESURY he cay cia sie Bere bee ae 0-6 0-8 0-9 1-6 1:3 
Manulacturdg is. Siwec ececea seen eet 12-6 14-8 16-0 18-1 17°5 
DEUS BSS 8 ae pho Avie stains, oNias Ae sae its es 0-5 1-0 1-6 2°3 1-6 

Miscellancoust.,o herr choc, ccc 1-0 = = = = 
Prbiogsoual Silas: asst oe ee 3-5 3-9 4-6 4-5 7-0 
Trade and merchandising...............-. 5:7 6-8 9-0 10-4 11-8 
Eransportation so cece eee ee ee 2-9 4°3 4:5 8-0 8-4 
Total Gainfully Employed Persons.... 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 

P.c. of gainfully employed to total 

population 10 years and over.......... 43 +6 44-5 43-9 49-4 47-6 


\ 
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The Increase of Gainfully Occupied Males.—The total number of gain- 
fully employed males in Canada increased from 1,410,379 in 1891 to 2,683,019 in 
1921, or by 90-2 p.c., as compared with a growth of 85-0 p.c. in the total male popu- 
lation and of 88-0 p.c. in the total male population of 10 years old and over. The 
rather higher rate of increase among gainfully employed males than among all 
males 10 years old and over is mainly due to the larger percentage of adult male 
immigrants among those domiciled and working in Canada in the later year. 

The percentage of the gainfully employed males to the total male population 
of 10 years old and over in 1921 was 77-5, as compared with 79-5 in 1911 and 74-2 
in 1901 (Table 47). The fact is that the 1901 figure represents about the normal 
for a population which is receiving only small additions from the immigration of 
adult males, while the figures for 1911 represent the highly abnormal situation 
existing at that time, when great numbers of young adult male immigrants were 
gainfully employed in Canada, thus rendering the younger unemployed males over 
10 years of age, who were in attendance at educational institutions of one kind 
or another, an unusually small fraction of the total. By 1921, however, the excess 
of able-bodied young males had been largely drained off by emigration or losses 
in the war, while on the other hand the number of those held back from the labour 
market for secondary or higher education was considerably increased with the 
increasing wealth of the nation. 

In agriculture, while the number of males employed rose from 723,013 in 1891 
to 1,023,706 in 1921, this numerical increase of approximately 300,000 in 30 years 
was accompanied by a continuous decline from 51-3 p.c. to 38-2 p.c.-in their pro- 
portion to the total of the occupied male population. Males employed in the build- 
ing trades, again, while increasing from 185,599 in 1891 to 284,052 in 1921, have 
not kept pace with the growth of the gainfully occupied population. On the other 
hand, males employed in manufactures have risen from 174,829 or 12-3 p.c. of the 
total in 1891 to 449,348 or 16-7 p.c. in 1921, or from one-eighth to one-sixth of 
thé occupied male population. Trade, again, employed 101,714 males in 1891 
and 295,836 in 1921, raising its percentage to the total from 7-2to011-0. Finally, 
transportation provided employment for 68,100 males in 1891 and 246,947 in 1921, 
or for 4:9 p.c. and 9-2 p.c. of the gainfully employed population respectively. 


47.— Occupations of the Gainfully Employed Male Population of Canada, Numbers 
and Percentages, 1891, 1901, 1911 and 1921. 


Numbers. Percentages. 
Occupational Groups. ——— 

1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 1891. | 1901. | 1911. 1 1921. 

—. No. No. No. No. DiC aeD Co). ae an ht Des 
Agriculture insults RIE aiaiedia esas 723,013 707, 924 917,848] 1,023,706] 51-3} 45-8] 38-9] 38-2 
Building UES GIS Ap ariok Hae oe 185,599 213, 264 245,990 284,052] 13-2} 13-8} 10-4] 10-6 
Domestic and personal service..... 38,275 52,473 75, 133 77,783) 2:8) 3:4) 3-2) 2-9 
Civil and municipal government... 17,500 16,414 (PA ER 81-959). 1-2|: 1-2) Sell, vd 
Hishine and. huntines.:,. 2028.4 «4 29,841 27,197 34,547 29,241 2-1 1-8 1:5 1-1 
BOLCSUTYA rrr a ctals ts Ute woe 3 ees aus 12,812 16, 764 42,901 39, 808 0-9 1-1 1-8 1-5 
DRRMUIBOCUTOS < Fess ans dead rep eos 174,829 213, 956 892,781 449,348] 12-3] 13-8] 16-6] 16-7 
Mining MU Pete alavare otis ie stokes ho Aetebe, ots dlints's 16,124 28, 646 62, 706 50,860 1-1 1-8 2:6 1-9 
Miseetlancous.es..ce li. cas shkouuer - 451 - - - = = = 
Professional.......... Rae, 42,5721 44,899] 62,781] 103,479] 3-0] 2-9] 2-7] 3-8 
Trade and merchandising......... 101,714; 143,248] 240,903] 295,836] 7-2) 9-3] 10-2] 11-0 
PEPANISDOLEA LION 25). ccs aici ss veoh A: 68, 100 79,647| 210,692] 246,947] 4-9] 5-2} 9-0] }9-2 

Total Males Gainfully Em- 

BDIOV CU eget Shc celts ts 1,410,379} 1,544,883] 2,358,813] 2,683,019] 100-0) 100-0) 100-0) 100-0 


REGS Sates jae thse 1,841,005} 2,082,153} 2,965,645} 3,461,238 
76-6 74-2 79-5 77-5 
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The Increase of Gainfully Employed Females.—Proportionately more 


remarkable than any of the developments among gainfully employed males between 
1891 and 1921, has been the increase from 195,990 to 490,150 in the number of 


gainfully employed females, as shown in Table 48. ‘This is an increase of 294,160 — 


or 150-1 p.c., while the increase in the total female population of 10 vears old and 
over was only 81-3 p.c. In other words, the gainfully employed females have 
increased from 11-1 p.c. to 15-2 p.c. of the female population of 10 years old and 
over. 


Still more remarkable than the total increase, however, has been the increase 
in certain occupations. Whereas in 1891 51-9 p.c. of all gainfully employed females 
were occupied in domestic and personal service, 7.e., in the occupations of the house- 
keeper, in 1921 only 27-5 p.c. of the gainfully occupied females were in this class, 
while the remainder had spread themselves out over a wide variety of fields, partic- 
ularly in the professions and in trade and merchandising. Women in the pro- 
fessions increased their numbers from 20,051 in 1891 to 118,670 in 1921, or nearly 
six-fold; indeed, in this field, owing to the great number of women teachers and 
nurses, they outnumbered the males, who were only 103,479 in 1921 as compared 
with the 118,670 females. In trade and merchandising, the gainfully employed 
females increased from 7,918 in 1891 to 77,911 in 1921, or nearly ten-fold. In 
transportation, again, their numbers increased from 948 in 1891 to 21,145 in 1921, 
or over twenty-fold. Finally, in civil and municipal government, their numbers 
increased from 767 in 1891 to 12,582 in 1921 or over sixteen-fold. These great 
increases have brought it about that while the number of women in manufactures 
increased from 52,251 in 1891 to 106,410 in 1921, their percentage fell from 26-7 
p.c. to 21-7 p.c. of the total of gainfully occupied women. 


It is true, of course, that the increase in the number of gainfully employed 
females is to a great extent a matter of specialization of function rather than of the 
entry by women into fields with which they have had nothing to do in the past. 
Teaching and nursing, the making of clothes, the keeping of small shops, have 
always been pre-eminently female employments, and the main difference between 
the present and the past is the more specialized manner in which such occupations 
as teaching and nursing are generally carried on in the community. ‘ 


A remarkable feature of the gainfully employed women is their comparative 
youth. A very large number of them follow their gainful occupations only for a 
few years, when they marry and join the ranks of those who can no longer be classed 
as gainfully occupied. The married women of Canada, numbering 1,631,761 in 
1921, together with numerous unmarried women and widows keeping house for 
their families, are doubtless producers in a very real sense, but they cannot be 
regarded as ‘‘gainfully employed’’. Yet the keeper of a boarding-house, doing 
practically the same type of work, is quite properly regarded as “gainfully em- 
ployed”. In view of the inauguration of mothers’ pensions—a method of paying 
widows or otherwise impoverished mothers for looking after their families—it may 
be conceded that even the economic contribution of the two sexes to the carrying 
on of the State cannot be regarded wholly in the light of the respective numbers 
of the two sexes gainfully employed. 
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48 $.—Occupations of the Gainfully Employed Female Population of Canada, Numbers 


and Percentages, 1891, 1901, 1911 and 1921. 


Numbers. Percentages. 
Occupational Groups. a 
1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 1891. ) 1901. | 1911. ] 1921. 
No. No. No. No. DCe IND. Cx, |eDeGe-) Date 
LA gS UE TIS Re RRR RR 12,194 8, 936 15, 887 17,912 G2) cece) 424e monk 
Bull Gingetrades. sarssiees hie cess. 2 = 43 211 627|. - - ~ 0-1 
Domestic and persona! service..... 101, 654 111,197 138, 879 134,632] 51-9] 46-7] 38-1] 27-5 
Civil and municipal government. . 767 892 4,073 12,582 0-4 0-4 1-1 2-6 
Fishing and hunting............... 204 28 265 oll wOet - 
Ores piviriaetds. fot oo oe - - 13 7 = = = = 
WEENIE ACHING IA tee nc etait coe 52,251 60, 219 98,561 106,410) 26-7] 25-3] 27-0] 21-7 
LAG haya ah A A eal hg led er 3 4 61 203 3 es =) = 
MGSGeMANCUUS....5.6 nen le ones cca = 39 = - = = ~ = 
AgrolesstORaly ss Caen cic.ooe aa Sek 20,051 38,320 57,835 118,670} 10-2} 16-1] 15-9} 24-2 
Trade and merchandising......... 7,918 17, 162 42,184 77,911} 4-0) 7-2} 11-6] 15-9 
Miransporta tion: Scie sore whe «alesis 948 1,109 6, 852 21,145 0:5 0:5 1-9 4:3 
Total Females Gainfully Em-| . % 
IDIGVEWUAY Arce . foc fees 195,990) 237,949] 364,821 490,150) 100-0) 100-0} 100-0) 100-9 


‘obles ae females 10 years and 
cin hye Ee, Cacia Die oe Rear Bt 1,770,877] 1,981, 7§0| 2,548, 743] 3,209,998 - - = = 


Atlee OME KH. on ou at 11-1 12-0 14:3 15-2 = = = ze 


Occupations of the People, by Age Groups.—Statistics of male and temale 
workers for the main industrial classifications are presented by age groups in Table 
49. ) T 

Of the total male population 10 years of age and over, 77-5 p.c. was gainfully 
employed, as compared with 15-3 p.c. of the female population of these same ages; 
in order to determine the total number of occupied females, however, it would be 
necessary to include those employed in the maintenance of their homes and the 
care of their children, who are not ordinarily gainfully occupied persons. In 1921, 
the married women numbered 1,631,761, or over half the total female population 
of 10 years and over. 

The proportion of male workers rose from 2-1 p.c. of the total male population 
in the group 10-13 years to 96-7 p.c. in the 35-49 class, declining to 58-4 p.c. in the 
group 65 years and over. In the female population, the number of gainfully occu- 
pied formed 0-3 p.c. of the girls from 10 to 13, the proportion rising steadily to its 
maximum of 38-8 p.c. among those aged 18 and 19. The number leaving the general 
labour market upon marriage caused the ratio of gainfully occupied women to 
decline to 35-1 p.c. in the 20-24 group and to 17-2 p.c. among those aged from 25 
to 34 years. The percentage in the next age groups were even smaller, until only 
6-2 p.c. of females aged 65 years and over were gainfully employed. This propor- 
tion is in striking contrast with the 58-4 p.c. of male workers in the same age group. 

A study of this table shows that agriculture employed the greatest proportion 
of the male workers at all ages; this ratio was, however, higher among the young 
and the old than among those in the middle groups. In the 10-13 class, 81 p.c. 
of the occupied boys were on farms, a proportion that showed successive declines 
in the next age groups, until only 33-1 p.c. of male workers aged 25 to 34 years 
old were enumerated as agriculturists. This percentage then rose steadily, reaching 
slightly over 50 p.c. among occupied men of 65 and over. In connection with the 
younger agricultural workers, it should be pointed out that between 81 p.c. and 
85-0 p.c. of those aged 10 to 15 are classified as ‘‘farmers’ sons’’, and that “the school 
attendance laws are of necessity generally less rigidly enforced in the rural districts 


- than in the cities. 
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Manufacturing was the second great source of livelihood in all age groupings, 
except among those over 64, in which it yielded place to the service occupations. 
At all ages, the proportion of workers in both the former and the latter showed 
much less variation than in the case of farmers. Construction workers were numer- 
ous, and in greatest ratio, in the groups 35-49 and 50-64 years, a fact which may pos- 
sibly be associated with the high proportion of such workers born in the British 
Isles, where a long apprenticeship is ordinarily required of building tradesmen. 
It may also be suggested that construction work is not receiving its due share of 
those beginning their working life. 

The service group of industries, including domestic and personal service, 
professional service, public administration and some other classes, provided employ- 
ment for the majority of working women in all age groups. The proportion was 71-2 
p.c. of the 10-13 class, declining to 37-8 p.c. among girls of 16 and 17, but rising 
from 42-0 p.c. in the 18-19 group to 60-6 p.c. among women aged from 50-64 years. 
The increased ratio in this group among those aged 18 and over, reflects the entry 
of trained girls into teaching and other professional occupations. Among women 
of 35 to 49, however, domestic and personal service regained its supremacy. 

The manufacturing industries absorbed their highest proportion of girls in 
the age groups from 14 to 19 years: the constantly increasing use of machinery 
makes possible the employment of young and comparatively inexperienced persons 
in semi-skilled factory occupations. Confirmation of the widely accepted statement 
that factories recruit young employees at the expense of domestic work, lies in the 
fact that the proportions of girls engaged in manufactures and services are more 
nearly alike in the age group 14 to 19 than in any other, while from 20 on the per- 
centage in manufactures decreases and that in service increases. 

Increase of the Gainfully Employed in the Different Provinces.—In 
Table 50 are presented figures showing the variations in the number of the gain- 
fully employed in the different provinces in 1881 and subsequent census years. 
It wil: be noted that since 1881 there has been a decline in the total number of 
gainfully employed in Prince Edward Island from 34,094 to 31,106. In all the other 
provinces, however, there has been an increase. Particularly notable has been the 
great increase in the number of gainfully employed in Western Canada. As against 
45,138 gainfully employed persons of both sexes west of the Lake of the Woods 
in 1881, there were 919,589 in 1921—a twenty-fold increase. 


50.—Number of Males and Females 10 years of age and over engaged in Gainful Occu- 
pations, by Provinces, 1881-1921. 


1881.1 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 
Provinces. Male 

> and Male. | Female.| Male. | Female.| Male. | Female.| Male. | Female. 

Female. 
Peal See cn deci ss 34,094} 31,673 4,030] 30,113 3,494] 27,956 3,950] 27,052 4,054 
Nova Scotia..... 141,526} 134,859 22,595) 137,566 18,448} 148,991 24,370) 155,777 28,779 
N. Brunswick....]| 105,289 94,261 13,456 98,058 13,807} 103,275 16,491) 112,944 19,864 
Muebhecs. sss. <-: 425,9471| 397,438 53,066] 434,720 77,245| 552,140) 101,101] 646,440} 139,151 
RICATEO, 36.3.0. . 625,591] 525,765 94,460] 645,322} 108,625) 836,135] 154,878) 923,413] 195,106 
os Skee eee 23,162 50, 669 4,315 77,418 8,575 j ee oo Sey AMS 
askatchewan.... 195,24 13.275 42,116 24, 859 
Alberta.......... 3,993) 20,759 994] 45,145) 2,993) 449’ 687} 11/993] 195,102] 21,142 
3; Columbia eect 17, 983 44, 955 3,074 76,541 4,762} 189,482 16,627} 194,214 29,013 
Canada..... 1,377, 585)1,410,379) 195,990/1,544,883) 237,949/2,358,813] 364,821/2,683,019] 490,150 
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Occupations of the People of the different Provinces, 1921.—As stated 
at the commencement of this section, the occupations of the people in any area at 
any particular time are mainly conditioned by the natural resources of that area 
and the stage which has been reached in their exploitation. In so extensive a 
country as Canada, it is inevitable that the natural resources of the various parts 
should differ very widely, with corresponding differences in the occupations of the 
gainfully employed. In Canada, the type of gainful occupations followed by 
women varies comparatively slightly from province to province, the bulk of the 
, gainfully employed women being almost everywhere engaged in service—a type 
of employment which is not at all closely connected with the natural resources of 
the area—while lesser numbers are employed in manufactures, more particularly 
in the textile industries, and in trade. Therefore, to realize the importance of 
the connection between natural resources and occupations, it is necessary to study 
the percentages of gainfully employed males, as shown in Table 51. 


Agriculiure—As already stated, agriculture employed in 1921 38-2 p.c. 
of all the gainfully employed males in Canada, or nearly two out of every five. The 
variation in the different provinces, however, is very great, the extremes being 71-2 
p.c. in Saskatchewan and 17-7 p.c. in British Columbia. In other words, the 
proportion of males employed in agriculture is over four times as large in Saskat- 


chewan as in British Columbia. Prince Edward Island and Alberta follow Saskat- . 


chewan, with 66-8 and 57-7 p.c. respectively of their gainfully employed males 
engaged in agriculture. No other province has more than 50 p.c., Manitoba, the 
former stronghold of agriculture, having only 46-3 p.c. of. its gainfully occupied 
males engaged in agricultural work, and New Brunswick 40-7 p.c. Quebec, Ontario 
and Nova Scotia have in the neighborhood of one-third agriculturists, with 33-6 
p.c., 31-4 p.c., and 30-5 p.c. respectively. British Columbia, as already stated, 
brings up the rear, with little over one-sixth of her gainfully employed males engaged 
in agricultural pursuits. It may be added that one of British Columbia’s problems 
is the shifting character of her population. 


Logging, Fishing and Trapping.—In this rather varied group, Nova Scotia 
is the leader, with 9-4 p.c. of her gainfully employed population engaged in these 
pursuits—largely as fishermen. British Columbia, with her immense forest re- 
sources, is a close second with 8-9 p.c., and New Brunswick, also a forest province, 
third with 6-5 p.c. The 4:6 p.c. contributed by Prince Edward Island are mainly 
fishermen, while Quebec’s 2:4 p.c. are largely foresters. ‘The minimum percentages 
in this group are found in the Prairie Provinces. 


Mining and Quarrying.—Nova Scotia, with her coal mines, is proportion- 
ately the leader in this group, with 9-8 p.c. of her gainfully employed males. British 
Columbia and Alberta, both with extensive coal mines, come second and third with 
5:7 p.c. and 4-7 p.c. respectively. Ontario is fourth, with only 1-0 p.c. of its 
gainfully occupied males in this group—a proportion which would doubtless have 
been larger if the census had not been taken in a year of depression. Each of the 
other provinces has under 1-0 p.c. of its gainfully employed males in this group, 
the proportion reaching its minimum in Prince Edward Island, with only 9 males 
out of a total of 27,000, or 1 to every 3,000, gainfully employed in this group. 
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_ Manufactures.—Manufactures in the Dominion have their centre in Ontario, 
where 21-6 p.c. of all the gainfully occupied males are engaged in manufactures. 
Quebec and British Columbia follow with 18-6 p.c. and 15-4 p.c. respectively. 
Also in New Brunswick and Nova Scotia manufactures play an important part in 
providing employment for the people, with 18-7 and 12-1 p.c. of all gainfully 
employed males engaged in manufactures. In Manitoba, too, manufactures have 
- assumed considerable importance, providing work for 8-5 p.c. of the gainfully 
occupied males. Manufactures are of minor consequence in Prince Edward Island, 
Alberta and Saskatchewan, where they give work to only 4-5, 4-3 and 2-4 p.e. 
of the gainfully occupied males respectively. It may be added that it is precisely 
, these three provinces which, as noted above, have the largest percentages of agri- 
culturists in their populations. 


Construction.—The number of people describing themselves as gainfully 
- employed in the construction industries is naturally greatest in the more urbanized 
provinces, where construction is a more specialized occupation. The highest per- 
centages in the construction industries are found in British Columbia, Ontario, 
Quebec and Nova Scotia, with 8-6, 8-1, 7-7 and 7-5 p.c. respectively. , New Bruns- 
wick and Manitoba had each 5-6 p.c., while Prince Edward Island, Alberta and 
Saskatchewan brought up the rear with 3-8, 3-6 and 2-8 p.c. respectively. The 
depression of 1921 doubtless had some effect upon all these figures. * 


Transportation.—British ‘Columbia, with its great port of Vancouver, and 
Manitoba, with its great railway centre at Winnipeg, were the only provinces 
to have more than one-tenth of their gainfully occupied males employed in trans- 
portation, with 10-8 p.c. and 10-6 p.c. respectively. New Brunswick, Ontario and 
Nova Scotia followed, with 9-0, 8-8 and 8-5 p.c. respectively. Quebec and 
Alberta had each 7-8 p.c. in this group. 

* 

Trade.—In this group Manitoba is the leader, with 11-0 p.c. of its gainfully 
occupied males; this is probably on account of the position which Winnipeg occupies 
as a distributing centre for the Prairie provinces, and is counterbalanced by the 
comparatively small percentages in this group in Saskatchewan and Alberta, viz., 
6-1 and 7-2 p.c. respectively. Ontario and British Columbia come second in this 
connection, each with 10-1 p.c., and Quebec follows with an even 10:0 p.c. New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia have 7-7 and 7-5 p.c. respectively, and Prince Edward 
island is lower even than Saskatchewan, with only 5-5 p.c. of its occupied males 
employed in trading activities. 


Finance.—In this group, formerly considered as a subdivision of the trading 

group, Manitoba leads with 2-5 p.c. of its occupied males. British Columbia has 

2-0 p.c., Ontario 1-9 p.c. and Quebec 1:6 p.c. Alberta and Saskatchewan have 

1-7 p.c. and 1-4 of their occupied males respectively in this group, while the Mari- 

times have the lowest percentages, viz., 1-0 p.c. in Nova Scotia and 0-9 p.c. in New 
Brunswick and Prince Edward Island. 


Service.—The largest proportionate number of gainfully employed males in 
the service group, including domestic and personal service and the professions, is 
found in British Columbia, with 16-0 p.c. of all its gainfully occupied males in this 
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group, as compared with 12-0 p.c. in Ontario, the second province in this compar- 
ison; the disproportion is probably due to the employment of male Orientals in 
domestic service in British Columbia. Following Ontario come Manitoba with 
11-4, Quebee with 11-1, and Alberta with 10-6 p.c. respectively... The proportion 
is lower in Saskatchewan with 8-2 p.c., and in the three Maritime provinces, with 
8-5 p.c. in Nova Scotia, 7-9 p.c. in New Brunswick and 6-1 p.c. in Prince Edward 
Island. But it is obvious from the figures that the service group is spread out over 
all the provinces much more evenly than most of the others, because of the direct 
relationship in which those who render service stand to all other human beings, 
as distinguished from those whose activities are connected with commodities either 
in their natural or their manufactured state. 


51.—Occupations of the Population 10 years of age and over, by Provinces and Sex, 
Numbers and Percentages, 1921. 


A.—NUMBERS. 


MALES. 

Occupations. 

E.I N.S N.B Que Ont. Man Sask. Alta Bee 
Agriculture...... 18,057) 47,771] 45,982) 217,422) 289,715) 85,636) 172,245) 112,490) 34,388 
Logging, fishing 

and trapping... 1, 252 14, 804 7,305 15, 261 10,586 733 859 955} =17,294 
Mining and quar- 

INGE ee oe SRO 9 15,350 801 4,363 9,378 339 383 9,148 11,089 
Manufactures..... 15202 18,909 15,461] 120,431) 198,897 15,823 5,778 8,492) 29,940 
Construction..... 1,015 11,773 6,289} 49,542) 75,090 10,302 6,890 6,999 16,677 
‘Transportation... 1,159 13,350 10,182} 50,111 81,358 19, 636 14, 298 15,250] 20,930 
(rade baat nade > 1,492 11,679 8, 673 64,932} 93,020) 20,324 14,757 14,034 19, 637 
Hinance: . tats ok 239 1,559 1,009 10,408} 17,587 4,671 3,376 3,072 3,959 
Dervice... - ees 1,648} 18,359 8,975} 71,709} 110,902] 21,094), 19,934] 20,734) 30,996 
Unspecified...... 969 8, 220 8,267} 42,261) 36,880 6, 403 3,596 3, 628 9,304 


Alloccupations. 27,052) 156,777| 112,944) 646,440) $23,413) 184,961) 242,116) 195,102) 194,214 
Total male popu- 
lation 10 years 


and over....... 35,031} 205,528) 148,959) 868,377|1,173,349| 240,602) 302,423) 245,906] 241,063 
FEMALES. 
Agriculture...... 459 1,475 1,000 3, 620 5,389 1,272 2,241 1,712 744 - 
Logging, fishing 

and trapping... 2 14 5 11 10 3 - 6 7 
Mining and quar- 

TYINE eee eee - 40 1 48 68 4 1 15 26 
Manufactures..... 459 3,020 3,031} 40,593) 49,812 3,246 978 1,357 2,531 
Construction..... 1 63 16 107 330 43 11 8 46 
Transportation... 61 1,064 825 4,798 9,091 1,834 962 866 1, 632 
rade sso geet 503 3,783 2,995} 12,478) 27,455 5,568 2,334 2,525 4,250 
Einances ses 5 75 490 398} 2,909 6,471 1,857 1,045 916 960 
Service.........: 2,401} 17,600} 11,150) 68,211) 87,646] 16,838] 16,702} 18,017) 14,157 
Unspecified...... 93 925 443 6,376 8,834 1,017 585 720 1,160 


All occupations. 4,054) 28,779) 19,864] 139,151) 195,106) 31,682) 24,859) 21,142) 25,513 
Total female 
population 10 
years and over 34,192} 198,048] 148,084] 868,946]1,151,115) 211,503) 235,462) 188,169) 179,488 
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51.—Occupations of the Population 10 years of age and over, by Provinces and Sex, 
Numbers and Percentages, 1921—concluded. 


(B)—PERCENTAGES. 
MALES. 


— |__| —————————__ | | | | | | |] —— 


p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
Agriculture...... 66-8 80-5 40:7 33-6 31-4 46-3 71-2 57-7 17-7 
Logging, fishing 

and trapping... 4-6 9-4 6°5 2-4 1-1 0-4 0-4 0:5 8-9 
Mining and quar- 

Tying ge. - 9-8 0-7 0:7 1-0 0-2 0-1 4-7 5-7 
Manufactures..... 4-5 12-1 13-7 18-6 21-6 8-5 2-4 4-3 15-4 
Construction..... 3°8 7°5 5-6 7-7 8-1 5-6 2-8 3-6 8-6 
Transportation... 4-3 8+5 9-0 7:8 8-8 10-6 5-9 7:8 |. 10-8 

WAG Sankt -somrt < 5-5 7°5 7-7 10-0 10-1 11-0 6-1 7:2 10-1 
Finance 0-9 1-0 0-9 1-6 1-9 2°5 1-4 1-7 2:0 
SSOLViCe:. ee seide> 6-1 8:5 7:9 11-1 12-0 11-4 8-2 10°6 16-0 
Unspecified...... 3°5 5+2 7-3 6°5 4-0 3°5 1:5 1-9 4-8 
Alloccupations.| 100-0) 100-0 100-0 | 100-0] 100-0] 100-0] 100-0] 100-0 100-0 
Percentage of all 

occupations to 

male population 

10 yrs. and over 77°2 7693 75°8 74-4 78°7 76-9 80-1 79°3 | 80-6 

FEMALES. 
Agriculture...... 11-3 5-1 5:0 2-6 2-8 4-0 9-0 8-1 2-9 
Logging, fishing 

and trapping. . = - - - - - “= = = 
Mining and quar- 

ering Uren Sc, - 0-1 ~ - - - - 0-1 0-1 
Manufactures..... 11-3 11-6 15-3 © 29-2 25+5 10-3 3°9 6-4 9-9 
Construction..... - 0-2 0-1 0-1 0-2 0-1 - - 0-2 
Transportation... 1-5 3°7 4-2 3:4 4-7 5:8 3-9 4+1 6-4 

PAGO Ma) aac 12-4 13-2 15-1 9-0 14:1 17-6 9-4 12-0 16-7 
Binantes..i:.... 1-9 1-7 2-0 2-1 3°3 5°9 4-2 4-3 3°38 
MOLVICC! 2 Ack a: 59-3 61-2 56-1 49-0 44-9 §3-1 67-2 61-6 55-5 
Unspecified...... 2-3 3-2 2°2 4-6 4-5 3-2 2°4 3-4 4-5 
All occupations. 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Percentage of all 

occupations to 

female popula- 

tion 10 years 

and over....... 11-9 14:5 13-9 16-0 17-0 15:0 10:5 11-2 14-2 


The Birthplaces of the Gainfully Occupied Population, 1921.—The 
birthplaces of the gainfully occupied male and female population of Canada are 
shown by the chief occupational groups in Table 52, and the gainfully occupied 
male and female population of each nativity group is classified in Table 53 by per- 
centages in each occupation. 

Among a total male population 10 years old and over of 3,461,238, 2,683,019 


or 77-5 p.c. were gainfully employed. This percentage, however, was reduced 


to 73-0 p.c. among the native-born Canadians, while it was as high as 91-7 p.c. 
among those born in Asia and in Continental Europe. Among those born in the 
British Isles and in the British possessions, the percentages were 87:9 and 88:3 
respectively, while the proportion among the U.S.-born was as low as 81-9 p.c. 
Evidently, the immigrants furnish to the gainfully employed population a propor- 
tion considerably greater than their total number would lead one to expect. This 
is doubtless due to two causes—first, the comparatively small number of children 
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between 10 and 15 or 16 years of age among the immigrant population, and secondly, 
the comparative poverty of the immigrant population, which forces them to send 
their immigrant children earlier to work. } 

Among the females, the proportion of the gainfully employed to the total popu- 
lation 10 years old and over is exactly the same among the Canadian-born as among 
the total population, viz., 15-2 p.c. Among the British-born, however, the pro- 
portion of gainfully employed females is very high, being 18-4 p.c. and 20-8 p.c. 
respectively among those born in the British Isles and in the British possessions. 
The United States-born population, probably because of its predominantly rural 
character, has a lesser proportion of its females gainfully employed than the general 
Canadian population, viz., 13-4 p.c. Those born in Continental Europe and in 
Asia have, however, much smaller proportions still, 9-6 and 9-5 p.c. respectively; 
this is probably because of the scarcity of women in these groups and the lower 
age at marriage. 


52.— Occupations of the Maie and Female Population 10 years of age and over, by 


Birthplaces, 1921. 
MALES. 

Born in 

Born in | Born in other 

Born in | Brit- Brit- | Bornin | Born in| Born in| Coun- 
Occupations. Total. | Canada. ish ish | U.S.A.|Europe.| Asia. | tries . 
Isles. | Posses- and not 

ions. given. 

Total population 10 years old 
ANGNOVERS seat eae 3,461,238] 2,413,694} 528,904} 20,529) 179,098] 270,245) 46,989 1,779 
All occupations. . RS eal nv too v0 1,763,211) 464,764; 18,130] 146,672 245,809} 43,075| 1,358 
P..c. gainfully employed to total. 7-6 78. 0 87-9 88-3 81-9 90-9 91-7 76-3 
A OTICULUURe anit on creer = mee Rice 721,124) 111,105 1,725| 78,180) 106,771 4,485 316 
Logging, fishing and trapping.. 69,049 52, 593 3,126 595 2,858 6, 254 3, 602 21 
Mining and quarrying.......... 50, 860 24,201! 10,807 1,593 2,239) 10,720 1, 257 43 
Manutaetures) «28 earl eee 414,943 255,962| 94,870} 4,521); 15,947) 35,593 7,839 pail 
Constructionw. sc cee eae ae 184,577 155,799} 45,676 2,127 6,449] 14,216 206 104 
transportation)... eens. ene 226,277 140,447] 50,875 2 ASS O32). 20s O17 1, 620 131 
HETACL Ora MAR tate ath wore he een ae 248,548 163,798] 46,326 1,520] 10,780) 21,841 4,144 139 
IMACS 228. e sees sete Memos ates ae 46,180 32,517} 10,105 470 2,042 918 98 30 
ServiGeees ok ae ee ee 299,351 174,759} 70,859 2,544) 13,388] 19,418) 18,085 298 
Unspecified industries.......... 119,528 82,011} 21,015 880 3,757| 10,061 1,739 65 
FEMALES. 
Total population 10 years old 

TUCK OWVET eer eter tet te pea Rage 3,209,998} 2,377,022] 464,087) 17,839] 161,288] 182,248 6, 282 Ty2o2 
All oceupations............... 490,150) 361,172) 85,258) 3,713) 21,663) 17,476 600 268 
P.c. gainfully employed to total.. 16-2 16: 2 18-4 20-8 18-4 9-6 9-6 DYE 
PSOTICTULUTC DS Retsil oe eee 17,912 12, 862 1, 862 50 1078\e) w2y02 19 20 
Logging, fishing and trapping. . 58 51 2 1 1 1 2 - 
Mining and quarrying.......... 203 162 25 2) ) 5 alee = 
Man utacturess a. era beeen eerie 105 , 332 77,530} 19,786 628] 3,192)  4,070}- 88 38 
Constriction=- seat ser eee eer 625 467 115 4 30 9 = = 
Lransportacionygss ss oem cee PAG ee 15,262} 4,434 176 1,032 220 5 4 
rade tis js). aeaes, the tame cs kate ae 61, 891 44,961) 11,729 432 DOG, 2,026 143 28 
IN ARCE, ho eke: Sree ee eae 1502 11, 695 2,340 108 790 175 7 6 
SORVICG en te ti ete eee ey eens 247,722 183,195) 41,455 2,167) 12,072 8,345 323), 165 
Unspecified industries......... 205 153 14, 987 3,510 145 887 604 13 is 


Table 53 is an interesting study, showing by industries the percentage distri- 
bution of the gainfully occupied male and female population by their places of 
birth. It is suggested that the occupational distribution of each nativity group 
be compared by the reader with that of the whole gainfully employed population. 
Thus, taking the Canadian-born males, for example, it is evident that they are 
somewhat more than proportionately represented among the agriculturists, the 
loggers and fishermen, and in finance, while less than proportionately represented 
in manufactures, construction, transportation and service. The British-born are 
under-represented in agriculture, but over-represented in manufactures, cons- 
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truction, transportation and service. The United States-born, on the other hand, 
are far more largely agriculturists than the general population and are under-repre- 
sented in almost all other industries. The heterogeneous group including all those 
born in Continental Europe is also over-represented in agriculture, in mining and 
among retail merchants. Finally, the Asiatics have a very small representation 
in agriculture and a very large one in service. 

Among the females, the occupational distribution is far less varied than among 
the males. The service group as a whole includes over 50 p.c. of all gainfully 
employed females, this proportion varying only from 47-75 p.c. of the females 
born in Europe to 58-36 p.c. of those born in the British possessions; of the total 
in service activities, the Canadian and U.S.-born show a larger proportion in pro- 
fessional service and the British and European women among those in domestic 
and personal service. As regards the second largest group of women, those em- 
ployed in manufactures, it may be noted that the British are over-represented in 
proportion to the total and the United States women under-represented. There 
is a comparatively small variation among the nativity groups in the proportion 
employed in trade. 


53.—Percentage Distribution of the Gainfully Employed Population in Specified 
Cron De ons: Se uplacts , 1921. 


Brit- 

Brit- ish Other 

Occupations. Total. |Canada.| ish | Posses-}| U.S.A.|Europe.| Asia. | Coun- 

T:les. | sions. tries. 
ZACADCE TN DLR ey ae Ce ae ae ae a 38-16 40-91 23-91 9-51 53-30 43-41 10-41 25-65 
Logging, fishing and Lepoul 5 Beran a 2°57 2-98 0-67 3-28 1-95 2-54 8-36 2-50 
Mining and quarrying.. PPh i 1-90 1-37 2-33 8-79 1-53 4-36 2°92 2-76 
WEAN AGEUTOS o.com tee et 15-47 14-52 20-41 24-94 10-87 14-47 18-20 14-13 
naa eproducts. ...0 50. cet eee 1-22 1-25 1-35 1-57 0-72 0-98 1°84 0-52 
irongsndesteel shh ocd lease sank 3-97 3°30 7-03 11-38 2-94 3°72 0-32 3°81 
J Nose 1S SU TRS I aa a crete ee ea 1-45 1-19 1-59 1-03 0-92 3:43 0-99 1-56 
Vegetable products.............. 1-33 1-31 1-81 1-24 0-84 1-05 0-81 1-25 
DV GOCE PADCTs iin. suds a eon. 4-43 4-79 3°62 6-20 3°06 2°52 13-12 4-38 
KGGHSMMICUIOD. Tee ele eal oa 6°88 6-57 9-83 11-73 4-40 5-78 0-48 8-97 
CePA SHOLtATION <: \, <i.)sreyni carers. waters 8-43 7:97 | 10-95 11-89 7-52 8-14 3-76 7-66 
PDaatlonpemte te Mots cect eae tion 9-26 9-29 9-97 8-38 7°35 8-88 9-62 8-97 
Retailimerchantss.<....2.-0. 00. 3°51 3°39 2°79 2-65 2-72 5:85 6-03 4-90 
Salesmen and women 2 79 2-92 3°32 2-48 2-13 1°35 2-25 1-88 
RTIAICE Ma Ae ees Fide oe we ole, sis elas 1-72 1-84 2-17 2-59 1-39 0:37 0:23 1-82 
Velarde, Oh 3 late a At pe eee ee 11-16 9-90 15-25 14-03 9-13 7:96 41-98 20-54 
MELOM ANd TEDAIN: vo. eects cero cs 1-81 1-79 2-07 1-68 1-87 1-60 0-43 1-41 
Domestic and personal........... 2-98 1-98 3-56 3-04 2-30 2-86 | 40-21 12-41 
PT OTESSION hc ayaa ee oe Re 3°06 3°14 3-66 4-83 2-87 1-74 0:59 3°86 

FEMALES 

NOTICE ere A ile oe mes Ue cde’. 3-65 3°56 2-18 1-3 4-98 | 11-56 3°17 7°43 
Logging, fishing and sida 0-01 0-02 - 0-03 - = 0+33 - 
Mining and quarrying.. Sas 0-04 0-04 0-03 0-05 0-04 0-03 - - 
WISN UTAOtUTES ris’ | ae renee) oui... Se 21-49 21-47 23°21 16°91 14-73 23-29 14-67 14-13 
ANIMAS) PLOGUCtS 44. acs ~ eee 1-48 1 -63 1-13 0-38 0-87 0-84 3-83 - 
romana ssteelan ts scsi ce. sn 0-80 0-80 0-97 0-73 0-71 0-26 - 0-74 
MexiHoster ct Vike Meee eee ce ee 11-71 11-85 11-53 10-42 7-79 15-23 7:67 8-92 
Vegetable products............... 2-38 2-39 2-39 1-48 1-86 3-00 0:67 - 
WaooaGdtamt paper te. 2438... an, 2-04 1-99 2-60 1-32 1-32 1-34 1-64 3°36 
MOUS LUCTION sites echt 4 teeth shad 0-13 0-13 0-13 0-10 0-14 0-05 - = 
BPSNSpOrtation a0. 6: . sa6cctebrcce tou 4-35 4-23 5-20 4-74 4-76 1-26 0-83 1-49 
4 TGP La ae eI aes iene Ree 12-63 12-45 13-76 11-63 11-87 11-59 23-83 10:41 
Retaulmerchantss:..c2.4:5 200... 127 1-28 1-13 1-64 1-19 2-55 9-83 0-74 
__ Salesmen and women............ 7:24 7-16 8-04 13-54 6-50 6-00 9-00 4-46 
LAMTEATCOD PRS an Det IE Beh 3:08 3-24 2°74 2°91 3:65 1-00 1-17 2°23 
SETIAY 1S gs A nee a ER 50-54 | 50-72 | 48-62 | 58-36 | 55-73 47-75 | 53-83 61-34 
Oustoim- and Tepail’, .)-navsc. ssc: 0-06 0-05 0-11 0-03 0-05 0-10 0-50 - 
Domestic and personal........... 27-45 | 24-60 | 36-26 | 48-50 | 30-37] 35-58 | 41-83 41-26 
EAT OLOSSIOURINR ct cue cece Sete als wo. 20-26 | 23-04 10-20 13-20 22-50 11-15 10-00 18-59 
SU OUAL Rt. Wee ALOT eee cs 100-0 100-0 |} 100-0 | 100-0) 100-0 | 100-0} 100-0 100-0 


1Includes a small ‘‘unspacified’’ group for each sex. 
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Section 15.—Blind and Deaf-Mutes. 


In recent censuses, questions have been inserted to secure particulars con- 
cerning the blind and the deaf-mutes in Canada, the instructions to enumerators 
in the 1921 census being as follows:— 

“Blind.—Include as Blind any person who cannot see well enough to read even with the aid of glasses. 
The test in the case of infants and generally for persons under 14 must be whether they can distinguish 
forms and objects: the same test should be applied to older persons who are illiterate. Do not include 
any person whg is blind in one eye only. 

“Deaf-mutes.—Include as Deaf- eres (1) any child under 8 years of age who is totally deaf and (2) 


any older person who has been totally deaf from childhood. In general make a record only of persons 
who cannot hear nor talk.’’ 


The results for the 1921 census, showing a total of 4,396 blind, 5,334 deaf- 
mutes and 42 blind-deaf-mutes, are given by provinces and sex in tables on page 
149 of the 1927-28 Year Book, together with comparative figures of the censuses 
of 1891, 1901 and 1911. The wounds received in the Great War doubtless account 
in large measure for the increase in the number of blind from 3,238 in 1911 to 4,396 
in 1921. 

Statistics showing ages, conjugal conditions, racial origins, birthplaces, liter- 
acy, occupations, etc., of the blind and of the deaf-mutes in 1921 will be found at 
pp. 747-768 of Volume II of the Census of 1921. 


Section 16.—Quinquennial Census of the Prairie Provinces. 


Under the Census and Statistics Act of 1905 and the Statistics Act of 1918, 
a census of the population and agriculture of the three Prairie Provinces was to 
be taken in 1906 and every tenth year thereafter, in addition to the decennial 
census of the whole Dominion. A census of the Prairie Provinces was, therefore, 
taken as of date June 1, 1926, and a summary of the results is presented in 
Tables 54 and 55. 

The detailed results of this census have been compiled and published separately 
for Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta; copies of these reports are obtainable 
from the Dominion Statistician. 

The total population of the Prairie Provinces at the date of the census was 
2,067,378 as compared with 1,956,082 in 1921, being an increase of 111,296 or 5-69 
p.c. The rural population increased during the quinquennial period from 1,252,604 
to 1,313,681 and the urban population from 703,478 to 753,697. In considering the 
results of the census, it should be remembered that during the greater part of the 
quinquennial period, agriculture, the basic industry of the Prairie Provinces, was 
in a very depressed condition from which it has fortunately recovered. 


54.—Summary of the Population of the Prairie Provinces, as shown by the Quin- 
quennial Census of 1926, with comparative figures for 1921, 1916, 1911 and 1906. 


Population in Census Years. Increase 
Provinces. Ba a ey ee 1926 over 
1926. 1921. 1916. 1911. 1906. 1921. 
Prairie Provinces— 

Manitoba. gamer ers steak 639, 056 610,118 553, 860 461,394 365, 688 |+- 28, 938 
. Saskatchewan............ 820,738 757,510 647, 835 492,432 257,763 |+ 63, 228 
Ailbertal.cencan cette ake 607, 584 588, 454 496, 442 374,295 185,195 ii eae 19, 130 
Total...........] 2,067,378 | 1,956,082 | 1,698,137 | 1,328,121 808,646 |+ + 111,296 
otal Euurel se acer sees 1,313, 681 1,252, 604 1,094, 820, 861, 228 562,614 |+ 61,077 
Totalanbant me ccce eye 753, 697 703,478 603, 317 466, 893 246,032 |+ 50,219 
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55.—Population of the Prairie Provinces, as shown by the Quinquennial Census of 
1926, by Provinces, Electoral Districts and Cities, with comparative figures for 
1921, 1916, 1911 and 1906. 


Nore.—Plus (++) indicates increase. Minus (—) indicates decrease. 


Population in Census Years. Increase 
Electoral districts and cities. ———_—_——— cK“ ] 1926 over 
1926. 1921. 1916. 1911. 1906. 1921. 
UEC 1 ee eee 639, 656 610,118 553, 860 461,394 365,688 |+- 28, 938 
Uae ess are cee oe 360, 861 348, 502 ole, 117 263, 125 225,556 |-+- 12,359 
Wrbanke. eat sess ok eek 278,195 261,616 238, 743 198, 269 140,132 |+- 16,579 
BS TANG OD ree tse os ok 6 oe 39, 647 38,500 39,440 87,794 32,189 |+ 1,147 
LY CTU oy eh he ge A 37, 220 38, 607 30, 811 25,023 20,443 |— 1,387 
RA so are ee de.. wnat 31,101 30, 604 28, 523 26, 279 27,554 |-+- 497 
INEACHODEILO Sart eles csc eee 31, 726 31,877 28,068 27,366 25,504 |— 151 
Wharquettawye .tekss6 soi 37,150 34,482 32,056 28, 248 24,489 |+- 2, 668 
Neepawa aged tes acct at 28,105 29,941 28,335 25,461 24,298 |— 1,836 
INGISOM NU heresies eis oan. oe 21,860 20, 868 170228 129227 5,359 |+ 992 
Portage la Prairie......... 33, 866 35,461 30, 928 24, 649 19,516 |— 1,595 
IBPOVENCHED Mat ce fc <6 koe ' 31,617 29,439 27,178 24, 822 22,275 |+ Onalegs 
Ori TM Rees. 5 So's leis fe 42, 663 41,265 37,510 27,398 20,632 |-+- 1,398 
DOULIG Sete Ge 6s eee 25,576 24,439 26, 226 25,212 25,596 J+ 1137, 
Duringiield ete Fs st ae 35, 754 30, 836 28,717 20,492 15,048 |+- 4,918 
Dt DOnMACEN A Thode ss oe cee 38,987 35, 429 30,139 20,411 10,590 |+- 3,558 
Winnipeg North........... 57,042 52,473 47,590 40, 809 | + 4,569 
Winnipeg North Centre... 39, 646 39, 142 35,386 27,206 92,195 |+ 504 
Winnipeg South........... 41,004 32,943 27,225 22,347 | o 8,061 
& Winnipeg South Centre.... 66,092 638, 812 59,505 45,655 + 2,280 
ities— : 
STAN OR Shas bessiieels 25 80 16,443 15,397 15,215 13, 839 10,408 |+- 1,046 
Portage la Prairie......... 6,513 6, 766 5,879 5, 892 5,106 j— 253 
Dt SOMUACO, . tc vsi 6S. oe 14,187 12,821 11,021 7,483 5,119 |+ 1,366 
Winnipeg.......... eh ee 191,998 179,087 163,000 136,035 92,195 j+ 12,911 
Saskatchewan............. 820,738 757,510 647, 835 4§2,,432 257,763 |+ 63, 228 
RUN erm Sanaa. | ce, eile ose 578, 206 538,552 471,538 361,037 209,301 |+ 39, 654 
LORS okie th Bhs a eines Ge 242,532 218, 958 176,297 131,395 48,462 |+- 23,574 
PAGES INT IOUA Ts bts lee sie sicl eee 37, 854 34,789 36, 259 31,975 28,710 j+- 3,065 
HAUT DOL Gs,.cha isin eae fe 41,132 37,128 30, 289 25, 704 12,189 |+- 4,004 
WNGTCOESIOY a. «a1... <e.tidis csv 31,832 28,997 22, 669 12, 480 1,111 |+ 2,835. 
Last Mountain............ 35, 608 34,054 28,165 23,358 11,024 |+- 1,554 
MG OTOL KO's ote cyeiare ercveloue¢ 33, 280 32,308 27, 162 22,692 11,915 |+- 972 
Mag@lrenzie......0...00008. 38,179 34, 669 26, 816 22,075 11,909 |+- 3,510 
Maple. Greek. acess voy en 39,465 38, 586 35,114 16, 294 3,397 |+ 879 
IMOUOUEL Son. eo cminuis ders sls 38,403 30,716 20, 966 15,476 9,501 j+ 7,687 
Wilks) Nig LES es 48 Sa) 38,591 36, 842 30, 663 27,752 21,604 |+- 1,749 
DLOGES UEWie ese cb eae ae 42,496 42, 243 38, 967 30,273 15,127 j+- 253 
North Battleford......... 38, 769 34,451 27,518 18,451 8,749 |+- 4,318 
PrincevAlberts,..:446 2s: ae 43, 871 39, 126 32,756 26,185 17,561 |+- 4,745 
QwAppellase. sts. .scee 34,055 33,003 31,569 29,012 25,978 |+- 1,052 
TRXET aD C22 OS (SE eRe ARS 44,463 40, 625 32, 168 35,431 10,983 |+- 3, 838 
UOSECOWIISS Sci 55 «of Selous 30, 903 29,341 26, 285 19, 167 8,256 |+ 1,562 
MASK ACOONRIA S22 oc tes cee 47,109 40,712 35, 149 22, 861 11,074 |+- 6,397 
South Battleford.......... 40, 816 35,070 29,330 21,785 7,228 |j+- 5,746 
yl, @Urreng a... ce a:s cee orees 39, 988 40,305 35,025 18,434 4,022 |— 317 
WeVvioliTn so s8tee.s< lacees oe 40, 352 37,431 37, 260 32,539 19,593 |+- 2,921 
Willow: Buneb)....c..066 soe 47,380 39,257 33,018 15,596 917 |+ 8,123 
POLO Sere to osc aiin ces 36, 192 317800 30, 147 24, 892 16,915 |— 1, 665 
Cities— 
INE QOSO WAT sta teeusis stake atects 19,039 19, 285 16, 934 13, 823 6,249 |— 246 
North Battleford......... 4,787 4,108 3,145 2,105 824 j+ 679 
Prince Albert........6..:. 7,873 7,558 6,436 6,254 3,005 |+- 315 
MOP UTE He .2 hicks orate icisuerls laue 37,329 34,432 26,127 30, 218 6,169 |+- 2,894 
PRSKALOONGS un coeence see 31, 234 25, 739 21,048 12,004 3,011 |+- 5,495 
Swift Current....... a Pee 4,175 3,018 3,181 1, 852 554 j+ 657 
DV GN DUTTA. sie sai. + vieceeete st 4,119 3,193 3,050 2,210 966 j+- 926 
JAY Tg EO RCA ERR & Pepa 607,584 588, 454 496, 442 374, 295 185,195 |+- 19,130 
CIES neta ccte tra sclotts acca 374,614 365, 550 308, 165 237, 066 127,757 j++ 9,064 
ROTO SAO AA aR oO ESS 232,970 222,904 188, 277 137, 229 57,438 |-+- 10,066 
PNCR Ris cto tits s sep selson 33, 188 39,974 31,444 16,984 479 |— 6, 786 
PARUINS DABGCE sacks celercto lye aes 41,095 37,214 30,393 16, 881 7,671 |+ 3,881 
IDAULICCIRIVOR. «(6:0 2.55 10.0 Mer 37,215 36,737 30, 187 21,263 4,906 |+ 478 
BOW llVer sor scie sacs «cies 33,776 34,323 20,520 18,076 5,520 |— 547 
Galeary Mast os «is. he 40,328 38,076 34,575 30,039 18,251 |+ 2,252 
Calcary Wests. o.fes~:. 6ee- 41,064 40,122 36, 608 25, 894 5,780 |+- 942 
MOATATRISO otis ie civic e's <-> ve 38, 564 38,274 33, 167 27,447 15,673 |+- 290 
Edmonton East........... 40,017 36, 263 33,997 19,803 15,935 J+ 3, 752 
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55.—Population of the Prairie Provinces, as shown by the Quinquennial Census of 
19°96, by Provinces, Electoral Districts and Cities, with comparative figures for 
1921, 1916, 1911 and 1806—concluded. 


Norrt.—Plus (+) indicates increase. Minus (—) indicates decrease. 
Population in Census Years. Increase 
Electoral districts and cities. |---| 1926 over 


1926. 1921. 1916. 1911. 1906. 1921. 


Alberta—concluded. 


Edmonton West........... 43,494 38,478 33, 953 22,802 5,919 j+ 4,746 
Lech Drid genes arene one 39, 646 38,079 31,740 30,140 14,238 |+ 1,567 
Macleod westerns 36, 872 33 , 826 33,091 30,131 22,608 |+ 3,046 
Medicine Hate. ne eee 28,444 36,395 33, 710 23 , 823 7,056 |— 7,951 
PeaceiRivernosset aoe. ne 42,784 389,727 25, (ld 15, 844 5,543 |+ 3,057 
Red Deere cas. see 36,678 35,318 29 , 252 HEPA TE 18,082 |-+ 1,360 
Wieoreville: Menken eee eee 35,470 30, 593 27,053 DA esis 15,592 |+ 4,877 
Wetaskiwin cay mack seen 38,949 34,785 SOB) 25,554 21,932 |+ 4,164 
Cities— 
Caleary Soo ae Bee 65,513 63,305 56,514 43,704 13,573) [ar 2,208 
I GMOnCON Nee aes eee 65, 163 58, 821 53, 846 . 31,064 14,088 }+ 6,342 
Lethbridgere.qae. sree oe 10,893 11,097 9,436 9,035 2,936 |— 204 
Medieme Hath. a. nw et sor 9,536 9, 634 9,272 5,608 38,020 j— 98 
‘Reds Deer:. Feeney ects 2.006 2,328 2,203 2,118 1,418 |— 322 
Wetaskiwantersnesients ee 1, 884 2,061 2,048 2,411 1,652 j— 177 


Section 17.—Population of the British Empire. 


During the decade 1911-1921 the boundaries of the British Empire were con- 
tracted by the voluntary giving up of Egypt and expanded by the addition of various 
territories as a result of the war. The increases of territory were mainly in Africa, 
where the Tanganyika Territory, Southwest Africa, and portions of the Cameroons 
and Togoland were added to the Empire, with an aggregate area of 731,000 square 
miles and an estimated population of slightly over 5,000,000. In Asia the territories 
acquired by mandate from the League of Nations include Palestine and Meso- 
potamia (Iraq), with 3,606,464 inhabitants on an area of 152,250 square miles. 
In the Pacific, the territories added to the Empire include Western Samoa, the Terri- 
tory of New Guinea, the Bismarck archipelago and part of the Solomon islands, 
all of which were formerly German possessions. According to the most reliable 
estimates, the total area of these regions is 90,812 square miles with a population of 
592,157. 

Statistics of the area and population of the territories included in the British 
Empire in 1921 were given in a table on pp. 152-154 of the 1927-28 Year Book, 
together with comparative figures of population for 1911. 


Section 18.—Land Area and Population of the World. 


Statistics showing the areas and the population of the various continents and 
of the countries of the world at the latest enumerations were presented in a table 
on pp. 155-156 of the 1927-28 Year Book, these populations and areas being mainly 
taken from official information supplied by the countries concerned. In a number 
of cases, particularly in Asia and Africa, the figures were rather rough approximations. 


CHAPTER V.—VITAL STATISTICS. 


The collection of vital statistics commenced in Canada, as in England, with 
the registration of baptisms, marriages and burials by the ecclesiastical authorities, 
These registers, maintained by the priests from the first settlement of the country, 
have made it possible for the vital statistics of the French colony to be compiled 
from the year 1610.1. In the beginning, only one copy of such records was made, 
but in 1678 the Sovereign Council of Quebec ordered that in future such records 
should be made in duplicate, and that one copy, duly authenticated, should be 
delivered to the civil authorities. This arrangement was continued after the 
cession of the country to Great Britain, and was extended to the newly-formed 
Protestant congregations by an Act of 1793, but the registration among these latter 
remained seriously defective, both in Lower Canada and in the new province of 
Upper Canada. 


In English-speaking Canada, vital statistics were from the commencement 
incomplete, the pioneer settlers often going out into the wilds far from the authority 
of government and the ministrations of religion. While a law existed in Upper 
Canada requiring ministers of religion to deposit duplicates of their registers of 
baptisms, marriages and deaths with the clerks of the peace for transmission to the 
Provincial Secretary, this law remained practically a dead letter. Again, the efforts 
made to secure records of births and deaths at the censuses of 1851 and 1861 pro- 
duced most unsatisfactory and even ridiculous results, as was pointed out by Dr. 
J. C. Taché, secretary of the board of registration and statistics, in a memorial 
published in the report of the Canadian Minister of Agriculture for the year 1865. 
Nevertheless, in spite of the inherent unsoundness of securing at a point of time 
in a decennial census a record of births and deaths occurring over a considerable 
period of time, this method was persisted in down to 1911, when the obviously 
untrustworthy character of the results obtained led to the discarding of the data 
obtained at the inquiry. 


The Dominion Government instituted in the early 80’s a plan for compiling 
the annual mortuary statistics of cities of 25,000 population and over, by subsi- 
dizing local boards of health to supply the information under special regulations. 
A beginning was made with the five cities of Montreal, Toronto, Hamilton, Halifax 
and Saint John. By 1891 the list had grown to 25, at a time when in most of the 
provinces the only birth and death statistics were those of the municipalities. Upon 
the organization of provincial bureaus of vital statistics, however, this work was 
abandoned, though a conference of Dominion and provincial officials, held in 1893, 
passed a resolution calling upon the provincial and Dominion authorities to co- 
operate in the work of collecting, compiling and publishing the vital statistics of 
the Dominion. This resolution had no immediate practical results in securing 
accurate or comparable vital statistics. 


Each of the provinces of the Dominion has since Confederation enacted its 
own legislation on vital statistics and administered such legislation according to 


1 For a summary of the vital statistics of the Roman Catholic population from 1610 to 1883, see the 
Statistical Year Book of Quebec, 1921, English or French edition, p. 51. For details by years of this 
movement of population, see Vol. V of the Census of 1871, pp. 160-265, and Vol. IV of the Census of 1881, 
pp. 134-145. 
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its own individual methods. While the vital statistics of Ontario were published 
in considerable detail annually from 1871, the arrangements for the collection of 
data were unsatisfactory. Only in 1906 was the publication of vital statistics 
begun in Prince Edward Island (no report for 1912 was ever issued), and in Nova 
Scotia the publication of vital statistics dates only from 1909. Because of the 
lacune, and even more because of the incomparability of information collected, 
of methods of collection and of standard of enforcement, Canadian vital statistics 
remained extremely unsatisfactory and impossible to be compiled on a national 
basis, as was pointed out by the 1912 commission on official statistics, which recom- 
mended that “for the Dominion, now engaged in building up its national unity, it is 
important that uniform data should render possible to statisticians the institution of 
true interprovincial and international comparisons. By effective co-operation of 
the provinces with the Dominion, this object. would be capable of attainment without 
sacrificing the liberty of each province to satisfy its own special statistical require- 
ments”’. 


The scheme of co-operation, thus outlined, was brought into effect as a 
consequence of the establishment of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics under the 
Statistics Act of 1918, which specifically provided that the Bureau should publish 
an annual report on vital statistics. A scheme was first drawn up in the Bureau and 
submitted to the various provinces; then Dominion-provincial conferences on vital 
statistics were held in June and December, 1918, when comprehensive and final 
discussions took place. 


At the conferences of 1918, it was agreed:—(1) that the model Vital Statistics 
Act prepared by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, when accepted by the Legis- 
latures, should form the basis of the vital statistics legislation of the several pro- 
vinces, thus securing uniformity and comparability; (2) that the provinces should 
undertake to obtain the returns of births, marriages and deaths on the prescribed 
forms as approved and adopted at the conference, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
to supply the forms free of charge; (3) that the provinces should forward to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, at such times as might be agreed upon, either the 
original returns of births, marriages and deaths, or certified transcriptions of the 
same; the Bureau of Statistics to undertake the mechanical compilation and tabu- 
lation. 


Under the scheme outlined above, the vital statistics for all the provinces 
except Quebec were secured and compiled on a uniform basis for the year 1920, 
and, with the commencement of 1921, it became possible to issue complete state- 
ments for the eight provinces. The first five annual reports have been issued and 
may be obtained on application to the Dominion Statistician. 


Statistics showing births, marriages, deaths and natural increase in the nine 
provinces of Canada in recent years are given under the various headings in the 
following tables. The statistics for the eight provinces constituting the registration 
area of Canada are compiled for the provinces in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
while the figures for Quebec from 1921 to 1925 are taken from the provincial returns. 
Quebec has been included in the registration area as from Jan. 1, 1926, from which 
date her statistics are on a comparable basis with those of the other provinces. 
The final report for 1926 and a preliminary report for 1927, including the statistics 
of all the nine provinces, have appeared and may be procured from the Dominion 
Statistician. 
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Two important considerations should be borne in mind by the students who 
use either these tables or the detailed reports for comparative purposes. 


First, in spite of the improvements recently effected, registration generally, 
and the registration of births in particular, is not universally carried out. The 
great extent of the country and the isolation of many of its inhabitants partly 
account for this unsatisfactory situation. — 


Secondly, the great differences in the age and sex distribution of the population 
in different provinces, as shown by the census of 1921, make comparisons (of crude 


_ birth rates, for instance) as among the provinces unfair and misleading. For 


instance, in British Columbia in 1921 there were only 773 females of ages 15 to 44 
to every 1,000 males of these ages, while in Quebec there were 1,017 and in Prince 
Edward Island 986. Evidently, in view of the great disproportion between the 
sexes in British Columbia, the crude birth rate per 1,000 of population in that pro- 
vince cannot properly be compared with the crude birth rate in Quebec or Prince 
Edward Island, and consequently a table has been included showing the legitimate 
birth rate per 1,000 married women between 15 and 44 years of age. Again, in 
consequence of different age distributions of population in the different provinces— 
the Prairie Provinces, for instance, have a very young population because 0° the 
healthy young immigrants whom they attract—a comparison of crude death rates 
of the provinces is misleading. In the Prairie Provinces, taken together, only 126 
per 1,000 of the 1911 population and 149 per 1,000 of the 1921 population had 
passed 45 years of age, while in Quebec 178, in Ontario 233 and in Prince Edward 
Island 264 per 1,000 of the population were in 1921 over 45 years of age. These 
latter provinces, having a much larger proportion of persons of advanced ages, will 
inevitably have a higher crude death rate per 1,000 of population than the Prairie 
Provinces. A table showing the death rates as adjusted on the basis of the English 
“standard million” of 1901 has therefore been included (Table 21). 


The natural increase of the population of Canada is first dealt with, followed 
by detailed tables of births, marriages and deaths in the order named. 


Section 1.—Natural Increase. 


Summary statistics of the births, marriages, deaths and natural increase per 
1,000 of population are given for the years 1922 to 1927 by provinces in Table 1. 
The figures for 1927 are subject to revision. 


The province of Quebec has one of the highest rates of natural increase per 
1,000 of population in any civilized country, 23-4 in 1921, 21-8 in 1922, 18-6 in 
1923, 22-0 in 1924, 20-9 in 1925, 17-6 in 1926 and 18-0 in 1927. This brings the 
average for Canada (exclusive of the territories) up to 17-8 per 1,000 in 1921, 16-5 
in 1922, 14-7 in 19238, 15-8 in 1924, 15-2 in 1925, 13-3 in 1926, and 13-5 in 1927. 


In Australia the rate of natural increase in 1926 was 12-6 per 1,000, in New 
Zealand in 1926 12-3, in England and Wales in 1926 6-2, in Scotland in 1926 7-9, 
and in the Irish Free State 6-5, so that Canada compares quite favourably with 
other British countries. 
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The rates of natural increase per annum per 1,000 of mean population for 
other countries in the latest years are as follows, the figures being for 1926 unless 
otherwise indicated: —Denmark 10-2; Japan 15-6; Netherlands 14-0; Norway 
9-1; Finland 8-2; Italy (1925) 11-0; Switzerland 6-5; Sweden 5-1; Spain 10-9; . 
France 1-3; Belgium 6-3; United States (registration area) 8-4; Union of South 
Africa (whites) 16:6. 

The natural increase of the population of Canada has shown some tendency to 
decline in recent years. On the basis of the vital statistics of the Dominion, it 
declined from 156,573 or 17-8 per 1,000 of the population in 1921 to 150,084 or 
16-5 per 1,000 in 1922, to 135,265 or 14-7 per 1,000 in 1928, to 145,972 or 15-8 per 
1,000 in 1924, to 143,611 or 15-2 per 1,000 in 1925, and to 125,296 or 13-3 per 1,000 
in 1926. A slight increase to 128,469 is shown by the unrevised figures for 1927, 
this figure giving a rate of 13-5 per 1,000 of the estimated population. 

Statistics of the births, marriages, deaths and natural increase in cities of 10,000 
and over are given for the calendar year 1926 in Table 2, but these are not worked 
out as rates per 1,000 of population, though the census population in 1921 is fur- 
nished as some guide to the rate of natural increase. Particularly notable in this 
table is the very large number of births in such cities as Montreal and Quebec, as 
compared with Toronto, Hamilton, Ottawa and other cities of somewhat corre- 
sponding size. This greatly higher birth rate is in part counterbalanced by a con- 
siderably higher death rate, but the natural increase in Quebec cities is still 
considerably higher than in the cities of other provinces. 


‘BIRTH RATES, DEATH RATES AND RATES OF NATURAL 


INCREASE IN CANADA AND ITS PROVINCES — 
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1.—Summary of Births, Marriages, Deaths and Natural Increase, by Provinces, for 
the calendar years 1922-1927. 
Norr.—All figures for 1927 are subject to revision. Birth, marriage and death rates are calculated for 


1922-27 on estimated populations, except that for 1926 the figures of the quinquennial census of the Prairie 
Provinces are used for these provinces. 


; Rate of 

Birth Marri- Death | Excess | natural 

: rate per age rate rate per| of increase 

Provinces. Years.} Births.| 1,000 | Marri- |per1,000|Deaths.| 1,000 | births |per 1,000 
popu- | ages. | popu- popu- over | popu- 

lation. lation. lation. | deaths.| lation. 


Pee SAMOS bat ied xiccne eee 1922 2,160 24-5 579 
1923 1,977 22-5 454 

1924 1,858 21-1 408 

- 1925 1,675 19-3 407 
1926 1, 752 20-1 459 

1927 1,697 19-5 482 

Nova GOR csssvecces teks 1922 12,693 ' 24-0 3,169 
1923 11,680 22-0 3,246 

1924 11,801 22-1 2,999 

1925 11,400 21-2 2,964 

1926 10, 980 20-3 2,861 

: 1927 11,054 20-4 3,040 

New Brunswick......0..++--| 1922 | 11,564 29-5) 2,799 
1923 10, 704 27-0 2,911 

1924 10,717 26-9 2,972 

1925 10,949] - 27-2 2,908 

1926 10,340 25-4 2,938 

‘ 1927 10, 453 25:4 2,881 
Ontariosccceccscccceccs cs site (1022) | 710480 24-0} 23,360 
1923 70,056 23-2) 24,842 

1924 71,510 23-4) 24,038 

1925 70, 122 22-6] 23,074 

1926 | 67,617 21-5) 23,632 
9 
7 


1927 67,671 91-2) 24,677 
Manitoba...cccccscseseees-+| 1922 | 17,679 98 - 4,808 
1923 16,472 26-5 4,544 

1924 15,454 24-6 4,132 

1925 | 14,867 93-5] 4,377 

1926 14,661 22-9 4,537 

1927 14,129 21-8 4,712 

eet eeeeeoeos 1922 22,339 29-0 5,061 
1923 20, 947 26-8 5, 045 

1924 21,539 27-0 4,792 

1925 20,582 25°4 4,909 

1926 20,716 25-2 5, 483 

1927 20, 925 25-0 5,701 
PRDOTLAlcncsseSence cece sen eee 1922 16,163 27:3 4,272 
; 1923 15,060 25-3 4,117 

1924 14,597 24-4 4,159 

1925 14,924 24 +7 4,355 

1926 14,456 23-8 4,503 

1927 14, 630 23-7 4,703 

British Columbia..........- 1922 | 10,166 18-9} 3,768 
; 1923 10,001 18-4 3, 943 
1924 10,119 18-3 4,038 

1925 10,342 18-4 4,223 

1926 10,063 17-7 4,418 

1927 9,982 17-4 4,718 

Canada(Resistration Area) | 1922 | 164,194 25-2) 47,811 
1923 | 156,897 23-9) 49,102 

(As from 1921-25.) 1924 | 157,595}  28-7| | 47,538 
1925 | 154,861 23-0) 47,217 

1926 | 150,585 22-1| 48,831 

1927 | 150,541 22-1) 50,914 

reed th. Geka ei ce ee 1922 | 88,377 35-1} 16,609 
1923 83,579 32-2) 17,361 

1924 86, 930 33-3] 17,591 

1925 87,527 80° Li. 17,427 

1926 82,165 32-1] 17,827 

1927 83 , 064 31-9} 18,551 

Canada (exclusive of the! 1922 | 252,571 27-8| 64,426 
Territories) 1923 | 240,476 26-1) 66,468 
1924 | 244,525 26-5) 65,129 7-1] 98,553 . 

1925 | 242,388 25-6] 64,644 6-8) 98,777 10-4] 143,611 15-2 

1926 | 232,750 24-8) 66,658 7-1) 107,454 11-5} 125,296 13:3 

1927 ' 238,605 24-6] 69,465 7-3| 105,136 11-1) 128,469 13-5 


1 Rates for Quebec have been calculated on Prostata © estimates of population for 1922-25, and on ure 
Dominion estimate of population-for 1926 and 1927.- 
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2.—Summary of Births, Marriages, Deaths and Natural Increase, in Cities of 10,000 
and over, for the calendar year 1926. 


Census Excess of 
Cities. population,| Births. | Marriages. | Deaths. | births over 
1921. deaths. 
P. E. Island— 
Charlottetown): Jo secs essen cee eon 19,814 288 131 248 40 
Nova Scotia— 
DBE MUNE: } PM Rr me aise OAc avo eT oa 58,372 1,359 582 858 501 
SVANCY rah, «che Sate ce een ae ete 22,545 453 176 276 177 
Glace: Bays as.hd ech cuss ed Be es 17,007 602 128 275 327 
New Brunswick— 
SPER CITA Coy S01 AP ESATA MISES Wiemann 47,166 1,097 455 707 390 
IMGreton {2 (cde tee ian « fac eee 17,488 522 169 224 298 
Quebec— 
Montroak eth”. lies eee 618,506 19, 650 5 865 10, 898 8, 752 
Cie beook ee «..1 bere cecal eee tae 95,193 4. 164 818 2,214 1,958 
Wert sin secs crn satee ot aaets weet ae 25,001 996 236 339 657 
dS Pe ee ics acaat mes sees weet 24,117 1,019 256 363 656 
Sherbrooke. /tatse (2.0 Wen Mee eee oe 23,515 Tay 226 450 267 
mibreeivers. Vase. amend wet pete 22,367 1, 234 297 549 685 
WOR EIN OUMb: ccohs dca wos eeeriae te Ones 17,593 54 140 101 —47 
Tis Gbinee fin dina. ocak tone. 5 Mee 15,404 426 122 228 198 
Outremonte s-eeniina. Gout eee 13, 249 126 90 106 20 
Sc yacint heme i boa at eee 10, 859 296 85 244 52 
Dhawinioanel aliic en eee eee eee ae 10, 625 620 91 191 429 
OVS PEPE eek Pe oda ands Seite Sei eee 10,470 290 51 255 35 
Ontario— 
AL GPONEO*: 24 5:2. 1st ats ps Se Ce eee. 521,893 11,185 5,861 6, 295 4,890 
Ream titon ee. , Heese sc aac cee Ene a 114,151 2,774 1,219 1,423 1,351 
Ottawa tn visssiee ace os ae ee. 107, 843 2,869 942 1,618 15251 
Dondomes dics. ase oeee ee Coen Oe 60, 959 1,331 669 1,061 270 
Windsor bite. ticd:. oes aw, 38,591 2129 1,003 752 1,370 
Branttord <2. Aes ee 29,440 610 266 360 250 
Kitchener)... < jase anaemic es + 21,763 689 301 282 407 
HEIN GS COWL Ss... tye, facie ee eon 2leifos 525 211 458 67 
Sault'Ste,Marieis:.) 1p eee ee en 21,092 552 225 222 330 
Wort, Wathismm. (4) Oo 7 33 eke ee ae 20,541 642 186 233 409 
Peter bOrouehi sn hit, cso ea ee 20,994 535 209 277 258 
St. Catharinesin:.. tee See 19,881 592 211 316 276 
Guelph ee ec er ee 18,128 405 171 233 172 
Strationcd!: te sees ee ere eae ae 16, 094 366 145 198 168 
St. hom asic t. a. ers eee ee 16,026 834 131 225 109 
Port APthut.. 45.2 5...te ose cee 14, 886 498 156 205 293 
OATH Si ld x. i lans Sa dacts iets Mae ole Re 14,877 376 158 206 170 
Niggara Hallgiey ncn |. Sn anee cM anneaaes 14,764 455 221 194 261 ° 
Cha thaniuttgey) | seni ei eee aah eee eee 13,256 436 159 247 189 
Galt. Ada couee peatobs Ade ocngat fo yu oI0r 13, 216 260 89 145 115 
Belleville.iii 6424 Sa eee 12,206 347 126 199 148 
OwenlSound..aon. sok eee ne ae 12,190 ola 133 164 153 
Ophea inc ctuiice ce oan Ceca eee abe 11,940 512 175 165 347 
North Bay: (yeti tne wees 10, 692 493 101 135 288 
Brockville’... ite uy, aero nee. 10,043 189 93 155 34 
Manitoba— 
Winnipes, 26 )<./ 2: 3h... eee eas es 179,087 4,495 2,373 1,698 2,797 4 
Pando! <I... 0. «acy Ine os Meee eer 15,397 387 184 226 161 
St: Bontiacen:.0o: tee eee eee 12,821 761 115 417 344 
Saskatchewan— 
NC GANAS h isihe ol teears ats ota Deane De tess ase 34,432 1,093 649 422 671 
Saskatoon i. 2 i0eis.05 ee eee ee 25,739 909 628 433 476 
Mocca daw) ss (ods iio eee eee, 19,285 649 362 218 431 
Alberta— 
RURISOE UR. AL 3.ls bic des te re eee 63,305 1,568 1,003 698 870 
PEGI OHLONE Salo Mwe weds ca Tree ra 58,821 1,858 1,093 795 1,063 . 
Beth bridges shh. Ge coc ee shee 11,097 — 849 194 170 179 
British Columbia— 
Wemeaveres 2.10085... Bee tere eeee nn 117A 2U7. 3,102 1,836 1,639 1,463 
Victoria..... A OU Oe othe eer 38, 727 712 407 523 189 
INew wWestmanster...)) sc reac see 14,495 506 238 246 260 
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Natural Increase by Sex.—According to Table 3, the number of male children 
born in 1926 in Canada exceeded the total male deaths for the year by 62,884, 
while the gain in the female population during the same period was 62,412. Thus, 
while the number of male children born exceeded the females by 6,976, the higher 
mortality among males, viz., 56,979 as compared with 50,475, reduced the net excess 
of the natural increase of the males to 472. Provisional figures for 1927 are as 
follows:— Males, births 120,367, deaths 56,196, natural increase 64,171; Females, 
births 113,238, deaths 48,940, natural increase 64,298. 


3. —Excess: of Births over Deaths in Canada, by Provinces and for each Sex, 1926, with 
Totals for 1921-26. 


: 


Males. Females. Both sexes. 

Provinces. - Excess of Excess of | Excess of 
Births. | Deaths. | births over} Births. | Deaths. | births over | births over 

deaths. deaths. deaths. 

Prince Edward Island.. 887 452 435 865 446 419 854 
Nova Scotia........... 5,638 3,014 2,264 5,342 2,992 2,350 4,614 
ew Brunswick........ 5,294 2,608 2,686 5,046 2,394 2,652 5,338 
Ouebeesias) ask idesa eos 42,475 19, 232 23 , 243 39,690 18,019 21,671 44,914 
WONTAMOe across oe e 34, 742 18,721 16,021 32, 875 17,188 15, 687 31,708 
UIA 6) 6 ba 2 ee a ee 7,598 2,936 4,662 7,063 2,399 4,664 9,326 
Saskatchewan.......... 10,651 3,393 7,258 10,065 2,667 7,398 14,656 
PAG Derigentc os aide bss 7,410 2,931 4,479 7,046 2,228 4,818 9,297 
British Columbia...... 5,168 S,o02 1,836 4,895 2,142 25,758 4,589 
Total, 1926....2.. 2.00 119, 863 56,979 62,884 | 112,887 50,475 62, 412 125,296 
MOtal 1925... 0. oes ss: 124, 686 52,450 72,236 | 117,702 46,327 71,375 143,611 
Total I92!.hi03.6.08s, cis 125,590 52,227 73,363 | 118,935 46,326 72,609 145,972 
Total, 1923... ..2........- 124,003 55,490 68,513 | 116,473 49,840 66, 633 135,146 
Metals 1932" forckiess soo. 129,055 54,505 74,550 | 123,516 47,982 15,004 150, 084 
Totaly.s921............. 133,839 53,685 80,154 | 123,889 47,470 76,419 156,573 


Section 2.—Births. 


Throughout almost the whole of the civilized world, the birth rate has in the 
past generation been on the decline, though the consequent decline in the rate of 
natural increase has to a considerable extent been offset by a decline in the death 
rate. 

The crude birth rate of England and Wales, for example, was 35:4 per 1,000 
population on the average of the decennium 1871-80, 32-5 in 1881-90 and 29-9 
in 1891-1900. In 1913 the birth rate was 24-1, and, though it rose to 25-5 in 1920, 
it fell again to 22-4 in 1921, 19-7 in 1923, 18-8 in 1924, 18-3 in 1925 and 17-8 in 
1926. 

Similarly in France, the crude birth rate declined from an average of 25-4 
per 1,000 population in the 1870’s, 23-9 in the 1880’s and 22-2 in the 1890’s to 
20-4 in 1920 and 19-4 in 1923, rising slightly to 19-6 in 1925 and falling to 18-8 
in 1926. In Germany, again, the crude birth rate was 39-1 in the 1870’s, 36-8 in 
the 1880’s, 36-1 in the 1890’s, 23-6 in 1922, 22-5 in 1925 and 19-3 in 1926. 

In Canada the crude birth rate still stands ‘at the comparatively high figure of 
24-6 per 1,000 in 1927. This, however, is largely due to the influence of Quebec, 
where the birth rate stood at the very high figure of 31-9 per 1,000 in 1927, as com- 
pared with 21-2 per 1,000 in Ontario. In the other provinces the figures varied 
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from 17-4 per 1,000 in British Columbia to 25-4 in New Brunswick and 25-0 in 
Saskatchewan. 

Statistics of births and birth rates for the years 1923-27 are given by provinces 
in Table 4, the provincial figures both of births and birth rates for Quebec being 
appended for the years 1923-25, so as to show national totals. The figures for 1927 
are subject to revision. 


4.—Number of Living Births and Birth Rates, by Provinces, 1923-1927. 


Living Births. Birth Rate per 1,000 Population. 
Provinces. = aa 
1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 19271. || 1923. | 1924. | 1925. | 1926. 1927. 
Ueland are een oer ete ays LAO AUitele SoS eel Oro 1,752) 15697)|2 22-5] 21-1) 19°83). 20-1) 19-5 
INONZEMISCOLIG al pervs us oe 11,680} 11,801} 11,400} 10,980) 11,054]} 22-0] 22-1) 21-2} 20-3) 20-4 
New Brunswick............ 10,704) 10,717) 10,949] 10,340} 10,453]} 27-0) 26-9} 27-2) 25:4) 25-4 
Quebec FRE RR CEA 2 2 2 82,165} 83,064 2 2 2 32-1} 31-9 
Ontario, Sona or rane he 70,056; 71,510) 70,122) 67,617) 67,671|| 28-2) 23-4) 22-6) 21-5) 21-2 
Manitoba diamante ere 16,472] 15,454] 14,867) 145661] 14,129]) 25-9) 23-9) 23-5) 22-9] 21-8 
Saskatchewan.............. 20,947] 21,539} 20,582] 20,716] 20,925) 26-3) 26-4) 25-4) 25-2) 25-0 
Alberta Vea ares hae e 15,060] 14,597) 14,924] 14,456] 14,630]/) 24-3) 22-9} 24-7) 23-8] 23-7 
British Columbia;.......).- 10,001} 10,119) 10,342] 10,0638) 9,982) 18-4) 18-3} 18-4) 17-7) 17-4 
Former Registration Area} 156,897| 157,595| 154, 861 - — || 23-7] 28-4) 28-6 = 
Quebec nye er an. ie 83,579} 86,930) 87,527 = - S2e2 oot oon = a 
Canada (exclusive of Ter- 
DILOTICS) cect inc eee 240,476) 244,525| 242,388) 282,750) 233,605) 26-1) 26-5} 25-6) 24-8) 24-6 
11927 figures are subject to revision. 2Not included in registration area. 3Provincial figures. 


Table 5 gives, in addition, statistics of the number of births in cities of 40,000 
population and over for the years 1921 to 1927. Ten of these cities had in 1921 a 
total population of 1,328,814 or 20-7 p.c. of the population of the registration area, 
while the number of births shown below for the year 1921, 38,488, formed 22-0 p.c. 
of the births recorded for the same year. By 1927 the number of births in these 
ten cities which have been in the registration area from the beginning had declined 
to 32,438 or by 15-7 p.c.; the percentage of the total for the registration area, how- 
ever, was 21-5, a decrease since 1921 of only 0-5 p.c. It would seem, therefore, 
that the recent decline in the birth rate has been but slightly more pronounced 
in the larger urban centres than throughout the registration area, although greater 
differences appear in particular years than over the period in question. Figures 
for Montreal and Quebec are added for 1926 and 1927. 


5.—Living Births in Cities of 40,000 Population and over, 1921-1927. 


Cities. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 19271, 
Montrealt. S09 eee PEs Se 2 2 2 2 2 19, 650 19, 458 
LOLOLDON? sk oteette ska h cenit MB earhe: 12,745 12, 680 12,424 11,976 11,185 11,448 
Wind nent teu og. ereewes weaned 6,323 5, 840 5,246 4,786 4,660 4,495 4,506 
Vancouver a Pe AR ee 3,298 2, 960 2,998 3,045 3,196 3,102 3,100 
Hebe icoud lolly nen noone BA ee, ok 3,498 3,146 3,033 3,140 2,938 popantr! 2,865 
CVCLA WA cE ae eh eae 3,250 3,273 3,055 3,044 3,026 2,869 3, 003 
QuCHEC AAs. sa chrdt ok wy euds EM 2 2 2 “ 2 4,164 4,349 
Caloaryel en ume amare 2,086 1,884 1, 683 1,612 1, 634 1,568 * 1640 
Ihond ont ft 3.05404, ee Oe 1,458 | 1,448 1,380 1,452 1,352 Tso 1,286 
Hdimonten. hans en cee clk 2,136 ets 1,951 1, 852 1,943 1,858 1,934 
Ela lita fee eee ee, ee 1,836 1743 1,519 1,458 1,463 1,359 1,491 
Saintdiohns ject. seen ase Lb, 225 1,259 1,304 1,238 1,246 1,097 1,165 


Wotales Sie ek 38,488 36,441 34,849 | 34,051 33,434 53, 452 56,245 


11927 figures are subject to revision. 2Not included in registration area. 
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Legitimate Birth Rates per 1,000 Married Women of Ages 15-44.— 
Undoubtedly the test of birth rate most generally accepted by vital statisticians is 
supplied by the comparison of the total number of legitimate births with the total 
number of married women between the ages of 15 and 44, though a small number 
of births occur where the mothers are either below 15 or past the 45th birthday. 
This test was applied to the registration area of Canada for 1921-24 in a table on 
p. 164 of the 1927-28 Year Book on the assumptions:—(1) that the number of 
married women in the country increased proportionately to the estimated increase 
of the general population between 1921 and 1924, and (2) that the number of Cana- 
dian-born, of British-born and of foreign-born married women increased between 
' 1921 and 1924 proportionately to the estimated increase of the general population. 
Since the estimate covered only a short period since the census, the above assumptions 
may be accepted as approximately correct. 


Two points of great importance were brought out by the table:—first, the sub- 
stantial decline from 199 to 175-7 in the legitimate birth rate per 1,000 married 
women of ages 15 to 44 in the short period covered; secondly, the fact that in the 
registration area as a whole, foreign-born married women had proportionately 
rather more children than Canadian-born, and these considerably more children 
than British-born.. 


In Table 6 will be found for each of the provinces the percentage of legitimate 
children born alive to Canadian-born, British-born and foreign-born mothers 
respectively. It is noteworthy that children born to foreign-born mothers in 1926 
outnumbered children born to Canadian-born mothers in the provinces of Saskat- 
chewan and Alberta. For the Dominion as a whole, 72 p.c. of the children had 
Canadian-born mothers, 13 p.c. British-born mothers and 15 p.c. foreign-born 
mothers. 


6.—wvercentage of Legitimate Children born alive to Canadian-born, British-born or 
Foreign-born Mothers, in each Province, 1926. 


Provinces. Canadian- | British- Foreign- 
born. born. born. 


meer wanrdalsiand spaces. awk wah. ch. pe Mo. Ba bie elation 05-7 1-3 2-9 
in AMS COMltaen A S Cntr Rn! Sven he ote SG gi he Ry a Mie ye 8 86°5 9-7 Bodh 
YES BIRD OS VCC a Me AUR IES ee PIT EIR ONG, ie ot, ee ana 92-3 3°5 4-2 
CUT EY OSB ore lie ste AT Tapa DW 59 Wi Sa EL Sa NPY re ae URE Re pe MET ME iota Nailers 92-0 2-8 5-2 
COPE ON SE ES at a) ER Ds Ee Ci ee Pi sei Re oh Pa, PUR Ak ae, A 68-7 20-9 10-4 
“PES FU CWO) 6 fale an ty cy Se Me a A Nr oe ee oe on MRAM Ge pe <a A 49-2 19-4 31-4 
ES CON O Were le hee ne aA RCTS oo, IK Mi NR ne | 41-5 15-4 43-1 
PRUDENT eG oe eer sce 8, We wepe CET ey tore) erate ee A Me ee eo 36-3 19-6 44-1 
TB che TeaLg CFOy RV COW CES AMEN co alee ae ets eat MU, Be gral Grae aim) a a 38-2 35-7 26-1 
Canada (exclusive of Territories)................0... 0... eee 72-0 13-0 15-0 


Sex of Living Births.—Table 7 shows the number of living male and female 
births reported for each province in the registration area in the years 1922-27, 
together with the proportion of male to female births. Prince Edward Island is 
the only province in which the number of female births has in certain years exceeded 
male births. The preliminary figures for 1927 indicate that among every 1,000 born, 
515 were males and 485 females. In other words, there were 1,063 males born to 
every 1,000 females. 
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7.—Births (exclusive of Stillbirths) by Sex, and Ratio of Males to Females, for Canada 
and by Provinces, 1922-1927. 


Nore.—The figures for 1927 are subject to revision. 


Males. Females. 
| | |} Males 
Provinces. Total. Per Per to 1,000 
Number.}| cent of | Number.| cent of | Females. 
total. total. 

Prince Edward Island pean * 2 1922 2,160 1,104 51-1 1,056 48-9 1,045 
1923 1,977 981 49-6 996 50-4 985. 
1924 1,858 928 49-9 930 50-1 998 
1925 1,675 877 52-4 798 47-6 1,099 
1926 1,752 887 50°6 865 49-4 1,025 
1927 1,697 890 52-4 807 47-6 1,103 
Nova Seotia. ve bives cee: 1922 12, 693 6, 630 52-2 6, 063 47-8 1,094 
1923 11,680 5,973 51-1 5,707 48-9 1,047 
1924 11,801 6,189 52-4 5,612 47-6 1,103 
1925 11,400 5,886 51:6 5,514 48-4 1,067 
1926 10,980 5, 638 51:3 §,342 48-7 1,055 
1927 11,054 ONO 51:3 5,382 48-7 1,054 
New Brunswick.:........:...-.. 1922 11,564 5,955 51-5 5, 609 48-5 1,062 
1923 10, 704 5,457 51-0 5,247 49-0 1,040 
1924 NU eked 6,523 51-5 5,194 48-5 1,063 
1925 10,949 5, 664 51-7 5,285 48-3 1,072 
1926 10,340 5,294 51-2 5,046 48°83 1,049 
1927 10,453 5,378 51-4 5,075 48-6 1,060 
OnteyiO we oi aen std eudeiie 1922 71,430 | 36,495 51-1 | 34,935 48-9 1,045 
1923 70,056 36, 141 51-6 33,915 48-4 1,066 
1924 7A, 510 36,582 51-2 34,928 48-8 1,047 
1925 70,122 36,098 51:5 34,024 48-5 1,061 
1926 67,617 34, 742 51-4 82,875 48-6 1,057 
1927 67,671 84, 755 51°4 82,916 48-6 1,056 
Manitebar: ..icsleentasest:. Be 1922 17, 679 8, 926 50-5 8,753 49-5 1,020 
1923 16,472 8,397 51-0 8,075 49-0 1,040 
1924 15,454 7,804 50-5 7,650 49-5 1,020 
1925 14, 867 7,634 51-3 Geos 48-7 1,055 
1926 14, 661 7,598 51-8 7,063 48-2 1,076 
1927 *' 14,129 7,425 52-6 6, 704 47-4 1,108 
Baskatchowalt'.:cs)s. vee gas 1922 22,339 11,485 51-2 10, 904 48-8 1,049 
1923 20, 947 10,765 51-4 10, 182 48-6 1,057 
1924 21,539 11,157 51-8 10,382 48-2 1,075 
1925 20,582 10, 620 51-6 9,962 48-4 1,066 
1926 20,716 10,651 51-4 10,065 48-6 1,058 
1927 20, 925 10, 789 51:6 10,136 48-4 1,064 
Blbertac ees. sods eee eee 1922 16,163 8,219 50-9 7,944 49-1 1,035 
1923 15,060 7,676 51-0 7,384 49-0 1,040 
1924 14,597 Ugaoe 50-8 ee) 49-2 1,034 
1925 14, 924 7,626 51-1 7,298 48-9 1,045 
1926 14,456 7,410 51-3 7,046 48-7 1,052 
1927 14, 630 7,550 51-6 7,086 48-4 1,066 
British Columbian oe ee eee 1922 10,166 5, 293 52-0 4,873 47-9 1,086 
1923 10,001 5,176 51-8 4,825 48-2 1,073 
1924 10,119 5, 203 51°4 4,916 48-6 1,058 
1925 10,342 5,329 51-5 5,013 48-5 1,063 
1926 10,063 5,168 51-4 4,895 48-6 1,056 
1927 9,982 5,095 51-0 4,887 49-0 1,043 
Canada... 82 eee 1922 164,194 84,057 51-2 80,137 48-8 1,049 
(Former Registration Area!) 1923 156, 897 80,566 51-3 76,301 48-7 1,055 
1924 157,595 80,808 51-3 16,787 48-7 1,052 
1925 154, 861 79, 704 51-1 73,127 48-5 1,061 
1926 150,585 77,388 51-4 734197 48-6 1,057 
1927 150,541 77,554 51-5 72,987 48-5 1,063 
Wie WOCRs Cy stabi bs outer 1922 88,377 44,998 50:3 43,379 49-7 1,037 
1923 83,579 43,437 52-0 40,142 48-0 1,082 
1924 86, 930 44,782 51-5 42,148 48-5 1,060 
1925 87,527 44,952 51-4 42,575 48-6 1,056 
1926 82,165 42,475 51-7 39,690 48-3 1,070 
1927 83, 064 42,813 61°5 40,251 48-5 1,064 

Canada (exclusive of the Ter- 
TICOTICS) 2 seo a ae ee a: 1922 252,571 | 129,055 51-1 | 123,516 48-9 1,045 
1923 240,476 | 124,003 | 51-6 | 116,473 48-4 1,065 
1924 244,525 | 125,590 51-4 ] 118,935 48-6 1,056 
1925 242,388 | 124,686 51-4 | 117,702 48-6 1,059 
1926 232,750 119, 863 51-5 112,887 48-5 1,662 
1927 233, 605 120, 367 51-5 | 113,238 48-5 1,063 


1As from 1921-25. 21922-1925 provincial figures. 
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Nativity of Parents.—Table 8 classifies the children born in 1926 by country 
of birth of parents, and furnishes some idea to what extent the coming generation 
of Canadian-born will be the product of Canadian-born, British-born or foreign- 
born parents. The term ‘country not specified’, under country of birth, includes 
for the father illegitimate births and births of incomplete record, while for the 
mother it includes births of incomplete record only. 


8.—Number and Percentage of Births (exclusive of Stillbirths) in Canada to Fathers 
and Mothers born in specified Countries, 1926. 


Number of births with father,|/Percentage of births with father, 
mother or both parents mother or both parents 
born in specified country. born in specified country. 

Countries of Birth of Parents. 


Father, | Mother. Both Father. | Mother. Both 


Parents. Parénts. 
EE Cree oak vn ees oe gare ties 159,438 |: 166,999 | 142,882 68-5 71:8 61-4 
UST OO TS ye ioe y see ge a A 18,304 18, 808 9,658 7-9 8-1 4-1 
OES ieee. tll © Bl 2S een Sa 2,540 2,195 873 1-1 0:9 0:4 
BPO NES gare Bip a ie Ae eRe Se 6, 635 7,165 3,318 2-9 3-1 1-4 
5 Ce aaa Bs be ah yeh anes See 546 508 105 0-2 0-2 2 
Other British Isles.....00.0.00000eeeeees 100 90 93 2 a 2 
VE SLs 11s ea ae re 1,001 1,051 515 0-4 0:5 0:2 
Other British Possessions..............- 524 413 134 0:2 0:2 0-1 
JN US Bey BS LGA oy ae On ls mR AIA ae 3,473 2,938 2,371 1-5 1-3 1-0 
US ESS Be BSS eo a Pe Pe 531 472 307 0-2 0-2 0-1 
PURINE es rs os hi noe wpie.ascnsicpere eas 458 471 364 0-2 0-2 0-2 
Realicn. Ste enero Faestie F slct age six ale istele armiegot ors. « 512 464 194 0-2 0-2 0-1 
BEE RIE Sg cia pray aie alas oi om nies stepieap ss 8c 711 635 255 0-3 0:3 0-1 
eye ee Oe. 512 460 358 0-2 0-2 0-2 
NEE Nr nw bclaie sug ain + olnls Beth sretnye 6703 2,599 1,946 1,870 1-1 0:8 0:8 
(oe 2 ae a 840 618 346 0-4 0:3 0-1 
ANN io onaxls fettie Aare Bie sess mrbinoujomae 4,249 3,714 3,053 1-8 1-6 1-3 
Re ety ty cents ban gies tyes 23. D> 5,443 4,620 3,665 2:3 2-0 1-6 
Og a Se ee ee 876 666 387 0-4 0:3 0-2 
BEE IPODO: seeai as ene apices Ves wa eens 3,474 2,556 1,909 1-5 1-1 0-8 
Ghinaand Japan ss 2 Sosc re ote Paes wn eS 1,117 1,052 1,018 0:5 0-5 0:4 
SOS are re ce ee ea 362 285 250 0-2 0-1 0-1 
AMIE ars ote gn bh ww cs 4 0,60 Sarnig 11,940 13,394 4,096 5:1 5-8 1-8 
Country not specified.............e0000: 6,565 1,230 204 2-8 0-5 0-1 
(0 Bp ee gr ee Ree 232,750 | 232,750 | 178,155 100-0 100-0 76-54 


1Jncludes Galicia. 2Less than one-tenth of one per cent. 8This figure gives the number of children 
whose father and mother were born in the same country. The difference between this figure (178,155) 
and the total number of births (232,750) represents the number of children (54,595) whose father and 
mother were born in different countries. . 
_ 4This excludes the percentage (23-5) of ‘‘mixed parentage”’, t.e., where the two parents were not born 
in the same country. 
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Origins of Parents.—Table 9 gives the number and percentage of births 
during 1926, distributed by the principal origins. 


§.—Number and Percentage of Births (exclusive of Stillbirths) in Canada to Fathers 
and Mothers of specified Origins, 1926. 


Number of births with father, Percentage of births with 
mother or both parents father, iether or both parents 
of specified origin. of specified origin. 
Origins of Parents. 


Both Both 
Father. | Mother. Dearie! Father. | Mother. Parca: 
English.) /2. 25 vee os ec kawan tea bar 52,854 55,908 38,445 22-7 24-0 16-5 
EpIighieee Sogo ee lost Eee 21,136 20,071 9,409 9-1 8-6 4-0 
SCOUCGIE Aisa see ca eee ee eaarereca oll 23, 120 23 , 285 11,158 9-9 10-0 4°8 
Weloh Siento a ces tee ee ee ce 858 711 129 0-4 0-3 0-1 
IE PONCHG eeae eb sacle race Me aioe aes 89,400 92,425 85,139 38-4 39-7 36°6 
German. teak: oo eee eae 9,497 10,047 6,951 4-1 4-3 3:0 
SATIMONIAN Fo cake eels eee eet 76 69 1 1 1 
INUSUTIANS daekicmistee aeteae ek Ce ee 1,629 1,778 1,393 0-7 0-8 0:6 
BG lala ae selec iotcsratisistes @ sirens sneate 571 58 6 0-2 0-2 0-2 
Bulearian Sek he. o heat cles oe errno 74 32 26 1 1 1 
Wane se le Tis teeters cae ae ane me ee 336 310 309 0-1 0-1 0-1 
@zechsand Slovak nr cencyoen cece ee 325 368 232 0-1 0-2 0-1 
cH S| cadet, a Rs AN ORD Lea een eerie ee sae C2 491 409 159 0-2 0-2 0-1 
Dutch ice. fee sre cc earner ee 1, 933 1,890 927 0-8 0:8 0-4 
PAINNISN cae ose cos tee ene eee eae 498 8 449 0-2 0:3 0-2 
GeO lke eee aero terse ee oa ese 290 171 167 0-1 0-1 0-1 
ETO DTOW scree reals Siete incie le ee re ee 2,043 2,023 1,977 0-9 0-9 0-8 
Phan eres ae ae ee oe tas ere 22 20 2 1 Ben's 
UNG ATIANE oe ndetit octiia cuie eee eee 474 514 410 0-2 0-2 0-2 
Icelandic 363 427 264 0-2 0-2 0-1 
Indiana. serachicieroteta asec 2,162 2,499 2,040 0-9 1-1 0:9 
MLAWAN. cacits eae oe eee ee are 2,799 2,379 2,239 1-2 1-0 1-0 
JADANCEO Satara, secs ces cremeieee eee ce es 800 793 790 0-3 0:3 0-3 
IN@pT Ose Sade woe ont ose ea Rieiiete nice 350 382 312 0-2 0-2 0-1 
INO WEGIATIN o cae'ec trenton einc.oe certs Remo are 1,696 1,789 911 0-7 0:8 0-4 
Polish ci. os ocees ae noe waren eae wee 1,988 OP) 1,487 0-9 0-9 0-6 
RUIMANIAN Mia rse cee omer elke ee eee 707 601 479 0:3 0-3 0-2 
RUSSIAN coh Scheele ohn eatoihe cc oe eerienies 2,210 2,041 1, 636 0-9 0-9 0-7 
Serbo-Croatianc. .ccksceres cris tremens 208 185 168 0-1 0-1 0-1 
Swedish. oy. wale e ah oaathe cle cetelmerttere es 1,370 1,389 633 0-6 0-6 0:3 
DI WISS neta eievod rca eke me ele elses retina 269 215 91 0-1 0-1 1 
Signs... Foets ac Gers o Sethe teins silane ee 284 219 203 0-1 0-1 0-1 
Ukrainian, including Galician............ 5,072 5,255 4,665 2-2 2-3 2:0 
Other ee ae eee ee eer 210 165 96 0-1 0-1 1 
Origin notispecified <5 ......0..sec seme. 6, 635 1,038 321 2-9 0-4 0-1 
TM Otal aeons eee ae een eine 232,750 | 232,750 | 174,0652 0-0 1006-0 74-83 


1 Less than one-tenth of one per cent. 2 This figure gives the number of children whose father and 
mother have the same origin. The difference between this figure (174,065) and the total number of births 
(232,750) represents the number of children (56,685) whose father and mother are of different origins. * This 
excludes the percentage (25-2) of mixed parentage, ¢.e., where the parents were not of the same origin. 


Illegitimacy.—The ratio of illegitimate to total births is, generally speaking, 
low in Canada as compared with other countries. 

Out of 232,750 living births in the nine provinces of Canada in 1926, 6,121, or 
2-6 p.c., were returned as the issue of unmarried mothers. Preliminary figures for 
1927 show a total of 233,605 living births, of which 6,687, or 2-9 p.c., were returned 
as the issue of unmarried mothers. Out of this number 3,455 were males and 3,232 
females—a ratio of 1,069 males to every 1,000 females, as compared with a general 
rate for all births of 1,063 males to 1,000 females. This somewhat higher ratio of 
males to females among the issue of unmarried mothers as compared with the issue 
of married mothers is in accordance with experience in other countries. See Talle 
10 for details. 
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10.—Number of Illegitimate Births, classified by Age of Mother, with the Percentage 
they form of Total Living ptr ny. Somes 1926, with Provisional 
otals for ‘ 


Nortr.—All figures for 1927 are subject to revision. 


Ages of Mothers. P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.} Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.] Alta. | B.C. |Canada. 
PUNGOTHLD VORES as. .ds od cscs ss ele eae - 7 4 14 15 2 4 4 3 53 
15-19. years.:........ anwenbrae Cares ation 15 | 179} 117} 535} 712 | 185 | 149] 140 77 2,109 
PARC ORES wie irtah misjes eset ee sess 14 184 87 | 542 628 172 125 156 62 1,970 
AY OLS Sree Nb eos sole ee twiela ss 5 61 35 182 236 55 51 47 23 695 
Riots YORE. eat aot ns souls dees 3 21 9 71 113 28 30 23 13 312 

BBD SUV OATS oc annem cots ceqdiaes cs ohemieres 3 21 7 33 60 15 17 22 10 188 
MAA MORISS «cient fbn coacla-d Vokes « - i 4 11 19 7 6 5 3 62 
BOE IOALS 1. caslek le cloCisresibies siete via sss = 1 2 1 7 - 1 - - 12 
OL VOATS ANG OVET......... 0.22.5 50: - - = 2 = = = = = 2 
BSNL VON AS ents book. scccise « ce mews 1 = 21 664 33 1 us 7 3 718 
Total— 

BRO ReR sw tle eke vaes va crea 8 41 | 481 | 267 |2,055 |1,828 | 466 | 390 | 404) 194 6,121 

Med series oriMaies Gis cho + vic oe tinveches 39 | 572 | 298 |2,319 11,958 | 473 | 422 | 411 | 195 6, 687 
Per cent of all living births— 

LINE 9) ce v0 (5 ae DS aA Oem Oo | Tawa orokie L-Oopn 28: (sk-O 2°6 

VT Sees a Re oe a 2:3 | 5-2] 2-9] 2-8| 2:9] 3-3] 2-0] 2-8] 2-0 2-9 

eh ee births— 

eee EARS ABN Cetera are oe isis = 21 262 143 |1,071 922 241 204 210 106 3, 186 

1927 Rapa sche Cite torso) Rast Fe ee siaie eae 23 281 158 {1,180 996 | 253 227 222 115 3,455 
Female illegitimate births— 

ae ea sive wcleiees eieisiie Dele 20} 219 | 124 | 984 | 901 | 225 | 186] 194 88 2,941 

dre eee Ele e ba ' Kb elieRials <a oes 16 | 291 140 |1,139 962 220 195 189 80 3,232 


Stillbirths.—Statistics of the number of children born dead in 1926 are shown 
below for Canada, according to the status and age of the mother; provisional totals. 


for 1927 are inserted. 


11.—Stillbirths by Age of Mother and Legitimacy of Child in 1926, with Provisional 
Totals for 1927. 


RR a TS ET ES IE I 
“Th 


Married Mothers. 


Unmar- 
Ages of Mothers, ried |} i  ——_]} Car- 
: others. ada 
P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.} Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.] Alta. | B.C. 

nder 15 years of age...... 4 - - - ~ - - = = = 4 
rib Reba: et ees < es IES 90 - 18 10 60 | 116 9 35 20 11 369 
20-24 years........eeeeeee: 100 5 63 48 289 467 71 88 74 4 1,245 
25-29 years......cccceeeres 36 9 64 47 381 626 91 106 84 78 1,522 
80-34 years........0.seeee: 15 8 69 51 3882 620 91 104 85 63 1,488 
B5-39 VeATS......2cccceeses 15 2 73 46 353 497 102 129 76 64 1,387 
40-44 years........--eeeee- 7 3 31 19 181 266 45 67 51 37 707 
GE GWOT ac. sits 0/07 sie = 1 7 1 23 38 fi G 7 3 94 
MNO Seas. ka aila.s «fers os 44 6 2 6} 188 63 - 3 5 2 319 
Wotal, 1926. ....... 02000005 $11 34 | 327 | 228 |1,857 [2,693 | 416 | 539 | 402] 298 7,105 
Total, Cy pe eee eres 302 39 | 353 | 268 |2,034 |2,641 | 488 | 525 | 436] 265 7,001 
Ratio. to total births, 1926. 4-8 | 1-9] 3:0} 2:2] 2-3] 3-9] 2-8 | 2-61 2-8] 92-9 3-0 
Ratio to total births, 1927. a3 1 2°3r Bsa] 2:6") 2b oO leo 1 2-a]) S-Olt 2-6 3-0 


Birth Rates in Various Countries.—The relative position occupied by 
Canada and its individual provinces among the countries of the world with respect 
to crude birth rate (the annual number of births per 1,000 of population) is shown 


in Table 12. 
71120—113 
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12.—Crude Birth Rates of Various Countries in Recent Years. 


Crude Crude 
Countries. : Years. | Birth Countries. Years. | Birth 
Rate Rate 
FigVipurcee rene aoc ese sere eictien 1925 43401) AGstralisne. 3.5 ove sss ona 1926 22-0 
Russia (European)......2....... 1923 42-6 |} Western Australia.............. 1926 22-0 
Ceylonese .n.0 dene nate ace 1926 41-0 Prussian sere eee oe se ae ort 1925 21-9 
Chiles os ho conscience 1925 5926s) Manitobpaenee ence erence oc 1927 21-8 
Costav ican: na ee eee 1923 39-27 EE mands ecm eee eee arte 1926 21-6 
DALVACOL ass teeerec Meee tee 1926 S6-1 3] batvias taper cate ee ete 1924 21-6 
FUUIANIa peepee seekee ne he ee ee 1925 SO so al lAVAICLOLIB face ee eee cee cere 1925 21-5 
JAPAN ee ah aeriis eareeee ae 1926 34481 Ontariouean sere taee ce ae 1927 7h ROY 
VAMAICA te eed. ott ee 1925 34-6 || New Zealand................... 1926 21-0 
Quebee fea. clase cee tec 1927 Slag Denmark my sane eee ete ee 1925 21-0 
SPAN webew cc sews ceaeion ee beh 1926 29.507] | Scotland saree eet eerie rece 1926 20-9 
EGAN y cree te ens cote ein icntans 1925 27°8 United States.ece owe. 1926 20-6 
Newfoundland ERS SEO BEM! Sor 1923 27 -A. | sirish trees cateaseeeee aie 1926 20-6 
Un garyin. so totes cen 1926 273 NP NOVa OCOCIS HOR tor Orne 1927 20-4 
Union’ ot South Africa (Whites).| 1926 26-2 Sore tae SARI Tae Br, aA oh 1926 20-0 
Urdouayeusic ee anes vec an 1926 2574 SN MINOLWAY.; coon eee Ee 1926 19-7 
INGwr Bruiswick: os on kee 1927 25-4 Pine aa Esland=ee he co 1927 19-5 
PAnaMal os a Nee aoa atone 1923 OF Sl GOrTO ONY. t,o meiscrtete cts coterie 1926 19-3 
Czechoslovakia. a. 1.1 lon eben 1925 OB MPA USLTIS c Geen hee cere eres te ee 1926 19-1 
Saskatchewan. cco. see eee 1927 25-0"l| Belolrmn pees e ee ener eee 1926 18-9 
Canad aren sc oate ne hee Poon bee 1927 O24 Gil PH EARCO Te tees eiteete ate Nee ee 1926 18-8 
FRASTMIA NIA Sy te ese een ee 1925 D4 AUN ES Waitzerian(. concen cee 1926 18-2 
New South Wales.............. 1925 24-0 || England and Wales............. 1926 17:8 
Netherlands... see seweecn nce 1926 22 8 PSELtisnh@ Ol biate ee eens 1927 17-4 
Queenslandes.-t.c ca. eee ee 1925 2 Sat UStONIa seme: amie ee CE nios 1925 17-3 
AUDOLia tc cen ace moore eee 1927 OS AES WEGON fe ceunk beets hes 1926 16-9 
Northern Ireland...........0... 1926 22-5 


Section 3.—Marriages and Divorces. 
Subsection 1.—Marriages. 


About a century ago it was observed in the United Kingdom that the number 
of marriages tended to be high when the price of wheat was low and to be low when 
the price of wheat was high. This was quite naturally the case among a population, 
the majority of which was living at a comparatively low standard of comfort, and 
where the staple food was thus the chief factor in the cost of living. 


More recently, the curve showing marriage rates in the United Kingdom 
and other English-speaking countries has ceased to bear any constant relation to 
the price of the staple food of the people, though it still does so in poorer countries. 
Its place in influencing the marriage rate has, however, been taken by the general 
level of prosperity. Marriages in such countries as the United Kingdom, the 
United States, Canada and Australia tend to increase in ‘‘good times”’ and to diminish 
in “‘hard times”, when great numbers of those who are contemplating marriage are “hg 
led to postpone such marriage until the advent of better industrial conditions. 


Even in the short period covered by the vital statistics of Canada, the truth of 
the above statement is supported by the evidence. In 1920, a year of great pros- 
perity, the marriages taking place in the nine provinces numbered 80,931 or 9-4 
per 1,000 of population; in 1921 they declined to 69,732 or 8-0 per 1,000; in 1922 to 
64,420 or 7-2 per 1,000 population, largely owing to the industrial depression in 
these years; in 1923, a more prosperous year, they showed an increase to 66,463 or 
7-4 per 1,000 of population. Again in 1924 and 1925 the rates fell to 7-1 and 7-0 
per 1,000 population respectively, while in 1926 and 1927 the rates rose again to 
7-1 and 7-3 per 1,000 respectively, probably influenced by the return of prosperity. 
It should be mentioned, of course, that there doubtless occurred as-late as 1921 a 
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number of deferred marriages, which under more normal conditions would have 
occurred in the war years. Summary statistics of marriages contracted in 1921 to 
1927 appear in Table 13, the figures and rates for Quebec from 1921 to 1925 being 
taken from provincial sources. 


13.—Number of Marriages and Marriage Rates, by Provinces, 1921-1927. 


A. (NuMBER o¥r MARRIAGES). 


Years. Pa El ees: N.B. Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. |Canada. 
MOD eats Seis sieb aoe 518 3,550 8,173 | 18,659 | 24,871 5,310 | 5,101 4,661 | 3,889 69, 732 
OE os ria vibes lele 579 3,169 2,799 | 16,609 | 23,360 4,808 5,061 4,272.) ~oe400 64, 420 
ns erciiecs kee 454 8,246 2,911 | 17,361 | 24,842 4,544 5,045 4,117 3, 943 66, 463 
BE a eeire,cr.« veo teks 408 2,999 2,972 | 17,591 | 24,038 4,132 4,792 4,159 4,038 65, 129 
BON ieee k RRS 407 2,964 2,908 | 17,427 | 23,074 4,377 4,909 4,355 4, 223 64, 644 
MOA icceina } save 459 2,861 2,938 | 17,827 | 23,632 4,537 5,483 4,503 4,418 66, 658 
Us Fait sec eh eae 482 3,040 2,881 | 18,551 | 24,677 4,712 5, 701 4,703 4,718 69,465 


B. (Marrisce Rates Per 1,000 Porutation). 


HL eR ess Lacie «ct 5°8 6-8 8-4 7-9 8-5 8-7 6-7 7:9 7-4 8-0 
1922.. 6-6 6-0 Tl 6-5 7°8 les 6-6 7-2 7-0 1:2 
1923.. 5-2 6-1 7:4 6:3 8-2 7:3 6:4 6-9 7:2 7:4 
1924. 4-6 5-6 7:4 71 7-9 6-6 6-0 6-9 73 Tl 
ROAD eh ia etet.t 7 a°s aja. = 4-7 5:5 7:2 6-5 7:4 6-9 6-1 7-2 7°5 7-0 
1926.. 5:3 5:3 7:2 7:0 7:5 Geil 6-7 7:4 7-8 71 
UP Es ie cara 5°5 5-6 7:0 7-1 77 7:3 6-8 7-6 8-2 7°3 


11927 figures are subject to revision. 


Age at Marriage.—The average age of all bridegrooms in the Dominion 
in 1926 was 29-3 years and that of all brides 25-1 years. The average excess of the 
bridegroom’s age was thus 4-2 years. It may be noted in Table 14 that when the 
contracting parties are grouped by age of bridegroom, the average difference in age 
is less for the younger groups than for the older, grooms under 20 being 0-4 
years younger than their brides, while the excess of the bridegroom’s age was 1:5 
years in the group 20-24, and steadily increased for each quinquennial age group until 
it was 10-9 years for bridegrooms 50 years and over. On the other hand, when the 
parties are grouped by the age of the bride, it is found that, although with less 
regularity than is shown in the table by age of grooms, the general tendency is for 
the older brides to marry men nearer their own age than in the case of the younger 
brides. Since these tables are based upon all marriages contracted during the year, 
the figures given should not be understood to signify the average ages at first mar- 
riage. Out of each 1,000 bridegrooms in 1926 904 were bachelors, 89 widowers, 7 
divorced men; out of each 1,000 brides 929 were spinsters, 63 widows, 8 divorced 


women. 
14.—Difference in Ages of Bridegrooms and Brides, 1926. 


Average Average 
Average | Average | excess of Average | Average | excess of 
Age-groups of ~ age of age Bride- Age-groups age age of Bride- 
Bridegrooms. Bride- | of Bride. | groom’s of Brides. of Bride.} Bride- | groom’s 
, groom. age. groom, age. 

_All bridegrooms.... 29-3 25-1 4-2>\| All bridesinowa:.. + 25-1 29-3 4-2 
Under 20 years..... 19-1 19-5 —0-4 || Under 20 years..... 18-5 24-6 6-1 
20-24 years......... 22-8 21-3 1-5°'|| 20-24 years......... 22-3 26:4 4-1 
25-29 years......... 27°3 23-4 3-9 || 25-29 years......... 27-1 30-2 3-1 
30-34 years......... 32-1 25-9 6-2 || 30-34 years......... 32-1 85°5 3:4 
35-39 years......... 37°3 29-0 8-3 || 35-39 years......... 37°3 40-4 3-1 
40-44 years......... 42-2 33-0 9-2 || 40-44 years......... 42-2 45-7 3°5 
45-49 years......... 47-2 37-5 9-7 || 45-49 years......... 47-3 51-1 3-8 
50 years and over.. 59°3 48-4 10-9 || 50 years and over.. 58-2 60-4 2-2 
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15.—Average Ages of Parties contracting Marriages, 1926. 


Average 

Average Average excess of 

Provinces. age ofall | age ofall Groom’s 

Grooms. Brides. age over 

Bride’s. 
Princo awards slandsaccecemectce crc eree yaaa eee te acim he 31-2 26-4 4°8 
INGVS SCOtlas co. Fc scs Shoe reales Sook tie cree cate en ree Pee nae 80-0 25°3 4-7 
INS WHBruns WICK iis <alee cits, occ ea ech eee ode ve OnE earn 29-1 24:3 4-8 
CAT =) O21 OR amie gpaies Una Rega RPA arb cite wal. > rule 4s AMeee WE hy 3 oor enh Iain. aA ts Re 28-7 25-2 3°5 
LO} 1,2: slo eae ae ne RD fe cheet A ann ers Satoh: BO un eae 29-1 25-3 3°8 
Manitoba vt cts date c stice oe OR 5 ee <a renee ro ae Nae te her ee ae ere 29-9 24-8 5-1 
Saskatchewan 29-3 23-8 5:5 
AID Orta horseshoe y we Pee eee halo ees CeO ere a : 30-1 24-5 5-6 
British Columbia 31-5 26-5 5-0 
Camaday oie 5. Bee oi ok Be ea ee eee 29-3 25-1 4-2 


Nativity of Brides and Bridegrooms.—In the Prairie Provinces and British 
Columbia, the majority of the bridegrooms in the marriages contracted between 
1921 and 1926 were born outside of Canada, while the same was true of brides in 
British Columbia and Alberta. In the three Maritime Provinces, the Canadian- 
born brides and grooms showed a marked predominance, exceeding 80 p.c. in each 
case, and in Ontario over 65 p.c. of both brides and grooms were Canadian-born. 
In 1926, 66-8 p.c. of all grooms and 71-5 p.c. of all brides were born in Canada. 
Table 16 gives the number of marriages per 1,000 population in each province, 
as well as the percentage distribution of brides and grooms according to nativity. 


16.—Nativity, by Provinces, of Persons Married in the Registration Area, 1921-1926. 


Percentage distribution of Grooms and Brides 


Marriages. by Nativity. 
Provinces. Years. Born in _ Bora 
Per provinces of in other Born . 
Total. | 1,000 residence. provinces. elsewhere. 
popu- SUE 


lation. |Grooms| Brides. |Grooms| Brides. |Grooms, Brides. 


——— |_— ————.- | | | | | | | ESSE 


Pi Et island ieee. Lees 1921 518 5-8 92-3 94-6 5-0 1-9 2-7 3-5 
1922 579 6-6 91-9 93 +3 4-7 2-6 3-4 4-1 

1923 454 5-2 90-1 94-5 3°7 2-4 6-2 3-1 

1924 408 4-6 88-7 93-1 7-4 3°7 3-9 3:2 

1925 407 4-7 90-9 93 +4 4-9 2-2 4-1 4-4 

1926 459 5-3 88-9 94-3 5:5 2°2 5:7 3°5 

NOVA SCOUS. Sun anc oa see 1921 3,550 6-8 76-3 81-3 6-4 4-5 17-3 14-2 
1922 3,169 6-0 79-0 84-5 5-4 3-3 15-6 12-2 

1923 3, 246 6-1 77-9 83-2 5-4 3°2 16-7 13-6 

1924 2,999 5°6 78-8 82-9 5-0 3-0 16-2 14-1 

1925 2,964 5:5 78-9 84-1 5-6 3-2 15-5 12-7 

1926 2,861 5:3 79-0 85-3 4-9 3-1 16-2 11-6 

New Brunswick........... 1921 3,173 8-4 73-4 78-0 10-1 8-4 16-5 13-6 
1922 2,799 71 68-8 75-8 13-8 8-8 17-4 15-4 

1923 2,911 7-4 74-2 77-6 9-2 8-1 16-6 14-3 

1924 2,972 7-4 73-2 77-2 10-0 7-9 16-8 14-9 

1925 2,908 7-2 72-2 76-5 9-3 7:0 18-5 16-5 

1926 2,938 7-2 72+1 75:6 9-0 8-0 18-9 16-4 

ONUATIO. «dus Gare eee eee 1921 | 24,871 8-5 63-6 66-7 5-6 4-7 30-8 28-6 
1922 | 23,360 7°8 62-2 65-1 6-9 6-2 30-9 28-7 

1923 | 24,842 8-2 61-3 65-9 6-5 5:4 32 +2 28-7 

1924 | 24,038 7-9 58-8 62-3 6-8 6-1 34-4 31-6 

1925 | 23,074 7-4 58-9-| 62-6 7-5 6-8 33°6 30-7 

A 1926 | 23,632 7:5 60-4 64-3 7:3 6-6 32°3 29-1 
Manitoba acs sr.ccteas oo 1921 5,310 8-7 26-4 37-2 8-1 4-1 55-5 48-7 
7:8 26-8 6-8 2-9 56-4 48-3 

7:3 27-8 7-2 3°8 55-0 46-2 

6-6 28-4 7-0 3°4 54-6 43-5 

6-9 32-4 5-6 1-3 51-9 44-0 

v4 35-4 4-2 2-2 50:3 40-2 


~ 
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16.—Nativity, by Provinces, of Persons Married in the Registration Area, 
1921-1926—concluded. 
Percentage distribution of Grooms and Brides 
Marriages. by Nativity. 
Born in Born 
Provinces. Years. na provinces of in other ae Basel £ 

3 Total. popas residence. provinces. 
lation. Grooms| Brides |Grooms; Brides |Grooms|Brides. 
Saskatchewan............. 1921 5,101 6:7 7-1 15-6 31-4 28-1 61-5 56-3 
1922 5,061 6-6 8-2 17-3 30-1 27-6 61-7 55-1 
1923 5,045 6:4 9-0 20°8 31-9 27°5 59-2 51-7 
1924 4,792 6-0 11-2 24-6 30-2 25-6 58-6 49-8 
1925 4,909 6-1 13-2 26:6 29-0 24-8 57-8 48-6 
. 1926 5,483 6-7 15-1 31-0 28-8 24-6 56-1 44-4 
PAUL TES STE are oy ace eer nE 1921 4,661 7°9 7:0 14-2 26-2 25-1 66°8 60-7 
1922 4,272 7:2 7°8 16-5 26-5 23°6 65-7 59-9 
1923 4,117 6-9 9-1 17-6 23-7 23-0 67-2 59-4 
1924 4,159 6-9 11-6 22-5 25-0 22-4 63 °4 55-1 
1925 4,355 7:2 13-6 25-1 24-0 20-5 62-5 54-4 
1926 4,503 7:4 13-3 25-7 24-1 21°7 62:5 52-6 
British Columbia......... 1921 3, 889 7:4 13-7 18-3 22°6 20-5 63-7 61-2 
1922 3,763 7:0 16-6 21-1 23-1 20-7 60-3 58°2 
1923 3, 948 Wea 17°6 22-3 22-2 21-6 60-2 56-2 
1924 4,038 7°3 16-2 23°3 21°3 19-8 62-5 56-9 
1925 4,223 7:5 17-1 22-1 20-7 20-4 62-2 57-4 
1926 4,418 7:8 17-7 22-5 21-0 20-8 61-2 56°7 
Canada (Registration 1921 | 51,073 8-0 46-9 52-0 13-0 11-3 40-1 36-7 
Area). 1922 47,811 7:4 46-3 51-8 13-7 11-8 40-0 36-4 
1923 49,102 7:4 AG-1 53-4 12-9 11-2 40-1 30-4 
1924 47,538 Oe 46-0 52-5 12-9 11-2 41-1 36-3 
1925 49,217 7:0 46-1 52:6 13-2 11-3 40-7 36-1 
1926 48, 831 7:2 46-8 53-9 13-1 11-7 40-1 34-5 
WGUSDEGRT Fes heen al 1926 17,827 7:0 81:9 84-4 3-9 3°4 14-1 12-2 

Canada (exclusive of 

territories) ............. 1926 66,658 G1 56-2 62-0 10-7 9-5 3a°2 28-5 


Marriage Rates in Various Countries.—For comparative purposes, the 
crude marriage rate per 1,000 of population in various countries of the world and 
in the provinces of Canada is shown for the indicated years in Table 17. 


17.—Crude Marriage Rates of Various Countries in Recent Years. 


Crude Crude 
Marriage Marriage 
Countries. Years. Rate Countries. Years. Rate 
per 1,000 per 1,000 
Popula- Popula- 
tion. tion. 
RORAIAO ere i mites hs each om ats 1923 TOR CATO terrae gates rice Selick coca: 1925 7:3 
Warned States sic a. 3.05 eee vee 1925 1OE26 Span eee cee yas herr de 1926 7°3 
| CCTTLTENS, oR eerie Ey See ee ee bl 1925 Oo Gal CAMAGR Sted an tatiana ashe 1927 4-3 
Czechoslovakia..............-. 1925 Oe 2th Mani toWaaee css cece as sec tecnrase 1927 7°3 
2 Nee ee es 1926 9-1 |} England and Wales............. 1926 7°2 
LANE cE Bae a 1925 SE OEIPCATISUBIA Otis ie «ae Le ene 1926 7-2 
Union of South Africa.......... 1926 SOF ih MASA NIA Tan ce veces Sees 1925 7-1 
LEPC AE Vo) ine eee gee ee oa a 1923 SiG ais wALZETIAN Ol ocd c: au ete teeeete ee 1926 7-1 
ae Pen eet aeresa bl pica c aucs.c a 1924 SA. Quebecarcaa: Se oceans cae 1927 7-1 
Sis Recah a neat Gee anee ne ee 8 1926 8:3 || New Brunswick................] 1927 7-0 
British Colmbiat ee 1927 822 |) United hanedomi..., a.nd oss 1926 6-9 
New South Wales.............. 1925 8-1 |} Saskatchewan’ 0.00. cha eos sices 1927 6-8 
LOT. ee eee Secs at 1925 SaQiat| inlandie wet ces aera arse nce 1926 6-4 
US OWA AiCAlANC ss <i cedes oes c.cciale 1926 729 Scotland ite..c<n mcm eis dele fi. 1926 6-4 
PSUPANIA neon a hice eieine vale eaie® 1926 2 Oo Ly -OWVEOONG sco kine ees cideretaeiteay since = 1926 6-3 
South -Australia............0.0- 1925 7-8 || Northern Ireland............... 1926 5-8 
“UDINE ee SG ee ee a 1927 Weed HR INOE WANs Gee See OES citi teres 1926 5°7 
RATERS A ea eae ga ne 1926 1 Gl tn COM OU Vinee eae e crete Neds «spats sic 1926 5-6 
(eH PSAs Ae ee 1925 ToO.jt Nove SCotiaiaeccs iklae eeeie nes 1927 5-6 
oS ae eee 1927 7-6 || Prince Edward Island.......... 1927 5-5 
“LULLED Teh 9 tart eae as a 1925 7 5r PPRCBLANC ee tee yaeiore aces: snoaein a aes 1923 5:0 
Western Australia.............. 1925 725. Waris DL ELEC Stats vesiernewwsne sow 1926 4-6 
ER hs ie sidloca st. Aulaics 1925 (x4 eOalINAGON IS «0 wie Kinane Sakisewar [eek o26 3:9 
Bethoerlands.t. 25-60.a6 «rece evidiaye d 1926 7-4 


» 
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Subsection 2.—Divorces. 


For many years subsequent to Confederation the number of divorces granted 
in Canada was very small, 1883, with 13 divorces, being the first year in which the 
number attained two figures, while 1903, with 21 divorces, was the record year up 
to that time. Thereafter the numbers grew more rapidly, 1909 showing 51 divorces 
and 1913, the last pre-war year, 60 divorces. This number was, however, less than 
one per 1,000 of the marriages contracted in Canada in these years. 

The effect of the war was to increase very greatly the number of divorces 
granted in Canada. The causes may be found in the generally unsettling psycho- 
logical effect of the war period, and the long separations between men on active 
service and their wives. The provision of new facilities for divorce is also to be 
considered; owing to a decision of the British Privy Council, divorces in the Prairie 
Provinces have subsequently to 1918 been granted by the courts of these provinces, 
so that Ontario and Quebec are now the only provinces in which the applicant for 
divorce must secure a special Private Act of Parliament..- 

The above-mentioned causes have tended to produce the recent increase in the 
number of divorces granted in Canada, which have grown from 114 in 1918 to 748 
in 1927 and 785 in 1928, these numbers being those of final decrees, which alone 
really constitute divorces. More divorces were granted in 1928 alone than in the 
46 years from 1868 to 1913. The statistics of divorces granted in the years from 
1901 to 1928 inclusive will be found in Table 18. (For divorces in each year prior 
to 1901 see 1921 Year Book, p. 825.) 


8.—Statistics of Divorces granted in Canada, 1901-1928. 


Notz,—In Prince Edward Island only one divorce was granted from 1868 to 1928: this was in 1913. 
In consequence of a decision of the British Privy Council, divorces in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
have, subsequently to 1918, been granted by the.courts of these provinces. 


Granted by the Dominion Parliament. Granted by the Courts. Apa 
a ote 
Years. New British {OF an 
Ontario. | Quebec. | Northwest |Manitoba.| Nova Bruns- | Colum- | Canada. 
Territories. Scotia. wick. bia. 

VOOL eeenbate oe 2 - - - 10 - 7 19 
1902 rays ee ce 2 = - - 9 1 3 15 
L003 coats tLe 2 1 1 1 8 4 4 21 

Oa ete sence 5 1 - - 6 2 5 19. 
TOUS etre oes 2 3 2 2 6 2 18 35 

Alta. Sask. 

LOOG ees ee ero tre 10 3 1 - - 5 1 17 37 
LOOT: cats ctr sr poleces 3 1 - - 1 81 3 9 25 
OVS tert tee eee. 8 - - - - 5 5 12 30 
LOO. Santas opener: 8 4 1 1 2 81 5 22 51 
TOLO See acre 14 2 ~ 1 3 131 6 12 51 
OUD Cece eet paces 13 4 2 - 3 101 6 19 57 
OID ei he aeeen 9 3 2 1 1 4 42 11 35 

VON a detec ere 20 4 4 1 6 - 4 20 606 
LOLA in Bik sere 18 if 4 2 2 10 12 15 70 
iO RES Sete 10 3 3 1 1 13 6 16 53 
DOIG eects Micvonetetere 18 1 1 2 2 14 11 18 67 
DOU tons ats cree 10 4 2 1 = 8 6 23 54 
NOUS Seve epee 10 2 2 1 - 24 10 65 114 
TOTO oi. ook orci 49 4 363 3 883 36 13 147 376 
O20 Serie aie erg rces 91 9 644 264 424 45 Te 136 429 
na Ue’ Se hole 101 9 844 504 1224 41 13 128 548 
O22 Sone eee e 90 6 1294 9374 974 35 12 138 544 
Chas wee soe a eve 105 11 874 414 814 22 19 1398 505 
1 a ied nea 114 13 1184 284 774,5 42 15 1363 543 
1 Ae RUN be rh eee 121 13 1014 424 794 30 15 150 551 
DO2Geatiad cee cote 113 10 1544 4834 854 19 12 167 . 608 
1027 5 8.% oe eee 182 13 1484 604 1023,4 29 17 197 748 
1O28.* Fee ede 213 25 1684 554 79° 28 148 203 785 


1 Includes one judicial separation. 2 Includes one not effective till court costs are paid. *One by 
Parliament. ‘Granted by courts. § Two granted by Parliament. & Includes one in P.E. Island. 
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Section 4.—Deaths. 


Within the past century and more especially within the past generation there 
has occurred generally throughout the countries of the white world a notable decline 
in the death rate, except where man has brought death upon himself through wars 
and the aftermath of wars. How far this decline has been due to advances in medical 
science, how far to better sanitation and how far to the improvement in the general 
conditions of living as a result of the increase in the productive power of humanity, 
is in dispute, but concerning the facts there is no doubt. 


‘ Perhaps the most impressive testimony regarding this decline in the death 
rate is furnished by the mortality statistics of Sweden, where vital statistics have 
been kept with great accuracy for the whole nation ever since 1750. There the 
crude death rate declined from an average of 35-67 per 1,000 in the decade 1751—60 

. to 14-29 in the decade 1911-20 and 11-8 in 1926. 


i Similarly, in England, the crude death rate, which was 22-6 per 1,000 in the 

a 60’s, 21-3 in the 70’s and 18-2 in the 90’s of the last century, declined to 15-5 in 
1906, 18-8 in 1913 and 11-6 and 12-3 (England and Wales) in 1926 and 1927. 
In Scotland, again, the rate was 22-1 in the 60’s, 21-8 in the 70’s, 18-5 in the 
90’s, 16-4 in 1906. 13-0 in 1926 and 18-5 in 1927. 


i Of course the preceding statements are not to be taken to mean that every 
year will show a decline in the death rate as compared with the preceding year. 
There will always be years of specially high mortality, as for instance 1918, when 
the death rate in Ontario, the most populous of the provinces of Canada, was 15-3 
per 1,000 as against 12-0 in 1917 and 11-9 in 1919. (This was owing to the great 
influenza-pneumonia epidemic of that year.) Over a decade, however, these 
idiosyncrasies of individual years are reduced to negligibility, and it remains true 
thai from decade to decade there is, generally speaking and under normal conditions, 

a decline in the crude death rate of the countries of the white man’s world. 


L 
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As for Canada, while the period elapsed since the introduction of complete and 
comprehensive vital statistics in 1920 has been too short for the establishing of a 
definite downward trend, there is nevertheless evident a rather extraordinary 
reduetion in the death rate in the short period of seven years, the 1927 crude death 
rate for the eight provinces formerly included in the registration area being 10-0 
per 1,000 as against 12-4 in 1920. Or, using provincial figures for Quebec for the 
years 1920 to 1925, the crude death rate for the Dominion as a whole has declined 
from 13-7 per 1,000 in 1920 to 11-1 per 1,000 (provisional figure) in 1927. 


Subsection 1.—General Mortality. 


Total deaths and crude death rates in recent years are given in Table 19 for 

the former registration area and for Canada, by provinces. The decline in the 

_absolute number of deaths in the former registration area from 77,722 in 1920 to 

70,203 in 1926 and 68,970 (provisional figure) in 1927, and the drop in the death 

rate from 12-4 in 1920 to 10-0 in 1927, are notable phenomena. Quebec figures 
from 1923 to 1925 are added from provincial sources. 
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19.—Deaths and Death Rates, by Provinces, 1923-1927. 


Crude death rate per 1,000 


Total Deaths. population. 
Provinces. LES nee a ee 

1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 19271. || 1923. | 1924. | 1925. | 1926. | 1927.2 

Po sland) tec5e aati aon. 1,150 956 997 898 914 || 13-1 | 10-9 |} 11-5 | 10-3 10°5 
INGVaSCOUIN Fe acct ee cee 6, 868 6,583 6,045 6,366 6,360 |} 13-0 | 12-3 | 11-3 | 11-8 11-7 
New Brunswick............ 6, 018 4,923 4,960 5,002 4,879 || 12-7 | 12-3 | 12-3 | 12-3 11-9 
ONTAMIOS nce hace eee 35,636 | 33,078 | 33,960 | 35,909 | 34,757 || 11-8 | 10-8 | 10-9 | 11-4 | 10-9 
Manitoba lites. ce ccloseaieo: 5,330 5,023 5,245 5,335 5, 294 8-6 8-0 8-3 8-3 8-2 
Saskatchewan.............. 6,182 Shier 5,628 6,060 6,003 7-9 7-2 6:9 7°4 wea 
DELLA ee ea te 5,006 4,858 4,697 5,159 5,027 8-4 8-1 7:8 8-5 8-1 
British Columbia.......... 4,997 | 5,004.| 4,945 | 5,474] 5,736 1]) 9-21] 9-0] 8-8] 9-6] 10-0 
Canada (Former a ||] | ——— ] ——__ ] —_ ] —_ 
Registration Area)...... 70,182 | 66,197 | 66,477 | 70,203 | 68,979 || 10-6 9-8 9-7 | 10-3 10-0 
Quebec? Asha. oe canes 35,148 | 32,356 | 32,300 | 37,251 | 36,166 || 18-6 | 138-0 | 12-2 | 14-5 13-9 


Canada (exclusive of Terri- ' 
COTIES) &-.. 8 ee ee 105,330 | 98,553 | 98,777 1107,454 }105,136 || 11-4 } 10-7 | 10-4 111-5 | 11-1 


11927 figures are subject to revision. 2 1923-1925 figures Provincial. 


Age Distribution of Decedents.—The number of males and females dying in 
the nine provinces in 1926 and 1927 (provisional figure) is given by single years of 
age up to 5 and afterwards by quinquennial age groups up to 80 years of age in 
Table 20, together with the percentage of the deaths which occurred in each group 
in each of these years. As illustrating the recent decline in infant mortality, it may 
be pointed out that the number of males under 1 year dying in 1927 was only 22-3 
p.c. of the total number of male deaths, as against 23-8 p.c. in 1926, and of females, 
19-3 p.c. as against 20-1 p.c. Similarly, deaths under 5 years of age among males 
fell from 30-5 p.c. of the total number of deaths in 1926 to 28-8 in 1927, and among 
females, from 27-1 p.c. to 25-8 p.c. In the Dominion as a whole, the median age at 
death in 1926 was 45-50 (45-16 for males and 45-89 for females). In 1927, the 
provisional figures show the median age at death as 46-00 years (46-10 for males 
and 45-89 for females). 


20.—Distribution of Deaths in Canada by certain Age-Groups, Numbers 
and Percentages, 1926-19271. 


Male. Female. Male. Female. 

Age-groups. —_————___—_— |__| cc—c——, 

1926. 19271. 1926. 19271. 1926. 19271. 1926. 19271. 

No. No. No. No. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 

Wnder' Iiveareae «ees oee ede ee: 13,537 | 12,524 } 10,155 9,441 23-8 22-3 20-1 19:3 
TRV CABS Oe Biya ce eee eens 2,001 1, 863 1,780 | 1,533 3°5 3:3 3°5 3-1 
EV CHS eas on eee ie oak gee Seo 846 772 790 741 1-5 1-4 1-6 1-5 
SPY COTS AOL a in go Leia 559 573 516 O20 1-0 1-0 1-0 1-1 
A NOBUS mut te tye emits eet 410 442 416 398 0-7 0-8 0-8 0-8 
otal under'5sian.ee es ee ee 17,353 | 16,174 | 13,657 | 12,640 30-5 28-8 27-1 25-8 
B=ORVCAT SSS ca cee eh cetiods ane ames L378 let Clo alk 26n lle 288 2-4 2-6 2-2 2-6 
OATS Vears. cnc a. eet eer 1,015 TALTG 902 1,017 1:8 2-0 1-8 2-1 
15-19 yiears...4 4 eek kets Lee Le iseaut 1,307 1,286 1,361 2°3 2°3 2°5 2-8 
Z0=ZASVCATS Beadcn O ee see oe ees 1,338 1,438 1,551 1,592 2-4 2-6 3-1 3-3 
DORZOUV CATS: miata aes eievars eaten FENG 1,221 1,396 1,461 1,491 2-1 2°5 2-9 3-0 
SO-S4VOATS. oda idee ae eee te ne 1,248 1,292 1,516 1,438 2-2 2-3 3-0 2-9 
BO-GOViOaTSwss crane oaic eae eee 1,638 | 1,580 1,716 | 1,693 2-9 2-8 3°4 3-4 
AAAI OATS (su /ccconts Pees. sae eee 1, 871 1,791 1,673 1,629 3-3 3-2 3°3 3°3 
SO-AOMCATS..« Lance s compere te 2,061 2 bi 1,812 1,804 3°6 3°8 3°6 3°7 
SOb4aveansects 2s. ..cinc.< erste sito oe 2,249 2,378 1,838 1,860 4-0 4-2 3°6 3°8 
DO-DULV OATS: Ac. cxa <tr ene eee 2,647 2,820 2,093 2,112 4-7 5-0 4-2 4-3 
GUSOAaVCAarstat. cca . had. to cme ee 3,314 3,366 2,680 2,682 5-8 6-0 5-3 5-5 
G0 69eV.eAars, :ctastt wos cue bee Saks 4,055 onOuL 3,291 7:0 7-2 6-7 6-7 
NOR (ASVOATS Sonam etnies. c come ce en 4,427 4,337 3, 664 3,481 7°8 7-7 7-3 7-1 
COSCO CABSEL, Fa ASCOT in eee seek 4,235 4,082 3,791 3, 639 7-4 7:3 7°5 7-4 
SO-S0Viearsto na caccit oe acne 4,821 4,571 5,177 {et s883 8-5 8-2 10:3 10-0 
GO Fears.-lorshe ene. 6 «Seca eicot ian 787 782 1,118 1,028 1-4 1-4 2-2 2-1 
Statediacess cs tas eee cee 56,891 | 56,073 | 50,432 | 48,919 100-0 | 100-0 100-0 100-0 

Agemotistated:. sassen se cee ene ee 88 123 43 ral - - - - 
Total all. ageS......55.2....0.000005 56,979 | 56,196 | 50,475 | 48,940 | 100-0) 100-0 | 100-0 100-0 


11927 figures are subject to revision. 
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Death Rates by Age-Groups.—The death rate per 1,000 persons living in 
each group were shown in a table on p. 175 of the 1927-28 Year Book for the years 
1921-24. The calculations were made on the assumption that the age constitution 
of the estimated population of the later years was the same as that of the ascertained 
population of the census year. 


In this table there was indicated a declining death rate at the earlier ages, a 
stationary death rate between 35 and 55, and an increasing death rate after 55. 
While the Canadian period of observation is too short to establish these as general 
conclusions, the experience of other countries tends to confirm them as being common 
to the civilized countries of the world. 


When the death-rate by sexes in various age-groups was considered it was 
evident that in most age-groups the female death-rate was lower than that of males, 
though there are significant exceptions. In 1924, the female death-rate was lower 
in the groups up to 20 and above 55. In the groups from 20-24 and 45-54 it was the 
same as that for males, but in the groups from 25 to 44 it was distinctly higher. 


Adjusted Death Rate.—While the crude death rate gives the actual mortality 
per 1,000 of population, the differing age constitution of the population in different 
communities and the high mortality among infants and elderly people makes the 
crude death rate no true test of the relative expectation of life in such communities. 
Where the age constitution of a particular group is particularly favourable to low 
mortality, as, for example, in an army in peace time, the crude death rate will be 
lower than elsewhere. 


When comparisons of the rates of mortality in several communities‘are made by 
age-groups as is done for the eight provinces in Table 21 on p. 162 of the Canada 
Year Book, 1925, the effects of differences in age constitution between these com- 
munities are eliminated, but by a rather cumbrous process, which does not bring 
together and express as a single figure the facts of the situation. It has therefore 
been considered desirable to adopt a particular community as a standard, and to 
find what the death rates of other communities would have been if the age and sex 
constitution of their population had corresponded to those of the community taken 
asa standard. The “standard” population chosen for this purpose in England and 
Wales and the United States is the “standard million”, based on the age and sex 
distribution per million of the population of England and Wales at the census of 
1901. This age and sex distribution was as follows:— 


Age-groups. Persons. Males. Females. 

MESS Se PERM eee Ter tela. car retain toh cick ces Marans ovichovecs ahs nid abeieie wietoretoete 1,000,000 483 , 543 516,457 
1 CRED] SIREE TR Boe ARG oe Bn, ae Solana Se at cen IR Me 114, 262 57,039 57, 223 

IP OATH OT eh a2, ee ay hn micas Sects hire damit widens hs skew 107, 209 53, 462 53, 747 
[IIR SAR RIn Lae A EES S-A ett AS EO OREL cE 102, 735 51,370 51,365 
Ue SPPRENTES ASS ce rai Ure ote Pere eno OE ea A SS 99,796 49,420 50,376 
HELE SIRO RS ale al i le ano | asl a ae t-te SR 95,946 45, 273 50, 673 
MeN COAT amc tele * erp Gemr tes wk aha A atin he Uo.2h. Sats. « isle cd tithe while oe 161,579 76,425 85, 154 
TAL TSE gS va aE Ae Siebel nec Ee Ae eee pe Me 122,849 59,394 63,455 
Sea MOAT SE casita tetera so tetera var hard sorts ela rater etoneme ated oie sfetate akeleretev alates 89, 222 42,924 46, 298 
RVC ATA AIR eed hoi are ih ota see nalas ie aoa «aimee eeers 59,741 27,913 31, 828 


VUE GINS ca hoe sum as Salemi) eae a a Ra ee EA 33,080 14,691 18,389 
MARL ANCHION EE sa seine. s ors Oni ew. Hastman eer os. PRESS 13,581 5,632 7,949 
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The process above described has been applied to the population of the eight 
provinces, the former registration area of Canada,in Table 21, in which it may be 
noted that the comparatively high crude death rates in the Maritime Provinces and 
Ontario, due to an unfavourable age distribution of their population, are considerably 
lower when adjusted to the ‘standard million”. The reverse is the case in the 
Prairie Provinces and British Columbia, where the low crude death rate is due in 
part to the favourable age distribution of the population. For the registration area 
as a whole the adjusted death rate is somewhat lower than the crude death rate, 
indicating that the age distribution of our population is somewhat less favourable 
to low mortality than was the case with the “standard million” of England and 
Wales at the census of 1901. 


When Quebec is included for 1926, the crude rates for the Dominion are: for 
both sexes 11-5, for males 11-8 and for females 11-1 per 1,000, and the adjusted 
rates 11-1, 11-6 and 10-7 respectively. For the province of Quebec, the crude 
rates for both sexes in 1926 were 14-5, for males 15-0 and for females 14-1, and the 
eye rates for both sexes 14-0, for males 14- 4 and for females 13-7. 


2 —Crude and Adjusted Death Rates in the Former Registration Area of Eight 
Provinces, by Provinces and Sex, 1924-1926. 


1924. 1925. 1926. 


Provinces. 


Males. | Females. | Total. || Males. | Females. | Total. || Males. | Females. | Total. 
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Canada (Registra- 
tion Area)— 


Causes of Death.—More than 80 p.c. of all deaths recorded in the registration 
area were due in the years 1921 to 1927 to the 30 causes of death specified in Tables 
22 and 23. Attention may be drawn to the decline in the number of deaths from 
ill-defined diseases as showing the increasing accuracy of diagnoses and of the 
resulting statistics (Table 22). 
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22.—Deaths in the Former Reb itekeutiin Area of Canada, by Principal Causes, 1923- 
1927, and in the Present Registration Area, 1926 and 1927. 


Int.list No.1 Causes of death. 1923. | 1924. | 1925. | 1926. | 1927. |} 19262. | 19272. 
Poly phord {Overs sec sbi ees ox 480 287 311 209 242 1,111 
PP DIOR GR, ccarsig Va cis Ors a beeee a ence 350 483 171 510 253. 616 
8 |Scarlet fover............cee008 B22 4) 5% 929". 4- 258 | SON [oe MONTH eas 412 
9 |Whooping cough............... 747 536 558 639 476 || 1,242 1,030 
é Pet Liphtheria. -iiFts00005 sees» 3 851 848 615 546 541 913 1,010 
: PL OPERONS Se eis decid vies ob oo ete x «© 3,578 | 1,306 | 2,182 | 3,089 | 2,408 || 5,174 3,445 
} ofe|fuberculosis, lungs............. 3,959 3, 821 3,779 | 3,786 3,821 6,485 6,428 
k. 32-37 |Tuberculosis, other organs..... 859 829 753 866 798 || 1,444 1,336 
Po AMCOES. docdtigte cess hawt nas 5,157 | 5,528 | 5,526 | 5,774 | 6,004 || 7,614 7,912 
a 57 |Diabetes mellitus.............. 722 637 634 763 794 1,046 1,083 
? 58 |Anzemia chlorosis ............. 756 811 814 856 619 || 1,040 794 
f Tit Moningitis.. 2.20 c,.14.00-+-3- SRY ey 822 di 7d Ley 272, |, OGM TOT EL ie BIT 
ee, 74 |Cerebral hemorrhage, apo- 
DIOR oti sic defers ccs a oR ey euese 2,467 | 2,848 | 2,284 | 2,480 | 2,364 || 3,033 2,933 
: ee | ee ee I rose 1 822)) td, 24 
WEGie Secs eae ste ews 477 451 431 413 384 571 552 
87-90 | Diseases of the heart.......... 7,491 | 7,180 | 7,587 | 8,538 | 8,903 |} 11,415 | 11,775 
91 | Diseases of the arteries........ 3,164 | 3,690 | 38,805 | 3,994 | 4,149] 4,981 5,110 
DEmOCORCUILIO, ore dis needs atcaer- 751 444 395 413 314 587 506 
POO -INP Pneumonia...) .ceokcc ce. e esos 6,237 | 5,007 | 4,149 | 5,785 | 5,145 || 8,427 7,555 
113-114 Diarrhoea and enteritis........ 2,061 1,891 2,198 1,679 1,707 |} 5,445 5,526 
Live Nopendicitiss;. 2; .c8eee eee: 843 924 941 925 960 || 1,321 1,381 
118 |Hernia, intestinal obstruction.. 615 725 669 656 640 889 911 
Pei OL MNGDITTES. be ohn dc weiss gh > 2,472 | 2,667 | 2,880} 3,122 | 3,167 || 5,138 5, 240 
135 | Diseases of the prostate........ 375 428 493 556 473 734 640 
143-150 |Puerperal causes............... 849 945 873 890 892 ols 1,295 
_ 159 |Congenital malformations...... 990 1,061 |} 1,101 984 902 || 1,550 1,822 
160-163 | Diseases of early infancy....... 5,729 | 5,363 | 5,047 | 5,446] 5,216) 9,902 9,209 
164 |Senility (old age).............. 2,918 | 2,566 | 2,097 | 2,046} 1,840 ]| 2,764 2,461 
Redd POUICIGOS, 214 Jhs.otya eed ge vk 538 535 586 596 670 680 | 756 
175-203 |Violent deaths (suicides ex- 
COWEDU) cd cep beak see Seen 3,833 | 3,670 | 3,873 | 3,870 | 4,080] 5,189 5,492 
Other specified causes.......... 8,383 | 8,597 | 8,390] 8,858 | 9,338 || 18,457 | 14,150 
Total specified causes.. 68,959. 64,933 | 65,357 | 69,459 | 68,300 |/106,197 | 104,076 
204-205 |Ill-defined diseases............ 1,223 | 1,264 | 1,120 744 670 | 1,257 1,060 
Total Deaths......... 70,182 | 66,197 | 66,477 | 70,203 | 68,970 [107,454 | 105,136 


1 The numbers given in this column refer to the International List of Causes of Death, as revised in 
1920 by the International Commission on the Classification of Diseases and Causes of Death. This classi- 
fication is accepted in almost all civilized countries. 2 For the whole nine provinces, Quebec having come 
into the registration area as trom Jan. 1, 1926. Figures for 1927 are subject to revision. 
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23.—Death Rates per 100,000 Population in the Registration Area, by Principal Causes, 
1923-1927, and in the Present Registration Area, 1926 and 1927. 


Int. list No. Causes of death. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. |} 1926.1 | 19271. 
Typhoid. fever. ss secre sen aeteon > if 4 5 3 
Zo Measles ise at cs-2u cae Oe cere 5 7 3 7 
Siiscarletif{everss 25... ost heen 5 5 4 3 
9 {Whooping cough............... 11 8 8 9 
103) Diphtheria ssn. coerce aoe 13 13 9 8 
11 | Ln flren za notte rae cesar eta te ee 54 20 32 45 
ol |Puberculosis;lungs..c.. cies se 60 57 56 56 
32-37 |Tuberculosis, other organs..... 13 12 11 13 
43-493 |\Cancormic. 1: a nn oe neste 78 83 82 85 
57 |Diabetes mellitus.............. 11 10 9 11 
58 |Ansemia chlorosis ............. 11 12 12 13 
vi |Meninortis tidccen 5 mines eens 4 5 4 4 
74 |Cerebral hemorrhage, apo- : 
DIOXV Rare ee ee eee ea 38 35 34 36 
LOFTON OLBIY SIS. Soon. ene eee ee 11 11 10 10 
80 |Infantile convulsions (under 5 
VOALS Mirch Ate ccc ee ee ee 7 7 6 6 
87-90 | Diseases of the heart.......... 114 108 TIS gel 25 
91 | Diseases of the arteries........ 48 55 56 59 
OOF Bronchitis ws ace meee + acer 11 7 6 6 
100=1014| Pneumonia’. 5. ae ee ante 95 1633 76 85 
113-114 |Diarrhcea and enteritis........ 31 28 33 25 
‘At aA ppPenGyertises.ceen soa mee. 13 14 14 14 
118 |Hernia, intestinal obstruction. . 9 11 10 10 
28-120 elINephritis: icc restate ora 38 40 43 46 
135 |Diseases of the prostate........ 6 6 7 8 
143-150 |Puerperal causes............... 13 14 13 13 
159 |Congenital malformations......| ~ 15 16 16 14 
160-163 | Diseases of early infancy....... 87 81 75 80 
164 |Senility (old age).............. 44 39 31 30 
165-745 Suicides: «. <meta ae eee eee 8 8 ) 9 
175-203 |Violent deaths (suicides ex- 
Cepted:))..A... Beate ae sae eee 58 55 57 57 
Other specified causes.......... 127 129 125 130 
Total specified causes..| 1,048 975 970 | 1,019 
204-205 |Ill-defined diseases............ 19 19 17 11 
Total Deaths......... 1,067 994 987 | 1,030 


1 Canada, including Quebec, not previously included in the registration area. 
Rates for 1927 are subject to revision. 


Vital Statistics of Yukon and Northwest Territories.—The vital statistics 
of the Yukon and the Northwest Territories have been collected and compiled for 
1924, 1925 and 1926. They have not been included with those of the registration 
area, because of the difficulty of securing complete and accurate information in 
these isolated areas and the very small numbers affected. In the Yukon Territory 
the births reported numbered 31 in 1924, 22 in 1925 and 27 in 1926, marriages 5 
in 1924, 17 in 1925 and 12 in 1926, deaths 38 in 1924, 63 in 1925 and 68 in 1926. 
In the Northwest Territories, births reported were 94 in 1924, 57 in 1925 and 75 
in 1926, marriages 37 in 1924, 35 in 1925 and 3 in 1926, deaths 47 in 1924, 32 in 1925 
and 51 in 1926. . 


Comparative Crude Death Rates of Different Countries.—In Table 24 
will be found a comparative statement of the crude death rates of various countries 
and provinces for the latest available year. It is worthy of note that three Canadian 
provinces have the lowest death rates in the list, and that the registration area of 
Canada has a lower death rate than any other leading countries except Australia, 
New Zealand, South Africa (whites) and the Netherlands, Norway and Denmark. 
The low death rates in the Prairie Provinces are in all three cases due in part to 
a favourable age distribution of population. 
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24.—Crude Death Rates of Various Countries in Recent Years. 


Crude Crude 

Countries. : Years. | Death Countries. Years. | Death 

Rate. Rate. 
SASKAtCHOWAN.6 2006s. ec we cee 1927 7:2 || United States (Reg. Area)...... 1926 12-2 
AV Oss gue cr ee ee Ge me eer oe 1927 Sel Belg iMee saat eek, Po oe hans 1926 12-8 
ESTING « foiieteress <acadls tb. be = 1927 S22 Wchceland ave: §. hase. o seuseanecee 1923 12-8 
INOW LCHIANGL. acts cceh ad eto e's 1926 BZN. OCOLMANG Sect ak ent etches muete 1926 13-0 
BOUtMAUStIAUa A: Soc e. ne. ke. 1926 8-7 BTL LAM wre Macc ebavace ae shatovate victor: 1926 13-4 
Western Australia.............. 1926 SO) Greocet.cy kt een wen coawhne 1921 13-8 
NMOCTISIANU Cos aie vc avs aie sashes, bib 1925 SHOW AQRODOG (do ok vina aire ses RAW Bo VR ese 1927 13-9 
SURSMTANIAL Plat dasa oe 488. 1926 Onl i Trish Free States...<-<..c00.s>s 1926 14-1 
New South Wales.............. 1925 9-2 || Newfoundland.................. 1923 14-2 
MNES TP cn choos vasen8 cicsouspeleltisici viene 1926 Om Amelia tare tat hotest ee a = he 1924 14-8 
ACCOR ET 2 o>. Ke dt 8S hes 1925 Orb GAT pombe: 6.) sae w ie shit bak 1921 14-8 
Union of South Africa (Whites).| 1926 CG oAUstridatie ae ree eet... ce 1926 14-9 
Wetnerland stan oiesacce 082 es 1926 9-8 || Northern Ireland............... 1926 15-0 
Bribie. Colum Dia 2 bev. eosreicsiece..cve 1927 LOO SBistoniay yas Ago e seed cces 1924 15-2 
Prince Edward Island.......... 1927 10-5) i Czechoslovalia.cussoee es ieeks: 1925 152 
NOS POUT eerie ona str sec 2 1926 NO SOM elUn paTiy a he,'. seaetatine sitetors se < <i 1926 16-6 
ROT WAY teeter ee hee ere nee 1926 NO Gabry eran ie 2 eee ena eet 1925 16-8 
MOU ATIC Pe Jess ssa ciis ee © 1925 1OEStMRT ANCES.) SIRE Wee WE So HE 1926 17-5 
NOM GATEOCE rot ear, she tn'als axe heb anecetb 1927 LO SORE Spal mete tee ok Se ae 1926 19-0 
PRIA ret se x he eiasnateae Sao 1923 GE OAM ofenitun a ae Se hae a, ek ee 1926 19-2 
GANROR At ids Ra escare tien’ 1927 1 ei Bulgarians .526 ae So aeons 1924 20-7 
SODIM AN Vcc ere ccc Oe eae 1926 Aid PaO AN a et reticle cies oo) 1925 21-0 
England and Wales............. 1926 A SG SRI ATER. Ze ee on. dente. caves’ ye. 1925 21-4 
INO VAIS COGIA Gn cece vosha nels « efs/on 1927 1G PPR AK OP ena Kosei Wik eaten, eee eee ne 1926 24-7 
RVEULTORIAN Ces toes cas ce's nacre 1926 eae Briticne nda ers ete ee ec 1925 24-7 
RU CULOIE AGE es oid itis Sb bale dievelelele « 1926 ADS helo tire ca Lele ae Mee Oe a ee 1925 26-2 

IP TRSGIR «5 sccicde sae 3 eater 1925 LIOR hile pomae oes acer hed sce me nes 1925 27: 

New SrUDS WAG ©. . ous we see ote 1927 11-9 


Subsection 2.—Infantile and Maternal Mortality. 


In recent years a great part of the energy devoted by the medical profession 
and sanitarians to effect a decline in the death rate has gone to reduce infantile 
mortulity, and in this field a large measure of success has been attained. In Canada, 
both the Dominion, provincial and municipal health authorities have taken part 
in the struggle to reduce infantile mortality, and usually, in the absence of epi- 
demics, each year is showing an improvement. Even in the seven years for which 
the figures are available for the former registration area, there is evident a very 
considerable decline in infantile mortality. In 1920 more than 10 p.c. of all children 
born died in the first year of life; in 1921 the proportion dropped to 8-8 p.c. or 14,893 
deaths in a total of 168,979 births; in 1922 the infantile death rate showed a further 
betterment, dropping to 8-7 p.c. or 14,256 deaths in 164,194 Lirths, while in 1922 it 
showed a slight increase to 8-8 p.c. In 1924, however, there was a considerable 
improvement, the rate falling to 7-85 p.c. and increasing but slightly in 1925 and 
1926 to 7-86 p.c. and 7-99 p.c. respectively. The provisional figure for 1927 is 
7-46 p.c., the lowest on record for the former registration area. Deaths of children 
under one year of age constituted 17-1 p.c. of ail deaths in 1926, and 16-3 p.c. 
(provisional figure) in 1927, as compared with 20-7 p.c. in 1922. Table 25 sum- 
marizes the statistics for the former registration area and for Canada exclusive of 
the territories for the years 1923-27, the figures for the latest year being provisional. 
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25.—Infantile Mortality, by Provinces, sph ied with the rate per 1,000 Living Births, 
= e 

Infant Death Rate 

per 1,000 Births. 


Infant Deaths. 


Provinces. —— 
1923. | 1924. | 1925. | 1926. | 19272.|| 1923. | 1924. | 1925. ; 1926. | 19271. 
No. | No. | No. | No. | No. 
Prince Edward Island...............- 176)" 9133 116) 123 113]} 89-0] 71-6] 69-3] 70-2) 66-6 
INOVa SCOLLA SEs coh eihe cies etek ate 1,139] 1,118] 887] 882] 1,023]) 97-5) 94-7) 77-8} 80-3] 92-5 
Ne wabrunswiCk.n... sc'ebisinventete oles 1,135} 1,098] 1,096} 1,095 998]} 106-0] 102-5} 100-1] 105-9} 95-5 
ONtATiOn..c oo cence be eea eh ease eens 5,950] 5,418] 5,530] 5,302] 4,810] 84-9] 75-8} 78-9] 78-4) 71-1 
MANETODS . acct fos cers Ce ee RR eters 1,411] 1,173] 1,184] 1,122] 1,014] 85-7] 75-9} 79-6 76-5] 71-8 
Sackatchewalles.eess 522 bar awe ees 1,925] 1,634] 1,662] 1,681] 1,560] 91-9] 75-9 80:8] 81-1] 74-6 
Pll oys1 its PRR Ss ey RoR Ro Ar Cero eI 1,418} 1,227] 1,125] 1,233] 1,104] 94-2) 84-1) 75-4 85-3] 75-5 
British Columbiaw.: -s.tassee eons 668] 574] 569} 588] 605] 66-8] 56-7] 55-0) 58:4] 60-6 
Canada (former Registration Area) |15,822/12,375/12, 169/12, 026/11, 227), 88-1) 78-5 78-6] 79-9] 74-6 
Quebec? kato es ceil alee elealotere siarets 11, 011/10, 334]10, 141]11, 666]10, 738}| 131-7] 118-9] 115-8) 142-0 129-3 


Canada (exclusive of the Territories) |24, 833/22, 709|22,310|23,692|21,965]| 103-2] 92-9] 92-0] 101-8] 94-0 


11927 figures are subject to revision. Provincial figures 1923-25. 


Infantile Mortality by Causes of Déath.—Thirteen principal causes of 
death accounted in the years 1921 to 1924 for about 85 p.c. of the infantile mortality 
experienced in the registration area, as is shown in Table 26. It is noteworthy that 
three causes present at birth, viz., premature birth and injuries at birth, congenital 
debility and congenital ay \cormiatione accounted for more than 46 p.c. of the 
infant deaths of 1925. Indeed, in that year 51-54 p.c. of all infants dying were 
less than one month old, and 37-0 p.c. less than one week old, as is shown in Table 27. 
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ig 26.—Infant Mortality in the Former Registration Area, by Principal Causes of Death, 
1925-1927, with Totals for 1921-1924. 


Norr.—Figures for the years 1921 to 1924, by causes of death, will be found at pp. 182-3 of the 1927-28 
Year Book. 


Both Sexes. Males. Females. 
Inter- 
: Per cent 1 Rate Rate Rate 
Causes of death. isa Cw Year. distribu- | per per per 
Wo No. | tion by 1,000 | No. | 1,000 | No. | 1,000 
; cause of | living living living 
death. | births. births. births. 
: Measles Be eet Ae eecereieter cd beare 7 | 1925 41 0-3 0-3 ae 0-3 19 0-3 
1926 149 1-2 1-0 76 1-0 73 1-0 
1927 71 0-6 0-5 42 0-5 29 0-4 
BOG TGVEE ss. decclscs to eee: 8 | 1925 9 0-1 0-1 4 0-1 5 0-1 
1926 14 0-1 0-1 6 0-1 8 0-1 
1927 15 0-1 0-1 12 0-2 3 2 
Whooping cough’............... 9 | 1925 | 368 3-0 2-4 | 179 2-2 | 189 2°5 
1926 416 3:5 2°8 184 2-4 232 3°2 
1927 301 2-7 2-0 159 2-1 14 1-9 
WPIOMENGES. 205) 6c. cs sscieeces 10 | 1925 33 0-3 0-2 21 0-3 12 0:2 
1926 28 0-2 0-2 17 0-2 11 0-2 
1927 23 0-2 0-2 i 0-1 12 0-2 
INANIGIIZD foie iis kG maces vale + 11 | 1925 | 383 3+1 2-5 216 Dai 167 2-2 
1926 439 3:7 2-9 259 3-3 180 2-5 
1927 386 3-4 2-6 222 2-9 164 2-2 
BB ORBN CODY er bis. crash ooo: 16 | 1925 46 0-4 0-3 25 0:3 21 0-3 
e 1926 3 1 2 2 2 1 2 
J 1927 1 1 2 - - 1 2 
MEEVSIDCIDS 8 ce adiss «cic sis cts 2 21 | 1925 42 0-3 0-3 23 0:3 19 0:3 
1926 51 0-4 0-3 28 0-4 23 0°3 
; 1927 57 0-5 0-4 33 0-4 24 0-3 
Me OGL CULOSIS:. «sy: «)ss.c18 «1s cena, 81-37 | 1925 121 1-0 0°83 68 0-9 53 0-7 
1926 126 1-0 0-8 77 1:0 49 0-7 
: 1927 103 0-9 0-7 58 0-7 45 0:6 
REMEATITR Pr here pulcL uss Ane eas 388 | 1925 43 0-4 0-3 27 0-3 16 0-2 
1926 44 0-4 0-3 25 0:3 19 0-3 
1927 53 0-5 0-4 28 0-4 25 0:3 
Meningitis (simple)........... 71a] 1925 | 109 0-9 0-7 57 0:7 52 0-7 
1926 87 0:7 0-6 54 0-6 33 0°5 
1927 84 0:7 0-6 50 0-6 34 0-5 
REO UAMSIONS pace ssn esol Bane aces 80 | 1925 364 3-0 2°4 215 2-7 149 2-0 
1926 336 2-8 2-2 205 2-6 131 1-8 
1927 327 2-9 2-2 186 2-4 141 1-9 
QT CLA oR ee See ee a aN 99 | 1925 94 0-8 0-6 49 0-6 45 0:6 
: 1926 103 0-9 0-7 65 0-8 38 0°5 
1927 72 0-6 0-5 36 0-5 36 0:5 
MOBOMIMONIGS . ue oo o aeic'e «lows.c 100-101 | 1925 |1,447 11-9 9-3 827 10-4 620 83 
1926 1,531 12-7 10:2 888 11-5 643 8:8 
1927 |1,342 12-0 8-9 769 9-9 573 7°9 
Diseases of the stomach...... 110-112 | 1925 182 1-5 1-2 108 1-4 74 1-0 
a 1926 148 1-2 1-0 77 1-0 71 1:0 
1927 162 1-4 1-1 95 1-2 67 0-9 
Diarrhoea and enteritis ....... 113 | 1925 |1,558 12-8 10-1 863 10-8 695 9-3 
1926 |1,196 9-9 7-9 696 9-0 500 6-8 
rf 1927 |1,132 10-1 7°5 640 8-3 492 6-7 
ri Hernia, intestinal obstruction. 118 | 1925 95 0:8 0-6 56 0-7 39 0:5 
“oe ; 1926 81 0-7 0-5 48 0-6 33 0-5 
& 1927 71 0-6 0-5 47 0-6 24 0°3 
i Congenital malformations..... 159 | 1925 | 998 8-2 6-4 | 565 7-1 | 433 5-8 
Bt 1926 | 886 7:4 5-9 | 469 6-1] 417 5-7 
ii y 1927 840 7°5 5-6 432 5-6 408 5:6 
4 Congenital debility........... 160 | 1925 }1,230 10-1 7°9 699 8-8 531 7-1 
‘ 1926 {1,041 8-7 6-9 | 599 7-7 | 442 6-0 
‘o 1927 |1,026 9-1 6-8 | 586 7-6 | 440 6-0 
a Premature birth.............. 161la} 1925 |2,896 23-8 18-7 {1,619 20-3 |1,277 17:0 
: 1926 |3,012 25-0 | 20-0 [1,729 | 22-3 |1,283 17-5 
ii 4 1927 |2,836 25-3 18-8 {1,641 21-2 31,195 16-4 
ie PMT VEAL DITED. 60.50% + -na0 - a- 161b | 1925 528 4-3 3°4 346 4-3 182 2-4 
y 1926 509 4-2 3°4 296 3°8 213 2-9 
A | 1927 | 537 4-8 3-6 | 326 4-2] 211 2-9 
Other diseases peculiar to 
| PUP MANCY,. 00.4 ..5.5 2.200. 162 | 1925 384 3°2 2-5 225 2-8 159 2-1 
bee int 1926 | 876 7-3] 5-8| 495] 6-4| 381 5-2 
i 1927 804 7-2 5:3 444 5:7 360 4-9 


—_ 


1Less than one-tenth of one per cent. Less than 9-1 per 1,000 living births. 
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26.—Infant Mortality in the Former Registration Area, by Principal Causes of eee 
1925-27, with Totals for 1921-1924—concluded. 


Both Sexes. Males. Females. 
eu th Per cent | Rate Rate Rate 
Causes of death. a icicd Year. distribu- | per per per 
Ne No. | tion by | 1,000 | No. | 1,000 | No. | 1,000 
ie cause of | living living living 
death. | births. births. births. 
Other specified causes......... _— 1925 | 797 6°5 5-1 | 457 5-7 | 340 4-5 
1926 849 7-1 5-6 502 6:5 347 4-7 
1927 865 UStl 5-7 491 6-3 374 5-1 
Tll-defined causes............. 204-205 | 1925 | 401 3°3 2-6) 241 3-0 160 2-1 
1926 101 0:8 0-7 64 0-8 Biv 0-5 
1927 119 1-1 0-8 67 0-9 52 0-7 
(AMI CaUSES: aac. tetas uae ete _ 1921 |14,893 100-0 88-1 18,558 98-2 16,335 77°4 
1922 |14,256 100-0 86-8 18,175 97-3 |6,081 75°9 
1923 13,822 100-0 88-1 {7,914 98-2 |5,908 77-4 
1924 |12,375 100-0 78-5 16,960 86-1 {5,415 70-5 
1925 |12,169 100-0 78:6 16,912 86-7 |5,257 70-0 
1926 112,026 100-0 79-9 |6,861 88-7 15,165 70°6 
1927 {11,227 100-0 74°6 16,375 82-2 14,852 66-5 


27.—Proportion per 1,000 Deaths of Infants under 1 year of age occurring at each 
Age Period, 1926. 


Ages at Death. P.E.I.}| N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man.} Sask.} Alta.}| B.C.| Canada 
Wnder month. sive «oc ace tes 495-9] 477-3] 434-7) 413-5] 553-6] 525-8] 498-5] 502-8] 554-4 468-1 
(nderileday,. seek deser sn /yeemverceas 122-0] 132-7) 158-0] 172-4] 220-3] 165-8] 177-3] 191-4] 210-9 182-7 
1 day and under 1 week......... 203-3] 195-0} 144-3) 118-1] 196-2] 183-6] 167-2] 163-8] 217-7 151-5 
1 week and under 2 weeks...... 81-3} 63-5} 53-9} 45-3] 59-0] 69-5} 67-8] 69-7] 52-7 53-8 
2 weeks and under 3 weeks..... 48-8] 48-8} 39-3) 40-8] 389-0] 57-9] 41-6] 43-0] 39-1 41-6 
3 weeks aad under 1 month..... 40-7| 37-4) 39-3) 36-9] 39-0) 49-0] 44-6] 384-9] 34-0 38-5 
1 month and under 2 months....| 65:0] 80-5) 84-9} 113-6] 79-6] 75-8] 94-0] 74-6] 88-4 97-3 
2 months and under 3 months....| 56-9] 108-8} 93-2} 98-7] 61-7] 71-3] 65-4) 84-31] 76-5 85-4 
3 months and under 4 months...| 73-2] 68-0] 72-1] 71-8] 47-0] 52-6} 61-9) 56-0) 42-5 63-0 
4 months and under 5 months...| 40-7] 45-4] 57-5] 60-0] 49-4] 51-7] 52-9) 51-1] 34-0 54-9 
5 months and under 6 months...] 24-4] 53-3] 44-7] 47-7| 35-6] 36-5] 36-3) 47-0) 42-5 43-4 
6 months and under 7 months.. 48-8} 21-5] 52-1] 41-8] 35-5} 30-3] 41-6) 35-7] 25-5 38-9 
7 months and under 8 months...| 56:9} 27-2) 38-4] 38-1) 31-9] 30-3) 35-1] 36-5} 35-7 35:7 
8 months and under 9 months...}| 32-5} 36-3] 40-2} 36-1] 31-7) 33-0) 32-7] 31-6] 34-0 34-6 
9 months and under 10 months...| 24-4] 32-9] 24-7] 29-9] 27-5) 28-5) 33-3) 26-0] 25-5 29-1 
10 months and under 11 months...} 40-7] 23-8] 29-2) 23-8] 26-6] 33-9; 25-6] 25-1) 18-7 25-3 
11 months and under 1 year....... 40-7} 24-9] 28-3) 24-9] 20-0) 30-3] 22-6) 29-2] 22-1 24-3 
Totals. ce eae ces uch 1000 -0}1000 - 0/1000 -0|1000 -0|1000 -0/1000 - 0/1000 -0|1000-0|1000-0 1000-0 


Infantile Mortality in Canadian Cities.—Table 28 shows for the cities of 
40,000 population and over in the registration area of Canada the number of infant 
deaths and the rate of deaths per 1,000 living births, for the years 1923 to 1927, 
In the latter year Calgary had the lowest infant death rate, 51-8, with Vancouver 
the next lowest, 52-3. Ottawa and Saint John had comparatively high death rates, 
95-2 and 89-3 respectively, the death rate in the capital comparing unfavourably 
with that in the three other leading cities of Ontario, (Toronto, Hamilton and 
London), their rates being 70-8, 65-3 and 79-3 respectively. During the period in 
question the rate of infantile mortality in Halifax has shown a marked decline of 
nearly 40 p.c. from 138-2 to 83-2, and that in Ottawa a decline of 27 p.c. from 
131-3 to 95-2. 


The infant mortality rate per 1,000 living births showed a decline in Montreal 
from 143-9 in 1926 to 132-0 in 1927, and that in Quebec City from 185-6 in 1926 to 
147-9 in 1927. 


} 
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. ' 
28.—Infantile Mortality in Cities of 40,000 Population and Over, 1923-1927. 


Notr.—These statistics may be compared with those in Table 5, giving the number of births in cities 
of 40,000 population and over during the years 1923 to 1927. 


e Deaths under one year. Rate per 1,000 living births. 
‘ities —_- 11 VW 
1923. | 1924. | 1925. | 1926. ; 19271.|| 1923. | 1924. | 1925. | 1926. { 1927.1 
VAM SREY ESS Lavy IIRL si 5! c 5 cannes! Odo a alee ole 2 2 2 | 2,827) 2,569 2 2 2 143-9} 132-0 
ATO the EH 8 eo Sa ack de dais led ond 972} 912 871 843 810|| 76-7) 73-4) 72-7) 75-4] 70-8 
ORRIN ey 32 ee ee ee 421 324 322)" 318 273|| 80-3] 67-7| 69-1] 69-6) 60-6 
Vancouver PCL Ais dy Hy ACE RRO ae Se 192 147 145 172 162|| 64-0} 48-3] 45-4) 55-4] 52-3 
MEAL EON OM ae. B's «Ae iacaiceie tere ld 2381 ie 220\ a ead. 199 187|| 78-5] 72-0} 82-0] 71-7| 65:3 
BNO eB Pree 6 cn. oe alg vc Lig b's va ORG 401 341 348] 342] 286 lal 3 112. 0} 115-0] 119-2) 95-2 
RI BDOC i i sy conn. ion eC eee A ge SVE Ye 2 2 2 773 643 2 185-6] 147-9 
NO aber mews eA ihe oe ae ee OE 153 96 108 131 85 00. +9 #0. 6] 66-1] 83-5] 51-8 
LCL NGC Ua SS ee atin wees Reve 103 87 93 91 102) 74-6] 59-9] 68-8] 68-4] 79-3 
PaPARUON CONN AR. crate ty sii dse ctt ore ld 173 147 136 155 113}} 88-7) 79-4] 70-0) 83-4) 58-4 
LO ALRNet ee 210 141 140 127 124|| 138-2] 96-7) 95-7) 93-5) 83-2 
SEDC PANL CIC e! Sen oa OCI eet Sera one 149 131 152 118 104|| 114-3} 105-8} 122-0} 107-6} 89-3 
Gtalee Mee eset ws 3,012) 2,552] 2,556) 6,091) 5,458) 86-4) 74-9) 76-4 “109-8 97-0 

1 1927 figures are subject to revision. 2 Not in registration area. 


Infantile Mortality in Various Countries.—The rate of infantile mortality 
to living births has been greatly reduced in civilized countries by the recent advances: 
in medical science and in sanitation. The low record is held at the present time: 
by New Zealand, where in 1926 the rate of infantile mortality was only 39-8 per: 
1,000 living births as compared with 68 in 1905. Queensland, with an infantile: 
mortality rate of 45-4 in 1925, made a remarkable record for a sub-tropical country,. 
while Norway and Switzerland with rates of 50-3 and 56-5 in the latest available 
years, were the lowest among European countries. 

As showing the improvement in recent years, it may be stated that the rate 
of infantile mortality in England and Wales has been reduced from 128 per 1,000 
livin births in 1905 to_70-2 in 1926, while the rate in Germany has declined from 
196 in 1904 to 101-4 in 1926. In the Netherlands, again, the rate has declined from 
131 per 1,000 living births in 1905 to 61-1 in 1926. Statistics are given by leading 
countries and by provinces in Table 29. 


29.—Rate of Infantile Mortality per 1,000 Living Births in Various Countries of the 
World in Recent Years. 


Rate of Rate of 

? : Countries. Years. | Infantile Countries. Years. | Infantile 
j Mortality. Mortality. 
BieweZealands ss tycnsrk fess ys. 1926 39-8 || United States (Birth Reg. Area)| « Hen 73-3 

a. Boren Atstralia. s. 25 .ldbseon. 1926 45-0 || Irish Free State. ............... 1926 74-4 
ut (cp ikel BYE 0G DS Sa a Sm 1925 45-4 || Saskatchewan... 0... nas ceases 1927 74-6 

h CSREES Bn ee ane 1926 ATW A TOTO fie cdione: crete) sa canton oratetoraers 1927 75-5 
LETS T§ AER RI a pe 1924 BO sett Lemrmsay ley cent: «ciel 6 sees ame toate 1925 79°8 

BeAr lis seecytee Vee tt aed 1926 BAGO TPS CODLANG sce eters), ioe eicistet enters 1926 83-1 

New South Wales.............. 1925 54-9 || Northern Ireland............... 1926 84-9 

SS 7g Ps a 1926 BG api ei alan... sch stasis ceiees marie - 1926 85-6 

Western Australia.............. 1925 BGS ile LAG VIA te ies sere clea aston 1926 87-9 

OES ae ee 1925 Bio. | PELANCC: Ski. atatyecroaeres lt pois tare 1925 89-0 
MOCO ie hs. dee ose 1926 A OIN@ Va SCOULM sae. tatatie clits rete dinate 1927 92-5 
Beiericish: Columbian: <... .caecs. 1927 (HBG MUbaiestChiZoo at wen ciAae soopnecis Opn 1926 93-4 
OE A: Cr 1926 Glide MBOlovUnt cee tmararen cst eo telat 1925 93-7 

Union of South Africa (Whites).| 1926 64-84 Camadan . Mairiaa, wor nebo. sesiee 1927 94-0 

Prince Edward Island.......... 1927 66:6.|]| New Brunswick........-....... 1927 95-5 

England and Wales............. 1926 TOs Deli) GreLIDAN Ve teint wate chines tealeisiegs 1926 101-4 
Oa ae ee ee ene 1927 Tilia WHEAT ay se oleate laine neyo ere penterer 1925 104°3 

MRE or a ok, 1927 FA Set NMOwLOUNG Ande secciesietie nears 1923 104-7 

BEMUSED ABLOS, 7, <5 5s0cis soe 5 lve e's 1926 WOcA MELIStOM Ges cca nc iieeraterse cleo as verelet 1923 107-0 
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29.—Rate of Infantile Mortality per 1,000 Living Births in Various Countries of the 
World in Recent Years—concluded. 


Rate of Rate of 
Countries. Years. | Infantile Countries. Years. | Infantile 
Mortality. Mortality. 

PERIL Ec ee eee ee ee 1925 119-5 fey ate see ene 1926 167-5 

TARISUDIAUS. cs eaten hates ORO aoe 1926 123 10 I Fam aeAt ds ase et cta ne Rete 1925 173-6 

SDAIN CRN Wa. Teh een et Paares 1926 1256" @eylonks)) oc sk sees eee eee 1926 174-1 

OUOHSC: ak. tase tLe ees ioe 1927 129°3: || British! India. ..ch eens sae oe cee 1925 174-4 

EO EUNA PA Mete eh ies ite ete ce ee 1926 137 20)| EVUMOaMl Ant cn bene ae que een ane 1925 191-8 

SV tnt. Sisch geet ketene ets 1922 140! ON Costa Rica st hme seen neces 1923 222-1 

Salvador’: scm. s tok wane: 1926 155°60||):\@holey wie. . sales aeerenemin Aeon 1925 257°8 
Czechoslovakian ( (0. wc. aan 1926 155-2 ? 


Infantile Mortality in Cities.—In former times cities were considered to 
be “the graveyards of population’’. The number of deaths, consequent upon the 
rapid spread of infectious diseases, was generally greater than the number of births, 
and it was the prevailing opinion that cities would naturally come to an end if 
they were not being constantly reinforced by fresh young life from the prolific 
countryside. The unhealthiness of cities was especially destructive of infant life, 
and it is one of the greatest triumphs of our time that city life is in our days, if not as 
healthy, yet not necessarily more dangerous to human life and especially to infant 
life, than life in the country as a whole. 


To give particular examples, the rate of infantile mortality in London, England, 
was 64 per 1,000 living births in 1926, as compared with a rate for England and 
Wales of 70-2 per 1,000. New York experienced in 1925 an infantile mortality 
of 64 per 1,000, as against a rate of 73-3 per 1,000 for the registration area of the 
United States in 1926. The department of the Seine (Paris), on the other hand, 
had in 1926 an infantile mortality of 98 per 1,000 living births, as compared with 
89-0 for France in 1925. Again, Berlin in 1926 had an infant mortality of 93 per 
1,000 living births, as compared with 101 in Germany, and Vienna an infant mort- 
ality in 1924 of 99 per 1,000 living births, as compared with 123 for Austria in 1926. 


In Canada, our experience, except in the province of Quebec, has also been 
rather favourable to the cities. Montreal had in 1927 an infantile mortality of 
132 per 1,000 living births as compared with 129 for the province of Quebec. On 
the other hand, Toronto had in 1927 an infantile mortality of 70-8 per 1,000 living 
births as against 71-1 for the province of Ontario, and this is typical of the other 
larger cities of the Dominion. 


The infant mortality in the cities of Canada has been greatly reduced in the 
years since the inauguration of Dominion vital statistics. ‘Thus the rate for Toronto 
has fallen from 90 in 1921 to 71 in 1927, that for Winnipeg from 77-5 to 60-6, for 
Vancouver from 58 to 52, for Hamilton from 88 to 65, for Ottawa from 130 to 95, 
for London from 92 to 79, for Edmonton from 89 to 58, for Halifax from 134 to 83, 
for Saint John from 147 to 89. Altogether, in the 10 cities of 40,000 population and 
over in the former registration area of Canada, there were 38,488 living births in 
1921 and 3,541 infant deaths, being a rate of 92 per thousand living births. In 
1927 in these same cities there were 32,438 living births, but only 2,491 infant 
deaths, or a rate of 76-8 per 1,000 living births. 
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30. —Rate of Infantile Mortality per 1,000 Living Births in Great Cities of the World 
in Recent Years. 


Rate of Rate of 
Cities. Years. | Infantile Cities, Years. | Infantile 
Mortality. Mortality. 
Pratngtan. 6. .<s fy gene en ones 1925 B51 Dreeden sh shee eet ee 1926 76 
MI MOLGTIS, BO. ce veinecevnteess 1926 SOMPANEWOIDS Gticewccecice us vies 1926 Hes 
PR SSCOPO ADE ee eal c isln's als Gtr 2 0+ 1926 Oi aieP la tas sak ites lenges ere Se Saat 1920 78 
eS EE ESS es Pee see 1926 Mas eeegiibe, bc ivkedtes PORE coe 1926 79 
RO Ee soctepai-fererh ina roratiie 6-9 ara ass 1926 480) Aoondon) Ont-sceiiecaess ewes 1927 79 
ible outhag scan e hte ba 1925 dGny Sheffieltls 25 5g dc oa eens 1926 80 
PAIGUANO Re: acta Goce Mees aide 1925 “SERGLUE SE TEBCG Wael ogy bares 0 FEED Uae en cag ed Yet 1926 80 
PAO MIAT Qeatt i sacra Wao dcldas weet 1925 Hla avionetonehh..k. ..2 heetee recom ae 1926 80 
DMIANCOUV OIA as :cicats sto aeteditmien hoe 1926 o2TeManchester’/s.c. ead eee 1926 83 
MONAT VE SONS or, scahs ci tinuhossiiee BS 1927 SPR hats Vanes que Ae cy ae Opel) RLU a Rb CA 1927 83 
Frankfort-on-Main.............. 1926 Samael ENE, i eee. Mr he es ee 1926 87 
RSE NO VA. INO. W x nio coi Sears tee 1925 Siiipovannesbure: <i. eens se ore 1926 88 
HUCLIM ONGCON GS cao aks sath eels via 5 a8 1927 DORI On lte mp aer ak cs dete oes cree ee ere 1926 88 
Mielbournesteock s,s. bose seat 1925 GOH eSaiit Johnie sen. Aiea oes cae 1927 89 
RUNING. os tn Tacky sae oso 22 1927 GIMmBeriin yt ceric. lameness Got ae 1926 93 
Beomon: LODE so) vilciey.s. cuties 1926 CAneColosna ate te '.u oat rnb rete 1926 96 
OEE ten en 1925 Gai Saska toon na... saats ws Qhe ec ceee 1926 96 
Pr ATaN GON sce ek + chav aia siedig 3 ieee 1927 GOP ATIGbo ae si kes cick cer Ge ches charcoals 1926 98 
Perth, W. Australia....c..s.< es. 1925 GGalseipzi et eee a). Sei dos Oa eee 1926 98 
Chicago cults bee ee ee eer eee tee 1926 GhclWNVGONN a aie viahinertrstesteranrtirss weds: 1924 99 
. LSIGUATUN Roe, SSI Gi ter gear 1925 OS vie ra oe ni Rel. ae he Sees 1925 100 
j Copenhagen...........0.0..50.. 1926 Gh Laverpaol cust doa. of atlas. 1926 103 
MEST ADO yee es cin a1see-clen a ecs/o 3 « 1926 PAUP Ves SS eis} Feit Na ita Mie eee REE RE Ry 1926 103 
: pps TOWG. iri his cdc Ven: 1926 WOWGlaapowt evn st es eo 1926 104 
h Birmingham, Eng iiss ae ai aoe 1926 Oat Montfenls as. 28 2 Wea eee ele < e 1927 132 
' BORO COR taltobicn yieta'sccacceeies o at’s 1927 PALES ANGNEY oat tear pA rr ie SA Pane 1927 148 
E TEIN TOO) ef2 Shee Sa ier Aen rear pea 1926 TA WAGE CTAB dete er accion eau ees oe 1926 278 
Washington....... ap al see Rte 1924 ABM CBOMLDAV Alar eeONe ahi ek sees 1926 388 
Maternal Mortality.—A subject of cognate interest with that of infantile 
F mortality is the maternal mortality arising out of child-birth. This maternal 
mortality is shown by Table 31 to be at its lowest among mothers in their twenties, 
1 and to increase with mothers of more advanced years. The mortality among 
LE e oS ° e 
t mothers of different ages per 1,000 living births to mothers at those ages in the 
F eight provinces constituting the registration area for the years 1921 to 1925, is 
a ‘shown for the years 1921 to 1927, while the totals are given for all the provinces for 
\ 1926 and 1927. The maternal mortality is shown by age groups for 1927 and by, 
" totals for earlier years in Table 32, also by causes for 1927 in Table 33. 
4 31.—Maternal Mortality in the Former Registration Area, by Age Groups, with Rates 
3 per 1,000 Living Births, 1921-1927, and Totals for all Provinces for 1926 and 1927. 
R Nore.—1927 figures are subject to revision. 
; Maternal Maternal 
sg Deaths. Deaths. 
| Living Living 
= Age groups. | Years. Births. Peet Age groups. | Years. Births. may 
- Number. Living Number. Living 
Births. Births. 
— Under20 years} 1921 | 10,336 43 4-2 || 25-29 years....| 1921 46, 764 189° 4-0 
1922 | 10,372 47 4:5 1922 | 45,309 193 4:3 
1923 | 9,440 46 4-9 1923 | 43,240 159 Cy aie 
_ | 1924 |. 9,832 52 5-3 1924 | 42,982 190 4-4 
1925 | 10,255 44 4:3 1925 | 42,016 181 4-3 
: 1926 | 9,779 47 4-8 1926 | 40,300 168 4-2 
: 
a 20-24 years....| 1921 | 42,237 137 3:2 || 30-39 years....| 1921 60, 222 401 6:7 
- 1922 | 40,093 147 3°7 1922 | 58,941 398 6-8 
; 1923 | 37,912 140 3°7 1923 | 57,098 404 7-1 
a 1924 | 38,208 |° 155 4-1 1924 57,143 438 7:7 
1925 | 37,212 143 3:8 1925 | 55,944 382 6-8 
1926 J} 36,672 157 4°3 1926 | 54,516 405 7:4 
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31.—Maternal Mortality in the Former Registration Area, by Age Groups, with 
Rates per oe Living Births, 1921-1927, and Totals for all Provinces for 1926 and 
1927—concluded. 


Maternal Maternal 
Deaths. Deaths. 
: Living aoe MGT Vino etl ee ae 
Age groups. | Years. : Rate Age groups. Yiears.4\!s Rate 
Be. 2r08p Births. per 1,000 Births. per 1,000 
Number.| Living Number.} Living 
Births. Births. 
40-49 years....| 19821 9,4201 98 10-4 Totaly... 1921 |168,979 868 5-1 
1922 9,458 121 12:8 1922 164,194 $07 5-5 
1923 9,178 99 10-8 iN 1923 156,897 849 5-4 
1924 9,405 110 11-7 1924 |157,595 945 6-0 
1925 9,414 122 13-0 1925 |154,861 873 5-6 
1926 9, 299 111 11-9 1926 150,585 890 5-9 
1927 = |150,541 892 5-9 
50 vears and 1921 2 2 2 19262 |232,750 1,317 5°79 
over. 1922 21 1 - 19273 |233, 605 1,295 5-5 
1923 29 1 - : 
1924 25 = - 
1925 20 1 - 
1926 19 2 - 


1 Living births to mothers 40 years old aad over. 
2 Included with births to and deaths of mothers 40-49 years. 
3 Includes Quebec. 


32.—Maternal Mortality in each Province by aes Groups, 1927, with Totals for 
1921-1927. 


Norre.—1927 figures are subject to revision. 


Age groups. P.E.I.] N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man.| Sask.| Alta.| B.C. | Canada.1 
TOLD cele» Stel nes cietsie tna see Rae a 5 2 18 212 1 2 5 5 592 
ORDA srahiniale sited x dtela wees ates ile eeyouetedeN 1 14 10 67 66 Glee, 19 i 221 
Om DU serie tate rapaig ase rere hee ast sat neney as ene 1 15 14 84 88 23 18 16 16 275 
BOHB OMe asa ees e etsisisios Miitishle tele clees 2 27 25 178 175 35 57 42 25 566 
40 years and over................ = 15 Bl 56 51 if 13 10 11 174 
Total, 1927...............| 4] 7] 62| 403| 401] 72| a17| 92] 68] 4,295 
Total, 10262) His ees 8 51 66 | 427 | 381 87 | 147 85 65 1,317 
Total, 1925 0... iva. vam. 205 14 62 51 - | 388 95 | 117 86 60 8738 
Motal, 19340 oo iran os adn og 9 78 49 - | 418 86 | 145 91 69 9453 
Total, 1903507 20.0 3 ees eee 5 84 49 -| 369 76 | 118 85 63 8493 
Total, 1022...) cers. 8 70 59 -| 370 99 | 127) 111 63 9078 
WOtal, 190i ee can eect 7 56 4% - | 387 81 | 128] 111 51 8683 
Rate per 1,000 living births, 1927.} 2-4] 6-9] 5:9] 4-9] 5-9] 5-1] 5-6] 6-3] 6-8 5:5 
Rate per 1,000 living births, 1926.| 4:6] 4:6] 6:4] 5:2] 5-6] 5:9] 7-1] 5-9] 6-5 5-7 
Rate per 1,000 living births, 1925.} 8:4] 5:4] 4-7 — |} 6°5 64) 5:7 | 5-8} 5:8 «8-68 
Rate per 1,000 living births, 1924.} 4:8 | 6-6] 4:6 Siero OataeD Ome Ong, 6-2 6-8 6-0 
Rate per 1,000 living births, 1923 | 2-5 | 7-2] 4-6 -| 5:3 | 4:6] 5-6] 5-6]. 6-3 5-48 
Rate per 1,000 living births, 1922.} 3-7] 5-5] 5-1 -~|' 5-2] 5:61 5-7.| 6-97 6-2 5-58 
Rate per 1,000 living births, 1921.) 3-2] 4-3] 4-1 = 1 Gee || 4 Aah One eh beret 84-8 5-18 
1Yukon and Northwest Territories are not included. 2Including one mother of 14 years of age. 


31921-1925 totals and rates are for provinces included in the former registration area. 


~/ 
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: Nom h-iee totals in 1927 and previous years, see Table 32. : fo 
4 . wit 
~ Causes of death. ‘|PE.I] N.S. | N.B.| Que .| Ont. | Man.| Sask.| Alta.| B.C. | Canada sent 
| ea 
"Accidents of pregnancy—total. . 1 eae nee 1 29 30 9 13 10 6 102 a Pate 
MBA DOrH ION i 5! ssp dn 8¥ oes We ei Pa Ma ee a ham eee ie avg 40 Pt 
_ (b) Ectopic gestation........... - sal -} 9 13 1 iL 4 - 35 Chie 
(c) Others under this title...... - 1 ~ 4 a 3 4 2 2 23 eons 
(d) Abortion self-induced....... - - - 1 2 - - - 1 4 AAS 
- Puerperal heemorrhage............ - 6 9 66 49 11 18 12 il 182 Rr 
- Other accidents of ‘snridhirth oa te - 17 12 33 37 8 8 12 5 132 eet 
(a) Cesarean section ........... n 4 4 pd ae 2 1 6 3 33 ee 
man ()) Diificult labour: .:.5.5..0.; - 2 1 10 4 1 5 1 - 24 ' 
7 + (c) Other surgical operations ARS: 
and instrumental delivery.. - 7 4 6 12 3 1 3 2 38 a 
ia (d) Uncoatrollable vomiting..,. - 4 2 14 10 2 1 in - 34 fy 
_ (e) potas of uterus in labour, ¥ : ages 
SPOR ele aa lonleeis etait ea alehs =I = ~ - - - 3 ny 
ae septicemia............, Lf 60) 12, 1c 18141) 243.) 2331 80} 25]. 24 448 ei 
- Phiegmasia alba dolens; puerperal! ;, 
embolism, sudden death in ~ 
4 SUIPORDOLV UTM cr, ne aie Aine toot 3 enatel oles - 4 2 15 32 7 14 3 3 80 if 
Ses albuminuria and con- ° ye tt 
MER ATSIOUS see NS oo sees yee te 2 24 22 91 106 12 12 23 17 309 2 hie 
ecllowing childbirth (not other- es 
BEE WASeCEHNOG) ldcne lst ieee: she cs - 7 4 17 4 2 2 3 2 41, 
( ‘Puerperal diseases of the breast. . - - - 1 -|.- o - - 1 
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CHAPTER VI.—IMMIGRATION. 


While the great majority of French-Canadians can trace their genealogy back 
to ancestors who left the Old World 200 or 250 years ago or even longer, the great 
bulk of English-speaking Canadians are comparative newcomers both to Canada 
and to this continent, though a considerable number of the United Empire Loyalist 
families had been resident in the old colonies for generations before they moved 
north to establish English-speaking settlements in Canada. During the middle 
third of the nineteenth century there was a great English-speaking immigration 
which settled in the province of Ontario and made it for the first time more populous 
than the sister province of Quebec, thus bringing about the agitation for repre- 
sentation by population. Thereafter immigration slackened until the dawn of 
the twentieth century brought another flood of settlers to the newly opened terri- 
tories of the great Northwest, resulting in an increase of population between the 
censuses of 1901 and 1911 greater than the combined increase of the three decades 
from 1871 to 1901. 


Section 1.—Statistics of Immigration. 


Immigration during the second decade of the twentieth century promised at 
its commencement to be even greater than during the first. In its first three years 
no fewer than 1,141,547 persons entered Canada for purposes of settlement. If 
this rate had been maintained, the population of Canada in 1921 would have been 
in excess of ten millions instead of being less than nine millions. The war, which 
commenced on Aug. 4, 1914, dried up the sources of our immigration in Great 
Britain and Continental Europe, where every able-bodied man was needed for 
the defence of his country. Immigrant arrivals from the United Kingdom in 1918 
numbered only some 3,000, as compared with 150,000 in 1918; from Continental 
Europe, immigrant arrivals numbered less than 3,000 in 1916, as compared with 
approximately 135,000 in 1914. Since the war, immigration to the Dominion has 
never approached that of the pre-war period. 

Immigration to Canada, as to other new countries, is generally wee in 
“boom” periods, when capital as well as labour is leaving the older countries for 
the newer in order to secure the more remunerative investments generally to be 
found in virgin territories where the natural resources are still unexploited. In 
periods of depression, however, the sending abroad of both capital and labour is 


diminished, both preferring at such times to endure the ills which they know at. 


home rather than take the risks of a new departure at a distance. This proposition 
is aptly illustrated by the statistics of Table 1A, which show that during the past 
32 years, immigration was at its minimum in the year of deepest depression, 1897, 
that it steadily increased from that time forward until 1908, that a decline took 
place in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1909, on account of the short depression of 
1908, that thereafter immigration steadily increased till 1918, while the fiscal year 
ended Mar. 31, 1914, showed a decline due to the depression which occurred in 
the year preceding the war. In the fiscal years 1915 to 1919, political rather than 
economic conditions restricted immigration, but with the expansion of business at 
the end of the war our immigration was more than doubled, while the depression 
which characterized 1921 and 1922 is reflected in the declining immigration of the 
fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1922 and 1923. The improvement in business con- 
ditions in 1923 was reflected in an increase of immigration during the fiscal year 
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ending Mar. 31, 1924, when 148,560 settlers entered Canada as compared with 
less than half that number in the preceding year. The fiscal years ended Mar. 
31, 1925 and 1926, showed declines of 24-4 and 35-3 p.c. respectively from the 
1924 figures, but the fiscal years ended 1927 and 1928 have shown distinct improve- 
ment in harmony with the general upward trend of business, the latter being by 


_ a small margin the best post-war year. In the period from April to December, 1928, 


immigrants numbered 144,113, as compared with 128,928 in the same period of 
last year—an increase of 12 p.e. 

The number of immigrant settlers in Canada is shown by calendar years from 
1867 to 1880 in Table 1, and the number of immigrant arrivals in Canada from the 


_ United Kingdom, the United States and other countries, is given by years from 


1881 in Table 1A.. 


1.—Number of Immigrants settling in Canada in each of the calendar years 1867-1880. 
(Compiled from the Reports of the Minister of Agriculture.) 


Years. Number. Years. Number. 
TERGCOTR MES 14 een alan ecet ite ester oe a eet 39,373 
LOO ULL OT carae oie ee on toe keh ee core joe ae 27,382 
TRECs Oy RLS Ge Ser acaatec¥s eiccc seat eestor tote 25, 633 
DIA AOGUN LS UT ieee Bie ise ae Rei ate Mire ad cei 27,082 
SHS ELST S aie aah te eee ce tease cae 29,807 


SO, OT OWN LOLs teil pioiate © Arsjn'd mea raniae ants oR 40,492 
Ree ema os PU 2 aay Oxi bin 's's «= Spee eee a2 OOP Oo OR TSS 0 rae kas Serco ytaincrd Sch keer eh. tasters eel 38,505 


1A.—Number of Immigrant Arrivals in Canada from the United Kingdom, the United 
States and other countries, fiscal years ended 1881-1928. 


Z ore table on page 94 for estimate of the movement of population between the censuses of 1901 
and 1921. 


Immigrant Arrivals Immigrant Arrivals 
me from eas § from 
isca 4 isca we 
« Years United ( ryiteg | Other Total. Years. United | yniteg | Other Total 
King- | States.s| Coun King- | States reel 
dom. ‘| tries. dom. ‘| tries. 
URSTe senate Ress TOS o Eel Oleh OL ASO» 405 Oona LOUD wsres tatters easts.c 65,359} 43,543] 37,364] 146,266 
ROM Sets cits cteiat evo. 41,283} 58,372] 12,803] 112,458] 1906..............| 86,796] 57,796) 44,472] 189,064 
RB BO vekic cores rks 45,439] 78,508 9,677| 183, 624]| 19073............. 55,791} 34,659] 34,217) 124,667 
DBS Ee a rciac sttay ates 31,787} 65,886 6,151] 103,824] 1908... 0.26.66. . 120,182} 58,312) 83,975] 262,469 
To Sa are 18,591} 57,506 3.072)" 70, ACOH LO0G © i eceiacetis ecesct 52,901} 59,832; 34,175) 146,908 
BS Otis. St aiern'e crete 23,507} 40,650 A-O05 |) HOO TO ZNPTOIO: & .% uate + akone. 59,790} 103,798} 45,206) 208,794 
BSS e cave dave ats mire 31,104| 41,046] 12,376] 84,526) 1911............. 123,013} 121,451] 66,620) 311,084 
Beeler inns ser OU soba n.44,002)),12, 9621 88, 760 AOI2 eS xcs. 3 0c 138,121] 183,710] 82,406] 354,237 
18891............] 19,384] 67,896 A Sod Ol. GOO NEL OLS a ate ctelcraes serehs 150,542] 189,009] 112,881] 402,432 
COO  eicaln es ore 21,793) 50,336 DOSS FO vOGT Ola sy. co. seen or 142,622} 107,530] 134,726] 384,878 
OTE OES, ior Sate oh 22,042} 52,516 @, OOTMES2 NGS NO1D . . Saco ent 43,276] 59,779} 41,734) 144,789 
18921..... Sitlactes 22,636 - 8) 3601/30, 990419169. bccnce es. 8,664] 36,937 2,936} 48,537 
PSS tec laaeed os 20,071 - OrBG2| Os OocALOL Ss Westen 8,282] 61,389) 5,703] 75,374 
RE cic sb tare «Gs 16,004 - 45825 20; S201 OUS...: bee cones 3,178] 71,314] 4,582) 79,074 
SUD Uacale wis cin e.e's 5, « 14, 956 - OrSoe ht 185 COUHMLO 1 Oi -c.cct.c.e as aloes 9,914) 40,715 7,073] 57,702 
ASUGE, aca sie cl « 12,384 - 4,451] 16; 835). 1920.5... . eds 59,603} 49,656 8,077] 117,336 
NSO TEs cake. Saws 11,383 2,412 QOL hg AGwl OS Laks sete sie ess 74,262] 48,059) 26,156] 148,477 
WSUS eco ied vteee's« TE; 173 9,119) 11,608) 31,900)) 1922. .........5. 39,020} 29,345) 21,634] 89,999 
MSO0l Se eee tole se Ls GO0Ts) 11,945], 421,088) 44,543) 1923.0 %% ac cb ese 8 34,508] 22,007) 16,372] 72,887 
NOE 2 ctcpie's ove dh 5,141 8,543] 10,211) 23,895) 1924............. 72,919} 20,521} 55,120} 148,560 
TMS Aki. sad 11,810} 17,987) 19,352] 49,149] 1925............. 53,178] 15,818] 42,366] 111,362 
Berea sh 5, ose < Leb Ole 20, OSe| Meoriool | Of otal LO20.... Mees unless. 37,030| 18,778) 40,256) (96,064 
ODE ire ss cree se 41,792|° 49,473) 37,099) 128,364) 1927..........2.. 49,784) 21,025) 73,182) 143,991 
RM iheced opps cts 50,374]. 45,171) 34,786) 130,331) 1928............. 50,872] 25,007| 75,718) 151,597 
1 Calendar year. 2 Six months, January to June, inclusive. 3 Nine months ended March 31. 


. 4 The figures of immigration from the United States for the years 1881 to 1891 do not distinguish be- 
tween immigrants and non-immigrants. As the U.S.-born population of Canada, according to the census, 
increased only from 77,753 to 80,915 oetween 1881 and 1891, it would appear that the number of permanent 
immigrants from the United Sttates in these years must have been comparatively small. No statistics 
of immigrants from the U.S. were collected for the years 1892 to 1896. 
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Sex and Conjugal Condition of Immigrants.—As shown by Table 2, 
the 151,597 immigrants who came to Canada in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 
1928, included 100,276 males and 51,321 females, males constituting 66-1 p.c. of the 
total. In other words, two male immigrants came to Canada for every female, 
and the discrepancy is considerably greater when persons under 18 are left out of 
account, there being 82,204 adult male immigrants to 36,978 adult female immigrants. 
This great disparity of the sexes among our immigrants is a phenomenon of long 
standing (Table 3), and, taken together with the comparatively small difference 
between the numbers of the sexes in our total population, goes to indicate that a good 
deal of our male immigration is of a rather transient character. ‘This conclusion is 
supported by the fact that 36,181 of the males who immigrated to Canada in 1928 
reported themselves as married, as compared with 18,404 of the females. Evidently 
many of these married immigrants do not bring their wives. It is true they may 
expect to send for their wives later on, but on the other hand some of the married male 
immigrants of former years doubtless brought their wives out to join them in 1928. 


2.—Sex and Conjugal Condition of Immigrants into Canada, by Age Groups, fiscal 
year ended Mar. 31, 1928. 


Males. Females. 
Age Groups by Talal VON ago a EGR gen me M Wid D 
Years of Age. te Mar- Wid- iv- - ar- id- iv- 
Single. ried. | owed. | orced. Total. | Single. ried. | owed. | orced. Total. 

———— eee pan tA 3) pet see | 
Qa OMe tie tae 9,976 - - o 9,976)| 9,484 - - - 9,484 
LOZ, saeewrleen 8,088 8 - ~ 8,096 4,801 58 - - 4,859 
US ZO i saias teuend elec ots404) 13,125 114 44) 50,757|| 13,241 7,932 110 52| 21,3385 
SO=AG eaten teal 6,634] 20,646 500 192} 27,972) 2,777) 9,081 894 134]. 12,886 
FORE Seen ent 433 2,402 585 55 3,475 193 IL BB) UEpaly 14 2,757 
Motalessiae oe 62,605) 36,181] 1,199 291} 100,276) 30,496) 18,404) 2,221 200) 51,321 


3.—Sex Distribution of Immigrants as Adult Males, Adult Females and Children, 
fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1911-1928. 


Child- Child- 
Adult Adult 
Adult ; ren Adult ren 
Years. Abales as un der Total. Years. Males. hab: um der Total 
NOUS ae heres c 185,198| 71,038) 54,848) 311,084) 1920............. 40,872} 50,006] 26,458 | 117,336 
OTD. yo reused 21.266) 482,922)" 60 049) 804,237) L921 aon ede 70,808| 49,377] 28,292 | 148,477 
TOL e ete eer ieee Zao tol 9D, LOS) 68,480) 402, 4021 LO2RGEs ee es. 38,597] 32,042) 19,360 89,999 
O14 wey eis eee 224,348] 94,028] 66,502) 384,878) 1923............. 33,286) 24,756] 14,845 72,887 
UO aor pk Node oe 74,143) 41,990| 28,656) 144, 789] 1924............. 87,628] 38,763} 22,169 | 148,560 
DOG re cee eee, 23,139) 15,478 RAD mec fsa iteall, MCP ak BAN Syainky Sues 55,478| 34,294] 21,590 | 111,362 
1 Ofer eicet eee To AS O(a LO ood le ileal Osdi O Noa Loco new eee erne 46,963] 26,611] 22,4901) 96,064 
LORS eereete ice AT VAQTV sil Los SUa iets UC4llb 102 dee eee enn 80,512| 33,277) 30,2021] 143,991 
gS) Mees, a OE le 25, GAD MLSTOOs TT La.2OOl nod aiOall toc aaa err ee 82,204] 36,978) 32,4151) 151,597 


1Under 18. 


Racial Origin of Immigrants.—Immigration, which was at a low ebb during 
the war period, is again increasing and is becoming a chief means of reinforcing 
our population and filling up the vast’ waste spaces of Canada. But where any 
considerable immigration into a democratic country occurs, the racial and 
linguistic composition of that immigration becomes of paramount importance. 
Canadians generally prefer that settlers should be of a readily assimilable type, 
already identified by race or language with one or other of the two great 
races now inhabiting this country—and thus prepared for the assumption of the 
duties of democratic Canadian citizenship. Since the French are not to any great 
extent an emigrating people, this means in practice that the great bulk of the 
preferable settlers are those who speak the English language—those coming from 
the United Kingdom or the United States. Next in order of readiness of assimila- 
tion are the Scandinavians and the Dutch, who readily learn English and are already 


ay, 
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acquainted with the working of free democratic institutions. Settlers from South- 
ern and Eastern Europe, however desirable from the purely economic point of view, 
are less readily assimilated, and the Canadianizing of the people from these regions 
who came to Canada in the first fourteen years of this century is a problem both in 
the agricultural Prairie Provinces and in the cities of the East. Less assimilable 


still, according to the general opinion of Canadians, are those who come to Canada 


from the Orient. On the whole the great bulk of Canadian immigration of the 
past generation has been drawn from the English-speaking countries and from those 


Continental European countries where the population is ethnically nearly related to 


the British, though in recent years there has been an increasing immigration of Slavs. 
' The racial origins of the immigrants who arrived in Canada in the fiscal years 
‘ended Mar. 31, 1927 and 1928, are shown in Table 4. 


4.—Racial Origins of Immigrants into Canada, arriving via Ocean Ports and from 
the United States, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1927 and 1928. 


1927. 1928. 
Racial Origins. Via Ocean From Via Ocean From 
Porta. US. Total. Porte US. Total. 
British Races— 

ngligiiy wee eta. cate 24,890 6,045 30, 935 25,991 7,291 33, 282 

rishi cass roe ee es 9,187 2,366 11,553 8,756 2,966 11,722 

BeAlatwiirsevionint ayilwie cl 14,296 9,432 16,728 14,341 2, 856 17,197 

Wale hae eens hoses ites ots 1,411 226 1,637 1,784 289 2,073 

Total British....... 49,784 11,069 60, 853 50, 872 13, 402 64,274 
European Continental 
Races— 

PATS AIMED = clchy eae) «else eiree 17 - 17 30 3 33 

PRIS ETEAN cea to ae wiowinate oe 401 129 530 606 153 759 

We OPI aNt Gs inet.<cieitere tae 2,080 69 2,149 2471 78 2,249 

Bohemian. 2... ...< SAS EE 22 85 107 fi 67 74, 

NS WIPOTION ches cas hee elena 126 2 128 249 2 251 

ReROAbIAN owe es 6 ois moe toe 1,085 2 1,087 902 5 907 

KOZEC OR Sit Meehe Deca aisle shine 721 7 728 714 13 727 

Dalmatian. .o.. ease! = — - = = = 

HEC Te ius Me Bi sai ves Shueaets 1,674 569 2,243 1,928 537 2,465 

RSUETATIC ST fe. ss clnsce wrote ote 92 - 92 110 112 

HEWN Lasts Bevis. a onanaave sete os 5,180 88 5,268 4,765 112 4,877 

French 548 2,499 3,047 868 3,138 4,006 

CROLMIAN ., Sodete ek eee 12,540 2,682 15,222 12,032 3,190 15,222 

MEE ie carole ls clpars G kitiate le 4 45 385 583 655 

Italian 3,301 165 3,466 3, 593 190 3,783 

ORVEG ES MOY Meee ic alk aleine ecnlaie 4,471 392 4,863 4,296 470 4,766 

RIP OALAW kicctes civte scaie oie ete 2,084 ‘18 2,102 1,450 19 1, 469 

HAOBUIGINS CO Stes cis tete voces pte 0 4 64 77 8 85 

TG AUATIAM Jc eh cco s.c.6 30 2.06 842 6 848 1,037 15 1,052 

toss hae eax asics oe ato 4,863 78 4,941 5,318 103 5,421 

1 OA CPST oes SR eee Or Bry 33 1 34 39 1 40 

WORT OATI. 40. aa. store ls emia cuersse 2 2 4 - il if 

PE GOAVIAT co site cg s'o% oie svohtiolens 36 - 36 33 2 35 

PPOUSE Ee as lions sedans eet 6,505 199 6, 704 6,733 254 6, 987 

IPOLtu@Uuesel orcs 5 .)scis.s ote ts 14 4 18 7 4 11 

PE QEIIAATIAN G02 6 assy io. ae sisi ae 292 38 330 237 38 275 

RUCISR IAT SoA siete aie. eos oisons 1,127 169 1,296 948 184 W132 

PVG MONIANG «tes dac cele see 9,995 66 10,061 10,128 61 10,189 

candinavian— 

: AOATIS re oe sus! ae sie.9 oe 2,030 225 2,255 3,835 284 4,119 
HEGIANGIC. esiiss's's so e.see 30 32 62 28 18 46 
NOL WEIAN 65. odes 0 see's 3,384 1,253 4,627 4,327 1,330 5,657 
BVOCs yeah ees ss ear 2,628 693 3,021 3,134 757 3,891 

BEAN. Asche esheets sini 885 8 893 411 15 426 

Ra er erciuen'eG esres sscee ee 4,274 10 4,284 3,714 20 3,734 

ROIS ns Ce psi pio wi okie bale 29 20 " 28 17 45 

ish American......... 6 2 - - = 

—_ rR d Gee saree Ane ae 5 568 101 669 614 134 748 

BPEICISID «5 sd sind raie-o0. 9s a ¢-eis 8 10 4 

Other countries........... 8 - 8 4 = 4 

poe pues 
ntinen ee | eens | ee | ae ot (i eae toe an en 
Si Bee cid ptek ots 72,301 9, 665 81,966 74,960 11, 299 86, 259 


sf <i 
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4.—Racial Origins of Immigrants into Canada, arriving via Ocean Ports and from 
the United States, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1927 and 1928—concluded. 


1927. 1928. 
Racial Origins. Via Ocean Via Ocean 
Ports. From U.S. Total. Ports, From U.S. Total. 

Non-European Races— 

American Indian.......... - 13 13 ~ 28 28 

Ara bianisadieawe see ne 4 - 4 6 1 U 

PATINGNIGN Gs. ce cere 65 13 78 44 9 53 

Whinese Ry Beles woe eee 2 - 2 = = = 

Bast Indian races......... 60 1 61 56 - 56 

JAPANESE 2.6 vse cae sates hee ote 475 = 475 478 - 478 

INCETONPA SS re ade 51 241 292 88 237 325 

IPErSian: gee ee. oie eee. 6 - 6 4- - 4 

Sivan Aen ene ee 218 23 241 82 31 113 
Total Non-European Races. 881 291 gly?) 758 306 1,064 
Grand Total............... 122,966 21,025 143,991 126,590 | = + 25,007 151,597 


Languages of Immigrants.—The languages of immigrants 10 years old and 
over, arriving via ocean ports and from the United States, are shown for the fiscal 
years ended Mar. 31, 1927 and 1928, in Table 5. 


5.—Languages of Immigrants 10 years old and over, arriving via Ocean Ports and from 
the United States, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1927 and 1928. 


1927. ae 1928. 
Languages. RAT RL Cs RN TL oe _ 
ia Ocean rom Via Ocean From 
Ports. U.S. Total. Porte: US. Total. 
inglish tcp. een ee Mates 43,190 15,776 58,966 44,061 18,370 62, 431 
Wielsln Sere Se. serene tks 1 - 1 = = = 
Hronclies fit gett alter 737 652 1,389 1,084 893 1,977 
German Ae tce cies eee ee 8,160 217 8,377 11, 468 279 11,747 
ING Ava a EN ae ee soaoors camecce 3,064 87 3,151 3,826 121 3,947 
Swecisht/aove tein aoe ae 2,699 75 2,774 3,046 118 3,164 
Danish Shee ae 1,868 32 1,900 3,407 63 3,470 
PCelandivew, sas ees © cies 20 1 Pal 22 ” 24 
Flemish. tos fertie sciences 1,628 21 1,649 1,597 20 1,622 
Walloon. a, ecce mee. eee ees - - - = = = 
Dutelei ese cen aero rete eon? 25 Pays ibe} lz 26 1, 343 
IBATTUMIS Hig. e obec etc peers 4,663 21 4,684 4,436 36 4,472 
PUSCONIAN vos oe sia occas ee ieee 78 = 8 98 - 98 
WEE LIShi cue Uee meee tare 42 i 43 ; 47 4 51 
MAT MMANTAN states, Seed ae oct ee 751 3 754 936 9 945 
ASIANS alo Becton hol meenretoret: ee 4,803 64 4,867 1,724 59 1,783 
FIC CLISIs oes be Rok ees oe ee 488 11 499 331 10 4 
PLE DYEW ys heen ere hate cree 1,513 82 1,595 1,892 96 1,988 
Rutheniantet: saeco 
FRUUS STAT I epics eens oe 7,473 25 7,498 7,157 25 7,182 
Wikkraiitanateews. sc. feet 3 
Polish ya ce elena ee 8, 652 71 8, 723 8,745 89 8,834 
AVUIMAN TAT 2s Soran ae cee eee 320 v2 332 294 12 303 
Slovenian? 2). ceere eee 218 - 218 212 - 212 
Czech (Bohemian)......... A 4,891 7 4,898 4,117 10 4,127 
Croat (Serbian)........ eae 2 3,496 5 3,501 2,353 10 2,363 
Hungarian (Magyar)........ 4,729 39 4,768 4,803 58 4,861 
WCOTGAN Woes tite cee ee a oe 1 - 1 - - - 
Tashan voc Meer eae te 2,996 63 3,059 3, 239 70 3,309 
Spanish 24. 03ers oe et eee 28 5 33 18 ) 27 
Rortugiese an Nese = 4 3 _ e 3 
MOG. pate eres cer etAe 296 23 319 514 43 557 
Albanian’ aise seme sere lit ~ 11 24 1 25 
Tir isha ale. Peta, oO stmotok 2 2 4 1 - 1 
Bulgarians of pacce ecw ownte 140 2 142 301 1 302 
Chineser ies Binmec cokes a 2 - 2 - - - 
Tananese.... cis sed. b sec 447 - 447 453 - 453 
Bastulndian) harriers hee 44. - 44 49 = 49 
Armenian (Aramaic).....:.. 66 4 70 38 3 41 
Syrian (Arabian)............ 184 7 191 73 9 82 
Total cnet. eee 108,917 17,333 126,250 111,686 20,451 132,137 
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Nationalities of Immigrants.—In the: latest fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 
1928, British subjects immigrating to Canada numbered 54,248 and American 
citizens 21,368, or together about 49-8 p.c. of the total number of immigrants shown 
in Table 6. — 


os Jt has previously been pointed out that male immigrants are likely to include 

a large number of transients, and that the immigration of females is more likely 
to represent a permanent addition to the population of the country, and the national 
or racial distribution of that addition. Out of 51,321 females immigrating to Canada 
in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1928, 22,553 or 44 p.c. were British subjects and 
7,840 or 15 -p.c. American citizens. Thus nearly 60 p.c. were British or 
Americans by nationality. ‘The remainder were practically all Continental Euro- 

.  peans, among whom Poles, with 5,996 or 11-6 p.c. of the whole, were the largest 
single group. 


a 6.— Nationalities of Immigrants arriving via Ocean Ports and from the United States, 
fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1927 and 1928. 
1928. 
i Nationalities. a a i Ree HR CRE 
; Via Ocean rom ia Ocean rom 
Ports. US. Total. Ports. US. Total. 
British Subject.4........... 50,378 2,239 52,617 51,552 2,696 54,248 
ie Sy Citizens... cee es 95 17,820 17,915 108 21,260 21,368 
; SOE Pen 16 4 20 6 5 11 
‘ Central American........... 7 ~ 7 - - = 
South American............. - - - 5 - 5 
PX EPONUMIAN st. op ais aces feats ¢ - -| - 9 2 11 
o, IBTAZUIAT CSS Nemes vcs. ode aa 6 1 7 2 1 3 
P Gnilianwsc ck aes cs vebodtes - - _ 6 - 6 
‘ West Indian (not British)... = - - 1 1 2 
PRMR LPIA Aeris cc ein ot 794 55 849 1,320 69 1, 389 
CO ISIAT cele ie clo. ocrelleves cia des 2,210 33 2,243 Qohe 30 2,347 
MMIC ATIAN Cc guste aes vaste 106 - 106 253 1 254 
Czechoslovakian............ 6, 671 7 6, 678 6,025 10 6,035 
y EAT Og ne ae ee 5,842 17 5,859 5,313 27 5,340 
Pinone lie non ct Wes cee tO 326 20 346 635 39 674 
(CLS SIC EAT ees An GP eee ee 2,282 72 2,354 4,716 113 4,829 
. COE et AS ae A. OT ee ee BEY 7 364 55 10 561 
TS sti a hee ea Ie OO ean 1,525 42 1,567 1,593 32 1, 625 
MIO ATIC ib eave. ose os sn 428 4,447 21 4,468 || . 4,357 40 4,397 
i ERIE Cry ae ay olen Mees oct 3,269 44 3,313 3,546 28 3,574 
LIPEZS ESI RR Se ORI Soe ear a 5,386 4 5,390 4,193 12 4,205 
| DENIS AGN es ok atene a 17,920 90 18,010 . 18,958 109 19, 067 
FU MMANATIIOT, © Seles, deck ne des 2,527 36 2,563 , 173 35 4,208 
MRSS so. Sete wesc ee aag 8,122 193 8,315 2,932 141 3,073 
LO EATS] pees eR, kk a area ba 2,031 44 2,075 3,831 54 3,885 
Icelandic...... Me tweeters Oe 29 3 32 30 4 34 
INGE Wecianl. auatth i. and on cold 3,377 118 3,495 4,314 118 4,432 
4 hehe j8 TT ee gen UE, pile Ree one tae 1,966 95 2,061 2,552 100 2,652 
4 SE BESS cae ae 756 33 789 788 40 828 
A AeINIAN 82 Lo Ssc tere hee de 503 7 510 209 5 214 
PAUSGTAATY cette Wie a ha cielo 8 1 9 12 2 14 
| RAG EOUAATL Cis.1 cts ali rie tence al: 83 - 83 133 - 133 
mite ( MPU AAT dL. doe arexcc Golden 96 1 97 109 7 116 
oy athuaman: 2.6.41 845) .50508 1,032 i 1,039 1,411 7 1,418 
‘ POTLULUCSC 2. cls onc seco ss - 7 = cS - 
. RUPIRITESIO Sais Ptr dehe col aie cicle kiahe | 17 2 19 8 i 9 
he iixemburger. ..........5..!-- 21 - 21 31 - 31 
African (not British)........ - - _ oe 1 
: 4 1 5 8 - 8 
27 3 30 5 1 6 
2 | - 2 - - = 
457 - 457 462 - 462 
15 15 3 = 3 
215 4 219 106 6 112 
34 1 35 a - 7 
122,966 21,025 143,991 126,590 25,007 151,597 
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Countries of Birth of Immigrants.—In Table 7 will be found the countries 
of birth of immigrants into Canada in the last two fiscal years. The figures show 
that England is the birthplace of more of our immigrants than any other single 
country, with 25,569 in 1928. Poland came next with 19,448, the United States 
third with 19,419, Scotland fourth with 14,976 and Ireland fifth with 8,559, these 
two countries contributing largely out of their comparatively small populations. 
Czechoslovakians by birth numbered 6,039, Finns 5,347—while the immigration of 
German-born increased from 2,200 in 1927 to 4,494 in the last fiscal year. The 
aggregate of settlers born in the four Scandinavian countries was 11,316. 


7.—Countries of Birth of Immigrants arriving via Ocean Ports and from the United 
States, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1927 and 1928. 


1927. 1928. 
Countries of birth. 
Via Ocean From Via Ocean From 
Ports. US. Total. Ports. US. Total. 

Canadas oe rta toes oh tae 67 854 921 75 962 1,037 
United Statesia.csa1 ee een 378 15,928 16,306 385 19,034 19,419 
Talitag ena WU pal ae AIS 5, aura 22,949 WORE 24,160 24,054 1,615 25,569 
Drelan a see eae a el ets ae 8,775 270 9,045 8, 232 327 8,559 
Secotlandil we capi aera ace 14,340 651 14,991 14, 253 723 14,976 
Wiilsaiie ThE ees eee eee, iMag 46 1,817 2,220 56 2,276 
Lesser British Isles......... 142 10 152 153 5 158 
Newfoundland.............. 958 34 992 987 67 1,054 
St. Pierre and Miquelon..... - 2 2 1 = 1 
IMPOXICO ends eae oters ee enone 24 6 30 10 8) 19 
GenitraltA merica yi amesie 4 1 5 ~ it 1 
Honduras (Brie owie nies - i 1 2, - 2 
Other South America....... 8 3 11 13 4 17 
INV POUEING is Wi Me aie hae aces 16 3 19 23 6 29 

TSAI NER Meet Peace Be ad oe 17 1 18 14 3 17 
M@itlexens OE ante Wes stare aie 2 ~ 2 14 - 14 
Guiana) British..ses sae nee 17 1 18 15 2 17 
West Indies (Br:)........... 116 28 144 | 147 | 40 187 
West Indies (not Br.)........ if 1 8 5 6 11 
PUS EDIE Fhe, Cis dy diate crater eee 770 135 905 1,306 175 1,481 
Joyal VoaRiL Ve OL 3 5 Heke sms Au 2,204 45 2,249 2,286 52 2,338 
IBulearia: <c Ue ewer east 94 3 7 214 2 216 
Czechoslovakia............- 6, 659 26 6, 685 6,014 25 6,039 
MAN ce ee ee ee eee 5,800 38 5, 838 5, 287 60 5,347 
FLPANCO nee le oetes eionee Cee 358 42 400 724 63 787 
(Germanic wearer cccoee 2,012 188 2,200 4,270 224 4,494 
GRECEE Gise cee wee ie 358 31 389 588 47 635 
Tolland eee, erect tees 1,485 54 1,539 teeont 51 1,602 
Hungary 4,467 42 4,509 4,320 81 4,401 
dni hids Ovo erwy aces Sea ene man Aes 3, 258 85 3,343 S573 92 3,665 
USO AVA. ee tes siciee see 5,373 5,379 4,189 18 4,207 
POlANG en. soe eh cs se cree cere 18,120 112 18, 232 19,300 148 19,448 
Rumania eh eee een 2,555 49 2,604 4,192 58 4,250 
LE PEETE SS leah oP Sepang 6, 602 333 6,935 2,264 299 2,563 
Denmark.chbiuineneace ae 2,028 74 2,102 3,831 101 3, 932 
Weeland! Abe Maas crass cetee 31 1 3 28 3 31 
INGEWAVicce sehr nase pee nee a opo 284 3, 639 4,258 291 4,549 
Sy CUGI, Ace ep cid aur 1,921 256 9,178 2,563 241 2,804 
Siwitzerlandcerws cesta 759 37 796 793 50 843 
WKTAING cies Mietecus etoce ershets 2,186 7 2,193 977 2 979 
NUDED ee ce len ce eee 10 ~ 10 28 2 30 
BtOMIS hint echoes nee 84 - 84 129 1 130 
iD UNG NR, phe detent REEan Un 2 109 4 113 131 9 140 
erin eee. cheecee nee - 1,027 7 1,034 1,407 13 1,420 
Maltancecswcl hoe ns oe 38 1 39 51 2 53 
Pertiealo > eka. ode ee 5 —- 5 3 = 3 
a hewlad ec tR 22 4 26 18 2 20 
Other Kuropean Countries 

including Luxemburg...... 25 2 if 49 3 52 
ARSED CU Pete e ote takes 187 23 210 259 34 293 
Now Zealandie ts osccaik : 97 11 108 163 5 168 
Wirick (Br jest. cameo | 138 6 144 121 7 128 
Aitica (not BEr.). fives. viecics 13 6 19 16 4 20 
TAP RNEN be be Aa Te Dk a, 35 3 38 20 8 28 
ATINGNIALT: te Ree Le eeicn 15 - 15 7 3 10 
Cina... eevee coe 117 6 123 141 12 153 
Dngin Cor sto ie oe tee 199 10 209 240 23 263 
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7.—Countries of Birth of Immigrants arriving via Ocean Ports and from the United 
States, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1927 and 1928—concluded. 


1927. | 1928. 
Countries of birth. kG: lps pas cha eT EE eR LTSIL 1S 
ve hi aa From U.S.| Total. Me sen From U.S.| =Total. 

MRUUA Cure ei) AR 492 1 493 497 4 501 

LECT ee SI Re Ae eae ee a 6 - 6 - 2 

Tov ECO 1 a le eae 13 - 13 4 - 4 

SIEM sat aett Lv aaotatic< : 214 12 226 81 12 93 

PIITKOM eR oni sekr Ue. 5: 75 15 90 52 10 62 

Atlantic Ocean Islands (Br.) 34 1 35 27 4 31 
»Atlantic Ocean Islands (not 

PSR ree. fo eee Ss, 5 25 8 33 13 6 19 

POUR secs ste fan's 122,966 21,025 143,991 126,590 25,007 151,597 


Ports of Arrival of Immigrants.—Throughout the greater part of our 
history, Quebec has been the port at which the greatest number of our immigrants 
have landed. In the past few years, however, there has been a great increase in 
the immigrants arriving at the port of Halifax, those entering at this port in 1928 
being six times as many as in 1922. This would appear to be due to increasing 
immigration in the early spring months before the St. Lawrence is open to traffic. 
Figures for recent years are given in Table 8. 


8.—Total Immigration to Canada, by Chief Ports of Arrival, fiscal years ended Mar. 31 , 


1922-1928. 
Ports. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 

AV OMBES Ht mate cesta ci aida shes 40,730 Siler Aly 71,290 59,572 40, 963 63, 792 64,392 
MINI OUM cere er onto ee tats 8,318 8,580 23 , 533 9,501 12,245 16,889 14,176 
15ES) Mhcks 2 ae ae ied ai 7,119 5,039 19,279 21,965 20,490 37,677 43,072 
Worth Sydney ss-.i:c5 <.0'50 $181 1,426 4,884 1,085 435 712 832 
DRSGLC A a9 BS 1 i Ep - 69 113 72 i 89 7 
MVONGEANa\..enek tie wou eis oe - 171 437 200 144 192 272 
PVANCOUVER ss ctasicaks cen cet 1,448 797 1,130 1,144 ses 1,220 1,386 
WVNCEOTID Fie ee. earns kee 1,020 614 633 459 361 513 475 
BGM OTIC Ty Style tec cntvotaccha bars 1,543 2,430 6,157 1,452 1,163 1,402 1.641 
REOSCON cs te ce ties has 158 37 249 51 26 7 218 
ttier, POrtsen ois ee ee - - 334°], 43 121 433 119 
From the United States..... 29,345 22,007 20,521 15,818 18,778 21,025 25,007 

Total ck le. 89,999 72,887 | 148,560 | 111,362 96, 064 143,991 151,597 


1 Includes Sydney. 


Destinations of Immigrant Arrivals.—The destinations of the immigrant 
arrivals in Canada are given for the period from 1901 to 1928 in Table 9, which 
may be compared with the census tables on pages 89 and 90 showing the increase 
of population in the decades between 1901 and 1921. 

While immigration to the Maritime Provinces during the period was com- 
paratively small, totalling 195,968, that to Quebec and Ontario was very large. 
Since 1905 Ontario has received a larger number of immigrants annually than any 


other province of the Dominion, while Manitoba is usually second in this respect. 


The immigration to Eastern Canada (Maritime Provinces, Quebec and Ontario) 
has almost equalled that to Western Canada (Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta 
and British Columbia) in the 28-year period. 
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9.—Destinations of Immigrants into Canada, by Provinces, fiscal years ended 
June 30, 1901-06, and Mar. 31, 1907-28. 


Mari- pail yas 
time ° ask- olum- 
Fiscal years. Prov- |Quebec.|Ontario. Moe atche- Alber- bia and hk Totals. 
inces. one: wan. : Yukon | 2Aere: 

Terr’y. 
DOOM Res rca sete, ees cree eters 2,144} 10,216 6,208} 11,254 14,160 2,600 2,567 49,149 
LOO 2 ate eee eee eee 2,012 8,817 9,798) 17,422 22,199 3,483 3,348 67,379 
TOUS Sere cee. en eect 5,821] 17,040] 14,854) 39,535 43,898 5,378 1,838 128,364 
POOR Pe ecre othe oe eee 5,448] 20,222} 21,266] 34,911 40,397 6,994 1,093 130,331 
MOQ Ate ed ce 4,128) 23,666)° 35,811) + 35,387 39, 289 6,008 1,977 146, 266 
TROGIR eRe Be 6,381] 25,212] 52,746] 35,648} 28,728, 26,177] 12,406 1,766 189,064 
i (9 mos.).. ae 6,510} 18,319] 382,654} 20,273) 15,307] 17,559) 13,650 395 124, 667. 
TOS cee te Stat AA a8 oo 10,360] 44,157| 75,1383! 39,789] 30,590) 31,477] 30,768 195 262,469 
IDS Oe perme Sera oteaceaKA aS Stree 6,517} 19,733) 29,265) 19,702) 22,146] 27,651) 21,862 32 146, 908 
LONG ees 25% au eae. 10,644] 28,524): 46,129} 21,049] 29,218) 42,509) 30,721 - 208,794 
TOUTES ete yak ayy 13,236] 42,914] 80,035] 34,653) 40,763) 44,782] 54,701 - 311,084 
MOU AC ec cee ne 15,973] 50,602) 100,227) 48,477) 46,158] 45,957) 51,843 - 354,237 
LOT SE ein ek nee em oie 19,806} 64,835] 122,798] 43,813] 45,147] 48,073) 57,960 - 402, 432 
AO) Oa ee ee eee eee Smee 16,730} 80,368) 123,792} 41,640] 40,999} 438,741) 37,608 = 384, 878 
OTS: ye Mae Nee rsh tae nes 11,104} 31,053] 44,873] 18,196) 16,173) 18,263} 10,127 - 144,789 
LOL Gh eet cde es Sr 5,981 8,274) 14,743 8,487 6,001 7,215 2,836 ~ 48,537 
ASD fe eta So aks ee a aL 5,710} 10,930} 26,078 5,247 9,874) 12,418 ea dilig, - 75,374 
TOUS eee tes coe ores 5, 247 9,059] . 23,754 6,262) | 12,3821 16,821 5,559 ~ 79,074 
DO BOR iret ne sis seg Sees | 3,860 6,772} 13,826 4,862 8,552) 11,640 8,190 - 57,702 
RO PAD Ese \ eye ne eb a ae tt 5,554] 13,078} 39,344] 11,387) 14,287) 20,000] 13,686 - 117,336 
LOD LSRHer ils eee ashe ee ee 6,353] 21,100] 62,572) 12,649) 138,392) 17,781) 14,630 - 148,477 
LODO es dit ets ca, 38,222) 13,724) 34,590 8,904 9,894] 11,825 7,840 = 89,999 
NS PA ay SD REE Soe ty h 3, 298 9,343) 30,444 6,037 8,186 8,798 6,781 - 72,887 
TODA Wek Py hg, ee ae 7,940} 19,979} 65,280} 21,451] 13,200] 10,430) 10,280 - 148,560 
LO ZORA. Soe creer ties 3,153} 16,279} 45,912} 11,772) 14,041) 10,952 9,253 - 111,362 
Led Oe ee NA ine, SNE 1,670] 11,367} 29,293} 19,079} 13,816} 12,540 8, 212 87 96,064 
1 PAT ASECA EEO ete UN eee 8,125] 16,642} 40,604) 36,739) 20,085) 16,367] 10,410 16} 143,991! 
TODS oie eels ciara csiae 3,741] 18,469} 45,052] 43,596] 15,331° 15,473 9,891 5} 151,597! 
Total tec 195,968] 660,694/1,267,081| 643,211 1,152, 662 458,794 13,319/4,391, 7712 


1 Includes immigrants destined for the Northwest Territories: 3 in 1927 and 39 in 1928. 


Occupations of Immigrant Arrivals.—As stated below in the paragraphs 
dealing with immigration policy, the settlers most universally acceptable to 
Canadians are those who settle on the land or those females who enter domestic 
service. In Table 10 will be found statistics of the occupations of immigrant 
‘arrivals in Canada during the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1927 and 1928. 


10.—Occupations and Destinations of Immigrants arriving in Canada in the 
fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1927 and 1928. 


1927. 1928. 
Description. Via From the Via From the 
Ocean United | Totals. Ocean United | Totals. 
Ports. States. Ports. States. 
Farmers and farm labourers— 
MCI rE He sles eles aoe OL Tee 55, 650 5,233 60, 883 56,409 5,318 61,727 
Womens?s Hits. kik aoe cateaen occ 5,460 1, 203 6, 663 ||. 5, 686 1,276 6,962 
@lnildrents: tae can ree oe cee 12,717 1,691 14, 408 12,860 1, 767 14, 627 
General labourers— 5, 
Went sy 2ONC eee, Ree eee eee 4,862 1,323 6,185 4,364 1,784 6,148 
AWEOMTIGN at. tee orice See eee 847 224 1,071 815 260 1,075 
@hildrenst Se a oe ere 1,454 205 1,659 1,402 279 1,681 
Mechanics— 
Mit HAE eh Rca AU ec ite eae een 4,617 1,774 6,391 4,366 2,305 6,671 
IWOmens theta. ene ec een F< sie, 1,562 398 1,960 1,397 546 1,943 
Childrentieees sabe. dis those ee 1,184 303 1,487 920 409 1,329 
Clerks, traders, etc.— 
(Merk eee Ss. otha es sheet eee 2,105 978 | - 3,083 2,225 1,551 3,776 
Women 3. fie. ok; arate oc eer eee ' 1,064 362 1,426 988 588 1,576 
Children ties tae seein ee 663 186 849 573 291 864 
Miners— 
Mendes; 2 AGRA S ieee nates 965 151 1,116 541 157 698 
IWOMment Sees names. cide ceeerr eee 104 10 114 102 17 119 


Children. <sacdcsowsieg natierwau ts sche 127 7 134 139 u 150 
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4 a: 
1 10.—Occupations and Destinations of Immigrants arriving in Canada in the fiscal 
years ended Mar. 31, 1927 and 1928—concluded. 
1927. 1928. 
Description. Via |From the Via |From the 
a Ocean United | Totals. || Ocean | United | Totals. 

4 Ports. | States. Ports, | States. 
? 
4 Domestics— P 
BUNIRODP SL Syl d'y's « nie'njcth We scoters eran 13,019 538 13, 557 14,798 516 15,314 
. Not classified— 

TAL) Ssblk. so tits seas age ss ORERK 1,564 1,240 2,854 1,603 1,581 3,184 
q VOMIOW cc ciisls sieisithinls «chee eeeee.: 7,592 2,445 10,037 8,570 2,899 11,469 
; MIO eerie Seren migevied evinyrve rents 7,410 2,704} 10,114 8,832 3,452 12,284 

Totals— 

| WOM seal cet charalars eherqvlateters areca eiemane aerarsiere 69, 763 10,749 80,512 || 69,508 12, 696 82,204 
oP PWV OHA GTIL 5 sip sieta cis as soriivin's a0 efaeld'e sells 29, 648 5,180. 34,828 32,356 6,102 38, 458 
~ AO BUARAN seis yc ieide esate e see. 23,555 5,096 28,651 24,726 6,209 30, 935 
: f Totals... Wo... seks. 122,966 21,025 | 143,991 || 126,590 25,007 151,597 
| Destination— 
z Maritime Provinces............++05: 2,738 387 3,125 || . 3,352 389 3,741 
q BIB DOG cosy sects s 104 MORK APT a 13,735 2,907] 16,642} 14,635 3,834 18,469 
, CDRGRPIO MSs ais dic a wigs Dawind's sles ene wie 34,769 5, 835 40, 604 35,990 9,062 45,052 
, F RUMOR wis Sdlncaie ha She am baie esie iy 35,469 1,290 36,739 42,432 1,164 43,596 
y BBSKACONOWAN, .oseceesleiscesscpoess 16,423 3,662 | 20,085 || 11,836 3,495 15,331 
oe barteri ds rhe: a): wR Re 11,780 4,587 | 16,367 || 10,895 4,578 15,473 

Paritish: COMMDISG «oo 0:55. cos sens aes 8,060 2,316 10,376 7,426 2,465 9,891 
: Marorand NoOW.tU othe eek 4 30 34 23 16 39 
4 PCI IV ODT ve « duncan ce pulsalud oka ae’ 8 11 19 1 4 5 
. ; 1Includes domestics under 18 years of age. . 
Prohibited Immigrants.—The following is a summary of the classes ite 
/ admission to Canada is prohibited under the existing regulations. These regula- 


: tions, however, do not apply to Canadian citizens or persons having Canadian 
’ domicile:— 


(1) Imbeciles, feebleminded persons, epileptics, insane persons, persons 
‘ df: constitutional psychopathic inferiority, persons suffering from chronic 
A alcoholism and those mentally defective to such a degree as to affect their 
< ability to earn a living. 

(2) Persons afflicted with tuberculosis or with any iialescniiel contagious 
or infectious disease or a disease which may be dangerous to public health; 
| immigrants who are dumb, blind or otherwise physically defective. 

(3) Prostitutes and women and girls coming to Canada for any immoral 
purpose, pimps, procurers and persons who have been convicted of any crime 
Ss involving moral turpitude. 

F (4) Professional beggars or vagrants, charity-aided immigrants and persons 
who are likely to become public charges. 

(5) Anarchists, persons who disbelieve in or are opposed to organized 

government or who belong to any organization teaching disbelief in or opposi- 
‘of tion to organized government, persons who have been guilty of espionage or 
ie high treason and persons who have been deported from Canada. 
er (6) Persons over fifteen years of age unable to read. ‘The literacy test, 
: however, does not apply to a father or grandfather over fifty-five years of 
. age, or to a wife, mother, grandmother or unmarried daughter or widowed 
" daughter. 


The Immigration Act provides for the rejection and deportation of ae 
belonging to the prohibited classes, and also for the deportation of those who become 
undesirables within five years delay legal entry. , 

The operation of the above regulations is illustrated in Tables 11 and 12, which 
give the nun‘ber of immigrants rejected or deported after admission, the causes of 


such rejection or deportation, and the nationalities of those deported, for each of the 
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ten fiscal years ended 1919 to 1928, together with the totals for the 26 fiscal years 
from 1903 to 1928. 


11.— Rejections of Immigrants upon arrival at Ocean Ports, by Principal Causes 
and Nationalities, fiscal years ended 1903-1928. 


1903 


Items. to | 1919. | 1920. | 1921. | 1922. | 1923. | 1924. | 1925. | 1926. | 1927. | 1928. | Totals. 
1918. 
By Causes— 

Medical causes...... 4,955 19 21 99 60 SH eSsO 83 40 95} 104) 5,643 
CiviMealsesay.e- ea. 7,534 51} 641) 854] 1,023} 595) 862} 948) 226) 594; 215) 13,543 
Totals.......5.. 12,489 70} 662; 953) 1,083; 632) 992) 1,031) 266} 689) 319) 19,186 

By Natio.ialities— 
IBritishiet: wae esos 1,655 LAs 08 | GAL93t pa 153 98) LSA el 99 209 | 209)a MSO es O Ae 
VINeTICan hn eee 270 9 8 11 7 4 6 11 - 5 2 oo 


Other countries..... 10,564 50} 546 749 923 530 799|. 821 154. 475 167; 15,781 


12.—Deportations of Immigrants after Admission, by Principal Causes and by 
Nationalities, fiscal years ended 1903-1928. 


1903 
Items. to | 1919. | 1920. | 1921. | 1922. | 1928. | 1924. | 1925. | 1926. | 1927. | 1928. | Totals. 

1918. 

By Causes— 

Medical causes...... 3,588 70 is 133 313 282 649 420 410 470 519 6,977 
Public charges......| 5,244 103) 158) 236) 950) 679) 775) 548) 506) 354) 430] 9,978 
Criminality.:....... 251743 1 O286)6 7 884 \h) O86) 6380) 4543|- O11 5204531 447) 46 400 
Other civil causes...| 1,033 35 22 aime OS 76 93 58} 189) 149) 257; 2,069 


Accompanying de- 


ported persons. . 242 10 18 37 48 52 78 145 158 165 254 1,207 
Totals), (0026. 23: 12,850; 454) 655] 1,044] 2,046] 1,632] 2,106] 1,686] 1,716] 1,585] 1,886] 27,660 

By Nationalities— 
Britisin ieee) eee 7,011 99 184} 295) 1,107; 888) 1,377) 985) 899} 808) 1,047) 14,700 
American........... 3,100)" 279-7392) . 616)7° 725) S20)P 4TH 23821) 11330" Sol 2079 7,348 
Other countries..... 2,739 76 TO) SS 1SSI PP QL4a i 2241 - SIZ B80\)s 487). F426) 542i enon Ore 


Juvenile _Immigrants.—Among the most generally acceptable immigrant 
arrivals are the juveniles of both sexes who are trained by highly accredited British 
organizations for Canadian life before coming to Canada, the boys being taught the 
lighter branches of farm work, while the girls are instructed in domestic. occupations. 
On arrival in Canada the boys are placed on farms, while the girls are placed either 
in town or country, but the organizations remain the legal guardians of the children 
until they have reached maturity, and in addition the children are subject to efficient 
and recurrent Government inspection until they reach their nineteenth year. This 
inspection is under the control of the Supervisor of Juvenile Immigration. 

Under the British Empire Settlement Act, the term “children”? is now applied 
to all immigrants up to 17 years of age, migrating to Canada under the auspices 
of recognized organizations. These organizations have profited by the Oversea 
Settlement Agreement, which provides free transportation for the boys-and girls 
from 14 to 17 years of age migrating to Canada under the auspices of approved 


societies and proposing to work on the land or as domestic workers. Juvenile im- © 


migrants of this type included 1,866 boys and 204 girls in the fiscal year ended 
Mar. 31, 1928. 

The number of juveniles immigrated to Canada in each year since 1901, together 
with the number of applications for their services, is given in Table 13, from which 
it may be seen that the applications in recent years were from 6 to 15 times the 
number of young persons immigrated. 
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13.—Juvenile Immigrants and Applications for their Services, 1901-1928. 


Nortr.—Juvenile immigrants are included in the total number of immigrants recorded elsewhere. 


| Juvenile {Applications Juvenile {Applications 

Fiscal Y ears. Immi- for their Fiscal Y ears. Immi- for their 

grants. services. grants. services. 

No. No. No. No. 

SR es ves ce 977 OR S55 | | NEOUGI SS 25 eis aed eee. 821 31,725 
ener Meir bk Guate< te 1,540 Sy OST NE LOLA pein sae ee 251 28,990 
BEDE ce isk Sinayeince, « 1,979 TAL LOLS coe ake cee mee dat: - 17,916 
1b ae ie 2,212 POND Coe VL OUON etree Gather Ort. - 11,718 
LUD SES 4 ee 2,814 Li Saor li LOLs tract aed fash weroeeeet 155 10, 235 
LLL a eG Ag ae a 3, 258 DOTS FATE LOD berg worattee i Pe cae eke 1,426 19,841 
| L/S ee ied 1,455 Tas SOOHHARO DO Ete Meme eh wchouet con: eal 15,371 
REISER eee ee lo 2,370 HICSS SOM ILS ts SE 27a eel Re eR 1,184 17,005 
UMTETE eo, Ree denies ite mea 2,424 Pa ARTO O DAN Oa Mpls cat Ak Sere 2,080 22,193 
TT OS eee ee ee 2,422 LS AC teale O20 erat eee eae Ue wae AEB 2,000 13,971 
PMU re sted, Seah g nigss Scalp ned 2,524 PAMST ESS lik OH ee ae oem Oy Race eas 1,862 13,988 
TIE) eRe 3 ea Oe OE 2,689 O15 O40 WTO OT ae erecta tetas cee iar 1,741 12,446 
MMe reek ("scorers Chale oo 2,642 3d ;A0S) | POZS Ae teen Sek eta.) raed 2,070 12,459 
Spcarerterh nen eeeeny, Se Foci y 2,318 Sleds aa 
FY ermine: hihi ey Wa ie oe asia Wiad 1,899 30.854 Totaky.o.suenuherth 48, 230 526, 732 


1 Nine months. 


Oriental Immigration.—The immigration to Canada of labourers belonging 
to the Asiatic races, able because of their low standard of living to underbid the 
white man in selling his labour, is fundamentally an economic rather than a racial 
problem, affecting most of all those portions of the country which are nearest to the 
East and the classes which feel their economic position threatened. <A record of 


_ Oriental immigration since the commencement of the century is given in Table 14. 


14.— Record of Oriental Immigration, 1961-1928. 


Fiscal Chi- | Japan- | East { Fiseal Chi- | Japan- {| East , 
Years. nese. ese. |Indians,| 1°t@l. Years. | nese. ese. |Indians.| / tal. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 

QUID CARRIE ers ae 2,544 6 Soe SOUP NN OL Ga Sirimree ee nce 89 401 1 491 
Loe ree 3,587 - Soi LEPC Coull LOM dete te deem iat ee 393 648 - 1,041 
OU ots 5 sis atthe vcadt 5,329 - ESA rs RSP ATA led alll Roveaw nas lies ear 769 883 - 1,652 
aRO Eo tictehe 52: 4,847 - SEA OAg i TOO eas tert cine 4,333 1,178 - 5,511 
TEC eee ae ea 77 354 45 AUG || 1920306 oon Sen 544 711 - 1,255 
SS ae ik 168 1,922 OMe Ate Nil Gales the te secrets: 2,435 532 10 2,977 
NOT se os salts. 291 QiO42 Re QepQa ee 445g LORD Sean Neos ee 1,746 471 13 2,230 
OOS ek ies oi. 2,234 7,601 DAGON eas; NOLS owe eee neal 711 369 21 1,101 
POO OnRet Yini ok 2,106 495 Gol OO Gly OLE! eriset Sa: 674 448 40 1,162 
SOU Se eee 2,302 271 LOWE SSa OLN OD a. niente Me - 501 46 547 
i ae eg 5,320 437 Does TOs LOZ mona es - 421 62 483 
Re 2 AS fas ake 6,581 765 3 CREO ANS (wen vas ste is a 475 60 537 
NGL Sa ae ete 7,445 724 Die Ose alle LOLS ea nena 3 478 56 537 
OMAR) rss 5,512 856 88 | 6,456 SS 
TLS tS ee 1,258 592 —} 1.850 Total..... 61,300 | 23,581 | 5,605 | 90,486 


1 Nine months. 


Chinese Immigration.—Oriental immigration to the Pacific Coast of North 
America appears to have commenced with the coming of Chinese immigrants about 
the time of the discovery of gold in California in 1849, and British Columbia appears 
to have received its first Chinese immigrants some time before 1870. The original 
occupation of these immigrants was as laundrymen and domestic servants. As 
early as 1872 Chinese were employed in the coal mines of the province and the 


Legislature was already considering the imposition of a poll tax on Chinese, the 


same proposition coming up later in the Dominion Parliament with the design 
of preventing the employment of Chinese labour in railway construction. A Royal 
Commission was appointed by the Dominion Government in 1884 to investigate 
the question of Chinese immigration and this Commission recommended the impo- 
sition of a head tax of $10 upon Chinese entering Canada, together with registration 


and special legislation regulating Chinese domestic servants. This led to the 
71120—134 
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passage of legislation in 1885 (48-49 Vict., c. 71), providing that thereafter Chinese 

of the labouring class should be required, as a condition of entering into Canada, 

to pay a head tax of $50 each. On Jan. 1, 1901 (63-64 Vict., c. 32) this tax 
was increased to $100, and on Jan. 1, 1904 (3 Edw. VII, c. 8), after another Royal 
Commission had reported upon this matter, the head tax was further increased to 
$500. This tax was paid by all Chinese immigrants except consular officers, mer- 
chants and clergymen and their families, tourists, men of science, students and 
teachers. In spite of this restrictive legislation, the number of Chinese enumerated 

at the censuses has risen from 4,383 in 1881 to 17,312 in 1901, to 27,774 in 191l and 
to 39,587 in 1921. Of this latter number, 37,163 are males and only 2,424 females. 
Some 60 p.c. of all the Chinese in Canada, viz., 23,533, are residents of British 
Columbia. 


15.— Record of Chinese Immigration, fiscal years ended 1886-1928. 


Percentage oi 


Paying | Exempt ee ee Registra- Total 


Fiscal Years. tax. from tax. pieage sce Revenue. 
from tax. 
No. No. p.c. No. $ 

TSSO=O 1: Re ee A Rie tana | OR he eee 4,590 222 4-61 7,041 239, 664 
GSO gee OE es Siar nk RUE IA BED 8 Ge SOB AOS th BP ni ae Ae 3,276 6 0-18 2,168 166, 503 
TS OS erste cyerece ee erase oe acto ate beetettte isthe stare hpecmereua ete acaete 2,244 14 0-62 1,277 113,491 
A boll Re Pa aD) Ais BA PR he Or: Fs bas APR cL e AEG ARs 2,087 22 1-04 666 105,021 
st) Es bie lta ROR Geto MOREE ROS OPE ec RES Cie ere Dea e e 1,440 22 1-50 473 72,475 
TSOG ee SE ak a eee en Ohh CARE Rhee) 1,762 24 1-34 697 88, 800 
BOY Mee IAA Aad, 5 cd NOPE ooo cbc DERE, Uo IR oR 2,447 24 0-97 768 123,119 
1 B31): Papen artes aN NE Ee sa Er anger Bh ys PIS ES) 17 0:78 802 109,754 
DSO ree fetid Cae en ae ae thal cic tgmecalit cue HR ede NOL woreweaet 4,385 17 0°39 859 220,310 
TQ0Q ee al at ca here ar ed 4 Goeate ke ie eat ee 4,231 26 0-61 1,102 215,102 
NOOISER Ricci Oak toe ete eee tn Marner ca 2,518 26 1-02 1,204 178,704 
BY Dae eed meme RUE ager a a AA gS ab Bite ies 3,525 62 1-73 1,922 364,972 
1903 Ee he once VS ea ee Be eo ee 5,245 84 1-58 2,044 526, 744 
MOOS. AP tees tke MARAE coe Oe merit tee aren eer 4,719 128 2-64 1,920 474,420 
GOS yoy Meee ents a Searels ody naee weet ce ata 69 89-61 2,080 6,080 
TOO Ger Wa 62 Bias © S Sept tnctes Gok Ne teet) ee a ae tet ee 22 146 86-90 2,421 13,521 
TOOT, Fee eae are r han Beare tert ee arn rete 91 200 68-73 2,594 48,094 
LOOS eRe h ecole y arte Oe Be Dias Rook Byte arce scree 1,482 752 33-67 3,535 746,535 
mC OU Cie Tre he as RUN eRe TS” pabeo oay JNA TN Ee RL eh Oy er 1,411 695 33-00 3,731 713,181 
EGO ees iek lute cnc BPs se Ae cee Pes Ro eisai oe ake Srteehteeceys 1,614 688 29°89 4,002 813,003 
OA Fa re Pict edocs GIs re RE RNs ASO ROE 6 ool athe Serene ee 4,515 805 15-13 3,956 | 2,262,056 
DOLD es Reals Te Oe een een et ree 2: ar he pele tara 6,083 498 7-57 | 4,322 | 3,049,722 
pS Sete OA Deas AN IRE ae Se i RTE aes FB 7,078 367 4-93 8,742 | 3,549,242 
EO Beet. roan RR a RAs © ores tte GIRO eee eS wi: as 5,274 238 4-32 8,450 | 2,644,593 
SUD crotaspeetomiys acdc re eres ara. bole para lahe aes triste Ceaetne icres 1,155 103 8-19 4,373 588,124 
TGUG TAM a abies oe E cle Miser a ace Coin crn 20 69 77°53 4,064 19,389 
TOU A ele one ee EE ee bere 272 121 30-78 3,312 140,487 
LOIS Rae eC SR: eae kane hei ean an os Se aS 650 119 15-47 2,907 336, 757 
LOL GS Siok A retoceieerapenenccnrsteeesteye en ne ee een 4,066 267 6°16 3,244 | 2,069,669 
LOQO Si wscloveny, tekyrotaitls uctaee uvbitinerd onesies terete egeaecete late 363 181 33°27 5,529 538,479 
1S 7A Ea, neti Ray ta ap ta: SOL aa RNG TE AS 885 1,550 63-66 6,807 474,332 
A pe i Sg. CARES ERR EAE ESE OU, POE RES SN eer ee 1,459 287 16-44 7,532 743 ,032 
TO 2S ir es Ax tarncrieete oh ocr ethnics nc yeaa te eLearn 652 59 8-30 6, 682 434,557 -* 
QQ Pe MeL Fae fea Bites WARN easy ee 625 61 7°54 5,661 334,039 
LO OBN «co torerc: Sebo chtet see cakes tea donee Soo ogee ~ ~ - 5,992 308, 659 
LOQG. CR eee ce oes Cee eee ee ent er Aad ae Cae - = - 3,947 25,969 
GES are tase ACERS AA: eM, (Et one Arata - 2 100-00 5,987 14, 844 
071 ye RR AY A ONIN SA Ne rate ee eos > okt 2 1 33°33 5,087 25, 679 

otal ome ri, ee een tee 82,371 7,962 8-8i | 128,593 122,899,072 


1 Nine months. 


The Chinese Immigration Act of 1923 (13-14 Geo. V, c. 38), restricts the entry 
to or landing in Canada of persons of Chinese origin or descent, irrespective of 
allegiance or citizenship, other than Government representatives, Chinese children 
born in Canada, merchants (defined by what regulations the Minister of Immigra- 
tion and Colonization may prescribe) and students—the last two classes to possess | 
passports issued by the Government of China and endorsed by a Canadian immi- | 
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gration officer. As a result, no Chinese were admitted to the country as immigrants 
in the fiscal years ended 1925 and 1926; two are shown by the above table to have 
been admitted in 1927 and three in 1928. 


Japanese Immigrants——Japanese immigration to Canada commenced about 
1896, and a total of some 12,000 came in between then and 1900, but at the census 
of 1901 the total number enumerated as domiciled in the Dominion was only 
4,738; in 1911, 9,021; in 1921, 15,868, 15,006 of these latter being domiciled in 
British Columbia. The immigration of Japanese was especially active in the fiscal 
years 1906 to 1908, in which three years a total of 11,565 entered the country. In 
the latter year an agreement was made with the Japanese Government, under 
which the latter undertook to limit the number of passports issued to Japanese 
immigrants to Canada, while the Canadian Government agreed to admit those 
possessing such passports. The statistics of Table 14 show that in this way Japanese 
immigration to Canada has been effectively restricted. 

- Hast Indian Immigrants.—EHast Indian immigration to Canada, like Japanese, 
is shown by the statistics of Table 14 to have been negligible down to 1907, when 
no fewer than 2,124 East Indian immigrants arrived. However, as a consequence 
of the operation of section 38 of the Immigration Act of 1910, East Indian immi- 
gration has since that date been comparatively small. <A resolution of the Imperial 
War Conference of 1918 declared that “‘it is the inherent function of the Govern- 
ments of the several communities of the British Commonwealth that each should 
enjoy complete control of the composition of its own population by means of res- 
_ triction on immigration from any of the other communities”. However, it was 

recommended that East Indians already permanently domiciled in other British 
countries should be allowed to bring in their wives and minor children, a recom- 
mendation which was confirmed, so far as Canada was concerned, by Order in 
Council of Mar. 26, 1919. However, in the eight fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1921 
to 1928, only 10, 13, 21, 40, 46, 62, 60 and 56 East Indian immigrants respectively 
were_admitted. 

Expenditure on Immigration.—The sums expended by the Dominion 
Government on immigration in each of the fiscal years ended 1868 to 1928 inclu- 
sive, as stated in the Public Accounts issued annually by the Department of Finance, 
are shown in Table 16. 


16.—Expenditure on Immigration in the fiscal years ended 1868-1928. 
(Compiled from the Public Accounts.) 


Years $ Years $ Years $ 
oe ah ee ey 373,908 ||. 1898...6.....| 261,195 1 1913;...0.....) 1,427,112 
Ber wapioe & 511,209 |} 1899.........] 255,879 || 1914.........] 1,893,298 
eta cae aay 423 SOL 1900. odes. oe ly 404, 00001) 191D no. She L658 0182 
Beane aR 257,355 |] 1901.........] 444,730 |] 1916.........] 1,307,480 
ifs! aroiwyatatone 341,236 |] 1902.........] 494,842 |] 1917.........] 1,181,991 
WoNarefevevate 244,789 1} 1903.........| 642,914 || 1918.........] 1,211,954 
Weegee 2025490), 19042 ...ac.2) 744, 7884 19196. 3..2 112079 
EA Soe 110;5002:|) 1905.2 .220.5-210 O%2;000 HW LO20) soc. n steel, 38S, 185 
Bei lneehe 181,045 |} 1906.........] 842,668 |] 1921.........] 1,688,961 
SAGA See Tie OOD ll L907 te ee tee Old cOLiiU22nen eee (2.002 oad 
aida he 180, 677 || 1908........«<..|1,074,607 | 1923........¢3) 7 1,987, 745 
AE to Hie 202,235 || 1909.........] 979,826 |-1924.........] 2,417,374? 
Pome Son. 195,653 || 1910.........] 960,676 jj 1925.........] 2,823,920? 
Pectoral. sell 2l4,200 I L896... sec we 1205 199s) TOUT 3 cece 1,079,130 }| 1926......... 2,328, 9312 
BSB eee mieis,cc0! 215, BSW GLSO Valens crete «2 127,488 1912. ie sees 1,865,000 || 1927......... 2,338, 992 
1 Pe tes = Sn Be 2,704, 698 
Total...... 47,034 897. 


i Nine months. 
2 Includes expenditure on British Empire Exhibition:—1924, $649,882; 1925, $599,797; 1926, $70,661. 
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Recent Emigration from Canada.—An important factor tending to offset 
our immigration activities was a movement from Canada to the United States 
which attained considerable proportions at certain periods during recent years. 
The quota system of immigration regulation, applied by the United States Govern- 
ment against European immigrants but not against Canadians, had the effect of 
limiting immigration to the United States and as a consequence offering especially 
attractive inducements to Canadians to enter the United States. No record of 
this movement had ever been kept by the Canadian Government, and, while the 
seriousness of the movement was recognized, its magnitude, as indicated by the 
United States returns, was questioned, on the ground that these returns did not 
make allowance for Canadians returning to Canada after a more or less extended 
period of residence in the United States. The Canadian Department of Immigra- 
tion and Colonization was convinced that a very considerable return movement 
was taking place, but until 1924 no attempt was made to ascertain the exact magni- 
tude of that movement. In that year immigration officers were instructed to take 
note of Canadians returning to Canada from the United States after an absence 
of more than six months in that country; the results are tabulated in Table 17. 


Another circumstance which has in the past occasioned a considerable move- 
ment from Canada to the United States has no doubt been the practice of EKuro- 
peans entering Canada, apparently as bona fide immigrants, but really with the 
intention of entering the United States as soon as the quota restrictions would 
permit them to do so. The recent tightening up of the American regulations con- 
cerning persons entering the United States from Canada and the active co-opera- 
tion of the Canadian Department of Immigration and Colonization in discouraging 
this traffic, seem likely to reduce a movement which is already distinctly on the 
wane. 


Table 17 shows the number of Canadians returning from the United States 
from April 1, 1924, to December, 1928. 


17.—Canadians returned from the United States, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1925- 
1928, and April- December, 1928. 


British 
Subjects 
: Canadian- | who had | Naturalized 
Fiscal Years ended Mar. 31. born acquired Canadian Total. 
Citizens. Canadian Citizens. 

Domicile. 
LOB aN eS. bist thoes eee tee Ge teed Re eee Lie wets gf AREA 36,473 4,487 2,815 an Ahoniao 
TOZG SAU, cher Le an ee ba atin Sk ORAM) pte 40, 246 4,102 2,873 47,221 
POZPL REALS RW AGH eee go R LAREN. Goma ny a he ee B. 49, 255 5,326 2,376 56,957 
NGOS eh ie os AROSE, Rees i an oh d SER Ras sulk a nla 3D, 137, 3, 280 1,470 39, 887 
1928—April-Decemberyes5 2 eee ae ab ernd. wheat ede 24, 890 2,225 840 27,955 


Non-immigrants entering Canada.—In Table 18 will be found the number 
of returning Canadians and other non-immigrants who entered Canada through 
ocean ports in the two latest fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1927 and 1928. The grand 
total of such persons was 48,560 in 1928. 
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18.—Returning Canadians and Other Non-immigrants entering Canada via Ocean 
Ports, by Class of Travel, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1927 and 1928. 


1927. 1928. 


Description. nn a 

Cabin Third Cabin Third 

Saloon. Class. Class. Saloon. Class. Class. 
Canadian-born returning..... 3,956 6, 807 5,454 2,014 5,887 5,912 
British-born returning....... 769 5,054 11,226 391 3, 891 12,636 
British naturalized returning 558 1,168 1, 693 224 886 1,619 
Alien nationals returning..... 93 536 1,772 71 324 1,544 
Non-immigrant tourist...... 1,908 5,086 OF Sbr 1; 207 4,720 3,676 

ts professional. 7 19 6 1 - ¥ 

zh student..... 43 36 11 16 29 21 
Se theatrical... 1 45 17 - 39 26 
- ee in transit.... 1,486 1,359 332 1,631 1,301 294 
Wotals), 2s. savn 8,821 20,110 22,862 5,695 17,137 25,728 


Section 2.—Immigration Policy. 


The crest of the wave of immigration into Canada was in the years preceding 
the Great War, when the total immigration reached 402,432 in the fiscal year ended 
Mar. 31, 1918. This movement was largely due to the policy of giving free govern- 
ment lands to those who would undertake to live upon them and perform certain 
residence and’ development duties and to the opportunities for all classes of labour 
in railroad and other construction work. The homestead entries for the period 
of the fiscal years 1901 to 1914, inclusive, numbered 434,862, and represented the 
enormous area of more than 70,000,000 acres of fertile land in the provinces of 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and certain portions of British Columbia, granted 
free to settlers as an inducement toward the development of the country. 

The war interrupted the flow of immigration, and with the return of peace 
new conditions called for new policies. First and most pressing of these was the 
problem of re-absorbing into civil life the hundreds of thousands of returning 
soldiers. The realization that Canada had been somewhat optimistic in its railway 
undertakings had also been borne in upon the public, and immigration policies 
had to be so shaped as to avoid the necessity of further railway construction on a 
large scale at any early date. This meant that free government lands, of which 
millions of acres were still available, but mostly in districts remote from railway 
services, ceased to be a magnet. With the ordinary channels of employment filled 
with returning soldiers, and free government lands located at such distances from 
railways that settlement upon them could not be generally encouraged, the Depart- 
ment of Immigration and Colonization found it necessary to restrict its activities 
almost exclusively to those who were in a position to buy land, or were prepared 
to take farm employment, and to household workers. This strictly selective policy, 
combined with certain restrictive regulations which were a natural aftermath of 
the war, and other conditions such as the high cost of transportation and the depre- 
ciation of European currencies, resulted in a relatively small movement of immi- 
grants to Canada in comparison with the great numbers admitted during the years 


from 1910 to 1914. 


During 1923, on account of the return of prosperity and the absorption of 
surplus labour, it became increasingly evident that popular opinion in Canada 
favoured a resumption of immigration activities on a considerable scale and the 
Government announced its intention of encouraging the migration of the largest 
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possible number of those classes of settlers which Canada could absorb. This elicited 
favourable comment in the British press, which welcomed a resumption of Canadian 
immigration activities. While there are would-be immigrants into Canada who are 
not suited for the Dominion owing to physical, moral or industrial unfitness or 
because they belong to races that cannot be assimilated without social or economic 
loss to Canada, there are in Great Britain and Continental Europe tens of thousands 
of skilled workers and unskilled workers (not agriculturists) who would be an asset 
to Canada if steady employment could be found for them. 

Recognition of the fact that there are many families in Great Britain and 
Ireland who would make good settlers in Canada but are hampered by the high cost 
of transportation, resulted in an arrangement being entered into with the British 
Government, under which assistance in bearing the transportation expenses of 
selected immigrants, by means of reduced passage in the case of adults and free 
passage in the case of children under 17, was provided. The agreement provided 
assistance to four classes of British immigrants, viz.:—(a) married agriculturists 
and their families; (b) single farm labourers; (c) houseworkers; (d) juvenile immi- 
grants. The assistance to juvenile immigrants (class ‘“‘d’’) was limited to those 
between 14 and 17 years of age. All assistance was for third class ocean and colonist 
rail transportation, repayable without interest. One feature of the Empire Settle- 
ment Agreement provided for nomination in Canada, so that any British subject 
residing in Canada may nominate a relative, friend or acquaintance who on arrival 
will be engaged in farming or in housework. Provision was also made for nomi- 
nation by description where British help was wanted and the nominator was not 
acquainted with a suitable migrant. 

The first assisted passage agreement was made in April, 1923. Others followed 
in 1924 and 1925, continuing the principle of loan to the adult, where necessary, 
of the entire cost of transportation. On Jan. 1, 1926, a new passage agreement 
came into effect, under which the cost to the adult migrant was reduced to a point 
where the majority could and did pay the rate. This Empire Settlement Agree- 
ment provided ocean passage, third class, from any port in the United Kingdom to 
Halifax, Saint John or Quebec for £3. The Empire Settlement rate to Toronto 
was £4:10; Winnipeg, £5:10; Regina, Moose Jaw or Saskatoon, £6; Calgary or 
Edmonton, £6:10, and Vancouver, £9. In the autumn of 1926 the £3 ocean rate 
was reduced to £2, with a corresponding reduction of £1 in the rate to the above 
mentioned destinations. The balance of the fare is made up of contributions and 
rebates by the British Government, the Canadian Government and the steamship 
companies. Single farm labourers are required to pay their own transportation 
at the reduced rates, there being no loans for this class. Houseworkers are required 
to provide a minimum of £2 and may be loaned the balance where necessary. ‘The 
adults of agricultural families may be given loans where necessary, while children 
under 17 belonging to agricultural families receive free passage. Changes are made 
from time to time in the Assisted Passage Scheme and those interested in knowing 
exactly what passage assistance is given at any particular date, should pone 
the Department of Immigration and Colonization. 


Provision was also made by arrangement with the British Government for 
assisting 3,000 selected British families to locate on farms in Canada, in addition 
to the passage assistance already outlined. This was made possible by a loan of 
£300 per family advanced by the British Government, and repayable over a period 
of 25 years with interest at 5 p.c. per annum. The families must be personally 
Selected by the Canadian authorities and approved by the British authorities. 


a 


- 
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Settlement is made under the direction of the Land Settlement Branch on farms 
owned by the Government. Payment of the purchase price of the farm is extended 
over 25 years with interest at 5 p.c. per annum. The agreement contemplated 
the settlement in Canada of 3,000 British families in three years, and up to the 
end of 1928 some 2,669 families, comprising 14,946 persons, had actually been 
settled. 

During 1927 an agreement was completed between the British Government, 
the Canadian Government, and the Government of New Brunswick, which pro- 
vides for the placement of 500 British settlers and their families on improved farms 
in New Brunswick during the period from Mar. 1, 1928, to Mar. 31, 1934. The 
plan follows the general scheme of the 3,000 British families settlement plan which 
has already met with so much success, except that in this case the Canadian co- 
operation will be given by the Province and the Dominion working together, instead 
of exclusively by the Dominion Government. The Dominion Government, through 
its Department of Immigration and Colonization, will recruit and select the settlers 
in the British Isles and, co-operating with the Government of New Brunswick, 
will locate the settlers in that province and extend settlement service through its 
Land Settlement Branch. The Government of New Brunswick will acquire the 
necessary farms and will sell them to the settler on terms calling for 25 annual 
payments with interest amortized at the rate of 5 p.c. per annum. The British 
Government will provide funds for acquiring stock and equipment, and for seed, 
feed and initial payments on farms, which sums will be payable on the same terms 
as the price of the land. 

It is expected that 1929 will see a considerable increase in the movement of 
British immigrants, especially those of the assisted classes. ‘The nomination system, 
which has been simplified to avoid delays, has been widely advertised and efforts 
are being made to increase by this method the movement of young men and young 
women suitable for farm work and house work, who are as yet without experience 
in these occupations. Asa result of negotiations carried on during the latter part 
of 1928, a third class ocean passage rate of £10 was established for British migrants 
coming to Canada. The previous rate for general migrants was £18:15. The £2 
ocean rate is continued for women household workers and for families proceeding 
to work on the land, with free passages for all members of such families under 
19 years of age. Boys under 19 years of age accepted under any government 
scheme for juvenile farm workers or proceeding under the auspices of a recognized 
voluntary society, and girls up to 17 years of age proceeding to suitable homes 
under the same arrangements, receive free transportation. 

Agreements for the settlement of British boys on farms in Canada have been 
entered into between the Canadian Government, the British Government and the 
governments of a number of the provinces. In Saskatchewan, Manitoba, Ontario, 
Quebec, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, reception centres have been established 
for the reception of British boys, from which they are distributed to suitable farm 
homes in the province, where they can gain experience in Canadian farming methods, 
at the same time saving up some capital. 


The Governments of Manitoba, Ontario, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia are 


- co-operating in a scheme whereby when a boy settled under the above arrangement 


has reached the age of 21 years, has established his proficiency in farm work, and 
has saved up approximately $500, he becomes eligible for a loan from the three 
governments concerned amounting to $2,500 for the purchase of a farm of his own. 
This loan is repayable over a period of 20 years with interest at 5 p.c. 
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Alberta has a scheme for providing a month’s free training for young men 
from the United Kingdom who are later placed in selected farm homes by the Land 
Settlement Branch of the Department of Immigration and Colonization, but the 
province of Alberta has not yet decided to participate in the Boys’ Land Settlement 
Scheme. Negotiations for the settlement of British boys in British Columbia were 
under way at the time of going to press. 


Facilities for the free medical examination of all migrants coming to Canada 
from the United Kingdom were extended by providing that the migrant may, if 
he so desires, be examined free of charge by any one of approximately five hundred 
British doctors or by one of the official doctors of the Canadian Government. 


Increased facilities for training single men for farm work are being provided in 
the United Kingdom by the British Government. Provision is also being made 
for the training in the United Kingdom of women in house work under Canadian 
conditions. It is expected that these two sources of training will result in making 
available larger numbers of competent farm labourers and house workers from the 
British Isles. 


- Co-operation between the Dominion Department of Immigration and Coloniza- 
tion and the Provincial Governments may be said to be the key note of the present 
immigration policy. Such co-operation offers the greatest measure of protection 
to the newcomer and is at the same time the best assurance that the needs of the 
country will be adequately met. All-settlers selected by Provincial Government 
organizations in the British Isles are given the Empire Settlement assistance by 
the Dominion Government. While the Department of Immigration and Coloniz- 
ation welcomes co-operation of all organizations and booking agencies, the final 
selection of assisted immigrants is in the hands of Dominion and provincial immi- 
gration officials, thus ensuring that selection is uniform and that the needs and 
interests of Canada are kept in the foreground. 
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CHAPTER VII.—SURVEY OF PRODUCTION. 


The term “production” is used here in its popular acceptation, 7.e., as 
including such processes as the growing of crops, extraction of minerals, capture 
of fish, conversion of water power into electrical current, manufacturing, etc.—in 
economic phrase, the creation of ‘‘form utilities’. It does not include various 
activities which are no less “productive”? in a broad and strictly economic 
sense, such as (a) transportation, refrigeration, merchandising, etc., which add to 
commodities already worked up into form the further utilities of ‘‘place’’, ‘‘time”’ 
and ‘‘possession’’, and (b) personal and professional services, such as those of the 
teacher and doctor, which are not concerned with commodities at all, but are 
nevertheless essential to any civilized society—representing, in economic language, 
the creation of ‘‘service utilities’’. 

As showing the importance of these latter activities, it may be pointed out, 
for comparison with the figures in the accompanying tables, that steam railway 
gross earnings in 1926, the latest year for which complete statistics of the production 
of “form utilities” are available, amounted to $493,600,000, street railway gross 
earnings to $51,700,000, and telephone and telegraph earnings to $62,700,000, all of 
which, from a broad point of view, may be considered as “‘production”’. It may be 
further noted that of 3,173,169 persons ten years of age and over employed in 1921 
in gainful occupations in Canada, 268,092 were engaged in transportation, 310,439 
in trade, 61,301 in finance, 500,009 in service (including 216,270 in domestic service, 
181,391 in professional service, 94,541 in public administration and 7,807 in recrea- 
tional service),—a total of 1,139,841 or 36 p.c. of the whole. In other words, only 
about 65 p.c. of usefully and gainfully employed persons are engaged in ‘“‘pro- 
duction’’, according to the definition adopted in the present statement. Since the 
remaining 35 p.c. are probably as “‘productive’’, in the broader sense of the term, 
as the 65 p.c., we may therefore add seven-thirteenths to the total to obtain a rough 
est.mate of the value in dollars of the total productive activity of the Canadian 
people, according to the economist’s definition of production, which approximates 
to the concept of national income. Since the net value of the commodities pro- 
duced in Canada, according to the general survey of production which immediately 
follows, totalled $2,939,000,000 in 1922, $3,051,000,000 in 1923, $3,018,000,000 in 
1924, $3,325,000,000 in 1925 and $3,613,000,000 in 1926, the grand total money 
value of the productive activities of the gainfully occupied population of Canada 
may be estimated at $4,520,000,000 in 1922, $4,696,000,000 in 19238, $4,643,000,000 
in 1924, $5,115,000,000 in 1925 and $5,558,000,000 in 1926. 

The above figure of total production is necessarily larger than the national 
income, since a considerable deduction must be made therefrom for the purpose of 
keeping the national capital, engaged in production, unimpaired, before the remain- 
der can be placed at the disposal of individuals. Machinery that is either obsolete 
or obsolescent must be replaced, buildings and other equipment kept in a good 
state of repair, ete. In other words, full and adequate provision must be made 
out of the year’s products for the annual depreciation of the equipment used in their 
production, before any part of that product can be allocated to individuals. On 
this basis, probably not more than 90 p.c. of the annual value of the productive 
activities of the Dominion is annually available for consumption as the national 
income. The national income of the people of Canada in 1926 was thus in the 
neighbourhood of $5,000,000,000. (See also entry “‘national income’’ in the index.) 
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Section 1.—General Survey of Production. 


There is an increasing demand for a survey of production that will differentiate 
as between the more important branches and at the same time give a purview of 
the whole which will be free from overlapping. This is somewhat difficult to present 
with clearness, in view of the varying definitions that attach to industrial groups 
from different points of view. For example, brick, tile and cement are frequently 
included in ‘‘mineral production’’, as being the first finished products of commercial 
value resulting from the productive process; frequently, however, they are regarded 
as ‘‘manufactures”’ in view of the nature of the productive process—either allocation 
being correct according to the point of view. 

The accompanying tables show the total values of all commodities produced 
in Canada in the latest years; the values are given as in the producers’ hands. 


*‘Gross’”’ and ‘‘Net’’? Production.—The values of products are shown under 
two headings, namely, “gross” and “net”. ‘‘Gross” production shows the total 
value of all the individual commodities produced under a particular heading. ‘Net?’ 
production represents an attempt to eliminate the value of materials consumed in 
the productive process. For purposes of ordinary economic discussion, the net 
figures should be used in preference to the gross, because of the large amount of 
duplication which the latter includes on account of the necessity of making the 
individual items self-contained. 


Interpretation of Items.—The primary industries of agriculture, fishing, 
forestry, mining, etc., are separated in this statement from the secondary or manu- 
facturing processes. The close association between the two and the overlappings 
that are apt to occur have already been pointed out. As further explaining the 
procedure that has been followed in drawing up the tables, the following notes are 
appended :— 


Agriculture—Dairy factories are included under this heading; farm 
dairy products (gross) include the milk consumed whole and sold to dairy 
factories, and butter, etc., made on the farm. 


Forestry.—Forestry production is understood to consist of the operations 
in the woods as well as those of sawmills and pulp-mills, the latter being limited 
to the making of first products such as lumber, lath, shingles, pulp and cooper- 
age stock. 


Fur Production.—The item of fur production is limited to wild life pro- 
- duction. To obtain a total of the peltries produced in Canada, it would be 
necessary to add to the wild life output the production of pelts on fur farms, 


Mineral Production.—Under mineral production all items are included 
that might be allocated to “‘manufactures’”’. Considerable overlapping exists 
as between ‘‘mineral production” on the one hand and ‘‘manufactures”’ on 
the other. The Bureau presents the detailed statistics of these groups (the 
chief of which are smelters, brick, cement, lime, etc.) in its reports on mineral 
production, since their product is the first to which a commercial value is 
ordinarily assigned. 


Total Manufactures.—The figure given for the heading is a compre- 
hensive one, including the several items listed with the extractive industries 
above, though also frequently regarded as “manufactures’’, viz., dairy factories, 
fish-canning and curing, sawmills, pulp-mills, shipbuilding and certain mineral 
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industries. This duplication is eliminated’ from the grand total as well as 
from ‘“‘manufactures, 7.e.s.’’, listed in Table 4. 


Manufactures, n.e.s.—The figures given for manufactures, n.e.s., are exclu- 
sive of the value of the products of all manufacturing processes closely asso- 
ciated with the extractive industries that are frequently included under this 
heading; hence it is obvious that the grand total is equivalent to an amount 
obtained by adding the values for manufactures, n.e.s., and for the other eight 
divisions. 


Total Net Value of Production.—Approximately 65 p.c. of the gainfully 
“employed persons in the Dominion produced in 1926 goods having a net value of 
$3,613,455,948. This amount compares with a net production of $3,325,115,594 
in 1925, $3,018,182,081 in 1924 and $3,051,456,821 in 1923. “Net” production 
represents the value left in the producers’ hands after the elimination of the value 
of the materials consumed in the productive process, such as seed in the case of 
field crops and food in the case of farm animals. 


Subsection 1.—The Branches of Production and Their Relative 
Importance in 1926. 


Confining our subsequent analysis to the net production of commodities, 
“net”? production signifying the value left in the producers’ hands after the 
elimination of the value of the materials consumed in the productive process, 
it is noteworthy that in eight of the nine branches of production, increases were 
. shown in 1926 over 1925, while the decline in forestry was insignificant. The 
greatest percentage gain was in construction, the net output in 1926 being $251,- 
: 000,000, an increase of $49,000,000, or 24 p.c. Manufacturing, however, took first 
i place in the matter of absolute increases, the net output of the manufacturing 
ingustries in 1926 being $1,519,000,000, compared with $1,361,000,000 in 1925, 
an increase of $158,000,000 or more than 11 p.c. Mineral production was valued 
at $240,000,000 as compared with $227,000,000, an increase of nearly $14,000,000 
or 6 p.c. The advance in agricultural production was over $30,000,000 or 2:3 p.c., 
the total for 1926 being $1,373,000,000. Important increases were also attained 
in the fisheries and electric power divisions, where the gains were 17-5 p.c. and 12 
p.c., respectively. A slight decrease was shown in forestry production, while the 
total for custom and repair industries, estimated for purposes of comparison, shows 
an appreciable increase. 

In view of the greater increase in manufacturing production in 1926, the lead 
of manufactures over agriculture, which was 1-5 p.c. in 1925, was increased to 10 
p.c. in 1926. Agricultural production in 1926 represented 38 p.c. of the net output 
of all branches,. while the value added by manufacturing processes in 1926 was 
42 p.c. of the total net production. As explained below, a number of the industries 
listed under manufactures are also included in the several extractive industries 
with which they are associated. When this duplication is eliminated, the output 
of the manufacturing industries not elsewhere included is 33-3 p.c. of the total 
net production. Forestry held third place with a percentage of 8-7 in 1926 and 9-4 
in 1925. Construction moved up into fourth place, with 6-9 p.c., followed closely 
by mining, with 6-7; in 1925 mining represented 6-8 p.c. and construction 6-1 
p.c. The electric power group had an output of 2-4 p.c. of the total net production. 

; Repair work, fisheries and trapping followed with percentages in 1926 of 1-9, 1-6 
: and 0-5 respectively. . 
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The details of gross and net production are given by industries for the years 
from 1922 to 1926 in Table 1. 


1.—Gross and Net Values of Production in Canada, by Industries, 1922-1926. 
GROSS VALUE OF PRODUCTION. 


Divisions of Industry. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Noraculture seys.ca-.thre cite ve 1,496, 680,534} 1,440,394, 690] 1,530,481, 735] 1,792,828,807) 1,779,175, 253 
dO) CUB Ae Hem ees SMe oe ae 361,848,588] 426,696,350} 433,816,948] 434,745,813} 454,773,119 
HMisheriesvecivrcaint Aa mioecn ee 53,425,936 54,019, 239 56,014, 651 61,896, 067 73,052, 985 
ol N72 0) OVD eM AO nS Mae ee oe 16,814,302 16,164,559 14,785, 634 14,778,173 17,609,036 
MLnING ee es ee ere ee Be 191,562,981 229,055,748} 230,016,492} 253,912,742} 279,674,780 
Electric power .......5....5204> 82,328, 866 91,141, 296 95,169,768} 102,587,882 115, 467,940 
Total primary production....} 2,202, 661,207; 2,257,471, 882| 2,360, 285,228] 2,660, 749,484) 2,719,753,113 
Gonstructions a. eee en ee 339,389,954; 324,745,698} 287,687,809} 310,215,481 385,913,533 
Custom. and repair?...........- 90, 837,351 90, 837,351 90, 837, 351 96, 280, 000 107,367,900 
Manuiiacturess:1.y.. sehen ee 2,482, 209,130} 2,781,165,514] 2,695,053,582} 2,948,545,315| 3,247,803,438 
Total secondary production. . 9, 912,436,435} 3,196, 748,563) 3,073,578, 742) 3,355,040, 796) 3,741,084, 871 
Grand: Total ee 4,671,856,648| 4,946,900,333) 4,930,417,387| 5,412,657,934| 5,810,468,579 


NET VALUE OF PRODUCTION. 


Per cent 

of the 
Divisions of Industry. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. net value 
of pro- 
duction, 

1926. 

$ $ $ $ $ 
Aoricultureiwen i> eaeres 1,148, 693,525|1, 107,571, 858/1, 140, 895, 5001, 342, 889, 420/1,373,344, 000 38-0 
OLOStLY. a ACeee ere 266,406,716} 313,748,937] 311,265,847] 313,412,842] 312,844,584 8-7 
Fisheries ss cao coven ancien: 41,800, 210 42,565,545 44,534, 235 47,942,131 56,360, 633 1-6 
ARPA pPINE ftisaat Seek or 16,814,302 16,164,559 14, 785, 634 14,778,173 17, 609, 036 0:5 
MANIN Deen Ob dictates eee 184,297,242) 214,079,331] 209,583,406] 226,583,333] 240,437,123 6:7 
Electric power........... 62,173,179} 67,496,893 74, 616, 863 79,341,584 88, 933, 733 2-4 
Total primary produc- 

BION Hom ulead eie 1,720, 185, 174|1, 761, 627, 123]1, 795, 681, 485}2, 024, 947, 483 2, 089,529, 109 - 
Construction.............| 220,460,235) 212,155,020} 187,114,415} 202,102,890 ~ 951, 088, 323 6-9 
Custom.and repair?....... 58,053,266] 58,053,266} 58,053,266} 61,534,000] 68,743,000 1-9 
Manufactures3............/1,198,434,407|1,311,025,375|1, 256, 643, 901/1,360, 879, 907/1,519, 179, 246 42.04 

Aes onl Lipp seed wives feb ace tale 
Total secondary pro- 
AUCTION. Pees ae hen oy 1,476, 947, 908|1, 581, 233, 661/1, 501, 811, 582}1, 624,516, 7971, 889,010, 569 - 

Grand Total........ 2,939,313, 953/38, 051, 456, 821|3, 018, 182, 081/3, 325, 115, 59413, 613,455, 948 100-0 


1 The gross value of agricultural production here exceeds that given on page 226 in the agricultural chap- 
ter of this edition of the kear Book, by the amount paid to patrons of dairy factories for milk and cream. 


2 Statistics of custom and repair were not collected after 1922, and to effect comparability, the totals 
for that year were repeated in 1923 and 1924. The totals for 1925 and 1926 were estimated according to the 
percentage pHanee in the data for manufacturing. 


8 The item “‘manufactures’’ includes dairy factories, sawmills, pulp-mills, fish-canning and curing, 
shipbuilding and certain mineral industries, which are also included in other headings above. This dupli- 
cation, amounting in 1922 to a gross of $443, 240, 994 and a net of $257,819,129, in 1923 to a gross of $507,320,112 
and a net of $291,403,963, in 1924 to a gross of $503,446,583 and a net ‘ot $279,310,986, in 1925 to a gross of 
$603,132,346 and a net of $324,348,686, and in 1926 to a gross of $650,369,405 and a net of $315,083,730, is elimin- 
ated from the grand total. 


4 The proportion of ee freed from all duplication (as explained in note 3), to the grand total 
of net production was 33-3 p 


m 
5 
. 
. 
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Subsection 2.—The Trend of Provincial Production during the Post-war 
Period of Recovery. 


While each of the provinces showed a decline in the net value of production 
in 1921 as compared with 1920, the trend during the period of recovery lasting from 
1921 to 1926 exhibited considerable variation in the different provinces. In Prince 
Edward Island, the lowest point was reached in 1922, with substantial recovery 
from 1924 to 1926. The depression in Nova Scotia was maintained from 1920 to 
1925, production in 1926 showing a marked reversal of the trend in preceding 
years; the great strike in the coal mines was partly responsible for the poor show- 
ing in 1925. The trend in New Brunswick was generally similar to that in Nova 
Scotia, the chief variation being an increase in 1925, with a further slight increase 
in 1926. 

In Quebec the decline in 1921 was very severe. During the subsequent period 
the chief features were the substantial gain in 1923, the minor recession of 1924 
and the marked recovery in 1925, continued in 1926. The decline of 1921 was 
also very severe in Ontario, but after that year increases were recorded. The 
increase in 1924 over the preceding year was very slight, but aside from this partial 
interruption, a steady rate of increase was maintained from 1922 to 1926. 

The special feature in the case of Manitoba was the marked increase in 1924, 
compared with the preceding year. The decline of 1925 was more than counter- 
balanced by the increase in 1926. While a decline was shown in Saskatchewan in 


.1921, the total of 1920 was exceeded in 1922 and again in 1925, when agricultural 


revenues were very satisfactory. High points in the net value of production in 
Alberta were attained in 1923 and 1926. In British Columbia, steady increases 
were shown during the recovery from 1922 to 1926, the upward trend being fairly 
continuous during the five years. 

The values of gross and net production are given by provinces for the years 
1922 to 1926 in Table 2. It will be seen that in the four years the total net pro- 
duction of the Dominion increased from $2,939,313,953 to $3,613,455,948, or by 
$674,141,995 or 23 p.c. 


2.—Gross and Net Value of Production in Canada, by Provinces, 1922-1926. 
GROSS VALUE OF PRODUCTION. 


Provinces. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 
RD 1. $ Shin Tcghiiel « $ $ oy $ ‘a 
LCR G BERS ee eee Sear 22, 627, 928 22, 629, 692 24,378,343 30, 433, 299 31,648,019 
A OCIS oe 0's vi in Bo, Agee ayer 161,732,817} 169,069,112} 145,356,067} 143,322,354] 169,289,434 
New Brunswick....... ee 131,750,875} 128,569,024} 127,429,891] 141,589,238] 140,899,963 
PME ks ycsh ro Ledithg soa claied « 1,166, 602,077) 1,239,158, 892) 1,207,316,656) 1,318,067,087| 1,427,395,573 
Ontario...... Mmstiy TR 2,042, 285,042} 2,187,229,479| 2,147,755,210} 2,260, 740,955} 2,473,574, 405 
RNIN SE onc Lk aiaiw a Vict esdeioian 236, 682, 048 202,478,428] 279,328,851) 290,363,258) 304,955,024 
‘Saskatchewan......... eee: 375,362,337 336,458,857) 330,908,240} 467,632,165) 430,481,912 
- Alberta........................| 221,929,251] 301,105,188) 298,589,566} 356,165,710); 379,281,718 
British Columbia.............. 308,795,097} 354,697,808) 366,499,403} 400,373,303) 447,353,935 
(1h Sal etal Renae ga a 4,089,176 5, 503, 853 2,860, 160 3,970,565 5,588,596 
Grand Total.............. 4,671,856, 648 4,946, 900,333) 4,930, 417,387 "5,412, 657, 934 55 810, 468,579 
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2.—Gross and Net Value of Pred uction in Canada, by Provinces, 1922-1926—concluded. 
NET VALUE OF PRODUCTION. 


Percent- 

ages of 

Provinces. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. total net 

value in 

1926. 
$ $ $ $ $ 

PEE sland vent eee eee 17,145,781 17,286, 696 18,138,381} 23,110,406; 25,944,890 0:7 
Nova Scotia..... eee ie 115,446,269] 111,560,712} 96,071,483)  94,826.633) 122,896,283 3-4 
New Brunswick.......... 86,742,965} 82,575,810} 78,298,070} 87,097,614 90,004,329 2:5 
Quebec. Atl. Fee as. Se 724,923,952! 744,895,912} 729,992,866) 795,993,531) 860,554,498 23 +8 
Ontario vii. peetiee fists 1,154, 289,316}1, 211, 877, 66911, 217, 764,312}1, 259, 737, 138]1,372,596, 603 38-0 
ManitODaASs. soon we ane 158,031,262] 124,228,542) 190,022,463) 181,977,811} 200,835,198 5-6 
Saskatchewan............ 311,313,707 280, 023,272 937,254,471 360,433, 859 351,744,946 9-7 
oA lbertascin Hoc eee 161,098,720] 241,241,457) 210,972,370; 257,040,994} 294,101,181 8-1 
British Columbia........ 206,297,338] 232,279,711] 236,816,575! 260,941,481] 289,189,424 8-0 
PY nonsense ae ee 4,024, 643 5,487,040 2,851, 140| 3,956,127 5,588,596 0-2 
Grand Total........ 2,939,313, 953/38, 051,456, 821 3,018,182, 081/3,825, 115,594 3,613, 455,948 100-0 


Relative Production by Provinces, 1926.—Ontario and Quebec held first 
and second places among the provinces in the net value of production, and the 
percentage of Ontario to the total was even higher than in 1925. The net output 
in the two provinces during 1926 represented 38-0 p.c. and 23-8 p.c., respectively, 
compared with 37-9 p.c. and 23-9 p.c. in 1925. Saskatchewan held third place 


with a percentage of 9-7 in 1926, compared with 10-8 in 1925. Alberta. 


occupied fourth place in 1926 with a percentage of 8-1, while British Columbia 
was fifth with a percentage of 8-0 and Manitoba sixth with a percentage of 5-6. 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island were next in importance 
in the order named with percentages in 1926 of 3-4, 2:5 and 0-7 respectively. 
The Yukon Territory contributed 0-2 of the total. 


Subsection 3.—Types of Productive Activities in the Various 
Provinces in 1926. 


Production in Nova Scotia was principally in the agricultural, manufacturing 
and mining industries, which respectively accounted for 31 p.c., 28 p.c. and 23-5 
p.c. of the net output of the province; the contribution of manufactures, aside 
from processes carried on in connection with the extractive industries, was 20-5 
p.c. In view of the recession in the lumber industry in New Brunswick, agriculture 
took first place as a producer of new wealth, the proportion being 36-6 p.c., while 
forestry furnished an output of 29-7 p.c.; manufacturing occupied third place with 
a net output of 19 p.c., followed by fisheries with 5-9 p.c. Agriculture, including 
fur farming, contributed 86-9 p.c. of the net output of Prince Edward Island. 
A decline in the net output of forestry and construction in the Maritime Provinces 
was counterbalanced by increases in agriculture, manufactures, mining and other 
lines. The net result was that the value of production was 16 p.c. greater in 1926 
than in the preceding year, Nova Scotia showing an increase of nearly 30 p.c. 

The value of the product derived from manufactures in Quebec was greater 
than that from any other industry. Manufactures, aside from the output of 
establishments associated with thé extractive industries, contributed 43-9 p.c., 
while the net output of the entire manufacturing division, referred to the same base, 
was 53-7 p.c. Farming came second with a production of 24-3 p.c., and construc- 
tion, with an output of 12-0 p.c., occupied third place. With the exception of 
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agriculture, increases were shown in each of the branches of production in 1926 
as compared with 1925. The increases in manufactures and in the generation of 
electrical energy reached 13-3 p.c. and 13-7 p.c. respectively. 

The net production from the manufactures of Ontario, when stripped of all 
duplication, was $649,666,662 or 47-3 p.c. of the total, compared with $378,092,000 
or 27-6 p.c. from agriculture. Construction held third place with 6-8 p.c. of the 
total, and forestry followed with 6-4 p.c. The mining output was 6-2 p.c. of the 
net production of the province. The increases in 1926 over 1925 in agriculture, 
construction, electric power, trapping, repair work and manufactures more than 
cuunterbalanced the decline in the remaining branches of production. The net 
output of manufactures increased by $71,700,000, and agriculture showed a gain 
of $14,700,000. Except in forestry, fisheries and construction, Ontario led the 
other provinces and divisions in the productiveness of its main branches of industry. 
The province yielded precedence in forestry operations and in construction to 
Quebec alone, while British Columbia, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick obtained 
a greater income from the fisheries. Nearly 51 p.c. of the net manufacturing 
output of the country was contributed by Ontario and 27-5 p.c. of the agricultural 
income was derived from the same source. 

About 90 p.c. of the output of Saskatchewan was obtained from farming, which 
also largely predominated as a producer of new wealth in Manitoba and Alberta, 
the proportions being 60 p.c. and 75 p.c. respectively. Mineral production, chiefly 
coal-mining, held second place in Alberta, with an output of 9 p.c. of the provincial 
total. Manufacturing was second in importance in Manitoba and Saskatchewan. 
Larger grain yields accounted for the increase in the net production of Manitoba 
and Alberta, while agricultural income showed a decline in Saskatchewan. Despite 
the decline in Saskatchewan, the net value of production in the three Prairie Prov- 
inces showed an increase of $47,000,000 or 6 p.c. as compared with 1925. 

"the net production from manufacturing in British Columbia during 1926 was 
in excess of $111,700,000, but more than half of this amount was derived from manu- 
facturing processes closely associated with the primary industries, especially logging 
and fishing. The remainder, $48,000,000, was 16-6 p.c. of the net output of the 
province. Aside from manufacturing, forestry constituted the chief source of new 
wealth—about 26-8 p.c. of the total output of the province was contributed by 
the forest. Mining and farming followed in order, with percentages of 23 and 12 
respectively. The general increase in the net output of production in the province 
during 1926 indicates that the improvement in business conditions was well distri- 
buted throughout the main branches of industry. 


3.—Gross and Net Values of Production in Canada, by Industries and Provinces, 1926. 
GROSS PRODUCTION. 


Prince r 
Industries. Edward shag aaah as Quebec. Ontario. 
Island. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
PR MOTRAI o e aix's wns sulen ne ok 26, 302, 220 45,706,342 38,814,853) 296,690,988} 558,984,501 
| oir ee ae 797,959 12,383, 993 38,981,389] 149,389,270} 127,338,147 
Pmmnetaes 608 erGos.ct dak’ hee 1,923,866 16,951,521 6,338,097 3,581,384 3,152,193 
SBPABMING 5 fos. 6oit cee. dete 4,454 177,137 234, 832 2,923,809 3,799,348 
RTS See Ses Ae - 28, 873,792 1,811,104 25,956, 193 92,586, 728 
slectric-power. $6). 66.0.6). 6 dae 158, 891 2,755,045 1,859,611 31,550, 700 56,332,508 
SPanstructions.wy,8 ae. age ad 374,000 4,832,302 4,593,000) 157,888,388} 144,894,829 
Custom and repair............. 262, 900 3,611,000 2,260,000 20,500, 000 49,510,000 
BEATUIACHITCSY 254.50 c' 000 00s saa: 4,069,335 73,505, 642 74,122,239] 905,300,824} 1,677, 933,504 
Grand Total.............. 31,648,019} 169,289,434] 140,899,963) 1,427,395,573) 2,473,574, 405 
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3.—Gross and Net Values of Production in Canada, by Industries and Provinces, 
1926—-concluded. 


GROSS PRODUCTION—concluded. 


kat- British a 
Industries. Manitoba. Pema Alberta. GalgnEen Yukon. 
- — 1+ ——— $$ | ——_— 
$ $ $ $ $ 

AN ETICHILULE Peciienih, Haren ee 145,495,121] 364,322,781 255, 164, 696 47,693, 751 - 
BOLeStrypawe.. tbr owe 4,792,129 2,683, 715 4,788, 746 WSP6LaT 71 - 
Wisheniess: nica he eee EE 2,328,803 1,444, 288 749.076 37,565, 891 17, 866 
‘Trapping. See eee 1,558, 239 1, 609, 622 2,178, 567 1,779,111 3,343,9172 
Glavin oa ois ots eh gee cee es 3,078,528 1,193,394 26,977,027 97,026, 201 2,226,813 
inJeetric power. ...056 aoe 5,358, 630 3,085, 747 3,818, 791 10,451, 862 96,155 
Wonstructionsr st ose oe Lerne 19,212,701 14, 251,500 10,058, 400 29, 808, 413 ~ 
Customband rTrepaire. «0.0564 oo: 8, 182,000 6,720,000 7,080,000 9, 242,000 - 
iManuiactires! Ss sn... aeee ee 132,718, 452 47,108,097 83, 425, 631 249,619,714 - 

Grand Total.............. 304, 955,024| .4380,481,912| 379,281,715) 447,257,780 5, 684, 751 


1 The totals for manufactures include duplicated amounts which were deducted in computing the grand 
total for each province. The duplication arises from including in two places a number of industries which 
may be regarded as extractive or as manufacturing processes. Shipbuilding has been included under con- 
struction as well as under manufacturing. The following statement gives the amount of the duplication by 
provinces:—Prince Edward Island, $2,245,606; Nova Scotia, $19,507,340; New Brunswick, $28,115,162; 
Quebec, $166,385,983; Ontario, $240,907,353; Manitoba, $17,764,579; Saskatchewan, $10,937,232; Alberta, 
$14,959,216; British Columbia, $149,546,934. 

2 Includes the trapping industry of the Northwest Territories. 


NET PRODUCTION. 


Prince r NY 
Industries. Edward Bee B Mess ae Quebec. Ontario. 
Island. 
$ $ eros $ $ 
Agriculture: aes neee sil pets! 22,530, 000 38, 054, 000 32,906,000 209,338,000} 378,092,000 
HIORGRUL Yea cara aoe te eee 743 , 082 10,177,119 26, 767, 453 99, 651, 484 87,695,696 
BIBheries s.r eran cee eee 1,358, 934 12,505, 922 5,325,478 3,110,964 3,152,193 
ADEN OOS LTias bate te EEE hy MRA, oc ae 4,454 177,137 234, 832 2,923 , 809 3,799,348 
Mining Me a ee ee ee - 28,873, 792 1,811, 104 25,956,193 84, 702, 296 
Bi lectrie power sass eee ee 158, 607 2,206,171 1,399, 166 25,894,000} 39,778,330 
COnStructionics sere ee eee 243.000 3,325,179 2,989,000 102, 800, 142 94,060,078 
Custom andirepair eens ee 167,000 2,310,000 1,445,000 13,106,000 31,650,000 
Manufactures! 32 30r ea one Weel aeyeT 34,368,377 30,047,278} 462,373,211) 769,888,831 
Grand Total.............. 25,944,896} 122,896,283 90, 004,32: 860,554, 498/1,372, 596, 603 
. : Saskat- _ British mie 
Industries. Manitoba. lise Alberta. Cahn his: Yukon. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
VOTICULEUTC eee eae eran eee 120, 166.000 316, 886,000 219,877,000 35,495,000 = 
WOrestryys o. Uc 56a alee os 3,904,185 2,476, 729 4,017,875 77,410, 961 - 
HMisherjos p2tyece'e, tages clo 89 a 2,328, 803 444 , 288 749,076 27,367,109 17,866 
TTEPDIN’ er casetAe eis a odenie 1,558, 239 1,609 622 2,178,567 P79 eu 3,343, 9172 
MURINE IR EGS nea aos a 3.073.528 1,193,394 26,977,027 65, 622,976 2,226,813 
Electric POWSE Gan ee eae 4,770,166 3,071,082 3,452,654 8,119,1 4 84,413 
Constructionw. fle ee 12,479,354 9, 260,000 6,519,000 19,412,570 = 
Custompandimepainastenctce ae 5.334, 000 4,296,000 4,525,000 5, 910.000 = 
Manntacturesiss. cect 344 110,923 17,980,062 33,599, 099 111,773,090 ~ 
Grand Total..............|_ 200,835,198) 351,744,946] 294,101,181] 289,109,011 5,673,009 


1 The totals for manufactures include duplicated amounts which are deducted in computing the grand 
total for each province. The duplication arises from including, in two places, industries which may be 
regarded as extractive or as manufacturing processes. Shipbuilding has been included under construction 
as well as under manufacturing. The following statement gives the amount of the duplication by provinces: 
Prince Edward Island, $691,562; Nova Scotia, $9,101,414; New Brunswick, $12,920,982; Quebec, $84,599,305; 
Ontario $120,222,169; Manitoba, $10,497,000; Saskatchewan, $5,472,231; Alberta, $7,794,117; British 
Columbia, $63,784,950. 

2 Includes the trapping industry of the Northwest Territories. 
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4.—Percentage of the Value of the Net Production in each Industry to the Total 
Net Output of each Province, 1926. 


Prince Nowe New 
Industries. Edward Seotia Bruns- | Quebec. | Ontario. 
Island. : wick. 
ES ake ERR SEN eee Pts.) ee eme Sek 
3 TS ARON x iain eae rn ae 86-9 31-0 36-6 24-3 27-6 
i RROSLT VT e eee. Mune ees. Lae eis hs beta ce es 2-9 8-3 29-7 11-6 6-4 
1 RSI coe Te a ge ee Bee een ee 5-2 10-2 5-9 0-4 0-2 
‘ LS BRSVOYTES EN. meg BO ie ae a aa er PO 0-0 0-1 0-3 0:3 0°3 
; CUTIE 6. ie Ds Ree bah gh eg ge ea 0-0 23 +5 2-0 3-0 6-2. 
0 Ce a 0-6 1-8 1-6 3-0 2-9 
MIAO UI tactic cds Satis vo Sala obs wd oe 0-9 2-7 3-3 12-0 6-8 
| MEBRLOUIEANC TOD Ils) Si enc re Sieve is «stave vind othe 0-6 1-9 1-6 1-5 2-3 
4 MEMES ADO) Ben Fon cy. Wa sae. cinins « co oss wa 2-9 20-5 19-0 43-9 47-3 
| WEISER WOCAN ee atti ic ee Calo aic lots fault uses aie 100-0 100-6 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Total Manufactures (percentage to grand total of 
BECIVOCMEGION) Son waco Gm oie atee cress a 5:5 28-0 33-4 53-7 56-1 
Industries. mee ce ay Alberta. es Yukon. | Canada. 
PEUTIC eS. tigi hd Ss ws do wae ans 59-8 90-1 | 74:8 12-3 - 38-0 
LE SVR ESTAR ec, UI oe See ope 1-9 0-7 1-4 26-8 - 8-7 
Fisheries...........1 Ea AG Meds eee. 1-2 0-1 0-2 9-5 0-3 1-6 
BAREIS ees Sao ok ks hy 2 vo ket cand aes 0-8 0-5 0:7 0:6 58-91 0°5 
RMB TEP PRE teen re es te SAO Se nan REEF 1-5 0-3 9-2 22-7 39-3 6-7 
MeO HOWET 60... ea eee nae eons. 2-4 0-9. | 1-2 2-8 1:5 2-4 
ESET RE GLAYD) Sa eee on 6-2 2-6 2-2 6-7 - 6-9 
estos ANG Tepail so siy6. 1s, Palos dtoletele evans 227 1-2 1-5 2-0 ~ 1:9 . 
MrAnUlActures, 0.6.8.4... cee cals aclodoocs 23-5 3-6 8-8 16-6 - 33°3 
Grandeeotal, oe ees ces oe aes 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Total Manufactures (percentage to grand 
total of net production).............. 28-7 5-1 11-4 38-7 - 42-0 
TE ea PDS Sy PSE Pe see Silas WEG 2 OL See AE ST, ES SOM RES AN MER ee 
1 Includes the trapping industry of the Northwest Territories. 
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CHAPTER VIII.—AGRICULTURE. 


Agriculture, including stock raising and horticulture, is the chief single in- 
dustry of the Canadian people, employing in 1921 32-8 p.c. of the total gainfully 
occupied population and 38-16 p.c. or nearly two-fifths of the gainfully occupied 
males. In addition, it provides the raw material for many Canadian manufactures, 
and its products in raw or manufactured form constitute a very large percentage 
of Canadian exports. For a statement on the occupied and the available agricult- 
ural lands in Canada, see p. 36 of this volume. 

This chapter of the present volume begins with a statement of current govern- 
mental activities in connection with agriculture, including those of the Dominion 
and Provincial Experimental Stations. Then come statistics of agriculture, includ- 
ing agricultural revenue and wealth, field crops, farm lve stock and poultry, fur 
farming, dairying, fruit, special crops, farm labour and wages, prices and miscel- 
laneous, and since Canadian exports of agricultural commodities are sold in the 
world market, the chapter closes with a review of the world’s statistics of agri- 
culture, compiled from the publications of the International Institute of Agriculture. 

The Canada Year Book, 1924, contained on pages 186 to 191 an article on the 
“Development of Agriculture in Canada’, by Dr. J. H. Grisdale, Deputy Minister, 
Department of Agriculture, Ottawa. To this the interested reader is referred. 


Section 1.—The Government in Relation to Agriculture. 


It is provided in section 95 of the British North America Act that ‘in each 
province the Legislature may make laws in relation to agriculture in the province”; 
it is also “declared that the Parliament of Canada may from time to time make 
laws in relation to agriculture in all or any of the provinces; and any law of the 
Legislature of a province relative to agriculture . . . . shall have effect in and 
for the province as long and as far only as it is not repugnant to any Act of the 
Parliament of Canada’. 

As a result of this provision, there exist at the present time Departments of 
Agriculture with Ministers of Agriculture at their head both in the Dominion and 
in each of the nine provinces, though in most provinces the portfolio of Agriculture 
is combined with one or more other portfolios in the hands of a single Minister. A 
short sketch of the functions of the various Departments is appended. 


Subsection 1.—The Dominion Department of Agriculture. 


The Dominion Departmeat of Agriculture was constituted in 1868 under 
authority of 31 Vict., c. 53, with numerous functions that were by no means purely 
agricultural, including (1) agriculture; (2) immigration and emigration; (3) public 
health and quarantine; (4) the marine and immigrant hospital at Quebec; (5) arts 
and manufactures; (6) the census, statistics and the registration of statistics; (7) 
patents of invention; (8) copyright; (9) industrial designs and trade marks. 

In the course of time the purely agricultural work of the Department came to 
demand greater attention; the non-agricultural functions were one by one entrusted 
to other Departments of the Government, while specialization became the order of 
the day within the Department itself. At the present time it includes the following 
branches:—(1) Experimental Farms; (2) Dairy and Cold Storage; (3) Health of 
Animals; (4) Live Stock; (5) Seed; (6) Entomological; (7) Fruit; (8) Publications. 
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For the Acts of Parliament administered by the Dominion Department of 
Agriculture, see in the index “Acts of Parliament administered by Dominion Govern- 
ment Departments”. For the publications of the Department, covering a wide 
field of information, see in the index the entry “Publications of Dominion Depart- 
ments’. 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Departments of Agriculture. 


Prince Edward Island.—The Department is under the Minister of Agriculture, 
who supervises agricultural instruction, the cheese and butter factories, and the 
women’s institutes of the province. 


Nova Scotia.—Agriculture in the Province of Nova Scotia is administered as 
a branch of the Department of Natural Resources. The administration of the 
Agricultural Branch is divided into twenty main divisions:—(1) administration, 
(2) agricultural college, (3) demonstration farm, (4) demonstration poultry plant, 
(5) poultry, (6) government creameries, (7) government cheese factory, (8) dairying, 
(9) horticultural, (10) apiculture, (11) live stock, (12) entomological, (13) botanical, 
(14) soils and fertilizers, (15) agricultural associations and societies, (16) exhibitions, 
(17) extension service, (18) women’s institutes, (19) field crops, (20) marketing. 


New Brunswick.—The branches of the Department of Agriculture of New 
Brunswick are as follows:—(1) industry, immigration and farm settlement, (2) 
elementary agricultural education, (3) agricultural societies and live stock, (4) 
dairying, (5) horticulture, (6) soils and crops, (7) poultry, (8) bee-keeping, (9) 
women’s institutes, (10) agricultural representatives. 


Quebec.—The Quebec Department of Agriculture includes the following bran- 
ches:—dairy, live stock, poultry, field husbandry, horticulture, bee-keeping and 
sugarmaking, domestic economy, publications, the Journal of Agriculture, county 
agents (agriculturists), entomology and plant pathology, the provincial laboratory 
and dairy school. Other important activities under the supervision of the Department 
are:—the agricultural societies and farmers’ clubs, demonstration farms, demon- 
stration fields, household science teaching, women farmers’ clubs, co-operative 
agricultural societies, agricultural schools and the veterinary school. 


Ontario—The Ontario Department of Agriculture includes the following 
branches:—agricultural societies, live stock, institutes, dairy, fruit, co-operation 
and markets, statistics and publications, agricultural representatives, colonization 
and immigration. The Department conducts the Ontario Agricultural College, 
the Ontario Veterinary College and the experimental farm at Guelph, the Agri- 
cultural School at Kemptville, the Ridgetown experimental farm, the horticultural 
2xperimental station at Vineland and the demonstration farm at New Liskeard. 


Manitoba.—The Manitoba Department of Agriculture includes an agricultural 
extension service, a dairy branch, a publications and statistics branch, a live stock 
branch, a game branch, a co-operative marketing branch, and a weeds branch. 
It also conducts the Manitoba branch of the Employment Service of Canada. 


Saskatchewan.—The work of the Department of Agriculture is chiefly adminis- 
trative. It includes the following principal branches:—live stock, field crops, dairy, 
bureau of statistics, co-operative organization and markets. The live stock branch 
provides the organization for examining and licensing stallions, purchasing and 
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selling cattle, sheep and hogs to farmers on credit terms, registering brands for 
live stock and selling cultures for the prevention of black leg and other diseases of 
live stock. The field crops branch aids in promoting better crops and providing 
control measures for suppressing insect and weed pests. The exhibition work of the 
Department is also supervised by the branch. The dairy branch directs the grading 
of cream at all the creameries, promotes herd improvement through cow-testing 
and administers the provisions of the Dairy Products Act with respect to licensing 
creamery operators, cream testers, and the bonding of creameries. The bureau of 
statistics, in co-operation with the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, maintains a 
crop-reporting service and gathers data annually respecting the crops and live stock 
of the province. The co-operative organization and markets branch grants charters 
to co-operative associations under the Agricultural Co-operative Associations Act, 
promotes co-operative stock shipping and poultry marketing and maintains an 
exchange service by a weekly news letter through which buyer and seller are brought 
together. Agricultural societies are organized by the Department and grants 
are paid through the Department, while direction of the activities of societies is 
centred in the College of Agriculture of the University of Saskatchewan. 


Alberta.—The Alberta Department conducts the followmg main services:— 
agricultural schools and demonstration farms, seeds and weeds, dairy, live stock, 
veterinary, poultry, fairs and institutes, branding, game regulation, women’s home 
bureau service, provincial publicity bureau, crop reports and statistics, marketing 
services, district agriculturists and moving picture bureau. 


British Columbia.—The branches of the Department of Agriculture are:—horti- 
cultural, field crop, live stock, dairy, inspection and fumigation of imported fruits 
and nursery stock, etc., entomology and plant pathology, markets, apiary inspection, 
statistics and publications. 


For the publications of the Provincial Departments of Agriculture, see in the 
index the entry ‘‘Publications of Provincial Governments’. 


Subsection 3.—Dominion and Provincial Agricultural Experimental 
Stations. 


Amongst the most important contributions of Canadian Governments to the 
development of agriculture throughout the country, is the maintenance of agri- 
cultural experimental stations, where research work in both plant and animal breed- 
ing and adaptation to climatic conditions is carried on. Already this work has 
had a profound effect in the improvement of Canadian agriculture. The intro- 
duction during recent years of Marquis wheat is an outstanding example, and it is 
of interest to note that other newer wheats, particularly Garnet, also originated by 
the Experimental Farms, may in the near future replace the Marquis in large areas. 
Among the earlier experiments undertaken, the results of which have passed per- 
manently into good Canadian farm practice, may be mentioned those.relating to 
early seeding, summer fallowing, the use of farmyard manure, the fertilizing value 
of clover crops and the introduction of suitable grasses and clovers. Both the 
common red clover and alfalfa now enter into rotations as the result of experiments 
and efforts to obtain hardy strains and to discover means of resistance to winter- 
killing. Further experiments with earlier-ripening and drought-resisting cereals 
are now being carried on, each new discovery increasing the cultivable area of 
Canada. Other researches relate to the production of frost-resisting fruit trees 
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for the Prairie Provinces. This research work has already had a profoundly ame- 
liorating effect upon Canadian agriculture; statements regarding the work now 
under way at the Dominion Experimental Farms and Stations and at Provincial 
Agricultural Colleges and Experimental Stations are appended. 


(A) Dominion Experimental Farms and Stations. 


Inaugurated in 1886 by Act of Parliament (49 Vict., c. 23), the Dominion 
Experimental Farms system was at first made up of the Central Farm at Ottawa 
and four Branch Farms:—one at Nappan, Nova Scotia, for the Maritime Provinces; 
one at Brandon for Manitoba; one at Indian Head for the Northwest Territories; 
and one at Agassiz for British Columbia. 

The opening up and rapid settlement of the Dominion have led to a correspond- 
ing increase in the number of Experimental Farms and Stations.1. These, with an 
Experimental Fox Ranch, now total 27, with a total acreage of 14,255-81, as com- 
pared with the original five farms, with a total acreage of 3,472, established in 
1886. The following table shows the present number of Farms and Stations,with 
the acreage of each and the date of establishment. 


' “DOMINION EXPERIMENTAL FARMS AND STATIONS, 1928. 


Date 
Farm or Station. Province. Acreage. |established. 
Central:larm .Ottawas cosines hey a ors etic oe te Ontariow.. eee 825-5 1886 
Kapaskagine Station. 6. wes aan coe cae eee ee Ontarios nase naa 1,270 1910 
Eiarrow Stavros sen. oe, aia tae PANS IOC RUR REET, Ontario. eine a 198-3 1909 
Charlottetown Station... 1.04.00 u ance) eee “heat Prince Edward 
- Island:25 oo. esi te. ook 1909 
PuMIMersic cok Oxekvanel yee ee eee ate en eames ee Prince Edward 
islander. 5) 1925 
Nappan:Farm . srert fnes. revs 2. Sa oe bebe len ars py A ee oy ay eh Nova Scotia........ 465 1886. 
KentyilleiStationns 2b oe eens. RARE To «Rr ree Lene Nova Scotia........ 452-9 1912 
MredenictoniStation: saad aes tex eee tee New Brunswick..... 525 1912 
Ste. Anne de la Pocatiére Station.................--+2s++- Quebec ee 251 1911 
Cap sRoureSta tions. &e eee eae ee ee ee Quebecae stone oe 345-3 1911 
Lennoxville Station....... RP Pe Re er, BOR RR I NAA © Quebec. aaa ee 600 1914 
Farnham7S tabiom he ne sss + set eee eee Fee ea Oe Qauiebet..25 22225 eS. 2, 95 1912 
La Herme:Station ae). iis ee ee een pa eee QuebeGites 6 eens 1,200 1916 
Li AsSOMption, 2G). ohn eee ed nee Quebecwey ee ee 160 1928 
Brandon Bearin s : od ota ee hat oe oa ee eee Manitoba jcaone cee 652 1886 
Morden:S tabiont 3 Fence. foe Pe 2 ee eee eee Manitobaenqeee see 302 1915 
indian-bleaid sia rile a Ae Ste ena en ee .../saskatchewan....... 1,320 1886. 
Rosthern-Stationes. sie +22. coe. Oe. a ae Se es eae Saskatchewan....... 650 1908 
Scots stationc sates ae oe stu Ae le cn ie ne i OL a Saskatchewan....... 520 1910 
Swill Curren’. Sve GlOU ae eee tere eee ee ae Saskatchewan....... 800 1920 
Lacombe Station.......... bE in SA oe Ce Albertans says. ook 396 1907 
LethbridgeBtation, 2.6) .te ee aes aii ace eee JL Derig i aba eer 500 1906 
Invermere Station® 3 oor, the | eet oe ee British Columbia. 70 49-6 1912 
Windermere S tationvecd arehnh ee tree cee ee eee ee British Columbia... 425 y 1923 
Summerland Staton pte ae eee a ee ie ne British Columbia... 545 1914 
Agassiz Farm..... LORE 3 PRETO Ee a. ere British Columbia... 1,400 1886 
Sidney Station, Vancouver Island....................-e0-. British Columbia... 130 1912 


In addition there are nine sub-stations, viz.:—Wainwright, Alberta; Salmon. 
Arm, B.C.; Fort Vermilion and Beaverlodge, Alberta; Forts Smith, Resolution, 
Providence and Good Hope, Northwest Territories; Horse Farm, St. Joachim, 
Que., (operated from Cap Rouge). Experimental work under the Division. of 
Illustration Stations is conducted on 12 farms in Prince Edward Island, 16 in Nova 
Scotia, 18 in New Brunswick, 63 in Quebec, 15 in Ontario, 13 in Manitoba, 27 in 


1 The five orig nal farms established in 1886 are known as ‘Experimental Farms”; those added: since 
are styled ‘‘Experimental Stations’’. No distinction in the work is implied by these titles. 
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Saskatchewan, 19 in Alberta and 16 in British Columbia. Small experimental 
plots are also being operated at several points along the line of the Hudson Bay 
railway. 


Organization of the System of Experimental Farms.—The Central Farm. at 
Ottawa, as its name implies, is the centre or headquarters of the system. Thereat are 
situated the Director, having control and general supervision of the whole, and 
the chief technical officers, each having charge of his special line of work, both at 
the Central and Branch Farms. At Ottawa, the policy to be pursued throughout 
the system is settled by agreement after discussion by the Director, the technical 
officers and the superintendents on whose branch farms the work is to be conducted. 
The technical staff at Ottawa supervises the actual experimental work at the Central 
Farm. At the branches, the superintendents are in charge of the carrying out of 
the various lines of general experiment, = also conduct experiments of local 
importance. 

The Divisions at Ottawa, which represent the different lines of work carried on 
throughout the system, and have each a technical officer in charge, are as 
follows:—(1) Animal Husbandry; (2) Bacteriology; (8) Bees; (4) Botany; (5) Cereals; 
(6) Chemistry; (7) Extension and Publicity; (8) Economic Fibre Production; (9) 
Field Husbandry; (10) Forage Plants; (11) Horticulture; (12) Illustration Stations; 
(13) Poultry and (14) Tobacco. Briefly the main lines of the work of these Divisions 
are as follows:— 


Animal Husbandry.—This Division engages in work with beef cattle, dairy 
cattle and dairying, horses, sheep and swine, and undertakes experiments in the 
breeding, feeding, housing and management of each of these classes of live stock. 
Under this Division also is operated the work in stent cattle and hybrid buffalo 
at Weinwright, Alberta. 


Bacteriology.—The work of this Division is of two types, routine and research. 
The former includes the bacteriological analysis of water, milk, foods and feeding 
stuffs, soils and soil condiments, and the manufacture and furnishing of nitro- 
cultures for legume growing. The main work is of an investigational nature, in 
which close co-operation with the other Divisions is maintained in research work 
having a bacteriological bearing. 


Botany.—The work of this Division falls into two classes, economic botany and 
plant pathology... The former includes the study of medicinal, poisonous and 
economic plants. Different varieties and strains of fibre plants are also studied and 
special attention is given to the life history and control of weeds. The Division 
also has charge of the arboretum at the Central Farm. In plant pathology, in 
addition to the pathological laboratory at Ottawa, there are laboratories at Char- 
lottetown, P.E.I.; Kentville, N.S.; Fredericton, N.B.; Ste. Anne de la Pocatiére, 
Que.; St. Catharines, Ont.; Brandon, Man.; Indian Head, Sask.; Summerland 
and Vancouver, B.C. In addition, three large laboratories for the study of rusts 
and other grain diseases are maintained at Edmonton, Alta., Saskatoon, Sask., 
and Winnipeg, Man. Investigations are being conducted into diseases affecting 
forest trees, fruit trees, cereals, small fruits, potatoes, vegetables and tobaccos. 


Cereals.—In the Cereal Division, the work comprises the production, by cross- 
breeding and selection, of new varieties of grains and the testing of these as to their 
suitability for various parts of Canada. Approved varieties are grown on a larger 
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scale and distributed to farmers. Among the more recent varieties produced ia 
this Division and now widely grown in Canada are the Arthur pea and the Huron, 
Marquis and Prelude wheats. Two interesting varieties originated by this Division 
are the Garnet and Major wheats, now being introduced, ripening not quite as 
early as Prelude but yielding better. The Division also carries on extensive milling 
and baking tests. The expansion of breeding work, especially for disease resist- 
ance, and the creation of an extensive plan of co-operative experiments with farmers, 
are two developments of the past year. 


Chemistry.—The work of the Division of Chemistry comprises the analysis of 
fodders and feeding stuffs, fertilizers, soils, well waters, insecticides, fungicides, ete. 
It also assists other Divisions in chemical problems and does a large amount of 
investigational and analytical work for other Branches and Departments. Field 
tests with various kinds and quantities of fertilizers are carried on by this Division 
at a number of the branch farms and stations. 


Extension and Publicity —This Division acts as a connecting link between the 
Experimental Farms and the farmer, by making the work of the farms as widely 
known as possible. Two chief means used are exhibits at as many fairs as possible 
each year and extension of the departmental mailing lists. 


Economic Fibre Planis.—The Division studies the areas in Canada suitable for 
fibre production, the best varieties and strains of seed of fibre plants (flax and 
hemp), cultural methods, harvesting, retting and scutching processes, etc. Chiefly 
for demonstrational purposes, the Division is conducting extensive co-operative 
trials at Forest, Ont., Ste. Anne de la Pocatiére, Que., Kentville and Lunenburg, 
N.S. 


Field Husbandry.—This Division applies, under field conditions, the results 
obtained by other Divisions directly engaged in scientific research. Some of the 
main lines of work under way are tests of fertilizers, moisture requirements of various 
crops, methods of drainage, rotations and cultural methods. Data of cost of pro- 
duction of field crops are gathered in connection with this work. Range land 
investigations are also under way. 


Forage Plants —The Division has for its work the originating and variety 
testing of grasses, leguminous forage plants, field roots and Indian corn; plant 
breeding with these; the collection of genera and species likely to be of value as 
forage plants; the study of the possibilities and methods of growing root seed, 
including sugar beets, in Canada, and the distribution for trial of seed of varieties 
newly obtained and not available commercially. 


Horticulture —The work of the Division of Horticulture falls under four main 
heads :—vegetable gardening, orcharding and small fruits, ornamental gardening and 
plant breeding. In the three first-named, the testing of varieties is a main feature, 
with a view to ascertaining the hardiest, earliest, best-yielding and most disease- 
resistant sorts. In plant breeding, the aim is the improvement of existing sorts by 
cross-breeding. Greenhouse work is also given special attention at Ottawa. Can- 
ning experiments and demonstrations are carried on. Much co-operative work 
with farmers in orchard experiments, blueberry culture, etc., is under way. 


Illustration Stations —This Division forms another connecting link between the 
Experimental Farms and the farmer. The stations are now 199 in number. Each 
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is located on the farm of a representative farmer, who does the work according to 
directions framed to illustrate the best rotations, the best varieties of crops and 
the best cultural methods, as determined by the work of years on the Experimental 
Farms. 


Poultry——The scope of the work of the Poultry Division has been greatly 
extended during the last few years. It now covers the following main lines of 
investigation :—artificial and natural incubation, poultry breeding, systems of 
breeding and rearing, production of heavy-laying strains, feeding for eggs and table, 


and housing of poultry. Poultry survey work, ¢.e., the endeavour to get groups of 


farmers in various localities to keep accurate records of their poultry costs and 
returns, is already showing results in the better housing, breeding and care of the 
farm flock. Egg-laying contests and registration work are carried on. Investi- 
gations in poultry diseases are extensively conducted in co-operation with the 
Health of Animals Branch. 


Tobacco.—The Tobacco Division deals with the breeding, variety tests and 
cultural methods, the warehousing and marketing of tobacco. A complete analysis 
of the soils of the tobacco-producing regions of Canada is being made. During 
the growing season, inspectors examine the tobacco fields of as many growers as 
possible, with a view to suggesting the best cultural methods and means of com- 
bating diseases and insect pests. Co-operative trials amongst farmers are exten- 
sively conducted. 


_ In addition to the work done by the Divisions of Extension and Publicity and 
Illustration Stations, the results of the work of the Experimental Farms are made 
available to the farmer :—(1) by correspondence; (2) by publications; (3) by ‘‘Season- 
able Hints’’, a 16-page pamphlet, brought out every four months, with a circulation 
of abeut 470,000 and now in its fourteenth year; and (4) by articles in the press. 
The farm officers devote considerable time each year to lecturing, demonstrating, 
judging at fairs and assisting at short courses in agriculture. Excursions to the 
various farms are also a valuable means of bringing the work to the attention of 
the farmer. 


(B) Provincial Agricultural Colleges and Experimental Stations. 


Nova Scotia. 


| College of Agriculture, Truro.—The College of Agriculture is situated at 
Truro, and consists of seven buildings used for instructional and investigational 
purposes, a general live stock farm of 390 acres with farm buildings, a poultry farm 
of about 5 acres and a horticultural farm of about 30 acres. 


The college is primarily a teaching institution, with three main courses:—(1) 
the degree course of two terms, running from Nov. 1 to Apr. 30; (2) the farm course 
of two terms, running from Jan. 1 to Apr. 1; (3) the home economics course of 3 
weeks’ duration, conducted in January and repeated in March. The degree course 
is practically identical with the first two years’ course at such degree-giving colleges 
as Guelph and Macdonald. Students completing the two years at Truro are ad- 
mitted without examination to the third year at these degree-giving colleges and 
complete their degree course in four years. The qualifications for entrance to this 
course are farm experience and an education equivalent to university matriculation. 
The farm course is of shorter duration, planned to meet the needs of the average 
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farm boy who cannot be spared from the farm for a long period, and also adapted to 
those of more advanced education who wish to take advantage of a practical course. 
These two courses were attended by 74 pupils in the session of 1927-28. The home 
economics course is open to all Nova Scotian women and girls over 16 years of age, 
and was taken by 32 students in 1928. 

On the farm proper is kept an excellent selection of the various classes of live 
stock. A certain amount of investigational work is conducted, more particularly 
with fertilizers, lime, permanent pasture crops, silage crops, hay, grain and roots. 
There are fully equipped chemical and entomological departments, which are carry- 
ing out scientific investigations relating to various phases of agriculture in Nova 
Scotia. 

The work of the college is summarized in the annual report of the Department 
of Natural Resources for Nova Scotia, and a college prospectus is also issued annually. 
These publications may be obtained on application to the Principal of the College 
of Agriculture, Truro. 

Quebec. 


Macdonald College, Ste. Anne de Bellevue.—The college is situated about 
20 miles west of Montreal and is incorporated with McGill University. The college 
property comprises 786 acres, divided as follows:—main farm, 584 acres; agronomy 
plots, 75 acres; poultry department, 17 acres; orchard, 35 acres; vegetable gardens, 
25 acres; the campus, including driveways, lawns, trees, shrubs, flower beds, school 
garden and recreation fields for students of both sexes, 50 acres. The agricultural 
economics, agricultural engineering, agronomy, animal husbandry, bacteriology, 
chemistry, horticulture, physics, plant pathology, poultry and veterinary, entomo- 
logy and zoology departments are all well equipped for the numerous researches 
and experiments under way. In the School of Agriculture, the courses offered 
include 4-year courses, leading to the B.S.A. and B.Sc. in Agr. degrees, a two-year 
diploma course for farmers and farmers’ sons, and various short courses. Post- 
graduate work can be taken in agronomy, bacteriology, chemistry, entomology and 
plant pathology—the higher degrees offered being M.S.A., M.Sc. and Ph. D. In 
the School of Household Science, the courses include a 4-year course, leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Household Science, a 2-year institution administration 
course, a 1-year homemaker course, three short courses, each of about three months 
duration, in household science, etc. In the School for Teachers, courses under the 
Protestant Committee of the Council of Public Instruction of the Province of Quebec 
are Offered, leading to intermediate, kindergarten and elementary diplomas. The 
teaching and experimental staff of the college consists of about 60 members. The 
total enrolment for 1927-28 was 646. More complete information respecting the 
work of the college will be found on record in the Canada Year Books of 1916-17, 
pp. 241-242, and 1918, pp. 235-237. The annual report of the college and the annual 
announcement should be consulted. 


School of Agriculture, Ste. Anne de la Pocatiére.—This school, with 
accommodation for 125 boarders, is situated on the southern slope of a hill domin- 
ating a farm of nearly 600 acres. Within one mile of the Intercolonial Railway and 
on the Quebec-Riviére-du-Loup line, it is easily accessible, and attracts thousands of 
visitors, who seek agricultural information from both the school and the Dominion 
Experimental Station, which is not more than a mile from the village. It was 
established in 1859. The students of the school are divided into (1) those taking 
a 4-years’ agronomic course, and (2) those receiving special practical training 
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for two years. The school is affiliated to Laval University, Quebec, which awards 
the degrees of B.S.A. (Bachelor of Science in Agriculture) and M.S.A. to successful 
students of the first class, whilst those in the other receive a Certificate of Agricult- 
ural Proficiency (Brevet de Capacité Agricole). Lectures in adjacent parishes are 
frequently given by the school’s professors, who also conduct agricultural pages in 
one of the largest provincial weeklies for the extension of new agricultural informa- 
tion. Cultural experiments are also undertaken at the school and bulletins are 
published. 


_ Oka Agricultural Institute.—Situated on the Lake of Two Mountains, 
about 20 miles from Montreal, the Oka Agricultural Institute is one of the oldest 
experimental farms in Canada. It was affiliated to Laval University of Montreal 
(now University of Montreal) in1908. The total area of the farm comprises 1,800 
acres, including all kinds of soil. Horticulture holds an important place. The 
area devoted to fruit trees is about 40 acres, and includes 4,000 trees (apples, cherries, 
pears and plums) grown according to the most recent methods. Special attention 
is given to the breeding of live stock. The dairy herd is of considerable importance 
and has been entirely formed at the institute itself. Official milk records begun in 
1918 have already resulted in the registration of 52 animals in the “record of per- 
formance’, with an average yield exceeding 10,000 Ib. of milk. The raising of 
swine, poultry and bees is also practised. 


Ontario. 


Ontario Agricultural College and Experimental Farm, Guelph.—The 
college and experimental station were established in 1874 to train young farmers in 
the science and practice of agriculture and to conduct agricultural experiments for 
the behefit of the province. The landed property consists of a little more than 700 
acres of average loam soil. The farm proper consists of 500 acres; experimental 
plots of about 100 acres and campus and woodlots form the remainder. The growth 
of the institution as an educational centre has been very rapid. Academic work 
at the present time requires the space and equipment of sixteen large buildings for 
dormitories, class rooms and laboratories. Courses offered include a 4-year 
course for the degree of B.S.A. (Bachelor of Science in Agriculture), a 2-year 
course for the associate diploma, winter courses for farmers and farmers’ sons, 
summer courses for teachers of the province and domestic science courses at Mac- 
donald Institute. The teaching’ and experimental staff consists of about 75 
members. In 1874 the college was opened with 28 students. The total enrolment 
in long and short courses in the academic year 1926-27 was 1,653. More complete 
information respecting the researches and experimental work undertaken at the 


— college will be found on record in the Canada Year Book of 1916-17, pp. 243-245, 


and 1918, pp. 238-241. Reference may also be made to the 53rd annual report 
of the college, covering the year 1927. 

The Kemptville Agricultural School and Farm have grown rapidly in importance 
during recent years. On a somewhat smaller scale than Guelph, they provide 


excellent agricultural educational facilities for Eastern Ontario. 


The Horticultural Experiment Station at Vineland in the centre of the Niagara 
fruit belt is the most important station in Canada for work upon the special problems 
of the fruit and vegetable grower. Considerable success is attending the effort 
to breed improved varieties of such fruits as peaches, cherries, pears, grapes, straw- 
berries and raspberries, as well as important vegetables. Extensive tests of cultural 
methods for fruits and vegetables are also carried out. 
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The Ridgetown Experimental Farm in the southwestern peninsula and the 
New Liskeard Demonstration Farm in Northern Ontario devote particular attention 
to the crops and problems peculiar to farming in their respective districts. 


Manitoba. 


Manitoba Agricultural College, Winnipeg.—The agronomy department 
conducts numerous experiments with a view to the improvement of forage crops 
and cereal crops, and is also conducting a soil survey and making numerous re- 
searches on Manitoba soils. It is also carrying on numerous co-operative experi- 
ments with farmers to determine the varieties of grain, grasses and clovers suitable 
to various sections of the province and is studying the factors affecting the quality 
of farm crops. 

The work in forage crop improvement has for its object the production of 
plants suitable under Manitoba conditions for hay, pasture and fodder. The 
major investigations are being conducted with alfalfa, red clover, sweet clover, 
brome grass, meadow fescue and corn. 

In cereal crop work the aim is the improvement of cereal crops, flax, peas and 
buckwheat for use in the various districts of Manitoba. Especial attention is being 
given to the development of rust-resistant wheat, cold-resistant oats, and barbless 
awned barley. 

The soils work has consisted of making a soil survey of the portion of the Red 
River valley west of the Red river and south of Winnipeg. In this district the soil 
appears fairly uniform, but when profiles are taken considerable variations exist, 
accounting for the good crops in one section and poor cropsin another. Work is 
being undertaken to determine methods of improving the poor areas. Important 
laboratory studies are being made on these soils to determine the fundamental 
reasons for crop differences. An experimental field is also operated on the college 
farm, where various tillage, fertilizer, and rotation experiments are conducted. 

In crop management, most of the effort is being put on barley, since this crop 
is of growing importance. Varieties, environment and agricultural practices are 
being studied to arrive at the best method of producing good malting barley. In 
addition to this a co-operative project is being undertaken in an endeavor to produce 
and market malting barley suitable for the British trade. The results of work 
with other farm crops are being published in popular form from time to time as 
fast as the data can be collected and conclusions drawn. 

The department of chemistry, in conjunction with the National Research Coun- 
cil, is making an exhaustive study of the effects of heat drying, of weathering and of 
frost on wheat. Samples are grown under controlled conditions, and milling, 
baking and chemical tests are made. Samples are also drawn from grain in the 
trade and tests made. 


The departments of botany, engineering, animal husbandry, poultry husbandry 
and dairy husbandry are also carrying on numerous investigations. 


Saskatchewan. 


University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon.—The College of Agriculture has 
over 1,300 acres of land (exclusive of the site for the buildings) at the University and 
another 560 acres about 35 miles distant, which were bequeathed to the college by 
a pioneer settler, an ex-student of the University of Cambridge, England. Of the 
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1,300 acres, 210 acres are set aside for experimental work in field husbandry and 
horticulture. Two hundred and seventy acres of prairie were purchased in 1918, 
100 acres of which have been broken for the field husbandry department. The 
remaining 800 acres are operated as a general farm with great diversification of 
crops. The buildings, paddocks, etc., are located on an adjoining half section of 
land designated as the campus or building plot. The college offers a 4-year 
course leading to a degree of Bachelor of Science in Agriculture (B.S.A.) and a 
d-year associate course for farmers’ sons intending to make farming their life 
work. Short courses in general agriculture, tillage, crops, live stock, poultry, 
dairying and engineering are held during the winter months, both at the college and 
at various points throughout the province. 


Practical experiments in the departments of field and animal husbandry, 
poultry, dairy, soils and horticulture are undertaken, as well as a variety of scientific 
investigations in the departments of chemistry, physics, biology, engineering, etc. 
Special equipment and staff are provided for investigations in animal and plant 
diseases and entomology. Considerable progress has been made in an intensive 
soil survey of the province and in breeding a rust-resistant wheat. 


Alberta. 


College of Agriculture, Edmonton South.—tThis college is a faculty in 
the University of Alberta, Edmonton South. A definite 4-year course with 
matriculation entrance, leading to the B.S.A. degree, is offered. Students from the 
provincial schools of agriculture enter the second year of the course after satisfying 
special entrance requirements. At the college numerous agricultural experiments 
are being conducted, including the following:—determination as to whether the 
present varieties of wheat, oats, barley and peas are suitable for the Park Belt 
sections of Alberta; breeding and selection of promising varieties of wheat for earlier 
maturity combined with high milling qualities; milling and baking tests; testing of 
alfalfa, red clover, sweet clover and alsike for winter hardiness, and of sweet clover 
in the Open Plains sections to determine its drought hardiness; varieties of corn 
and sunflowers for fodder; relative suitability of corn and sunflowers for the Park 
Belt; selection of a suitable grain corn for the dry sections; growth of alfalfa and sweet 
clover for hay and seed; nurse crops with clover and timothy. Extensive experi- 
ments in the feeding of cattle, sheep and swine have been under way for 10 years, 
including both winter feeding and summer pasture work. Other researches have 
been made on the utilization of the native grasses of Alberta; hay and pasture pro- 
duction; effects of frost on grain; production of alfalfa seed; factors of hardiness 
in winter wheat; sunflowers; potatoes; seed production; various experiments with 
cattle, sheep and swine. 


A soil survey of the province has been under way for five years, and reports 
have been published on the Macleod, Medicine Hat and Sounding Creek areas. 
For the past two years the survey has been concerned with the wooded areas of 
northwestern Alberta. 


Research work has been undertaken in connection with insect pests, and in 
the department of dairying. As regards the publication of results, regular service 
by radio broadcasting is now in its third year, and has proved very successful. 
The University now owns a broadcasting outfit. 
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British Columbia. 


Department of Agriculture.—Horticuliural Branch.—Extension work is 
undertaken in the fruit and vegetable growing sections of the province, including the 
testing of new sprays for insect and disease control, as well as the establishment 
of trial plots to ascertain the most satisfactory fertilizers for various horticultural 
crops. In addition, inspection and quarantine work is carried out on nursery 
stock and in fruit areas as the occasion demands. Field Crop Branch.—Efforts 
are being made to encourage farmers to use good seed of tested varieties, with the 
object of securing better yields and more uniform crops and controlling the spread 
of weeds. Educational work is being carried on in connection with weed eradication. 
Encouragement is being given in the production of mangel, carrot and swede turnip 
seed. Fertilizer demonstrations under the direction of this branch are being system- 
atically carried on in various parts of the province. | 


University of British Columbia.—Progress is being made in the clearing 
and preparation of land for experimental and general farm purposes. About 150 
acres are now under crop. Adequate buildings for the various departments are 
being gradually constructed. In the departments of agronomy and horticulture 
plant improvement and breeding work have quite rapidly advanced. In the 
department of animal husbandry a splendid foundation has been laid in the various 
breeds of live stock, which include Jersey, Ayrshire, Shorthorn and Hereford cattle; 
Clydesdale horses; Yorkshire and Duroc Jersey swine; Rambouillet and Oxford 
Down sheep. Experimental work in feeding and disease control has been commenc- 
ed. In the department of dairying, good progress has been made in research, partic- 
ularly with the various kinds of cheese. In the department of poultry husbandry, 
pedigree stock is maintained for improvement work in Barred Rocks, Rhode Island 
Reds, White Leghorns, White Wyandottes and some lesser breeds. ‘The record 
work already accomplished in this department is of considerable value. In addition 
to the teaching and investigational work at the university, provision is also made 
for a number of investigational projects throughout the province. These include 
dairy farm management, poultry farm management and studies in small fruits and 
tree fruits. 


Section 2.—Statistics of Agriculture. 


' Census Statistics.—At each of the six decennial censuses of Canada taken 
since Confederation, statistics of the agricultural activities carried on throughout 
the country have been secured. The scope of these statistics has been extended 
from time to time and those of the census of 1921 omit few important phases of 
agriculture with which a census could deal successfully. In all the later censuses 
the statistics of number, acreage and condition of farms, the value of farm property, 
the acreage sown, the yield of crops, the value of that yield, the number of fruit 
trees and the production and value of fruit, the number and value of live stock, 
etc., have been collected on a basis which allows comparison between the different 
censuses. Among the extensions in the scope: of the census of 1921 may be men- 
tioned such matters as the details of birthplace, age, length of residence in Canada 
and experience of farm operators, the chief items of farm expenditure, an attempt 
for the first time to obtain the quantities of vegetables grown for sale, a classification 
of live stock, according to age, etc., the number and value of young animals raised on — 
farms, and an enumeration of farm facilities, including tractors, automobiles, tele- 
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phones and gas and electric lighting. As a result of these extensions, comparisons 
with future censuses will be on a much more detailed basis than in the past, and the 
trend of agricultural development will be seen with greater accuracy. The statistics 
of agriculture collected in the census of 1921 are published in full detail in Volume 
V of the census series, while a few of the most significant features showing the growth 
of the agricultural industry from 1871 to the present will be found on pp. xxvi- 
xxvii of the introduction to this volume, in the “Statistical Summary of the Progress 
of Canada”. It may be noted that although the next general census of agriculture 
will not take place until 1931,-a census for the three Prairie Provinces was taken 
in 1926 in connection with the census of population of that year, the results being 
published for each of these provinces separately as Part II of the respective Census 
reports.! Censuses of these three provinces were also taken in 1906 and 1916. 


Crop-Reporting Service.—The voluntary crop-reporting service of the 
Dominion Government, which has been in operation since 1908, has for its object 
the issue of accurate, timely and independent reports on crop conditions throughout 
the Dominion:—first, in the interests of the general body of Canadian farmers; 
secondly, for the information and guidance of other interests allied to and dependent 
upon agriculture (interests represented by statesmen, economists, bankers, grain 


dealers, transportation agents and others); and thirdly, for reporting to the Institute 


of Agriculture at Rome (to which Canada is an adhering country), in return for 
reports on the production of other countries and of world totals which influence 
prices-and consequently affect the interests of Canada. A description of the crop- 
reporting service will be found in the Caneda Year Book, 1925, p. 205, while the 
programme of reports for 1929-30 is given in the Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural 
Statistics, January 1929, p. 40. 


Annual Statistics.—Linked with the monthly crop-reporting service, but 
independent of it, are the plans for the collection of annual statistics of the areas 
under field crops and also of the numbers of farm live stock. These have been in 
force since 1918, and are carried out by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in co- 
operation with the provincial Governments. The statistics are secured by a simple 
schedule calling for a statement of the areas sown to field crops and of the numbers 
of farm animals alive on June 15. These statements are at present received from 
about one-fifth of the farmers of Canada outside Quebec, and they form the basis 
of the totals for the whole of Canada, the totals being calculated according to the 
proportion which exists between the number of returns and the total number of 
farmers. The results for wheat, oats, barley, rye and flax in the three Prairie 
Provinces are ready for publication in August, while the results for the remaining 
crops and for the numbers of farm live stock are published in the fall. The areas, 
thus determined, when multiplied by the average yields per acre as reported by 
crop correspondents, give the total estimated production for each crop. 

In 1927, in seven of the provinces, the schedules were distributed and collected 
through the agency of the rural schools, under plans which have been found effective 
in securing a larger sample of the farms of the country than could be obtained 
in any other way. In British Columbia the schedules were sent direct to the farmer 
through the mail. For the province of Quebec, as in 1924, 1925 and 1926, no annual 
statistics were collected, and the Bureau, therefore, resorted to estimates from the 
reports of the crop correspondents.’ 


1 For a résumé of the agricultural statistics of the census of 1926, see pp. 271-273. 

2 For further details respecting the crop-reporting service and the collection of annual statistics, see 
‘Handbook for the use of Crop Correspondents, with Selection of Annial Agricultural Statistics, 1908-26’’, 
published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in 1927. 
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Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics.—Originally established in — 
1908 as the ‘Census and Statistics Monthly”, but changed to its present title in 
April, 1917, this publication is now in its twentieth year. It is the official organ 
not only for the monthly crop reports and annual statistics previously described, 
but also for statistics of dairying, fur farming, fruit, hives and honey, hops, tobacco, » 
maple products, sugar beets, beet sugar, flax fibre, clover and grass seeds, exports, 
visible supplies, prices, values, foreign agriculture and other subjects in con- 
siderable variety. The results of special agricultural studies and enquiries are also 
published in the Bulletin. For the year 1927 the Monthly Bulletin consisted of 
458 octavo pages and for 1928 of 456 octavo pages. 


Presentation of Agricultural Statistics.—In the current edition of the 
Year Book, statistics of agriculture are presented under the following headings:— 
(1) Agricultural revenue and wealth; (2) Acreage, yield, quality and value of prin- 
cipal field crops; (3) Farm live stock and poultry; (4) Fur farming; (5) Dairying; 
(6) Fruit production; (7) Special agricultural crops; (8) Farm labour and wages; 
(9) Prices of agricultural produce; (10) Agricultural statistics of the census; (11) 
Miscellaneous agricultural statistics; (12) World’s principal agricultural statistics. 


Subsection 1.—Aégricultural Revenue and Wealth. 


Revenue.—Table 1 shows under principal headings the gross agricultural 
revenue of Canada, by provinces, for the years 1923 to 1927. It is important to 
note that the figures represent gross values, as no distinction is made between 
crops used as materials for other kinds of production, such as the feeding of live 
stock, and no allowance is made for the costs of production.! 


1.—Estimated Gross Annual Agricultural Revenue of Canada, by Provinces, 


1923-1927. (‘‘000’’ omitted) 
Items. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927.2 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Canada— 
Gelb Crops ics skis iish cites Eee erie eee 899, 226 995,236] 1,098,304] 1,104,983] 1,172,644 
Hania anpnigl stewie, tae ciao ee ee ert ee ee 125,442 148,324 177,031 178,383 183, 927 
AEG Ee ee ELE SO AON eB EG! he NOR Ie 3,160 3,771 3, 958 4,140 4,104 
Davy PrOGuCtE Sa ha oot ks ee eee eee 233 , 683 217,974 241,069} 246,319] 253,737 
Eruits:-and vegetables: (sn sv. siteres a6 fons 58, 216 44,848 48, 897 43,075 46,025 
Poultry and iepeecs.o. arcuie si chen ace 62,370 65, 084 74, 267 83, 569 97,937 
Mur farin inet... stats docete deste ttete eal ct aee 2175 3,218 3,679 3,520 8,524 
Mapleiprodiuctss:..08 we obser ee 4,769 5,991 5,288 4,896 4,935 
ARODACCOm reiistcts ERC aie caters tet eee ane 3,518 4,359 7,004 7,380 9,112 
Fila xiv ows 27 5s rs sess Sates ba riote Maeroe Hes ene 166 qA2 454 208 321 
Cloveatd grasa seed. oo.csee cucu denna tm eae 4,360 3,300 3,598 5,097 3,841 
OUOY J sco eee eee a Rinks. He en aes See ee - 1,954 25551 1,956 8,053 
WOtals ore reo ee eee 1,397,085] 1,494,771] 1,666,100) 1,683,526) 1,783,160 
Prince Edward Island— 

Bioldicr Ops Aaa sep hiae those Ch ae tore ai See ee 10,174 11,990 15,417 17,079 13,421 
Hart antmals',.. wecctermae ne tec eee ee 1,412 1, 620 2,276 2,170 2,122 
ool Oh. EE POTS SEE: eae. 95 119 127 111 113 
Dairy PLOGUCUS: o ayedecexe stack on van bee ee ee eee, 2, 804 3,073 8,596 3,244 3,200 
Fruits and vegetables.............ccceeeeevuees 300 250 25 250 250 
Poultry and -eggay.is.\ mews «24cm ae ot niend 945 1a bN5 14,237 1,305 1,529 
BE UALINNOG ete a ccs ve Pepin ae tierce eens 1,196 1,475 1,472 1,268 1,270 
Clover and grass seed.) 0435 4 eee!) Rute caer (20 39 21 72 39 
ONO Ys, ae seid haem sccrs walciaie obeciewideass Gee cacen - - - - it 
Wotale.is.22: so en fore ae, ee 16,947 19,681 24,396 25,499 22,5012 


1 For explanation of the methods used in estimating values, see the Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural 
Statistics for March, 1922, pp. 85-89, and for March, 1927, pp. 81-84. 2 Subject to minor revision. 
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1.—_Estimated Gross Annual Agricultura) Revenue of Canada, by Provinces, 
1923-1927 (‘‘000’’ omitted )—continued. 
Items 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927.1 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia— 
EN SHOMOTOUS > for eiee ota ese care ee + eeieee a vied sinas ce 20,505 16, 786 18, 885 22, 649 18,597 
RUPTMETIELO ISS sic. arte ics. dele a ae simias e Os aleeie.s 8,240 3,537 3,934 3, 983 3, 832 
VSAM Me acess AS ea Sees cine eee Marnehels Miekivignes.0 306 363 385 379 326 
Petia DLOCUCUS: fecrcnitat ce carta cous freee: 9,487 8,979 10, 127 11,526 10, 668 
Fruits and vegetables. .........ccccccseossseees 7,776 7,142 5,433 3,533 3,972 
Poultry and eggs........cccceccseeceveueeeeeees 975 1,098 1,099 1,332 1,583 
Taisielg uch celh hv capiee gbeg. Seer Gn eaMey ea5t Se gee 123 185 170 212 213 
imple prodancts. 226 oors.0- 6 eee ct basctseeksores. 28 43 54] 22 27 
PoC lover and grasd S660... ..... ci died. ocsebenece: 28 29 24 12 8 
AY OTe oS ors oso Oe Mela e male eb AWa ae-8 = = in = 7 
PROUGRIS, Saeiee eee eh Sees ens cise 42,468 38, 162 40,111 43,644 39,230 
New Brunswick— 
Sop cee ee este ae 20,864|  16,080/ 25,681] 23,338] 18,414 
APA AREUANT cb. Seg hy wee whee vce ssi cee es 2,758 2,687 3,357 3,499 3,249 
Neves epee neestt ease ce Siete cr fas toea cacacianece Ges igus aysiu 197 201 219 197 192 
PORE HEOCUCS.6e =. pres. vee cb ein vee iventeea’ 7,712 7,120 7, 663 7,905 8,702 
Prupaand vorotablea:/. 2... ficscc ce coe slccte cs 1,195 1,224 1,052 1,019 1,070 
ORT OIML OPES 6 ios kes tes enc acs deus eh en 1,132 1,208 1,307 1,417 1,744 
Ba LALERIN Seca dee, Pe ee sci ek eee ite dia eee 249 435 407 456 457 
PRMAple DTOGUCES Su sskn « scatish eee e emule ve ees 43 44 30 18 30 
lover and grass Se0d..... 0. Few keces deneiive as 40 36 33 18 15 
Se a Ee eel ee eee ee Fe - 20 17 16 19 
PROLAIS Neertc sete meh erre yt waite 34,190 29,055 39, 766 37,883 33,892 
7 
Quebec— : 
Hae CNCROPSHr ei et cai wate cau iis al eae ae aot koe . 183,137] 139,359] 150,253] 139,263; 144,978 
TITS UA TUR LS es rials canes pole Siclelfe asst aoe ciowe aisle 24,736 27,116 34,222| > 35,584 43, 298 
SV Ome pe le Rone cn Set itee eck Aotemdto ec eis bee erele. © o's 1,077 Laer 1,344 OBE} 1,090 
HO) ET Y SE OOUC LC ies x ere ciate wtoiat teralei eareisig weet eo wcer ei vinie 63, 165 65,469 74, 828 (ORONO 79,077 
Prats and) Veretables.:...es. cence. doves scene 7,315 6, 000 7,405 7,397 7,554 
PP OUMURVCANCL COS Su sia. scien a eee sidan eel oken 9,364 9, 635 10, 707 13,492 14, 861 
TRUUgR EN Baty hil Claret AMES Arenson Essecetes « Dunne ar One Gee 168 324 420 636 637 
apie products wiesum . oewunciduats see here Gates 3,483 4,011 3,330 2, 902 3,106 
SHG DAC CO ete ORR oe usa tthe hepa aut woman aae 1,575 1,615 1, 726 1,826 1,469 
Clover and grass seed.............cecceccsceeess 372 467 413 324 270 
ROTIO ae ee a cite eobactant Aceh vit Rois areigiee cancers lone = 658 718 639 795 
Totals......... RGM tito Sern eared BEER ars 244.392 255,631 289,809 275, 707 286,436 
Ontario— 
Field GRD OS: po SCC Race Gan ay Serine SeOeA pane Aes 220,749 260,534 250, 466 261,264 255, 900 
PRATER Sri ros ctor aoe Ss sais oot, chee ce 50,193 Sie eye 68, 036 73 , 782 72,896 
Pee Re. Se crepes ly tce ss skies ceases « 955 1, 200 1,207 1,087 Tes 
RES OTOOUCER iis rinses weiGoa a «VW wate hwidnt acl At 94,875 87,075 95,115] 108,846; 103,185 
METER ANG VEPOtADIOS ccs sss ccc se eic secarcc haw 22,263 15,491 19,041 15, 766 18,344 
Poultry and OO ntiatsslets sepsis Pais aie Mic eels ke eae hk 26,785 28,584 33,570 34, 235 41,296 
PRE AT ADU Stine cers neo, ca s(aie slats erste A Seseis Gssers he 238 402 477 473 473 
Ber vtamlo products. f2i.ti2 oe ak oe os cilds oeide bc daie’s 1,215 1, 893 1, 871 1, 954 12772 
OT SING OCs Menai Sean ia Gp In RP a ta 1,943 3,044 5,276 5,540 7,556 
Bae DRO ee ty teak. Sa et ke ce Set aad oe 166 712 454 208 321 
ROMSVOF GANG. OTASS SOCK... 00sec be cecisescacess 3, 647 2,358 2,822 4,458 2,798 
QEOW ISIN ee otk ite cn'> sbi he saad eos Behe eh s a 900 1,000 500 890 
SOLAS 2. ciiess sis od ae a A oees Bexar dost 423,029 459,325 479,885 508,143 506, 604 
Manitoba— 
Field TOE a ad ins 8g Arilinn'o et en's woe'tye signi wie» gra'ou « 8 62,717 136, 025 93,191 111,937 82,280 
Meera animals. $s ars. ule aiidabanite cies Coe 7,597 10,327 11,324 10, 556 13,044 
Wool ERO Rie cieerern acaiabie Saisie euch xiaae oes ao sicjert 73 106 108 114 168 
ery POGUES. ghost ieee ES 13, 647 11,042 9,425 9,444 11,068 
Prats. and vegetables... co <<. «os caceciscde see ous 1, 702 1,240 1, 700 1,542 1,609 
Poultry and CLOSE serene eet Sree Sk cable e 3,423 3, 967 4,712 5, 645 7,210 
LSE SEA CRT ApS es SS ee a rg ce 86 174 317 118 117 
Clover and grass seed..........0ccceccccceceees 61 78 44 29 195 
BUC U ramet. et. ital sii Sie se Sse alhabraste ce « Satake = 195 616 528 960 
tpt age © oes A ee ne Se 89,306] 163,154) 121,437) 139,913) 116,651 


-~ 1§ubject to minor revision. 
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1.—Estimated Gross Annual Agricultural Revenue of Canada, by Provinces, 
1923-1927 (‘‘000’’ omitted )—concluded. 


Items. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 19272. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Saskatchewan— 
1 De) Eo Cig) 0) ee ee cares Sono pack aes aes Sys al ee 261,128] 237,310] 368,275} 309,128) 347,515 
Farmianimalss. passe see eh aee oe ae cee eee 16,342 19, 631 Pan rap 20, 743 21,956 
COLE uO ol ae ble et aen aS ac eater ste oye 142 163 158 176 217 
Dairy proqductss setae he cee eee eee cee 20, 003 17,566 19,188 14, 906 18, 560 
Fruits and vegetables............ ies sO 2,461 2,109 2,500 2,452 2,700 
Poultrycandiecgsssss. mec sat eee ie me ee 9,477 9, 083 9, 334 11,778 12,498 
FOUL Lara Oe eh ae ries sy eee eae Cee et ee renee 5 14 oo 58 60 
Clover’and grass: seed vu... oceans verne Sema etties 103 130 54 54 805 
HONG Yee einch Occ ee oO come - 18 37 38 104 
Totalsxin cee ees ee ie 309,661) 286,024) 421,799) 359,333) 403,915 
Alberta— 
TH IGlOQNCLODS..c vs Wena aa neat Sas Cohan er te eae 151,040] 159,760] 157,227| 202,149) 272,743 
Harmvantinals, wens eds chee es ae ape tee 16,462 23, 308 27,929 23, 529 27,952 
WOOL Poe ae res dak oe eee cin See eae Pree nee 264 22 Sally 593 667 
Dairvaprogucts: as: secre 5 oe heen caterer ae 16,031 12,584 15,424 12,274 12, 646 
Bruvtsandsveretablesunsssste cence ee ee 1,860 1,330 1,860 1,768 18770 
Poultrytandiepessae, «sss pete ete antler 6, 802 6, 843 7,546 8,742 10,093 
Hur tarouin ey eae cesta pie ears watee ere 62 145 241 197 196 
Cloverand grass ‘seed 2a ery ac nee ; 58 115 121 90 130 
fg M0) 0CS\ pea RP CRO OPRRS cathe RR Reto ies con eee - 13 23 37 60 
Totals: 2.isseoe Screech aera 192,579] 204,865) 210,688] 249,384) 326,257 
British Columbia— ; 
Wieldkcropse ae ews wha ce eee ee ae eee - 18,912 17,392 18,909 18,176 19,501 
Rariiianimalss: Maciek sks dihinsehics aace tear ne 2,702 2,972 3, 732 4,537 5,578 
b Kore) INR Re nists ota cant aia dices AR Green Det Dob ae 51 70 93 114 158 
WIAITY PTO GU CHS S41 sco cherecc wt cteyare es ste eo Nore 5,959 5, 066 5, 703 5, 898 6, 564 
Fruits and vegetables 13,344 10, 062 9,656 9,348 8,756 
Poultry and eggs.......... 3,467 3,551 4,755 5,623 7,123 
Hur farming sere cee 48 64 143 102 101 
THODRECOL hoa Ge ee Tee etna = = 2 14 87 
Clover and grass seed 30 48 66 40 81 
TIONG Y separ ee ea Se et ee Stale - 149 140 198 217 
Totalssiccstssewe Regs sVe cee eRe 44,513 39,374 43,199 44,050 48,166 


1Including Yukon Territory. 
2Subject to minor revision. 

Table 1 shows that in 1927 the estimated agricultural revenue of Canada was 
$1,783,160,000, as compared with $1,683,526,000 in 1926, $1,666,100,000 in 1925, 
$1,494,771,000 in 1924 and $1,397,085,000 in 1923. The total for 1927 shows an 
increase as compared with 1926 of $99,634,000 or 5-92 p.c. The increase was com- 
mon to all items except wool and clover and grass seed. | 


Comparing the provinces for 1927, Ontario leads with a total value of $506,604,- 
000, and the provinces next in order are:—Saskatchewan, $403,915,000; Alberta, 
$326,257,000; Quebec, $286,430,000; Manitoba, $116,651,000; British Columbia, 
$48,166,000; Nova Scotia, $39,233,000; New Brunswick, $33,892,000; and Prince 
Edward Island, $22,012,000. 
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Wealth.—Table 2 shows approximately, by provinces, the gross agricultural 
wealth of the Dominion in 1927, with totels for 1923-26. 


2.—KEstimated Gross Agricultural Wealth of Canada, by Provinces, 1927, 
with Totals for 1923-1926. (‘‘000’’ omitted) 


ied x Animals | Agri- 
Provinces. Lands. |Buildings. and t ee Poultry. ee cultural Total. 
maphing 1° ock. fur pro- 
aes farms. | duction. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Peelsland 40. : . 28,476 17, 289 6,870 9,445 950 3,305 22,012 88,347 
ova Scotia....... 49,155 51,173 10, 146 19, 630 879 663 39,233] 170,879 
New Brunswick... 61,112 45,158 13,545 16,592 1,103 957 33,892 172, 359 
renee. .e has: 5: 546, 666 285, 530 111, 940 142,871 8, 724 1,569 286,430} 1,383,730 
ONEATIO 2 ARTS A: : 808, 124 491,330 169, 954 261, 673 22,005 1, 988 506, 604] 2,261,678 
Manitoba s.).0.2:.. 815, 245 113, 005 67, 848 65, 107 4, 187 660 116, 651 682, 703 
Saskatchewan..... 877, 042 216,398 176, 676 140, 925 6, 245 373 403,915) 1,821,574 
Biiperca sh ee. 2: : 523, 221 121, 765 98, 814 118,917 5, 483 782 326,257) 1,195,239 
British Columbia. 107,020 41,036 9,379 23,979 3,382 710 48,166] 233,672 


Total, 1927....| 3,316,061| 1,382,684] 665,172); 799,139 52, 958 11, 007|1, 783, 1601/8, 010, 1811 
Total, 1926....| 3,316,061] 1,382,684] 665,172) 696,472 51,037 11,068) 1,683,526] 7,806,020 
Total, 1925....| 3,316,061] 1,382,684) 665,172] 704,287 47,171 9,898] 1,666,100) 7,791,373 
Total, 1924....| 3,516,061) 1,382,684; 665,172) 641,144 42,434 8,389| 1,494,771) 7,550,655 
Total, 1923... .| 3,316,061) 1,382,684 665,172] 613,260 39,840 6,308] 1,397,085] 7,420,410 


1 Subject to revision. 


The values of buildings, lands, implements and machinery for the census year 
1921 were considerably more than the values previously used in these calculations, 
which were based upon the census of 1911. The increase for the three items during 
the decade amounted to $1,115,986,000. There has, however, undoubtedly been 
a fall in the value of land during the last six years, consequent upon the fall in the 
prices of agricultural products and live stock, and there may also have been some 
change in the values of buildings, machinery and implements, but to what extent 
it is impossible to state. The estimates collected from crop correspondents of the 
value per acre of land, including buildings, show a drop in the value of land per 
acre from $40 in 1921 to $38 in 1927, resulting from decreases in most of the provinces. 
The rates of change thus shown have been applied to the census data, with tke result 
that the census figure of $3,702,370,000, the value of land in 1921, becomes $3,316,- 
061,000 as the estimated value in 1923 to 1927. 

Altogether, the gross agricultural wealth of Canada for 1927 may be estimated 
at $8,010,181,000, as compared with $7,806,020,000 in 1926. The increase of 
$204,161,000 or 2-62 p.c. is chiefly due to increased values of live stock and agricul- 
tural production. 


Subsection 2.—Acreage, Yield, Quality and Value of Field Crops. 
The Chief Field Crops of the Last Twenty Years.—In Table 3 will be found 


a summary statement of the acreage, yield and value of the field crops of wheat, 


oats, barley, rye, buckwheat, flaxseed, potatoes, hay and clover and alfalfa for the 
last 20 years. From this summary table may be seen in perspective the recent 
growth of Canadian agriculture. In particular may be noted the quadrupling of 
the wheat crop, the almost doubling of the oat crop, the tripling of the barley 
crop, the nine-fold increase in the rye crop, the doubling of the flaxseed crop, the 50 
p.c. addition to the hay and clover crop and the nine-fold increase in the alfalfa 
crop, within the past 20 years. On the other hand, the acreage and yield of the 
potato crop has remained about the same throughout the period, presumably 
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because this crop is produced for home consumption. Those who desire figures 
for earlier years will find certain information on acreage, yield and value on page 
xxvi of the Introduction. 

3.—Area, Yield and Value of Principal Crops grown in Canada, 1908-1928. 


Crop and year. Area. per : price 
P y tart yield par batt value. 
000 000 000 
acres. bush. bush. $ $ 
Wheat—. 
NGOS sets han wroy oPeeeene tarde acc osre a is Meee Loh ener arent 6,610 17-0 112,434 0-81 91,228 
UHT0 MOEA das petibren Sarg Wil <7 a ae eae ed IAS ERE. bine hea 7,750 21-5 166, 755 0-85 151,320 
DET | a is eae he CW ey AR oan, SSR eM tots ries tert 8,865 15-0 132,078 0-79 105,817 
VO a ecttvarcuae ar ei tire iter ont reac ees 11,101 20-8 230, 924 0-64 148, 123 
1 AEN Puce RAN! Seine ctpibrtper os Oy = WO ee Silat ele Oba ae Cyr g nscnis 10,997 20-5 224,159 0-62 19,090 
1 ION Gs ee Shs bal ac hea steht ad ol Merah ree beens 11,015 21-0 231, 717 0-67 156, 462 
LOLA eh raars shitteys cot eae es Oe ae ee 10,294 15:8 161, 280 1-22 196,418 
DOLD rien Kotte rektebeee t tise Menricce Metre Eee eos 15,109 26-0 | 393,543 0-91 356, 817 
LOO yarn cares os ee ee OE re ee ee 15,370 17-0 262,781 1-31 344, 096 
AMOS Wy Gr Ort tA anit ve tial alee eee A ae 2 Cattle ok ee ae 14,756 15-8 233, 743 1-94 453,039 
LOLS ere trics donnvleyetaaince hie acto tice rctae ee oe Pree era: 17,354 11-0 189,075 2-02 381,678 
IIA Ie ata Is SPR ey Pols Cl, eta pris Re alc raph ot aC MR A hit - 19, 126 10-0 193, 260 2°37 457, 722 
LOZO RR de aecaee oe cee Sie ie er Oe eee 18, 232 14-5 263, 189 1-62 427,357 
LO Oreck tapctarsnre ata eae ae eee oe: te 23,261 13-0 300, 858 0-81 242,936 
DOs enh ed Ne oe Pina ee ee ee ee 22, 423 17-8 399, 786 0-85 339,419 
TODS cercc dora s corr ae ee ee es 21, 886 21-7 474,199 0-67 316-995 
1 OD 4S ie easel. tents ea tage, So eh aon een ae EM 22,056 11-9 262,097 1-22 320,362 
LO ZO; eestor ne, see isa eed Gee 20,790 19-0 | 395,475 1-23 487, 736 
L926 eee ec aeseteans pais or Ne NO tok CEA hee BS 22,896 | . 17-8 407,136 1-09 442,221 
LAVA AA a SOL TERME CTA Ie ey Se Oat ae tte 22,460 21-4 479, 665 1-00 477,791 
1928 eres hones ciele oc alle a tee ee OAR, oo chet. Se AN, 24,119 22-1 533,572 0-80 426,013 
Oats— 
GOST SS FASS es RA NEE eee Bre ge 7,911 31-8 250,377 0-39 96,489 
DL QUO EN, en tee Robes os ite coe Oo se ye ae 9,303 38-0 353, 466 0-35 122,390 
TOTO scats ic See we Cras Reis | ne hen ee oer awe, 8, 656 28-3 245,393 0-35 86, 796 
BOT Nees E hea can eset teh pare a evn SENN Aces 2 ee aL 9,631 38-0 365,179 0-36 132, 949 
LOT ashy ieee a ane ed a Ae eM La ae eee mete 9, 966 39-3 391, 629 0-32 126,304 
DOLSS  Merrraeee tA abties, Mites Re cake te LED: ON Ce Na te 10, 434 38-8 404, 669 0-32 128, 893 
BEE eee Pe cee e ah cick I AR Shay Ua! Seog Ge Pee 10, 062 31-3 313,078 0-48 151,811 
LOUD ses Pein ace Sols TE Ree Pn ee eee 11,556 40-3 464,954 0-36 171,009 
L916. petit at ks cases ots .eeysizech, seeped. AeA beriette 10, 996 37-3 410,211 0-51 210, 958 
LOL caterers ots ole Svar aes tei Tete ie ere 13,313 30°3 403,010 0-69 277,065 
IQIS eek eatin en eee ee Sk CRS: 14, 790 28-8 426,313 0-78 331,357 
DDO US ets oo AL PA ab NY Rt Rt MEO IPERNCh ty ints 14,952 26:3 394,387 0-80 317,097 
1 V4 UPS Se iia At acti Sere sc ei spam tema eth RS kal le 15, 850 33-5 530, 710 0-53 280,115 
192 eee te eee. Se ero ee Chak ba 16,949 25-3 426, 233 0-34 146,395 
SUP Ar re gah cae NR RCE Mi aeiI DE EY OS 14,541 33-8 491, 230 0-38 185,455 
1923 st RRP Daath ces ee eee 14,388 39-3 563,998 0-33 184, 857 
NODA. eae ts wate. 6c eens pies ee a tat A Ok a 14,491 28-0 405,976 0-49 200, 688 
| Pie rere Noe ern. WT SOREL RTD TO 12,556 32-0 402,296 0-42 167,170 
LO2G SASS SRE RL Se es ctl de ert ke S eerie be eres ak 12, 741 | 30-1 383, 416 0-48 184,098 
I UU ARE Enh arene SOP COn eiamente amie LUD Ly, SS 13, 240 33-2 439,713 0-51 225,879 
LOLS CRS Saboe SMEs Ce ete I Mey ATR a ene 13,137 84-4 | 452,153 0-47 210, 956 
Barley— 
LOGS 2502, Fock Wem a ce te te ee 1, 746 26°8 46, 762 0:46 21,353 
Mt OO Eo re oe Senet ee am Take ink 3 cam 1,865 29-8 55,398 0-46 25, 434 
LOLO Roa acre ae fac cet ee 1, 283 22-5 28, 848 0-50 14, 654 
TOLD J SESE ME oe, APR REED eRe © OGLE er eee 1,522 29-3 44,415 0-56 24, 704 
LOZ ere era ae ee hee Rene eaneie keen ee 1,581 31-3 49,398 0-45 (22,354 
LOIS, es, 4s SRR et BTN S A oe ak Wien atl 1,613 30-0 48,319 0-42 20, 144 
1 tail ot ee nea merit Et as wate BoB saber oat 32 1,496 24-3 36,201 0-60 21,557 
BOL V2E | Shik PALO Ih OS . OLE) See OR a 2 1,718 31-5 54,017 0-52 27,986 
VO1G 4.5 coke ah inc, Loh Cede he saute ANY J OE g 5 1, 803 23-8 42,770 0-82 35,024 
MOLISE Pe. Atle Sek oka Ue en ee 2,392 23-0 55,058 1-08 59, 654 
UL Te MO SOP ee ee RAE Oe ere eee URSIN | tre ha 3,154 24-5 77, 287 1-00 73,797 
OMG Ware t Senn eS ag ok areet cau al a ee 2,646 21-3 56, 389 1-23 69,330 
AOZO TE AEA gy OG SIE ik, eh Sep ee 2,552 24-8 63,311 0-83 52, 821 
eR ee MC ea aed A es 2,796 21-3 59, 709 0-47 28,254 
BMI dd RASS Gee Cee Rae itty OR 2,600 27-8 71,865 0:46 33,335 
VODBM. 2 peretan. terse crgabe, inal bs hss ae’ ce td hg gecko 2,785 27°8 76,998 0-42 32,571 
PE RGN, UBS ee, aiard Calg. See Os, oe lato 3,407 26-1 88, 807 0-70 61, 760 
TO2tes.. OSES. SEE. ORAS PULTD- SORTe aE thee 3,524 24-7 87,118 0-53 46,014 
NLR Ne oR ae ae NET eet Die RN one naire Oe LENG D LT 3,647 27-4 99, 987 0-52 52,059 
18D RA chloe igs ars pha Lae ot i hoo 3, 3,506 27-7 96, 938 0-66 64,193 
OOS braepyeta ce: Jia Semper’ die tevin lies e eeell sak 4,881 27-9 | 136,391 0-56 76,112 
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2,428 
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10, 207 
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23, 232 
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8,626 
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9,744 
11,412 
10,546 
9,882 
10,890 
10,899 


1,499 
2,213 
4,245 
10,076 
26,130 
17,539 
7,175 
6,114 
8, 260 
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4,112 
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3.—Area, Yield and Value of Principal Crops grown in Canada, 1908-1928—concluded - 


Crop and year. Area. per : price 
Pp y pti yield per Gat value 
000 000 000 
acres cwt. cewt. $ $ 
Potatoes—concluded. 
if) en A OO Se ME EL Re Say 2 479 89-3 42,743 0-98 42,359 
1 ODD = by Cie: re irs cea te ee eee 484 105-3 50, 931 0-73 Sigoce 
PONS). dc Re Pec. a ee ee rs os ec ie rcaretarene ete 474 99-5 47,126 0-82 |. 38,418 
O14 Se eR sk: Raters de aie eee ls eee ere ete 476 108-0 51,403 0-82 41,598 
VOU <2 6 SHE ck RR Sah et ae romana anon 486 74°6 36,212 1-00 36, 460 
TOL cok GRAB 2 oaicpokvsecd oe yceese os aR are tos Tea ne erect 473 80-4 37,978 1-35 50,982 
11 Wy Ga Eo SS) PO Be ete age Sra NS rage meer A Be 657 73-0 47,935 1-69 80, 804 
1S1S8 2. LEER saci ah bie le eects od car oe eee 735 85-2 62, 608 1-63 102,235 
OVO. LSE Fate M Ro oe ha Sea evar aie ew MOR oe revety aie tees 819 92-0 75,345 1-58 118, 894 
| KY 2) ie oe od Sele ne ee) Re ee, Rn eee, Bos CTS 785 102-4 80, 299 1-62 129, 803 
1! 2) Re ae 2c re meReMs SUNT | ME ES NO owt ee ee Py OE 702 91-8 64,408 1-28 82,148 
TGQ Oi SR Bo crc SCL Raa eR aera eee ae 684 81-6 55, 745 0-90 50,320 
Dee fe ES A nccgiaehs: AAS kts oo eo a 561 99-0 55,497 1-02 56,398 
402 Wee Ae ee SS eR Ae ps Me, ee, Sires De nae A eA Sn 562 100-9 56, 648 0-85 47,956 
1715 PRs 4 8 SOE Ae AE ORME ENE 2 AERO ES 522 77-0 40,217 2-06 82, 860 
11° Pea Se EO ees he Pv A Re oo er > enone, test 6 ee ae 523 89-7 46, 937 1-47 69, 204 
AU Reads Silat he Wane ENE A, POM hs ee Py ens 572 81-2 46,458 1-17 54,341 
HOV AS nee See wk |e be 8 Se SOR car oer nea a aR 599 83-8 50,195 0-81 40, 874 
Hay and clover— tons tons per ton 
TDS a: er re Ac ehediet eadtet ozaye's eben eteneeee mec Nene er 8,211 1-40 11,450 9-96 121,884 
TQ scopes ce ovens aunts Sec ae te tile ltncow SPs maka WWE aks Pale ro Pare oR Paes 8,210 1-45 8,877 11-14 132, 288 
1K KD 05 | PORE es le ee Ae) Rc eRe. Pe Sa ok 8,289 1-25 10,406 8-66 90,116 
LOT wii RS oe Perce ye Seen rene CRN attr 8,617 1-60 13,989 11-64 162, 846 
10) Nae eek) NRE? Se Ry Arn BY Sr og eee Bs eet 8 8,276 1-45 12,117 11-09 134, 338 
1 ROY 1S nee ae eer Aa Ok eR Rd A et es 8,169 1:35 10, 859 11-48 124, 696 
AGRA OS RE os, . Oe ea, beeen of on Serer cee 7,997 1-30 10,259 14-23 145,999 
EU Bs He aioe 6 cde MOT © ss Roe ode Sete aoa COL ETE 1-35 10,612 14-37 1o2nesm 
ROG. sc EPS Gs Die ae Ces lees tee iterates ee 7,821 1-85 145027 11-60 168,548 
1h greets Poe tne oe tL ae GMO Ce eer: Beeace ee, ee 8 af 8,225 1-65 13, 685 10-33 141,377 
1H) RSP Ae cern oni 5 Se agente SPS 1) Re Rm oo ale 10,545 1-40 14,772 16-25 241,277 
O19: 5 5.8: AAO ahd OE AEE eis s afoot eye he REO ee 10,595 1-55 16,348 20-72 338, 713 
1920 cc BBR tc eects oie ek Re ce ace 10,379 1-30 13,339 26-10 348, 166 
ODN ccs Eee Se Ret ao che Ar eine inca. Roane oe 10, 615 1-07 11,366 23-56 267, 764 
1928 ed BM ici AR scene MERE cds a I 10,002 1-45 14,488 13-46 194,950 
1 RUA IUROS Ho, 9 Seen nme = ty Mi” caraatiaes Fan ER. co Mie AN MRR SIS 9, 726 1-55 14, 845 10-97 162, 882 
1004 ce Eee, ce RO Ais en Sie ne ee a 9, 875 1-51 14, 960 11-07 165, 587 
OLAS Semen Oe Ua SARIS Se 3 ae «SER Ph Ech eer Oa Yo Sei 9,563 1-56 14, 962 10-35 154, 886 
M2 icc. ac NIN, acs ee aa ee) ope ee cays ke ome 9,516 1-48 14,058 12-13 170,473 
ODF 2 or 8 Sc oe SE ES eR cs a ee 10,227 1-70 17,370 10-41 180, 835 
1928 o 225 t BRE. cb Ee Atos a ee Boe are 10,321 1-60 16,515 10-37 171, 225 
Alfalfa— 
| O21 th Re Renee eee Arete eh ee eels Nae teee OR Ue are 97 2-35 228 11-51 2,623 
Oi. ccna BAPE ile oe Eee OAC aL eee 101 2-85 286 12-00 3,429 
PONS. ve SR: coe SE koe eae oeee 94 2-50 238 11-85 2,819 
1004 5. RR Ge 00k AROS Lik, Re aeeR ee 90 2-40} 218 14-17 3,096 
OS Ua RRS We PERN Se 2 Ie OREN 22m ran de Ot re 98 2°65 261 12-68 3,309 
VOTG cc hehe os ceed ARE cinch tebe ke kiero Seana 99 2-90 287 10-69 3,066 
10) Uy Re or 5, 70S RRR Se OE RN AO) Oe ee A 110 2-40 262 11-59 3,041 
LOLS cS ees ae i py Se sabe Re ts cee 196 2-25 446 17-84 7,964 
OLD a: 2 PE Sav AOE PEE tic oe hae a coe ae 227 2-20 494 21-85 10, 800 
1920)... oe RS ee nibs CB EY AP ware sbs a ee os ee ar 239 2-45 584 23-79 13, 888 
ON cE Se Oe 2 ic BAO oe rac ees oes ee 264 2-50 662 19-95 13,211 
1 OD De ois ta Oe poo Ree eae cele Pa clocks Sa oor 306 2-65 806 12-77 10, 295 
USE See es dee ee See, | es eR on ee AR Aes awe 391 2-65 1,029 11-58 11,914 
1h 2 es ee, a) ee Se ep A ae pe 474 2°65 iL pAhyys 11-70 14, 705 
1925s RRR scares ccs ae ies Oa ee 637 2-48 1,582 12-72 20,120 
1926, S22 Re ci oe ae eR eee ee ae 837 2-46 2,061 13-30 27,414 
1 ae Oe SO Re 1, | ne ane US eS 1 ee 910 2°37 Pape Lave 12-03 25,946 
1928 ce Bo occ RE ohoe oe Ree eee 854 2°38 2,010 11-51 23,138 


Total Areas and Values, 1922-1927.—Table 4 shows for Canada and the 
provinces the total estimated areas and values of field crops for the years 1922 to 
19271, and Table 5 the field crops of Canada, compared as to quantity and value, 
for 1926 and 1927. 


1¥ or earlier figures see pp. xxvi-xxvii of the introduction to this volume. 
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4.—Tota! Areas and Values of Field Crops in Canada, 1922-1927. 
. Provinces. 41922. 1923. 1924, 1925. 1926. 1927. 
acres. acres. acres. acres. acres. acres. 

WANA0S sob nc ce Some 57,189,681) 56,444,816) 57,852,550} 53,108,145) 56,097,836) 56,172,310 
eet SLAANG v.05 oo. bs 5 543, 069 507,979 527,758 523,484 519, 693 533, 463 
PNOVRISCOUG. 0 te ke 789,096 682,538 698,013 691, 738 712,027 702,127 
New Brunswick........... 1,205,817 909, 945 859, 412 900, 033 891, 631 889, 277 
CUTE oS) Ona Som seepage Salts ee al 7,435, 300 6, 650, 158 6, 736, 300 6, 828, 700 6, 867, 200 6,877, 900 
RRtANO: fhe... cane ei 10,258,613] 10,296,961] 10,264,614] 10,364,317| 10,434,401] 10,305,045 
MANILOW 2.5. 0500s -. a deere? 6, 747, 240 6, 719,522 6, 818, 045 5,790, 004 6,199, 008 5, 968, 983 

* Saskatchewan............. 19,833,167] 19,772,830) 20,507,411] 18,200,916] 19,388,609] 19,527,971 
(at Sane Oe 10,005,623) 10,530,824} 11,049,683] 9,450,553] 10,705,948] 10,971,761 
British Columbia......... 371, 756 374,059 391,314 358,398 379,319 395, 783 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 

AU AIPA Bip brs.cis ke ob che te 962,293,200) 899,226,200) 995,235, 900/1,098,303,938/1,104,983,100|1,172,643,600 
1325 7) FE 6 bee 10,889,800} 10,173,900} 11,990,400} 15,416,800} 17,079,500} 13,420,800 
Nova Scotia...... bs Soe bs 24,140,400} 20,505,100] 16,785,800] 18,885,400] 22,648,600} 18,597,000 
_New Brunswick........... 31,979,000] 20,864,300} 16,080,000] 25,681,100) 23,338,000) 18,413,500 
Quebec id trae oT ee 165,159,600} 133,137,400] 189,359,000] 150,253,000] 139,263,000] 144,273,000 
COPPAEION AG Ne C8. can, saaivo 222,599,400] 220,748,900) 260,534,000) 250,465, 600) 261,264,000] 255,900,000 
Manitoba lee A. snc ey 98,078,000] 62,716,700] 136,025,000] 93,191,2351] 111,937,000] 82,280,000 
Saskatchewan............. 296, 227,200] 261, 127,900] 237,310, 0001368, 274, 5211] 309, 128,000] 347,515,000 
PROBE CD Me ee a Be 94,946,800! 151,040,000) 159,759, 7001157, 227, 2821) 202,149,000) 272,743,300 
British Columbia......... 18,273,000] 18,912,000} 17,392,000] 18,909,000} 18,176,000} 19,501,000 


1 As shown by the 1926 census of the Prairie Provinces. 


5.—Field Crops of Canada, compared as to Quantity and Value, 1926 and 1927. 


(“000 omitted.) 
Due to Due to 

Actual Value at Actual Increase(+)| higher (+) | larger (++) 

Field Crops. value, prices of value, or de- or or 

1927. 1926. 1926. crease (—). | lower (—) |smaller (—) 

prices quantities. 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 
1 eTEPUTTING2 O88 Boe boa Al 27,544 27,671 27,073 | + 471 | — 127); + 598 
OTD WHCA Ger. s.cces oo nned « 450, 247 450,060 415,148 | + 35,099 | + 187 | + 34,912 
PAU avnegiticccas Sarasin: 477,791 477,731 442,221 | + 35,570 | + 60 | + 35,510 
pra Ue VOne is <8 for. Se ec ceed 9,369 8, 852 7,654 | + 1,715 | + 517 | + 1,198 
EL WTNO FOES Wises ics saan et 2,887 25103 1,777 | + £1,110) + 124) + 986 
MING ici aie. a ee be 12,256 41,615 9,431 | + 2,825 | + 641 | + 2,184 
CSE Pane SO bk nen 225,879 211,130 184,098 | + 41,781 | + 14,749} + 27,032 
SATION EOE ak has at 64,193 50,471 52,059 | + 12,1384 | + 18,722 |} — 1,588 
LEE SPS eee Sei Se ee 4,959 4,889 4,610 | + 349 |} + 70 | + 279 
BAOHUSry tN Aire ow, ibe cs be 2,408 WTR 33000) |) — 652 | — 329 |. — 323 
Ipckiwneath 45) or). ok 9,727 9,475 8,598 |} + 1,129 | + 252 | + 877 
MA XEds6TAINS) cores eases 5 27,001 24, 860 22,385 | + 4,616} + £2,141 | + 2,475 
IAXGOCC eS Sitecs. coi icicides Acts «es 7,562 7,894 9,688 |} — 2,126} — 332 | — 1,794 
Corn for husking............ 4,212 4,244 74(80)| — - 35568 | — 32) les 3,236 
MAU ATOCR 2/04: cer ros hts a oe 54,341 68,497 69,204 | — -14,863 | — 14,156 | — 707 
Turnips, mangolds, etc...... 17, 282 22,301 20,497.| — 3,215 | — 5,019 | + 1, 804 
Hay and. clover...........:: 180, 835 210, 630 170,473 | + 10,362 | — 29,795 | + 40,157 
RETAAD DAN ove totes sss daccle 39,359 39,359 48,154 | — 8,795 =—-|— 8,795 
BRUCE. en cis cin ioreh, soot 25,946 28,693 27,414 | — 1,468 | — 2,747) + 1,279 
TOMATO ODN.) scopce oud she a. oa« 15,849 17,323 21,926 |} — 6,077 | — 1,474] — 4,603 
POMP AIDORUS ira... cks.s'sls uo es 3,044 2,522 3,386 | — 342 | + §22 | — 864 
Dota, cies nga oho 1,172,644 1,194,371 1,104,984 | + 67,660 | — 21,727 | + 89,387 
p.c p.c p.c 

Increase or decrease......... ~ - -|+ 6-12 | — 1:97 |} + 8-09 
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In Table 6 are given statistics of acreage, yield, quality and value of each of 
the field crops grown in 1927 and 1928, together with five-year averages for 1923-27. 


6.—Area, Yield, Quality and Value of Principal Field Crops in Canada, 1927-1928 and 


‘They will be found in the Mo 


Field Crops. 
Canada— 

Halliwheats cscs tee renee 1927 
1928 
AVCTAZOr co aeo ce crete 1923-27 
Spring wheatseccs eee 1927 
1928 
A VOTAL OL. oc doje e vietoe ates 1923-27 
AT ewhesdte Giaccone 1927 
1928 
AVOTAGOL. en estes 1923-27 
ARTS OLGA Pe eben elect 1927 
1928 
AVCTAZOM ee ee ise ee 1923-27 
Barley eee, eee 1927 
; 1928 
AIVerageer sr ceeit 1923-27 
Wallryos, Jo fe. cee. aoe 1927 
1928 
AVOLAg@e. sists. vee cies eee 

SDPINE PVCU Vio, Gee 
cae 1928 
TA VOT ARO net at ae.) teers 1923-27 
DMS Aer RA 8 BS ee 1927 
1928 
INVOTAEO! dy toes cls scene 1923-27 
CAS Mee icaee Poets ee 1927 
1928 
A WOLAG@eL wiih cee ee 1923-27 
CONSE Tense eee enn 1927 
1928 
ARV CTAQOL EN vtec a et 1923-27 
Buckwheat... 0. se eee 1927 
1928 
IANOTAG OL Ss. o cocies se cee 1923-27 
MLited eraine.cu 7.2.50 eee 1927 
1928 
AVCY AUR ne ais cos ne 1923-27 
Higxseed.@. Joe oa ae 1927 
1928 
AVOTAGOr Os acc ccee den 1923-27 
Corn for husking............ 1927 
1928 
PANCTAQO. opi, ode ets ee 1923-27 
Potatoes ete oe ee 1927 
1928 
PVOTAZC, Me. ceitn 1923-27 
Turnips, mangolds,etc...... 1927 
1928 
AVOTAUG ee oe ee 1923-27 
Hay and clover............. 1927 
1928 
AVOLARC,..6 5 0c cone des 1923-27 
Rarein bay, Ook aa.) ee 1927 
1928 
PRVETAZO: cen eects oe 1923-27 
I NEN TR ae pe ALO £ 1927 
1928 
Average, fc ck cco ee. 1923-27 
Fodder corn. ............... 1927 
1928 
Averagern.cet ae. 0s 1923-27 
Supar beetar ior ee 1927 
1928 
A veragekitiees tod 1923-27 


853,258 
819,028 
812,677 
21,606, 896 
23,300, 112 
21,204,813 
22,460, 154 
24,119,140 


22,017,490] © 


13, 289,963 
13,136,516 
13,483,215 
3,505,713 
4,880,740 
3,373, 824 
568,332 
599,158 
712,240 
174,979 
240,407 
183,565 
743,311 
839,565 
895, 805 
150, 800 
154,469 
165,530 
66,778 
70,276 
70,985 
471,333 
502,729 
457,038 
1,004,507 
1,107,135 
902,441 
475, 852 
378,081 
792,676 
131,626 
139,192 
238,572 


572,373 
599, 063 
548, 083 
197,177 
202,447 
197,340 


10,226,895 
10,320, 863 
9,781,301 
1,560, 845 
1,614,305 
1,874,637 
910, 156 
853, 818 
649, 620 
471,569 
440, 898 
575, 859 
44,103 
51,294 

38, 608 


26-1 


Five-Year Average, 1923-19271. 


22,266,000 


24-5) 20,054,000 


26-8 
21-2 
22-0 
18-0 
21-4 
22-1 
18-3 
33-2 
34-4 
32-6 
27-7 
27-9 
26-7 
20-4 
17-3 
16-6 
19-3 
17-6 
15-4 
20-1 
17-4 


bt 09 09 CO 


Hm Co CO 


oo § 


8-26 
8-87 
8-44 
9-97 


21,796,940 
457,399,000 
513,517, 700 
381,917,400 
479,665,000 
533,571, 700 
403,714,340 
439,712,700 
452,153,000 
439,079, 640 

96,938,000 
136,391,400 

89, 969, 640 

11,574,000 

10,378,000 

11,833,120 

3,376,600 
4,239,700 
2,821,020 

14,950,600 

14, 617, 700 

14, 654,140 

2,794,900 
2,588,300 
2,995, 740 
1,037,300 
1,170,500 
1,186,660 

10, 890,000 

10, 899, 300 

10,494, 760 

37,621,500 

39,130,000 

33,269, 600 

4,884,600 
3,614,000 
6, 790, 120 
4,262,000 
5,241,000 
9,649,060 
cwt. 

46,458,000 

50,195,000 

49,151,380 

37,248,000 

43,623,000 

37,292,300 

tons 

17,370,000 

16,515,000 

15, 239,080 

3, 893,000 


1,617,220 
3,547,500 

~ 3,666, 400 
4,758,100 
391,000 
433,000 
384, 880 


Weight 

per 

measured 
bushel. 


—_-. | — | | cue 


bay et ate Gide! 


A 


verage 
price 
per 


bushel. 


» 


Ne OOOC COMO Oe 


TOON CO DO TAINO AOR RAOWDOSOTISO HED 


co 
or 


27,544,000 
23,009,000 
25, 842,880 
450,247,000 
403,004,000 
383,178,100 
477,791,000 
426,013,000 
409, 020, 980 
225, 879,000 
210,956,000 
192,538,600 
64,193,000 
76,112,000 
51,319,360 
9,369,000 
8,096,000 
8,703,060 
2,886,500 
3,395,000 
2,047,440 

. 12,255,500 
11,491,000 
10, 750,500 
4,958, 800 
4,786,000 
5,169,620 
2,408,300 
4,184,000 
3,084,960 
9,727,000 
10,128,000 
9,126,060 
27,001,000 
27,672,000 
22,219,740 
7,562,000 
5,758,000 
12,056, 940 
4,212,000 
5,860,000 
9,724, 740 


54,341,000 
40,874,000 
62,151,740 
17,282,000 
20,700, 000 
19,662,700 


180, 835,000 
171,225,000 
166, 932,680 
39,359,000 
40,540,000 
37,949,360 
25,946, 000 
23, 138,000 
20,019, 760 
15, 849, 000 
17,204,000 
22,134,220 

3,044,000 

3,140,000 

2,576, 780 


1Provincial figures, formerly included in this table, have been forced out by the pressure on our space. 
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Acreage under Pasture.—Table 7 gives the estimated acreage under pasture 
in Canada, by provinces, for the years 1921 to 1927. 


7.—Estimated Acreage under Pasture in Canada, 1921-1927. 


Provinces. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 

acres. acres. acres. acres. acres. acres. acres. 
‘ge ot LE oe ae ea 250,098] 241,598) 237,576) 248,760) 237,450] 242,157] 249,637 
NGVa BCOUIR. Go. ces. cee sss 955,030} 935,916} 816,934 829,097} 842,695 870,305 843, 766 
New Brunswick.............- 613,030} 553,312} 461,524) 470,455 481,488} 467,081 492,425 
MODOC. foicry dacs ese cccssa Fs 4,016, 725] 3,630,678] 3,602,472] 3,600,000} 3,636,000} 3,672,360] 3,745,807 
RPORAT MA Mi Oe ride vee t >a « 3,401, 998] 3.401,033| 3,472,642] 3,317,532] 3,193,941] 3,077,424] 3,012,786 
VERT COO Ear anc ls coke Coes ons - 198, 955 199, 604 240,001 238 , 483 222,039 240,485 
Saskatchewan: ......o..55..). 678,815] 472,148 456, 691 333,393] 333,393 382, 403 426, 927 
Alberta AGES Sg ee PS ea aE - 202,356 196, 239 230, 725 309,589 288, 962 285,719 
British Columbia............ 61,508 58,577 89,419 71, 756 63, 484 53,719 56, 141 
Indian Reserves.............- - ~ 34,042 35, 992 28,111 31,990 36, 601 
"TPOURIS? ©..c..c5s 3: 9,977,204) 9,694,568) 9,567,143] 9,377,691] 9,364,634! 9,308,440] 9,390,294 


Average Yields per Acre.—Table 8 gives by provinces and for the years 1920 
to 1927 the average yields per acre of the various field crops, together with the 
ten-year average yields for the period 1918-1927. 


8.—_Annual Average Yields per acre of Field Crops for Canada and by Provinces from 
1926 to 1927, with Decennial Averages for the years 1918-1927. 


Ten-year 
Field Crops. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. | average 
1918-27. 
push. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. bush. 
Canada— 
Fall wheat. iuo.... es 24-0 21-5 21-3 23-8 28-8 30-1 25-8 26-1 24-7 
Spring wheat.......... 14-0 12-8 17-8 20-8 11-3 18-6 17°5 21-2 15-5 
All wheat........... 14-5 13-0 17-8 21-7 11-9 19-0 17-8 21-4 15-8 
OTRAS 2 ide ee Aa 33-5 25°3 33-8 39-3 28-0 32-0 30-1 33-2 30-9 
PS ATIOY, tac ea eo ele ote ack 24-8 21-3 27-8 27-8 26-1 24-7 27-4 27-7 25-4 
BEV Gee eee otk at 17-5 11-8 15-5 16-0 15-4 14-2 16-2 20-1 16-4 
OAS Ser tccic tie cece on 19-0 14-3 18-0 17-0 18-0 18-6 18-2 18-5 17-4 
Beans..... idea Bik es: se 17-5 17-5 16-3 16-5 16-6 18-4 16:2 15-5 16-5 
Buckwheat........... 23-8 22-8 22-5 22-3 25-8 22-2 21-6 23-1 22-8 
Mixed grains.......... 40-0 25-8 35°5 35-3 31°70 38:5 35-5 37-5 35-5 
BElAxse@eGie ni -eaacsk A ote 5-5 7°83 8-9 11-3 7-6 7°4 8-1 10-3 7-2 
Corn for husking...... 49-3 50-3 43 °3 42-8 | 40-7 44-2 37-3 32-4 46-8 
eal cwt. cwt. cwt.| cwt. ewt. cwt. cwt. ewt. cwt. 
Potatoes...... yeh Sane ee 102-4 91-8 81-6 99-0 100-9 77-0 89-7 81-2 90-4 
“urnips; eb f0c..2.5 « 200-5 173-8 196-1 196-0 205-1 182-2 172-9 188-9 188-0 
tons tons tons tons tons. tons tons tons. tons. 
Hay and clover....... poe Bete Ril 1-5 1-6 1-5 1-6 1-5 1-7 1:5 
Fodder corn.......... 9-6 10-8 9-0 8-1 8-0 9-1 8-8 7:5 9-0 
Sugar beets........... 11-4 9-5 9-2 9-6 9-3 10-6 11-2 8-9 10-0 
TALE T ee ae Seg ee aE ee 2-5 2-5 er 2-7 Qe 2-5 2-5 2-4 2-5 
Prince Edward Island--| bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. bush. 
Spring wheat.......... 12-0 16-8 91-3 15-3 18-7 18-0 18-0 14-4 17-4 
(Coa Re eae de ae ee 27-8 27-0 35:8 35-0 29-9 32-7 34-7 27-2 31-9 
LBSsh (Sy (eae Me Se ear i a 24-5 23-3 29-0 27-5 26-5 26-6 32-9 24-0 27-1 
Hepa ene. kee 16-5 23-5 21-0 24-0 24-5 15-5 16-0 27-5 19-3 
Buckwheat........... 23-5 24-8 27°3 28-8 23-4 24-4 29-3 29-3 25-0 
Mixed grains.......... 33°8 29-3 37-8 41-3 33-4 33-3 36-2 31-3 36-2 
cwt cewt ewt cwt. ewt. cwt cwt cwt cwt 
PEALOOS. A) ses snes oe ce 102-0 97-0 74-8 87-0 | 155:4 113-2 131-9 90-5 102-7 
‘Turnips, ete an.... 5.5 241-0 | 285-2 | 285-0 | 250-0 | 237-2 261-1 201-8 | 243-3 251-7 
tons tons. tons. tons tons. tons tons. tons tons 
Hay and clover....... 1-3 . 5 . 1-5 1:5 1-7 1-5 1-4 
Bodcder.corm..... cc. 8-0 10-0 7:5 5-7 6-3 7-9 5:0 9-3 7-6 
Nova Scotia— bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. bush, 
Spring wheat.......... 19-5 15-5 20-3 18-8 18-1 17-9 16-8 18-1 19-3 
SRL 2 i ait Baia ea ai 30-3 28-8 33-3 34-3 33-3 33-1 33-8 33-4 33-3 
TSS SLES aes BERS 26-0 23-0 27-3 29-0 26-1 27-6 27-1 27-3 27-7 
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8.—Annual Average Yields per acre of Field Crops for Canada and by Provinces from 
1920 to 1927, with Decennial Averages for the years 1918-1927—continued. 


, Ten-year 
Field Crops. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. | average 
1918-27. 
bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. bush, 
Nova Scotia—concluded. 
Peak fo. 0 etree 20-5 16-8 22-0 18-5 19-3 24-4 20-0 16-7 19-6 
IBGanss «Po. cons ose 18-5 19-3 19-0 17*3 19-2 17-9 15-8 13-4 16-4 
IBuGkwheats cm. see 22-3 20-5 24-0 23-8 22-8 21-5 23°2 21-1 23-0 
Mixed! gram. ..nee 82°5 30-0 80-5 34°3 32-1 33°3 31-1 32-3 31-2 
ewt. cwt. cwt. cewt. cwt. ewt. cwt. cwt. ewt. 
Potatoes tats nee tee 122-3 98-3 7-1 120-0 107-1 92-2 105-8 84-7 104-4 
Murnips ;Cte.,aareten 215-91) 24725 | 121556 | 2038-0) 234-48))245-0,) 220-2 198-8 226-6 
tons. tons. tons. tons. tons tons. tons..| tons tons 
Hay and clover....... 1-5 1-4 1-6 1-8 TeGirlge gels 1-6 1:6 1:6 
Eoddercorn -s-or.: 8-0 6-5 7:6 10-0 7°3 10:5 8-3 9-0 8-8 
New Brunswick— bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. bush. 
Spring wheat.......... 15-8 15-3 17-5 19-0 14-2 16-9 16-5 14-4 17-2 
Oats sel ene ton: 29-5 25-0 30-8 31-0 28-8 30-2 25-0 Zo 98-9 
Barley uoepees oaete aee 23°8 17-0 25-0 29-8 30-0 25-4 20-8 23-0 24-2 
MELO Ae rah ae, Ses eee 14-0 17-5 19-0 30-0 26-0 16-0 14-9 20-0 18-7 
OOSEe nat her Acro ee 15-0 12-8 14-3 15:3 17-0 12-4 12-0 18-3 14-5 
IBOANSe ari ease eee 16-3 12-8 18-0 14-8 19-6 15:5 14-3 14-5 16-0 
Buckwheat. ..4.008-2- 22-8 22-3 25-0 25-0 26-2 25-7 20-7 20-2 23-3 
Mixed grains.......... 29-8 23-5 31-0 29-0 32-4 28-3 31-3 23-0 29-7 
cwt. cwt. cwt. cwt . ewt. ewt. ewt. ewt. ewt. 
Potatoes sacha eee 118-8 129-8 98-5 132°8 155-8 | 105-8 142-5- 89:5 113-5 
ERUTMIpSOLGrace Renee 176-5 174-8 198-7 194-0 | 213-9 182-7 | 211-6 173-6 186:3 
tons. tons tons tons tons tons. tons tons tons 
Hay and clover....... 1-2 0-9 5 1-2 1- 1-7 1- 1:3 1-3 
Hoddercorm....d06...<: 8-0 7:0 7:5 10-0 9-0 10-2 9-5 8-3 TOY 
Qu ebec— bush. | bush. | bush. }| bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. bush. 
Spring wheat.......... 17-0 15-3 15:8 16:0 16-4 17-5 17-1 17-2 16-6 
Osta oF ae tree ss 20-3 21-3 27-8 26-8 27-7 29-1 26:8 28-4 27-1 
Barley cin 3. eee 25-3 2163 22-8 sto) 23-7 24-0 DBs 24-7 23-5 
ENV CURAE Bee 2. Ae 18-8 17-3 15-5 15-0 15-0 18-3 15-9 Wi2d 16-8 
Pease ee Wei Bee ae 17-0 14-8 14-3 15-3 15-4 15-5 15-6 15-8 15-4 
Beans): fe eee 18-0 18-8 17-0 18-8 16-7 16-8 17-5 16-1 17-7 
Buckwheat...) 8 25-8 23-3 22-5 21-8 24-3 23-0 22-8 23°5 23-0 
Mixed grains.......... 29-3 24-0 26-8 27-3 27-4 27-5 27-0 27-1 27-0 
Blaxseed= sath a. J. 11-5 11-5 10-6 8-7 8-5 8-8 11-2 11-4 10-6 
Corn for husking...... 29-8 29-5 28-0 23-0 27-3 26:7 30-5 21-7 28-1 
cwt cewt cwt cwt ewt ewt ewt ewt ewt 
Rotatoesie rence) eae 111-3 97-5 82-4 118-8 105-3 70-4 92-3 87-5 97-6 
Arurimips 1ouCae\ ce 164-7 159-5 158-2 193-3 161-1 108-3 145-3 152-0 155-5 
tons tons. tons tons tons. tons tons tons. tons 
Hay and clover....... 1-3 1-0 1-4 1-5 1-5 1:6 1-4 1-6 1:4 
Eodder cornu)... . 28 8-0 9-0 7:3 8-6 9-4 9-2 8-0 8-0 8-3 
A ltaltat ee een cop eee 2-4 2-2 1-5 2-2 1-9 2-1 2-0 2°3 2-1 
Ontario— oush. | bush. | bush. } bush. | bush. | bush.| bush. | bush. | bush. 
Hallwheate. tae 24-3 22-0 21-9 23-1 29-6 30-5 26-0 25-9 25-0 
Spring wheat.......... 16-8 12-5 16-9 17°4 19-2 21-5 18-8 20-1 18-3 
All wheat: -......004 22-3 40-1 21-3 22-4 28-3 29-3 25-0 25-1 23-6 
Oates, ahserea eck 3 a 44-9 23-4 38-2 23-9 39-5 41:6 33-8 37°9 36°8 
Barley. athe ck aoe 34-4 22-0 32-2 34-9 33-2 34-2 32-2 33°5 31-2 
FUG ots 2) ee Ss ok ete 17-7 14-5 16-4 16:3 18-2 18-1 17-4 17- 16-7 
ROA chihs Ste tect ee 20-2 13-6 19-7 17-3 18-8 19-5 19-2 19-3 18-2 
TOADS: 7.) OR Gt ee 16-7 16-1 15-6 15-4 16-5 18-9 15-8 15-4 15-7 
Buckwheat. he...) eee 22-3 DOF 21-6 21-8 26-8 21-6 21-2 23-6 22-5 
Mixed grains.......... 44-2 26-2 38-5 36-8 40-9 41-4 37-1 39-9 38-1 
BIAXSCOG:, Men. 5 ee 10-7 8-9 10-7 10-2 11:8 12-6 9-8 9-6 10-7 
Corn tor husking...... 53-0 54-0 46:5 45-0 42-3 46-9 38-4 35 +4 50-2 
ewt ewt cwt. ewt ewt. cwt cwt cwt cwt 
POCA LOSS bre cle bee 92-0 56-3 70-7 69-8 88-6 57-6 64-5 58-2 68-5 
TDUEAIpS OtCss- een 2 242-2 175-7 | 222-6} 207-0 | 224-4 195-5 172-6 | 206-1 205-7 
tons tons. tons. tons. tons. toss. tons tons. tons 
Hay and clover....... 1:3 1-1 1:6 1-6 1-6 1:5 1- 8 1:5 
Fodder corn wes.) hee 10-4 11-4 10-1 8-9 9-9 9-7 9-5 7:6 9-9 
Sugar beetsits...5.2.% 11-4 9-5 9-2 9-6 9-3 11-1 11-3 8-7 10-1 
Alia lia’. 26. eS ae 2-5 2-6 2-8 267, 2-8 2:5 2-5 2:3 2°5 
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8.—Annual Average Yields per acre of Field Crops for Canada and by Provinces from. 
; 1920 to 1927, with Decennial Averages for the years 1918-1927—concluded. 
Ten-year 
Field Crops. 1920. | 1921. | 1922. | 1923. 1924. | 1925. | 1926. | 1927. | average 
1918-27. 
bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | push. bush. 
Manitoba— 
F Spring wheat.......... 13-9 11-2 19-3 11-3 16-9 17-7 22-6 14-0 15-5 
| (Yn tee et ee eee Aes 30-8 22-3 40-3 32-0 36-2 30-9 31-9 16-7 80-4 
LSA i a ee es De Med 21-0 18-9 29-8 22-3 29-8 23-8 28-9 24:3 24-8 
SO Eten cts a's ats (0 15-5 13-8 16-8 13-8 20-2 13-0 15-8 16-2 15-7 
EGS COS, et: Fein ier Wee 15-0 13-8 23-5 18-0 17-0 24-0 18-1 22-0 15-3 
Mixed grains.......... 21-3 19-9 30-0 22-5 30-0 21-6 380-1 22-2 25-2 
_ Flaxseed PE ee a eT Oe « 7-9 8-8 11-0 10-0 10-5 9-5 10-5 9-8 9-9 
cwt cwt ewt cwt cwt. cwt cwt ewt ewt 
POURLORD scien tcf s ci « 53-3 92-3 96-0 68-5 69-1 84-8 83 +3 83-9 83-1 
PUTTS, GUO s.,<naa0 coe 72-7 115-7 145-3 102-0 99-0 83-2 97-0 96-0 105-3 
tons. tons tons tons tons tons tons tons tons 
Hay and clover....... 1:5 1-6 1:8 1-5 1- 1-7 2-1 7 
Fodder corn.......... 4-4 7-2 7:5 7-0 5-7 3°8 6-4 6-2 6-1 
PAT igus roceten es chew to nex 2-0 2-6 2°6 2:5 2:2 1-7 1-9 2:4 2:2 
) 
Saskatchewan— bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. bush, 
Spring wheat.......... 11-3 13-8 20-3 21-3 10-2 18-8 16-2 16-4 15-0 
E. Ether dt eee eet a Rae 201 30-0 35-3 44-5 19-7 27-3 28-1 Syilcs: 29-0 
? ie} tal PANS ah a A al an et 20-3 26-8 29-0 30-0 18-2 21 25-1 29-3 23°5 
Viele ieee oem 14-7 11-3 18-0 15-0 14-1 14-9 17-7 22-2 17-1 
EXONS orga be ana hipaa ae 14°5 19-3 22-5 27-3 16-6 21-0 15-0 19-2 19-2 
pase hel tee 17-0 16-3 12-8 25-0 8-0 18-0 14-0 15-0 14-6 
Mixed grains....,..... 33°5 30-0 29-3 32-0 22-3 19-3 26-2 26-4 27-6 
axSeCd ene cece see 5-0 7:5 8-8 11-8 6-6 7:0 V2 10-2 6-7 
ot «, ewt cwt ewt ewt ewt cewt cwt ewt cwt 
POCatOCS ia as eo 76°5 105-9 72°3 92-3 48-0 84-3 67-6 87-2 81-9 
AGUETINS GUC sn cscs. «cc les 150-5 84-8 112-3 111-8 37:3 87-8 87-0 99-9 111-0 
tons tons tons tons tons tons tons. tons. tons 
Hay and clover....... 1-4 1-6 1-4 1-7 1-4 1-1 “4 1-9 1-4 
Fodder corn...... eras 3°8 11-4 4-9 5:0 3-2 2:3 2-9 4-4 4-7 
PAT aT ay as Seas strtes ci 2-3 3-0 1-9 2:7 1:6 1:5 2:4 2-4 2-1 
Alberta— bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. bush. 
MIGUEWMOSG cine ee. 18-8 17-3 13-0 28-0 14-1 14-1 18-5 27:5 19-7 
Spring wheat.......... 20-5 10-3 11-3 28-0 11-0 18-3 18-5 27-4 16-4 
IAL phe abe eo sets cove 20-5 10-4 11-3 28-0 11-0 18-3 18-5 27-4 16-4 
Watste ser er ere eh. 37°3 22-0 22-0 50-0 24-0 30-9 30:0 45-0 30-7 
Bye (aig ee 26-5 20-5 16-5 38-5 25-0 25-8 22-0 30-0 24-4 
RY Cnn cuth tose attr 21-3 9-0 10-3 19-3 10-0 11-1 12-0 20-0 15-4 
IRSTS 5 Rasa See ee 17-0 24-0 11-6 22-0 18-0 15-0 15-0 18-8 18-4 
LYE) S Fl oa ie a a 17-0 19-0 14-3 11-0 8-0 15-0 14-0 15:1 14-8 
Mixed grains.......... 30-0 22-8 25°5 41-8 24-6 19-2 29-8 30-8 28-6 
PAXSEOCL. in bees cchtec ie 7:0 6-0 4-0 10-4 BOY) 4-7 7:0 16-0 5:6 
cwt ewt cwt ewt ewt cwt ewt ewt cwt 
POERTOOS.< few ccc ales 99-6 95-1 65°8 119-0 93 +7 97-4 91-1 104-1 90-7 
"LUINIVSs OCC. aAcast ook 130-9 76:8 86-8 114-0 230-0 143-3 128-8 95-6 118-2 
tons tons tons tons. tons tons. | tons. tons tons 
Hay and clover....... 1:3 1-0 0-8 1-7 1-1 1-0 1-7 2- 1-2 
Fodder corn........... 4-3 10-0 5:3 4-7 2-9 2-1 2°5 7'5* 4-1 
/ Avtaliong, oos'. boy ook So, 2-3 1-8 2-2 2:7 1-9 2-0 2°6 3-1 2°3 
British Columbia— bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. bush. 
Fall wheat. 3 sa; . as 19-3 27-3 23-0 25°3 24-9 24-9 29-0 28-5 25°3 
Spring-wheat.......... 18-8 24-5 22-0 24-5 19-9 21-2 22°5 26-1 22-4 
All wheat........... 19-0 25-3 22-3 24-8 21:5 22-3 24-4 26°8 23°3 
NOt 34564 hie kh as 34-8 48-8 43-8 51-5 37-2 36:8 36-0 50-5 42-6 
BATIOF 2. cc is ch hoe 37°8 34-8 29°3 33°5 30-6 29-8 29°5 34-1 32-4 
EVO: Lone eed aii 25-8 22-5 20-0 22-0 15-5 14-8 11-4 21-2 19-3 
LES 4d Semana Saal 26-0 25-0 25-8 24-0 25°5 23-4 22-0 24-1 24-0 
Begs oe 20-0 21-0 20-0 23-0 28-3 20-5 22-1 22-5 20-5 
Mixed grains.......... 36:0 34-0 31-0 35-0 34°6 35-4 36-1 36:3 83°9 
ewt ewt cwt. ewt. cwt. ewt cwt cwt cwt 
PGUROOON cote fo ca es 99-0 105-6 120-0 116-0 108-0 104-8 97-0 113-0 109-8 
furnips;ete. 2... 217-5 183-0 | 200-0 | 202-0 179-7 | 208-2 200-0 | 206-0 198-9 
. tons tons tons. tons. tons. tons tons. tons. tons. 
Hay and clover....... 2-0 2-3 1-7 2-3 1-8 2-0 2-1 2+2 2-0 
p Fodder corn.......... 11-5 9-9 11-0 11-7 10-4 11-3 10-2 11-7 11-0 
eMC EAL Gn Ao Dae 3-0 3-7 3°0 3:1 2-6 2-8 2°8 3-1 3:0 
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Grain Yields of the Prairie Provinces.—Final figures of the acreage and 
yield of the grain crops of the three Prairie Provinces (Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta) are given for 1927 in Table 9, together with comparative data for 
1925 and 1926. 


9.—Areas and Yields of Wheat, Oats, Barley, Rye and Flaxseed in the Prairie Provinces, 
19 


20-20. 
Provinces. 1925. 1926. Looe 1925. 1926. 1927. 
acres. acres. acres. bush. bush. bush. 
Three Prairie Provinces— : 
Wihea te eG vacances ee 19,759,648] 21,805,314] 21,425,656] 367,058,000] 380,765,000) 454,559, 300 
ORCS ys ecto Deets 7,274, 589 7,491, 888 8, 205,067] 211,166,000] 220,450,000} 269,453,000. 
IBArley sb lancada. co homcbice oe 2,940,412 3,048,413 2,838,346]| 68,591,000} 81,917,000] 75,846,000 
Vere be tes me, ces §23,155 647,460 651,130] 7,015,000} 10,391,000} 13,287,000 
IEXSCCOE acts Sbtamero on 828, 853 727, 204 465,451 6,078,000} 5,878,000} 4,773,000 
Manitoba— 
Wihea tatoenannscto aye wer 1,902,714) 2,085,547) 2,195,377] 33,624,000] 47,133,000] 30,773,000 
ORCS Tecate Gomes eto 1, 623, 238 1,654,474 1,544,511]} 50,107,000] 52,778,000] 25,767,000 
Barley foo motes toe scene 1,645,195 1, 760, 563 1,512,457]| 39,218,000} 50,880,000} 36,717,000 
IUVG Me ca osce TA Gieeeaveter ok 253,492 225,482 136, 368) 3,288, 000 3,563,000 2,215,000 
Blaxseed't sees 2 ve orien 118,937 195,364 122,179) 1,125,000} 2,051,000 1,198,000 
Saskatchewan— 
Wie Gieiactasce ct genic k 12,508,962! 13,558,384] 12,979,279] 235,472,000] 219,646,000] 252,500,300 
(Gripe smeiawe Pie KS ETRCSTRVERS ore te 3,751, 840 3,921,461 4,412, 556)| 102,297,000] 110,193,000} 142,526,000 
IBarlOyxe power oe care eee 858, 445 872,140 925,889] 18,105,000} 21,891,000} 27,129,000 
IR VO atone timer ee 190,831 307,499 358, 215 2,850, 000 5,454, 000 7,941,000 
Fe pee rie aban eres a: Rieke tare 692,136 519, 984 330, 675 4,870,000 3,744,000 3,373,000 
berta— 
WIG Eit eee raie ote ceceeonote 5,347,972 6, 161,383 6,251,000) 97,962,000] 113,986,C00} 171,286,000 
Catan a aeorrnatoitt eae eee 1,899,511 1,915, 953 2,248,000) 58,762,000| 57,479,000) 101,160,000 
IBALICVAW eee it careiscceiie ciek 436,772 415,710 400,000) 11,278,000 9,146,000} 12,000,000 
RG STEEL ae cata Geen SPOR or Oh 78 , 832 114,479 156, 547 877, 000 1,374,000 3,131,000 
PU SXSOOU ira inthe. see 17,780 11, 856 12,597 83,000 83,000 202,000 


Quality of Grain Crops, 1917-27.—Table 10 gives for Canada the average 
weight per measured bushel for each of the principal grain crops from 1917 to 1927, 
with the ten-year average for the period 1917-26. 


10.—Quality of Grain Crops, as indicated by Average Weight per Measured Bushel, 


1917-1927. 

Ten- 

year 
Crops. 1917. | 1918. | 1919. | 1920. | 1921. | 1922. | 1923. | 1924. | 1925. | 1926. | 1927. | average 
1917-26. 

lb lb lb lb lb lb. lb lb lo lb lb lb 

Fall wheat............ 59-37] 61-19] 61-20} 60-14] 58-77) 59-91] 60-23) 60-92] 60-39) 59-54] 58-96] 60-17 
Spring wheat.......... 59-48} 58-69} 58-53] 59-07] 58-10} 60-31] 58-55] 59-14] 59-70] 59-55) 58-74] 59-11 
Allswheate cc. .cckee: 59-46] 59-44] 59-12) 59-35] 58-11] 60-24] 58-80} 59-29] 59-78) 59-55] 58-75) 59-31 
OBtS et eae ees bee 33°55] 35-61] 34-16] 35-62] 32-97] 35-68] 35-55| 34-52] 35-75) 33-10] 33-76] 34-65 
Barley, os.sohor echoes 46-97] 47-24] 46-32) 47-62] 46-05] 47-66] 47-19] 47-02] 47-75] 47-10] 47-20] 47-09 
VO. < an ak oe 63-44] 55-60] 55-09] 55-44] 55-06] 55-71) 54-61] 55-48] 55-25! 55-381 55-801 55-11 
PCRS 2. ee cb ane 59-81] 59-93] 59-60] 60-44} 59-42) 60-08] 60-00) 59-98) 59-73) 59-33} 59-86] ~ 59-83 
IBOANS, 2 ...hikee me oh he 59-70} 58-67] 59-99] 59-73} 59-30] 59-39} 59-09] 59-67] 59-46] 58-66] 59-80} 59-37 
Buckwheat........... 46-49] 47-41] 47-23) 47-95) 47-35] 47-80] 47-80] 47-53) 47-35| 47-15] 47-43 47-41 
Mixed grains.......... 44-41] 46-39] 44-83] 44-65} 41-62] 44-33] 44-19] 42-88] 43-26] 41-86] 42-53] 43-84 
WAX cc las ee tes anh 54-73] 52-72] 55-14] 54-79) 54-34] 55-04] 54-63] 54-81) 55-63) 54-90] 55-42) 54-67 
Corn for husking...... 56-18] 53-97 — | 56-45} 55-56] 55-45) 55-29] 55-15] 54-19] 54-721 54-66) 55-11 


Stocks of Grain in Canada.—Table 11 shows the quantities of grain in farm- 
ers’ hands on July 31, 1928 as compared with July 31, 1926 and 1927. Adding 
the stocks in the elevators and flour-mills, Table 12 shows the total quantities of 
grain in store at the close of each of the crop years ended July 31, 1926, 1927 and 
1928. 


7 
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11.—Stocks of Grain in Farmers’ Hands on July 31, 1928, as compared with July 31, 
1926 and 1927. 


Total Total Total 
: pro- In farmers’ pro- In farmers’ pro- In farmers’ 
Grains duction | hands, July 31, | duction | hands, July 31, | duction | hands, July 31, 
in 1925. 1926. in 1926. 1927. in 1927. 1928. 
000 bush. | p.c. bush. {000 bush. | p.c. bush. {000 bush. | p.c. bush. 
EO Se eae oe 395,475] 0-98] 3,862,600} 407,136] 1-04] 4,242,700] 479,665) 0-87] 4,186,000 
ISAEABY ho. cceeas sv G 87,118} 2-80} 2,437,700 99,987} 2-22) 2,218,500 96,938} 1-71] 1,657,000 
OE ee ee 402,296} 6-68/26, 884,000 383,416] 4-47]17, 148,000 439,713| 4-68/20,565, 600 
TEE ee ee ea 9,159} 1-05 95, 800 12,179} 0-42 51,200 14,951] 0-84 125,000 
Plaxseed........... 6,237} 0-24 15,000 5,995| 0-16 9,500 4,885} 0-11 5,500 
12.—Stocks of Grain in Canada on July 31, 1926, 1927 and 1928. 
Wheat. Barley. 
Quantities in 
July 31, July 31, July 31, July 31, July 31, July 31, 
1926. 1927. 1928. 1926. 1927. 1928. 
bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. 
Marmors NANGS << scets sc 3,862,600] 4,242,700] 4,186,000) 2,437,700} 2,218,500} 1,657,000 
Country, private and mfg. 
elevators in West.......... 1,324,542} 1,514,870] 4,681,716 357, 285 170, 206 689, 156 
Terminal elevators in West- 
ern Inspection Division....] 14,796,815} 26,107,984] 30,379,548 2,198, 962 1, 703,520 574, 981 
Public elevators in East..... 9,329,851 9,456,442) 18,509,083 1,366, 835 477, 253 122, 663 
Flour mills (estimated)..... 3,873,989 4,200,747 5,000,000 41,303 36, 601 30,000 
HOES as eee 3, 162, 686 5,242,692] 138,727,710 1,446,558 1,045, 467 385, 497 
Totaisse .Ghs.). 36,350,483| 50,765,435) 76,484,052 7,848,643 5,651,547 35459, 297 
Oats. Rye. 
Hanmers’ hands...... 0.0... 26,884,000f 17,143,000] 20,565,600 95,800 51,200 125,000 
Country, private and mfg. 
elevators in West.......... 976, 685 550, 832 1,540, 680 101, 881 44,853 . 86,323 
Terminal elevators.......... 8,519, 520 2,090,277 2,266,165 481,983 1,007,771 788, 220 
Public elevators in East.... 4,483 , 257 1,557, 483 1,911, 906 70,131 111,044 505,589 
Flour mills (estimated)..... 1,586,406 1,005,319 900, 000 4,000 2,000 4,000 
(LESSEE ST I iets Sa le i ne Se 1,392,415 698,538 1,527,832 180, 432 76,909 575,483 
Wotalsenc. ih). acc 38,842,283) 23,045,449] 28,712,183 934,227) 1,293,777) 2,084,615 
Flaxseed. 
MPAA OTS ERTS ER mld oP. eucns hs sa auch Mes Oey HAS LEES oo sora e G wie dee 15, 000 9,500 5,500 
Country, private and mfg. elevators in West...............000eee8 67,383 36, 993 79,596 
Ber EH TSM OLA WALOLS) eo aio) eo ei ANTE Oe POR Poa to dee terse wie ales 52 2,441, 246 1,803, 648 1,038, 299 
BILICIOIS VAVOES IM. LUQSE. J .isjcn 0.3 c.b se SM aie Wie ABE the, coe lees dbo ~ 59, 955 - 
CULGHSSE GO AARC a) EA a Beis RU COO bce ES Laie alae GNC Ce er oe ae 70,427 146,015 172,952 
POURS 5 isola ES HS AS a ae ee bi aire ocine ole 2,594,056] 2,056,106) 1,296,347 


Table 13 gives the results of the compilation of the returns received for wheat 
and wheat flour expressed as wheat for Mar. 31, 1925-28, and for oats for 1927-28. 
_ 18.—Stocks of Wheat, in Canada, Mar. 31, 1925-28, and Oats, 1927-28, 


Grain in 


BOG MOL esse ci rees hs. 
MMANETG DYHTAL Lic ss odolc sh le » 
Farmers’ hands............. 


PRO URES ck eects 


1925. 


5,000,000 
8,304,440 
39, 225, 000 


121, 083, 956 


Wh 
1926. 


95, 690, 600 
6,500,000 
8,307,507 

48,970,000 


159, 468, 107 


eat. 


1927. 


102, 187, 786 
6,500,000 
14,739, 586 
50, 955, 000 


174,382,372 


130,054, 827, 
5,800, 000 
19,037,020 
64, 654, 000 


219,545, 847 


bush. 


13,320, 819 
50,000 
1,951,478 
129,992,000 


146, 014, 297 


Oats. 


1928. 
bush. 
12,862,114 


850,000 
3,670, 721 


161,875,000 


179,257,835 
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Table 14 gives for barley, rye and flaxseed the stocks in Canada on Mar: 
31, 1928, as compared with the corresponding date of the previous year. 


14.—Stocks of Barley, Rye and Flaxseed in Canada, Mar. 31, 1927-28. 


Barley. Rye. Flaxseed. 
Grain in 

1927 1928 1927 1928 1927. 1928 

bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. 
Elevators and afloat........ 10,365,275 8,457, 146 3,780,819 4,745,439 3, 42beoo 2,943,001 
(MNOULLDOLU Sa. ccmsehnein aie ce ee 50,080 55,000 2,714 2,500 - - 
Transit Dy Caller Gee 1,784,083 1,432,083 589, 252 896,589 274,414 173,403 
ARIMETS MAN Grys tetera 22,180,000} 22,175,000 1,465,300} - 1,999,500 674,000 718,000 

Totals...:......005- 34,379,308) 32,119,229 5,838,085 7,644,028 4,369,945 3,834, 404 


Distribution of Wheat and Oat Crops.—The distribution of the wheat 


crop of Canada for each of the two years ended July 31, 1927 and 1928, is calculated 
in Table 15. ; 


15.— Distribution of the Canadian Wheat Crops of 1926 and 1927. 


Norr.—Flour is expressed as wheat on the basis of one barrel of flour, weighing 196 lb., being equal to 
41 bushels of wheat. For similar calculations extending over a series of years both for wheat and oats, see 
the Yeax Book 1920, pp. 263-266, and the April issues of the Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics for 
each of the years 1920 to 1928. 


Crop year | Crop year Crop year | Crop year 
ended ended ended ended 
Items. July 31, July 31, Items. July 31, July 31, 
1927. 1928. 1927. 1928. 
000 bush. | 000 bush. 000 bush. | 000 bush. 
Carry-over Aug. 1, 1926; Exports as grain.......... 251,266 288,567 
Ane 1s LOA Tero, ve', als ae 34,818 47,839|| Exports as flour.......... 41,615 44,396 
Gross production.......... 407, 136 479, 665|| Total exports. ........... 292,881 332, 963 
Loss'in clegning............. 19,117 6, 732|| Retained for seed........ 39,305 42,200 
Grain not merchantable... 12,294 27,598|| Milled for food........... 42,836 42,000 
INet production: eh iw. suier SVO—t20 445, 335]| Carried over July 31, 1927 
imiportssunk initia 407 473]| and July 31, 1928....... 47,839 76, 484 
Available for distribution. . 410, 950 493,647] Balance ted on farms or 
otherwise disposed of.. —11,911 - 


Table 16 presents similar data in respect of oats. The bulk of this crop is 
consumed as food for live stock, and the table shows approximately how the remain- 
ing portion of the crop is disposed of, including the quantities exported as grain, 
oatmeal and rolled oats, the quantity retained for seed and the quantity milled for 
home consumption, representing chiefly oatmeal and rolled oats used for human 
food. The carry-over represents grain in the elevators, in farmers’ hands, in transit, 
etc., and the balance is the quantity consumed in Canada for feeding to live stock, 
this amount being estimated at 424,550,000 bushels in 1924, 303,262,000 bushels in 
1925, 394,997,000 bushels in 1926, 308,431,000 bushels in 1927 and 329,190,000 
bushels in 1928. 
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16.— Distribution of the Canadian Oat Crops of 1926 and 1927. 


Crop year | Crop year Crop year | Crop year 
ended ended ended ended 
Items. July 31, July 31, Items. July 31, July 31, 
1927. 1928. 1927. 1928. 
000 bush.} 000 bush. 000 bush.! 000 bush. 
Carry-over, Aug. 1, 1926; Exports as grain.......... 6,677 7,000 
_ LATER SR Cy. ge ee 45,756 22,839|| Exports as meal, etc...... 1,971 2,000 
Gross production: ,........ 383,416 439) (lol LOtAL OXPOPUS... «<2. 2k 8,648 9,000 
Grain not merchantable... 50,067 58,362)| Retained as seed......... 33, 100 35,000 
Netsproduction............ 333 , 349 381,351)| Milled for home - con- 
BOITIONUS.co ic TO SER). vie cS 2,077 2 O00 a: SSUTAp tion.) eee x 8,164 8, 000 
Available for distributioa.. 381, 182 406, 190|| Carried over July 31, 1927- 
LTR REEL 5 ay shes Se nten SE 22,839 25,000 
Balance for home con- 
sumption as grain...... 308, 431 329,190 


Per Capita Consumption of Wheat in Canada.—According to calculations 
published in the Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics for April, 1928 (p. 126), 
the average per capita consumption of wheat ground for human food in Canada 

during the nine years 1919 to 1927 is 4-7 bushels. The lowest average was 4-2 
bushels in 1922 and the highest 6-7 bushels in 1920. In the last named year, how- 
ever, the grinding did not represent the year’s consumption, but included a large 
carry-over into the next year. Details are given in Table 17. 


17.—Per Capita Consumption of Wheat, 1919-1927. 


e 


Wheat Con- 

Crop years ended Aug.31, 1919-24, and July 31, 1925-27. Population. milled sumption 

for food. |per capita. 
No. bush. bush. 
MMMM sae A rat ore sev cve. cecetsintie tinie%s, bo PacaP At ce HE sastaete seco cae EME 8,478,546 | 35,500,000 4-2 
(5 See Bt en le PNR es ROR oo CPR 8,631,475. | 58,000,000 6-7 
ER A Mt Mii ie AR, Enon ricci = vie bovis) eps ghe ees initia PT ed ..| 8,788,483 | 39,450,000 4-5 
le een es. RY oiaeins Axe Ate As YAP SOUS AEM lhe aed LAE. dee 8,908,550 | 37,000,000 4-2 
1923. MT Rc Sheba tere trees, 1th SAGE Os Gee ae RRS ea eae tia ds 9,028,240 | 40,000,000 4-4 
et eS me ec rere cece gtr ieee aay ca Saree i ose cees « 9,150,940 | 41,520,000 4°5 
Re aVyAi aia ii, EEE aio wre tig Gog a 4s sha WED MOEN wee eRe vb ba ier ne o.0 9,268,700 | 42,139,000 4-5 
LUTE. ~ 0 op birt SPER 2 RIS ea Dia 8 eS a a 9,390,300 | 42,256,000 4-5 
cca SPRAIN Si il STE ag A oe ie EN 9,519,000 | 42,836,000 4:5 
ES AS SARE re ea ae oe LC 2 Oe 81,164,234 |378, 701,000 4-3 


Subsection 3.—Farm Live Stock and Poultry. 


The growth of the live stock and poultry industries in Canada from decade to 
. decade is indicated in summary statistical form in Table 18, while some authorita- 
tive details will be found in the article, ‘“The Development of Agriculture in Canada”’, 
contributed by Dr. J. H. Grisdale to the 1921 Year Book, where it appears at pp. 
© 202-210. 
x 71120—16 
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18.—_Summary Statistics of the Numbers of Live Stock and Poultry in the Dominion 
of Canada, Censuses of 1871-1921. 


Items. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921.2 
No No No No. No No 
Horses i... teeter 836, 743 1,059,358 1,470,572 1,577,493| 2,598,958) 3,610,494 
Cattless. site ae ee eae 2,624, 290 3,433, 989 4,120,586 5,576,451 6,526,083 8,519, 484 
Sheep . iia. cks eles Soman 3,155,509 3, 048, 678 2,563,781 2,510, 239 2,174,300 3,203, 966 
Swi o etic. oe eseee ec ole stetevs 1,366, 083 1,207,619 1, 733, 850 2,353, 828 3,634,778 3,404, 730 
IAT DOULtrY: sso ee ele wie ckele - — | 14,105,1021| 17,922,658] 31,793,261] 50,325,248 


Hens and chickens........ = - | 12,696,701] 16,651,337) 29,773,457) 48,021,647 
PCREKOYSs.1.. sche eaten ey ae = = 458, 306 584,569 863,182] 1,096,721 
DIOCK Soca G rock ts Pee as a - 320, 169 290, 755 527,098 603, 152 

= = 537, 932 395,997 629, 524 603 , 728 

Hives of bees,y 2 +3). 1.5%" 144,791 = 199, 288 189, 986 180,372 185,530 


1Includes 91,994 unspecified. 2Includes live stock elsewhere than on farms as follows:—horses 158,742, 
cattle 149,995, sheep 3,499, swine 80,439, poultry 6,978,054, hives 37,425. 


In Table 19 are given the numbers of each description of farm live stock by 
provinces for the year 1927. Numbers and values in less detail are given in Table 20 
for the years 1924-27. The live stock on Indian reserves is not included in either 
table. 


Horses.—The estimated number of horses for 1927 shows by exception an 
increase of 23,743 as compared with 1926. During the last few years the number 
of horses in Canada has declined owing to the increasing use of mechanical power 
in agriculture as well as on the roads and in urban transportation. 


Catile—The estimated total number of cattle for Canada has increased in 1927 
as compared with 1926 by 601,359 head. It is interesting to note that the estimated 
number of milch cows has increased by 167,000 head since 1924, and in 1927 was 
higher than in any previous year. 


Sheep.—The estimated number of sheep in Canada has increased by 578,000 
head between 1924 and 1927, the increase being fairly general throughout the prov- 
inces, with the exception of Nova Scotia. From 1921 to 1924 there was a decrease 
of over 500,000 or about 16 p.c. in the number of sheep in Canada. From 1921 to 
1927 there has been a gradual increase from $6 to $10 in the average value per head, 
and with better prices for products and improved methods, sheep-raising has again 
become profitable. 


Swine.—There has been a substantial increase in the estimated number of swine 
in 1927 as compared with 1926, although the total is still lower than in 1924. How- 
ever, the numbers in 1924 constituted a record for Canada, and in spite of the very 
considerable decline they still remain larger than for any year prior to 1924. Prices 
have been lower in 1927 than in 1926, so that the total value of the swine shows a 
decline of over $4,800,000, in spite of the increased number. 


Poultry.—Poultry for the year 1927 increased only slightly as compared with 
1926, but by nearly 7,000,000 or 15-75 p.c. since 1921. Increased consumption of 
eggs, a ready market for table poultry and improved methods in poultry-keeping 
account for the prosperous condition of the industry. The expansion since 1921 


has been fairly general throughout the provinces, though least rapid in Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick. 
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19.—Numbers of Farm Live Stock in Canada, by Provinces, 1927. 


Norr.—In the following table the classification of the various descriptions of farm live stock is as 
follows:—Horses: Stallions; mares and geldings 2 years old and over; colts and fillies under 2 years. Cattle: 
) Bulls, 1 year old and over; milch cows (cows kept mainly for milk purposes); beef cows (cows kept for beef 
o purposes); milk yearlings (yearlings beiog raised mainly for milk purposes); beef yearlings (yearlings being 
raised for beef purposes); calves under 1 year; all other horned cattle. Swine: Brood sows that produced 


: young in 1927; all other swine. 
P.E. Nova New . 
Items Island Scotia. Brunswick. Quebec Ontario. 
No No No. No No 
Horses— 
LONG saa sad Dok ee cu Saeane 40 479 847 4,251 3,568 
ERGs tee cbr rene lid on ony Tbe bid ood 17, 263 28,186 25,502 168, 726 320, 990 
SONGS LEME heli s Avene cena Tate 13, 442 21,690 22,091 155, 754 246, 639 
AOGlis ancaiillios.<:%).< dvs bene et ec ekes 2,145 1,955 2,902 19, 835 45,939 
Aenea lente See betes oo a ca - 32,890 52,310 51,342 348,566 617, 136 
“WSS eect iS See Se ne on ae Se - - - - ~ 
Cattle— 
TMS oat Ses 2 A ES baie Ne ot ey SR ah 3,431 6,791 9, 940 96, 026 65, 636 
lhe 51a BOR TS pe Oe i IE a ge aR 58, 208 142,762 111,304 1,092,314 1,299, 840 
NsOCUCCO WHATS coy aclale sb. Pos web deals 5, 803 6, 862 5, 850 - 70, 890 
RUKEVORTIINES 5 ten eC kee ek 25 ek TS 18, 593 34,484 28, 401 - 263,791 
BSCRIAVOATHMOGA {Sei ncdoeeeasa bana es eee ; 8, 226 19, 868 12, 629 - 271,435 
CURES pep Aen RE eee ee oe 20,555 44,329 37,402 375,030 557, 706 
Brome OR tlre 28 eeaces ek cae ce os 3,759 27,885 11,153 378,714 185, 656 
Gta lamas te Fake cee 118,575 282,981 216, 679 1,942,084) 2,714,954 
Ea Leora Mie ee ect ds ee eno et oe 50, 065 145,072 84, 506 485, 250 494,929 
“EV NU RUS), SOS 0 SS CSRS Re ed Nae Oe 39,541 112,143 68, 551 376, 298 461,338 
mG eeb lame yietrencee tebevomssac eaten ied 89, 606 257,215 153 , 057 861,548 956, 267 
Swine— 
PSTOGCHSOWS eects he. ere akin 7,176 1,218 11,422 115,389 207,052 
Oiher live pies se: 636.52 ees ek 46,489 43,710 65, 885 718,140} 1,676,125 
OCA Wy .Gaa= bakin MRE eR eh 53, 665 50, 923 77,307 833,529 1,883,177 
Poultry— 
ROMS Se rcde 2 brie), .. bien «SRT iS 820, 832 856, 885 895,977] 7,410,000} 17,378,567 
WaT SS eta salah onceal cisat alton chsiedsle ccncdlbacs 10,155 8,070 30, 244 188, 000 496, 164 
CmeSo mek Mino he deo ee ek oS 29, 183 15,562 17,649 108,000 594,593 
TG yep he Se Sa ae 1 Come Se 8, 167 7, 665 10, 223 56, 000 578, 721 
BI GLA Neer keer ec 868,337 888, 182 954,093 7,762,000] 19,048,045 
Biursroitowmen ne Pes eit i 2 tee ee - = = a 
once moMkine fates... )ee) oo nae ye - = = r 7 
fears Mota king kee Ma i eh), - = a 
: Saskat- British 
Items. Manitoba. chawan Alberta. Colum bie) Canada, 
Horses— No. No. No. No. No. 
SALES AS eee at 8 ES CP 2,821 5,715 4,676 503 22,900 
EA LOS SNe As, Astle. . LfNe Holtluisionieh kee 162,037 528, 534 845, 994 21,428 1,618, 660 
COROT SE Oe 5 A a Pe 143,558 516,130 335,210 22,110 1,477, 289 
COMA H Co id Lbs) Aa a Se A i 38,015 110, 948 76, 723 4,546 303 , 008 
cl Boe Ls 2 ARR Le IR TP 346, 431 1,161,327 762, 603 49,252| 3,421,857 
ube aed ae APOE Ae TE ky e - 4, 987 - 172 5,159 
Cattle— 
ACER BE) 8 Reo 2 18,596 35,484 27, 293 6,418 269,615 
WNIT COIS. 1. ee tisieoe 2a eh ccaw ainieioncin - 255, 874 462, 270 379, 992 91,747) 3,894,311 
BeEOCOwet.- keel... faee. Sure ok eons = 104,516 247,542 82,114 523,577 
Malik yearlings: i2).8. 06 8ee. eas cosas. = 126, 433 105, 811 23 ,007 600, 520 
Bepervearinoss ws... 4.6 Mis onc se ele ven - 142,752 269, 872 45,307 770,089 
eRe PRIA Os or Hel feos ele 172,518 296, 113 254, 187 58,179 1,816,019 
PROTEC EG One tyssy ites. ed ation exes 260, 222 136, 722 250,303 43, 693 1,298, 107 
Hf Gas Hs | Ce cn ie a SM I IR 707,210 1,304,290) 1,535,000 350, 465 9,172,238 
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19.—Numbers of Farm Live Stock in Canada, by Provinces, 1927—concluded. 


Items. Manitoba. esky Alberta. ae 7 Canada. 
No No No. No No 
Sheepet trices sy coc oe er eer: 72,418 98,081 312,045 66, 604 1, 808,970 
NNATNDS ile concn eon ere Cte ete nee 63, 564 71,957 197, 955 62,389 1,453, 736 
; ME Ota IL... norte cs ee eee ae 135, 982 170,038 510, 000 128, 993 3,262, 706 
Swine— 

Brood SOWSe dics che te eciee 37,595 81,937 102, 633 6,411 576, 828 
Other live: Pio se sven oe bee eerste 3849, 665 534, 666 640, 038 43, 243 4,117,961 
PROCS RE Screen eres ose ae 387, 260 616, 603 742, 671 49, 654 4,694, 789 

Poultry— 
EL ORS Ee oc Ee Sew sins cc PIS UR PR Se ate ah 8,647,425 6, 886, 726 5,219, 408 3,056,275| 46,172,095 
EPUGKEVSM Meas bee nk cobh cine lee eee 311,859 370, 629 451,261 23,821 1,890, 203 
CHEESE Prater ic et ae ae ee ene eee L174 75 137,054 104,314 11,325 1,1853155 
WOweke re. bce icie sere site tae eee 86,991 122, 269 79,246 31,756 981,032 
Alyoy ts) a ae tS Pe 4,163,750 7,516, 678 5, 854, 229 8,123,171] 50,178,485 
pa ee a ee ronal eae Ps SA: = 46,775 46,775 
Goatssuni lines. 5 Menon eee = ~ - 3,932 3,932 
(Goa tse NOt Ma MNO ccc seer eNer meee keen = = - 7,003 7,003 


20.—Estimated Numbers and Values of Farm Live Stock in Canada, by Provinces, 


1924-1927. 
Description. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 
000 000 000 000 
No. No. No. No. $ $ $ $ 
Canada— . 
ELOTSe Siete, eee tee 3,588, 788] 3,554,041] 3,398,114] 3,421, 857|| 229,421) 245,764] 245,119} 260,476 
IMAlLGH COWS ce ee ee 3,726, 985| 3,830,175] 3,839,191] 3,894,311!) 170,567) 193,989] 201,236] 236,626 
Otherceattler enn te 5,733,851} 5,477,123] 4,731,688) 5,277,927] 154,524] 168,037] 148,742] 204,917 
Totalicautlesus stress 9,460, 836] 9,307,298] 8,570,879] 9,172, 238]| 325,091] 362,026] 349,978] 441,543 
Sheepec Mase esa oe 2,684, 743] 2,755,556] 3,142,476] 3,262, 706]} 24,036} 26,795) 31,417] 32,004 
Wille we ene me, eee ee 5,069,181] 4,426,148} 4,359,582) 4,694,789] 62,596] 69,702) 69,958) 65,116 
ToOtalere te: hohe = A= = — || 641,144] 704,287] 696,472] 799,139 
P. EK. Island— 
THOTEOS: Ace ek eae le ae Some la Oo oe Bye oii 32, 890 2,821 2,766 2,932 2,993 
Maulelieows oe. eee. ee 56,479 56, 295 56, 947 58, 208 DESOn 2,807 2, 822 2,958 
Other cattlesie sae 61,276 56, 89S 57,757 60,367 1,461 1,570 1,642 1, 923 
Motaliceivrecee aya LUZ. (a8 113, 194 114, 704 118,575 3, 828 4,377 6,464 4,881 
: Sheep CLs thee Seer eee ieee A 88, 228 87,219 83 , 437) 89, 606 706 790 716 781 
SWIG ae ca Aoeoktea aero 45,335 2,114 49,711 53, 665 686 1,024 765 790 
Totaleaweey... = - - - 8,041; 8,957) 8,877; 9,445 
Nova Scotia— 
Horses FATTO. pace ee 51,961 53,352 55,471 52,310 4,857 5,005 §; 151 5,592 
MGI Chi cows aecke ss acne 132, 683 137,273 146,312 142,762 5,770 6, 266 7,095 ele 
Othericattles-em. cae 182,065 154, 699 158,572 140, 219 4,328 4,564 4, 265 4,046 
Wotaiichttlow pers ee 284, 748 291,972 304, 884 282,981}} 10,098} 10,830) 11,360} 11,256 
Sheep SACS eR RU ae is 267,913 273,499 282,458 De oke 1,750 1,976 2,022 1,889 
Swihes, - eee. ee 53, 480 44,670 45,348 50, 923 781 638 822 893 
Total 4 ceo - - - - 17,486) 18,449} 19,355) 19,630 
New Brunswick— a 
Horses 2 He RMS «Sere 50,008 50, 782 53,159 51,342 5, 292 5,140 5, 802 5,956 
MalehECOWS Steen nee 107,374 111, 225 116,530 111,304 3, 840 5,073 5, 402 5,120 
Other ¢attled ase: acne 109, 265 105, 263 107, 932 105,375 2,447 3,164 2,799 2,857 
Wotalieabtle.e.... .. 216, 639 216, 488 224, 462 216, 679 6, 287 See 8,201 Ola 
Sheep Filet REASONS, shi live Ae 148,310 1€1,349 156, 616 153,057 896 1,103 14283 1,129 
Swine IS) ec Se tee 73, 608 60,376 71,568 77,307 1,184 1,160 1,609 1,530 
Totalete-syrie - - - - 13,659} 15,640} 16,845) 16,592 
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4 20.—Estimated Numbers and Values of Farm Live Stock in Canada, by Provinces, 
‘ 1924-1927—-concluded. 


\ 


Description. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1924, 1925. 1926. 1927. 


000 000 000 000 
$ 


No. No. No. No. $ $ $ 
Quebec— 
TIOLBOS: ©. Samer ts Flas tiok 345,068 345,079 345, 935 348, 566|)| 33,817] 33,675] 35,072| 37,098 
MING COWS* >. sys oe ee cack 988,079} 1,021,210) 1,064,470] 1,092,314)| 42,487) 51,810} 52,295) 59,415 
Other cattle. ..2.GH .. oct. 813,046 820,348 836, 192 849, 770)) 18,700] 21,841) 21,817] 24,643 
. FLotal cattle. 'et'..0. 2: 1,801,125] 1,841,558] 1,900,663] 1,942,084/| 61,187] 73,651) 74,112] 84,058 
SETS 2) Oa eit ce eee ee 831, 227 843,579 852,489 861,548 6,650 7,570 7,959 7,683 
S Wane. aaa eee . Ar 797, 726 784, 143 808, 706 8338, 529|)| 12,764] 18,956) 14,475] 14,032 
otal sss. .istehe - - - — || 114,418] 128,852] 131,618) 142,871 
ia 
Ontario— 
VOTSOR 2. ate oR oats 663 , 875 644, 138 629, 659 617,136) 53,275} 57,137) 60,062| 62,331 
Wilh COWS: ..06 005 ..56: 1,203,527) 1,232,679) 1,280,436] 1,299, 840)} 65,546) 73,788] 81,142) 95,698 
Other catelos. 6.185 ou 1,713,775) 1,576,694} 1,477,363) 1,415,114) 59,787) 62,216) 58,236] 67,925 
Total cattle....... 2,917,302) 2,809,373] 2,757, 799| 2,714, 954)| 125,333] 185,999) 139,378] 163, 623 
Biheens, she vee a. soaks 870,279 868, 526 886, 483 (956, 267 9,373) 10,045} 10,749) 11,238 
WENO ee ota Tet oats 1,807,903) 1,678,595] 1,735,355) 1,883,177|} 21,016; 25,121] 25,872) 24,481 
Motalol i, - a = pel - 228,302) 236,061) 261,673 
Fy 
f ‘Manitoba— id 
18 Rey ee 369, 722 359, 839 340, 979 346, 431 24,815] 23,869] 26,506 
MTCHCOWS s/o Bok be a a 263,577 230,210 245,901 255, 874 10,229} 11,311] 14,802 
Other cattle: ...c.hs . Ss 446, 705 487,472 364, 101 451,336 13,525} 10,559) . 17,353 
Total cattle....... 710, 282 720,745 610, 002 707,210 23,754] 21,870!) 32,155 
Sheep ier Fitede ee E ara eccvehe 94,784 101, 997 112,703 135, 982 976 1,014 1,318 
SWIM GE Aco Se ee ee 425,747 298,507 304, 434 387, 260 4,856 4,871 5,128 
Totalt. i. ccsesss ot - - ~ - 54,401) 51,624] 65,107 
; ke 
Saskatchewan— 
Horses ih aeiateaha wsleb ati #00 ake 1,170,745] 1,169,952] 1,104,258] 1,161,327 77,217| 72,881] 76,648 
NMETIGI. COWES. asiemble ois at 468,151 496,502 438, 245 462,270 20,357} 17,968) 23,576 
Other cattler. sock. «<6 1,060,716} 1,002,909 721, 880 842,020 26,076] 19,491] 31,155 
Total cattle....... 1,528, 867] 1,499,411] 1,160,125] 1,304,290 46,433] 37,459] 54,731 
Sheep ete HOC, Oot Ee © 123,326 131,359 161, 831 170,038 1,182 1,456 1,530 
PORVAIG)  cca.0 Gh Se oA cccalctive «batt 872,819 610, 973 597, 660 616, 603 9,601 9,776] 10,160 8,016 
Totale: eies.c 0 - - oe BR- || 124,546] 134,608 121,956) 140,925 
: Alberta— on 
Horses aie eels. oteiste Ree aie Rees 861,537 849, 939 784,302 762, 603]/ 33,038] 36,393] 35,294 39,870 
Mile COWS. ss. kins. sos 433,528 460, 722 405,718 379,992) 16,332] 18,318) 17,446 20,966 
Other’cattle:.... 422.66: 1,188,468] 1,066,007 763,294] 1,155,008]) 27,114] 27,635 21,372| 43,890 
Total cattle....... 1,621,996] 1,526,729] 1,169,012) 1,535,000] 43,446 45,953] 38,818} 64,856 
Sheep PARE ic SSR» o'ets 206, 458 236, 804 504, 849 510, 000 2,112 2,357 5,048 4,888 
SI WIRIG UR oe ore.a Gis bate’ cioce che 949, 891 854, 902 701,277 742,671]) 11,086} 12,459] 10,519 9,303 
Motals. iii. ck = - - — || 89,682) 97,162] 89,679] 118,917 


Ege SAE ae | 42,555 48, 208 51,994 49,252 
73,587 80,996 84, 632 91,747 
188,525] 206,832} 244,596] 258,718 
262,122) 287,828] 329,228] 350,465 
54,218 61,224) 101,660] 128,993 
42,672 41, 868 45,528 49, 634 


15,219} 17,916} 20,457] 23,979 
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21.—Average Values per head of Farm Live Stock in Canada, as estimated by Crop 
Correspondents, 1916-1927. 


Farm Animals. 1918. | 1919. | 1920. | 1921. | 1922. | 1923. | 1924. | 1925. | 1926. 


: $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Canada— 
LOPSeS .octacts «hee oe 127 119 72 63 64 69 72 
Mileh cows...24...... 87 92 48 47 46 51 §2 
Other cattle... ... <<. 61 58 26 26 74 31 31 
Total cattle 70 70 35 34 34 39 40 
Seti Li Gon Cee taNattelees Dieta 16 15 8 9 10 10 
S Wiles. shee teeny 26 25 15 12 12 16 16 
Prince Edvard Island- 

OTSES Mean o ieee 103 114 92 80 85 84 91 
Mileh cows eas see. 71 83 48 43 42 5 5 
Other cattle:.....42.. 44 53 26 22 24 28 28 

Total cattle..... 54 64 34 30 33 39 39 
Sheep srera ce pone: 15 14 6 8 9 
SWING eee toe ee 2g 27 19 11 15 20 15 
Nova Scotia— 
TLOTSES set a. hehe eee 117 127 95 96 93 94 93 
Milchveows's licen. - 65 76 45 44 43 46 48 
Other cattle.......... 44 54 26 28 28 30 OF 
Total cattle..... 53 63 35 35 35 37 oh 
Pheeps eats. seen see 101 6 7 7 
SWANG. 2: Geass cee eters & 2 29 18 16 15 14 18 
New Brunswick— 
IEROTSeS oh tee eee 14] 138 110 99 104 101 109 
Milch cows........... 65 70 40 43 36 46 46 
Other cattile,<. 4...... 41 42 25 26 Poppe 30 26 
Total cattle..... 51 53 BY 34 29 38 37 
Sheeprercneeec hme 12 11 6 6 ui 
DWanericse oo a ae Gee 28 31 17 16 16} . 19 22 
Quebec— 
ROPGOG ra Mo. a ales 131 134 100 97 98 98 101 
IMalehicowse. cake: 79 84 45 42 43 51 49 
Other cattle......... 5 44 23 22 23 27 26 
Total cattle..... 61 61 35 33 34 40) 39 
Sheep cee eete roe 14 13 8 7 8 9 9 
Swe pa snsiiec cee 26 24 19 15 16 18 18 
Ontario— 
VOrs@scetamech e semcre: 111 110 90 84 80 89 95 
Mulch cowsind.h: +... -« 96 107 58 58 54 60 63 
Other-cattle......5... 67 68 34 33 35 39 39 
Total cattle....: 78 83 44 44 43 48 51 
Shsepe take eens 20 18 9 ) 11 12 12 
S Wane sya. ate en ee: 27 25 14 12 12 15 15 
Manitoba— 
ET ONSOSH ids. <3 etn es 141 131 84 64 62 69 70 
Milch cows........... 91 90 42 40 39 44 46 
Othericatule..p see 64 58 25 23 23 28 29 
Total cattle..... 73 67 31 29 29 3a 35 
Sheesh tts ee ee 17 15 7 7 9 10 9 
SWING. eet bakes ok 26 27 14 11 11 16 16 
Saskatchewan— 
THOPSOSRE A218: ee Baie c 149 125 67 53 60 66 66 
Milchzecows.. ee ee 91 91 40 39 41 4] 41 
Other cattle.......... 66 62 23 21 23 26 27 
Total cattle..... 73 70 28 26 28 ou 32 
Sheep sete he ee ees. 17 15 if 6 2) i) 9 
Swine wee. ao. eee ane 28 26 13 10 11 16 17 
Alberta— 
EL OTSES on ys aero 107 94 42 40 38 43 45 
Milch cows........... 93 89 38 39 38 40 43 
Other cattle...) aceon. 70 60 21 23 23 26 28 
Total cattle..... 74 66 25 27 7 30 33 | 
Seopa. cc mee ene. 15 14 7 8 10 10 10 
Suvineneaacens et. rds « 24 25 12 10 12 15 15 
British Columbia— 
iorsesieesas. «Meee. ; 123 129 78 75 71 75 78 
Milch cows........... 106 118 69 70 65 66 68 
Other cattle.......... 67 71 33 27 33 36 35 
Total cattle..... 75 81 41 39 42 44 43 
Sheeprmsgein. eer 15 16 9 10 11 13 12 
Sw.iles:..caentheerntas 24 28 16 14 14 17 19 
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22.—Estimated Numbers and Values of Farm Poultry in Canada, 1925-27. 


Average 
value 
per head. 


SS ——————_— |e“ ;i sl ]—qKqéq luce — je —“— \cxqxqcre— 


Description. No. 
Canada— 
Turkeys...... 1925) 2,142,359 
1926} 2,088, 296 
1927} 1,890, 203 
Geese. ..2. 00: 1925] 1,185,139 
1926] 1,011,314 
, 1927) 1,135,155 
BATTS es pe oN 1925] 1,103, 606 
1926 913,309 
1927 981,032 


Other fowls. .1925}43, 702, 865 
1926/46, 095, 597 
1927|46, 172,095 
Total poultry1925 |48, 133, 969 
1926150, 108, 516 
1927150, 178, 485 


P. E. Island— 

Turkeys...... 1925 1 4,442 
1926 8,790 

1927 10,155 

CSEOSB Occ 1925 46,354 
1926 27,096 

1927 29,183 
Wuckstes te se 1925 17,486 
1926 6, 743 

1927 8, 167 

Other fowls..1925| 863,208 
1926] 760,844 

z 1927] 820,832 
Total poultry1925 941,490 
1926} 803,473 

1927} 868,337 

Nova Scotia— 

Turkeys...... 1925 17,847 
1926 8,591 

1927 8,070 
Geese........ 1925 17, 263 
1926 15, 822 

1927 15,562 
Duekshccrc: 1925 10,105 
1926 7,523 

1927 7,665 

Other fowls..1925} 825,010 
1926 796, 237 


Total poultry1925| 860,225 
1926 


| 828,173 
1927} 888,182 

New Brunswick— 
Turkeys...... 1925 38, 832 
e 1926 24,434 
1927 30,244 
Geese........ 1925 20,753 
1926 17,354 
1927 17, 649 
Mueksis ski. 1925 8, 968 
1926 6, 320 
d 1927 10, 223 
Other fowls..1925} 882,510 
1926 806, 513 
1927 895, 977 
Total poultry1925} 951,063 
1926 854, 621 
1927| 954,093 


Total 
value 

2-62] 5,619,000 
2-95] 6,161,000 
3-08} 5,817,000 
2:03] 2,411,000 
2-20} 2,228,000 
2-20} 2,496,000 
1-08} 1,197,000 
1-17] 1,069,000 
1-18] 1,154,000 
0-87)37, 944,000 
0-90)41,579, 000 
0-94/43, 491,000 

— 147,171,000 

— 151,037,000 

—- 152,958,000 
3°05 44,000 
3-16 28,000 
3-17 32,000 
2-10 97,000 
2-19 59,000 
2-21 64,000 
1-11 19,000 
1-18 8,000 
1-11 9,000) 
0-99) 855,000 
0-99} 753,000 
1-03 845,000 

— | 1,015,000 

- 848 , 000 

- 950,000 
3-40 27,0090 
3-50 30, 000 
3°73 30, 000 
2-41 42,000 
2-56 41,000 
2-69 42,000 
1-24 13, 000 
1-39 10,000 
1-32 10, 000 
0-88] 726,000 
0:90} 717,000 
0-93 797,000 

- 808, 000 

- 798, 000 

- 879,000 
3-77 146,000 
3-96 97,000 
4-25 129,000 
2-66 55,000 
2-54 44;000 
2-58 46,000 
1-42 13,000 
1-43 9,000 
1-38 14,000 
1-09] 962,000 
1:02} 823,000 
1-02] 914,000 

— | 1,176,000 

- 973,000 

— | 1,103,000 


Description. No 
Quebec— 

Turkeys...... 1925 198,000 
926} 194,000 

1927] 188,000 

Geese........ 1925 113, 000 
1926 111,000 

1927 108, 000 

DUCKS) cues. 1925 60,000 
1926 58,000 

1927 56, 000 

Other fowls. .1925] 6, 658,000 
1926} 6,991,000 

1927) 7,410,000 

Total poultry1925| 7,029,000 
1926] 7,354,000 

1927) 7,762,000 

Ontario— 

Turkeys...... 1925 480, 612 
1926} 469,981 

1927 496, 164 
Geese........ 1925 555, 720 
1926] 567,151 

1927} 594,593 
Ducks....... 1925] 558,742 
1926 544, 130 


1927 578,721 

Other fowls. .1925}16, 183,507 
1926]16, 111, 738 

1927|17, 378, 567 
Total poultry1925|17, 778, 581 
1926}17, 693, 000 

1927}19, 048,045 


Manitoba— 


shurkeyGeus..4e 1925 211, O21 
313,709 
311, 859 
108, 723 
73,106 
117,475 
96, 680 
54, 200 
86,991 
Other fowls. .1925} 3,413,919 

1926] 4,075,435 

1927) 3,647,425 
Total poultry1925! 3,890, 843 

1926] 4,516, 450 


1927| 4,163,750 


Saskatchewan— 


Turkeys...... 1925} 564,581 
563, 363 
470,629 
171,517 
107,386 
137,054 
207,311 
129,481 
122, 269 
Other fowls..1925| 7,000,991 

1926} 8,380,444 

1927} 6,886,726 
Total poultry1925] 7,944,400 

1926} 9,180,674 

1927| 7,516, 678 


bh et et et pet Rt BD DO HO CO CN CO 


SCOCOOCOF CORR RN bb 


CORK RWW Lh 


bak et et bet Pt et KO HD HO CO CO CO 


-24| 642,000 
-44) 667,000 
-43) 645,000 
-06] 233,000 
+18} 242,000 
+12] . 229,000 
27 76,000 


24 72,000 


+24 69, 000 
01} 6,725,000 
-07| 7,480,000 


05) 7,781,000 
— | 7,676,000 
— | 8,461,000 
- | 8,724,000 


-48) 1,673,000 
-67) 1,725,000 
-65| 1,811,000 
-26) 1,256,000 
-36| 1,338,000 
-35| 1,397,000 
-20} 670,000 
-25} 680,000 
-25| 723,000 
-00}16, 184, 000 
-02}16, 434, 000 
-04/18,074, 000 


— |19, 783,000 
— 120,177,000 
— |22,005,000 


-29] 22,000 
-88] 908,000 
-85| 889,000 
-70| 185,000 
-85| 135,000 
-87| 220,000 
-88] 85,000 
-99] 54,000 
-00] 87,000 
-72| 2,458, 000 
-80| 3,260,000 
-82] 2,991,000 


— | 3,350,000 
— | 4,352,000 
- | 4,187,000 


-12| 1,197,000 
-51] 1,414,000 
-48] 919,000 
-65} 283,000 
82 195, 000 
-88} 258,000 
-85) 176,000 
Ue 117,000 
-61} 4,271,000 
-67| 5,615,000 
+72) 4,958,000 


90; 110,000 


- | 5,927,000 
- | 7,341,000 
— | 6,245,000 
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22,.—Estimated Numbers and Values of Farm Poultry in Canada, 1925-27—concluded. 


Average Total Average Total 

Description. No. value a: Description. No. value his 

f per head. value. per head. value. 

$ $ $ $ 
Alberta— British Columbia- 

Turkeys...... 1925 545,388 2-19] 1,194,000) Turkeys...... 1925 21,136 3°50 74,000 
1926 483,016 2-51} 1,212,000 1926 22,412 3°80 85, 000 
1927 451,261 2-81) 1,268,000 1927 23, 821 3°94 94,000 
CECSO Seca 1925 138, 683 1-61 223,000)| Geese........ 1925 13,126 2-80 37,000 
1926 80, 748 1-74 140, 000 1926 11, 656 2-90 34, 600 
1927 104,314 1-98 207, 000 1927 11,325 2-89 33,000 
Ducks. tcc. 1925 109, 174 0-91 99,000) Ducks....... 1925 35, 140 1-30 46,000 
1926 74, 752 0-99 74, 000 1926 32,160 1-40 45,000 
1927 79,246 1-09 86, 000 1927 31, 750 1-45 46,000 
Other fowls. .1925| 5,559,472 0-62] 3,447,000) Other fowls..1925] 2,316, 248 1-00} 2,316,000 
1926] 5,489, 030 0-67] 3,678,000 1926] 2, 684,356 1-05} 2,819,000 
1927| 5,219,408 0-75) 3,922,000 1927) 3,056,275 1-05] 3,209,000 
Total poultry1925} 6,352,717 — | 4,963,000] Total-poultry1925) 2,385,650 - | 2,473,000 
1926] 6,127,541 — | 5,104,000 1926] 2,750,584 — | 2,983,000 
1927) 5,854,229 — | 5,483,000 1927) 3,426,471 — | 3,382,000 


Production and Value of Wool!.—The production of wool in Canada from 
3,265,727 sheep and lambs is placed at 18,672,766 Ib. in 1927, as compared with 
17,959,896 lb. from 3,144,343 sheep and lambs in 1926. Table 23 gives the ata) 
estimated production and value of wool for the years 1915 to 1928. 


23.—Estimated Value of Canadian Wool Clip, 1915-1928. 


Norr.—Includes sheep on Indian reserves. 


Production | Average 


Years. Sheep. of price per lb.| Value. 
wool. of wool. 
No. lb. cents. $ 
POTS i ee et mx, 855 ee ee oe SOc aaa 2,038,662} 12,000,000 28 3,360,000 
HQUIG 02 «hha & Gos tase. ole veo PE ete ce Aare eee 2,022,941 12,000, 000 37 4,440,000 
TOUT BRR RIAD crclarciche tos ya GOR OL OI gen GR ie he Oe 2,369,358 12,000,000 59 7,000,000 
US teres See vo vayave. arc asshaie state ROCIO RA maT aie os coat Poona eae 38,052,748] 20,000,000 60 12,000,000 
TONGS ees sister ceca tase ee sy eerie EE Brey = Seen 5c SNS. 8G oi 3,421,958} 20,000,000 60 12,000,000 
TG ZO es stakes be ee cicrarti crenata tein + Face Fac eee eR ee 8,720, 783| 24,000,000 oo 5, 280,000 
YA Ce Site Se GES SORES Rr ES on ho caA ose 3,675,860} 21,251,000 14 2,975,000 
POs. WSS cals. RL che Set Reet ae aeton 3,262,626) 18,523,392 17-5 3,149,000 
O23 Be Pha is ee AS ee Aa thin ee eee ee 2,755,273| 15,539,416 20 8,160,000 
YORE Ree oe Re iM taraces ic eee Oe ee eee oe Oe 25686; 867(5 Lb, 11719 745) 3,774, 000 
(VET) REAP aa? AM EIS Ob Gc obi nd bal a Bnei ma nao ota d 22757, 1991" 15,553,045 25 3,961, 000 
FUP ko MRE At oe SOME Fy 6 AOS AURA TS 9, OUR on Ry 8 3,144,343] 17,959,896 23 4,131,000 
[Ooi tess tobe eae: acckietets oho cte ieee Astciemns ss tee 8,265,727| 18,672,766 22 4,108,000 
O28 Face own oGieatis.c s.c7 ie aioe eater joe pints ete 3,418,992! 19,611,430 263 uy. 099, 0003 


Egg Production’.—Table 24 gives the results of calculations indicating 
approximately the number and value of eggs produced on farms in Canada for 
the years 1922-27. The estimates relate only to hens’ eggs produced on farms, and 
therefore do not include eggs of urban poultry, or eggs of farm turReys, ducks, etc. 


24.—Production and Value of Farm Eggs in Canada, 1922-1927. 
Notre.—The Indian Reserves are included for the years 1923 to 1927, but not for 1922. 


Egeg- 
producing | Average Total Average | Total value 
Years. hens on production eggs value of eggs 
farms. per boy produced. | per dozen. | produced. 
No. No. dozen. cents. $ 
LOD eer PCR tcls cialaie ctl Meares eisita. cera groseones + 29,945,484 78 194, 058, 468 25 48,490,578 
ZO Br setehsS  sbayoa ieee cutnaus abaninte, Steetae eran «ee: 31,064, 992 78 202, 186,508 24 48,770,780 
OZ 4 eee cepa cre ties avs cbarazave tian ker tvierarcreh cae 32, 220, 057 79 212, 648, 685 24 50,322, 439 
LOD bene teas ek a's s Asiaaye Hama de Anam eree 32, 837,040 ++ 82 224, 778, 867 26 57,950,340 
TOD Gerace core tepeicke so Se:e evetete chatstette isi hayes 34,006, 290 84 237,080,399 28 66, 198, 285 
G27 ote oe Pee re eats decide Seem aleststaia sot 34, 722, 700 87 258, 277,227 32 80,110,010 


1 For details of wool clip, see Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics for December of each year. 
2 For details of egg production in 1926 and 1927, see Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics, Feb. 
1928, p. 59. 3 Provisional estimate. 
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Subsection 4.—Fur Farming.! 


Origin of Fur Farming Industry.—Since the early days of the fur trade, it 
has been the practice in Canada for trappers to keep foxes, caught in warm weather, 
alive until the fur was prime, and from this custom has arisen the modern industry 
of fur farming. The earliest authentic record of the raising of foxes in captivity 
. comes from Prince Edward Island, where about forty-five years ago a number of 
_._._ foxes were raised on a farm near Tignish. The beauty of the fur of the silver fox 
q and the consequent high prices realized from the sale of the pelts, caused attention 
| __ to be directed chiefly to this breed, a colour phase of the common red fox, which 
has been established through selective breeding carried on by the pioneer fox farmers. 
After 1890 there came a period of rising prices for furs, and the fox farming industry 
grew rapidly in Prince Edward Island. In 1913 an enumeration by the Provincial 
~ Commissioner of Agriculture showed 277 fox farms in that province, with a total 

of 3,130 foxes.!. While experiments were being carried on in Prince Edward Island, 

attempts at raising foxes in captivity were also being made in other provinces, the 
y records showing that foxes were successfully bred in Quebec in 1898, in Ontario in 
“e 1905 and in Nova Scotia in 1906. In 1912 and 1913 the Commission of Conservation 
conducted an exhaustive inquiry into the history and possibilities of fur farming in 
Canada, the resulting data, published in 1913, gave an impetus to the. industry.? 
The Prince Edward Island Silver Fox Breeders’ Association was formed in 1915, and 
the Canadian Silver Fox Breeders’ Association in 1920. Fox farming is now carried 
on in all provinces of the Dominion and the number of farms is steadily increasing. 
The recognition of the importance of fox farming as a branch of the live stock 
industry is indicated by the addition, during 1925, to the system of Dominion 
experimental farms and stations (as shown on page 216 of this volume) of an experi- 
mental fox ranch at Summerside in Prince Edward Island, where the fox farmer’s 
problems of breeding, feeding, housing and general care can be specially studied. 

Although the fox has proved the most suited to domestication, other kinds of 
fur-bearing wild animals are being raised in captivity—mink, raccoon, skunk, marten, 
fisher and rabbit. Karakul sheep, from which are obtained the furs known as “‘per- 
sian lamb”, “astrachan” and “broadtail’”’, are also being raised successfully in 
Canada. Mink farms are the most numerous of the miscellaneous class, raccoon 
farms coming next. A few of the fox farms also raise miscellaneous fur-bearing 
animals in addition to the foxes. 


Subsection 5.—Dairying Statistics. 


Dairying is one of the oldest and is now one of the most important industries 
of Canada. The first permanent introduction of cows into Canada was undoubtedly 
made by Champlain at Quebec between 1608 and 1610. In 1629 he had 60 to 70 
cattle on his farm at Cap Tourmente. In 1660, Colbert, the great French Minister, 
sent to New France representatives of the best dairy cows of Normandy and Brit- 
tany. In 1667 there were 3,107 head of cattle in New France and in 1671 866 in 
Acadia. The first cattle in what is now Ontario were taken thither by La Motte 
Cadillac in 1701. In 1823 a herd of 300 cattle was driven north to the Red River 
Settlement and sold to settlers, while cattle in British Columbia date from 1837. 
Modern dairying owes its development and expansion to the factory system for the 
making of cheese and butter, to the introduction of the centrifugal cream separator 


1As the statistics of the fur farms in Canada are not yet available for 1927, the reader is referred to 
oak pages 260 and 261 of the 1927-28 Year Book for the latest available figures. 
Ps 2Fur Farming in Canada, by J. Walter Jones, B.A., B.S.A., Commission of Conservation, Ottawa, 
h second edition revised and enlarged, 1914. 
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fcom Denmark in 1882, and to the facilities afforded by improved methods of cold 
storage, which came under Government’ organization in 1895. 


Creamery Butter.—The first creamery in Canada was established at Athel- 
stan, Huntingdon Co., Quebec, in 1873, while the first cream separator was installed 
at Ste. Marie, Beauce Co., Quebec, in 1882. The first Ontario creamery was estab- 
lished in 1875, and what was probably the first cream separator in Ontario was 
installed at Belleville in 1883. Butter reached its maximum exportation in the 
year ended June 30, 1903, with 34,128,944 lb. The latest figures for the year ended 
Dec. 31, 1927, show an export of 2,696,000 lb. The quantity of creamery butter 
made in Canada in 1927 was 176,978,947 lb. (Table 25), valued at $65,709,986— 
a decrease in quantity from the preceding year of 230,340 lb., or 0-1 p.c., and an 


increase in value of $3,956,596, or 6-4 p.c. The average price per lb. for the whole of: 


Canada was 37 cents in 1927, compared with 35 cents in 1926. The production of 
creamery butter in 1927 exceeded in quantity the production of any previous year 
except 1924 and 1926, while the value of production is the greatest in the history of 
the industry. 


25.—Production and Value of Creamery Butter, by Provinces, 1925-1927. 


Provinces. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1925. 1926. 1927. 
lb. lb. lb. $ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island....... 1,724,283} 1,844,213) 2,019,442 632,0.7 651,904 742,769 
INOVS SOCOM Aiea vine ee ss 50's 4,530,028} 4,789,590} 5,059,740)) 1,782,414 1,775,548] 1,918,455 
New Brunswick............. 1,279,417] 1,413,454! 1,898,212 469,153 520, 195 714,804 
QuebeO isis 2.0 ¢maiserdeoree 49,368,635} 50,822,389) 55,098,762) 18,888,581] 17,289,177) 20,216,505 
OMUETIO es area scat ae coe 59,871,256] 62,530,133) 66,312,962) 22,059,271] 22,751,345] 25,095,334 
Matitobas.tsg5: 08.5. 2b ee? 13,663,312] 15,418,630} 14,231,026) 4,909,958} 5,171,138] 5,125,585 
Saskatchewan............... 15,946,233) 16,629,136] 11,995,531) 5,855,979] 5,515,349] 4,354,734 © 
Albortachaxy: oven rece ame 19,630,101) 19,912,466) 16,.79,712]} 6,959,059) 6,568,280) 5,765,348 
British Columbia........... 3,481,702} 3,849,276} 4,183,553) 1,451,185) 1,560,454) 1,781,452 

Potal.04 ise. sce 169, 494,967) 177,209,287) 176,978,947), 63,008,097] 61,753,396] 65,709,986 


Factory Cheese.—The early French colonists made butter and cheese, of which 
the fromage raffiné, still made on the Isle of Orleans, is probably a survival. The 
United Empire Loyalists introduced cheese and butter-making into the districts 
settled by them, and in 1801 sent their surplus butter and cheese to the United 
States. The first modern cheese factory in Canada was established in Oxford Co., 
Ontario, in 1864, while shortly afterwards factories were established in the Burk- 
ville and Belleville districts of Ontario; in. Missisquoi Co., Quebec; near Sussex, New 
Brunswick, and in Annapolis Co., Nova Scotia. These factories were established 
before 1870, and after that date the number rapidly increased. In 1868 the quantity 
of cheese exported from Canada was 6,141,570 lb. In 1904 cheese reached its maxi- 
mum exportation with 233,980,716 lb., and the exports of cheese for the year ended 
Dec. 31, 1927, amounted to 110,533,000 lb. The production of factory cheese in 
1927 totalled 138,056,908 lb., of the value of $25,522,148, a decrease in quantity 
from the previous year of 18-6 p.c., and in value of 11-4 p.c. (Table 26). The average 
prices per lb. were 18-5 cents in 1927 and 17 cents in 1926. 


Provinces. 


Prince Edward Island...... 
Nova Scotia..... Liaise bem 


Manitoba....... diatete Suisse ccors 


OO ee a 7 
oo 
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1925. 


lb. 


2,001,242 
34, 856 
1,130,773 
51,761,908 
119,281,825 
765,407 
255,010 
1,473,835 
434,257 


1926. 


lb. 


2,002,857 
34,440 
1,057,234 
46,355,360 
119,895,852 
863, 658 
378,176 
1,449,983 
194,070 


1927. 


lb. 


1,657,431 
42,676 
803,325 
37,510,737 
96,161,301 


635,172; 


269, 048 
848,511 
128, 707 


$ 


413,545 
7,435 
230,434 
10,685,139 
24,629,504 
150,171 
52,909 
306, 605 
95,814 


1926. 


$ 


316,702 
5,967 
181,986 
7,485,561 
20, 246, 194 
161,126 
69,085 
275,107 
66,118 


177,139,113] 171,731,631] 138,056,908) 36,571,556] 28,807,841 
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26. —Production and Value of Factory Cheese, by Provinces, 1925-1927. 


1927. 


$ 


307,670 
8,535 
“155,098 
6,805,658 
17,851,247 
139, 463 
52,337 
170, 689 
31,451 


-————}$ | —— — —————————— —————|_ s|E | |__| | 


25,522,148 


Condensed Milk and Milk Powder.—Within recent years there has been 
a large increase in the production of.condensed milk. The first milk-condensing 


plant was established at Truro, N.S., in 1883, and there are now in Canada 27 plants 


for the manufacture of condensed and evaporated milk and milk powder. 


The 


quantity of condensed milk made in Canada in 1927 was 30,909,839 lb., of the value 
of $3,272,283, an increase in quantity of 3,206,397 lb., or 11-2 p.c., as compared 
with 1926. The quantity of evaporated milk made was 51,854,663 lb., valued 
at $4,574,839, an increase of 17-4 p.c. from the production of 1926. The quantity of 
milk powder and skim milk powder made in 1927 was 14,965,599 lb., valued at 
$1,693,402. Of the 27 condenseries in operation in Canada in 1927, 23 were situated 
in Ontario, and to the total value of products of condenseries of $13,387,048, Ontario 
contributed $12,172,354. Table 27 shows the quantity and value of products other 
than butter and factory cheese for the years 1925, 1926 and 1927. 


27.—Miscellaneous Products of Dairy Factories, 1925-1927. 


Products. 
Condensed milk......... lb. 
Evaporated milk........ lb. 
Milk powder............ lb. 
Skim milk powder...... lb. 
Sterilized milk........... lb. 
Cream powder.......... lb. 
Skim condensed milk..,. lb. 
Condensed coffee........ lb. 
Whey butterss #.250)..%0' lb. 
COSTS TCR baa Ce ed aoe lb. 
FEC ULERIN:. 0.2.5.2. ch csie os « ah 
Winlicisgidt :.%. 2.425 oes a 


Cream sold. . (Ib. butter ee 
Whey cream BOG oe howe 
Buttermilk sold...........:. 


1925. 
Quantity. Value 
$ 

29,832,764] 3,599,235 
44°550,325|  4°324°029 
2'843'942| 567,339 
10,634,699] 1,016,200 
4,175,485] 252,665 
297° 102 48,428 
1,492°573] 480,938 
358,777 36,717 
3,911,305} 5,188" 426 
35,020,484] 14°484’116 
12°114,604| 7,335,710 
. 308,938 
~ | 1,059'3832 
— | 38,702,573 


1926. 


Quantity. 


27,703,442 
44,183,491 

2,657,147 
11,453,869 


8,405,464 
278,985 
1,574,112 
572,854 
4,709,641 
40,448,013 
13,116,980 


- 


Value. 


3,106,227 
4,197,546 

550, 780 
1,105,666 


521,622 
56,737 
491,475 
62,550 
6,268,588 
17,108, 709 
7,915,865 
299, 182 
356, 711 
750,117 


42,791,845 


1927. 


Quantity. 


30,909, 839 
51,854,663 
2,213,974 
12,751,625 


148,384 
7,107,998 
268, 206 
1,393,730 
862,378 
5,303,531 
42,151,842 
13,308, 886 


nr pn me lr fT 


3,272,283 
4,574,839 

466,606 
1,226,796 


80, 204 
412,447 
50,423 
459,055 
102,714 
7,098,109 
17,576,453 
8,223,008 
249,601 
338, 783 
547,475 


_ ee ee eS) eee ee eee OE eee eee ee eee eee 


44,678,796 


Retrospective Statistics.—In Table 28 the production and value of creamery 
butter and factory cheese is compared by provinces and for all Canada for the years 
1900, 1910, 1915 and 1920 and annually from 1925 to 1927. Table 29 shows the 


to 1927. 


total value of all the products of dairy factories by provinces for the five years 1923 
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28.—Production and Value of Creamery Butter and Factory Cheese in Canada, by 
Provinces, 1900, 1916, 1915, 1920 and 1925-1927. 


Provinces and Years. Factory cheese. 


lb. $ lb. $ 
20408 ..6. 1 3 eee 36,066,739] 7,240,972) 220,833,269] 22,221,430 
64,489,398] 15,597,807] 199,904,205] 21,587,124 
83,991,453] 24,385,052! 183,887,837| 27,097,176 
111,691,718] 63,625,203] 149,201,856] 39,100,872 
169,494,967| 63,008,097] 177,139,113] 36,571,556 
177,209,287| 61,753,390] 171,731,631] 28,807,841 
176,978,947| 65,709,986] 138,056,908] 25,522,148 
Prince Edward Island.............. 562,220 118,402} ~ 4,457,519 449, 400 
670,908 156,478] 3,293,755 354,378 
_ 539,516 151,065] 2,260,000 327,700 
1,166,032 674,7441 . 2,081,277 525,635 
1,724,283 632,547] 2,001,242 413,545 
1,844,213 651,904] 2,002,857 316,702 
2,019, 442 742,769] 1,657,431 307,670 
Nova Scotiavnnn.f.GP Rut ey 334,211 68, 686 568,147 58,321 
354,785 88,481 264, 243 29,977 
1,240,483 346,011 125,580 18,837 
2,503,188} 1,518,757 52,638 14,865 
4,530,028] 1,782,414 34,856 7,435 
4,789,590} 1,775,548 34,440 5,967 
5,059,740] 1,913,455 42,676 8,535 
New Brunswick.................... 287,814 58,589] 1,892,686 187,106 
849,633 212,205} 1,166,243 129,677 
776,416 231,838] 1,165,651 168,086 
1,053,649 606,891] 1,235,008 336,409 
1,279,417 469,153] 1,130,773 230,434 
1,413, 454 520,195] 1,057,234 181,986 
1,898,212 714,804 803,325 155,098 
Quebec, )).23. 4.35. eae ieee 24,625,000} 4,916,756] 80,630,199] 7,957,621 
41,782,678] 9,961,732] 58,171,091] 6,195,254 
36,621,491} 10,899,810] 54,217,113] 7,571,691 
41,632,511] 23,580,949] 52,162,777] 18,372,250 
49,368,635| 18,888,581] 51,761,908] 10,685,139 
50,822,389] 17,289,177] 46,355,360] 7,485,561 
55,098,768] 20,216,505] 37,510,737] 6,805,658 
Quitario.. 2.6. 303 eh ROE... 7,559,542] 1,527,935] 131,967,612} 138,440,987 
13,876,888] .3,331,025] 136,093,951] 14,769,566 
26,414,120] 7,534,653} 125,001,136] 18,831,413 
37,234,998] 21,343,858] 92,784,757| 24,605,823 
59,871,256] 22,059,271] 119,281,825] 24,629,504 
62,530,133] 22,751,345] 119,395,853] 20,246,194 
66,312,963] 25,095,334] 96,161,301] 17,851,247 
Manitoba: Fie": uk phen te ee 1,557,010 292,247] 1,289,413] ° 124,025 
2,050,487 511,972 694,713 81,403 
5,839,667] 1,693,503 726, 725 109,008 
7,578,549] 4,282,731 116,229 31,611 
13,663,312] 4,909,958 765,407 150,171 
15,418,630} 5,171,138 863,658 161,126 
14,231,026] 5,125,585 635,172 139, 463 
Saskatchewan...................... 143, 645 29,362 6,000 868 
1,548,696 381,809 26,730 3,396 
3,811,014] 1,055,000 - = 
6,638,656] 3,727,140 28,367 7,790 
15,946,233] 5,855,979 255,010 52,909 
16,629,136] 5,515,349 378,176 69,085 
11,995,531] 4,354,734 269, 048 52,337 
Albertine... 8 cc. 5 er de el 601,489 123,305 21,693 3,102 
2,149,121 533,422 193,479 23,473 
7,544,148] 2,021,448 381,632} 68,441 
11,821,291] 6,555,509 398,750 110,355 
19,630,101] 6,959,059] 1,473,835 306,605 
19,912,466] 6,568,280] 1,449,983 275,107 
16,179,712] 5,765,348 848,511 170, 689 


. . 
: , 
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28.—Production and Value of Creamery Butter and Factory Cheese in Canada, by 


Provinces, 1900, 1910, 1915, 1920 and 1925-1927—concluded. 


Estab- 
Provinces and Years. lish- Creamery butter. Factory cheese. 
ments. 
No. lb. $ lb. $ 
British Columbia................... 1900 8 395, 808 105,690 - - 
1910 9 1, 206, 202 420, 683 - = 
1915 29 1,204,598 451,724 10,000 2,000 
1920 34 2,062,844 1,334, 624 342,053 96,134 
: 1925 40 3,481, 702 1,451,135 434,257 95,814 
1926 42 3,849,276 1,560,454 194,070 66,113 
1927 Cul. 4,183,505 1,781,452 128, 707, 31,451 


29.—Total Value of All Products of Dairy Factories, by Provinces, 1923-1927.1 


Provinces. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
MU AINA Serra eT ee ae MN ee tek le 120, ls 396) 122, —— 181] 138, 282,226] 133,353, 076 135, 910,930 
Rringesbdward Teiand iin e000? okt 095 , 929 1,107.80 03 1,048,728 1,148,554 
INTO VO COLMAR. co Kae oe ee De 398° 928 Bets 502 2,878,005} 2,939,770) 3,186,845 
BNC WRELUNSWIGK aft one ee mua 1,099,474 1,179,954 1,442,613 1,507,716 1" 683,065 
CNT CC heed astatxs.. sche REIT: « cciee Cease 29.386, 505 27,428" 100) 30,658,717 26,444,546 29,101,969 
De GaTIOMM a ee. bide Mele Lime aan ey Se 63,114,425} 62,657,787| 73,751,526] 72,846,336] 73,788,538 
EAE O DA WARE free i ue Gees eRe ee tdl. 6,531,902 7,104,381 8,092, 802 8,424,484 8,385, 844 
Baskatchew al ted acic. Becks pace non 5,083,910} 5,778,083} 7,373,498] 7,190,215] 6,414,373 
Tel WG ere Race, cer « om Alia oN oc Radi ae ee eae (aon FAME heal 8,971,747) 8,188,104] 7,817,729) 6,888,049 
Beihisi © OMmIn DIA... cpt. too sik oa ets abo Be 3,657,043} 5,431,698] 4,789,158} 5,133,602] 5,318,693 


1The total value of dairy products in 1901 and various su>sequent years is shown in the ‘‘Statistical 
Summary of the Progress of Canada’’, immediately following the Table of Contents. 


Dairy Butter and Home-made Cheese.—The statistics of the foregoing 
tables relate entirely to the products of dairy factories. In addition, there is a large 
production of butter on farms, generally described as home-made or dairy butter, 
and a small production of home-made cheese. No annual statistics are collected of 
these products; the census of 1911, however, showed that the production of dairy 
butter in 1910 was 137,110,200 lb., value $30,269,497, and of home-made cheese 
1,371,092 lb., value $154,088. According to the census of 1921 the production of 
dairy butter in 1920 was 103,487,506 Ib., worth $50,180,952, and of home-made 
cheese 533,561 lb., worth $123,283. The production of dairy butter in 1927 is 
estimated at approximately 95,000,000 Ib., of the value of $30,435,121, thus making 
the total estimated production of butter, including dairy butter, in 1927, 271,978,947 
Ib., valued at $96,145,107. 


Total Value of Dairy Products.—The total value of the dairy products of 
Canada in 1920 was estimated at $288,836,093, including creamery butter, $63,- 
625,203, dairy butter, $50,180,952, factory cheese, $39,100,872, home-made cheese, 
$123,283, miscellaneous factory products, $22,827,460 and milk consumed fresh or 
otherwise used, $112,978,323.. For 1927 the total is estimated at $253,736,605, 
comprising creamery butter, $65,709,986, dairy butter, $30,435,121, factory cheese, 
$25,522,148, home-made cheese, $70,654, miscellaneous: dairy factory products, 
$18,879,335 and milk consumed fresh or whole, $113,119,361. 
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Subsection 6.—Fruit Farming. 


The wild fruits of Canada are numerous and varied. Currants, gooseberries, 
raspberries and strawberries grow wild almost as far north as the Arctic circle, 
the flavour being unexcelled by that of cultivated varieties. The blueberry grows 
in great profusion over a large part of Eastern Canada, while the cranberry is found 
over wide areas throughout the Dominion. Other wild fruits include ihe saskatoon 
or juneberry of the Prairie Provinces, the choke cherry, the pin or bird cherry, 
the buffalo berry, the blackberry, the salmon-berry and the cloudberry. Wild 
plums are found all through the eastern provinces and wild grapes as far north- 
westward as Manitoba. 

Canadian climatic and soil conditions are eminently fitted for the production 
of cultivated and improved varieties, and it is usual in the farms of Eastern Canada 
to find orchard or garden fruits produced for household needs, if not for sale as 
ordinary farm products. Fruit-growing as a specialized form of agriculture is a 
comparatively recent development. The building of the railways and the intro- 
duction of refrigerator cars provided the means by which perishable fruits might 
be rapidly distributed throughout the Dominion from districts where climatic 
and soil conditions were particularly favourable to the cultivation of fruit. While 
commercial fruit-growing is by no means restricted to a few districts and is often 
a feature of agricultural production in suburban areas, certain districts are never- 
theless noted as being tre more important centres of fruit production. The Anna- 
polis and adjacent valleys in Nova Scotia, the Niagara peninsula of Ontario and 
the Okanagan valley in British Columbia are outstanding, but the northern shore 
of lake Ontario, the Georgian Bay district, the areas adjacent to Montreal, the lower 
British Columbia mainland and Vancouver island are also noted for their fruit crops. 

The smaller fruits grown for sale generally find a market in nearby towns or 
cities, although many shipments are made from rural districts by rail or water to 
more distant centres of consumption. Apples, which are probably the most import- 
ant Canadian fruit, meet with ready sale in British and European markets, where 
their attractive appearance, flavour and good keeping qualities have gained a 
wide reputation. Practically all varieties of fruit are prepared in canneries located 
near the centres of production and are shipped to both domestic and foreign markets. 


Origin and Growth of Fruit-growing.—In Nova Scotia the apple-growing 
industry has assumed great importance, the bulk of the crop being annually exported 
to Great Britain. There are records of the growth of apples in Acadia from 1635. 
The census of 1698 showed that at Port Royal alone there were 1,584 apple trees 
distributed amongst 54 families, of whom.many had orchards of from 75 to 100 
trees. At Beaubassin in 1698 the census showed 32 acres in fruit trees. The 
first apples exported from the province are said to have been shipped by sailing 
vessel from Halifax to Liverpool in 1849, the price realized being $2 per barrel. 
In 1856 a shipment of 700 barrels was made by schooner to Boston, U.S.A., the 
price realized being $2.75 per barrel. The first experimental commercial shipments 
of apples to England from the Annapolis valley were made in December, 1861, 
but proved disappointing. The first steamer to carry apples direct from Annapolis 
Royal to London was the ‘‘Neptune”’, which sailed on April 2, 1881. The shipment 
consisted of 6,800 barrels, and arrived in London in 14 days. This venture was 
fairly successful, and from that time the business has continued to increase in 
volume. Up to 1890, however, the production of apples in Nova Scotia rarely 
exceeded 100,000 barrels, but after that date there was a pronounced increase in 
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acreage and production, and in 1909 the production reached 1,000,000 barrels. 
A record crop of about 1,900,000 barrels was produced in 1911, when 1,734,876 
barrels were marketed, and further records were made in 1919, when the gross crop 
exceeded 2,000,000 barrels, and in 1922, when 1,891,850 barrels were packed and 
sold from the Annapolis valley and adjacent valleys, which comprise a district of 
about 100 miles long by from six to eleven miles wide. 

There are records to show that in 1663 apples were being produced in the 
province of Quebec, and it is here that the celebrated Fameuse apple is thought 
to have originated. The capabilities of this province for the production of apples 
of the finest appearance and best quality are very great; but at present there are 
not sufficient apples grown for the local demand, and large quantities are therefore 
annually imported. 

In Ontario, where the commercial production of all descriptions of fruit capable 
of cultivation in Canada has reached its highest development, apples have been 
grown from the middle of the eighteenth century; but commercial orcharding 
has developed only within the past 50 or 60 years, and was only made possible 
when the building of the railways permitted trees and fruit to be transported rapidly. 
The great winter apple districts include the border of lake Ontario extending back 
30 miles and more from the lake, the shores of lake Huron and Georgian bay, several 
miles in depth, and the southwestern part of the province. Farther east and north, 
and including an area east of the Lake Huron district, there are large areas of land 
where the hardier varieties of apples are most suitable. In the Niagara fruit- 
growing district, besides apples, peaches, pears, plums and cherries, small fruits 
and grapes are produced upon a large scale. | . 

In British Columbia commercial fruit-growing is of comparatively recent origin; 
but the development of commercial orcharding has been very rapid, especially 
during the last ten years. The first apple trees were planted about 1850, but not 
until after the completion of the Canadian Pacific railway in 1886 were there many 
trees planted for commercial purposes. The Census of 1891 gave the area devoted 
to all kinds of fruit as 6,500 acres; in 1921 the Census showed a total fruit acreage 
of 43,569 acres in the province. The most noted fruit district is that of the Okanagan 
valley, where are some of the finest orchards in the Dominion. The boxed apples 
from British Columbia are found in season on all the important markets in Great 
Britain and Europe. Pears, plums, peaches, apricots, cherries and small fruits are 
grown on a large scale. 

The Fruit Marks Act, first passed by the Dominion Parliament in 1901, made 


the grading of commercial apples compulsory. In 1923 all previous legislation of: 


this kind was replaced by the Fruit Act (13-14 Geo. V, c. 15), which provides for 
government inspection, imposes penalties for dishonest packing, and defines the 
grades under which the different descriptions of fruit shall be sold. 


Census Statistics.—Statistics of the number of bearing and non-bearing fruit 
trees in 1921 were published on p. 252 of the 1925 edition, together with comparative 
figures for 1911 and are summarized in Table 30; from these it may be seen that 
only in peaches was there an increase during the decade in the number of bearing 
trees. Nevertheless, when the statistics of production, also collected at the census, 
are consulted, there is evident a great increase since 1910 in the production of apples, 
peaches, plums and cherries. This may indicate that to-day fruit-growing is on a 
much more scientific basis than in the past, and that the yield per bearing tree is 
larger because of the greater attention given to the selection of stock and the care 
of trees. 
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30.—Fruit Trees, Bearing and Non-bearing. Acreage of Small Fruits, and Fruit Pro- 
duction for all Canada in census years. 


Trees, bearing. Trees, non-bearing. Total Production. 
‘Kinds. Se 
1911. 1921. 1911. 1921. 1900. 1910. 1920. 
Orchard fruits— No. No. No. No. bush. bush, bush. 
INDDIOS 2 oe selene 6 Qt ore 10,617,372] 9,802,218] 5,599,804] 2,649, 740]18, 626, 186)10, 618, 666]17, 475,414 
Reaches: ene ate 839,288) 1,021,709] 1,056,359} 174,513) 545,415) 646,826] 1,076,223 
IPOarss eet. coe eRe 581,704} 501,586} 385,538 172,304] 531,837} 504,171) 521,036 
PIUIMSL Ss Ahaaetien bait tee 1,075,130} 985,267| 637,220) 266,889] 557,875} 508,994 808,369 
WNGTIGSs ns ete eet eee 741,992] 688,504) 495,082] 195,999] 336,751) 288,974) 502,447 
AlLKothert. ise seks ae wae 146, 659 - 141, 233 - 70,396 47,789 - 
Total oe 14,002, 145/12,999,284| 8,315,236] 3,459, 445/20, 668, 460/12, 565, 420/20, 383,489 
Small fruits— acres. acres. lb. Ib. lb. 
CUPADOS Na ent Care ernie 9, 836 7,090 - — 124,302, 634/32, 898, 438/33, el 412 
qt. qt. 
SVUT AN DOITIOS. -o\. setae arate = (18, 686. 662/15, oe 346 
: : : 1 
IRASPHOrLIIeSay sy askin vncky east 17,495 17,741 F i 21,707,791 8,360,518 


Currants and gooseberries. . 3,830,609] 1,983, 834 
Other smal] fruits.......... J 9,000, 208 843,407 


1 Included with other small fruits. 


Annual Statistics of Fruit Production.—For each of the years 1919 to 
1927, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and the Fruit Branch of the Dominion 
Department of Agriculture have collected and published in co-operation statistics 
(1) of the quantities and values of commercial fruits produced in Canada, and (2) 
of the varieties and values of fruit trees, bushes and plants sold by nurserymen in 
Canada. Table 31, following, shows the estimated production and value of com- 
mercial fruits in Canada for each of the five years 1923-1927.? 


31.—Estimated Production and Value of Commercial Fruits in Canada, 1923-1927. 


Aver- Aver- 
Total Total Total Total 
Years. : age Years. : age 
quantity. eee value. quantity. pee value. 
brl. $ $ bush. $ $ 
Apples— Cherries— é 
W923 ccmalt Perk Opty: 3, 838, 641 5- 4512059205931) 1923) dt)... Meee) 203, 125 3-56] 722,440 
1 O24 peavedctsrue tiers 3,375,084 Ds SOLOS (Ace deel | el O24 eee eee eee 100,340 3-36]. 337,775 
LODE Bch tee ae tee 2,913, 768 5- 5016, O24 5165501925. 22tet. feel. oe 114,925 3-56} 409,210 
RL anne aS seone 2,954,370 3°28119688,.162\(tnl 926s pee nae see 201, 640 2-86} 577,040 
LCP Ae lpalisdestn six care rest 2,810, 600 Sev) LOs4 UltO35! te 102 (eer nna eee 216,800} 3:62} 784,470 
Strawberries— Lp 
Pears— bush. Pipettes is aera reli 8, 652, 200 0-17} 1,513,230 
LOD Rares a eon sine 227,335 24215 BOO, OS cil LOLA at 8 oy See 7,932,000 0-18} 1,398,910 
1h PY ras a ode eee 196, 809 Fs 40 ee 47 1 O24|| ed O25 cee ome ee 8,330,000 0-18} 1,460, 650 
Pea othe Ban Be coe 156,422 213i ooa 1 o0l| et O2 Oe ae. an eee 9,739, 000 0-14] 1,402,830 
19265 a. bee ners Noe 266,440 LE7ONE 4750698) e102 fee. eter en aa 10, 946, 200 0-14] 1,516, 145 
LOA eb ic ye ie y= 332, 200 2-00} 663, 730)/Raspberries— 
NODE ie eae ae RE 4,496,840 0-23] 1,044,001 
Plums and prunes— 12 ibe AP ek 2,000, 450 0-20} 401,012 
Vis pee lim Ava 348, 482 2 OO O9Gs 964) 19250. ee en. cee ee 1, 962,000 0-21} 405,840 
1024 ase sae Series! 238,978 2:11) 504,460) 5 1926 2..0% 2008s .8 2 oa 4,744,500 0-15} 702,330 
LP ees es bart ik 79,562 1-94) 154,288) 1927..... a8 Se 5, 232, 700 0-15} 784,000 
1026 ma eee Eee the 346, 800 1:30} 450,840)\Other Berries— 
192i eee eso 6 ee woe 263, 200 12804 (8 7 0.80| |e Oo tere eee eee 2,527, £00 0-20} 494,191 
Peaches— 1924 Sis. vee Taey. Ure 2,532,000 0-19} 500,020 
O23 ., Sebafeg ete 403 , 660 Ds 20 pee LOs 050s sL O20 amt cae eter 2,700,000 0-21) 524,000 
1924 he Sen 154,384 2°62 |, = "4045 'O00l)  LO2Gmer weenie 4,195,000 0-11} 476,550 
OO idl 3 on toa, ae 201, 840 Dell cmv OF TsiGcoiiy Logis ates late eA ee 3,737,000 0-13] 471,420 
192 Grate neeee tere cian! 237,950| 2-54] 603, 658|/|Grapes— lb. 
PES Ala 2 ME: 347, 580 SON els O515765i) A923 Ree. os cece eee 42,185,077 0-06} 2,742,036 
Apricots— 1904 2) 28, oat eee 24,500, 000 0-06] 1,470,000 
LOQD Sete ee renee 4,202 4-75 19,960)) 1925................|24, 000, 000 0-07} 1,680,000 
1026 chek eter tsee. 56, 650 2225) KAD 462\ «L926e nest tee «cere 24,000,000 0-03) 720,000 
ER in AINE re 18,000 3-74 GO ii 2002 eee eee 34,560,000 0-04! 1,382,400 


Reports of fruit production have been published in pamphlet form by the Dominion Bureau of Stat- 
istics in 1922, 1924, 1925, 1926 and 1927. The first report for the year 1919 was published in the ceoaeral 
Bulletin of Agricultura! Statistics, August, 1920, pp. 211-222. 
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Tree Nursery Industry.—The first Canadian commercial nursery was estab- 
lished near Fonthill, Ont., and it was followed within a few years by the estab- 
lishment of a nursery in Toronto by a Rochester, N.Y., firm. Since that time the 
industry has steadily spread as the country has developed, until to-day there are 
approximately 170 firms growing or dealing in nursery stock of all kinds, including 
fruit trees. Canadian nurserymen have made great advancement in the type and 
hardiness of stock used for grafting and budding purposes, greatly enhancing the 
resistance of the trees against winter injury, an important factor in Canadian 
orcharding. The great problem of mixing varieties has been solved by the recent 
investigations carried out by the various Experimental Stations, leading to a 
system of identifying the different varieties in the nursery row. Identification of 
the varieties of apples has proved possible of accomplishment by any person 
after a few months’ study of the varietal characteristics, while other fruits under 
study, such as peaches and pears, are proving equally easy to identify. 


Table 32 shows the total numbers and values of fruit trees, bushes and plants 
sold by nurserymen for the four years 1924-27. For 1919 and 1920, see the Canada 
Year Book of 1921, p. 257, and for 1921 and 1923, see the Canada Year Book of 
1926, p. 241. 


32.—Numbers and Values of Fruit Trees, Bushes and Plants, sold by Nurserymen 
in Canada, years ended May 31, 1924-27. 


Description of Number Sold. Total Value. 
Tree, Bush or 
Plant. SS 
1924, 1925. 1926. 1927. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927 
No No No. No $ $ $ $ 

Apples— 

RSL ATT Viper. cise divin eis kis 47,351 58,549 47,750 54,682] 21,227) 29,330] 21,549} 23,698 
JBI Co apbalee ipa ap okohiaani fs 66,774| 121,043 74,817 83, 543]] 30,728] 60,084] 30,780) 36,176 
VINEE ces tka ces = 203,608} 277,481] 240,149] 174,828) 87,148) 119,011] 84,884] 66,928 
Cab apples..c..ccveccse ss 14, 184 18, 642 15,518 23,090] 5,747} 8,127) 7,526] 8,644 

Total apples....... 331,917} 475,665) 378,234] 336, 143]) 144,850] 216,552] 144,739] 135,446 

*PeAaTR ec escs e's aa eee cieis esas 42,889 45,269 46,974 40,260) 26,920} 28,391] 24,695) 19,148 

oF) ENG eae ek he ae 57,133 57,415 62, 866 54,474] 34,396] 32,604] 29,327) 21,148 

PGACHOS:. ns. Cis oh as wes 74,302 73, 656 90,035} 103,872|)| 20,264} 23,942} 28,751] 24,300 

(hernias sant < stas's ice es 55,540 51,944 60, 233 60,517|| 33,063} 35,748} 34,066] 29,365 

PADEICO USK Joie ioe acs anes. iels 2,259 1,893 6,297 1,022 904 757| 2,879 509 

SOUINCES Sao okies Savinese es 104 283 262 143 61 136 115 59 

Blackberries Svlawewios So seees 29, 851 38, 772 39, 357 28, 092 1 ’ 093 2, 686 2, 465 1; 846 

M@urrantaccscen: <chitee 6 aan. 129,270} 137,779} 109,512 151,312!) 11,511] 20,475) 12,342] 13,551 

CES DSRIEE as coins cides eee « 293,018} 198,501] 258,746] 302,059|]| 27,714) 23,370) 22,667] 20,590 

Gooseberries...........66. 67,369 66, 721 58, 236 74,294) 9,163) 15,313} 11,579] 12,179 

Raspberries............- z. 513,078] 449,720} 658,869}  535,975)| 20,726] 25,719] 36,229] 18,747 

Loganherries.............. 1,805 2,348 1,178 1,372 258 191 111 159 

Strawberries............. .-| 2,212,645) 1,521,655] 1,784,865} 2,036,882]! 19,503] 17,456] 23,568} 20,614 

Total Value....... - - ~ — || 350,426] 443,340) 368,533) 317,661 


Subsection 7.—Special Agricultural Crops. 


. Maple Sugar and Syrup.—The Canada Year Book, 1924, contained a des- 
cription of the process of maple sugar-making on pages 247 and 248. Table 33 
gives the production and value of maple sugar and syrup in Canada for the years 
1926, 1927 and 1928, as estimated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
~~ 1 For details see Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics for June, 1928, pp. 214-215. 
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33.—Production and Value of Maple Sugar and Maple Syrup in Canada, by Provinces, 
1926-1928. 
Maple Sugar. Maple Syrup. Total 
value 
Provinces and Years. : Average ; Average of sugar 
Quantity.| price per | Value. | Quantity.} price per | Value and 
lb. gallon. syrup 
Ib. cents. $ gallons. $ $ $ 
Ganadal oye 1926) 7,137,303 19 1,320,837) 1,746,570} 2-05 3,575,538] 4,896,375 
1927) 9,831,697 14 1,365,045) 2,154,705 1-66 3,569, 766) 4,934,811 
1928]13, 798, 109 16 2,269,686) 1,686,583] 1-97 3,314,902] 5,584,588 
INGVaiScOllIna reer cece 1926 32,270 36 11,617 3,640 2-92 10, 629 22,246 
1927 53, 950 30 16, 085 4,414 2-60 11,476 27,561 
1928 86,330 35 30,216 10,987} 2-63 28, 896 59,112 
New Brunswick.......... 1926 23,180 32 7,418 3,946 2:75 10,852 18,270 
1927 47,000 32 15,040 5, 744 2°55 14, 647 29, 687 
1928 51,570 27 13,924 8,415 2-20 18,513 32,437 
Quebec sence eee 1926] 6,405, 143 18 1,152,926} 960,772] 1-82 1,748,605} 2,901,531 
1927} 9,104,174 13 1,183,543] 1,423,986 1-35 1,922,381] 3,105,924 
1928|13, 090,029 16 2,094,405 909, 646 1:66 1,510,012) 3,604,417 
ONCATION.4 de ee ceoticsloste L920 676,710 22 148, 876 778,212 2°32 - 1,805,452] 1,954,32 
1927 626,573 24 150,377 720,561 2°25 1,621,262] 1,771, 638 
1928 570, 180 23 131,141 757,535 2°32 1,757,481] 1,888,629 
7: 


The table shows that for the whole of Canada there was an estimated increase 
of 3,966,412 lb. of maple sugar, a decrease of 468,122 gal. of maple syrup and an 
increase of $649,777 in the combined value of the two products in 1928 as compared 
with 1927. The production of maple sugar in Canada was the largest yet reported 
and the total value of maple products was the largest since 1924, when the estimated 
value of maple sugar and syrup amounted to $5,991,141. 

Sugar Beets and Beetroot Sugar.—aA brief account of the development of 
the beetroot sugar industry in Canada will be found in the Canada Year Book, 
1925, pp. 255-256. At the present time two companies are operating in Canada, 
the Dominion Sugar Co., Ltd., with factories at Chatham and Wallaceburg in 
Ontario, and the Canadian Sugar Factory, Ltd., with a plant at Raymond, Alberta. 

Table 34 shows the area, yield and value of sugar beets grown in Canada‘in 
the years 1911-1927. - 


34.—Area, Yield and Value of Sugar Beets in Canada and Production of Refined 
Beetroot Sugar, 1911-1927. 


(Production contracted for by factories.) 


; Production 
vicars Acres Yield Total eee Total of refined 
; grown per acre. yield. per ton. value. beetroot 
sugar 
acres. tons. tons. $ $ lb. 
20,677 8-50 175, 000 6-59 | 1,154,000 | 21,329,689 
18,900 10-50 201, 000 5:00 | 1,005,000 | 26,767,287 
17,000 8-75 148, 000 6-12 906,000 | 26,149, 216 
12, 100 9-00 108, 600 6-00 651,000 | 31,314,763 
18,000 7°75 141,000 5-50 775,500 | 39,515, 802 
15,000 4-75 71,000 6-20 440,000 | 17,024,377 
14,000 8-40 117,600 6-75 793,800 | 23,376,850 
18,000 11-25 204 , 000 12-71 | 2,593,715 | 50,092, 835 
18, 800 9-50 180,000 14-61 | 2,630,027 | 37,839,271 
34,491 9-94 343, 000 15-47 | 5,307,243 | 89,280, 719 
25, 535 7-80 199,334 9-90 | 1,974,384 | 52,862,377 
14,955 8-55 | © 127,807 7-56 966,521 | 29,911,770 
17,941 8-87 159, 200 12-08 | 1,922,668 | 39,423,160 
31,111 9-50 295,177 5-78 | 1,704,791 | 85,770,709 
34,803 10-63 370,047 7-27 | 2,688,302 | 72,819,919 
30,073 8-90 267,754 8-54 | 2,286,761 | 70,388,105 
25,961 7-96 206, 713 9-73 } 2,012,134 | 60,969,131 
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At the estimated average wholesale price of 6.06 cents per lIb., the total value 
of the beetroot sugar produced in 1927 is $3,694,303, as compared with 6-1 cents 
per lb. and $4,269,076 total value in 1926, and 7-1 cents per lb. and $5,206,624 
total value in 1925. 

The estimated production of sugar beets in the principal beet-sugar producing 
countries of the world was, in 1927, 67-1 million short tons from 7,010,000 acres. 
The production in 1927 of the largest beet-growing countries was, in thousands of 
short tons, as follows:—Germany, 11,965; Russia, 10,872; Czechoslovakia, 8,955; 
United States, 7,737; France, 6,143; Poland, 3,990; Italy, 2,222; Belgium, 2,186; 
Netherlands, 2,041; Spain, 1,675; Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 1,617; 
Hungary, 1,604; Rumania, 1,383; Denmark, 1,207. 

Tobacco.—According to the census, the total area under tobacco in 1921 
was 16,628 acres. Statistics for 1927 show an acreage of 44,028, the largest figure 
on record. The farm value of the crop, amounting to $4,358,898 in 1924, $7,002,400 
in 1925 and $7,379,480 in 1926, showed an increase to $9,112,278 in 1927. 

Table 35 summarizes the acreage, the average yield per acre and the total 
yield of tobacco in Canada, also for the provinces of Quebec and Ontario, for the 
census years 1900 and 1910 and continuously from 1920 to 1928. For the years 
1911 and 1921 the census figures for the acreage alone are also given. 


25.—Area and Yield of Tobacco in Canada, by Provinces, 1900, 1910, 1911 and 1920-28. 


Years. Quebec. | Ontario. | Canada. || Quebec. | Ontario. | Canada.|| Quebec. | Ontario. | Canada. 

acres, acres. acres. || 000 1b. | 0001b. | 0001b. || lb. per | Ib. per | Ib. per 
acre. acre. acre. 

DO0O! ere kials os. 8,661 3,144 11,9061 7,565 3,504 11,2671 881 yet! 9461 

NOT hates os 11, 818 7,017 18,9284) 10,115 7,499 17, 6321 856 1,068 9311 
BOWIE asc le csc 12,134 13,591 25, 8261 - - = - - = 

BO AOU fas.’ stakinlete o, 17, 252 19,621 36,8911] 13,366 19,279 32,6601 775 983 8851 
0 ane eeas 9,958 6, 663 16, 6281 - - _ - - = 
OS tee See klede es 5,256 6,553 11, 809 6,127 7,122 13, 249 1,166 1,091 1,124 
Oe ae 16,573 9,189 25, 762 14,916 11,032 25,948 900 1,201 1,007 
ED ee cisasaa wis 15,302 8, 630 23, 932 10,500 10,797 21,297 680 1,251 890 
Rs cpermareie lake os 8,044 13, 273 21,317 6,576 12,135 18,711 817 914 878 
OD cetie cece’ See 9,554 18, 261 27,8252 8,632 20, 623 29,2664 910 1,130 1,052 
HO Oise sess yk. b aictace 9, 808 23 , 493 33,3568 8,693 20, 064 28, 8245 886 854 864 

RA ee a Sra Mra. |=) L0Y018 33, 650 44,0286 7,824 35, 622 43,9107 769 1,095 9978 

ROO BY nae ete. o. ale 10,368 82,654 | 438,1381° 8,546 32,266 | 40,95611 824 987 94912 


1 Census data. The totals for Canada include other provinces as follows:—1900, 101 acres, 107,000 |b. 
1910, 93 acres, 18,820 lb.; 1911, 101 acres; 1920, 18 acres, 15,296 lb.; 1921, 7 acres. 2 Including 10 acres in 
British Columbia. 3 Including 55 acres in British Columbia. 4 Including 11,000 lb. in British Columbia. 
5 Including 67,000 lb. in British Columbia. & Including 360 acres ia British Columbia. 7 Including 470,000 
Ibs. in British Columbia. 8 Average includes a yield of 1,305 lb. per acre in British Columbia. 9 Prelimine « 
ary figures. 1° Including 116 acres in British Columbia. 11 Including 164,200 lb. in British Columbia- 
12 Average includes a yield of 1,415 lb. per acre in British Columbia. 


Onions.—Table 36 shows the area and commercial production of onions in 
Canada for each of the years 1925 to 1928, as estimated by the Fruit Branch of the 
Department of Agriculture. 


36.—Area and Commercial Production of Onions in Canada, 1925-1928. 


1925. 1926. 1927. 19281, 
Provinces ee | ae oi 
acres. tons. acres. tons. acres. tons. acres. tons. 
PSO OCHA cls Mati niek kn Laie we® fs 610 3,172 262 1,622 247 1,219 300 1,526 
“OLDS TOS SS ae eee eae ieee 1,630} 138,936 1,455} 10,845 1,580} 15,800 1,531 8,400 
British Columpia. of... ..62..05.%- 1,300} 12,350 1,562} 12,970 1, 233 8, 230 1,035 8,730 
WOtaln te ee eee, 3,540! 29,458 3,279 25,437 3,060! 25,249 2,856] 18,656 
1 Preliminary figure. 
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Flax Fibre.—Table 37, compiled from information furnished by the Economic 
Fibre Division of the Dominion Experimental Farms, shows the area, production 
and value of flax fibre and allied products in Canada for each of the years 1915 
to 1928. 


37.—Area, Production and Value of Flax Fibre, etc., in Canada, 1915-1928. 


Years. | Area. 


Seed. Fibre. Tow. Seed. Fibre. Tow. Total. 
acres bush lb. tons $ $ $ $ 
PODS Steamie rocco nee 4,000 48,000} 1,600,000 0 76, 800 320,000 2,800 399, 600 
ONG eee ee 5,200 25,000 600, 000 75 75,000} 180,000 15,000} 270,000 
LSTAR. RI eee 8,000 72,000} 2,800,000 - 396,000} 1,540,000 — | 1,936,000 
LOLS rhe, Merete 20,000 110,000} 6,206,000 900 930, 769} 1,085,000 270,000] 2,235,769 
ONG ee Sears rial cs 20,262 90,000} 4,416,000 1,162 967,500} 3,975,400 581,000} 4,942, 900 
LOZ OE Pre tis She eee 31,300 217,000) 7,440,000 1, 860 434,000} 5,952,000 744,000] 7,130,000 
LOD ieeas or eicastarts 6,515 52,120] 1,824,200 372 469,080} 1,550,570 148, 800} 2,168,450 
LOD ak sre eee 1,200 10, 800 360,000 96 21,600 , 000 11,5 105,120 
LO Ski. ites. a ore 3,300 20,000 272,650 744 50,000 111,375 4,440 165,815 
1 eo ca Be 5, 760 69,120} 1,785,600 182 172,800 535,500 3, 750 712,050 
1 ID 25> aera eee ALE aed 5 6, 200 68,200} 1,440,000 23020 136, 400 201, 600 116, 250 454,250 
O26 cs Sei sek Sear ates 4,025 48,300 ~ 2,075 96, 600 - 111, 250 207, 850 
OH eure Wire arid 4,260 36,080 - 4,260 108, 240 ad 213,00C 321,240 
1928 See a 6,880 41,280 - 6,880 165,120 - 344,000} 509,120 


The area sown to flax for fibre in Canada for the year 1928 was 6,880 acres, 
of which 6,770 acres were in the province of Ontario, 40 acres in Nova Scotia, 20 
acres in New Brunswick and 50 acres in Quebec. 


Hives and Honey.—A table on page 277 of the 1925 Year Book shows the 
production and value of honey and beeswax in 1920, according to the Census of 
1921. The principal honey-producing provinces were Ontario and Quebec, which 
between them produced in 1920 more than 94 p.c. of the recorded total of 6,461,450 
Ib., valued at $1,633,251. 


There are at present no uniform annual statistics of hives and honey for all 
the provinces, but a synopsis of the existing provincial estimates for recent years 
was given in the Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics for May, 1928, pp. 


160-163. These estimates showed a large increase since 1920, the total estimated — 


honey production in 1927 being about 24,148,270 lb. and the average value per 
lb. 13 cents. 


Subsection 8.—Farm Labour and Wages. 


Average Wages of Farm Help.—The average wages paid to farm helpers in 
Canada for the year 1927 show practically no change from 1926. The cost of farm 
labour reached its highest point in 1920. In the next two years there was a rapid 
drop, so that the average of yearly wages including board for male help in 1922 
was nearly 28 p.c. less than in 1920. Since 1922 the trend has been slightly upward, 
the average for 1925 representing an increase of 8 p.c. in the three years. In 
1926 there was a very slight reduction, followed by an increase in 1927. On the 
whole, farm wages may be said to have remained fairly uniform for the past five 
years. Although there was a drop of about 28 p.c. in the average wages in the two 
years following 1920, there was a much greater drop in the average price of farm 
products. It is not surprising, therefore, that the upward readjustment of those 
prices in the past few years has had little effect upon wages. Farm wages in 1928 
showed a slight upward trend as compared with 1927. 
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In Table 38 the value of wages and board is given for the years 1914, 1920, 


1925-1927, both for the summer season and for the year, distinction being made 


in all cases between wages and board. 


38.—Average Wages of Farm Help in Canada, as estimated by Crop Correspondents, 
1914, 1920, 1925-27. 


Norre.—M=Males. F=Females. 


Per month in summer season. Per year. 
: Wages 
Provinces, Years} Wages. Board. and 


Board. 


_j——SS_s|_ | | | S| J | | SE | | | 


Canada..........} 1914 21 8 14 11 36 


P. E. Island..... 1914 15 5 10 8 25 


Nova Scotia...... 1914 20 7 11 8 31 


New Brunswick] 1914 21 i 11 8 32 
1 


Saskatchewan..| 1914 24 9 17 14 41 23 
af 1926 43 24 24 21 67 45 
Alberta........:.] 1914 24 10 16 14 40 24 


British 
Columbia...... 1914 27 13 21 18 48 31 
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Subsection 9.—Prices of Agricultural Produce. 


The average monthly cash prices of representative grades of Canadian wheat» 
oats, barley, flax and rye in the Winnipeg market, basis in store at Fort William and 
Port Arthur, will be found for each month since January, 1926,in Table 39; the 
monthly average prices of Canadian wheat, oats and barley at Liverpool are shown 
for each month since January, 1927, in Table 40, while the average yearly prices of 
British-grown wheat, barley and oats in the home market are furnished in Table 
41; in both of these latter tables British currency is converted into Canadian cur- 
rency at par of exchange (£1 =$4.863). The average monthly prices of flour, bran 
and shorts at Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Minneapolis and Duluth are given 
for 1927 in Table 42. 

The yearly average prices per cwt. of Canadian live stock at Toronto, Montreal, 
Winnipeg and Edmonton are given for the years 1925, 1926 and 1927 in Table 43, 
and the average monthly prices in 1927 at these centres and at Calgary in Table 44. 

The course of producers’ prices of agricultural commodities in Canada since 
1913 is shown in Table 45 by the method of index numbers, the accompanying 
diagram showing the trends of the producers’ prices obtained for the chief crops 
down to 1928. Thetable and the diagram show the recovery of agricultural prices 
from their low level in 1922 and 1923, and the decline in 1927 and 1928. 
39.—Monthly Average Cash Prices per bushel at Winnipeg of Representative Grades 


of Canadian Wheat, Oats, Barley, Flax and Rye, basis in store at Fort William 
and Port Arthur, 1926-1928, and Yearly Average Prices for crop years ended 1925- 


1928. 
Norr.—For similar figures for 1922-25, see p. 260 of the 1925 Year Book. 
Wheat, Oats, Barley, Flax, Rye, 
Months. No. 2 N. No. 2C.W. | No.3 C.W. |No. 1 N.W.C.) No..2.C.W. 
1926 cts. cts. cts cts. cts 

January Nn Ue eee ees Cees 156-5 47-4 61-3 213-9 101-3 
Webruarycs 564th tsi ee oe ek 154-7 45-4 59-0 204-8 94-2 
MARCI cot obs vs ede tees ee ee 148-4 47-4 58-5 191-8 85-6 
Henri bs git, Oey, f Bee ek baw: 157-0 53-1 63-6 196-1 89-3 
May loti. b Beto. Aces ene 153-8 49-6 61-4 193-1 84-2 
VUNG S. doxticts Po aes Mea ioe foe 153-1 50-0 61-9 194-6 88-5 
July: f waleccads «dans. eee 159-6 49-5 62-8 207-6 101-5 
Augustenc:. bo sack lame ten bites: 151-0 48-7 61-7 210-8 96-3 
Septeniber eee eee eee 143-8 52-5 63-0 205-4 93-8 
Octoberssis, kes Acme bane 143-5 58-6 64-6 192-4 95-5 
November jes . bocea.. tases 141-0 59-6 63-6 191-0 92-5 
pa wae Oats eats 133-4 56-2 63-6 187-7 90-5 
BOHUSTY A. 62 ge, shee: bakhe 135-7 58-4 67-4 186-8 96-2 
PODIBALY ato itac 4. cos Vas 139-7 61-6 69-6 190-5 100-9 
March «4. «1: ade. 4Gites Pree: 142-7 60-4. 71-2 189-5 99-2 
Aprile dion ck mtioe a ets See 145-1 57-4 79-4 191-5 101-5 
MLEY b. Oacy sch hdek 4 cee eee 155-8 61-9 87-5 200-2 109-5 
DUNO Sas ak den 5 oo Oak Cape 161-1 64-0 92-1 199-2 115-2 
JULY. 3 yn dot en eouad cates 162-1 65-7 88-5 194-9 105-0 
AUQUSt. oe sche ee ee 159-9 66-5 84-3 197-0 93-4 
Septembor:®.. ous Stee es 145-1 64-7 79-0 195-3 94-6 
OCCODEr 2 wana keane tees 144-1 63-7 78-2 187-8 93-6 
November. faces Sennen 145-1 59-4 81-2 183-1 101-9 
December.. aes 2h Oates aa 140-6 61-4 83-3 180-2 104-0 
MANUAL. + ook | co ees omc eee 142-8 62-3 83-3 183-0 102-8 
Deprgary..( .bo<4.,.: vodec ean: 142-6 64-1 86-2 183-6 105-0 
BRAT ee ans Laetehc fade 148-1 68-1 91-2 190-3 116-2 
TANS OL. Sein ts Ueda aden Rae 156-3 71-9 93-0 193-9 129-2 
DEY Se tenia F aneic este okie inet 157-2 75-1 91-7 200-9 134-8 
DUNG Fre ee tes, eee ot, ene 142-6 64-8 89-2 197-0 118-2 
JULY: Pte they ok ee soe 130-9 58-9 83-0 186-5 105-3 
Average for crop year ended ; 

SUBS ete eb isda 168-5 59-6 88-5 241-4 121-0 
Average for crop year ended 

SU ys 1926 29s te. See 151-2 49-6 63-9 213-8 89-8 
Average for crop year ended 

salys 106. er 146-2 58-8 72-7 195-0 99-7 


_Average for crop year ended - 
Sly, 19285 Pee Be eee 146-3 65-2 85-3 189-9 129-9 
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40.—Monthly Average Prices at api tet Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley, 


Norre.—Quotations are given in Canadian money at par of exchange. 


Wheat (per bushel of 60 Ib.) Oats Barley 


Months. a} (per rush. (per bush. 
No. 1. No. 2. No. 3. of 34 Ib.) of 48 Ib.) 
1927 cts cts. cts cts cts 
MANAUS oh ckce vic.tonte ces cas - 173 163 - = 
IBDTURLY 1c. Sebles no bess cede aes 179 - - = 105 
INERE CT Sree ede coke tne neko 180 - = = 105 
LES Tal Bam Haein ae ar Eipeebiaek tae — 178 172 - 105 
INR Wee coe ec ce neice soe ca aise 188 181 174 - - 
MUMOE ee cts ate eos Sek es ace hens ~ 182 174 84 ~ 
TAY OY ene ose Se Cer 188 182 171 83 114 
ON TISU EG) as ars Ce ae tae re 187 182 170 = 114 
DOPLOIDEE elie ence cll ss acces sc’ 176 173 159 - = 
MREUO DOR a Care Nelle ak we Grol aie sioe - - 160 - = 
ENG VEDADER coc cents 1 snl h'eig sv eies - - - - = 
PACOUUDET coe vere ela Viele « aigere cles - - 154 - 110 
1928. 
SUSITIR TY Sete eee nae a oa ‘wie late oes’ - - - - 112 
MVODTUGES] chee vote cid ciee ec Cees - - 156 - 114 
NEAT ORS Sea Sota sinle utas «is = - 157 = 115 
PRISED e stash Ores clk keene Se bs - - 175 = = 
JETS es OR beet So ray Ree ae ee - 163 170 98 - 
FSET as Ae Be seal ire ere - 162 157 97 - 
TUN ZG tiers eae hile Fae tre a - ~ 147 87 - 
PANOUIS Codec oarse ate bot tees orles - is 136 82 - 
DBSMOULDCr eee. toe aes vn ee - - 135 83 - 
WDCEODOD dors eel eho ce ieee. - = 145 82 =~ 
INDO VONMOOL sack, dec cas cas Gy eete - - 147 = = 
PIECE DELS ee eles asc oe ee ee’ - = - = = 


41.— Yearly Average Prices of Home-Grown Wheat, Barley and Oats in England and 
Wales, 1902-1927. 


Source:—‘‘London Gazette’’, published pursuant to Sec. 8 of the Corn Returns Act, 1882, and the 
Corn Sales Act, 1921. 


Nore.—By the Corn Sales Act, 1921, the legal unit was changed from quarters of 8 bushels tolong cwt.» 
the change becoming compulsory on Jan. 1, 1923. The long ewt. is 112 lbs. 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. Wheat. Barley. Oats. 
Years. § |——————__ | —_—____—_- Years... |= | — | ———— 
per {| per | per { per | per | per per {| per | per [{ per | per | per 
qr. | bush.| qr. /bush.| qr. | bush qr. | bush.] qr. | bush.] qr. | bush. 
sd $ s.d Sip lised $ $ |s.d $ | s.d. $ 
1902 ee snes 28 5 8 20 2) 0-61 |} 1916....... 58 5] 1-78 | 53 6] 1-56 | 33 5) 0-89 
P9038 oo. 2 wis 26 9; 0-81 | 22 8] 0-69 | 17 2} 0-52 |] 1917....... 75. 9} 2°30 | 64 9] 1-89 | 49 10) 1-32 
1904.. 28 4] 0-86 | 22 4] 0-68 | 16 4] 0-50 }j 1918....... 72 10} 2-22 | 59 0} 1-72 | 49 4] 1-31 
P9OD Se aerre:s 29 8) 0-90 | 24 4] 0-74] 17 4) 0-53 |] 1919....... 72 11} 2-22 | 75 9} 2-21 | 52 5) 1-39 
1900 Serco - 28 3] 0-86 | 24 2] 0-73 | 18 4] 0-56 || 1920....... 80 10] 2-46 | 89 5} 2-60 | 56 10) 1-51 
1907.. 30 7} 0-93 | 25 1} 0-76 | 18 10) 0-57 |) 1921....... 71 6] 2-17 | 52 2} 1-52 | 34 2) 0-90 
1008 55-0 \3- 32 0} 0-97 | 25 10} 0-79 | 17 10] 0-54 |} 1922....... 47 11] 1-46 | 40 3] 1-18 | 29 1) 0-77 
1909....... 36 11] 0-82 | 26 10} 0-82 | 18 11] 0-58 per | per | per | per | per } per 
long | bush.] long | bush.} long | bush. 
1910 ie sae 31 8] 0-96 | 23 1] 0-70 | 17 4] C-53 cwt cwt cwt 
PONT sasis. cane 31 8] 0-96 | 27 3] 0-83 | 18 10] 0-57 || 1923....... 9 10} 1-28} 9 5] 0-98} 9 7} 0-71 
ae 34 9] 1-06 | 30 8] 0-93 | 21 6] 0-65 |] 1924....... 11 6} 1-50 | 13 1] 1-36] 9 9] 0-72 
BOIS oc ox\oi03- 31 8] 0-96 | 27 3) 0-83 | 19 1) 0-58 |] 1925....... 12 2) 1-59 | 11 9] 1-23 | 9 9] 0-72 
1914.).....] 34 11] 1-06 | 27 2} 0-83 | 20 11} 0-64 |) 1926....... 12 5) 1-62 | 10 4] 1-08 | 9 0} 0-66 
Tet eee 52 10! 1-61 | 37 411-13 | 30 2! 0-92 || 1927....... 11 6) 1-50 | 11 10) 1-23 | 9 2! 0-68 
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42.—Average Monthly Prices of Flour, Bran and Shorts at Principal Markets, 1927: 


Source:—For Montreal, ‘Trade Bulletin’’; for Toronto, dealers’ quotations; for Winnipeg and U.S. cities; 
“The Northwestern Miller’’, Minneapolis. 


Notre.—T he ton=2,000 Ib. and the barrel=196 Ib. 
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Montreal. Toronto. 
siesta Pherae One Serpe a aes 
Standard alive ed| Bran. Shorts. Gute (Cotton Bran. Shorts. 
grade. | yy S front bags). bags). 
Per brl. | Per brl. | Per ton. | Perton. | Per bri. | Per bri. | Per ton. | Per ton. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
A a ee 7-98 6-12 32-25 34-25 7-90 8-05 32-25 34-25 
PODTURIY 50: je ac as. 8-10 - 32-25 34-25 8-10 8-25 32-25 34-25 
March. <20g tbls 8-00 - 32-25 34-25 8-10 8-15 32-25 34-25 
ADFl2ii 3). ieee 8-00 - 32-25 34-35 8-00 8-15 32-25 34-25 
MAY. ieescsc ask one 8-56 6-08 32-25 34-25 8-50 8-65 32-25 34-25 
TUNG, 5.5.0i0.0sis.s:0 00 SE 8-96 6-53 32-25 34-25 9-10 9-15 | 32-25 34-25 
Bly: diese ode ae 8-93 6-65 32-25 35-00 8-90 9-05 82-25 35-25 
AUBUBE S62 oe «os 8-74 6-45 32-25 36-25 8-90 9-05 32-25 36-25 
September......... 8-21 6:05 - 32-25 36°25 8-20 8-35 82-25 36-25 
OCTODErs sc cenes se 7-94 5-98 30-25 32-75 8-00 8-15 80-25 32-25 
November........ 8-03 5-95 32-25 34-25 8-10 8-25 31-50 33-50 
December......... 8-03 5-95 34-25 36-25 8-00 8-15 33-75 35-75 
Winnipeg. Minneapolis. Duluth. 
Months. 
Flour. Bran. Shorts. Flour. Bran Shorts. Flour. 

Per brl.| Per ton joe ton Per bri. Per ton. Per ton. Per bri. 

January... 3°40 25-00 27-00 7-73°-7-96 26-80 97-80°-28-10 7-80°-8-05 
February .| 8-55 26-00 -| 7-75—7-95|  26-50—27-50 | 28-50—29-00 | 7-70—7-95 
March..... 8-55 26-00 28:00 | 7-65—7-75)  26-50—26-75 | 28-50—29-00 | 7-40—7-65 
Apres... 8-55 26-00 28:00 | 7-50—7-70 - - | 7-20—7-45 
May 5 ven; 9-02 26-00 28-00 | 8-24—8-45|  28-00—28-12 | 28-87—29-62 | 7-61—7-86 
THE Joo b cs 9-25 |26-80—27-00/26-80—29-00| 8-23—8-39] 26-50—26-63 | 28-88—29-37 | 7-78—8-03 
SUI. Shes 9-25 27-00 28-25 | 8-08—8-27; 24-90—25-00 | 30-70—31-60 7-84—8-90 
August.... 9-25 27-00 29-00 | 7-85—8-05} 26-63—26-88 | 34-50—34-88 | 7-46—7-71 
September| 9-10 27-00 29:00 | 7:31—7-74| 25-75—25-88 | 29-183—30-00 | 7-20—7-50 
October... |8.70-8.83 27-00 29:00 | 7-45—7-78] 26-10—26-30 | 27-00—27-80 | 7-18—7-53 
November| 8-55 26-50 28-50 | 7-34—7-60] 28-38—28-63 | 29-13—29-50 | 7-08—7-43 
December} 8-65 27-25 29-25 | 7-28—7-65| 30-00—30-25 | 30-38—30-63 | 7-28—7-63 
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+43.—Average Prices per cwt. of Canadian Live Stock at Principal Markets, 1925-1927. 


’ Source:—Markets Intelligence Division, Live Stock Branch, Dominion Department of Agriculture. 


Toronto. Montreal. 
Classification. —_ -—— 
1925. 1926. 1927, 1925. 1926. 1927. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Steers—heavy finished.................: 7-80 7°61 8-27 8-42 8-22 9-44: 
Steers—1,000-1,200 lb., good............. 7°35 7°33 8-20 7°29 7-12 8-07 
Steers—1,000-1,200 lb., common......... 5-92 6-07 7-20 5-75 6-07 7-28: 
Steers—700-1,000 Ib., good.............. 7-05 7°05 7-94 6-41 6-93 7°83 
Steers—700-1,000 lb., common........... 5-61 5-69 7-04 5-39 5-55 6-49 
iptOtsN OOM eet ee tek ee fon et ie 6-98 7-10 7-92 6:40 6:53 7°37 
PAG TIOP SS LAI oo osick oe Cee ohne 6G sees eo os 5-90 6-09 7°23 5-22 5-63 6-53 
MAGIWETSs COMMMON, 4.05 sh s kcis se e.vlecce'oe vs 4-77 4-98 6-40 4-20 4-52 5-36. 
a Se i SD teste oie I lil Sa 5-05 5°37 6-14 5-05 5-33 6-32 
Wes: COMIMIONG a7 «s.kiciv chcsiels cwiciie ohoole abe 3°80 4-08 4-88 3°78 4:01 4-63: 
SIMI erOOU ee Sete sake tle ths ics Sede ee woke 5-00 5-14 5-81 4-53 5-54 6-00 
ULISH COMMON ../fs,. we ooh ois ace + lec ie che 3-58 4-01 4-61 3°36 3-60 4-07 
Canners and cutters...........0.se0cece- 2-38 2-56 3-08 2-57 2-44 3-13: 
RE ALVOSs VGA eran hee) el, es dts 9-10 9-94 10-44 7°18 8-38 8-75 
RIVERS PTASS. ree ne eer a ole oe tee've 4-93 4-99 5-62 4-63 4-53 5-08 
Stockers—450-800 Ib., good.............. 5-05 5-46 6-50 - - - 
Stockers—450-800 Ib., fair............... 4-25 4-71 5-83 - = - 
Feeders—800-1,000 lb., good............. 6-12 6-19 7-02 - - - 
Feeders—800-1,000 Ib., fair.............. 4-96 5-34 6-29 - = 
Hogs (weighed off cars), select bacon.... 14-12 14-71 11-05 13°46 13-81 11-18 
Hogs (weighed off cars), thick, smooth. . 12-85 13-32 10-35 13-10 13-54 10-72 
Hogs (weighed off cars), heavies........ 12-36 12-93 9-65 13°25 13-71 10-61 
Hogs (weighed off cars), shop..........- 11-75 12-13 9-36 12-95 13-38 . 10-55 
Hogs (weighed off cars), sows, No. 1.... 10-10 10-14 7°58 10-45 10-92 8-00 
Hogs (weighed off cars), stags........... 6-88 7-71 4-89 6-50 - 5-08 
menrA EC BOO olf eA E A ni" 13-55 13-05 12-31 12-24 11-85 11-35 
Perbs, COUIMNON.... +. 2. soc coe esc oeds 11-90 10-87 10-47 11-45 11-31 10-23 
ReOp NCR Vie tse Pes vs hilbe tds 5-75 5-47 5-37 6°10 6-87 6-10 
Sheep, light......... Tei shire s isons cette 6-95 6-82 6°39 6-25 6°34 5-83 
Sheep, common........ cS ReTS Hho SOE 3°45 3-52 3-45 5-60 4-45 4-17 
Winnipeg. Edmonton. 
Classification. ———_ 
1925. 1926. 1927. 1925. 1926. 1927. 
$ $ $ $ 
Steers—heavy finished........ Or Ge eee 5-88 6-36 7-51 7:13 
Steers—1,000-1,200 lb., good............. 5-88 5-99 7°28 7°38: 
Steers—1,000-1,200 lb., common......... 4-21 4-75 5-88 5-27- 
Steers—700-1,000 lb., good.............. 5-94 6-12 7°40 7°84. 
Steers—700-1,000 lb., common........... 4-12 4-64 5-83 5-40: 
Bteilorss S000 % <n. «cae de a sles Bow sea vo 5-21 5-68 6°74 5-94 
BAGUCTS MANES caste AAS eco heal wet cope cak 4-34 4-76 5-68 5-03° 
VOHOTS COMMON 553 oc 5 fod oko. cco t orev clot 3-25 3-98 4-84 4-15. 
BOWEN SOOO. eg hota deck cot neeecce 4-00 4-45 5:33 5°10: 
EWS COMMON «rw asckes Gon Leoslns on 3-08 3°44 4-12 3-94 
Sls REOO 5 Bn. side oscesis dee eoe cca tintsinoves 3-00 3-57 4-33 3°67: 
Ss MCOMIION so. ated ohaions «ae cule aah 2-25 2-90 3°58 3-98 
Canners and cutters.............000c0ee: ; 1-92 2-17 3°04 2-66. 
OR GEES PRE SS 5 IES Oe eee ee See 2-92 - = = 
REAL VORViGAlE er tic: ie, occ de aon wisest 5-20 5-82 7°25 6:59. 
Me AV CSMOTASSORG O, 5 LAM: tates state Liccd othe diswals - - = Sag 
Stockers—450-800 Ib., good.............. 3-80 4-44 5-42 5-30; 
Stockers—450-800 lb., fair............... 2°85 3°48 4-45 4-53 
Feeders—800-1,000 lb., good............. 4-55 5:07 6-31 5-87- 
Feeders—800-1;000 lb., fair.. >. 27. . sie Tee wocDa (= 40cn ~§ +28 4-97- 
Hogs (fed and watered), select bacon.... 12-55 13-23 10-08 10-68: 
Hogs (fed and watered), thick, smooth... 11-31 12-17 9-62 10-09: 
Hogs (fed and watered), heavies........ 10-70 11-89 9-10 9-14 
Hogs (fed and watered), shop........... 10-15 11-54 8-84 9-55. 
Hogs (fed and watered), sows, No. 1.... 9-33 9-68 7:03 7°66. 
Hogs (fed and watered), stags 4-26 6-40 5-36 4-46, 
WAIRDS; LOGOS: ca. eis) coe. Pes elec Fee. 11-41 10-85 11-08 10-75. 
TAMAR: (EGU OM... vastald eels aitaenis ogc 8-89 8-41 8-35 7°96. 
JS LINGIS) Ogi OF ee - 6-41 6-15 6°29 
Pepe wiichtarss cet Nseries tes 6-78 7-11 6-57 6-76 
PSHOOD SEG OATNON Ns os on cise sais 0053 haces 4-24 4-34 4-05 4-02 
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44.—Average Monthly Prices per cwt. a omnes Live Stock at Principal Markets, 
9 


Classification. 


—————_ | —_—_—___. | —____ J —————— | —— | J EE SE FSS 


Montreal— 
Steers, 1,000-1,200 Ib., 


seceesre eer es eees 


Hogs (weighed off 
CATS) SeleChicne ese ce 
Hogs (weighed off 
cars), lights......... 
Lambs, good.......... 
Sheep, good........... 


“Toronto— 

Steers, 1,000-1,200 lb., 
POOULS: caeaee enacts 

Heifers, good......... 

Calves, veal, good.... 

Hogs (weighed off 
cars), ‘select......... 

Hogs (weighed off} 
cars), '‘lights........- 
AM bs, POON s4.04 on 

Sheep, good........... 


‘Winnipeg— 

Steers, 1,000-1,200 lb., 

POON Fi cate Mee 
Heifers, good......... 
Calves, veal, good.... 
Hogs (fed and wat- 

ered), select......... 
Hogs (fed and wat- 

ered), lights........ 
Lambs, good.......... 
Sheep, good........... 


‘Calgary— 
Steers, 1,000-1,200 lIb., 


i i eer) 


cars), select......... 
Hogs (weighed off 
cars), Jightes: Jee. te 
Lambs, good.......... 
Sheep, good........... 


‘Edmonton— 

Steers, 1,000-1,200 lb., 

COO AAS ae 
Heifers, good......... 
‘Calves, veal, good.... 
Hogs (fed and wat- 
| ered) iseloct...2 5.08 
Hogs (fed and wat- 

ered), lights........ 
Lain bs, 200dr ic est! 
‘Sheep, good........... 


Index Numbers of Agricultural Prices.—Records of the average prices 
received by farmers for agricultural produce have been collected annually since 
1909 through the crop correspondents of the Census and Statistics Office and the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. From these records, annual index numbers have 
been calculated for each crop and for the field crops as a whole. In calculating 
the index numbers in the present instance, in order to bring about uniformity with 
index numbers relating to wholesale and retail commodity prices and prices of 
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‘securities and services published by the Bureau, the base period used is 1913. Index 


numbers have been calculated of the yiélds of the various crops from year to year. 
From these data, index numbers of the value of all field crops have been obtained, 
weighted according to the quantity produced in each case. These calculations 
have been made with prices for the year 1913 as a base. 


45.—_Index Numbers of Producers’ Prices of Agricultural Commodities, 1914-1928. 


Norre.—Average Prices, 1913 = 100. 
For the formul® used in the calculation see Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics, March, 1928, p. 94. 


Aver- 
age : 
Field Crops. prices 1914. 1915. 1916. 1917. 1918. 1919. 1920. 

, 913.1 

Canada— $ cts 
VLOGS sigs ve Ae gerne rt a AEN 0 67 182-1 135-8} 195-5) 289-6) 301-5) 353-7) 241-7 
CERES OVALS ROS, SOREN, GIA eee Sana 0 32 150-0} 112-5} 159-4) 215-6) 248-8) 250-0} 165-6 
LECCE an a aie. peel BN to) Reed 0 42 142-9} 123-8] 195-2} 247-1) 238-1] 292-9) 197-6 
LEUGtE be Wer RATE eR Se ee ee 0 66} 125-8) 116-7) 168-2) 245-5} 225-8) 212-1] 201-5 
ge eS Wee ee oe hte. tele watt eta s as Wa 131-5 148-6} 200-0} 318-9} 269-4) 257-7] 118-0 
[ECE Eek nee fan ge ere Ra 1 88} 122-9 162-2} 287-2} 396-3] 287-8] 238-3] 206-4 
SME ary DO Bhase sack oe oa shien debe 0 64 112-5) 4 117-2 167-2] 222-6) 246-9] 234-4) 200-0 
INETREGFEGINA Cosco oc chews weet cee + - 0 55 120-0 103-6} 160-0} 210-9} 207-3) 247-3] 163-6 
TELLS S27 S00 Uae 0 cehoes So os ee ce 097} 106-2 155-7| 210-3] ‘ 273-2} 322-7) 425-8)! 200-0 
Worn for bUskIMG is cccte a sw chs oo 0 64 110-9 110-9 167-2} 287-5} 273-4] 209-4} 181-3 
IEEE! Occ) Oe SAP oe 0 82} 100-0) 122-0} 164-6} 206-1 198-8] 192-7) 197-6 
PUP AIPE ELC. cides. ic eebiia sired AMere 0 56 96-4 85-7] 139-3 164-3 151-8} 175-0] 148-2 
Flaw ROG COVE! sees cto os oho 0s 11 48} 124-0} 125-2) 101-0 90-0] 141-6} 180-5] 227-4 
LUC aes em at era a aa aeite bahaes Ae 11-85 119-6 107-0 90-2 97-9} 150-5 184-4] 200-8 
HOUGERCOMN f) 224. « «oan erick oh : 4 78 102-7 102-7} 102-9 107-5 108-7} 144-8} 162-1 
SUPATT DCCL ac veh w ce slew es Pen eee 6 12 97-9 89-9} 101-4 110-3 167-5 177-5| 209-2 
All Field Crops........... - 141-2) 120-2) 153-3! 199-2) 227-61 256-6) 214-4 

Field Crops. 1921 1922 1923. 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 
Canada— 

WY Tea S -hraeiite nee none on ere het 120-9 126-9 100-0 182-1 183-6} 162-7] 149-3 119-4 
GATE: Sicedee Sisal tt Sito Siac, Sole 106-3 118-8) 103-1 153-1 131-3 150-0} 159-4 146-9 
IBN (is Gale eta ee ee eee ae 111-9 109-5 100-0 166-6 126-2} 123-8} 157-1 133-3 
AVE ie ae Ae Ne Seer et eee: Sere 109-1 87-9 74-2) 150-0 116-7] 116-7] 122-7] 119-7 
LRP G s MSS A 2 20 See Naot RRs Pm be SOE 176-6} 165-8} 155-0] 157-7) 148-6} 157-7] 158-6) 166-6 
Beans ees cen oe eee 154-3 151-6} 141-5 147-3 137-2 140-4 123-4 189-9 
Buckwiheatisn jidtcic abidchs « oktsc. 139-1 131-3 131-3 139-1 132-8} 135-9} 139-1 145-3 
IMEIXGGTOTAIUS sci ce ieee tle: 112-7 109-1 107-2 129-1 118-2 120-0 130-9 129-1 
LINES 7 Ng UES ee de 9 ge See Oe 148-5 177-3 182-5} 200-0 190-7} 167-0] 159-8} 163-9 
Worm fon busking’... chscdc cas: 129-7 129-7 143-8 185-9 146-9 156-3 154-7 175-0 
SOLATOOS ces ds oh. cas stich « Gow enles 156-1 109-8 124-4 103-7 239-0 179-3 143-4 97-6 
puns HO CCae eye ss ok. eae ee ee 119-8 96-4 105-4 78-6| 100-0} 107-1 82-1 83-9 
Hay and clover 205-2 117-2 95-6 96-4 90-2 105-7 90-7 90-3 
JNUEDIEVR «0 Jee OR rca oe Derm 168-4 107-8 97-7 98-7 107°3 112-2 101-5 97-1 
NOGA STACONN iriter ee as ce wade oe ite 147-5 104-0 96-7} 107-1 84-3 102-1 93-5 98-1 
Sugar beets -fosecck wake nt eines 106-2} 128-8} 105-9} 110-9 99-3 105-4 127- 118-5 
All Field Crops........... 145-2} 124-4| 103-9) 146-9] 146-6) 143-6) 136-3] 119-6 


1 Prices quoted are per bushel, except for potatoes and turnips, etc. which are per cwt. and the last 
four items, which are per ton. For details of index numbers by provinces, see Monthly Bulletin of Agri- 


cultural Statistics, February 1929, pp. 50-57. 


Table 45 gives the index numbers for each of the years 1914 to 1928, while 
the accompanying diagram (page 268) shows the trend for 1913 to 1927. 

For the year 1927, the index numbers generally represent a lower level than 
that established in 1925 and 1926. Pronounced drops in the prices of potatoes, 
turnips, etc., beans, hay and clover, alfalfa and wheat combine to bring down the 
general index number of all field crops from 143-6 to 136-3. Among the cereal 


crops, barley showed the greatest gain, the index number rising from 123-8 to 


157-1. Oats and rye also rose slightly as well as mixed grains, while wheat the 
most important crop dropped over thirteen points. The weighted index number 
of producers’ prices for all field crops shows a slight variation for 1924, 1925 and 1926, 
but in 1927 dropped to 136-3, some seven points below the previous year. 
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Subsection 10.—Agricultural Statistics of the Census. 


Agricultural Statistics of the Census of 1921.—For the census of 1921, 
a farm was defined as a tract of land of one acre or over which produced in the year 
1920 crops of any kind to the value of $50 or more. In previous censuses the mini- 
mum area was not clearly defined, with the consequence that some plots of less than 
one acre were included. For the whole of Canada these numbered 33,615 in 1901 
and 30,141 in 1911. These have been deducted from the total numbers of farms in 
their respective years wherever the latter are given in the comparative tables below, 


but as total acreage and production are effected only to a very slight extent by such 


farms, no deductions have been made in these respects. . The figures relating to 
number of farms, farm areas, ‘size and tenure of farms, are for June 1, 1921, the date 
of the census. 

In the census of 1921 the areas devoted to agriculture on Indian reserves in 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta were not counted as farms, although the 
improved land on the reserves was included in the totalfarm acreage. This improved 
land on reserves was not classified by kind of tenure; thus it is necessary to subtract 
it from the total farm acreage before calculating percentages in which the kind of 
tenure is involved. 

In Table 46 are given comparative statistics of farm holdings for 1901, 1911 
and 1921, while figures of farm holdings for 1911 and 1921 are given by tenure in 
Table 47. A specially notable fact is the increase in the size of the average farm 
from 124 acres in 1901 to 198 acres in 1921—an increase of nearly 60 p.c. due, 
in the main, to the increasing use of machinery. It is also obvious from Table 47, 
that rented farm lands are gradually becoming a larger percentage of the total. 
Statistics of farm holdings, farm areas and condition of farm lands in 1921 were 
given by provinces in a table on pp. 270-1 of the 1925 Year Book. Detailed statistics 
of acreages, capital value, value of production in 1920, etc., will be found in Vol. V 
of the Census of 1921, obtainable from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


The increase in the area of occupied and of improved land in Canada since 
1871 is shown in the following diagram. 
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46.—Population, Farm Holdings and Areas, 1901, 1911 and 1921. 


1921, 1911, 1901, 
Items. June 1. June 1. Mar. 31. 
Population ‘of Canadal (2ii5.0 hotew. ons Pee ee ote es No. 8,775,853 7,191,624 5,323,967 
Oped of: 1 Be mee aR’ hn RRNA § ADSM Ge ont ahr RRS A Rami 4 LA yh 4,350, 816 3,269,082 2,005,080 
CULL. ache Cette ere tener tre marie pp OA PAI tiated, ol eae ss 4,425,037 3,922,542 3,318, 887 
Numberofoceupred farms stace oee | laion ee eoreias w 711,090 682,329 3 511,073? 
Land! ares Olprovinces nescence oo eee eee acres |1,401,316,388 |1, 401,316,388 |1,401,316,388 
Area of OCCUPIEGHArMS seats ee) oe een eo eee oe 140,887,903 | 108,968,7154) 63,422,338 
LMipPrOVed sy nek cosets Ge ee eee - 70, 769,548 48,733, 823 30, 166, 033 
TUnimprovied We wec cones tie Ao cernee ie a anne eg 70,118,355 60, 234, 8924 33,256,305 
Infield! cropsaetikt® sek a, occ ch tie ee ee ee 49, 680, 666 35,261,338 19,763, 740: 
Tnvorehardcs: tics. Oe cere te ao re eee SE cece ce 297,053 403,596 356, 106 
In VNC VAC: 2. tdeck eee ee eee ee Ae tee 4 7,090 9,836 5,600 
En 'simallsiruits ce see case citer be oes eer ctree ‘s 17, 741 17,495 5 
Number of rural inhabitants, per farm!................ No. 6-188 5-708 6-496 
Average arcacolfarm 2). Shh Pee ei eer Sake Sete acres 197-976 159-608 124-10 
Average area of improved land in farm................ oy 99 -366 71-336 59-02 
Per cent of total land area in occupied farms!........... p.c. 10-05 7°78 4-53 
Per cent of farm land improved..............,..seee0e = 50-23 44-72 47-56 


1 Exclusive of Yukon and Northwest Territories. The total population of Canada in 1921 was 8,788,483, 
while the total land area is placed at 3,654,200 square miles. 

2 After deduction of 33,615 farms under 1 acre (the minimum area taken in 1921). 

3 Exclusive of 30,141 farms under 1 acre (see note 2) and 2,176 farms located on Indian reserves in the 
Prairie Provinces. 

4 After deduction of unimproved area of 980,273 acres on Indian reserves in Prairie Provinces included. 
in diagram on p. 269. 

5 Not separately given in 1901. 

6 Exclusive of Indian reserves in Prairie Provinces. 

7 See note to Table 48. 


47.—Farm Holdings and Areas, by Tenure, 1911 and 1921. — 


Items. 1921. 1911. Increase in 1921. 
No. No. No. p.c. 
NUMBER OF FARMS. 

Alloccapiedtarms.. 20. oe eee 711,090 682, 3291 28,761 4.22 
Occupied by owner or Manager................. 615,180 603,9711 11,209 1-86. 
Occupred by tenant... roe eer aia eee 55,948 54,0131 1,935 . Bee 
Occupied by part owner, part tenant............ 39,962 24,3451 15,617 64-15 

ARBA. acres. acres. acres. p.c. 

Total areca OCCUPleG see ne ee ee eee ee 140, 887,9032} 108,968,7152) 31,919,188 29-29 
Owned or managed by occupier...............-- 120,175,428 97,819,420 | 22,356,008 22-85 
Rentedso yOCUDlehe-. aie ste ee ee eee 20, 598, 347 11,082,900 | 9,515,447 85-86. 


1 After deduction of farms under 1 acre and those situated on Indian reserves in Prairie Provinces. 
2 Total area includes improved acreage of Indian reserves in Prairie Provinces which has not been 
classified by tenure. 


Area suitable for Agriculture.—Various estimates of the areas of agricul- — 


tural land in Canada have been made. Such estimates must necessarily be of a 
very tentative character, especially in view of the fact that every advance in the 
art of evolving more frost-resistant and drought-resistant species of cultivated 
grains, etc., increases the area of potential agricultural land, while the same result 
follows from the introduction of improved methods of tilling the soil, as in dry- 
farming. Of the grand total land area of Canada, now estimated at 2,270,227,200 
acres, 1,332,855,040 acres are within the nine provinces, and Table 48, taken from 
p. x1 of the Introduction to Vol. V of the Census of 1921, is presented as a fair estimate 
of the possible farm land in these provinces under present conditions. 
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48.—Total Land Area of the Provinces of Canada, with Estimated Possible Farm. 
Land and Farm Land Occupied, 1921. 


Per cent of possible. 


Total Estimated Occupied as . 

Provinces. land ete farm farm land martes tare Occupied: 

mas ac 1921. | 1911. | 1901. 

acres. acres. p.c. of acres. p.c. of | p.c. | p.c. | p.c. 

total. total. 

Prince Edward Island. 1,397, 990 1,258,190 90-0 1,216,483 87-0 | 96-7 | 95-6 94-9 
Nova Scotia........... 13,483,520 8,092,000 60-0 4,723,550 35-0 | 58-4 | 65-0 | 62-8. 
New Brunswick....... 17,863,640 10,718,006 60-0 4,269,560 23-9 | 39-8 | 42-3 41-5 
2) Sa Oey Sty ee ea 442,153,6001 43,745,000 9-9 17,257,012 3:9 | 39-4 | 35-7 33-0 
ABLATION he oes oie ules 234, 163, 200 56,450, 000 24-1 22,628,901 9-7 | 40-1 | 39-3 37-8 
ME NICOW RA. cher. Aoiers «ts 148, 432,698 24,700,000 16-6 14,615, 844 9-8 | 59-2 | 49-3 35-8 
Saskatchewan......... 155,764,100! 93,458,000 60-0 44,022,907 28-3 | 47-1 | 30-1 4-1 
PAN Ber Ga8.s tects seers woe 161,872, 0061 97,123,000 60-0 29,293,053 18-1 | 30-2 | 17-9 2°8 
British Columbia......} 226,186,240 22,618,000 10-0 2,860,593 1-3 | 12-6 | 11-2 6-6 
Ot AL asic ore sacs os 1,401,316,3881) 358,162,190 25-6 | 140,887,903 10-1 | 39-3 | 30-4 | 17-7 


1 The land area of Quebec was reduced to 373,692,800 acres, and that of the nine provinces to 1,332,855 ,040: 
acres, by the Labrador Boundary Award of Mar. Ye 1927. Later surveys have reduced the land area of 
Saskatchewan to 153,728,000 acres, of Alberta to 160, 592, 000 acres, and.of the nine provinces to 1,329,538,940: 
acres. 

Agricultural Statistics of the Census of 1926 in the Prairie Provinces.— 
A census of agriculture was taken in the Prairie Provinces as of June 1, 1926, in 
connection with the census of population of the same date. Since the quinquen- 
nium from 1921, to 1926 was for the most part a period of strain and stress for the 
agriculturists of Western Canada, the progress recorded was not as remarkable as: 
in previous periods with regard to acreages, while the values of agricultural lands in 
1926 and of the crops raised on them in 1925 were substantially lower, as the result 
of the reaction from the greatly inflated values of 1920. Detailed statistics will be 
found in the reports issued separately for Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, 
obtainable from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Among the more important developments in the agriculture of the West between. 
1921 and 1926 were the distinct increase in the areas of the occupied farms, of the 
improved lands on those farms and of the areas of field crops. While the aggregate 
number. of occupied farms in the Prairie Provinces declined in the quinquennial. 
period from 255,657 to 248,162, the areas of the farms, of the improved land, and 
of the field crops showed a substantial increase due largely to improved machinery 
of production. Although the total acreage of the occupied farms in the Prairie. 
Provinces increased only from 87,931,804 acres in 1921 to 88,929,994 acres in 1926,. 
or by about 1,000,000 acres, the acreage of improved land rose from 44,863,266. 
acres in 1921 to 49,264,625 acres in 1926, or by about 4,400,000 acres, and the 
acreage under field crops from 32,203,306 acres in 1921 to 34,987,081 acres in 1926, 
or by nearly 2,800,000 acres. 


Again, while the average area of the farms in the Prairie Provinces increased’ 
from 335-4 acres in 1916 and 343-9 acres in 1921 to 358-4 acres in 1926, the average 
acreage of their improved land increased more rapidly from 157-1 acres in 1916 to: 
175-5 acres in 1921 and 198-5 acres in 1926. Similarly, the average acreage under 
field crops rose from 112-5 acres in 1916 to 126-0 acres in 1921 and 141-0 acres in. 
1926. Details are presented by provinces in Table 49. 
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49.—Occupied Farms in the Prairie Provinces, Areas and Acreages of Improved Land 
and of Land under Crop, Censuses of 1916, 1921 and 1926. 


Provinces and Years. 


Average 
area 
of farm. 


Improved 
land. 


Average 
area im- 
proved 
land per 


Land 
in field 
crops. 


Average 
area 
in field 
crops 
per farm. 


| | | | | | 


Manitobascc. tac ce: 1916 
: 1926] 53,251 


104,606 
119,451 
117,781 


67,977 
82,954 
77,130 


218,563 
255,657 
248,162 


acres. 


13,436,670 
14,615, 844 
14,411,597 


36, 800, 698 
44,022,907 
45,945,410 


23,062,767 
29,293,053 
28,572,987 


73,300, 135 
87,931, 804 
88,929,994 


acres. 


288-5 
274-2 
270-6 


353-8 
368-1 
389-7 


339-3 
352-5 
370-5 


335-4 
343-9 
358-4 


7,187,737 
8,057,823 
8,346,021 


19,632, 206 
25,037,401 
27,714,490 


7,510,303 
11,768,042 
13, 204, 114 


34,330, 246 
44,863,266 
49, 264, 625 


5,116,661 
5,857,635 
6,261,417 


13,973,382 
17,822,481 
19,558, 964 


5,505,872 
8,523,190 
9,166,700 


24,595,915 
32,203,306 
34, 987,081 


Value of Farm Property in the Prairie Provinces.—The total value of the 
farm property in the three provinces declined from $3,255,894,259 in 1921 to $2,609,- 
416,646 in 1926, each item in the total showing a decrease. As compared with 
1916, however, when average prices and values were more nearly comparable with 
those of 1926, there was a substantial increase in land values, and a great increase 
in the value of buildings and of implements and machinery, but a decline in the 
value of live stock... Details are given in Table 50. 


50.—Value of Farm Property in the Prairie Provinces, by Items and Provinces, 
Censuses of 1916, 1921 and 1926. 


Implements 
Provinces and Years. Land. Buildings. and Live stock. Total. 
Machinery. 
} $ $ $ $ $ 
Manitobaitiins tas soe tenes 1916] 296,223,054 62,033,267 35,909, 952 77,351, 048 471,517,321 
1921} 380,855,811 112,955,195 67,847, 699 75, 729,340 637,388,045 
1926] 266,312,768 95,949,818 57,963,670 55,485,480 475,711, 736 
Saskatchewan............. 1916} 719,967,434 101,419,322 88,935,911 192,536,065 | 1,102,858, 732 
1921]1,060, 510, 192 216,398,082 176,675,721 196,485,201 | 1,650,069, 196 
1926} 818,721,366 214,965, 746 169,530, 167 140,140,547 | 1,348,357, 826 
Alberta. ci .ncuet coterie 1916} 366,216,578 55,094,424 40,979,062 137,426, 755 599,716,819 
1921] 610,526,401 121,765,499 98,814,513 137,330, 605 968,437,018 
1926] 490,313,269 117, 247, 284 87,818,452 94,972,979 790, 347,084 
Prairie Provinces.......... 1916]1,382,407,066 | 218,547,013 | 165,824,925 | 407,213,868 | 2,174,092,872 
1921}2,051, 892, 404 451,118,776 843, 337, 933 409,545,146 | 3,255, 894, 259 
1926}1,575, 347,503 428,162,848 | 315,307,289 290,599,006 | 2,609,416, 646 


Value of Farm Production.—According to Table 51, the aggregate value of 
agricultural production in the Prairie Provinces was $739,133,455 in 1925, as com- 
pared with $37,832,154 in 1900, an increase of nearly twenty-fold in the first quarter 
of the present century. As the corresponding figure in 1920 was $625,975,232, 
there was a substantial increase of $113,158,223 or about 18 p.c. in the last quin- 
quennium, 
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51.—Value of Farm Products in the Prairie Provinces, by Provinces and Principal 


Items, 1900, 1910, 1915, 1920 and 1925. 


Items. 1900. 1910. 1915. 1920. 1925. 
$ $ $: $ $ 
Manitoba— 
GLC TODR oars caveats cc cis.s 16,669,321 45,509,520 96,890,935 | 104,488,960 93,191,235 
WESETADIOS 5.6 cakhrereskereet ied 1,428,402 - 1,696,927 1,900, 865 
Orehardtruitser Secor 163,958 7,146 1,063,152 5, 239 - 
Grapes and small fruits...... - 14, 690 ~ 6,210 - 
Forest products?............. 1 402,144 1,159,238 1,813,687 1,710, 902 
Stock sold alive?............. 2,869,105 10,933, 747 9,320,917 9,234,110 7,330, 346 
Stock slaughtered?........... 1,325,289 1,875,890 2,971,478 4,502,714 8,509,618 
Animal products............. 3,415, 885 8,448,913 16, 220, 738 15,011,476 14,141,339 
Saskatchewan— 
PN OLGNCTODS sac cisscc cies oketeic os 4,608,172 79,954,903 | 278,353,724 | 249,312,552 368, 274,521 
Weretables. o.tteits cc.e oe sieite - 1,047,082 - 2,455, 849 8,125,002 
AOUOUAEG TEMES e Necs 62.s stele « 48,474 327 1,942,733 1,033 - 
Grapes and small fruits..... * - 3,828 - 6,276 - 
Forest products?............. 1 149,051 1,165,818 1,851,935 1,771,114 
Stock sold alive?............. 1, 626, 446 13,191,262 15,931,356 14, 781, 814 12,933,975 
Stock slaughtered?........... 375, 059 2,203,391 7,151,649 8,752,989 7,787,048 
Animal products............. 927,486 9,555,096 27,646,573 24, 694, 243 21,128,491 
Alberta— 
MOL CTODS fale ¢ Sie. tne 8 Seles 2,618, 420 17,015,329 98,575,528 | 142,268,290 157, 227,282 
Weretables.lie. ccs. es dies. - 1,129,922 - 1,859,168 2,133,997 
Orehargtriiess. oct. a oscdee sie 32,079 401 1,142,081 1,090 - 
Grapes and small fruits...... - 6,469 - 6,089 - 
Forest products?......./..... i 418, 684 99,722 1,508,378 1,601, 729 
Stock sold alive?............. 2,127,386 19,031,121 19,292,373 17,094,061 19,634; 108 
Stock slaughtered?........... 279,513 1,428,548 8,639,505 4,761,902 4,278,353 
Animal products............. 745,611 9,512,774 19,251,311 19, 860, 240 17, 453,530 
Three Prairie Provinces— 
Pielditcropests eric. eee. 23,895,913 | 142,479,752 | 468,820,187 | 496,069,802 618, 693,038 
Wegetables. bad. .cscegecess - 8,605,406 - 6,011,944 7,159,864 
Orchardiruits.. 5.2... 26k... 244,511 7,874 4,147,966 , 062 1 
Grapes and small fruits...... = 24,987 - 18,575 1 
Forest products2............. 1 969,879 2,424,778 5,174,000 5,083, 745 
Stock sold alive?............. 6, 622,937 43,156, 130 44,544,646 41,109,985 39,898, 429 
Stock slaughtered?........... 1,979,861 5,507, 829 13, 762, 632 18,017,605 15,575,019 
Animal products............. 5,088, 932 27,516, 783 63,118,622 59,565,959 52,723,360 


1 Not given. 


2TIn each census the figures listed for these items apply to farms only. 


Subsection 11.—Miscellaneous Agricultural Statistics. 


Agricultural Irrigation.—The control of the surface waters in the provinces 
of Alberta, Saskatchewan, Northern Manitoba and part of the Northwest Territories 
is vested in the Crown in the right of the Dominion of Canada by the Irrigation Act 
(R.S.C. 1927, c. 104), administered by the Dominion Water Power and Reclamation 
Service of the Department of the Interior. All matters that affect the control of 
water supply generally, as well as the inspection and authorization of works for the 

use of water for domestic, municipal, industrial and irrigation purposes and the 
granting of licenses for such purposes, are dealt with thereunder. The Commis- 


- sioner of Irrigation at Calgary, Alberta, is responsible for all field administration. 


The Irrigation Districts Act of Alberta (R.S.A. 1922, c. 114) and amending statutes 

provide for the formation of irrigation districts under the Dominion Act and author- 

ize the raising of loans under by-laws adopted by the voters of the district. In the 

province of Saskatchewan the Irrigation Districts Act, 1920 (c. 84), provides for 

the formation of irrigation districts in a manner similar to Alberta. In British 

Columbia the granting of water rights comes under provincial jurisdiction and is 
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administered by the Controller of Water Rights, Department of Lands, Victoria, 
B.C. : > 

The construction of large irrigation projects in the Prairie Provinces has been 
confined, up to the present, to Alberta. Table 52, furnished by the Dominion 
Water Power and Reclamation Service, gives statistics of the larger irrigation projects 
in Alberta for the year 1927. 


52.—Major Irrigation Projects in Southern Alberta, 19?7. . 


Projects. Source of supply. no eee pees 

area. canals. in 1927, 

acres. miles. acres. 
O.P.R Westera Section 621... BE ase Bow river........... 218,980} 1,472 1,273 
GC; P:R» Basterm Section... 0.0 see eee eee Bow river.....0...<. 400, 000 2,500 7,921 
@*P_ RulethbridgeiSection...) wee Lt. St. Mary river...... 108, 000 190 21,600 
Canada Land and Irrigation Co., Ltd......... Bow Tiver.....0d).20. 130,000 402 16,657 
Taber Irrigation District... ee St. Mary river...... 16,940 76 576 
Lethbridge Northern Irrigation District...... Oldman river....... 103, 240 573 10,012 
United Irrigation: District... (iil .a sos ce sewed: Belly river..f.s...!.; 34, 400 175 41 
New West Irrigation District................. Bow'river......2b.2. 4,500 21 151 
Magrath Irrigation District..................- St. Mary river...... 6,970 90 1,235 
Raymond Irrigation District...... A seine St. Mary river...... 15,130 15 . 6, 800’ 
"Totals. 008 Bich aoc cate + id Fai dN ERE ole een 1,038,160 5,514 66, 266 


In addition to the irrigated tracts enumerated in Table 52 there are at present 
in Alberta and Saskatchewan some 680 privately owned projects, making posse 
the irrigation of a further 105,000 acres. 


Irrigation Projects of the Canadian Pacific Railway Co.—The Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company has constructed and is operating in the province of 
Alberta three large projects known as the Eastern, Western and Lethbridge sections, 
the latter being the oldest irrigation project in Alberta. The total irrigable area 
which can be served by these projects is 726,980 acres. The crop produced during 
1927 from 354,141 acres within their boundaries amounted to $9,243,740, or at the 
average rate of $26.10 per acre. By agreement with the C.P.R. the Taber, Magrath 
and Raymond Irrigation Districts procure their water supply from the main canal 
of the Lethbridge section, a further 39,040 acres being served by the canals of these 
districts. The Lethbridge Northern Irrigation District, comprising 103,240 acres 
of irrigable land, reported an area of 78,420 acres in crop in 1927 producing at the 
average rate of $34.18. In the Canada Land and Irrigation Company’s tract an 
acreage of 16,650 produced crops valued at $493,940 or at the rate of $29.66 per acre. 


Production on Irrigated Lands.—Table 53 gives statistics of crops grown 
during 1927 on 476,429 acres within the projects shown in Table 52. 
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53.—Statistics of Crops Grown on Ta lee TrEree TON Projects in Southern Alberta,,. 
927. 


Average |. 
Average : 
Crops. Acreage. | _ yield roel? delneayob date «legen 
RORECTS: J ; harvest. ; Dies ep 
bush. ‘bush. $ $ $ 

INGE Arete ciecion Ck ieiste oe «aces 341,465 25-2 | 8,603,595 1-15 | 9,894,134 28-97 
BLE 7c Bee oct th di v4) 359% 47,646 43-1] 2,051,944 0-52 } 1,067,011 2239 
HBATAON SER Gai ob Marky 65 8.008 15,516 33-4 ,900 0-68 352,172 22-70 
EVOCe ee errs b se ee ee 448 20-5 9,170 1-00 9,170 20-47 
SEES iG 6 oe) ah Oe ae a 2,989 13-6 40,532 1-60 64,851 21-70 

P tons. tons. 
UCAS eee 31,897 2-8 70,454 13-00 915,902 28-71 
Sweet clover. .i..2. 2.000014 1,101 0-5 550 13-00 7,156 6-50 
CGrSen Oats scsc) i ey. dha 8,075 1-2 9,688 12-00 116, 256 14-40 
OCH CTINS Vote eet te see: 8,183 1-1 9,233 10-00 92,330 11-00 
Groen feed. in Aes ess: 7,188 1-4 9,757 12-00 116, 884 16-26 
EEIDAOLOY Stes eve bein & 55 Sais 7,762 1-4 10,907 13-00 141,791 18-27 
Sugar beetey. . frie. t oes 2,097 6-4 13,517 7-00 94,619 45-12 
IPOTRLOOS netics upariis ns ce Sean 2,062 5-4 11,086 15-00 166,290 80-64 

POEANTS 2.80: Seto e.be: 476,429 - - — | 13,038,566 20-30 


Subsection 12.— International Agricultural Statistics. 


World’s Production of Cereals and Potatoes.—Table 54, constructed from 
data published by the International Institute of Agriculture, shows the area and 
yield of wheat, oats, barley, rye, corn and potatoes for the years 1926 and 1927 in 
countries of the Northern Hemisphere, and for the years 1926-27 and 1927-28 in 
countries of the Southern Hemisphere (Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Uruguay, Mada- 


gascar, Union of South Africa, Australia and New Zealand). The annual average 


areas and yields are also given for the five-year period 1921-25 (1921-22 to 1925-26), 
and the areas and yields of 1927 (1927-28) are compared in percentages with those 
of the five-year period. 


Wheat.—For 50 countries the production of wheat in 1927 was 4,245,567,000 
bushels from 306,993,000 acres, as compared with 4,170,609,000 bushels from 
298,065,000 acres in 1926 and 3,959,883,000 from 279,650,000 acres, the five-year 
average 9921-25 (1921-22 to 1925-26). As compared with 1926, the total area 
under wheat in the countries named shows in 1927 an increase of 8,928,000 acres or 
3-0 p.c. and the total production an increase of 74,958,000 bushels or 1:8 p.c. As 
compared with the average, the acreage is 9-8 p.c. and the yield 7-2 p.c. more. 


Oats.—In 41 countries the total production in 1927 is 4,211,367,000 bushels 
from 148,836,000 acres, as compared with 4,375,912,000 bushels from 143,508,000 
acres in 1926 and with 4,103,560,000 bushels from 138,873,000 acres, the five-year 
average. ‘The area is 3-7 p.c. more and the yield 3-8 p.c. less than in 1926. As 
compared with the five-year average, the area is 7-2 p.c. and the yield 2-6 p.c. more. 


Barley.—In 48 countries the total yield in 1927 is 1,615,886,000 bushels from 
78,568,000 acres, as compared with 1,583,142,000 bushels from 79,166,000 acres in 
1926 and with 1,551,297,000 bushels from 74,587,000 acres, the five-year average. 
The area in 1927 is 0-8 p.c. less and the yield 2-1 p.c. more than in 1926, whilst as 
compared with the average the area is 5-3 p.c. and the yield 4-2 p.c. more. 


Rye.—In 30 countries the production in 1927 is 1,812,432,000 bushels from 
114,630,000 acres, as compared with 1,704,990,000 bushels from 114,573,000 acres 
in 1926 and with 1,747,672,000 bushels from 115,548,000 acres, the five-year average. 
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The area for 1927 is practically identical with that of 1926, while the production is 
6:3 p.c. more. As compared with the average the area is 0-8 p.c. less and the 
yield 3-7 p.c. more. 

Corn.—lIn 23 countries the production in 1927 is 3,866,376,000 bushels from 
157,502,000 acres, as compared with 3,970,422,000 bushels from 157,097,000 acres 
in 1926 and with 3,902,097,000 bushels from 156,816,000 acres, the five-year average. 
The area for 1927 is 0-3 p.c. more and the yield 2-6 p.c. less than in 1926. As 
compared with the average the area is 0-4 p.c. more and the yield 0-9 p.c. less. 

Potatoes.—In 38 countries the total yield in 1927 is shown to be 4,375,544,000 
ewt. from 44,169,000 acres, as compared with 3,681,879,000 cwt. from 42,482,000 
acres in 1926 and with 3,702,407,000 cwt. from 41,857,000 acres, the five-year 
average. ‘The acreage is 4-0 p.c. and the yield 18-8 p.c. more than in 1926. As 
compared with the average, the acreage is 5-5 p.c. and the yield 18-2 p.c. more. 

Average Yields per Acre.—Table 55 shows for the same countries as Table 54 
the average yields per acre of cereals and of potatoes for the year 1927, as compared 
with the average for the five years 1921-25 (1921-22 to 1925-26). For wheat (50 
countries) the yield per acre is 13-8 bushels as against 14-2 bushels, the five-year 
average; oats (41 countries) 28-3 bushels as against 29-5 bushels; barley (48 count- 
ries) 20-6 bushels and 20-8 bushels; rye (30 countries) 15-8 bushels and 15-1 bushels; 
corn, 24-6 bushels and 24-5 bushels; potatoes, 99-1 cwt. and 88-5cwt. The highest 
average yields in bushels per acre in 1927 are:—wheat, Irish Free State 41-8; oats, 
Irish Free State 68-2; barley, Belgium 52-8; rye, Belgium 38-1; corn, Switzerland 
51-3; potatoes, Belgium 175-4 cwt. In these comparisons, the size of the country 
should be considered, as the smaller European countries are more intensively culti- 
vated and the average yields per acre are larger in consequence. 


54.— Acreage and Production of Cereals and Potatoes in Countries of the World, 1926 
and 1927, with five-year average for 1921-25. 


1927 1927 
Aver- | as p.c. Aver- | asp.c. 

Countries. 1926. 1927. age |ofaver-| 1926. 1927. age of aver= 

1921-25.| age.- 1921-25. age. 

Wheat— 000 000 000 000 000 060 
NortTHERN HEMISPHERE. acres. | acres. | acres. p.c. bush. bush. bush. p.c. 
EUROPE, 

Austriag. is. 7 pad. ie 500 505 475| 106-3 9,438 11,960 8868) 134-9 
ASOUSII ans cere at et ee 354 391 339} 115-4 12,801 16,276 13,193} 123-4 
Bulgaria: ye CoP it. tes A 2,617) © 2,658] ) 12,391 111-2 36,544 47,346 31,399] 150-8 
Czechoslovakia............ 1,541 dS 5 SG) ames 2 104-2 34, 130 40,384 36,015 112-1 
Denmark......... BALL 252 252 202} 124-7 8,767 9,553 8,973} 106-5 
England and Wales........ 1,592} 1,636} 1,745 93-7 48, 683 Odalzo 58,149 91-4 
MOStONIN. <. ecuiten tee 59 67 47| 141-2 878 1,079 667) 161-8 
Finland jay Ger ck eet Yon 39 44 36 122-2 924 1,064 739 144-0 
ETANCG: eA che eee 12,972] 138,065} 13,508 96-7|| 231,766} 276,126] 290,772 95-0 
Germany ad: wink Bleek 3,957| 4,320) 38,614) 119-5 95,429} 120,521 98,718} 122-1 
AQT OOCOL fey Pe. AL earns xt 1,153] ~ 1,140) _ 1,056} 108-0 Ma leatzAl 12,970 9,411 137-8 
Hungary ie. ees betes 8,706} 4,049} 38,345}; 121-0 74,908 76,933 59,678] 128-9 
Irish Free State........... 29 34 33} 105-9 1F055 1,421 1,086] 130-8 
Dtaly Ce. ak cnt nce « Gane doce: 12,146] 12,296] 11,556} 106-4) 220,642) 195,808] 198,060 98-9 
Latvia. Be BOG Slo nearing 6b + 122 145 89 162-1 1,860 2,636 1,426 184-9 
akouania’, 4c ce week | 303 297 222 |e loon 4,180 GS Dares 3,744] 140-8 
huxembire..! (02 ).5002.5: 62 36 23) ° 152-4 622 701 3892] 178-8 
Mipitae, 2 eee ee time! 9 9 10 98-1 310 294 271 108-6 
Netherlands............... 132 153 148} 103-4 5,487 6,156 6,195 82-3 
Northern Ireland.......... 6 6 6} 105-3 226 212 186} 114-2 
IVGUWAY rh Sees 22 25 27 91-9 586 605 637 95-0 
Poland see gies (666 pedal sf 2,719 2,814 2,014 112-1 47,080 54, 230 44,060 123-1 
OLEUCAL ie rel, aay ee 1,063 1,082 1,064 101-7 8,560 11,447 Vie 103 103-1 
Rumania, SAC Nh ate 8,223! 7,663}; 7,068] 108-4] 110,882 96, 734 89,570) 108-0 
Russia (Soviet Union)..... 70,873) 75,941] 59,770] 127-1)) 819,565} 745,885] 729,886] 102-2 
Scotland Maar. Se. sles 54 67 57 115-9 2,091 2,440 2,264 107-7 
Serb-Croat-Slovene State 4,178] 4,630] 3,953 117-1 71,427 56,568 58,753 96-3 
Dall eccemineele cette een ieee 10,776] 10,826} 10,457); 103-5)) 146,599] 144,824) 142,419} 101-7 
Sweden, « wivuery st Gud. 381 464 352} 114-9 12,363 11,298 10,602} 106-6 
pS wierland oc) fe ae ese 174 174 161} 108-3 5,622 5,696 4,871 116-9 
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2 $4.—Acreage and Production of Cereals and Potatoes in Countries of the World, 1926 
| and 1927, with five-year average for 1921-25—continued. 


Countries. 


Wheat—concluded. 
AMERICA. 


Syria and Lebanon..... 
AFRICA. 
Tae gtk Ak OS. a a 


WYTENMICANs 5.86, 298s kc8 
(EA g rd ee Se rig 
French Morocco........... 
WP TAMCATUATI Gs 6 Aas cet hdc sk 
REIS eee aid ie oo ale Pais cd 


Le Ae Og Gon ees 
AIESOIERY ee tos ¥ 4 Vink ich .'s s+ 


Oats— 


NortTHERN HEMISPHERE. 
Rae | 


aes , ee A539 Ses SEE 


Estonia 1s Oe 


Hungary Ee eta see eS ae 


Miaxenrburge: ahs bcock-eas 
Nethetlands.. i206 és... 0 
Northern Ireland.......... 


PERNERIPELETE SL. < as eee od 
Russia (Soviet Union)..... 
ScCopandiein. iets, fe... a2 
Serb-Croat-Slovene State.. 


Aver- 
age 


1921-25. 


1927 

as p.c. 

of aver-] 1926. 
age. 


Aver- 
age 
1921-25. 


1927 
as p.c. 
of aver- 

age. 


_-—————— | —_— —_ ——__.. J — | —_  } | | J | "ee 


000 000 
acres. | acres. 


22,896] 22,460 
1,286} 1,227 
56,337} 58,649 


30,471 eherer 


191 171 
1,146} 1,161 
895 897 
1,277) 1,224 
3,741} 3,469 
50 18 
1,532! 1,655 
2,558] 2,804 
37 35 
1,838} 1,399 


19,275} 19,714 
240 


330 

1,432} 1,530 
987) 1,039 
11,672] 11,828 
220 270 


acres. 


101-7} 407,136 
58°+3 10,333 
101-0)} 831,040 


105-6), 324,651 


89-7 1,424 
97-0 28,430 
101-7 10,517 
90-5); 13,940 


116-4)| 220,826 


147°3 4,960] 


105-8 23,286 
119-8 10, 234 
118-1} 160,671 
120-4 7,952 


440,025 
11,519 
872,307 


334, 992 
2,390 
29,221 
9,043 
14,583 


366, 483 
10,434 
804,151 


335, 888 
2,283 


Se ee ee ee ee) 88 ee er 


aed 769 
668 658 
320 321 
2,083] 2,113 
1,048] 1,048 
1,863} 1,751 
362 360 
1,090; 1,112 
8,677} 8,544 
8,590} 8,589 
271 280 
679 646 
647 645 
1,231) 1,203 
793 754 
943 766 
71 70 
381 368 
320 310 
241 240 
6,437} 6,475 
5CC 552 
2,665} 2,680 
35,573] 42,955 
940 897 
871 965 
1,863] 1,909 
1,824} 1,803 
51 1 


12,741] 13,240 
44,177| 42,029 


14,585 
42,851 


88-7 6,329 
103-4 89,474 
93+7 56, 784 
85-9 98,165 
93-6 8,631 


93-3 20,714 
100-0 3,058 
96-8 21,205 
85-6 19,286 
87-6 12,548 


85-5 75,153 
136-7} 929,581 
92-5 49,412 
164-6 23,195 
117-6 35,471 
99-8 80,996 
99-8 2,924 
90-8] 383,416 


439,713 


457,948 


98-1] 1, 173,504 1,114,490] 1,240,489 
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54.— Acreage and Production of Cereals and Potatoes in Countries of the World, 1926 
and 1927, with five-year average for 1921-25—continued. 


1927 1927 
‘ Aver- | as p.c. Aver- | asp.c. 

Countries. 1926. 1927. age | of aver 1926. 1927. age of aver- 

1921-25.| age. 1921-25. age. 

ey 000 | 000 | 000 000 000 000 
Oats hie acres. | acres. | acres. p.c. bush. bush. bush. p.c. 
SIA 
Gay DEUS epee is aa arn 18 16 15} 100-8 293 249 272 91-9 
DADAMS eas ai acts Gerona 269 302 278) 108-6 9,535 10,959 10,210] 107-3 
IS OTCARS Ge lea tee ees 277 272 276 98-5 4,043 8,932 4,279 91-9 
Syria and Lebanon....... 60 66 27) 242-4 1,394 1,144 465} 246-2 
AFRICA. 

IMER OE SE oo ton oe oe oe on be: 62 527 608 86-7 4,417 9,983 12,631 79:0 
French Morocco........... 56 63 35 180-0 589 1,313 546} 240-5 
PIU Sonor etpatanh arieeta eee ete ¢9 93 126 73°6 2,010 1,848 2,296 80-5 


ATSENUINAL. osmeteahte ase. Salil 3,161 2,662 118-7 62,377 49,215 55,799 88-2 
HES ees eee ek ee AT Mh ves 139 136 105 128-9 3, 896 6, 750 By 7a 181-4 
Uruguayetos sotaae ee shee 10] 97 120 80-6 BS i 2,489 2,039 122-1 
Total wash oes 143,508} 148,836] 138,873]  107-2]| 4,375,912) 4,211,367) 4,103,560] 102-6 
Barley— 
NortTHERN HEMISPHERE. 
EUROPE. 
INUISCEISIS se) ees rete en 362 366 334 109-6 9,074 10,934 7,470 146-4 
IBeloiuna veut mets te creme 87 79 84 94-6 4,202 4,169 4,127 101-0 
Balsartaye con cae te ce eli a 552 555 539 102-9 11,085 14,041 9,266} 151-5 
Czechoslovakia............- 1,761 1,759 1,674 105-1 52,501 59,014 50,120} 117-7 
MEnMIaAT Kew eer re 770 776 695 110-9 33,416 397820| Re Oa, eee 111-1 
England and Wales........ 1,148 1,049 Icoe 77-6 42,747 40,227 45,669 88-1 
ELS COMA aur ieee ee eee 300 295 303 97-2 6,039 4,335 5,464 79-3 
unlanGarcsnaacee sca 272 267 273 97-8 7,170 Gr DTd 5,782 113-6 
France.at.ssnwi ea eena ase 1,706 1, 747 1,714 101-9 45,856 50,328 43, 894 114-7 
GOLIMAN Vee: cae so msine cele 3 6 (Limine, COA OsoLk 110-4 113,106 125,754 114,216 110-1 
GLGCCE Aes ee es eee 552 559 377] 148-6 8,136 7,271 5,688 127-8 
HIUNGATY Vette es eet 1,050} 1,009 1,096 92-1 25,509 23,685 22,199 106-7 
Trish Free State..........:; 141 121 157 76-7 6, 69 6, 295 6, 104-2 
gee 1 At AN OD Se UE ee op 587 583 567 102-9 11,023 9,443 10,132 93-2 
Latvia ease one ee 470 458 414 110-7 8,661 5,975 6,979 85-6 
Piathuaniase se. dese Bee cee §32 487 463 105-1 11,430 8,630 9,874 87-4 
PUXCMOULS ete ae lek eee 7 7 8 87-5 184 178 160 111-3 
Malta x citons cemcmectenee 6 7 6 105-7 269 304 262 115-8 
Netherlands.<.22 2:42.20 67 66 64 103-7 3,558 3,416 Soot 102-9 
Northern Ireland.......... 2 2 3 59-2 Ms 68 100 67°7 
NOC WAV cris! lrt tenes ke soteane 143 150 137} 109-1 5,125 4,672 4,383] 106-6 
IPOlANG OS hate eres tee 3,048} 3,063] 2,874 106-6 71,404 75,062 65,176} 115-2 
Portugal ines oabasie cone ok 185 193 193 100-0 1,487 1,983 2,053 96°6 
PLUM ANIA ee nes cee to 8,834} 4,360] 4,315 101-0 77,391 57,952 55,497} 104-4 
Russia (Soviet Union)..... 18,217) 17,479) 15,715 111 2 25370201 211281 279,202 75°7 
Scotland He weines wees oe 122 bizh 158 74-2 5,087 4,249 6,248 67-9 
Serb-Croat-Slovene State 867 987 902 109-4 L2i5 14,449 14,027 103-0 
Spaileyicas des tinee ck eee 4,473] 4,452! 4,343 102-5 96,287 92,223 92,271 99-9 
Sweden. sae. ciwhasese ce sk 443 415 409 101-3 14,869 12,472 12,921 96-5 
Switzerland sasemmweeen cece 16 16 16 101-2 565 561 533 105-2 
AMERICA. 
Canada...dinc teatime sale 8,647] 3,506} 3,022 116-0 99,987 96,938 76,900} 126-1 
United States............. 7,970} 9,454) 7,516) 125-8 184,905} 264,392} 186,567} 141-7 
ASIA. 
British India.............-. 6,610} 6,387] 6,976 91-6) 120,587) 119,000) 133,796 88-9 
122 114 116 °98-2 1,939 1,820 2,185 83-3 


3,543} 3,360; 3,017] 111-4 23,003 34,555 30,780} 112-3 

136 84 250 33°5 2,047 22 3,819 6:0 

Be vintwee aa cn ess aie ae 333 376 382 98-4 10,097 11,961 11,427] 104-7 
French Morocco........... 8,157] 2,469} 2,862 86-3) 23,391 33,956 36,955 91-9 
PTTIPOLtAN Ais vas cash oss 371 235 334 70-4 2,139 1,148 1,837 62-5 
STUNISc sal he cent sae eee oe 1,406 857) 1 033 83- 8,819 4,134 6, 844 60-4 


a 
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54.—Acreage and Production of Cereals and Potatoes in Countries of the World, 1926 
and 1927, with five-year average for 1921-25—continued. 


Countries. 


Barley—concluded. 
SouTHERN HEMISPHERE. 


DEG te cea erite Hi Gieienie eplote 
RIRUDUBV Scere cr tieus aheeade 
Union of South Africa...... 
New Wealand.:.1F heeds. 3 


Rye— 


EUROPE. 


Bulgaria...... ba hl ere ae’ 


Denmark paetste hast ehaiatelere <isiak 


SUEY ek sh pe GE doses bi. 


PMOM DUTE clos. Bee ais eel ase 
Netherlands...) 5c) ss6 Sos 5 


Russia (Soviet Union)..... 
Serb-Croat-Slovene State.. 


Corn— 


EUROPE. 


Russia (Soviet Union)..... 
’ Serb-Croat-Slovene State.. 
POIAUIE eee Pasah ap eae Sea vs 
PWHZETIANG. 6:6 ce cks ness 
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54.—Acreage and Production of Cereals and Potatoes in Countries of the World, 1926 
and 1927, with five-year average for 1921-25—concluded. 


Countries. 


Corn—concluded. 


Syria and Lebanon........ 


AFRICA. 


SouTHERN HEMISPHERE. 


Argentinaly. secre. 
Madagascar....... hs ee 
Union of South Africa..... 


Potatoes— 
NorTHERN HEMISPHERE. 
EUROPE, 


IBulgariasissot. sek ese cok 


ESTONIA M Ae ak a ee ea 


Russia (Soviet Union)..... 
Scotland 


DSINP YS Hata RT Wa be Ay tai 
Sweden a. AVA Mick 
Switzerland) psec, 8 
AMERICA 
Catiaday or. ol cage eae oeke 
United States. .i........2% 
ASIA 
OYPIusst seca s beater ons 
Korean sae occ te bak ena 


Syria and Lebanon........ 


AFRICA. 


SouTHERN HEMISPHERE. 


AT ZOMUINA,.= sie Beees «cece. 
Madsvascars yi timadticcn de 
New Zealand.............. 


Aver- 
age 
1921-25. 


1927 
as p.c. 
of aver- 

age. 


—— |__| J ——_ | | | |] S| SC *s 


000 
bush. 


2,852 
3,175 


241 
4,788 
98 


303, 137 
4,166 
77,240 


000 
bush. 


2,829 
2,458 


269 
3,294 
210 


223,460 


Se ee [eee ee ey ee ey) ee | ee ee) eee 


Aver- 

1926. 1927. age 
1921-25. 

000 000 000 
acres. | acres. | acres. 
246 252 231 
158 187 175 
27 24 23 
562 527 437 
54 33 42 
10,599] 10,739} 8,693 
PALL 201 206 
5,084 4,706 4,359 
157,097) 157,502] 156,816 
439 453 406 
397 416 406 
26 28 22 
1,551 1,608} 1,580 
189 189 196 
499 514 506 
172 176 173 
171 174 167 
3,611] 3; 700) '3,607 
6, 820 6,916 6,753 
620 645 639 
375 365 396 
871 874 840 
203 211 179 
3862 343 386 
39 389 38 
5 ih 4 
421 427 430 
153 153 161 
119 123 121 
5,834] 5,946) 5,510 
449 488 424 
12,916} 13,680] 12,002 
142 147 146 
548 573 537 
769 763 784 
396 390 387 
118 118 111 
523 572 606 
3, 1221 38,5057 3,697 
3 9 4 
187 189} 186 
12 16 12 
27 24 25 
2 QI 3 
297 350 331 
76 54 61 
DAs 22 21 


—_—_—— —— — 


1927 
as p.c. 
of aver- 1926. 
age. 
000 
p.c. bush. 
109-4 2,831 
90-6 3,634 
104-3 222 
120-6 4,371 
78-6 126 
123-5]| 320,853 
97:8 4,034 
108-0 65,058 
100-4)| 3,970, 422 
000 
cwt. 
111-6 28,611 
102-6 66, 167 
127-9 1,064 
101-8 111,261 
96-6 17,896 
101-5 61, 891 
102-0 20,413 
104-2 18,762 
102-6]} 245,519 
102-4! 662,066 
100-9 41,328 
92-1 43,273 
104-1 50, 949 
118-3 22,343 
89-0 36, 703 
102-6 2,569 
175-0 625 
99-3 65,554 
95-1 23,941 
102-0 19,722 
107-9} 548,482 
115-3 39, 239 
114-0)) 1,091,944 
101-0 20,138 
106-7 20, 724 
97-3 66,597 
100-8 41,440 
106-4 13,448 
94-4 46,937 
94-8] 212,597 
245-1 806 
101-7 9,850 
131-7 728 
96-0 786 
96-2 93 
105-9 21,232 
89-0 4,065 
103-6 2,616 


3,866,376 


000 
cwt. 


58,784 
72,955 
1,323 
200, 826 
11,464 
68,432 
16,352 
16,711 
386, 404 
827, 841 


15,332 


46,458 
244,178 


317 
9, 769 
794 


833 
62 


15,170 
2,447 
2,654 


38,980 
14,690 


54,503 
237, 150 


247 
9,797 
885 


1,003 
91 


17,919 
2,589 
2,677 


105-5|| 3,681,879] 4,375,544! 3,702, 407 


4 


Bear. 


~ 
\ 
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55.—Average Yields per Acre of Cereals and Potatoes in Countries of the World, 1927 
and the five-year Average 1921-25. 


Wheat. Oats.. Barley. 
Countries. Average Average Average 
1927. | “1991-05. | 1927 | ‘yoor-95. | 1927. | qgot-5. 


———_——— | —c—— joe — fj J — — —___ _ | —________— 


bush. bush. bush. bush, bush. bush. 
per acre. | per acre. | per acre. | per acre. | per acre. | per acre. 
NortTHEerRN HEMISPHERE. 


EUROPE. 
PAMISCEIQE FOR SGeE. Sasi tle see le meee tt orn 18-7 37-0 29-1 29-9 22-4 
cols CCD ae AT ae Dearne en SiR tee rae 41-6 38°9 65-9 58-7 52°8 49-1 
TBP TLESN SVE ae Ui 05 Geos ai ane PUR Re i 17-8 13-1 21-9 18-5 25-3 17-2 
KUZIGDOSIOVALIAN ic. 5 esl a cos ale gleidlete Ces 25-5 23-7 44.7 37:8 33-5 29-9 
POTEET Re re Rohs. Ohya cle woes o-ofeians, b'sibca are 37-9 44-4 53-8 51-0 46-5 . 46-4 
Hmgland and’ Wales.....6.00 6c eee dees 32-5 33-3 50-6 44-5 38-3 33-8 
SONI A8 O Gek scar Ree coals e scls dae Snead 16-1 14-2 27-6 23-3 14-7 18-0 
TOUTES io at ise ee ea Oe a i A ce 24-2 20-5 36:9 30-7 24-6 21-2 
PE GNCR aces MER ee <1. eo Roc «sce Sa bdeianes 21-1 21-5 37-8 3a°2 28-8 25-6 
CLAS TORS NG 2 AA a aN Ae 27:9 27-3 47-9 41-5 34-4 34°5 
CEECGlEITIOR EE art SS Se ee rg Oe es Pe = ee 11:4 8-9 15-0 19-9 13-0 15-1 
PEM Vrt ee Mene cs wh Rickles «cooks druahiiersiess 19-0 17-8 32-8 27-1 23-5 20-3 
NRIBBIUETCO SbAbOss el iiccicl ccjule'ds sleds eee: 41-8 32-9 68-2 46-4 52-0 38-5 
GEN Sie eta ic EES biel o phe eel e sooNe, oh ccasejeto Mier hMalcrart 15-9 17-1 24-0 29-8 16-2 17-9 
SUG WADE MONE CC Fo foes ctv oe dover -oiers e's 18-2 16-0 15-2 23-2 13-0 16-9 
Lithuania 17:8 16-9 20°6 26-2 17-7 21:3 
Luxemburg 19-5 17-0 37-1 28-6 25-4 20-0 
Nu oN 8 9 Sl eB ee 32°7 27-1 - - 43-4 43-7 
Netherlands 40-2 41-9 54-1 51-6 51-8 51-9 
Northern Ireland 35-3 31-0 58-6 50:6 34-0 33-3 
PSNCOTA ALY cit TMI 8 UN ods ra eas 24-2 23-6 49-7 39-2 31-1 382-0 
Teel Ei Ve Gene Oe ay ao ae 19-3 17-5 33-9 30-4 24-5 22-7 
SENSOR TAR STAM cS alcln ce ache sicts wears 10-6 10-4 9-4 11-0 10-3 10-6 
Rumania 12-6 12-7 21-0 18-9 13-3 12-9 
Huitsaia (Soviebh Union): ici. .024.hecdie. 82 9-8 12-2 19-5 23-9 12-1 17-8 
PSEA oe Peta s, «cies: ole ctstel stirs aietavomerere 36-4 39-7 44.7 46-6 86-3 39-5 
Serb-Croat-Slovene State............... 12-2 14-9 19-6 21-1 14-6 15-6 
DIALS MOE GHB EEN ok Mites cross o old eer aiale one's 13-4 13-6 19-3 21-0 20-7 21-2 
PO RMOLICH a PUARII we vencroh lorstove ards rela uaieie oitie oe 28-0 30-1 41-2 39-2 30-0 30-1 
PMVARZErIANGe ses c.:cb Siatbigas cased tous 32-7 30-3 53-2 51:5 35-1 35-1 
AMERICA. 
PAARL cu teaiyr ch Misti oh sin ceseterbhke inks 19-5 16-6 33-2 31-4 27-7 25-4 
IVES RUC OSes TER arse cote Mase cic lencha Sb AMNS Sees 9-4 5-0 - - - ~ 
MTTBOCE SS EAUCSi ogc cies cc cee coco ekoe cma 14-9 13-8 26-5 28-9 28-0 24-8 
ASIA 
Prats AcE CHGCS, 6 6% cistokty tate cis oid ose delacs.t 10-7 11-3 - - 18-6 19-2 
OATS |. Oe eae et, Sab ele 14-0 12-0 15-6 18-1 16-1 19-2 
SUOMI aayais ctnys tise cla\s icw sic. omto ee olan 25-2 22-5 36°3 36-7 35-2 35-4 
NOU OR MERE Rea aris ci als AAC Ae a ae SOE 10-1 11-2 14-5 15-5 16-1 17-2 
Syriaand Lebanon ss .o.i2:% 664. hesidccs. 11-9 8-4 17-3 17-2 23-4 9-7 
AFRICA 
PRPS ER Oe SAB Se rolcbosse ae ocisss: tthe Srereieiacn.<.o 8-2 7°8 18-9 20-8 10-3 10-2 
Cyrenaica..... Se Pics bode: Goes oaeee 2:0 9-2 - ~ 2-7 15-3 
EAE OUR Sie eral g cle Ao sote 0. is o's wot emeleials thee 26-8 25-2 - ~ 31-8 30°4 
PONG 1 MEOLOCOO.; «6 Gadi siSels «0 5.43 obkel etek, « 10-7 8-7 20-8 15-6 13-8 15-0 
MEEIDOMESW Aaa cscters o/to} Me Balsic.c4ic 5 coma eves 4-9 3:0 - = 48-9 55-0 
STATSTT Sets RIES. ose woke eve e's Pe eh SEE nse 5-9 5-9 19-9 18-2 4-8 6°6 
SouTHERN HEMISPHERE 
APOONCNA SSeS TS ee Tere ere eae ee eee 12-1 12-0 15-6 21-0 12-3 13-7 
RES LEMME NGM ore csasc huis, claslete wtcietens 12-7 19-6 - = - 
COUTURE Pree cr 21-9 17-8 49-6 35-4 41-9 33-0 
PHUEMAM EOS e tens to ccna celae acs ete 13-4 11-1 25-7 17-0 16-0 14-4 
Union-of. South Africa... o<..< se epee ¥ ses - - - - 9-5 12-9 
LATEST NTE? Ti ag ee ORAS 9-8 12-8 - - ~ - 
DMiety pm CRIANCy fadicle Fie bial Wee aauiere et ees 34-1 29-6 - - 37-2 34-0 
PAVOTAL Ors bee Foe ee ee Vas 13-8 14-2 28-3 29°5 20-6 20-8 


—  —_ | —_——_ —_—_ | —— ——— | | | 


e 
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55.—Average Yields per Acre of Cereals and Potatoes in Countries of the World, 1927, 
and the five-year Average 1921-25—concluded. 


Countries. 


NoRTHERN HEMISPHERE, 


EUROPE. 


IBULCALT A: Sy Bae ek tae ee oe ce ee eT ne 


1B HAUSE 1 Oy eRe DEINE IS CaP hols is Aa ea geet 
Trish Breen tates sce ace eee eee 


IPOr tigen wie anaes ee ne en a 
EER ULTTNEALT RS AN trees chal Ss bose aes ee oe te eM 
Russia (Soviet.Union)..................- 
SCOLLANG Ee ee te Boe Renee at hitaeiee ace 


Migeria..t hae. ce cee mee ste eee 
French MOTOCCO nies oarernon yeaa 
I EEES ate, patos dae adbsaslelne abe ae se meee | 


Madagascariet 20.2 ee. ck eee ae 
Union of South Africa............. Node 
New: Zéaland?).. 2.0 Pe ioe meee 


Rye. 

Average. 

1927. | “1921-95. 

bush. bush. 
per acre. } per acre. 
21-2 18-5 
38-1 36-8 
17-8 13-2 
24-3 24-5 
22-6 24-6 
18-4 - 16-5 
22-7 19-6 
17-7 18-5 
23-2 23-8 
12-1 11-7 
13-5 16-9 
30-3 27-7 
19-3 19-8 
16-1 15-3 
17-1 16-9 
20-8 18-4 
27-7 32-3 
26-3 27-8 
18-5 18-3 
7-6 7:3 
13-3 12-0 
13-4 12-5 
11-2 12-4 
14-6 15-4 
22-1 26-2 
31-8 32-9 
20-1 14-4 
15-9 13-9 
12-4 8-1 
30-8 15-8 
15-8 15-1 


Corn. 

Average 

1927. | “991-95. 

bush. bush 
per acre. | per acre. 
83°7 25-9 
12-4 14-4 
30-0 26:8 
24-1 17:8 
25-9 24-1 
23-7 25-0 
20-6 18-6 
13-3 15-9 
20-9 21:3 
14-8 23-0 
22-8 22-2 
51-3 45-0 
32-4 44-3 
10-1 11-7 
28-0 27:8 
11-3 12-2 
17-0 14-0 
10-0 11-7 
9-1 7-5 
3-0 5-0 
28-2 25-7 
20°7 20-9 

16-4 12- 
24-6 24-5 


Potatoes. 
Average 
1927. | “1991-95, 
cwt. cwt. 


per acre. | per acre. 


ma ff ef Sf Tt 


129-8 88-8 
175-4 159-3 
47-3 32°6 
124-9 93-9 
60-7 134-9 
133-1 138-5 
92-9 89-4 
96-0 78-4 
104-4 75-1 
119-7 115-9 
68-5 53-5 
149-9 102-3 
49-1 47-2 
75-0 82-6 
81-2 98-1 
80-5 95-5 
90-0 105-0 
129-7 153-5 
154-8 138-2 
108-4 137-8 
117-8 106-2 
92-8 76-8 
88-1 74-8 
121-8 150-1 
39-3 40-8 
104-3 75-1 
60-4 100-7 
129-9 132-3 
81-2 89-9 
69-7 64-1 
35 +2 61-8 
51-7 52-7 
49-6 73:8 
34-7 40-1 
31-0 30:3 
43-3 54-1 
45-3 ” 42-4 
120-6 127-5 
99-1 88-5 


World Exports and Imports of Wheat and Flour.—Statistics showing the 
exports and imports of wheat and wheat flour for the principal countries of the 
world in the crop year ended July 31, 1928, with comparative figures for the previous 
crop year, are shown in Table 56. This information is taken from data published 


by the International Institute of Agriculture. 


During the crop year 1927-28, a 
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total of 682,812,000 bushels of wheat are shown as exported, as compared with 
670,856,000 bushels in the previous year. The four chief exporting countries made 
the following contributions during the crop year 1927-28, figures for the previous 
year being shown within brackets, in bushels:—Canada, 278,097,000 (251,264,000); 
Argentina, 169,419,000 (135,229,000); United States, 141,751,000 (148,626,000); 
Australia, 50,287,000 (78,579,000). Exports of wheat flour amounted to 36,982,000 
barrels and 37,513,000 barrels respectively during the crop years 1927-28 and 1926-27. 
Shipments from the United States totalled 12,779,000 barrels in 1927-28 as com- 
pared with 13,383,000 barrels in 1926-27; from Canada 9,799,000 and 9,237,000 
barrels respectively and from Australia 4,381,000 and 5,169,000 barrels. Canada 
was the largest exporter of wheat, the second largest exporter of wheat flour and 
the largest exporter of both wheat and wheat flour expressed as wheat in both years. 


The total imports of wheat for the crop year ended July 31, 1928 amounted to 
621,150,000 bushels, as compared with 619,161,000 bushels for the previous year. 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland imported 199,868,000 bushels in 1927-28, as 
compared with 199,423,000 in 1926-27; Germany, 93,842,000 bushels as compared 
with 92,879,000 bushels; Italy, 88,610,000 bushels as compared with 87,482,000 
bushels, and France 46,296,000 bushels as compared with 62,467,000 bushels. 
Great Britain and Ireland imported 5,665,000 barrels of wheat flour as compared 
with 6,398,000 in the previous year, Czechoslovakia, 2,112,000 barrels as compared 
with 1,709,000 barrels and the Netherlands, 2, 069, 000 barrels as compared with 
1,831,000 barrels. 
56.—Exports of Wheat and Flour from the Principal Wheat-exporting Countries 


and Imports of Wheat and Flour to the Principal Wheat-importing Countries, 
crop years ended July 31, 1927 and 1928. 


Twelve months 
August 1—July 31. 


Twelve months 
August 1—July 31. 


Wheat. —. — Flour. (ee 
1926-27. 1927-28. 1926-27. 1927-28. 
bush. bush. brl. brl. 
Exports— xports— 

Gaited States so). 4s) 148,626,000} 141,751,000)| United States........... 13,383,000} 12,779,000 
ANS OS ce thie eo ok os 251,264,000). 278,097,000) Canada...) .0.22.2¢-2.- 9,237,000 9,799,000 
TAT FOHTINE sex cicinaionc tte a 135,229,000} 169,419,000) Argentina............... 1,729,000 1, 828,000 
PAUREPALIG. glad. halo oo scce Astralla cotp puri: tak 5,169,000} 4,381,000 
OEE hye iad Da ene Bee Ehingary oa ie, ee 1,587,000} 2,108,000 
ACUBSES wot Orie snus laure UU AT Leber rei ne ee ran 55,000 439,000 
MUN EAT Y tesa. Geen cts Aas cee nee eae S 718,000 673,000 
PUUMANI Re het Weevil NES ORS griceev age Re at ae oe ete 746, 000 983,000 
Serb-Croat-SloveneState Other countries.......... 3,989,000} 3,992,000 

Other countries.......... 
Motalse ieee. tk otalse.oie ee 37,513,006) 36,982,000 

Imports— Imports— 
GetManynas occas oie ok Germany, vc cose ene 972,000 488,000 
PAMBET SU eters sis 8 Sec ss IRUISTTIA SS Tee ce eee 1,454,000 1,516,000 
Belem weey.. cess, ook oe Denmarics ou Aion aes 709 , 000 846,000 
HIPC Os Siete ne cna 5. cfejeus Pinlandt yo ee oe 1,098,000] 1,289,000 
Great Britain and Great Britain and 

Northern Ireland..:..... Northern Ireland..... 6,398,000} 5,665,000 
Irish Free State......... Irish Free State......... 1,878,000} 1,934,000 
MEANY Ashes Ses a gisasecess © Ns OU WAY ohare ns 612,000 755,000 
Netherlands............. Netherlands... tose 1,831,000] 2,069,000 
POU ON alae c.filh ok sheik Czechoslovakia......... 1,709,000] 2,112,000 
Switzerland............. Bevotiecoe te ano 1,894,000 1,495,000 
rans Ae bern ahi Other countries.. ihe 2,436,000} 2,530,000 

BAN cask GR Seoloe cle oreo ale 

Other countries.......... 
4 ED) Totals... scsi. 20,991,000) 20,699,000 
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The total exports of wheat and wheat flour, expressed in bushels of wheat by- 
conversion at the rate of 196 lb. of flour to 43 bushels of wheat, were 849,231,000: 
bushels for the twelve months ended July 31, 1928, as compared with 839,665,000: 
bushels for the twelve months ended July 31, 1927. The imports of wheat and 
flour expressed as wheat for the same period were, 714,296,000 bushels for 1928. 
and 713,621,000 bushels for 1927. 


World’s Live Stock.—The statistics of Table 57, taken from data published! 
by the International Institute of Agriculture, show as nearly as possible the world’ 
situation with regard to live stock about 1927, as compared with the pre-war situ-. 
ation. For many countries the figures are the result of careful enumeration, while: 
for others they represent only quite approximate estimates. A substantial decrease: 
is shown in the number of horses (8-9 p.c.), all continents showing decreases with 
the exception of Asia and Africa. Cattle have increased in all continents, the total! 
increase being 11-4 p.c. Sheep have increased by 6-5 p.c., South America alone. 
showing a decrease. Pigs show an increase of 9-7 p.c., increases being shown every-:- 
where except South America and Africa, 


by Continents, circa 1927, as compared with 1913. 


_ Number at the date |Increase (+-) or decrease. 


nearest (—) in 1927. 
Farm Animals and Continents. ae ae 3 
Actua ercent- 
1913. 1927. figures. ana 
000 head. 000 head. | 000 head. p.c. 
Horses— 
PUT OPO ste ste sc Shae s abaveteuoints Ue Ge Ce Eee 58,220 54,121 — 4,099 — 7:0: 
North an CentraltAmertcaven pei ee ere 26,134 20,465 — 5,669 — 21-7 
SIOUC AM OTLOa, 5. /..4 cbse + dann eesti ones 18,162 17,653 — 609 — 2-8 
ASIA (OXCIUCIN SUE VIS S12) been eer einen eee 4,914 5,394 + 480 + 9-8 
AIPT CRs eine So Sees en alps See ee hae BUA e | ee 1,692 2,079 + 387 + 22-9 
Ceecaniarslws: meget, Roc teie cL cet are & Uame nego re ae 2, 976 2,445 — 6531 — 17-8. 
Totaly: cass 0s ahs ee Oe ee 112,098 102,157 — 9,941 — 8.9. 
Cattle— 
UUPODG Nance Gaba ees cece et eran tones eRe 159,044 168,174 + 9,130 + 5-7 
North ; ands Gentral AMeriCat cae et eee eae 76,485 79,415 + 2,930 + 3-8. 
South vAmerica soutien ee ee ee 86,662 101,053 +14, 391 + 16:6. 
Asia (exeliding RuUsgia )}cosul sane t at seem asese. Ger 131,300 143, 927 +12, 627 + 9:6 
Aitiog, Watiash ce LEST NOU 4 yoo or Sees eee 34,537 51,270 +16, 733 + 48-4 
OC CANT Aare tects cats aoe Mien te OE an Sater 13,859 15,476 + 1,617 + 11-7 
TT Otal Se yrange Se ee ee eee 501,887 559,315 +57, 428 + 11-4. 
Sheep— 
J VU OTe EEE MGC PGE Ma MURS crap hin OTe Ie: 72 238,050 249,970 +11,920 + 5-0: 
North and, Central Americas ner ener monte mer 43,148 51,097 + 7,949 + 18-4 
South America: 3.44 puree ea eo ree ee 100, 392 89,642 —10,750 — 10:7 
ASIA (OxCluding IEVUSSTS) sccseee ee eee eee 41,802 43,994 +. 2,192 + 5:2 
EAT PICA E Mien, tea oi aie done Sociale Ue a ee 76,583 84,118 + 7,535 + 9-8: 
C)\CAANI GMA cae eee ee coo seeeeee 109,331 129,947 +20,616 + 18-9. 
1 UN 24 RNR) Sibel i tehccbat Bore age ae 609,306 648,768 | +39,462 + 6.5. 
Pigs— 
FHULODO Fade Nile isco torte ade oe ea oe ee 89,548 92,764 + 3,216 + 3:6. 
Naith and, Central/America: me eerie tee 60,595 68,815 + 8,220 + 13-6 
mouth AimeMea.,...gc.cssctac ens teh petenngume as tae 24,759 2202 — 3,527 — 14-1 
IASTS) (CXCLUGING RUSSIS) occ ae bie ee ete: eee * 8,550 18,521 + 9,971 +116-6. 
AUTOR Spin cee cs dic ok si sense deen saan . 2,558 2,501 _ 57 — 2-2 
C\COATIA RT achrtee oe tation ine Coote nn ee ee 1,252 1,605 + 353 + 28-2 
Wotal cn he oe, be ee eee 187,262 | 205,438 | +18,176 + O79 
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CHAPTER [X.—FORESTRY. 


Section 1.—Physiography, Geology and Climate as affecting 


the Forests. 


The Dominion of Canada may be roughly divided into three main drainage 


areas—the Pacific slope west of the Rocky mountains, the Great Plains region 
‘draining into the Arctic and Hudson bay, and the basin of the Great Lakes and the 


St. Lawrence, together with the Maritime Provinces. These three regions support 
three distinct types of forest growth. 


The Pacific Slope.—The Pacific slope is characterized by numerous systems 
of mountains running approximately parallel and extending from the southeast to 
the northwest. The Rocky mountains vary in elevation from 5,000 to 13,000 feet 
above sea level, with individual peaks extending well above 10,000 feet. Between 
this system and the Pacific are the Columbian system, comprising the Selkirk and 
Caribou mountains, the Interior plateau system, the Cassiar and Yukon systems, 
the Pacific system, comprising the Cascade, Coast and lesser ranges, terminating 
with the sunken Insular system whose upper elevations form Vancouver island, the 
Queen Charlotte group and other’coast islands. The chief rivers follow the valleys 
between these ranges, breaking through in some cases along the shorter cross valleys 
from east to west. 


The Rocky mountains are formed chiefly of Palzozoic rocks, as are also the 
islands on the coast. The Coast range is almost entirely granitic and the Selkirks 
Precambrian or Cambrian. The intervening ranges are of mixed formations, 
varying from rocks of sedimentary origin to granites. The best soil in British 
Columbia is concentrated in valley bottoms or alluvial deltas, and the purely agricul- 
tural area has been estimated at about 10 p.c. of the land area. 


The climate along the coast is mild and humid, with a mean annual temperature 
varying from 44° to 49° F. The precipitation is the heaviest in Canada, varying 
from 40 to 120 inches. The greater part of this precipitation falls during autumn 
and winter, however, only 30 p.c. falling during the growing season, to which fact 
is sometimes ascribed the scarcity of deciduous-leaved forest growth, which requires 
more moisture during the growing season. In any case, coniferous tree growth in 
this region is the most luxuriant in Canada, and the forests have the most rapid 
rate of growth, the largest individual trees and the heaviest stands of timber in 
Canada, extending from sea level up to elevations of 3,500 or 4,000 feet. The 
Interior Dry belt of British Columbia has a low annual precipitation, varying 
from 10 to 20 inches. Extremes of temperature from 100° F. to —45° F. make this 
a region unfavourable to tree growth. The winds from the Pacific, which precipitate 
most of their moisture on the Coast and Cascade mountains, cross this interior 
plateau, leaving its southern part in a semi-arid state, and give up a large part of 
what moisture remains when they reach the Selkirk and Rocky mountains, forming 
what may be termed the Interior Wet belt, centred in the Columbia valley. Here 
the precipitation averages over 30 and sometimes reaches 60 inches, taking the form 
of snow in higher altitudes. Temperatures vary from 100° F. to —17° F. In the 
Rocky Mountain range itself the climate is more extreme and variable than to the 


westward. 
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The Great Plains.—East of the Rockies lies the Great Plains region, com- 
posed of a variety of topographical types.. From the foothills of the Rockies, the 
country slopes gradually eastward and northward. The prairie country extends 
from the international boundary to the 55th parallel along the foothills, gradually 
tapering down toward the east to a point near the lake of the Woods. Of this area, 
105,000 square miles is now almost entirely treeless, with rich fertile soil, and is at 
present a purely agricultural or pastoral country. Whether its present treeless 
condition is due to climatic or other causes is problematical, but the presence of 
isolated patches of tree growth in situations well protected from fire, the ease with 
which these natural groves can be increased and new plantations established by 
artificial planting and protection from prairie fires, would seem to indicate that 
repeated burning accounts, at least in part, for its present treeless state. The 
underlying rocks are of the Tertiary and Mesozoic ages. ‘The climate of Alberta 
is extremely variable in winter, due to a warm, dry wind known as the “Chinook”, 
which blows from the south and southwest and extends its influence from the inter- 
national boundary to the Peace river and eastward to Regina in Saskatchewan. In © 
summer the isotherms run almost due north and south in Alberta. Rainfall varies 
from 15 to 20 inches. The temperature in Manitoba has an absolute recorded range 
of 150° F., with a mean range of 71°. Saskatchewan and Alberta are more temperate, 
especially where they are affected by the “Chinook”. North of the treeless prairies _ 
is a region largely unexplored, covered at first by a comparatively light forest growth 
which toward the north and east gives way to the sub-Arctic “tundra’”’—a region 
of muskeg and bare, glacier-worn rocks of the Laurentian and Precambrian types. 

These Laurentian rocks in Canada form the Archean or Canadian Shield, with 
a distinct type of topography. ‘This rock formation covers a huge irregular triangle 
with its apex near the Thousand islands in the St. Lawrence, from which point 
one arm extends northwesterly to the mouth of the Mackenzie river and the other 
northeasterly down the St. Lawrence valley to include the Labrador peninsula. 
This entire region has been reduced to a peneplain condition by repeated glacial 
action which has worn down the high elevations and scoured out most of the soil 
except in isolated depressions. It is covered with innumerable lakes, muskeg or 
bogs and rivers. The climate in the northern portion is as a rule too severe for 
continuous successful agriculture, but this region is covered by a comparatively light 
forest growth, gradually thinning out toward the north and toward Hudson bay and 
James bay to the “tundra” type referred to. The southern portion of the shield is to a 
great extent agricultural land, actual or potential, much of it being still heavily forested. 


The St. Lawrence Basin and the Atlantic Slope.—The basin of the St. 
Lawrence and Great Lakes contains a variety of topographical and geological types. 
The north shores of lake Superior and Georgian bay, the upper Ottawa River valley 
and the southern part of Labrador, are part of the Laurentian Shield already 
described. Here the climate is tempered in part by the presence of the lakes and 
the gulf of St. Lawrence, but is, nevertheless, severe and variable. To the south, 
soil and climate improve, and the southwestern peninsula of Ontario, the north shore 
of lake Ontario and the St. Lawrence valley are all essentially agricultural land. 
The rock here is of sedimentary origin, mostly of the Paleozoic age. 

The Maritime Provinces, with a general slope towards the Atlantic, are varied 
in topography and geology. The climate resembles that of Southern Ontario, being 
modified by the presence of the ocean. Precipitation is above 35 inches annually. 


This region supports a type of forest similar to that of the southern portion of the 
Archean Shield. 
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Section 2.—Main Types of Forest Growth. 


Physiographic, climatic and soil conditions in Canada generally seem to favour 
the coniferous type of forest. While the more fertile portions of Ontario, Quebec 
and the Maritime Provinces supported a heavy virgin growth of hardwoods, the 
greater part of Canada’s forest area is covered with spruce, pine, balsam, Douglas 
fir and other coniferous softwoods. Three main groups of forest growth in Canada 
follow the main physiographic divisions already mentioned. ‘These groups are the 
Cordijleran, the Great Plains and the Eastern forests. 

The Cordilleran Forest.—The Cordilleran forest, which covers the greater 
part of the Pacific slope, may be subdivided into the Coast belt, the Interior Dry 
belt, the Interior Wet belt and the Rocky Mountain belt. The Coast belt includes 
several distinct forest types, their character being determined by variations in cli- 
matic and topographic conditions, among which altitude and precipitation have had 
the greatest effect on forest growth. Douglas fir and red cedar are the principal 
species in the southern portion of the belt at altitudes up to 2,000 or 2,500 feet. 
With these are associated hemlock, white pine, amabilis and lowland fir. Toward 
the north and at higher altitudes, Douglas fir disappears and red cedar and hemlock 
are the important trees, with amabilis fir and yellow cypress as subsidiaries. In 
the Queen Charlotte islands and along the northern part of the coast, Sitka spruce 
and western hemlock form a lowland type. 

Western yellow or “bull” pine predominates at low altitudes, bordering on the 
grass lands in the Interior Dry belt. Douglas fir gradually increases in importance 
until it predominates at elevations up to 3,500 and 4,500 feet. Western larch covers. 
a limited area usually between the true yellow pine and Douglas fir types. At the 
northern latitudinal and upper altitudinal limits of the Douglas fir type, an Engel- 
mann spruce type develops, which merges into a spruce-alpine fir type at still higher 
altitudes. Lodgepole pine has taken the place of Douglas fir, Engelmann spruce, 
and, in some cases, yellow pine on burned-over areas, and has become to a con- 
siderable extent established as a distinct type. 

Forest types similar to those of the coast have developed in the Interior Wet 
belt. In the southern portion of this belt, red cedar predominates in the wetter 
situations, mixed with Douglas fir, Engelmann spruce, white pine, hemlock, western 
larch, alpine fir, lowland fir and cottonwood. On the benches and lower valley 
slopes, hemlock and cedar are the important species. Engelmann spruce replaces 
hemlock at higher elevations, cedar gradually disappears and the spruce-alpine 
fir type stretches up to timber line. To the north, Engelmann spruce and alpine 
fir are more prominent and the other species are gradually eliminated. 

The Rocky Mountain belt includes portions of the Dry belt types to the south 
and those of the Interior Wet belt farther north. Otherwise the typical forest of 
the Rocky mountains is made up of Engelmann spruce and some white spruce, with 
an increasing proportion of alpine fir as the altitude increases. This type has 
suffered so severely from fire, especially on the dry eastern slopes, that lodgepole 
pine has established itself permanently in some cases:and temporarily in others on 
burned-over areas. 

In the sub-Arctic belt, comprising the Yukon plateau and that part of the 
Rocky Mountain system north of 58°, the general elevation is over 4,000 feet, the 
climate is severe, the growing season short and precipitation scant. As a result, 
tree growth is slow and confined to favourable sites in valleys. The timber is 
small and of poor quality. It is however of great local value in the mining industry 
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and to trappers. The principal type is the spruce-alpine fir, with lodgepole pine on 
poorer sites, and poplar and willow on richer soils on burned-over areas. 

Most of the commercially important species of the Cordilleran region are 
confined to British Columbia. The spruce-fir-lodgepole pine type of the northern 
interior extends across the Rockies into the foot-hills of Alberta. Certain species, 
such as Douglas fir, Engelmann spruce, lowland and alpine fir and lodgepole pine, 
are also found in western Alberta, but in few cases do they extend any great distance 
eastward. 


The Forests of the Great Plains.—The Great Plains region may be divided 
into the Prairie, Northern Forest and sub-Arctic belts. There are no great variations 
in altitude in the region, and latitude and soil conditions, especially drainage, deter- 
mine the distribution of forest types. The Prairie belt in southern Alberta, Sas- 
katchewan and Manitoba extends north from the international boundary for 200 to 
400 miles. Patches of tree growth in protected situations are made up chiefly of 
aspen poplar, with some white spruce and jack pine. North of this purely agri- 
cultural and pastoral area is the great Northern Forest belt, from 300 to 400 miles 
wide, which extends from Alaska to Labrador, covering the greater part of the 
Laurentian Shield as far as the limits of commercial tree growth. Originally, white 
spruce predominated over this entire belt and it still forms the most important type 
commercially, although it has suffered severely through forest fires. In the Hast, 
balsam fir is an important associate, and the spruce-balsam fir type makes up most 
of the pulpwood resources of Eastern Canada. The black spruce-eastern larch 
(tamarack) type occupies poorly-drained areas within this belt. Enormous areas 
have been burned over by forest fires. Aspen poplar has replaced the spruce and 
balsam on the best soil in these areas, and is now the most prevalent species, although 
it will eventually be replaced by conifers where natural reproduction is possible. 
Over vast areas, however, there is no immediate prospect of securing a return to 
coniferous forest by natural agencies. Jack pine has taken possession of the dryer, 
lighter soils, in some cases permanently. Paper birch comes in with aspen poplar 
toward the east, and balsam poplar occurs in the moister situations. Jack pine, 
aspen and balsam poplar reach a higher development along the Peace river in 
northern Alberta than they do elsewhere in America. Along its northern margin 
this belt merges into the sub-Arctic “‘tundra”’, with tree growth confined to narrow 
strips along waterways. Vigorous tree growth and fairly large timber are found 
along these shallow valleys as far north as 67°, indicating that soil is more important 
than climate in defining the limits of tree growth To the northward, balsam fir 
disappears early from the forest growth, followed by balsam poplar, jack pine, 
aspen and paper birch, leaving white spruce, black spruce, tamarack or larch, and 
willow to define the northern limit of tree growth. This may be roughly indicated 
by a line drawn from the mouth of the Mackenzie river on the Arctic ocean to the 
mouth of the Churchill river on Hudson bay and across the Labrador peninsula at 
about 58° N. latitude. 


The Eastern Forests.—In southeastern Canada a number of belts of forest 
growth with distinctive characteristics are recognized. ‘The hardwood belts include 
the Carolinian zone, confined to the north shore of lake Erie and the western part. 
of lake Ontario. This is important only as forming the northern fringe of a type 
which covers a large area in the central Eastern United States, and includes a 
number of species such as tulip, sassafras, etc., not found elsewhere in Canada. 
North of this zone, still in the purely agricultural and pastoral area, the original 
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forests were of the commercially important hardwoods, such as maple, elm, bass- 
wood, oak, yellow birch, hickory and beech, with patches of pine, hemlock and other 
conifers on the lighter soils. This area has been largely cleared and devoted to 
agriculture, and the original forest type is to be seen only on farmers’ wood lots. 


Since the beginning of the lumbering industry in Canada, the region north 
of this belt, extending, roughly speaking, to the height of land between the St. 
Lawrence and Hudson bay waters, has been the centre of the most extensive exploit- 
ation, and still occupies that position as far as Eastern Canada is concerned. The 
forest types which still exist in this region vary considerably owing to soil and 
other conditions, but generally speaking white pine occupies the better situations 
on the lighter soils, and reaches its highest development in this belt. With it is 
frequently associated the red or Norway pine. On heavier soils, spruce, hemlock 
and the tolerant hardwoods occupy a minor position. Cedar, tamarack and black 
spruce form typical stands in poorly drained situations. Hardwood ridges, carrying 
chiefly maple and yellow birch, occur in the southern part of this belt. These, with 
hemlock, extend north to a line running approximately from the northeast corner of 
lake Superior to the mouth of the Saguenay river. The extensive lumbering opera- 
tions of the past century, together with repeated forest fires, have greatly modified 
these original types. The exclusive cutting of white and red pine, practised until 
recently, has resulted in the displacement of these species by spruce, balsam fir, 
jack pine and the hardwoods, the spruce-balsam fir pulpwood areas being the most 
valuable type remaining. Jack pine has come in extensively on burned-over areas 
on lighter soils and in some cases has taken permanent possession. of such sites. 
On account of its value for railway ties and pulpwood and the ease with which it 
can be grown it is not at all an undesirable species to perpetuate. Aspen and paper 
birch are also rapidly becoming established as temporary types. Along its northern 
border, this mixed hardwood and softwood type merges into the northern forest 
belt already described, with the disappearance of first the hemlock and the tolerant 
hardwoods and then the white and red pines. 


The Acadian belt covers the Maritime Provinces and the south shore of the 
St. Lawrence in Quebec. The forest is similar to that of the New England states, 
being characterized by red spruce. With this are found varying proportions of 
white spruce and balsam fir. In the mixed softwood and hardwood type, which 
also occurs in this belt, white pine and hemlock occur, with yellow birch, maple 
and beech representing the commercial hardwoods. Cedar is fairly abundant in 
the western portion of this region. Burned-over areas in the Acadian belt are 
chiefly occupied by aspen and white birch as temporary species. 


Section 3.—Important Tree Species. 


In Canada there are approximately 160 different species and varieties of plants 
reaching tree size. Only 31 of these are coniferous, but their wood forms 80 p.c. 
of our standing timber and 95 p.c. of our sawn lumber. While the actual number of 
species of deciduous-leaved trees seems large in comparison to their commercial 
importance, out of a total of some 90 species and varieties only four or five are 
worthy of comparison with the conifers, A detailed description of the more import- 
ant species of Canadian forest trees was given on pp. 282-285 of the 1924 Year Book. 
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Section 4.—Forest Resources. 


Areas.—The total land area of Canada, revised according to the Labrador 
Boundary Award of 1927, has been estimated at 3,542,049 square miles, of which 
560,000 square miles is considered as being suitable for agricultural or pastoral 
purposes. According to the 1921 Census about 220,134 square miles of this agri- 
cultural land was occupied and about 115,770 square miles was improved. 


The total area covered by existing forests has been estimated at 1,151,454 
square miles, of which about 82,260 square miles is land, which if cleared would be 
suitable for agriculture. Under the most economic arrangement about 52,000 
square miles of this last area should be cleared and devoted to field crops and past- 
urage and the remaining 30,000 square miles should be and no doubt will be left 
under forest cover in the form of farmers’ woodlots. This leaves an area of 1,099,194 
square miles of land which can be utilized to the best advantage under forest. 


Of the total area under forest at the present time, amounting to 1,151,454 
square miles and including the 82,260 square miles of agricultural land, about 
200,000 square miles carries mature, merchantable timber, 111,234 square miles 
carries immature but nevertheless merchantable timber and 554,641 square miles 
carries young growth which if protected from fire and other damage will eventually 
produce merchantable timber. All this area is so situated as to be commercially 
exploitable at present. ‘The remaining 285,574 square miles is considered as inacces- 
sible or unprofitable to operate under present conditions. As the result of the 
constant and inevitable improvement in conditions affecting profitable exploitation, 
such as the extension of settlement and transportation facilities, the increasing world 
scarcity of forest products, and the ever increasing demand for these products, due 
to the development of industry and the discovery of new uses for wood, and the 
improvements in the methods, equipment and machinery used in logging and manu- 
facturing forest products, much, if not all, of this inaccessible timber will eventually 
become commercially exploitable. 


In Canada as a whole 6-6 p.c. of the total forest area has been permanently 
dedicated to forest production. This area includes the National Forests and all 
those provincial forest reserves and parks in which forest utilization is permitted. 
The National Forests include 34,170 square miles, the British Columbia forest 
reserves 10,146 square miles, the Ontario reserves and parks 22,815 square miles, 
and the Quebec reserves and parks 8,914 square miles, making a total of 76,045 
Square miles. é' 

Of the total forest area 9-6 p.c. has been permanently alienated, being owned in 
fee simple by. private individuals or corporations. On 13-2 p.c. of the area the 
Crown still holds title to the land but has alienated the right to cut timber under 
lease or license. So far 77-2 p.c. has not been alienated in any way. It may be 
said that 90-4 p.c. of Canada’s forest area is still owned by the State and, subject 
only to certain temporary privileges granted to limit holders, may at any time be 
placed under forest management and dedicated to forest production. 


Volume of Standing Timber.—In 1923, the total stand of timber in Canada 
was estimated to be approximately 246,792 million cubic feet, of which 198,410 
million cubic feet was of coniferous species and 48,382 million cubic feet of broad- 
leaved species. 
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During the years 1922-1926, the average annual depletion due to use was 1,860 
million cubic feet of conifers, and 848 million cubic feet of hardwoods. The loss 
from fire is estimated at 730 million cubic feet of conifers and 170 million cubic feet 
of hardwoods. Though no very wide-spread epidemics of insects or fungous diseases 
have occurred, the spruce bud-worm and various bark-beetles have been active 
in some localities, and there is a constant loss through decay. In the absence of 
any basic data on which to estimate the losses from these causes, they have been 
taken to nearly equal that from fire—perhaps 800 million cubic feet. The total 
depletion during the five years is therefore estimated to have been approximately 
22,000 million cubic feet. To what extent this has been replaced by increment, 
no one knows, but considering the preponderance of the younger age-classes in the 
reproduction, it is felt that there has been a considerable net depletion in merchant- 
able timber, amounting to perhaps 9,000 million cubic feet. Additional data secured 
by the Royal Commission on Pulpwood were the basis of a revision in the estimate 
of the stand of merchantable timber and account for the balance of the reduction 
from the estimate of 246,792 million cubic feet in 1923 to that of 224,304 million 
cubic feet in 1927 as shown in Table 1. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that on a large proportion of the 
forest land in Canada no comprehensive stock-taking surveys have been conducted, 
and the figures have been compiled from estimates supplied by the various forest 
authorities and are subject to revision as more accurate information is secured. 

It is still more difficult to divide the stand into merchantable timber and that 
which is inaccessible or unprofitable, since merchantability depends not only on the 
location, but on the density of the stand, the demands of the market for certain 
species or qualities of product, and the regulations governing cutting. Light stands 
covering large areas may in the aggregate carry very large amounts of timber and 
still not be exploitable at a profit. For some species, such as aspen and white 
birch, which comprise three-quarters of the hardwoods, there is very little demand, 
and, therefore these cannot properly be classed as merchantable, though accessible 
as far as location is concerned. 

Under present conditions it is doubtful whether more than 100,000 million 
cubic feet of conifers and 15,000 million cubic feet of hardwoods can be considered 
as merchantable. 


1.—Estimate of Total Stand of Timber of Merchantable Size in Canada, by Regions, 


Conifers. Broad-leaved. Total. 
Total Total Total 
equi- equi- equi- 
Regions. Saw | Small | valent | Saw | Small | valent | Saw | Small | valent 
ma- ma- in ma- ma- in ma- ma- in 
terial. | terial. | stand- | terial. | terial. | stand- | terial. | terial. | stand- 
ing ing ing 
timber. timber. timber. 


Million | 1,000 | Million | Million} 1,000 | Million | Million] 1,000 | Million 
feet cords. | cubic feet cords. | cubic feet cords. | cubic 


board feet. board feet. board feet. 

mea- mea- mea- 

sure. sure. sure. 
Eastern Provinces.........| 45,193] 476,322} 65,622] 31,845) 160,995} 25,811] 77,038] 637,317] 91,473 
Prairie Provinces......... 17,484] 275,564] 36,070] 9,338] 159,921] 20,756] 26,822] 435,485] 56,826 
British Columbia......... 320,000] 47,435] 75,630 777 1,756 375| 320,777| 49,191] 76,005 


Total Tes 382,677] 799,321] 177,362} 41,960] 322,672} 46,942] 424,637/1,121,993] 224,304 
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Section 5.—Forest Administration. 


Subsection 1.—Administration of Dominion and Provincial Timber Lands. 


In Canada the general policy of both the Dominion Government and the 
provincial Governments has been to dispose of the timber by means of licenses to 
cut, rather than to sell timber-land outright. Under this system the State retains 
the ownership of the land and control of the cutting operations. Revenue is derived 
in the form of stumpage bonuses (either in lump sums or in payments made as the 
timber is cut), annual ground rent, and royalty dues collected as and when the 
wood is removed. Both ground rent and royalty dues may be adjusted at the 
discretion of the governments so that the public may share in any increase in stump- 
age values, or, as has happened, reductions may be made in the rates if conditions 
demand them. 

The Maritime Provinces did not adopt this policy to the same extent as did the 
rest of Canada. In Prince Edward Island all the forest land has been alienated 
and is in small holdings, chiefly farmers’ woodlots. In Nova Scotia 76 p.c. of the 
forest land is privately owned; nearly half of this is in holdings exceeding 1,000 
acres. In New Brunswick nearly 50 p.c. has been sold, and 20 p.c. is in holdings 
exceeding 1,000 acres. The percentage of privately owned forest land in the other 
provinces is as follows:—Quebec, 7 p.c.; Ontario, 3-3 p.c.; Manitoba, 11-3 p.c.; 
Saskatchewan, 10-4 p.c.; Alberta, 15-7 p.c. and British Columbia, 13 p.c. 

The Dominion Government administers Crown lands, including timber lands, 
in the provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, in the Railway belt and 
Peace River block of British Columbia and in the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
In all other cases timber lands are administered by the provinces in which they 
occur. As new regions are explored, their lands are examined and the agricultural 
land disposed of. Absolute forest land is usually set aside for timber production, 
and the policy of disposing of the title to lands fit only for the production of timber 
has been virtually abandoned in every province in Canada. The ownership of 
forests by towns and communities, so common in Europe, is almost unknown in 
Canada, although efforts are being made to encourage the establishment and main- 
tenance of forests of this nature. 


Dominion Timber Lands.—Dominion timber lands are administered by 
four different branches of the Department of the Interior at Ottawa. The Forest 
Service administers the National Forests and provides fire protection on all Dominion 
forest lands except in the National Parks, the Timber and Grazing Branch deals 
with timber berths, and the Canadian National Parks Branch administers the 
Dominion parks, which are primarily national playgrounds and game preserves 
where the timber is withdrawn from commercial use. The Northwest Territories 
Branch administers forest land north of the provincial areas. The Department of 
Indian Affairs administers, in trust for the Indians, the timbered areas within Indian 
Reserves. The Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada has charge of fire 
protection along most of the railway lines in Canada. 

Forest reserves are primarily intended to supply the surrounding settlements 
with timber for local use, and to protect the watersheds. The method of disposal 
of this timber and the conditions under which it can be removed are such that 
regeneration of the natural forest is as well provided for as possible. The policy of 
the Government is to extend these forest reserves so that eventually they shall 
include all non-agricultural lands capable of supporting tree growth, and to provide 
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for their maintenance in a forested condition by natural regeneration, except where 
entirely denuded areas demand artificial methods. On all other Dominion timber 
lands licenses to cut timber, renewable annually, are granted for stated areas. 
Regulations provide for cutting to a diameter limit and disposal of logging débris. 
The export of raw or unmanufactured timber cut from Dominion Crown lands and 
provincial Crown lands is prohibited in every province. 


Approximately 27,335 square miles of forest lands in the Prairie Provinces 
are privately owned. 


British Columbia.—In the province of British Columbia, the Forest Branch 
of the Department of Lands has administered timber lands since 1912. All unalien- 
ated lands in the province which are examined and found to be better suited to 
forest than to agricultural production are dedicated to forest production, and all 
timber lands carrying over a specified quantity of timber are withdrawn from 
disposal until examined by the Forest Branch. During the last few years, 10,146 
square miles have been set aside permanently for forest purposes. The present 
practice is to sell cutting rights for a stated period by public competition. The 
royalties are adjusted periodically on the basis of prevailing industrial conditions. 
About 3,000 square miles of timber land are privately owned. 


Ontario.—Forest administration is carried out in Ontario under the Depart- 
ment of Lands and Forests, which is subdivided into four divisions, each under a 
separate Deputy Minister. The Lands and Forests division controls timber sales 
and the Forestry division has charge of reforestation, protection, air service, forest 
surveys and investigations. The Forestry Board, consisting of representatives from 
forest industries, the University Faculty of Forestry and the Deputy Minister of 
Forestry, functions in an advisory capacity. 


The sale of saw timber is by tender after examination. Conditions cover the 
removal within a specified period, disposal of débris, etc. Pulpwood areas are 
usually disposed of by individual agreements for longer periods than in the case of 
saw timber. Manufacture in Canada was made a condition in the disposal of all 
softwood saw timber in 1897, of all pulpwood in 1900 and of all hardwood in 1924. 
In some individual pulpwood agreements the licensee must undertake not only to 
erect a pulp-mill but also a paper-mill within the province, the type of mill being 
stipulated in the agreement. In this province about 7,972 square miles of forest 
land have been disposed of outright. 


Quebec.—The Forest Service of the Department of Lands and Forests admin- 
isters the timber lands in Quebec; its powers include classification of land, disposal 
of timber and regulation of cutting operations. Forest protection has been since 
1924 under a separate organization, the Forest Protective Service. Licenses are 
granted after public competition and are renewable from year to year, subject to 
changes in royalty by the Government at any time. Grants of land in fee simple, 
made in some cases under the French régime in Quebec, are responsible for the 
private ownership of about 34,173 square miles of forest land. 


New Brunswick.—The Forest Service, under the Department of Lands and 
Mines, and a special Forestry Advisory Commission, form the forest authority in 
New Brunswick. The Forestry Advisory Commission, consisting of the Minister 
of Lands and Mines, the Deputy Minister, the Chief Forester, a lumberman repre- 
senting the licensees of Crown Lands, and one representing the private timberland 
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owners, is appointed to advise on matters of policy. At present timber lands are 
disposed of as in the other provinces, but in the past several grants of forest land 
were made to railway companies, private concerns and individuals, who now own 
in fee simple about 10,675 square miles of forest land. 


Nova Scotia.—In Nova Scotia the greater part of the forest land, amounting 
to 12,300 square miles, has passed into private ownership. What remains vested in 
_ the Crown is administered by the Chief Forester under the Minister of Lands and 
Forests. Under the Minister, the Chief Forester has charge of forest protection, 
surveying and scaling throughout the province. 


Subsection 2.—Forest Fire Protection. 


The protection of forests from fire is undoubtedly the most urgent and most 
important part of the work of the different agencies administering forest lands in 
Canada. In the case of the Dominion Government, this duty falls chiefly on the 
Forest Service of the Department of the Interior for all Dominion Crown timber 
lands, whether within forest reserves or not. Certain officers of the various forest 
authorities are appointed ex-officio officers of the Board of Railway Commissioners 
and are responsible for fire protection along railway lines. These guards co-operate 
with the railway fire rangers employed by the various railway companies, the com- 
pulsory patrol of all lines throughout the country being a Dominion law. Other 
Dominion legislation regulates the use of fire for clearing and other legitimate 
purposes and provides for closed seasons during dangerous periods. 

Each of the Provincial Governments maintains a fire protection organization 
which co-operates with owners and licensees for the protection of all timbered areas, 
the cost being distributed or covered by special taxes on timber lands. An interest- 
ing development in this connection in the province of Quebec is the organization of 
a number of co-operative protective associations among lessees of timber limits. 
These associations have their own staffs, which co-operate with those of the Board 
of Railway Commissioners and the Provincial Government. This latter contributes 
in the way of money grants and also pays for the protection of vacant Crown lands 
lying within the areas of the association’s activities. 

The most important single development in forest fire protection in late years 
has been in the use of aircraft for the detection and suppression of incipient forest 
fires, constituting a measure of prevention rather than a cure. Where lakes are 
numerous flying boats can be used both for detection and for the transportation of 
fire-fighters and their equipment to fires in remote areas. Where safe landing 
places are few, land machines are used for the detection and inspection of fires only. 
The aircraft are equipped with wireless and can report the exact location of a fire 
as soon as it has been detected. These aircraft can be used incidentally for exploring 
remote areas and mapping them by means of aerial photography. 

As a general rule aircraft are used in the more remote districts, while lookout 
towers connected by telephone lines and equipped with wireless are established in 
the more settled and more travelled forest areas. While these agencies have to a 
large extent supplanted the old canoe, horseback and foot patrol for detection of 
fires, a large ground staff with its equipment stored at strategic points will always 
be necessary for the fighting of larger fires and the maintenance of systems of com- 
munication and transportation and of fire lanes and fire guards in the forest. 

The most important improvement in forest fire fighting equipment has been the 
portable gasolene fire pump. These pumps, which weigh a little over a hundred 
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pounds, can be carried to a fire by car, canoe, motor boat, automobile, aircraft, 
pack saddle or back pack. They can deliver efficient water pressure three or four 
thousand feet from a water supply and when used in relays, at a much greater 
distance. Smaller hand pumps are also used effectively in many cases. 

In addition to these improved measures, legislation has also tended to reduce 
the fire menace. The establishment of closed seasons for brush burning and seasons 
during which permits are required for setting out fires and for travel in the forest 
during dangerous dry periods, have been of enormous value as preventive measures. 

None of these measures would be effective without the support of the general 
public, and in 1900 the Canadian Forestry Association was founded, with its chief 
object the securing of popular co-operation in reducing the forest fire hazard. This 
Association now has a membership of 28,000 and an income of $137,000, mostly 
secured by voluntary private subscription. Fourteen of the Association’s paid 
lecturers tour the country, using special railway lecture cars and motor trucks 
equipped with self contained motion picture equipment, showing special films 
taken by the Association. Two high class sporting and outdoor magazines, one in 
French and one in English, are published monthly by the Association as educational 
media. Prepared lectures illustrated by slides and films are distributed to volunteer 
lecturers and other educational work is carried on in schools and at public meetings. 
The different Dominion and Provincial forest authorities also carry on extensive 
publicity work and co-operate with the Canadian Forestry Association. 


Another interesting development in forest protection has been the establishing 
of special meteorological stations for the study of the effects of weather conditions 
on the fire hazard, and the broadcasting of special forecasts of hazardous fire weather. 


Subsection 3.—Scientific Forestry. 


The practice of forestry in Canada has consisted chiefly in the administration 
of existing forest areas. What little reforestation or afforestation has been done 
has been largely in connection with farmers’ woodlots, shelter belts and reclamation 
or soil fixation, although some commercial reforestation has been undertaken by 
pulp companies. During recent years investigatory or forest research work has 
assumed considerable importance. The object of this work is to secure an inventory 
of Canada’s timber resources, to ascertain the best methods of securing continuous 
production of desirable species by natural means and the economic possibilities of 
establishing forest by artificial means. In addition to sylvicultural research, 
investigations are being carried on for the purpose of determining the best methods 
of forest utilization or the converting of standing timber into saleable commodities. 


Technical foresters are employed by the Dominion and Provincial Forest 
Services and by many pulp and lumber companies. In addition to administrative 
work, these men carry on forest reconnaissance and intensive forest surveys for 
the purpose of estimating and mapping standing timber and determining conditions 
affecting growth and reproduction of existing forests. They also direct experi- 
mental planting and experimental regulation of commercial logging operations. 
The Dominion Forest Service employs a special staff for forest investigatory work, 
and has established permanent experimental forest stations at Petawawa, Ontario, 
and Grand’Mére, Quebec, and carries on similar work at other points throughout 
the Dominion. The work is done in co-operation with the provincial services and 
with pulp and lumber companies, and is also conducted on Dominion forest reserves. 

The forest products laboratories, established by the Dominion Forest Service at 
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Ottawa, and in connection with the University of British Columbia, at Vancouver, 
carry on investigatory work in forest products, covering the strength, durability 
and other mechanical, physical and chemical qualities of Canadian woods, methods 
of seasoning, preservation from decay, and chemical utilization in wood-distillation 
and other industries. A special pulp and paper division of the laboratories is located 
in Montreal, the recognized centre of the industry, in the Cellulose Institute of the 
Canadian Pulp and Paper Association. The division is in close co-operation in 
this connection with the Association and with McGill University. Much credit is 
due to the forestry departments of some of the pulp companies for pioneering work 
in forest research. 


, Education in forestry and allied subjects and opportunities for research are 
offered by four Canadian universities and by other agencies. The University of 
Toronto, the University of New Brunswick at Fredericton, and the University of 
British Columbia at Vancouver, provide four-year courses leading to a professional 
degree. The School of Forestry and Surveying in connection with Laval University 
at Quebec provides in the French language a combined course of four years’ duration, 
leading to diplomas in both sciences. The Government of Quebec has established 
a school in paper-making at Three Rivers in the heart of the paper industry; several 
agricultural colleges provide short courses in farm forestry, and a school for forest 
rangers has been established at Berthierville by the Quebec Forest Service. 

The practice of forestry by individuals and private concerns is encouraged by 
the furnishing of expert advice by Dominion and provincial Services and by the 
distribution of tree-planting material. The Dominion Forest Service maintains 
two nurseries in Saskatchewan, one at Indian Head and the other at Sutherland, 
near Saskatoon. Over 7,000,000 trees are distributed annually to farmers and 
ranchers in the Prairie Provinces for planting woodlots and wind-breaks. If certain 
conditions are fulfilled, the material and instructions are provided free except for 
transportation charges. 

The province of Ontario provides material under similar conditions, and dis- 
tributes at least 7,000,000 trees annually from its five nurseries. To encourage the 
establishment of communal forests by towns and other municipalities, the Provincial 
Government undertakes to plant free of charge any area purchased by the muni- 
cipality for this purpose. The Government also assists counties which purchase 
areas of not less than 1,000 acres of land for forest purposes. As a result of these 
inducements there are at present scattered throughout the province 50 communal 
forests owned by municipalities and eight of the larger county forests. Farm land 
used for forestry purposes, while so used, is exempt from taxation up to 10 p.c. of the 
total farm area but not exceeding a total of 20 acres. : 

In Quebec, a forest nursery at Berthierville serves as a demonstration station 
for the School of Forestry and as a location for the forest ranger school. It provides 
trees for sale and distribution in the province, comprising seedlings and transplants 
for forest planting, and larger trees for ornamental purposes. The capacity of the 
- nursery has been raised to 10,000,000 trees. Provision is made by legislation for the 
creation of communal forests, and there are now 38 of these. 


Section 6.—Forest Utilization. 


Historical.—The forest has always played a large part in the life of the pioneer 
in Eastern Canada, providing him with building material and fuel but opposing his 
agricultural efforts. The material removed in clearing the first fields was usually 
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more than sufficient for his needs, and in many cases what would now be valuable 
timber was piled and burned by the early settler. It was not tintil the resources of a 
neighbourhood became scanty that a trade in forest products arose. Local trade in 
lumber began in New France shortly after 1650. The first attempts at forest con- 
servation took the form of setting aside areas of timber for the use of the navy, and 
the first exports were of shipbuilding material and spars. Sawmills were established 
along the St. Lawrence before the close of the seventeenth century. While there was 
no recorded transatlantic trade in forest products other than naval supplies, ship- 
ments of lumber and staves were made to the French West Indies during the French 
régime. Shipbuilding became an important local industry and gave rise to con- 
siderable forest exploitation. 


Transatlantic trade began to develop after the Conquest, stimulated by bounties 
and tariff privileges granted with the object of reducing England’s dependence on 
Baltic supplies, especially in connection with naval material. This trade, however, 
did not develop satisfactorily until the beginning of the nineteenth century, when 
Napoleon succeeded in interfering seriously with imports of wood into England 
from the Baltic. The export of timber from Canada increased enormously, and 
the square timber trade in white pine and oak spread from the St. Lawrence and 
Richelieu valleys to lake Champlain and Upper Canada and especially into the 
Ottawa valley. This trade reached its height in the 60’s and has steadily declined 
since that date. 


Sawmilling on a large scale followed the square timber trade and the establish- 
ment of small custom mills followed in the wake of the settler. The building of 
wooden ships in the St. Lawrence valley and the Maritime Provinces developed hand 
in hand with the lumber industry, providing a local demand for timber and a means 
of exporting it overseas. ‘The British preferences were reduced and finally abolished 
about 1860 and since that date the lumber industry has stood on its own feet unsup- 
ported by tariff favours. 


The export trade in sawn lumber to the United States developed from 1820 to 
1830 and gradually replaced the more wasteful overseas square timber trade, but it 
was not until after Confederation that the export of sawn lumber by sea exceeded 
that of square timber. 


Encouraged by the free entry of raw materials into the United States, an 
important trade developed, especially in Ontario, in the exportation of saw logs to be 
sawn into lumber in American mills. The Provincial Government prohibited the 
exportation of this material when cut on Crown lands about 1900 and effectively 
checked this economic loss. Similar legislation has since been passed by the Domin- 
ion and the different provincial governments and has been extended to pulpwood 
and other raw or unmanufactured forest products. 


The lumber industry which began in Quebec and New Brunswick and extended 
into Upper Canada has since moved gradually through ‘‘Old’”’ Ontario along the 
Upper Ottawa and its tributaries, around Georgian bay, into ‘‘New”’ or northern 
Ontario and through the Lake of the Woods and Rainy River Districts. It is still 
an important industry in these regions. Lumbering to the north of the prairies 
where the timber was never particularly large nor abundant has progressed with the 
settlement of the district, but the production does not usually exceed the local 
demand. In 1908 British Columbia provided less than a fifth of Canada’s lumber 
production while in 1926 this proportion had increased to over 50 p.c., showing the 
rapid westward movement of the centre of production. British Columbia has 
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added several new tree species to the lumber market and at present possesses the 
heaviest stands and the largest individual trees in Canada. 


Remarkable developments in the manufacture of pulp and paper in the twentieth 
century have caused a second wave of forest exploitation to sweep over Eastern 
Canada, and have given rise to an industry which has already surpassed the manu- 
facture of lumber and is to-day the most important manufacturing industry in 
Canada and the source of the greatest single item in our exports next to wheat. 


Subsection 1.—Woods Operations. 


+ Differences throughout Canada in forest conditions give rise to differences in 
logging methods. Generally speaking, throughout Eastern Canada the climate is 
such that the cutting and hauling of logs can be carried on most economically during 
the fall and winter months. The trees are felled and the logs hauled to the nearest 
stream or lake, where they are piled on the ice or sloping banks. The presence of 
connected systems of lakes and streams makes it possible in most cases to float the 
logs from the forest to the mill at a minimum cost during the annual spring freshets. 
The logging industry east of the Rocky mountains is therefore almost entirely 
seasonal. In many cases lumbermen co-operate in river-driving operations, and 
improvement companies, financed by the logging operators, build river improve- 
ments to facilitate the passage of the floating logs, the logs being finally sorted and 
delivered to their respective owners. In British Columbia the scarcity of drivable 
streams and the greater average size of the logs give rise to entirely different logging 
methods. Logs are assembled by different cable systems operated by donkey engines 
and are transported to the mills or to water chiefly by logging railways and in 
some cases by motor trucks. These operations are more or less independent of 
frost, snow or freshet, and are carried on in most cases throughout the entire year. 

In Eastern Canada logging operations are usually carried on by the mill-owners 
or licensees of timbered lands, often through the medium of contractors, sub-con- 
tractors and jobbers. In the better settled parts of the country a considerable 
quantity of lumber is sawn by custom sawmills or small mills purchasing logs from 
the farmers. Unmanufactured pulpwood, poles, ties and other forest products have 
a market value, but saw-logs, being as a rule the property of the mill-owner, are 
not generally marketed as such in Eastern Canada. In British Columbia logging 
is carried on more frequently as a separate enterprise by limit-holders, who cut and 
sell logs on the market. In many cases mill operators are not limit-holders, but buy 
their entire supply of raw material from logging concerns. 

In connection with operations in the woods it should be-borne in mind that the 
forests not only provide the raw material for the sawmills, pulp-mills, wood distil- 
lation, charcoal, excelsior and other plants, but that they also provide logs, pulp- 
wood and bolts for export in the unmanufactured state and fuel, poles, railway ties, 
posts and fence rails, mining timber, piling and other primary products which are 
finished in the woods ready for use or exportation. ‘There are also a number of 
minor forest products, such as maple sugar and syrup, balsam gum, resin, cascara, 
moss and tanbark, which all go to swell the total. 

Table 2 gives the total value of the products of woods operations in Canada for 
the years 1922 to 1926 inclusive. The imports and exports of forest products in the 
fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1925-28, are shown in Tables 12 and 13 of the chapter on 
External Trade. 
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2.—Review of Total Value of the Products of Woods Operations, by Products, 1922- 
19 


Products. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Logs and bolts sawn...... Bei iet 55,066,273 69,352, 821 83, 141, 692 71,854,926 70,982,675 
Pulpwoodiised sya: ne eee 40,375,599 43,594,592 44,241,582 48,012,602 54, 033,273 
ITewOOdss2 hee ee eee 38, 228, 702 38,723,272 39,336, 771 39,515,657 40,032, 804 
Pulpwood exported............ 10,359, 762 13,525,004 13,536,058 14,168,935 14,067,030 
Hewn railway ties!............ 13,215,986 13, 228,547 14,251,450 14,491,557 6, 792,087 
Mogsiexportedetr tte ee 3,270,579 5,095, 168 4,855,298 4,778,108 4,809, 257 
Square timber exported........ 1,492, 344 4,037,030 Srolis220 2,648,543 2,648 543 
Telegraph and telephone poles.. 1, 707,378 2,998, 852 3,621,415 3, 802,036 3,828,193 
Round mining timber.......... 1,721,025 1,615,667 1,296,710 1,249,021 1,566,938 
Hence pos tstucs teas eee 1,354, 268 1,425,478 1,414, 363 1,418,961 1,318, 291 
Wood for distillation........... 479, 299 540, 541 562,525 463,616 462,818 
Hencemails +. ale uate aa oe 450,133 444,189 452,377 454,910 440,097 
Miscellaneous exports.......... 2,278,674 1,723,683 2,281,013 2,674, 693 2,493,365 
Miscellaneous products...... .. 850, 078 1,156,487 838, 231 3,747,996 965,957 

Total Value.......... 170,850,096 | 197,459,331 | 213,146,710 | 209,276,561 204, 436, 328 


1 The figures for 1922 to 1925 include sawn ties, which are included under ‘‘logs and bolts sawn’’ in the 
1926 estimate. 


It has been estimated that operations in the woods in Canada in 1926 involved 
the investment of $150,000,000 in logging equipment, gave employment for a part 
of the year to 81,000 men and distributed over $72,000,000 in wages and salaries. 
In estimating the annual drain on our forest resources, certain converting factors 
have been used. Each of these factors represents in cubic feet the quantity of 
standing timber that must be cut in the forest to produce one unit of the material in 
question, based on the total cubic contents of the tree. By the use of these factors 
it has been estimated that the total drain on our forest resources in 1926 due to 
consumption for use amounted to 2,838,105,611 cubic feet. To this must be 
added the volume of material destroyed by fire, insects and fungi, which would bring 
the total depletion to an average of 4,400,000,000 cubic feet perannum. Table 3 gives 
the reported or estimated production of primary forest products, by kinds, together 
with the respective converting factors, the equivalent in standing timber and the 
estimated value in each case for 1926. 


3.—Products of Woods Operations, in Canada, by Chief Products, 1926. 


: Equivalent 
Quantity Con- A 
Products. reported or verting Mea eg ioe 
estimated. factor. mbar j 
Cubic feet. $ 

Logs and. bolts sawn!....:...<......... Mit: b.m 4,424,543 219 968,974,917 70,982,675 
Pulpwoodsusedsnee teeth. See ee ‘2 cords 4,229,567 117 494, 859,339 54,033,273 
Tune wWOOd. J iesa rs. bine cate tate ie nN oa 9,279,010 95 | 881,505,950 40,032,804 
Pulpwood exported. °. 1)... .......c... ek 1,391, 738 117 | 162,833,346 14,067,030 
Hewnirailwayities) sen jee eee number 9,808,214 12 117,638,568 6, 792,087 
WFO eS'CXNORLCG cy te yy ea ae eee Mit. b.m. SEPP 219 70,633,413 4,809,257 
Square timber exported.............. * 116,986 219 25,619,934 2,643,543 
Telegraph and telephone poles........ number 895,726 13 11, 644,438 3,828,193 
OUNG MINING GiMDer sees nee M lin. ft. 63,251 328 20, 746,328 1,566,938 
Hencewpostshiuy. 21 eae. ae eee number 13,494, 929 2 26,989, 858 1,318, 291 
Wood tor distillation......2. sce. 03 cords 48,254 123 5,935, 242 462,818 
Hencanalise 9 714 erie) Ua ites et aie number 5,147,932 2 10, 295, 864 440,097 
Miscellaneous exports................. cords 249,055 117 29,139,435 2,493,365 
Miscellaneous products................ sf 96,487 ily) 11, 288,979 965,957 

SOUALS e408 Aceh aA ee - — 12,888,105, 611 204, 436, 328 


1Includes sawn ties. 
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Subsection 2.—The Pulp and Paper Industry. 


The manufacture of pulp and paper is a comparatively recent development 
in Canadian industry. Paper was first manufactured in Canada about a hundred 
years ago, but prior to 1860 no wood pulp was used or produced. Rags, straw, 
esparto grass, cotton waste and other substances were the raw materials used. The 
first paper-mill was established at St. Andrews in Quebec (then Lower Canada) 
in 1803 by a party of Americans who obtained concessions from the seigneurs. 
In 1825, at Crook’s Hollow, was erected the first paper-mill in what was then Upper 
Canada. 


What is claimed to be the first wood pulp mill in Canada was erected by Angus 
Logan and Company at Windsor Mills, Quebec, about 1870. The Riordons were 
among the first to manufacture groundwood pulp, and in 1887 Charles Riordon 
brought the sulphite process from Austria, and installed at Merritton a sulphite 
mill which is still in existence. In the census of 1871 no pulp-mills are mentioned, 
but in 1881 five mills were in operation, with a total capital of $92,000, 68 employees 
and an output valued at $63,000. In 1891 there were 24, and in 1901, 25 mills, 
Since that date the advance in this industry has been still more rapid. At the 
end of 1927, there were in operation in Canada 42 pulp-mills, 42 combined pulp 
and paper-mills and 30 mills making paper only, and since then the number has 
increased. ‘This development is due chiefly to the existence in Canada of abundant 
water powers adjacent to extensive forest resources of pulpwood species. Summary 
statistics for the combined pulp and paper industry are given on p. 309. 


The industry in Canada includes three forms of industrial activity, the opera- 
tions in the woods, with pulpwood as a product, the manufacture of pulp and the 
manufacture of paper. These three stages cannot be treated as entirely distinct nor 
can they be separated from the different stages of the lumber industry. Some of 
the important pulp companies operate sawmills to utilize the larger timber on their 
limits to the best advantage, and many lumber manufacturers divert a proportion 
of their spruce and balsam logs to pulp-mills. So far as operations in the woods 
are concerned, it is often impossible to state whether the timber being cut will 
eventually be made into lumber or into pulpwood. 


On. account of legislation already referred to, pulpwood cut on Crown lands 
must in.every province be manufactured into pulp in Canadian pulp-mills. The 
pulpwood which is exported to the United States is cut from private lands. Table 4 
shows the annual production of this commodity from 1908 to 1927, together with 
the quantities used by Canadian pulp-mills and the quantities exported. 
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4.—Production, Consumption and Export of Pulpwood, calendar years 1908-1927. 


Total Production of Pulpwood. Used in Canadian Exported 


Pulp-mills. Unmanufactured!. 

Years. Per cent Per cent 
Average 
: Total : of total : of total 

Quantity. Selves yee Quantity. produc- Quantity. produc 

Pes eone: tion. tion. 

cords. $ $ cords. p.c. cords. p.c. 
LOO St eet ee ert eee 1,325,085 |" 7,732,005 5-84 482,777 36-4 842,308 63-6 
19093 LAS cele. ee 1,557, 7538 9,316,610 5-98 622,129 89-9 935, 624 60-1 
1SLO Sie coo cere ee 1,541, 628 9,795,196 6-35 598,487 38-8 943,141 61-2 
TOLD cere ene 1,520, 227 9,678,616 6-37 672,288 44-2 847,939 55-8 
5 OW Dera emia Pee eet 1,846,910 | 11,911,415 6-46 866, 042 46-8 980, 868 53°2 
1LQUG e settee teatro 2,144,064 | 14,313,939 6-67 1,109,034 51-7 1,035,030 48-3 
KGW Whee Reece dere Ne hel eect & 2,196,884 | 14,770,358 6-72 1,224,376 55-7 972,508 44.3 
TO torte Chae eta 2,355,550 | 15,580,330 6-61 1,405, 836 59-7 949,714 40-3 
TQUOae2 se. Soe Ree ee 2,833,119 | 19,971,127 7-05 1,764,912 62-3 1,068, 207 37-7 
TOU C65) eek tea es 8,122,179 | 26,739,905 8-56 2,104,334 67-4 1,017, 845 32:6 
TOUS Re tee ye oe 3,560,280 | 37,886,259 10-64 2,210, 744 62-1 1,349,536 37-9 
A RET AU ie etces mated tet LW mia nk Ty 38,498,981 | 41,941,267 11-99 2,428,706 69-4 1,070,275 30-6 
LO20 RAs & ei arta 4,024,826 | 61,183,060 15-22 2,777,422 69-0 1,247,404 31-0 
NESS TAEMS Wk oe A Nhe ree 3,273,131 | 52,900,872 16-16 2,180,578 66-6 1,092,553 33°4 
TODD CPE, de SEIU ae 3,923,940 | 50,735,361 12-93 2,912,608 74-2 1,011,332 25-8 
LV UAE ATs bse 4,654,663 | 57,119,596 12-27 3,270,433 70°3 1,384, 230 29-7 
LODE ASS, Oe E 4,647,201 | 57,777,640 12-43 8,316,951 71-4 1,330,250 28-6 
1925 ee eter ee 5,092,461 | 62,181,537 12-23 3,668,959 72-0 1, 423,502 28-0 
L926 eee ee Ge 5,621,305 | 68,100,303 12-14 4,229,567 75-2 1,391,738 24-8 
LOD Uae ae eee ene 5,929,456 | 70,284,895 11-85 | 4,387,687 74-0 | 1,541,769 26-0 


1—}xports of pulpwood in the calendar year 1928 were 1,532,266 cords. 


The exportation of raw pulpwood, as shown in the accompanying table, has 
increased but little since 1912, while the quantity consumed in Canadian pulp-mills 
has increased more than fivefold during the same period. In 1908, almost two- 
thirds of the pulpwood cut in Canada was exported in the raw or unmanufactured 
form. In 1927, with an increase of almost 350 p.c. in total production, the 
proportion exported has fallen to about one-fourth. 

The manufacture of pulp forms the second stage in this industry. This is 
carried on by mills producing pulp alone and also by paper manufacturers operating 
pulp-mills in conjunction with paper-mills for the purpose of providing their own 
raw material. Such mills usually manufacture a surplus of pulp for sale in Canada 
or for export. 

The supply of rags for paper making is distinctly limited and the material too 
expensive for the manufacture of cheap paper. Early paper makers experimented 
with fibres from the stems, leaves and other parts of numerous annual plants, but 
the small proportion of paper-making material recoverable from such sources led 
to experiments in the use of wood. Different species were tried, and finally spruce 
and balsam fir were found to be the most suitable for the production of all but the 
best classes of paper. 

The preliminary preparation of pulpwood is frequently carried on at the pulp- 
mill, but there are in Canada a number of “cutting-up” and “‘rossing”’ mills operating 
on an independent basis, chiefly for the purpose of saving freight on material cut at a 
distance from the mill or on material intended for exportation. Pulp logs are 
measured in board feet but the shorter material is measured by the cord (4’ by 4’ 
by 8’ of piled material), which is approximately equivalent to 500 feet board measure 
or to 90 cubic feet of solid wood. 

There are in Canada four methods of preparing wood pulp, one of which is 
mechanical and three chemical. In the mechanical method, green coniferous woods 
are preferred; spruce forms over 80 p.c. of the total, with balsam fir, hemlock and 
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jack pine. The barked and cleaned wood is held by hydraulic pressure against the 
surface of a revolving grindstone, the sticks lying with their length parallel to the 
width of the stone. The stone is constantly washed by water, which carries away 
the pulp in suspension. Mechanically prepared pulp or “groundwood”’ is used 
only for the cheaper grades of paper and board which are required only for a com- 
paratively short time. It contains all the wood substance, a large proportion of 
which is not durable. Mixed with chemical pulp, it is used for news, wall, cheap 
book, manila, tissue, wrapping, bag and building papers, and for box boards, con- 
tainer boards and wall boards. 

There are three methods of producing chemical fibre in use in Canada — the 
sulphite, sulphate (or kraft) and the soda processes, so-called because of the chemicals 
used in each case to dissolve out the non-fibrous or non-cellulose components of 
wood substance. Cellulose, which forms about 50 p.c. of wood substance, is the 
ideal paper-making material. It is a singularly inert substance, largely unaffected 
by ordinary chemical agents, atmospheric conditions, bacteria and fungi. High 
grade paper, being almost pure cellulose, will remain in perfect condition for cen- 
turies. Not only do the chemicals used separate out the cellulose, but they remove 
the fats and resins so troublesome in paper-making, and break down the substance 
which holds the cellulose fibres together, so that they can be later felted together 
into a strong sheet of paper. 

The previously barked and cleaned pulpwood is chipped in a machine which 
reduces the wood to particles about an inch long and a quarter of an inch thick, or 
smaller. These chips are screened, crushed and fed into digesters, where they are 
cooked in the presence of the various chemicals referred to. ‘The cooked chips are 
then “blown” into pits below the digesters and washed in preparation for screening. 

The sulphite process, which is the most important in use in Canada, depends 
on the action of a bisulphite liquor (a comparatively weak acid solution of a calcium 
and magnesium bisulphite) on the non-cellulose wood component. 

The woods used in this process in Canada are all coniferous. Spruce forms 
72 p.c., balsam 20 p.c. and hemlock 8 p.c. 

Sulphite fibre is used in the manufacture of newsprint paper, in which it forms 
about 20 p.c. of the pulp used, adding strength to the remaining 80 p.c. of ground- 
wood pulp. It is used for the better classes of white paper and boards, either pure 
or in mixture with other fibres. 

The soda process is the oldest chemical process, and depends on the action of 
an alkaline solvent, caustic soda, on the non-fibrous components. 


The resultant fibre is used in the manufacture of the best class of book, magazine 
and writing papers, as a filler mixed with stronger pulp. The result is a paper 
which lacks strength but can be readily finished to a good surface. 


The manufacture of sulphate or kraft pulp is a comparatively recent modi- 
fication of the soda process. It was first used in America by the Brompton Pulp 
and Paper Co., at East Angus, Quebec, in 1907. The process was first introduced 
with the intention of reducing the manufacturing cost of soda pulp by substituting 
salt cake (sodium sulphate) for the more expensive soda ash (sodium carbonate). 
Subsequent developments showed that, by an adaptation of this process, the superior 
strength of coniferous wood fibre could be taken advantage of, and at the present 
time the woods used are almost exclusively coniferous. Spruce heads the list with 
about 63 p.c. of the total, followed by jack pine with about 20 p.c., balsam with 
about 12 p.c., and other conifers in smaller proportions. The fibres so obtained are 
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VARIATIONS IN WOOD PULP PRODUCTION 1908-27 
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long, flexible and very strong, and are used in the manufacture of so-called kraft 
papers used for wrapping, bags, etc. 


Pulp Production.—Table 5 shows the total prdduction of pulp in Canada 
from 1908 to 1927 inclusive, together with the production of groundwood pulp and 
the production of fibre by the three chemical processes described. Statistics of 
values are not available from 1908 to 1916. 


5.—Pulp Production, Mechanical and Chemical, calendar years 1908-1927. 


ba x Total Production.1 Mechanical Pulp. Chemical Fibre. 
ears. — — 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
Tons. $ Tons. $ Tons. $ 

LODSMe ore ee ce, 363, C79 - 278,570 - 84, 509 - 

WOOO ae anes kis. oe 445, 408 - 325, 609 - 119, 799 - 

LOLO Rae ere 474, 604 - 370, 195 - 104, 409 - 

LOL IE ee Aas Pete Oe) | 496, 833 - 362,321 - 134,512 ~ 

MDA cca ate Seo ee ea a 682,632 - 499 , 226 - 183,406 - 

LOPS AIA obs eos 2 854, 624 - 600, 216 - 254,408 - 

LO aes Rae aR Re ame 934, 700 - 644, 924 ~ 289,776 - 

DOLD Pee ees 58s 1,074, 805 - 743,776 - 331,029 - 

TUN ol Se eo ae 1,296,084 - 827, 258 - 468, 826 - 
iL Pi ae cae ee eee 1,464,308 65,515,335 923,731 25,918, 811 540, 423 38,374,191 
AUG eer Re ON) 1,557,193 64, 356, 173 879,510 19512) 27 677,683 45, 243,446 
MOO RIS at ate ee 1,716, 089 73, 320, 278 990, 902 23,316, 828 TED Sf 50, 003, 450 
Hace easn see pests eke 1,960, 102 141,552,862 1,090,114 49, 890,337 848,528 90,053,999 
Meas cc eee ee 1,549, 082 78,338,278 931,560 32,313,848 612,467 45,929,513 
[SEAS ee oe er 2,150, 251 84, 947, 598 1,241,185 31,079,429 897,533 53,615, 692 
LE. Sen ey rae 2,475,904 99,073, 203 1,419,547 37,587,379 1,012,092 60,674,518 
iO es See er ae 2,465,011 90,323,972 1,427,782 36,165,901 986, 242 53,313, 823 
NGA ee ae ae aah. 2,772,507 100, 216,383 1,621,917 39,130,117 1,084, 992 59, 969,673 
SPAS. SG nae sae 3,229,791 115,154, 199 1,901,268 44,800,257 | 1,251,178 69, 220, 427 
NO esate Le Sree 3, 278,978 114,442,550 | 1,922,124 44,174,811 1,278,572 69, 169, 002 


1 These totals include some unspecified pulp and screenings. 


The steady growth of this industry up to 1920, when 1,960,102 tons of pulp 
were produced, will be seen from the above figures. There was a drop in production 
in 1921, but-production in 1922 more than overtook the previous year’s drop. : Since 
then, with the exception of 1924, each year has shown consistent growth in the 
annual production, the year 1927 creating a record for the industry, with a produc- 
tion of 3,278,978 tons. 


During 1927 there were 42 mills manufacturing pulp only and 42 combined 
pulp and paper-mills. These 84 establishments turned out 3,278,978 tons of 
pulp valued at $114,442,550, as compared with 3,229,791 tons of pulp, valued at 
$115,154,199, in 1926. Of the 1927 total for pulp, 2,262,542 tons, valued at $63,558,- 
345, were made in the combined pulp and paper-mills for their own use in manu- 
facturing paper. Of the remainder, 114,712 tons, valued at $5,925,550, were made 
for sale in Canada, while 901,724 tons, valued at $44,958,655, were made for export. 
As in the case of pulpwood, a part of the product at this stage of the industry provides 
raw material for the later stages, while the remainder has a definite market value as 
such. 


Well over half the production in 1927 was groundwood pulp and about a quarter 
unbleached sulphite fibre, these two being the principal components of newsprint 
paper. Bleached sulphite made up 9 p.c. and sulphate and soda fibre 8 p.c. The 
remainder was screenings, for which a considerable market has developed in recent 
years in connection with the manufacture of fibre boards. 

71120—20 
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Quebec produced over 53 p.c. of the pulp in 1927, with 30 p.c. from Ontario, 10 
p.c. from British Columbia and 6 p.c. from the Maritime Provinces. 


Pulp Exportation.—The following table gives the quantities of pulp exported 
by the principal pulp-producing countries of the world in 1927. Figures for 1913, 
the year immediately preceding the war, and for 1926 are shown for comparison. 
Figures of the exports of wood pulp from Canada in the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 
1925-28, will be found in Table 12 of the chapter on External Trade. In the 
calendar year 1928 the exports of wood pulp from Canada were 17,276,019 cwt. 


6.—Exports of Wood Pulp from it oe i Pulp-producing Countries of the 
World. 


Years ended Dec. 31— 


1913. 1926. 1927. 
Countries. | ———_—_—— 
Proportion 1927 of— 

Total Wood | Total Wood | Total Wood |—————- 

Pulp. Pulp. Pulp. Chemical. Mechanical. 

lb. lb. lb. lb. lb. 

Sweden. ccc. ose ae eee 2,224,626, 000} 3,311, 848,000] 3, 723,770,000) 2, 709,237,000] 1,014,533, 000 
Cann dase: 2°08 28s) uk eee 596,339,000) 2,011,558, 000] 1,758,308,000] 1,224,082, 000 534, 226, 000 
INORWAWE ait ae Soe 1,558, 049,000} 1,596,478,000) 1,615, 402,000 520,080,000) 1,095,322,000 
UnLaAN OM. cs ae: ee eee — | 1,007,711,000| 1,171, 052,000 841, 134,000 329,918,000 
Germany nes sion ee 412,083,000 533,591, 000 427,266, 000 417,994, 000 9,272,000 
eA tig Gra Sei ds Date pene hd kee 225,428, 900 256,363,000 245 , 945, 000 189,417,000 56,528,000 
Czechoslovakiaie:.gsean0. seen ~ 171, 275,000 203,711, 000 203,568, 000 143,000 
UnitecdiStates qa5 Ate. e ee 89,552,000 68, 450, 000 65,008, 000 59, 865,000 5,143,000 
Switzerland. Seems oP eee 14, 655, 000 23, 375, 000 26, 285, 000 23,376, 000 2,909,000 
‘Poland in.) ice Bee eee eae = 82,354, 000 19,386,000 19,345, 000 41,000 
INewioundland ye a.see ahee ee 115,595, 000 24,969, 000 8,263,000 = 8,263,000 
Total Principal Countries.. = | 9,037,972,000] 9,264,396, 000] 6,208,098, 669] 3,056,298, 000 


The total exports of the eleven principal pulp-exporting countries of the world 
in 1927 were 9,264,396,000 lb. or 4,632,198 short tons, of which Canada contributed 
about 19 p.c. While the exports of Sweden, the leading exporter, have increased 
over those of 1913 by only about two-thirds and are now decreasing, Canada’s 
exports during the same period have almost tripled and are still increasing, in spite of 
the increasing proportion of our total pulp production which is being further manu- 
factured into paper in Canadian mills. 


Paper Production.—The paper-making stage of the industry involves the 
consumption of wood pulp and other paper stock in the manufacture of paper and 
other pulp products. Accurate annual statistics for this part of the industry are 
only available for the years 1917 to 1927 inclusive. These are given in Table 7. 


During 1927 there were 42 combined pulp and paper-mills and 30 mills making 
paper only. These 72 establishments produced 2,468,691 tons of paper, together 
with certain miscellaneous pulp products, with a total value of $168,445,548, as 
compared to 2,266,143 tons, valued at $158,277,078, in 1926. Newsprint paper forms 
about 80 p.c. of the annual paper production in Canada. In 1927, the production 
of newsprint paper was 2,082,830 tons, valued at $132,286,729, making Canada the 
largest producer of newsprint in the world. Provisional figures for 1928 show 
2,382,011 tons. 


eal 
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7.—Summary of Paper Production in Canada, calendar years 1917-1927. 

» Newsprint Paper. Book and Writing Paper. Wrapping Paper. 
ears. an 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 

Tons. $ Tons. $ Tons. $ 
1 AO fA te AE Ai Rae a 689, 847 38, 868, 084 48,141 9,310,138 50,360 646, 750 
1D Shi eretne re rchate Serene 734,783 46,230, 814 48,150 10, 732,807 61,180 7,841,372 
LOR a cetietic dt ote <0 794,567 54,427,879 58, 228 12,571,000 59,697 7,979,418 
LO OLE ee ae Oa eS 875, 696 80,865,271 73,196 21, 868, 807 77,292 12,161,303 
ENA? OSPR eas ee ae 805, 114 78, 784,598 53,530 12,550,520 52,898 6, 634, 211 
MODE Rasen Matty tates «iis 1,081, 364 75,971,327 64, 808 12,560, 504 81,793 8,219, 841 
DDOE |e Rata cee oe 1,251,541 93,213,340 76,789 135582,185 84,912 7,666,174 
OSA N even es Soe cna 3 1,388,081 100, 276,908 67,934 12,605, 623 89,441 8,027,918 
DOR Peace mers diets Ad a 1,536,523 106, 268, 641 74, 724 13,145,407 91,417 8,130,102 
LIU tes Gaees Aaa 1,889,208 | 121,064,946 80, 403 14,765, 725 97,057 8,552,400 
RCP RA bhoraee -iney Peer 2,082,830 132,286, 729 75,072 12,916,469 102,707 9,607,828 

Boards. SO al at Total Paper. 
Years. Pu ; als f —_ wee en 

Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 

Tons. $ Tons. $ Tons. $ 
HKG, Poker Sayer ete 54,080 3,543, 164 11,261 1,382,205 853, 689 58,750,341 
LOLS Sern eae as 87,749 5,551,409 35, 862 3,267, 142 967, 724 73,123,544 
GG epee ce 137,678 8,892,046 40, 065 3,882,500 | 1,090,235 87, 752, 843 
AAU a ei A 158, 041 12,904, 662 30,726 4,222,724 1,214,951 132,022,767 
Tak Soe ie eS Ce eee 89,120 6,225,948 18,285 2,358,658 | 1,018,947 106,553,935 
INU). (he ane ee a ne 113,200 7,000,081 25,650 2,508,325 1,366, 815 106, 260, 078 
VSWR tek SOR es aU iO 130, 582 8,480, 233 45,479 5,042,488 | 1,589,303 127,984,370 
LUAU is Be Se a ee Tso,c02 8,228, 760 38, 033 4,256,469 | 1,718,741 133,395,673 
COED. Ee See Sire a 144, 646 8,378,621 37,395 4,757,406 | 1,884,705 140, 680,177 
OZ Gee eae nes teen Mo 155,469 8, 825, 804 44,006 5,068,203 | 2,266,143 158, 277,078 
OMe Stee a Ais « 161,497 8,985, 788 46,585 4,433,926 | 2,468,691 168, 445,548 


Newsprint made up over 84 p.c. of the total paper production in 1927, with 6 
p.c. of paper boards, 4 p.c. of wrapping paper, 3 p.c. of book and writing paper and 
about 2 p.c. of other miscellaneous papers. 
Quebec produced over half the total and Ontario about a third, with 


the remainder coming from British Columbia, New Brunswick, and Manitoba, the 
latter province being a new entrant to the field of paper production in 1927. 


World Production of Newsprint.—The world’s production of newsprint in 
1927 has been estimated at 6,420,000 tons, of which North America supplied 58 p.c. 
and Canada alone 33 p.c. The estimated production in 21 leading countries was 
as follows:— 


8.—Estimated Production of Newsprint Paper in 21 Leading Countries, 1927. 


Country. Production. Country. Production. Country. Production. 

tons. tons. tons 
ROP TIERCE cs ocads: cared 2,083,000 United States.......} 1, 486, 000 Great Britain....... 720, 000 
GOrimany.:........- BOD, OOO lp Sweden..+... 0.4 0.e 239,000 ADA Sear eae. teres 246,000 
Newfoundland....... 203) COON te Ruinland san) ee 900, 000 Him eNorwayiloeees ieee 192, 000 
IETANC Ose esse ss 121,000 |) Netherlands........ 715000*||~ebtalyersteces: reer 42,000 
PESOUO RUNG Suis os os Paces 50S 0004 Austriatces. oe abe. 55,000 || Czechoslovakia..... 45,000 
ecu la Weas SUR CO as Aon 2 S000 se EIStORIA see creraactretes 21,000 WenmM ark’ ses citeien 16,000 
TOUT Clery eaves «a 4s LENOO We OLeXICOcts te os ae eeu: 14,000 1 bib) Ria Wyehe soya ean 3,000 
Motalinc. i soe ak 6,420,000 


1Production of newsprint paper in Canada in 1928 is provisionally given as 2,382,011 tons. 
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Exportation of Newsprint Paper.—In the fiscal year 1908, exports of printing 
paper were for the first time separately recorded, and valued at $2,833,535. In the 
fiscal year 1913, when quantities were first shown, Canada exported 146,791 short 


~ tons valued at $5,692,126. In 1927 our exports of newsprint amounted to 1,881,865 


tons valued at $123,222,094, and ranked second only to wheat among the exports 
of the Dominion. For exports of newsprint and other paper in the fiscal years 
ended Mar. 31, 1925-28, see Table 12 of the chapter on External Trade. 

As early as 1913 Canada led the world in the exportation of newsprint, and 
since that date her exports have increased over sevenfold in quantity, whilé those 
of Germany, her nearest competitor, have less than tripled. The exports of 
the United States and of Great Britain have decreased in quantity during the 
period. The following table shows the exportation of newsprint from the 13 
principal exporting countries in 1913, 1926 and 1927, amounting in the aggregate 
in 1927 to 6,220,947,000 lb. or 3,110,473 short tons, of which Canada contributed 
60-5 p.c. or more than all the other 12 countries combined. Canada’s exports 
of newsprint paper undoubtedly exceed those of the rest of the world, reaching in 
the calendar year 1928 the record figure of 4,413,175,400 lb. 


9.—_Exports of Newsprint Paper from Principal Paper-producing Countries of the 
World, 1913, 1926 and 1927. 


— 


Rank Years ended Dec. 31— 
1927. Country. 
19138. 1926. 1927. 
lb. lb. lb. 
Pen Oe aC] a ee ie aN te ee ne tee ae 513,322,000 | 3,463,972,000 8,763, 731,000 
PREG EPID AN View reins Autres, Leki AR ae tae eres BRE 151,522,000 390,340, 000 440,900,000 
See UNG WHOUNG ANC ston PER ek (cers) oh eles on gues 99,510,000 238,076, 000 383,515,000 
APPA INGOT WAIVE. ok Gene fx clits eee PAE bits oka She Pee Ses 217,014,000 305, 163.000 380, 117, 000 
Mee S WOCLEIIS pyag tae ¢ sities S55 Soares oes 135,876,000 383,583, 000 378,507,000 
5° NEVE F900 Ly eee Sete sacle Oke Umea plete aac ated a Mra = 317,162,000 342,603,000 
oe WNTUCC ENO GON: v4 Se nie slo a eee 210,305,000 213,612,000 196, 294,000 
OMNES LT lebce fetes seni © OA ak ae 1c SE hes ae: 29,711,000 103,576, 000 112,590, 000 
GheqiNetheriandstiyn. dion: cate. ma es chew. bh ae - 71,385,000 73,325,000 
HOME DAT ware ers Fore rire wok, (ata p ey ieee) oss es ae 8: 6,540, 000 59,184,000 |. 63, 822, 000:. 
HieaMOZeECHOSIOV Aki ct. wht cohen one = 37,924, 000 38, 859, 000: 
iP a vciMitedss tates srar c+ ears S.J eeladebiee Sees 86, 602, 000 38,518,000 24,657, 000: 
POPES WAGZ ON ATIC Sey asp ap: moc | Meee veyed trod epee cea te 24,000 19,969,000 22,027,000: 
Total Principal Countries...... — | 5,642,464, 000 6, 220,947, 000 


Statistics of the Combined Pulp and Paper Industries.—While the 
manufacture of pulp and that of paper are properly two industries, the existence of 
combined pulp and paper mills makes it impossible to separate many of their sta- 
tistics. Considering the manufacturing part of the industry as a whole, there were 
altogether 114 mills in operation in 1927, as compared with 115 in 1926. The 
capital invested in 1927 amounted to $579,853,552, the employees numbered 32,876 


and their salaries and wages amounted to $45,674,293. If we disregard the pulp 


made “for own use” in the combined pulp and paper mills, the total value of the 


_ raw materials used in the industry as a whole amounts to $84,813,080 and the gross’ 


value of production to $219,329,753. The difference between these two or the net 
value of production represents the value added by manufacture and amounted in 
1927 to $134,516,673. Pulp and paper is now the most important manufacturing 
industry in Canada, foremost in wage and salary distribution since 1922, when it 
passed the sawmills. It has been the leading industry in gross value of pro- 
duction since 1925, when it replaced the flour mills, and also first in net value 
of production since 1920, when it outstripped the sawmills in this respect. Only 
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the manufacturing stages of the industry are considered in these comparisons, no 
allowance being made for the capital invested, men employed, wages paid nor 
primary products sold in connection with the woods operations which form such an 
important part of the industry as a whole but cannot be separated from woods 
operations carried on in connection with sawmills and other industries. If the 
$15,702,705 worth of exported pulpwood be taken into consideration, the gross 
total contribution of the pulp and paper industry toward a favourable trade balance 
for Canada in 1927 amounted to $179,459,362, representing the difference between 
exports and imports of pulpwood, pulp, paper and paper products. 

The United States market absorbs annually all of Canada’s pulpwood exports 
and over 87 p.c. of her pulp and paper shipments, and the remaining portion goes to 
the United Kingdom and other widely distributed overseas markets. Forty-one 
p.c. of the paper consumed in the United States is either of Canadian manufacture 
or is made from wood or wood pulp imported from Canada. 


Subsection 3.—The Lumber Industry.! 


The manufacture of lumber, lath, shingles and other products of the sawmill 
is the second most important industry in Canada depending on the forest for 
its raw materials. Annual statistics covering this and other forest industries were 
collected and published by the Forest Service of the Department of the Interior 
from 1908 to 1916. Since that date the work has been carried on by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, in co-operation with the Forest Service. 

The production of sawn lumber in Canada in 1920 reached a total of over 
four billion feet, board measure, the highest cut recorded since 1912. This was 
followed in 1921, however, by a period of depression which was general throughout 
all fields of industrial activity. The production of lumber in 1921 decreased by 
over a third and the average value by over $10 a thousand feet. Since that year 
there have been annual increases in cut for Canada as a whole. The tendency 
toward a decrease in production in Hastern Canada has been more than made up 
by the increased cut each year in British Columbia, which now produces over half 
the total. Table 10 gives the production of lumber, lath and shingles in each year 
from 1908 to 1926. 


10.—Lumber, Lath and Shingle Production in Canada, for the calendar years 


1908-1926. 
Lumber cut. Shingles cut. Lath cut. 
Years. == Rial ee So a 

Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 

M it. B.M. $ M $ M $ 
8,347,126] 54,338,036 1,499,396} 3,101,996 671,562 1,487,125 
3,814,942] 62,819,477 1,988,753] 3,701,182 822,124 1,979,034 
4,451,652] 70,609,233 1,976,640} 3,557,211 851,953] 1,943,544 
4,918,202] 75,830,954) 1,838,474) 3,512,078 965,235] 2,212,226 
4,389,723] 69,475,7841 1,578,343] 3,175,319 899,016} 2,064,622 
3,816,642] 65,796,438 1,485,279} 3,064,641 739,678] 1,783,283 
3,946,254] 60,363,369] 1,843,554] 3,688,746 625,010} 1,585,484 
3,842,676] 61,919,806] 3,089,470) 5,734,852 793,226) 2,040,819 
3,490,550) 58,365,349] 2,897,562) 5,962,933 665,588} 1,743,940 
4,151,703] 83,655,097} 3,020,956] 8,431,215 616, 949 1,828,018 
3,886,631} 103,700,620} 2,662,521) 8,184,448 438,100} 1,369,616 
3,819,750} 122,030,653] 2,915,309] 13,525,625 520,203] 2,157,758 
4,298,804] 168,171,987] 2,855,706] 14,695,159 762,031] 5,248,879 
2,869,307] 82,448,585] 2,986,580} 10,727,096 804,449} 4,188,121 
3,138,598} 84,554,172] - 2,506,956} 10,397,080] 1,031,420} 5,690,328 
3,728,445] 108,290,542) 2,718,650) 9,617,114) 1,153,735} 6,324,747 
3,878,942| 104,444,622] 3,129,501} 10,406,293 1,165,819} 5,975,253 
3,888,920} 99,725,519] 3,156,261] 11,154,773 1,292,963} 6,415,927 
4,185,140} 101,071,260} 3,299,397] 10,521,723 1,378,366] 6,527,060 


1 An article on “The History of the Canadian Lumber Trade’’, by A. R. M. Lower, M.A., appears at 
pp. 318-323 of the 1925 edition of the Canada Year Book. 
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The total number of sawmills, tie, shingle, lath, veneer, stave, heading and 
hoop mills and mills for the cutting-up and barking or rossing of pulpwood operating 
in 1926 was 2,780, as compared with 2,700 in 1925. The capital invested in these 
mills in 1926 was $175,186,704, the employees numbered 35,078 and their wages and 
salaries amounted to $34,925,391. The logs, bolts and other raw materials of the 
industry were valued at $78,921,416 and the gross value of production was $135,182,- 
592. The net production or the value added by manufacture in 1926 was 
$56,261,176. 

The lumber industry is the fourth most important manufacturing industry in 
Canada in gross value of products, being exceeded in this respect by the pulp and 
paper industry, flour-milling and slaughtering and meat-packing. It ranks first in 
total number of employees, second in wage and salary distribution and net value of 
production, and third in value of capital invested. 

The production of sawn lumber increased in quantity from 1925 to 1926 by 
7-6 p.c., shingle production by 4-5 and lath production by 6-6 p.c. The cutting-up 
and barking or “rossing’’ of pulpwood increased by 16-6 p.c. Other increases 
were reported in the production of box shooks, mill waste for fuel, pickets and poles 
and decreases in sawn ties, veneer, staves, heading and spool wood. The total gross 
value of production increased from $134,413,845 in 1925 to $135,182,592 in 1926. 

British Columbia comes first in total production, contributing over half the 
total cut of lumber and over 86 p.c. of the shingles. Ontario comes second, Quebec 
third and New Brunswick fourth. Douglas fir was the most important kind of 
lumber sawn, being produced almost entirely in British Columbia. Spruce is sawn 
in every province and comes second, with white pine, hemlock and cedar next in 
order of importance. Cedar is the most important shingle wood sawn. The 
conifers form about 95 p.c. of the total cut of all kinds of wood in this industry, with 
only 5 p.c. of the deciduous-leaved trees or hardwoods. 

Lumber Exportation.—The square timber trade reached its maximum 
development in the sixties, declined gradually and has now almost entirely disap- 
peared. With its decline came the increased exportation of deals and other sawn 
lumber, first to Great Britain and later to the United States. Our trade with this 
latter country has been from the first largely confined to planks, boards and dimen- 
sion stock. During the American Civil War our exports of forest products of all 
kinds to the United States for the first time exceeded those to Great Britain, but in 
late years this has become invariable. The total quantity of sawn lumber exported 
from Canada has changed little in the last 25 years, averaging about two 
billion feet board measure per annum. The exports in 1926 amounted to 2,142,- 
576,000 feet board measure, valued at $62,247,188, of which the United States took 
83 p.c. and Great Britain about 8 p.c. The exports of lumber, lath and shingles 
all declined in 1926 as compared with 1925. 


Subsection 4.—Summary of Primary Forest Production. 


For the purpose of comparing primary industries such as agriculture, fishing, 
forestry and mining, forestry production is here understood to consist of the total 
value of the products of woods operations, together with the net value of production 
in sawmills and pulp-mills. Forestry production, under this system of classification, 
amounted to $312,844,584 in 1926 or about 15 p.c. of the total primary production 
for the Dominion, which was estimated at $2,089,529,109. Forestry production 
therefore, stood in second place in this respect, being exceeded by agriculture with 
65 p.c. and followed by mining, with 11 p.e. 
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Subsection 5.—Other Forest Industries. 


Sawmills and pulp-mills draw their supplies of raw material direct from the 
forest in the form of logs and pulpwood, and produce sawn lumber, other sawmill 
products and pulp and paper. There are also a number of important industries 
which use these products as raw material for further manufacture. Some of them 
produce commodities made almost entirely of wood, wood pulp or paper, others 
manufacture articles in which wood is the most important component, and others 
produce articles in which wood is necessary but forms only a small proportion of the 
value. There are, in addition, a number of industries which use wood indirectly in 
the manufacture of articles which do not contain wood as a component part. The 
first class includes the manufacture of paper, sash, doors and other millwork and 
planing-mill products, boxes, baskets, cooperage and other containers, canoes, boats 
and small vessels, kitchen, bakers’ and dairy woodenware, wooden pumps, piping, 
tanks and silos, spools, handles, dowels and turnery. ‘The second class includes the 
manufacture of furniture, vehicles and vehicle supplies, coffins and caskets, etc., 
and the use of paper in printing and the manufacture of boxes, bags, stationery and 
paper goods. | . 

The third class, where wood has a secondary importance, includes the manu- 
facture of agricultural implements, railway rolling stock, musical instruments, 
brooms and brushes, etc. 


The fourth class could be said to include practically every form of industrial 
activity, as few, if any, of these are entirely independent of the use of wood, directly 
or indirectly. 


Subsection 6.—Summary of Forest Utilization. 


A classification based on the chief component material in the products of each 
manufacturing establishment is now largely used in comparing manufacturing 
industries and for external trade classification. Under this system most of the 
forest industries fall in the wood and paper group. In 1926 the gross value of pro- 
duction for all classes of manufactured products amounted to $3,247,803,438, of 
which total the wood and paper group contributed $600,064,661 or about 18 p.c. 
It was exceeded in this respect by the vegetable products with 20 p.c. and followed 
by the iron and steel group with 16 p.c. of the total. Of the nine groups of industries 
into which the industrial census is divided, the wood and paper group, which includes 
the manufacture of lumber, pulp and paper as well as the wood and paper-using 
industries, heads the lists in number of establishments with 6,751, in capital invested 
with $929,589,278, in total number of employees with 134,185 and in salary and 
wage distribution with $260,916,729. 


In few industries does manufacture add a higher percentage to’ the value of 
raw material used than in the wood and paper-using industries; in the manufacture 
of pulp and paper this percentage is 252 and in the lumber industry, 171. By the 
manufacture of lumber into planing-mill products the value is increased by a further 
191. p.c.,.. For the wood and paper group as a whole the net value of production or the 
value added by manufacture in 1926 was $339,062,685, or 130 p.c. of the value of 
raw materials used. In this respect the wood and paper group of industries also 
surpasses all the other groups of manufactures. Further details are given in the 
Manufactures chapter on pp. 416 and 417 of the present volume. 


a 
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The forests of Canada contribute an important part of her total export trade. 
In 1926 the wood and paper group of exports amounted to $286,305,842 or about 
22 p.c. of the total export trade of $1,268,581,976. This group was exceeded in 


_this respect only by the agricultural and vegetable products, with 46 p.c. and fol- 


lowed by the mineral products, with 15 p.c. of the total. Forest products are also 
prominent among the individual items of exportation. Newsprint paper is second 
only to wheat on the list and sawn lumber and wood pulp come fourth and fifth. 
The gross contribution of the forest toward a favourable trade balance for Canada 
amounted to $232,892,527 in 1926. 


Subsection 7.—Forest Depletion and Increment. 


Fire Losses.—No accurate summing up of forest fire losses in Canada’s forests 
has ever been made, but it has been estimated that 60 p.c. of the original forest has 
been burned, 13 p.c. has been cut for use and 27 p.c. remains. Though the loss of 
merchantable timber has been greatly reduced in recent years by forest protective 
services and the education of the public, it still constitutes a serious drain on our 
resources. At a low estimate fire destroys annually about 900 million cubic feet 
of merchantable timber and the young growth on 1,300,000 acres. 


Since the historic Miramichi fire which burned along the valley of the Mira- 
michi river in New Brunswick in 1825 there have been a number of disastrous forest 
fires. About 1845 vast areas were burned over west of lake Superior. Some years 
later a very extensive fire burned along the Height of Land from lake Timiskaming 
to Michipicoten. In 1871 a fierce fire swept more than 2,000 square miles of forest 
from lake Nipissing westward along the north shore of Georgian bay. About the 
same time the greater part of the Saguenay and Lake St. John district, in Quebec, 
was swept by one of the most destructive fires on record. Two other fires in 1891 
and 1896 devastated over 2,000 square miles of country in the southern Algoma 
district. In Quebec, the country along the line of the Quebec and Lake St. John 
railway also suffered by a number of disastrous forest fires. 


During more recent times, a series of disastrous fires swept over Northern 
Ontario. -A number of isolated fires around the mining camp of Porcupine culmin- 
ated, on July 11, 1911, in a conflagration which resulted in the loss of 72 lives and 
property damages estimated at $3,000,000. In 1916, fires in the same general 
region were responsible for the deaths of at least 224 people. In 1922 a third fire 
destroyed the town of Haileybury and other centres. In 1908, a fire originating in 
the forest around Fernie, British Columbia, destroyed that city. Every year thou- 
sands of acres are devastated by fires of less individual importance, which in the 
aggregate are rapidly depleting our forest resources. 


Speaking generally, there are two annual periods in Canada when the forest 
fire hazard is highest—in the spring, after the disappearance of the snow, when 
the forest floor is dry and the green underbrush has not yet developed, and again 
in the fall when the green growth is dead and the ground is covered with dry leaves. 
Statistics collected by the different government administrations and the Quebec 
protective associations show that over 95 p.c. of the fires of known origin are due 
to human carelessness and therefore preventable. Campers, settlers and railways 
are responsible for most of the fires whose origin is determined. Other causes, 
including lumbering operations, lightning and incendiarism, account for smaller 
proportions. 
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Losses through Insects and Fungi.—From 1912 to 1923 the spruce bud- 
worm caused tremendous damage to the spruce and balsam fir forests in Hastern 
Canada. In Quebec, it was estimated that 100 million cords of pulpwood were 
destroyed by this insect, and in New Brunswick the loss was placed at 15 million 
cords. In this region the active stage of the infestation is now practically over, but 
the insect is now causing damage in Northern Ontario and Cape Breton island. 
Other insects, though not as destructive as this one, entail a heavy drain on the 
forest. The loss caused by the various forms of rot and other fungous diseases is 
probably not less than that caused by insects under normal conditions. ‘The butt 
rot is especially prevalent in balsam fir, and the value of the hardwoods is also greatly 
decreased by rot. 


Summary of Losses and Increment.—The annual consumption of standing 
timber for use amounts to about 2,708,000,000 cubic feet. At a very low estimate, 
fire destroys annually about 900,000,000 cubic feet of merchantable timber and 
the young growth on 1,300,000 acres of various ages. The destruction occasioned 
by insects, fungi and windfall is not known, but is estimated at 800,000,000 cubic 
feet per annum. It may be safely estimated that the forests of Canada are being 
depleted at the rate of upwards of 4,400,000,000 cubic feet per annum. With about 
665,800 square miles of timber in a growing condition, an average annual increment 
of 10 to 11 cubic feet per acre would be quite possible under forest management and 
would cover this depletion, but in view of the destruction of young growth which 
occurs and the deterioration of the forests and the soil, caused by repeated fires, 
there is little hope that this increment is being produced at the present time through- 
out Canada, although particular areas are producing greatly in excess of this quan- 
tity. 


CHAPTER X.—THE FUR TRADE. 


Historical Sketch.—The place which the fur trade held during the French 
régime in Canada, when for a century and a half it was at once the mainspring of 
discovery and development and the curse of settled industry, is familiar history. 
Later, the Hudson’s Bay Company may be said with truth to have held the West 
until the Dominion had grown to absorb it, bequeathing to the civilization which 
came after a native race accustomed to the white man and an example of organiza- 
tion and discipline that was of lasting value. The salient facts in the story are 
given in the following paragraphs:— 

From the earliest times the Basque and Breton fishermen from the “banks’”’ 
had traded for furs. As the French court demanded more and more furs, adven- 
turers came for the latter trade exclusively. Pont-Gravé and Chauvin built Tadous- 
sac in 1599 as a centre for this trade with the Indians of the Saguenay, and when 
trade routes were discovered farther inland, the founding of Quebec and Montreal 
followed. The French Government from the first granted monopolies of the fur 
trade, always on the condition that the company should bring to Canada a stated 
number of settlers. But settlement and the fur trade could never go together— 
settlement, by driving fur-bearing animals farther afield, made trade increasingly 
expensive—and the great profits of the fur trade, together with its freedom and 
romance, took all the adventurous from the rational pursuits of settlers. Trade 
spread west and south by the river routes, convoys bringing the furs yearly to Mont- 
real and Quebec. The de Caen Company, in the seventeenth century, sent yearly 
to France from 15,000 to 20,000 pelts. ‘‘Beaver’’ was made the Canadian currency. 

In the meantime, English navigators had been seeking a Northwest Passage 
to the Orient. By 1632 their efforts came to an end with little practical result. 
Hudson bay, however, had been accurately charted, so that when the first English 
fur-trading ships came some 30 years later, they sailed by charted routes to a safe 
harbour. The first expedition came at the instigation of Radisson and Groseil- 
liers, two French coureurs des bois who had travelled in the rich fur country north 
of lake Superior. They had sought aid in France, but being repulsed turned to 
England. The charter of the ‘‘Adventurers of England trading into Hudson’s 
Bay” was obtained in 1670 by Prince Rupert, who became first governor of the 
company (whence the name Rupert’s Land). In 1676, merchandise costing £650 
was sent to the bay, and the furs got by barter sold in England for £19,500. The 
dividend on the stock of £10,500 was sometimes as high as 100 p.c. During the 
struggle with the French, beginning about 1685, no return was made, but with the 
English victory the company resumed payments, usually amounting to 20 p.c. per 
annum. Forts were built on Hudson bay and James bay at the mouths of rivers; 
the company, as monopolist, waited for the furs to be brought to its posts. 

With the Seven Years’ War, the fur trade from the south passed out of the 
hands of the French, and until 1771 the English were busy re-discovering the old 
French routes to the West. A period of open competition followed. The dis- 
coverer of a new fur district was soon followed by competitors who undersold him 
and were undersold by him until some or all were ruined and left for new fields. 
The Northwest Company, founded in 1783-4, was a result of such competition. 
No capital was deposited, but each party supplied a proportion of the articles 
needed for trade. The Northwest Company pursued a vigorous policy, founding 
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posts to control all the best fur districts. ‘The Hudson’s Bay Company felt the 
keenness of the competition, and was forced to abandon its ancient policy of waiting 
for furs to be brought to the bay. By 1816, the rivals had absorbed or ruined eleven 
other partnerships, and were themselves on the verge of ruin. Finally, in 1821, 
the two were joined under the name of the older company. The Northwest Com- 
pany brought with it the control of the Pacific and Arctic watersheds, to be added 
to the lands draining into Hudson bay, and over the whole region the Hudson’s 
Bay Company secured legal recognition of its monopoly of the fur trade. There 
followed 40 years of great prosperity. The company’s rights of exclusive trading 
in Indian territory expired in 1859, and ten years later it surrendered its other 
privileges. In return, Canada granted £300,000 to the company, as well as lands 
about its trading posts, and one-twentieth of the land in the fertile belt between 
the North Saskatchewan river and the United States boundary. The Hudson’s Bay 
Company thereupon became a trading company, with no extraordinary privileges, 


The Modern Industry.—Great changes have come over the trade in recent 
years. The railway has revolutionized conditions wherever its influence reaches. 
Steamboats now ply upon the larger lakes and rivers. Rising values have led to 
new processes of treatment and to the utilization of products once rejected. Com- 
petition has been encouraged, and new territory is eagerly sought as in the days 
prior to 1821. The modern competition, though it ranges throughout Canada, has 
centred at Edmonton, on the edge of the great preserve. Winnipeg is now the 
chief collecting and distributing point of the Hudson’s Bay Company, though 
Moose Factory is visited once a year, as formerly, by a vessel from London. Mont- 
real collects the furs of the Ottawa valley and the Quebec hinterland, and receives 
the bulk of the supplies. 

During the Great War, the important market changed from London to the 
United States. Of the $5,100,000 worth of undressed furs exported to England 
and the United States in 1914, England received $3,000,000; in 1919, out of 
$13,300,000 worth, only $3,700,000 went to England., Figures of exports in recent 
fiscal years will be found in Table 12 of the chapter on External Trade. 

At the close of the war, Montreal took a position as an international fur market, 
holding the first Canadian fur auction sales in 1920, when 949,565 pelts, valued at 
$5,057,114, were disposed of. At the auction sales held in Montreal in 1927 there 
were 1,344,212 pelts sold for $6,273,755. Sales are also held at Winnipeg and 
Edmonton. <A growing industry is that of the dressing and dyeing of furs. In 1926 
the number of fur skins treated in Canadian plants was 5,444,739, compared with 
4,190,351 in 1925. . The plants in operation numbered 11 in 1926, 10 in 1925 and 8 
in 1924. 

. Improved methods of capture, together with the advance of lumbering, mining 
and agricultural settlement, have driven fur-bearing animals farther and farther 
afield. Close seasons have been declared for Russian sable, Bolivian chinchilla and. 
Canadian beaver, but even this has been insufficient, as is shown by a continued 
decrease of the numbers of the animals. The fur trade has taken other methods to 
supply the demand by re-naming common and despised furs and by encouraging 
the use of the furs of domestic animals. About 40 years ago, Persian lamb, astrachan 
and broadtail, the product. of the Karakul sheep, came into general use. Several 
Karakul sheep farms are now established in Canada, the largest of which is situated 
in Alberta. Of fur-bearing wild animals the fox has proved the best suited for 
domestication. The successful breeding of the fox on fur farms came in the period 
of rising prices after 1890, with the introduction of woven wire fencing. Other 
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animals have been domesticated, though less successfully than the fox—raccoon, 
mink, marten, skunk, muskrat and beaver. For areview of the fur farming industry 
of Canada, see pp. 259 to 261 of the 1927-28 edition of the Year Book. 


Conservation.—The conservation of the wild life of Canada has been made 
a special object of Government policy through the organization, in 1916, of the 
Advisory Board on Wild Life Protection, to co-ordinate the efforts of various Depart- 
ments and Branches of the Dominion Government in matters relating to the con- 
servation of the wild life resources of Canada. The Northwest Game Act and 
the Migratory Birds Convention Act are the most important subjects to which the 
attention of the Board is specially directed and upon which it makes recommenda- 
tions. In addition, the Board investigates and studies all problems relating to the 
protection and better utilization of all fur-bearing animals, “big game’? mammals 
and to bird life, whether game birds, tnsectivorous birds or others. The Board serves 
entirely without remuneration and in the twelve years of its existence has incurred no 
expenditure. 


In all provinces and territories of the Dominion, regulations governing the 
taking of fur-bearing animals are in force, and most kinds are protected during 
certain seasons of the year. In cases where special protection is necessary to avoid 
extermination of the species, the killing of the animals is prohibited for a period of 
years. Licenses are required for trapping and trading, and a direct revenue is 
derived by the provinces and territories from raw furs. 


Fur Trade Statistics.—Statistics of the number and value of raw furs and 
skins taken were collected at the decennial censuses of 1881 and subsequently till 
1911, the figures showing a value of $987,555 taken in 1880, $768,983 in 1890, 
$899,645 in 1900 and $1,927,550 in 1910. In 1920 the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
commenced the annual collection of returns from fur traders, and the figures of 
pelts taken and their value are given for the eight available years in Table 1. The 
high value shown in 1920 is due to the inflated prices of that time. Since 1921 the 
general tendency has been toward increased numbers and values. 


Details by provinces of the number of pelts taken in the two latest years are 
given in Table 2, and details by kinds in Table 3. In the latter it will be noted that 
foxes, taken together, are the leaders, followed by muskrats and beavers. Muiunks, 
coyotes and martens each contributed in the year ended June 30, 1927, over $1,000,000 
to the fur production of Canada. 


1.—Summary of the Numbers and Values of Pelts purchased by Traders from 
Trappers and Fur Farmers, years ended June 30, 1920-1927. 


Pelts. Value 
Years ended June 30. of pelts. 
No. $ 
EOP ost 3h Ap ot geet Rs A Pee NA PS RE eR ge ERR SS. irl eae Pe Ee 3,600,004 | 21,387,005 
te ENS ea RP A turer oa A ehh. cin amie, enea hea Mea raRANe 2,936,407 10,151,594 
Ue: tos Di a RNS ee a Rare Arr ae paren MODINE P BAY Hse ye arts Sas 4,366,790 | 17,488,867 
I See eer ete uc BE, RLS TEE en ts ctl detach o ell. week shots Comme: 4,963,996 | 16,761,567 
a RES PES Glee SAN Vote Fs ta pelos acu eyaces ope Te Te ee ea hs 4,207,593 15,643,817 
LEHI. oo) a nS ae ee a Rays Ce ee RO Peer re Ryo 3 ie Lee RS 3, 820,326 15,441,564 
Bea AERP WE lon Ga EK Stel Sire! RAN WANE arte tele iw the lent t aie teloisvutat erat Ahoee Meal & -s-< aharcqens 3,686, 148 15,072, 244 


panied. pata ee BS ce os nba a aan eR a a shar 4.989.233 | 18,864,126 
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2.—Numbers and Values of Pelts purchased by Traders from Trappers and Fur 
Farmers, years ended June 30, 1926 and 1927. 


Number of Pelts. Value of Pelts. 

Provinces. -— | FT  - 
1925-26. 1926-27. 1925-26. 1926-27. 

$ $ 
Prince Md wardulsandsemeees aaa bette ee ean ee 4,944 7,449 308, 687 480, 342 
Nova Scotiat. 720) chk, sod eee, fer ae en onan 60,912 45,354 301,450 312,030 
New Brunswitk*oc.a: coos melee oe te ene ee ils cee eee 63,124 65,561 288, 252 428,667 
QUEbECR Ey: ERAS nee ot Ae ee ate Aah eek ae 269,875 297,123 | 2,250,809 3,065,323 
ONtahiO tenia Socket ee A ee ee ee eer eee: 696,413 781,868 | 3,491,512 3,919,491 
Manitoba... :tte cee heck coe en Renae. fern 600, 536 364,713 | 1,869,904 1,618,368 
Saskatchewaniee drach stm Pe patie coe ee. See ee 650, 811 559,988 | 1,370,554 1,621,436 
WATS Or bea ts tikes See sche data ee lo a OPA Si ne eet 975,855 SYR BORE 1 ON rz! 2,256,353 
British Columbia. see Se eee eee 153,574 212,096 | 1,121,620 1,798,026 
PUK ON tes: Maia, Bootes eB eers to eta EOL ee — BG AON 25,991 320, 803 382,261 
Northwest Territonieste: tee oe sae eee: 174,337 203,765 1,625,875 2,981, 829 
Totalifor Canadact 4 \es4-2ee es eee 3,686,148 | 4,289,233 | 15,072,244 | 18,864,126 


3.—Kind, Number, Total Value and Average Value of Pelts of Fur-bearing Animals 
Yaw ieee ie by Traders from Trappers and Fur Farmers, years ended June 30, 
1926 and 1927. 


gee Number of Pelts. Total Value of Pelts. |Average Value per Pelt. 
<inds. SS ann EERE —— ee 
1925-26. 1926-27. 1925-26. 1926-27. 1925-26. 1926-27. 
$ $ $ $ 

1BY:HO Figey veg eas atte ak OES Oe ee 13,373 22,089 46, 603 156, 441 3°48 7-08 
Bear, black and brown...... 6,096 6,150 41,470 39, 804 6-80 6:47 
1B Yetan ofa PA is Oe or ue as a 37 44 Pat ie 786 7-49 17-86 
Beamw liter yg amie cele 330 203 3,012 3, 711 10-64 18-28 
Bear, unspecified............ fel 224 668 2,706 8-68 12-08 
BCA VOL i eons eileen atee 111,707 100,364 2,208,855 2,292,871 19-77 22-85 
Coyote or prairie wolf....... 94,698! 93,627 789,315 1,113,453 8-34 11-89 
Ermine (weasel)............ 482,211 493,146 640, 833 727,698 1-33 1-48 
Fisher or pekan............. 5, 899 7,893 219, 806 405, 045 37°27 51-32 
HOS CLOSED ae eee ene 21,730 17,408 Doo lis 793,470 24-53 45-58 
OX, BOGS 2. einai) Wa 2 camer a 90,745 74,391 1,274,816 1,511,891 14-05 20-32 
Hoxvsil ver eure tne: seo 12,464 18,398 987,246 1,674, 342 79-21 91-01 
Ox! DING 33, Sanden ee 3872 291 18,609 US SALT 50-00 64-53 
OX pWhItes-.. meee 35, 026 51,262 1,091, 144 2,237,076 81-15 43-64 
Hox, umspecitiedis.s one 798 949 7,878 16,947 9-87 17-86 
SVX cee ere eee ee ee eT 33,054 28,706 607, 459 906,477 18-38 31-58 
Marten or sable............. - 36,940 42,048 676,405 1,046,819 18-31 24-90 
VEIN eve eh Wg de iy 156,658 93,056 2,024,866 1,426,817 12-93 15-33 
Mirsierate. sere ton. ee ee 1,953,545 1, 774,954 3,014,175 3,341,446 1-54 1-88 
Otter ke Woe Pi ie Were aoa 10, 644 9,385 249 , 285 252,756 23-42 26-93 
TRIAD DIL. ce ii Sasi. Creo 427,567 1,234,850 25, 745 123,700 0-06 0:10 
RACCOONS Ea ee ee eee ee 32,045 27,677 QOS la 210,810 6-38 7-62 
Skulker sens arctic senate 130,072 94,521 204, 234 154,720 1-57 1-64 
Squirrels ono reses soe 2,640 63, 294 261 6,586 0-10 0-10 
Wildcat: eer eas. ok: 8,324 8,403 17,578 Pal les 5-29 8-00 

OLE Sule. cusja 3 eve eee ee ae es 13,611} 18,539 153,623 328 , 836 11-29 17-74 
Wolverine or carcajou....... Pols 1,595 13,758 29,994 12-36 18-80 
Caribownes tem erence. 4 170 15 682 3-75 4-01 
1D Y2(eh dia k SARA aA oR 2 ANE Bis 6,789 (e300 9,779 5,616 1-44 0-76 
Moose. SES ae, cree e 876 1,309 2,997 3,657 3-42 2-79 
Mountain contac ce etn 5 » 6 4 2-00 2-00 
Mountain sheep............. 3 3 5 5 1-67 1-67 
Panther or cougar........... 9 372 38 QaZo2, 4-22 6-00 
Wiveticath. 0) fem sees te. cen 229 275 103 184 0-45 0-67 
WIOMESTIC Cabins. ce echin 859 1,280 250 501 0-29 0-39 


Se ee ee ee 


Total for Canada.......| 3,686,148 | 4,289,233 15,072,244 | 18,864,126 = = 


1 Coyote pelts in Manitoba are included with wolf pelts in 1925-26. 


CHAPTER XI.—THE FISHERIES. 
Section 1.—The Early Fisheries. 


Fishing is one of the earliest and most historic industries of Canada. From 
a date which precedes authentic record, the Normans, the Bretons and the Basques 
were on the cod-banks of Newfoundland. Cabot, in 1498, when he first sighted th 
mainland of North America, gave it the name of “‘Bacalaos”’, the Basque word 
for codfish, which he found already in use among those hardy seamen. Cape 
Breton, one of the oldest place-names in America, is another memorial of the early 
French fishermen—and the Spaniards and the Portuguese were but little behind. 
Fernandez de Navarette mentions all three as frequenters of the Grand Bank before 
1502. The fishing was by hand lines over barrels made fast to the bulwarks to 
prevent fouling, the vessels remaining during fine weather, then returning to France 
with from 30,000 to 50,000 cod. Voyages along the coast soon showed the cod as 
plentiful inshore as on the outer banks, and it became common for a crew to anchor 
in a bay, erect a hut on shore, and make daily excursions to the fishing grounds— 
the product being salted and dried on land and at the end of the season shipped to 
France. Jacques Cartier, when he went up the St. Lawrence in 1534, found traces 
everywhere of these early “(Captains Courageous” and their rivalries in arms, as 
well as in the capture of the teeming product which had tempted them so far from 
home. An establishment of the kind just mentioned was founded at Tadoussac 
by Chauvin in 1599. Soon the fishermen began to stay all winter and thus to erect 
permanent fishing settlements. Fishing, therefore, may well be regarded as the 
first industry to be systematically prosecuted by Europeans in what is to-day the 
Canadian domain. It has never since ceased to yield a perennial harvest to both 
Europe and America. 

By the Treaty of Utrecht in 1713, Britain became the owner of Newfoundland 
and excluded France from fishing and drying fish on certain sections of the coast, 
but France retained the fisheries of Cape Breton and the gulf. The Seven Years’ 
War (1756-1763) put a stop to continuous fishing. At its close, the Robin family 
of Jersey came to Canada, and gradually acquired the former French fishing stations. 
Until the arrival of the Loyalists, all other fishing but cod was neglected. Inshore 
fisheries alone (including those of the Labrador coast) were developed during this 
phase; no deep-sea fishing vessel put out from Lunenburg, now the chief centre of 
the deep-sea fishery, until 1873. 


Section 2.—The Canadian Fishing Grounds. 


The fishing grounds of the Dominion of Canada are perhaps the most extensive 
in the world. On the Atlantic, from Grand Manan to Labrador, the coast line, 
not including the lesser bays and indentations, measures over 5,000 miles. The 
bay of Fundy, 8,000 square miles in extent, the gulf of St. Lawrence, fully ten times 
that size, and other ocean waters, comprise not less than 200,000 square miles, 
or over four-fifths of the area of the fishing grounds of the North Atlantic. In 
addition there are on the Atlantic seaboard 15,000 square miles of inshore waters 
controlled entirely by the Dominion. Large as are these areas, they represent only 
a part of the fishing grounds of Canada. Hudson bay, with a shore 6,000 miles in 
length, is greater in area than the Mediterranean sea; the Pacific coast of the 
Dominion measures 7,180 miles in length and is exceptionally well sheltered; whilst 
throughout the interior is a series of lakes bate together contain more than half 
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of the fresh water on the globe, Canada’s share of the Great Lakes alone amounting 
to over 34,000 square miles, a total which of course does not include lake Winnipeg . 
(9,457 square miles), lake Manitoba and others of even greater area. 

Still more important than the extent of the Canadian fishing grounds is the 
quality of their product. It is an axiom among authorities that food fishes improve 
in proportion to the purity and coldness of the waters from which they are taken. 
Judged by this standard, the Canadian cod, halibut, herring, mackerel, whitefish 
and salmon are the peers of any in the world. It is possible, therefore, to state 
that by far the most valuable fisheries of the western hemisphere, if not of the globe, 
belong to Canada. 

It will be seen from the above that itis impossible to deal with the Canadian 
fisheries in the aggregate; they are those of a continent rather than of a country, 
and are of corresponding diversity. Omitting the tremendous Hudson bay and 
peri-Arctic region, which extends from Ungava to Alaska and is known to contain 
a number of valuable food fisheries in addition to its whaling grounds, the Canadian 
fisheries may be divided into Atlantic, inland and Pacific fisheries. 


The Fishing Grounds of Canada. 


‘” , PACIFIC COAST LINE Z 180 MILES 


ATLANTIC -COAST LINE 
5000 MICES - 
“UP SHORE LINE ®. 5°. 6)! 
OF i 
HUDSON 
: aN BAY ‘ 

’ CONTAINING HALF TH ere 6000 MILES 
COS) FRESH WATER OF THE WORLD: 4 a ti 


Pee eg "5 & ‘s LAWRENG 
, On: Y ay MILES |. 


BAY oF FUNDY 
8000 §Q. MILES 


Atlantic, Pishing: Grounds. (eal... aca se 200,000 square miles. 
TolandaWaterd. Aad. eater man eee eee ee 137,000 
Hudson Bay is. ee eee a oe Oe 567.000 < 


Estuarian Fisheries of British Columbia and Pacific Ocean Fisheries. 


Atlantic Fisheries.—These were the first Canadian fisheries in point of time, 
and until 1918 they remained the most important in aggregate value of product. 
Cod, halibut, haddock, hake, herring, mackerel, lobster, oyster, hair seal and white 
whale fisheries are included. The estuarian and inland waters of the Maritime 
Provinces and of Quebec are sometimes considered as distinct; if they are added 
the list of products would embrace the salmon, the shad, the gaspereau (alewife), 
the smelt, the striped bass, the tom cod, the trout and the maskinongé. Conditions 
are fairly uniform throughout these fisheries, which are commonly divided into the 
inshore and deep-sea fisheries. The inshore or coastal fishery is carried on in small 
boats, usually motor-driven, with crews of two or three men, and in small vessels 


~) 
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with crews of from four to seven men. The means of capture employed by boat 
fishermen are gill nets and hooks and lines, both hand lines and trawls; trap 
nets, haul seines and weirs are operated from the shore. Haddock as well as cod 
is a staple product; during the spring and summer it is split and salted, but the 
important season is the autumn, when the fish are shipped fresh or else smoked and 
sold as finnan haddie. ‘The deep-sea fisheries are worked by vessels of from 40 to 
100 tons, carrying from 12 to 20 men, operating with trawl lines from dories. The 
fleets operate on the various banks, such as Grand Bank, Middle Ground and 


Banquereau. The vessels, built by native hands, remain at sea sometimes for 


months at a time, and in the hands of sailors who have no superior seldom come to 
grief. When they return, the fish, which have been split and salted on board, are 
taken ashore, washed and dried. The West Indies are the chief market for this 
product. No cod fish in the world stands the tropical climate like that cured by 
Nova Scotian fishermen. Steam trawling, as it is carried on in the North Sea, was 
introduced on the Atlantic coast of Canada several years ago. There are now 
several steam trawlers operating from Nova Scotian ports. They operate practically 
the whole year and their catches are utilized entirely for the fresh fish trade. 

Lobstering is another distinctive industry. In 1870, there were three lobster 
canneries on the Atlantic coast of Canada; to-day the canneries number almost 500 
and give work to nearly 7,000 people; 30,000,000 lobsters is a normal catch. The 
difficulty of enforcing regulations as to the capture of undersized and spawning 
lobsters offers a constant problem in connection with the output, but a decline is 
now thought to have been arrested. Oysters, once plentiful everywhere, are now 
found in somewhat diminished quantities. In New Brunswick the canning of 
sardines, which are young herrings and not a distinct type of fish, is second only 
to lobstering. 

- The fishing population of the Maritime Provinces is a specialized and stable 
industrial class. The coast fisheries are operated from April to November, or to 
January in sheltered districts, and though the larger vessels work all winter, several 
thousand men are available for a time each year for other employment. This 
they find about the small plots of land which most of them own or occupy, in the 
lumber camps of New Brunswick or in the collieries of Nova Scotia. A few from 
Lunenburg and other centres engage in the West Indian trade. Apart from restric- 
tions of weather and close seasons, the prevailing method of paying the men on 
shares has a further tendency in years of low catches or prices to drive them into 
subsidiary occupations. 

In view of the various disabilities attaching to the industry, an Act of the 
Provincial Legislature of Nova Scotia was passed in 1905, which provided for the 
organization of fishermen’s unions or “stations” throughout the province, in affilia- 
tion with a central body, to meet annually for the discussion of common problems 
such as-transportation facilities, the cordage supply, prices, methods of catching and 
curing fish, etc. Several successful conventions were held. In New Brunswick 
similar legislation was enacted. After a few years’ existence, however, the unions 
ceased to operate, and fishing activities are again prosecuted independently by the 
various individuals and firms interested. 


Inland Fisheries.—The Great Lakes and tributary waters of the St. Law- 
rence form a second great division of the Canadian fisheries. Whitefish, trout, 


. pickerel and lake herring are the most important commercial fishes of Ontario, 


though pike, sturgeon and coarse fish yield a fair return. The Quebec inland fisheries 
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are comparatively unimportant. The story of the Great Lakes fisheries is one of 
reckless early depletion and subsequent slow recovery through re-stocking. Single 
hauls of 90,000 whitefish were once common; in the Detroit river the fish used to 
be driven into pens where they were captured or dried by the hundreds of thousands, 
to be used later as fertilizer. All this reaped its due reward in barren waters and 
a demoralized market. The season on the Great Lakes lasts from six to eight 
months, and though fishing through the ice is followed by many, a large number 
depend on miscellaneous employment between the seasons. Moving westward, 
lake Winnipeg, lake Winnipegosis, lake Manitoba and the smaller lakes to the north 
and west furnish most of the fish products of Manitoba. Whitefish and pickerel 
are the chief products, but pike, tullibee, goldeye and many other varieties abound. 
In Saskatchewan and Alberta, commercial fishing is confined to the regions north 
of the Saskatchewan river, where whitefish in large quantities are taken. The 
problem of transportation is keenly felt; some of the greatest lakes of the continent 
—Reindeer, Athabaska, Great Slave, Great Bear—and hundreds of smaller bodies 
of water are still beyond reach from a marketing point of view. The lakes of the 
West, however, repeating the part which the St. Lawrence played in the days of the 
French régime and the cod banks in the history of New England, have assisted 
greatly in the settlement of the country by providing a much needed food supply 
for the pioneers. 


Pacific Fisheries.—In British Columbia there is an interior fishing region 
which corresponds in the main to the prairie section; in the early history of the 
province it is doubtful if the fur trade (which opened the door by way of the Rocky 
mountains to later enterprise) could have established its footing but for these 
fisheries. The great piscatorial wealth of British Columbia, however—the source 
from which she produces approximately two-fifths of the fish products of Canada, 
and has built up a trade which reaches to the ends of the earth—is the estuarian 
salmon fisheries of the Fraser, the Skeena, the Nass and other rivers of the Pacific’ 
slope. Every species of this king of food fishes (which, however, is not the true 
salmon) known to the waters of the Pacific is to be found in the British Columbia 
coast waters—the sockeye, the spring, the cohoe, the pink and the chum salmon. 
Of these the sockeye is by far the most important, owing to its abundance and 
its prevailing deep red colour and excellent texture, which have created so keen 
a demand for it in the British market. On the Fraser river, which used to be 
the chief source of supply, but has now yielded place to the Skeena and other northern 
waters, the yield varies to a considerable extent from year to year. The run begins 
late in July and is at its height in the opening weeks of August, though the northern 
rivers have a somewhat earlier season. The spring or quinnat salmon is a much 
larger fish; it was the species first used in the United States for canning. The run 
begins early in the spring and continues until July. The cohoes are smaller, running 
like the sockeye in compact schools during September and October on the Fraser 
and earlier on the northern streams. The chum salmon is salted for export to the 
Orient. The pink salmon, again, follows the sockeye. Many of the employees in 
this fishery are Chinese, Japanese and Indians, the Chinese preponderating in the 
canneries and the Indians and Japanese in fishing operations. 

Until recent years the other coastal fisheries of British Columbia were only 
slightly developed. Halibut abounds off Vancouver island and between the Queen 
Charlotte islands and the mainland, and though the first endeavour to establish an 
industry was unsuccessful, by 1903 British Columbia supplied 10,000,000 pounds 
of the 25,000,000 taken on the whole Pacific coast north of California. The former 
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figure has since trebled. Similarly, the herring industry remained undeveloped 
until recently. There is also the whale fishery, which has been organized in recent 
years with three stations, one on Vancouver island and two on the Queen Charlotte 
islands. The yearly catch of about 400 (258 in 1927) includes whales of many 
kinds—sulphur bottom, finback and humpback, with an occasional sperm whale. 
Whale hunting is carried on in fast boats with Svend Foyn harpoon guns—a method 
which was introduced from Norway. Every scrap of the whale is used—oil, whale- 
bone and guano are its most important products. Black cod, oulachon, smelts, 
pilchards, sturgeon, shad and bass are also abundant in British Columbian waters. 

A word might be added with regard to the fur-seal fisheries of the Pacific, whose 
historic headquarters was the city of Victoria. The industry has disappeared, 
in part through the scarcity of the animals and in part through the workings of 
the Pelagic Sealing Treaty of 19111. The hair-seal fleets of the North Atlantic 
make St. John’s, Newfoundland, their headquarters; a few Canadian vessels, how- 
ever, clearing from Halifax, N.S., take fur-seals off the Falkland islands. 


Game Fish.—The above is a purely industrial and commercial survey. Fish- 
ing for sport, however, has its economic side in a country of such famous game fish 
as the salmon of the Restigouche, the black bass of the Quebec and Ontario high- 
lands and the trout of the Nipigon. A considerable public revenue is derived from 
the leasing of waters in sparsely settled districts to clubs and individuals for sporting 
purposes. Several hundred guides find employment here during the summer months. 


Section 3.—The Government and the Fisheries. 


Upon the organization of the Government at Confederation, the administra- 
tion of the Canadian fishevies and marine was placed in the charge of a Depart- 
ment of the Dominion Government, which then exercised complete jurisdiction 
over the fisheries under the supervision of a Cabinet Minister, with a large staff of 
inspectors, overseers and guardians to enforce the fishery laws. The expenditure 
of the Dominion on the fisheries in the fiscal year 1927-28, including Civil Govern- 
ment salaries, contingencies, eté., was $1,894,362, and the revenue $234,855. In 
1882, 1898, 1913 and 1920, decisions in the courts considerably altered the status 
of jurisdiction as between the Dominion and the provinces. To-day the Dominion 
- controls the tidal fisheries of the Maritime Provinces and British Columbia and the 
fisheries of the three Prairie Provinces. The non-tidal fisheries of the Maritime 
Provinces and Ontario and both the tidal and non-tidal fisheries of Quebec are con- 
trolled by the respective provinces, but the right of fisheries legislation for all prov- 
inces rests with the Dominion Government. 


Conservation.—River and lake fisheries certainly, and sea fisheries probably » 
if left to themselves, conform to the economic law of diminishing returns. The 
Canadian Government, accordingly, has had for a main object the prevention of 
depletion, the enforcement of close seasons, the forbidding of obstructions and 
pollutions and the regulation of nets, gear and fishing operations generally. In 
addition, an extensive system of fish culture has been organized; the Dominion 
in 1927 operated 24 main hatcheries, 7 subsidiary hatcheries and 4 salmon-retain- 
ing ponds at a cost of $349,000, and distributed 295,000,000 eggs, fry or older fish, 
mostly. B.C. salmon, Atlantic salmon, pickerel and whitefish. The young fish 
are distributed gratis if the waters in which they are to be placed are suitable. 


1For the text of this treaty, see pp. lxxxvii-xciii of the Statutes of Canada, 1912. 
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Scientific Research.—Stations under the direction of the Biological Board 
of Canada for the conduct of biological research into the numerous complex problems 
furnished by the fisheries are established at St. Andrews, N.B., and Nanaimo, B.C.; 
Toronto, McGill, Queen’s, Manitoba, British Columbia and the chief Maritime 
Province universities send workers to both stations, chiefly professors and trained 
specialists. The life-histories of edible fishes, the bacteriology of fresh and cured 
fish, improved methods of handling and preparing fish and numerous other prac- 
tical problems have been taken up and scientific memoirs and reports issued. 


Direct Assistance.—For the rest, the action of the Government has been in | 
the way of rendering direct assistance in specific cases of difficulty. Experimental 
reduction plants were operated for some years to encourage the capture of dog-fish. 
For some time also an expert was engaged to conduct a series of demonstrations 
of the Scottish method of curing herring, with a view to improving the Canadian 
cured product. Under authority of the Fish Inspection Act, systems of instruction 
in improved methods of fish-curing and barrel-making and inspection of the cured 
product have been conducted by specially appointed officials for some years. Fish 
canneries, again, are inspected under the authority of the Meat and Canned Foods 
Act. A quarterly bulletin on the sea fisheries is issued for the benefit of the trade. 
Finally, a fleet of armed cruisers patrols the coastal and inland waters for the pre- 
vention of poaching and the enforcement of regulations. 

During the war it became desirable to increase as far as possible the consump- 
tion of fish, reserving the less perishable animal foods for export to our allies. The 
Government, therefore, undertook to provide for the rapid transit of.sea fish on its 
railway lines to the markets of the inland provinces, and by a publicity campaign 
to stimulate the consumption of fish. Much was accomplished in this direction, 
and the present annual per capita consumption of fish in Canada is estimated at 
upwards of 22 pounds. ; 


International Problems.—The chief international fisheries problem is the 
question of the rights of the United States, whose fishermen were granted, by the 
Treaty of Versailles, certain privileges in the Canadian inshore fisheries. Losing 
these by the war of 1812, the United States, after 1818, surrendered all but their 
liberty to call at Canadian ports for shelter, wood, water, or to make repairs, and 
to fish around the Magdalen islands and_on the north shore of the gulf of St. Law- 
rence from Point Joli eastward, and to dry and cure their fish in any of the unsettled 
bays on this portion of the North Shore. 

Questions of interpretations to be placed on certain parts of the Treaty of 
1818 were set at rest in the years 1854-1866, by the Reciprocity Treaty. This 
treaty provided for the free admission into either country of the fish products of 
the other, and the fishermen of each country were allowed to fish in Atlantic terri- 
torial waters of the other, with the exception of specified rivers and other grounds. 

In 1871, the Treaty of Washington revived the fishery provisions of the Reci- 
procity Treaty of 1854, and provided for a commission to determine the compensa- 
tion to be paid by the United States to Great Britain as the difference in the value 
of the concessions mutually granted. This commission sat at Halifax in 1877, 
handing down the “Halifax Award”, the amount of which was $5,500,000. In 
1885, however, the United States terminated the fisheries articles of this treaty, 
and a period of disagreement followed. A settlement was negotiated in 1888, when 
the plenipotentiaries of the two nations agreed to the ‘‘Unratified Treaty of 1888’, 
under which United States fishing vessels were granted, without fee, annual licenser 
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authorizing them to purchase provisions and outfits in Canadian ports, to transship 
catches and to ship crews. Out of this treaty grew the so-called modus vivendi 
licenses. . Since it was recognized that the treaty could not receive official sanction 
before the commencement of the fishing season, it was agreed that the United States 
fishing’ vessels, on paying $1.50 per registered ton, should receive annual licenses 
conveying the above privileges. The treaty was rejected by the United States 
Senate, but Canada continued to issue modus vivendi licenses up to 1918, when 
arrangements were made for reciprocal privileges in the ports of either country. 
The arrangement was discontinued in the United States on July 1, 1921. In the 
following year the mudus vivendi licenses were revived in Canada, but the system 
was terminated on Dec. 31, 1923, and the United States fishing vessels are now lim- 
ited to the provisions of the Treaty of 1818. 


‘On the Great Lakes also, the more important fishery problems, such as re-stock- 
ing and marketing, are necessarily international in character, and are complicated 
by the number of State Governments interested. Much the same situation has 
developed in British Columbia, where the sockeye of the Fraser are taken by the 
canners of Puget sound in quantities that largely exceed the catch of the Canadian 
canners, and by trap nets and other methods forbidden in Canadian waters. In 
1906 an International Commission first discussed the question, while in 1922 thé 
prohibition of sockeye fishing in the Fraser for five years, with a view to conservation, 
was recommended by a Parliamentary Commission. 


| The Halibut Fishery —The halibut fishery on this side of the Pacific is engaged 
in only from Canadian and United States ports, but owing to the fact that it is 
largely carried on beyond territorial waters, neither country alone can control it. 
At the same time it is in the interests of both countries that the fishery should be 
permanently maintained in a flourishing condition. The question of finding an 
adequate method of dealing with the matter was therefore one of those referred 
to the Canadian-American Fisheries Conference that was appointed in 1918 by the 
Governments of the two countries to consider a settlement of outstanding fishery 
questions between Canada and the United States. In 1922 Canada proposed 
that the halibut question should be considered by itself. This was agreed to, 
and resulted in the treaty signed Mar. 2, 1923, “For the Protection of the Pacific 
Halibut”. Under this treaty’ a close season is provided for halibut fishing from 
Nov. 16 in each year to Feb. 15 following, both dates inclusive. This treaty was 
ratified on Oct. 21, 1924, and became effective Nov. 1, 1924 (see c. 75 of the Revised 
Statutes of Canada, 1927). 


Fishing Bounties.—An important though indirect aftermath of the Washing- 
ton Treaty remains. By an Act of 1882 (45 Vict., c. 18), for the development of 
the sea fisheries and the encouragement of boat-building, provision was made for 
the distribution annually among fishermen and the owners of fishing boats of $150,000 
in bounties, representing the interest on the amount of the Halifax award. An Act 
of 1891 (54-55 Vict., c. 42), increased the amount to $160,000, the details of the 
expenditure being settled each year by Order in Council. For the year 1927, 
payment was made on the following basis:—to owners of vessels entitled to receive 
bounty, $1 per registered ton, payment to the owner of any one vessel not to exceed 
$80; to vessel fishermen entitled to receive bounty, $8.00 each; to owners of boats 
measuring not less than 12 feet kecl, $1 per boat; to boat fishermen entitled to receive 
-bounty, $6.60 each. The claims paid numbered 9,609, compared with 11,036 
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paid in the previous year. The total amount-paid in 1927 was $158,376. Details 
of the distribution of bounties for the years 1924 to 1927 are as follows:— 


1.— Government Bounties paid to Fishermen for the calendar years 1924-1927. 


Number of men who received Amount of bounties paid. 
Provinces. ees Pearse 
1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 
No. No. No. No. $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island............. 1,546 | 1,546 | 2,066 | 1,713 || 11,410 | 10,671 | 13,221 | 12,095 
INOVE COMB ctor mne sts sedorne os uary 10,205 | 10,060 | 10,623 | 9,564 |) 86,300 | 82,551 | 83,007 | 82,107 
New. Brunswith 0.362200 spa0s auc 1,633 | 2,163 | 2,079 | 2,223 || 15,634 | 18,824 | 16,721 | 19,907 
Quebée... <5 s20 Sess Aer TeeteS eck 50: 6,430 | 7,023 | 7,554 | 6,222 || 46,482 | 47,948 | 46,819 | 44, 267 
DOCR ei <., ex atsoen aes: 19,814 | 20,792 | 22,322 | 19,722 159,826 |159,992 |159,768 | 158,376 


Fisheries Statistics.—The fisheries statistics of Canada are issued under 
an arrangement for statistical co-operation. between the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics and the Branches of the Dominion and Provincial Governments having 
jurisdiction with regard to fisheries throughout Canada. These Branches comprise 
the Fisheries Branch of the Dominion Department of Marine and Fisheries, exercis- 
ing jurisdiction over the fisheries of the Maritime Provinces, the Prairie Provinces 
and British Columbia, and the Fisheries Branches of Ontario and Quebec, which have 
jurisdiction over the fisheries of their respective provinces, excepting. that in the 
case of Quebec the fisheries of the Magdalen islands are under the jurisdiction of the 
Dominion authorities. The Province of British Columbia has a Fisheries Branch, 
but it does not engage in independent statistical work. Under the arrangement 
above referred to, the statistics of the catch and of the products marketed in the 
fresh state or domestically prepared are collected by the local officers of the Fish- 
eries Branches, checked in the Department of Marine and Fisheries and compiled 
in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. In the case of manufactured fish products, 
schedules similar to those of other sections of the Census of Industry are sent by 
the Bureau to the operators of canneries, fish-curing establishments, etc., the fisheries 
officers assisting in securing expeditious and correct reports. 


Section 4.—The Modern Fishing Industry. 


The existing fishing industry of Canada is in the main the growth of the past 
half century. No comparable figures of production are available prior to the 
Confederation of the provinces, but about 1836 the production of fish in what are 
now the three Maritime Provinces had an estimated value of something like $1,- 
500,000, while the production of Lower Canada was probably worth $1,000,000. 
In 1870 the total was $6,500,000, and this was again more than doubled by 1878. 
In the 90’s it passed $20,000,000, and in 1912, $34,000,000. The highest figure 
was reached in 1918, with over $60,000,000, but this was in a period of greatly 
inflated prices. (It will be understood that these figures represent the total values 
of fish marketed, whether in a fresh, dried, canned or otherwise prepared state.) 
Meanwhile the number of employees had mounted to over 70,000, and the total 
capital invested to over $50,000,000 in certain years, though the industry as a whole 
did not progress proportionately with the marked industrial expansion which set 
in after 1896. 

Among individual fish products, the cod and the salmon long disputed the 
primacy; if the record back to the beginning is taken, the cod is the most valuable 
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fishery; in the past 20 years, however, the salmon has definitely taken the lead, 
and the heavy pack and high price of lobsters have more than once sent cod down 
to third place as in 1927, while halibut takes fourth place among the chief com- 


mercial fishes. 


These changes have, of course, affected the relative standing of the 


provinces, British Columbia now occupying the leading place that in earlier times 
belonged to Nova Scotia, and producing in recent years nearly half the total value. 
The yearly record of production since 1870, the total production by provinces for 
the past six years, and the record by principal fish products for the past five years 
in descending order of importance, are shown in Tables 2,3 and 4. The aggregate 
value of production in 1927, $49,497,038, shows a considerable decline from the high 
figure of $56,360,633 attained in 1926; the drop was mainly due to the smaller catch 
of salmon and cod. Preliminary estimates indicate a production of $54,000,000 in 


1928. 


2.—Total Value of the Fisheries of Canada, 1870-1927. 


Nore:—From 1870 to 1906, years ended June 30; from 1907 to 1917, years ended Mar. 31; since 1917, 


calendar years. 


Years. Value. Years. 
$ 
S70 ctete ects. 6,577,391) 1885......... 
UR idertet sais oe 7,573, 199]| 1886......... 
NS; oeee 9,570, 116|| 1887......... 
ES7SR cer ascis 10, 754, 997) 1888......... 
NS (deere cor 11, 681, 886] 1889......... 
PSTD pcs cs 10,350, 385|/ 1890......... 
USTGOM conc ks 113117, 000) 18912 eee. 
Lae ere Soke 12,005, 934) 1892......... 
US Serste cc ke os215,; 678) 189322 e ee se 
IY Al aes oe 13,529, 254)) 1894......... 
SSO Se cine 14,499,979] 1895......... 
MSS UT eie.e ste os 15,817, 162|| 1896......... 
TU RGI eee 16, 824, 092]| 1897......... 
Tokar... - 16,958, 192)] 1898......... 
a Cty a ae 17, 766, 404) 1899......... 


Value. 


$ 


17, 722,973 
18, 679, 288 
18,386, 103 
17,418,510 
17, 665, 256 
17,714, 902 
18,977,878 
18,941,171 
20, 686, 661 
20,719,573 
20,199,338 
20,407, 425 
22,783,546 
19, 667, 121 
21,891, 706 


\ ears. 


No statistics are available for the nine months period ended Mar. 31, 1907. 


Value. Years. 


$ 


21,557, 639 
25,737, 153 
21,959, 433 
23,101,878 
23,516, 439 
29,479,562 
26, 279, 485 
25,499,349 
25, 451,085 
29, 629, 169 
29,965, 433 
34, 667, 872 
33,389, 464 
33, 207, 748 
31, 264, 631 


Value. 


$ 


49,241,339 
34,931,935 
41,800, 210 
42,565,545 


3.—Total Value of Fisheries, by Provinces, in the calendar years 1922-1927. 


1923. 


$ 


1,754,980 
8,448, 385 
4,548,535 
2,100,412 
3,159,427 
1,020,595 

286, 643 

438, 737 


20,795,914 


11,917 


1924. 


$ 


1,201,772 
8,777,251 
5,383, 809 
2,283,314 
3,557,587 
1, 232, 563 
482,492 
339, 107 
21, 257, 567 
18,773 


ff SSS SS. | ee 


12,090 


Provinces. 1922. 
; $ 

Prince Edward Island....... 1,612,599 
BOVE SOOUIG: Prk 5 Scan a 0 10,209, 258 
New Brunswick 4,685, 660 
LO ee ae ie ees ne 2,089,414 
ee ee ee 2, 858, 122 
BOONE. ese i ooee5 908, 816 
Saskatchewan.............. 245 , 337 
PE oe yh kath ois 331,239 
British Columbia........... 18,849, 658 
CeO ae re eee 10, 107 

Total for Canada....| 41,800,210 


42,565,545 


44,534,235 


1925. 1926. 
$ $ 

1,598,119 | 1,358,934 
10,213,779 | 12,505,922 
4,798,589 | 5,325,478 
3,044,919 | 3,110,964 
3,436,412 | 3,152,193 
1,466,939 | 2,328,803 
494, 882 444 , 288 
458, 504 749,076 
22,414,618 | 27,367, 109 
15,370 17, 866 
47,942,131 | 56,360,633 


49,497,038 
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4.— Quantity! and Value? of Chief Commercial Fishes, calendar years 1923-1927. 


Increase(-+-) 
or 
decrease(—) 
Kinds of Fish. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1927 

compared 

with 1926. 
MINION. eee eee ee es ewt. | 1,561,738 | 2,024,675 | 1,933,260 | 2,180,470 | 1,541,447 |— 639,023 
$ | 12,534,515 | 13,784,920 | 15,760,630 | 19,607,082 | 15,065,063 |— 4,542,019 
Halibut... sn cales cath cwt. 354,325 359, 647 340,007 339, 918 329,032 |— 10,886 
$ 6,596,452 | 5,878,870 | 4,185,391 | 4,935,472 | 4,318,741 |— 616,731 
Lobsters }; vend <onck cwt. 381,628 272,213 340, 838 339, 583 316,831 |— 22,752 
$ 6,365,362 | 4,169,171 | 5,552,977 | 5,883,672 | 5,426,176 |— 457,496 
Cods9. Slane wet: ewt. | 1,801,757 | 1,888,316 | 2,309,000 | 2,733,864 | 1,978,803 |— 755,061 
: $ 4,079,397 | 5,448,814 | 6,232,821 6,995,283 | 4,881,980 |— 2,113,303 
PLOETING Voc y ee este, cwt. 1,841,062 |} 2,127,482 | 2,418,973 2,423,457 | 2,724,113 |+ 300,656 
, $ 2,659,804 | 3,147,123 |} 3,117,841 | 3,238,919 | 3,358,088 |+ 119,179 
Whitefish. 2000 <5, cwt. 157,788 167, 706 186, 648 190, 644 185,664 |— 4,980 
$ 1,629, 143 1, 747, 528 1,990,108 | 2,167,865 | 2,192,738 |+ 24,873 
SE (elo) ee cwt. 304, 565 337, 860 344,386 496, 802 421,709 |— 75,093 
; $ 1,046, 808 1,013, 253 1,171,555 1,754, 846 1,483,844 |— 271,002 
Sardiness pss i056 o.-s brl. 134,561 270,076 158, 533 173, 166 174,695 |+- 1,529 
4 $ 1,016,810 1, 244, 605 1,017,206 | 1,175,268 1,046,575 |— = 128, 693 
Frekerel hee cwt. 103, 869 101,610 86,877 126,086 140,019 |+ 13, 933 
$. 7 909,471 1,010,015 1,056, 169 1,385,856 | 1,347,589 |— 38, 267 
Rimelts wen, deo eee cwt. 65, 254 90,428 76,795 92,311 82,762 |— 9,549 
$ 868, 629 1,154, 641 1,035, 504 1,174,185 1,117,330 |— 56, 855 
ETOUGIS FM tere cwt. 68, 232 76, 858 81, 292 78,710 92,007 |+ 13, 297 
$ 823, 767 990,321 1,097,728 1,051, 196 1,397,294 |+ 346,098 
Mackerel... 04.0.0... cwt. 141,749 215,590 187,661 115,487 158,797 |+ 43,310 
; $ 617,978 | 1,021,242 663 , 628 443,155 582,705 |+ 189,550 

Ling code. ie. 0: cwt. = = = = 49,916 - 

$ = - = = 401, 259 = 
Clams and quahaugs.. brl 44,040 60,357 54,986 54, 230 57,712 |+- 3,483 
: $ 215, 826 320, 241 290, 063 268, 887 274,287 |-+- 5,400 
TURE A ek ane cwt. 43, 674 53,995 54,217 72,520 70,473 |— 2,047 
$ 197,024 230,261 278,369 407,181 | 356,992 |— 50, 189 
Perch cwt. 31,049 29,387 27,532 30,498 34,573 |+- 4,075 
? $ 184, 240 185,350 180,497 230,155 272,687 |+ 42,352 
Pickerel, blue......... ewt. 32,547 30, 601 34,453 30,385 31,173 |+ 788 
$ 179,011 168,306 275, 624 182,310 187,038 |+- 4,728 
DORE Me, pees ewt. 3,675 6, 835 7,926 11,691 25,075 |+ 18,384 
$ 28,757 35,431 51,174 74,798 143,898 |+- 69, 100 
DEBTPCON Sei. s 5 cad cwt. 5,431 7,174 6, 243 5,198 4,788 |— 410 
$ 176,619 248, 786 201,227 159, 438 143,720 |— 15,718 
Ovstersic: iii... etic brl 22,949 28, 982 21,428 22,255 21,650 |— 605 
$ 152,776 212,408 185,353 209,378 197,781 |— 11,597 
Hake and cusk........ cwt. 93, 520 192,811 174, 136 151,051 177,370 |+ 26,319 
$ 143, 578 316,508 |- 295,720 203, 502 232,404 }+- 28, 902 
BIneK Cod eG. cwt. 16,679 18, 183 14, 956 10,358 16,430 |+- 6,070 
: $ 136, 492 130,334 114,315 89,371 123,421 |+- 34,050 
Tullibeeti25.. 62 838 cwt. 23, 785 42,346 61, 804 101,525 121,764 |+ 20, 239 
$ 127,661 175, 268 290, 754 645, 945 633,150 |— 12,795 
Kelsget ieee cwt. 14,367 ~ 15,635 15,675 24,466 15,926 |— 8,540 
$ 99, 848 127,255 146, 062 231,559 139,932 |— 91,627 
POUOGK sa hin cates cwt 71,249 54, 787 76,396 86,416 16,185 |— 70, 231 
: $ 105, 616 107, 691 127,415 124,957 62,597 |— 62,360 
Pilehards.« jh. 25. cwt 19,492 27,485 318,973 969, 958 1,368,582 |+ 398,624 
$ 92,036 82,845 182,911 1,256,7213} 1,838,8673|+4- 582,146 
Swordlish rita .go5) cwt 14,343 5,575 4,551 12,936 7,299 |— 5, 637 
$ 155,020 96,157 78, 209 207, 248 120,692 |— 86,556 
GA ONS 7.28.1 eur ae a cwt. 13, 890 - 10,350 17,718 23, 200 38,635 |+ 15, 435 
$ 85, 205 70, 655 97,751 151, 926 217,932 |+- 66,006 
CLOlGGV OS. s3.05. anne cwt. 6, 130 6,597 7,263 11, 685 11,485 |— 200 
$ 44,001 36, 263 70,276 85,791 115,970 |+- 30,179 

‘Caught and landed. *Marketed. %The total value in 1926 and 1927 includes pilchard oil and meal, 


while in 1925 these items were included under the common head of fish oil and fish meal. 


cod prior to 1927. 


4Tncluded with 


Operations in 1927.—Detailed Record of Production.—The total value of 
the products of the Canadian fishing industry in the calendar year 1927 was $49,- 
497,038, as compared with $56,360,633 in 1926, $47,942,131 in 1925, $44,534,235 
in 1924, $42,565,545 in 1923 and $41,800,210 in 1922. In Tables 5 and 6 will be 
found a statement for the whole of Canada of each fish product marketed in 1927 


’ 
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with comparative figures for the preceding year—Table 5 dealing with sea fish 
and Table 6 with products of the inland fisheries. In Table 7 an analysis is made 
of the change in the value of each product from the preceding year due to variations 
in price and quantity respectively. On the whole, prices were stationary, the decline 
of 12-2 p.c. in the value of production in 1927 being entirely due to the smaller 
quantities produced. In Tables 8 and 9 the numbers of the fish-canning and curing 
establishments are shown, together with the materials used and value of products. 


5.—Quantities and Values of Sea Fish marketed during the calendar years 


1926 and 1927. 
1926. 1927. 
Kinds of Fish. >. | 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
$ $ 

Cod, EOC ROR TIN NE erence PEED «hho cov bic ots Me Be eae cwt. 224,905 1,011, 665 130, 864 504, 987 
PUOCTIM NMOL a: Sec tk eee cet 2 ee keds sf 2,048 20,430 11,798 116, 560 
POONA AAIGOC OAs na: ROA. i's coc iste Mees solo oe. 4 153, 205 634, 697 124,306 510, 894 
RPMI TIO CO HAULOLSE-.' O.L ASS Gh od ocke SoU cles ss § 75,476 922,452 * 52, 704 639,425 
SM SITIOK GL MR ote. en kA eS ech SEE a wie MY 1,175 9,400 216 1,728 
MOTION TOMER Fen loss A ORR eG. SE ere & “Y 626, 897 3,958,011 447,656 2,682,197 
POOHOLCCOMMT Ey es CR tREee LT a “ 29,315 286,386 23, 825 229,777 
RCH OCI SME ae tot res cane FT oe cases 2; 935 19,756 2,416 19,196 
Sm iver Ol SMOG ICINAL: oss GR. xs 0s Bae ee oe: gal. 94, 383 57,499 92,597 84, 688 
Haddock, used 1itafeiel sleyeeheh Wee RRC eats AON od Rana cwt. 226,035 839, 338 160, 145 570,409 
PEGGLE: 1 ke ie, kb eee 4 4,002 47,739 21,366 235, 144 
BS CATING Sire Fes OE Sh ee ae be eetok ree cases 14, 734 105,300 10,969 74, 856 

sf BilOkedin soem tees | a eee cwt. 53,477 431, 883 38, 606 306, 281 
ee SIGOLGdr Lets ec ee ee “ 16,934 210,221 17, 928 206, 899 
ss green- ASU ere ee Den fae eee ee net eee i 8,877 24,944 4,017 12,839 
ee CRede- Loa hE. sa Ie eee * 21,021 95,421 17, 744 77,416 
Hake and siete ASCO MOGI 2H ce che iene ta obs ccs A 8,011 15,039 6,696 10, 466 
reslt filletesy. sf ac, Rese Gloss < - - 650 4,000 
¢ ereen-sa lbeGie chien «sb ae ok < 35, 871 70,063 39,171 80,995 
&s smoked: illets. 2-4-1 the sce ¥ 4,042 39, 686 2,478 22,317 
a ORIG). St elec eet ee eo ¢ 18,867 71,223 25,728 105, 904 
‘ boneless %. ae Meee. Bee sees “ 1,178 7,491 1,384 8, 722 
Pollock, Marlins tee... t oiix ay Oodle We = e 135,232 25, 603 2,778 7,630 
PTeSn sal ied -25,.nen ete tk Pee ee "3 11, 647 26,168 5,950 16,908 

“ emnked fillets. jcc ceo. .s.chs Sanh ev ¢ 318 2,862 - - 
6 ericdsa tan. ioe eee A Be Paes ¢ 16,432 70,042 7,443 87,919 
s 1 Oar Tel Ee ip mie eee AR Sk ES 2 a CR ela aere + 44 282 14 140 
Wermpme used sresh. 6.5.) c15 sick ove e ecae = 101 637 69 487 
(CARAT ST 8 gots, 0 tt ean eed st at rn reer 5 ~ ; - 1,105 3,851 
Halibut, TEE Ob ng sc ees es Teen haan, (pes se eee < 339,662 | 4,932,828 328, 736 4,315,372 
STMO OG teres sarchkctAae aioe oe MAME edd “y 94 1,410 34 670 
Oy CAIN Ola rao tere ees roe IE i cases. 127 1,234 269 2,699 
Flounders, brill, plaice, etc., used fresh.......... cwt. 16, 950 80,870 12,856 61,415 
Skate, used fresh Nerd ey, eee oe ee ee 17, 286 58, 880 8,305 26,407 
Soles, ‘used ARORA eich tok Ce PART os OES Po. « 11,691 74, 798 22,789 127,928 
Soles, FOS DUM OUS merase h Ae ke tok ORSMR Ries. < - - 762 15,970 
Herring, USEC... anak met a. ook OR eee. occ i 133, 699 276,056 196,339 351,058 
PIQMONCEA S55 cl eb Fs Ack AE ERE Cia = 1,022 8, 220 4 48 

ig CANO Ce tabs diction Ente sks Ae EER che ose cases 18,007 82,442 9,476 41,743 
WG SIUEOG eS cite abet Ankh. cc AEE os. cwt. 139,362 475, 781 63, 767 248, 268 
ys CLVESSILOUL ES cot cbr Bee RE ee * 938, 647 1,331,141 1,048, 615 1, 486,026 
cc UCEIBO ges oP cee gard oc RLU fs, a brl. 40, 106 258, 670 83,086 185, 758 
vid USOdnaSy DAIL... Acne ie eece ne get ae eae * 196, 250 422,654 182, 646 385,337 
MT OLETA UOT dt ania coe eRe ee cee sc S 109,278 77, 641 126, 964 112,036 
BONE Sethi s ccurd | oMigm Oho sles hate av cus gal. = = 193,770 69, 616 

oe POM ea eae Hest See. Sicha eek ton - - 2,702 137,334 

nd SES ci ES Sie eh pe 2 oh a cwt. - - 2,820 10, 281 
Mackerel, ie 20 igo een CO Oe eee ek Se ee 57,981 235,448 41,393 204, 943 
CBANOC cre sein eth tee tress Me eee cies cases 50 250 130 992 
es SUL ORG Meera, h eye<itoexs.s oe iebat PES cwt. 74 888 37 424 

ee OE oe ae te CRN HO A en Yh it br. 19,126 206, 569 39,121 376,271 
“ HISTO MASK) one Agee ee a: ea & - - 25 75 
Sardines, CONNOURIE Sea, Aes Gs ROE cases 217,592 980,474 240,091 888,336 
Bold-drestiand salted...) 5. ike cn. brl. 124,199 194, 794 116, 695 158, 239 
Pilchards, or si IPE eRe aaa. yer < oe, Mate ace. cwt. 36 357 2,017 3,482 
canned. css. Ce Cee CLT eee cases 26,731 119,525 | - 58,501 230,582 
Pilchards, ied MS, OMICS eae ate eG brl. 2,950 7315 hearst 4,719 
“a0 iar SS IN Re iu eae ae CA, (RN aN gal. 1,898, 721 734,078 | 2,673,876 982,786 
id Tet aah Ae a: Ras esa i aa eae ton 7,948 871,365 12,169 617,298 


~ o orones NA Same ait hate. « 533 24,021 
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marketed during the calendar years 


1926 and 1927—concluded. 


Kinds of Fish. 
Alewives, USCGULESH ete re eee ae ee cwt 
salted ane. Bae Bee. eee brl 
sf SMOKE. a 255M ee ae eee ewt 
<6 used ‘as: baits. s325.c2ctr see ce eee brl 
Bass#used fresh teat 5. &.eeee se ati cwt 
Perceh, used fresh, aac deeds. pace mee hee ee G 
Salmon, used. iresh py. Steric e 
CANNCG.S. cnet oe eee ee cases 
SC SSTNOKEGLS scsi aon. ee cee cewt. 
a OPV -SAlted . aeot satis aon ee 
SS MILG CULO a. Sees. eee eee eee ee 
ho DICKIOM <7 5.0 oes cee ee a oe 0 
Ss ae aS: Dait eee. cen tee “ 
(f3 6é 
Shad, feed ‘fou J giivc SO Rie cee ae ee eee brl 
SE SOALEG. Sate te se es Ee eee cwt 
pineltsy used fresh. sc.1ts. ee te eee “ 
DLULEeon used wires losis en eee eee “s 
pLrout-suseddiresh ans Meee ee tee ee & 
cane OR at ee RP ht Rn 2 0 Bas cases 
es ICklod ee ae eee ee cwt. 
Black Bod: used iresh’. .. ees eee en eee “s 
green-saltedieta co. ee ee s 
Md SMOKE} lois Meee nee ete eee Se 
ss smokedtilletsreer wee eee on ae fe 
Ling cod, usedzirech 0. hens cee eee ee § 
SMOKE... eee eee oe eee ss 
Red. cod, eté., used freshi.= os. vc hoe cw 4 
Albacore, used freshi 3) pee ee Se eee nee ae es 
Caplin, usediiresh. 2.4. hte the ee ee brl 
Tels. used: fresh....\.<s-Aaa ton oe ee Le cwt 
Octopus, used srest’. «0.04.0. Oe < 
Oulachons,,used fresh 44:8 -. fee s 
Dquid; used as bait..:).2 i, eee ee ee br] 
wordish wused-freah g-0 5" ee ee ewt 
Tom cod, used fresh, 2/408 ee eee EES ss 
Mixed fish, ised fresh eee roo a eee teen oe ce 
Clams and quahaugs, used freshers ies brl 
CANNEL Tee cases 
Abalone, canned. 0.5228 Oe Cae ee oe ¢ 
Cockles: ised fresh, : seh Pe co ce eee cwt 
Crabs, used ater Sera cots ree Oe ee ee Cee #6 
CANNCU That cee eee Or ee eee cases 
Lobsters, in Shell Peart. cheb thane i! Cis iat cwt 
MCAU erase eens eek Mic hee ache Se 
ce CAMNEG cae et ee cases 
if? tomalley: 5 Sire oe ee ee ee ¢ 
Crysters, used tresn=\...; Pt hi oaes ie See tee bri. 
Scallops, shelled: 2.2. Pte ev ieee ee es gal. 
CANNGU TS cs Be ee ee cases 
Sorimps, used froch, |. fee fh eee cwt. 
Winkles, uéod ‘fresh. |.... .0 tice eee sa 
Dulse, dried Be ME gS <a See gn ight oe ney sheer sl 
Tongues and sounds, pickled or dried........... ‘2 
Seal Skins, 1 Lee preter ht BRE pete ey ek Lakh Gee No 
bain tose ee eee eee s 
Porpoise sking..., 0). tee tea ee ss 
Whalebone and meal. 8... .. pai eee ton 
Winale fertilizer) (*.\: heec. 1... eee ee e 
Cod-laver oil) Grude.<i:. 22.) wae gal. 
Beal Ol casi lose tec. oc cas ene eee ae a 
POEPOISG OLE acer ace to ee ee < 
Baie Olle Ete elon na eto ee f 
Pisa OM. ns ye ors as dott ee eee & 
isle Olesen oe cee ee « 
Dist Meal ee otc ae re, ee ee ton 
ish Jovtilizer twa e. occ kee Peek eh eee “ft 
Fishing Aud bonecs 646 oc See ee cewt 
Wish Oialiy.e ge on ee Cl eee eink prea ton 
CVEREr PrOduGts et va sacct ah ed ont. ere ee en! te 
POCA cet ee dd eee 


1926. 1927. 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 

13,119 22,148 11,393 15,745 
12,773 71,917 12, 969 57, 542 
9,619 52, 880 3,090 11,341 
400 400 - - 
522 7,346 546 10,043 
927 9, 828 1,384 12,420 
239, 134 2,318, 696 256, 243 2,536,428 
2,066,818 | 16,367,808 ToGs.200 11, 680, 727 
917 15,425 571 10,081 
139, 858 517,563 81,670 322,218 
13, 950 293,096 21,918 475, 438 
2,575 44,118 1,000 9,519 
893 2,662 93 232 
1, 533 4,059 1,147 1,660 
4,952 50, 465 3,086 30, 827 
72 2,469 26 732 
91,762 1,165, 122 73, 623 1,044,615 
293 5,928 38 , 342 
1,762 26, 853 1,977 31,999 
1 120 96 719 
- - 30 225 
3,978 38,959 7,798 64, 680 
3 500 1 207 
3,151 49,912 3,969 52,305 
- - 328 6,229 
= = 49, 802 400, 560 
- - ‘ay¢/ 699 
3,891 26,013 4,436 22,479 
15523 12,491 3,362 25,941 
DrouL 7,635 1,626 3,299 
1,925 19,393 1,374 13,414 
379 3,052 313 2,241 
405 2,086 486 2, 800 
21, 933 59,329 3,176 10,065 
12, 936 207, 248 7,299 120, 692 
20, 239 66, 889 22,794 97,595 
9,801 38, 008 9,795 43,531 
23, 736 80,615 18,004 57,174 
30,370 188, 272 38, 826 217113 
= - 433 . 6,062 
76 418 293 1,100 
9,389 63, 295 7,467 59,107 
= = 483 9, 730 
91,304 | 2,106,437 68, 907 1,979,059 
49 4,410 114 8,574 
123,519 3, 745, 187 113, 937 3,393,098 
2,251 27, 638 3,549 45,445 
22,255 209,378 21,650 197,781 
45,897 148,241 76, 126 212,772 
335 3, 685 261 5,160 
664 18,125 842 16,592 
4,256 12,358 2,141 4,870 
1,076 14,540 665 7,965 
1,120 13,355 454 4,215 
2, 824 29,550 1,476 15,805 
Bie (BS 13,915 53,306 62, 883 
2 24 1 10 
340 9, 633 345 9,560 
666 36, 630 651 39,060 
201,799 74, 987 214,024 92,528 
8,265 3,526 67,503 23, 233 
140 4 60 30 
468, 206 223 , 864 437, 967 192,868 
295 , 946 121,396 397, 752 149, 565 
13, 600 16,320 10, 909 11,078 
3,300 226,110 5,013 287,219 
1,306 45,957 285 7,380 
13,369 21,310 9,799 17, 794 
6,407 TBOUG 8,801 32,772 
- 15,358 - 7,183 


a ee SE SE eee ee ee 
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6.—Quantities and Values of Inland Fish marketed during the calendar years 
1926 and 1927. 


/ 1926. 1927. 

Kinds of Fish. —_—- | 

Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
PAN SRVAN CR RIEOR Lisi ah cetcre ctsccice ot lave ereceme ree oakelowes cwt. 356 1,068 264 792 
= SUSU race fhe 5 ceil 7 he Eee ane Je erates RNs bri. 134 1,206 132 1,188 
TER Ad Jens dees Ree Bini tie Sea I cwt. 684 10, 729 373 5,750 
CORSA D es) 2 gg Sit BS eR OED eB ner nes eae cs 12,371 90,919 12, 758 94, 282 
(COHHAISUT: 55 go ES Ba Nate 6 ie id ie ee eae se 6, 601 56,410 8,208 75, 765 
LATE, ye, Se eRe len ena ee 5 22,541 212,166 14, 552 126,518 
“CRELECIER SSH Li (EST OINGE eves RM RRR 9 9 RS Neh aR a os 4,542 18, 683 3, 864 16,794 
Phe ‘SVNETEV NETS he RENIN ig 5 MU Aaa Soh eee Beet ss 3, 863 67, 108 5,678 99,176 
Eipnaeeineslioreee At cs ek aioe ste - cs 52,608 306,314 63, 201 330,593 
PARI ONS CM aca ns cous te cen ck shoe dine « 62 1,296 107 2,426 
BNET ROCESS npeen ee Ach ok fect co ses See ae oecten Ge “ 70,575 332,340 43 , 694 184, 956 
WVU EIN OtsS ee eee ne  dat Fe rash ecslehc dr aisnrs, nave. eecs “e 21,562 46,365 15,906 33 , 885 
PORCIMCBR ST, Alin. 0s tong tres b cages dee ay 29,571 220,327 33,189 260, 267 
aie Oro OMIMOrOst its cc wckok oss eee eee 126, 086 1,385, 856 140,019 1,347,589 
ACKerOleeitOute Sts es hice hoe bats fee eae ee es 30,385 182,310 31,173 187,038 
[PAINT yes oe, 4 aiptls ghee Sree amleale Wie dies Rare 2 ae naa Be ss 72,520 407,181 70,473 356, 992 
SEN CRROIE,.. 5 SAG HIS Ree NI ee A ene ere an ss 2,120 43,655 1,939 28,760 
“SSIUAIEISSS: TREE Ce pS le ne he Al s - - 2,461 13,348 
Ges Ly SES FR ec ee eae NEY 16,509 1,320 11,461 
rOFORVEI RSI 5 ody OR a a Mea an ea Rl HY 549 9,063 9,139 14 FAS 
Nod Ne CONSE Ue er ea Lt ee bo ee ocd dee sé 4,905 142, 639 4,401 125, 268 
ce BERET BS SNE eR Skater neelipny RE lb. 6,913 10, 877 6,573 10,110 
'SMERGTI Re TASS AS eet eR Sele a A pare eee aa cwt. 76, 935 1,024, 223 89, 904 1,364,351 
PMA OD LES dyok mitre ec tiles reek cewek « oe 101,465 645, 765 121, 644 632, 425 
a SIM OKCOMS ES eR E rcecs oe nus tane ieee “ 30 180 60 725 
Wihitefishwirest to. -s nts es oo Renee se 190,644 | 2,167,865 185, 664 2,192, 738 
OB A sie ects ek hs Soe onrenrs ena ung t - | 7,401,048 - 7,575,912 


7.—Yield of the Fisheries of Canada, compared as to Quantity and Value, for 1926 
and 1927. (‘‘000’’ omitted). 


Due to Due to 
Actual Value Actual  |Increase(++)| higher (++) | larger (+) 
Kinds of Fish, value, at prices value, or or or 
1927. of 1926. 1926. decrease(—)} lower (—) | smaller (—) 
prices. quantities. 
2 $ $ $ $ $ $ 
RORDIUT ING) ieee 5 Se 15,065 13,860 19, 607 —4, 542 +1, 205 — 5,747 
MEODSGCESM a. cet ate tee kok 5,426 5,489 5, 883 — 457 — 63 — 394 
LOS6 Le: 5 et a ee 4,882 5,063 6,995 —2,113 — 181 — 1,932 
Ali bute sot oe eek. 4,318 4,777 4,935 — 617 — 459 — 158 
LEI 1 ae ago Onn aey Aaa 3,358 3, 640 3,239 + 119 — 282 + 401 
My nitenshesh sess hee cae 2,193 2,111 2,168 + 25 + 82 _ 57 
Pile harden ca eey tas Hw: 1,839 get 1,257, + 582 + 66 + 616 
eC OCKe. a ee Ph see ee 1,484 1,490 1, 755 — 271 — 6 — 265 
LUPO A ek ieee aaeeenenere an 1,397 1,229 1,051 + 346 + 168 + 178 
ickerelior dorG: +, /.ss..ck.: 1,348 1,539 1,386 — 38 — 191 + 153 
CLES eae cer at 1,117 1,053 1,174 — 57 + 64 — {121 
DALCINES Ue MINERS Shen cee. 1,046 1,183 1,175 — 129 — 137 + 8 
PRITLUDOG neh E or sca. s vane 633 774 . 646 — 418 — 141 + 128 
Meckorals,- tiene). oie. 583 609 443 + 140 — 26 + 166 
TPalcow@te ects Welt se Ment Ses 5 +: 357 396 407 — 650 — 39 = Ait 
Clams and quahaugs........ 274 286 269 + 56 — 12 + 17 
LEPC coe ts a aa ae es 273 261 230 + 48 + 12 -+- 31 
Hake and cusk.............. 232 239 203 + 29 — 7 + 36 
Pcallonss “Sta. shy hy ker 2 218 2ba 152 + 66 — 35 + 101 
MOV SLOTS: 5.05. eee cles 198 203 209 — til - 5 6 
iPickerel,* blues.’ at i: .« i: 187 187 182 + 5 - + 5 
BOlosmey) a8 fh eo) tye 144 160 75 + 69 — 16 + 85 
PURE CONG iss Seria en 143 146 159 —~ 16 _ 3 _ 13 
ie BOHN. PAD hereto bide oe 140 150 232 — 92 — 10 _ 82 
HSA COICO Ghee hes ccnttyet oie opens 123 141 89 + 34 — 18 + 52 
PWOCGHshee ee te. 121 117 207 — 86 + 4 _ 90 
CS OLAGY OS Ss... 4 ot, POCO. ss! 116 84 86 +30 + 32 _ 2 
Other articles of the fisheries 2,282 2,280 2,147 + 135 + 2 + 1338 
fT ae eae 49,497 49,493 56,361 — 6,864 + 4 — 6,868 
c C. p 
Increase or decrease......... - - - ss 12-2 . - — 12-2 
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8.—Number of Fish-Canning and Curing Establishments, by Provinces, 1926 and 1927. 


Total 

Classification. ; PE ene Ss N.B. Que. Be: for 
Canada. 

1926 No No No. No No No 
WODSbEr CANNETICS. 3.:5:a.cius bs CRM ah Casi eee 137 133 128 57 - 455 
Salmon Canneriesys..00,.00 5 Hele bin ad anata Pea ee = = - 3 76 79 
Clamicanneriesive sak. st ep Bre cece Ae 3 Uf 6 ~ 2 19 
Sardine and other fish canneries..................... - 2 2 - ~ 4 
Fish-curing establishments sc.. $.¢......¢4d- 40002000. 6 97 51 34 63 251 
Reduction iplante gsc. Gsh Pek ae ee - 4 3 - 16 23 
Total pte se cicssjocskc t Bee Pc Ge es ee 146 243 190 94 158 831 

1927. 

Lobeter cantieries gre%.....b kes Ske oD Deka 133 124 124 57 - 438 
Palwon CANNeHles = 6... ...1 anhee dein. so bo ee 4 See - - - 4 77 81 
Clarorcanneriesty, a :.c< b25 8 Rb oto ee Oa ee 2 6 7 - = 15 
Sardine and other fish canneries..................-4. 1 3 2 = = 6 
Hish-euring establishments.a.... oss. see sccneoe eed: 1 85 34 29 50 199 
Reduction plants.......... Fs Set REE Oe yet RL gees ~ uy 5 - 22 34 
OCA speck ccarnccuc i Pa ee 137 225 172 $0 149 773 


9.—Materials Used and Value of Products of Fish-Canning and Curing 
Establishments, 1923-1927. 


Materials and Products. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 


: $ ‘es $ $ $ 
Materials used— 
TEs hae, Peto Oa RS eo ee eee Bae oe 11,453,694 | 11,480,416 | 13,953,645 | 16,692,352 14,379,521 
LG eo cre. EM: 2 iar che Melaka seek ae 323, 945 401, 820 389, 054 356, 267 360, 056 
OHTEINETEED. A) ihe, have. Ci eee Tien abe 8, 458, 947 3,801,699 3, 878, 633 4,652,025 3,290,932. 
OT): < aae emer 8 Se ee 94, 607 405,397 459,354 333, 485 334,337 
Total. cogs oho sch tee 15,331,193 | 16,089,332 | 18,680,686 | 22,034,125 | 18,364,846 
Products— 


Fish marketed for consumption, fresh..| 5,846,102 | 6,637,871 | 6,489,183 | 7,348,820 7,123,490 
Fish canned, cured or otherwise pre- 


pared Hie at (2. So aemernchoc ne Aslam 19,528,661 | 20,000,091 | 23,891,809 | 28,841,944 | 23,961,119 


fi 1D eee ree ener or 25,374,763 | 26,637,962 | 30,380,992 | 36,190,764 | 31,084,609 


Capital and Employees.—In 1927, the total capital invested in the fisheries 
was as follows:—(a) in vessels, boats, nets, weirs, traps, wharves, ice-houses, etc., 
used in the primary operations of capturing the fish, $31,851,979, of which $26,785,430 
was invested in the sea fisheries and $5,066,549 in the inland fisheries; (b) in fish- 
canning and curing establishments (land, buildings, machinery, supplies on hand, 
cash and operating accounts), $24,454,482—erand total $56,306,461. The number 
of employees engaged in the primary operations of fishing was 63,415 in 1927, and 
in canning and curing establishments, 16,697, a total of 80,112. The total salaries 
and wages bill in canneries and fish-curing establishments was $5,373,951. Tables 
10 and 11, herewith, show the items included in the above totals, with comparative 
figures for 1926, while Table 12 analyses the salaries, wages and earnings of the 
employees in canneries, etc. 
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10. —Number and Capi 


’ 


Equipment. 
Sea Fisheries— 
MS HOGTIAR UTR WUOLISE Seiten ie esc ie wa oe onic bcos whe 
Ricci Gn Ine vesselsis hoses. Cee Sele k ski os Se Ma 
Sailing and gasolene vessels.........0...0.0c000ceee% 
Potter (satl-ane TOW) << 3ceekaddecsuste eee eee oe 
SOA toPABOIOUO i. ccs aides cance < oOo ge cineeiaeoecbin'on 
Carrying smacks and scows........ 5s ts Meh coca. 
Gill nets, seines, trap and smelt nets, etc.... ero: 
BY oe TIE a a Ri sia ok ener en ete ae 
Tubs of trawls......... Fea EEE EOE sk ete 
TRIG Pail DROSS © 2 ord Nt 9 ene a Eee 0 a RC a 
CURE OV ESY OCIS oh tage GUID OR RS IEE IORI ARIES IAA EAIC 4G 
APA S eR. SALA foe aR SL Cee Se 
rtecsull Coy sh kets OR = Aileen Res Sees Uepes Sae eno 
MON Stet DIAN, ANCL COUMDIICM beta wsjarceirscere brwtewwin ls Sieapei cts 
LEE PEC RUE Css ees a oe ARS, At a I eR I 
HishinPs piers and wHAaTVWes. .. $2.6 .m0y 620s a's cele «ores 
Mreezers ANd. 1Ce-NOUSES......, i..<.s5.000 ceceus codecs 
Small fishtand smoke houses. .$2..¢...... siecle sess. 
Total value, Sea Fisheries................... 
Inland Fisheries— 

SE RORTIMV. COBOL SORA LILE Stes, iranand node tnerrorers t-ateteauaeondenetal 
Boats (sail and. row) STEROL as Re on SAP ABSA 
PROSE CS SOIODS) eerie coh vennp ates eorerckharone elutes 
ROWSE SIE Ses on cS Coe odie AEP alas 
Mean LOUIS PEL. chad Meta rctere oei-c PRO RRD wck ode aletaororane cs. Yc 
= Ah OISUI VSS yeaa OREO RECESS Ce ACPA ETN 
BEES TITOUSTSLS eee teres cre iste pain dicic otereio ok vere Muses OMe 
AOC NSLS acs Metcl:. eysee. reer doesn tee cack 
PE OTTO MOUS sos eraieiavs is eisejans o1¥-¢ aig ars RO Nee sys 
SMR ET Rete eee eet metas Fre poi ee a ees ich 
SBIR Eg ctl an ORS DORR SE NSE ROE RRM OER RATT SLT CIEE 
SGM Rep hte OS Bae nO, | Sa Sen ne ieee tnG 
TEESE AATEC CRORES ee ES Sea et ne hance earn 
IE eR EC US ie Ste crece ici oachers Job cle cic site * eam ea 
Pishineprersiand WHALVES ...62 ooo «0 clei sioe0e-se 
Mreezersi aud 1CO-HOUSES..< 7.4d oa-iasts oh c oS eile wie svete ois ees 
Small fish andsmoke houses... se0c loss noes cence’ 
Total value, Inland Fisheries............... 


¥Fish-Canning and Curing Establishments— 


METIS bOICRTNOTICS.<.., <.sn0 + « suapt meta eievorers ouatetelsceh gare oe 
FS TEAOHEGAUMEL ICS oe. craves tistecie s eicheeiers western ene a 


Mish-curing establishments; 0.2.0.0... 2. te nee se 


Reduction ro sy inal AWE A SNORE. PA ir 


Total of Fish-Canning and Curing Estab- 
MSIIMCIES. <2. 6 1 ee ete... faeces 


1926. 
Number Value. 
$ 

14 990,000 
8 159,500 
1,398 6,454,422 
14,138 615, 936 
15, 622 5,328,186 
529 516, 783 
125,899 | 4,507,399 
47 604, 750 
18, 207 800,374 
69, 434 120,321 
4,215 15,445 
45 3,420 
i 26,000 
1,613,974 | 1,926,793 
2,623 977, 820 
567 448,401 
aod 1,026, 824 
— | 24,022,374 
140 1,038,674 
3, 828 189,616 
1,444 778, 170 
3 2,500 
- 1,491, 831 
131 - 25,018 
Looe 624, 820 
1,185 34,596 
52 605 
3,033 59, 697 
1,308 83 , 222 
OAS 100 
3 450 
140 990 
462 195, 698 
945 451,170 
292 39, 082 
— | 5,016,239 
455 | 1,477,374 
79 | 16,367,870 
19 226,012 
4 1,253, 424 
261 7,438,396 
23 2,104,995 
831 | 28,868,071 
— | 57,906, 684 


tal Value of Fishing Vessels, Boats, Nets, Traps, etc., used in 
the Fisheries of Canada, 1926 and 1927. 


1927. 
Number. Value. 
$ 

17 1,240,000 
11 178,000 
1,561 8,017, 679 
14,559 678,199 
15,944 5,434,057 
664 566, 293 
124,590 5,178, 239 
45 586,515 
18,129 307,217 
67,577 132,710 
6,045 22,735 
100 400 
78 8,170 
1 26,000 
1, 659, 784 1,995,920 
2 5b 954, 820 
573 450,901 
Mole 1,005, 825 
- 26, 785, 430 
138 1,037,353 
4,020 180, 480 
1,504 847, 425, 
5,000 
= 1,584,005 
144, 21,925 
1,240 531, 622 
996 84,154 
5¢ 691 
2,668 20,112 
1,442 124,487 
Us 1,050 
123 910 
469 167,273 
955 464,592 
356 45,470 
- 5, 066,549 
438 1,419, 604 
81 11,595,454 
15 99,417 
6 1,365, 674 
199 7,009, 983 
34 2,964,350 
773 24, 454, 482 
~ 56, 306, 461 
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11.—Number of Persons employed in the Fisheries of Canada, 1925-1927. 


Sea Fisheries. Inland Fisheries. 
Employed in 
1925. 1926. 1927. 1925. 1926. 1927. 
No No No No. No No 
trawilelBite cs cetewet eer 222 249 Sil = = = 
a Sear ‘ YAW a yeasts mistetepecens 6,512 7,660 7,808 736 729 732 
Bi Ontek SAV coe eee ban 38,379 40, 122 39, 672 8,055 8,193 8,320 
Carrying smacks............ 1,093 737 804 4 6 4 
Fishing, not in boats........ - - | 1,743 3,168 3,675 4,021 
Total ds cccsses 46, 206 48,768 50,338 11, 963 12, 603 13,077 


a ET ee ee aR ae ie aE Teo ila aa a a a SE 
Fish-Canning and Curing Establishments. 


1926. 1927. 


Employed in 
Male. Female. | Total. Male. Female. | Total. 


No No No No. No No 

Mobster Canberics sere cise stiri eat 2, 887 3,614 6,501 2,790 3,390 6, 180 
apie CANDELICS. sce ee hieiias eee «ese 4,439 2,355 6, 794 4,288 2,438 6, 726 
@lammcanncrics sate coer eee ce rere 82 201 283 100 127 927 
Sardine and other fish canneries......... 340 142 482 293 153 446 
Fish-curing establishments.............. 2,011 321 2,832 2,257 244 2,501 
Reduction plants..........sseseseeseeens 503 13 516 602 srs 617 

YW NILE) EAA oriscit orci FOREOIO OC 10, 762 6, 646 17,408 10,330 6,367 16,697 
Grand Total in all Fisheries........... 72,1388 6, 646 718,779 73,745 6,367 80,112 


RT ca a a ee 
12._Employees and Salaries and Wages in Fish-canning and Curing Establish- 
ments, 1920-1927. 
———————— OeoeeOOOOOOOOOaaeoeoq®s=S$S$S$$q$q®q®q®q=q=q====000. WSang—0—  (00q>q>un—wwaooaoooqqoa—a—wq@q>qqOqoo 
Contract and 


Years. On Salaries. On Wages. Piece-Workers. Total. 
No $ No $ No. $ No $ 
ty) ene apa ania soon rece 651 759,176] 13,137] 3,180,701 4,711 916,413] 18,499} 4,856,290 
(LUDA Pen on er cA ROC CCIODI OD 487 551,330] 10,534] 2,023,040 3,083 399,016} 14,104) 2,973,386 
LODO arckciarctares steraueteieta ete 614 682,535] 11,848) 2,358, 780 4,115 600,415} 16,577] 3,641,730 
RODE E ye Chet anb> macncapo ter 585 681,101] 11,265) 2,443,971 3,597 644,842} 15,447)| 3,769,914 
LOQAR AER cinco care ree 574 755,631] 10,583) 2,588,717 4,379 890,413} 15,536] 4,234, 761 
TOP ae a don Hucanamiann cis 632 806,418] 10,687] 3,166,045 4,953 998,704] 16,272] 4,971,167 
19D aectrare ltrctotecome terete rer 546 733,760] 11,579] 3,807,533 5,283] 1,081,544] 17,408] 5,622,837 
pa eos Shae ied DEO OOOROU Os 639 871,211} 11,343] 3,769,791 4,715 732,949| 16,697] 5,373,951 


Trade.—For reasons already noted, the domestic consumption of fish is rela- 
tively small in Canada, and the trade depends largely upon foreign markets. Per- 
haps 60 p.c. of the annual capture is an average export, of which the United States 
takes two-fifths and Great Britain one-sixth. In the calendar year 1927, domestic 
exports amounted to $34,814,448, of which $14,613,034 went to the United States 
and $5,408,547 to the United Kingdom. In the fiscal year ended 1928, $14,038,240 
went to the United States and $5,448,161 to the United Kingdom. The most 
important single export is canned salmon (to Great Britain and European markets), 
followed closely by cod, dry-salted (to the West Indies, South America, etc.). 
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For fresh fish, especially whitefish and lobsters, the United States is the chief market. 
Canadian imports of fish in 1928 amounted to $3,776,237. A general review of the 
import and export trade in fish for 27 years past is given in Table 13, whilst Table 14 
gives a comparative record of exports by countries during 1926 and 1927. Table 
15 shows the leading items of export for 1926 and 1927. For a complete analysis 
of imports and exports, as well as of production, see the annual report ‘Fisheries 
Statistics’, issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


13.—Value of Exports and Imports of Fish and Fish Products, fiscal years 1902-1928. 


N otr.—In this and the two following tables Exports include seal skins and fish oils, and Imports 
include turtles, whalebone, shells, mother of pearl, seal skins, fish oils and ambergris, in addition to Fishery 
Products as shown in Tables 12 and 13 of the External Trade section of this volume. 


Imports of fish for 
home consumption. 


Exports, 


Imports of fish for 
home consumption. 


Exports, 
Years. fisheries, Years fisheries, 
domestic. | Dutiable. Free domestic. | Dutiable. Free. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

1 OUD neat e 14,143, 294 620, 706 §25,459/1916.......... 22,377,977 895,371 695, 702 
JOOS Sess ckes 11, 800, 184 659, 717 UASSLOSIIGL ieee eee 24, 889,253 1,347,511 1,128, 768 
(1908R noc r 10, 759, 029 734, 800 850, 945)/1918.......... 32,602,151 1,039,585 1,884,041 
VOOR re mes ae 11,114,318 752,558 Col 40219195". a2. as 37,137,072] 1,054,848] 2,128,970 
VQOG Ecorse a 16,025,840 814,540] 1,234,563)/1920.......... 42,227,996} 2,605,379] 1,446,493 
TOO Re Seen e 10,362, 142 735,045 924, 046)1921.......... 33,615,119] 2,416,152 1,876,303 
1G08 325), Se os 13, 867,367 8385037) 1, 103;649)1922........ 29,578,392] 2,172,850 996, 763 
O00 Se hc 3a 13,319, 664 784,176 G25 mliollG23 eee aes 27,816,935} 2,066,300 899,531 
TOU) oes Acs 15, 663, 162 952, 522 820, 183]/1924.......... 30, 925, 769 1,878,336 648, 696 
AS) fh Cope a 15,675,544 1,175,072 S207 019192 5e yen ee 33,967,009} 2,064,222 997,059 
ASS Digs St ee So 16,704,678] 1,261,096} 1,148,522)1926.......... 37,487,517) 1,949,269 641,240 
LOIS Sse s 16,336, 721 1, 608, 663 SIONO23| 192 Teen cae 36,365,454] 2,347,890 909, 188 
DP OUA Nestoria 9.0 20,623,560} 1,558,663 dideon 19) LOZS apn. ast 35,660,287} 2,595,588) 1,180,649 
5 A) timeegipyin ate 19,687,068) 1,155,186 701,112 


1 Nine months. 


14.—Exports of the Fisheries, the Produce of Canada, by Principal Countries, in the 
fiscal years 1926 and 1927. 


Exports to— 1926. 1927. Exports to— 1926. 1927, 
$ $ ; $ $ 
British Empire. Foreign Countries. 

IBelziumret.eemien cs ese 351,308 317,755 

United Kingdom.......... TARAS Ue 0 sD Uli OUST EUG Leah notice cin cre -cinlolcie < 492,644 382,429 

Africa, South, British..... 289,036 DEPT EVil COW a blestenee | Seger ire meena 185,505 160, 402 

Africa, West, British...... 135,801 1511 04\| Chinas weds eee eee: 1,306,912 651, 697 

MBOFING Gack kee dso 5 oc as clare 50,958 AGS DGG AO aurea eters cee tts, eierevevsvcielt 971, 937 973,950 

IBribis hyn... ou. cese ces 17,107 235431 DenMaricang. «cc sot ones 124,917 156,307 

Straits Settlements....... 121, 542 109; -O22)|Hrance:. sacle csiacteraw sets wes 2,192,378 1,211,360 

British Guiana............ 137, 830 LEBSSS5 German yin tee ones ke cts 261,075 295, 251 

IBATDAGOSN, Gccmek i. scchsrosiem 86, 957 STS TIGTreOCe).. hacemos ancns 27,819 98, 204 

DATIRICR este cde: 850, 553 RHIMGL CN tal yin tam cterstnce ane citersiote 15257, 242 1, 583 , 268 

Trinidad and Tobago..... 534,905 424, O1siWapanwocsces. chee tee eees 1, 623 , 034 1,437, 237 

MLO INONE c.g sere cc sleak: 322,761 AQT ACO NLOXICO ros ccrenroine ce cere estore 139, 725 164,423 

Newioundland............ 66,068 25,748||Netherlands.............. 69,025 117,538 

PAMISGPALIG Mt ot <icros seta cas os 1, 674, 851 2 181-004|(Panamman aces seceeeotee ess 75,472 76,555 
LTS Be eee 59, 662 6771 14iiRortutals nic ees oo ee ce 77,250 95,625 : 

New: Zealand =. sc.cscece sen 531, 083 559,488!\San Domingo............. 101, 886 113, 505 

Sweden seek ee. 255, 404 317,782 

: —_—_—__—__ |_—_—_United States............. 13,516,510] 14,612,369 

WOrto: Rico! ace es enes a 812,958 835, 739 

Total British Empire.....} 12,304,8591| 11,086,627 ——<$<—<———— 

{ Total Foreign Countries...| 24,487,8041] 24,166,793! 

Grand Total of Exports..| 37,487,517 sas 


1Includes other countries, 
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15.— Ex ports of the Fisheries, compared as to Quantity and Value, for the fiscal years 
(‘£000’’ omitted). 


1926 and 1927. 


Actual 
Kinds of Fish. value, 
1927. 
$ 
Alewavies: (Sal ted.e.crie pie ore here 107 
GRY WU ra ONS Op arent TESA ue nae ee i van: ene or pete Sore 42 
Codfish, boneless canned and preserved. 191 
Codfish. driede ee we eee ore 4,769 
Codfish, fresh andfrozen-.....--...5-. 5. 116 
Codfish, green salted (pickled)......... 300 
Godish, smoked concen teenie 283 
Clams, ‘fresh and canned). ...... 4... sk 177 
GIS no oe sreettgnoe Slate ead ar eee Re 197 
Haddocks driedoay cf ere suns 208 
Haddock, fresh and frozen.............. 41 
Haddockssmoked/ an ee eee eee 206. 
Halibut, fresh and frozen: 4.545.285 .ooelk 469 
Herring, lake, fresh and frozen.......... 307 
ELerrings Sea. Canned. shee ee ne 439 
Herring, sea, fresh and frozen........... 314 
Herring. 86a, pickled: inco.then eee ae «ce 183 
Herrin& sea, smoked)... ..anen-eni ie oe 303 
Herring, sea, dry salted..............--- 1,524 
LOBELCES, CADNGL. icy aro ccleiamiaeies sete sols 3, 669 
obsterspireshi yee: s. sac bee ate ae 1,397 
Mackerel, fresh and frozen............... 151 
Mackerel’ pickled srs na eee eer ee oe 367 
Pitchards,(CAnneder rasa ..a-4e eet oe 85 
Pollock, hake and cusk, dried........... 301 
Daleona Cann eGae mews) bp ery ee ee 9,717 
Salmon, dry salted (chum).............. ~ 569 
Salmon, freshtandstrozensse.e o...s46. 4 ae 1,054 
Palmonapickledhyesenec aire cere 408 
Salmon or lake trout... eee eee 44] 
Seactish others ireshe. ssp eneeee aeee 100 
Sinelissnschew ek. ER ee ee ee 1,115 
Swordfish, tress .eseree. yet as ee ee 177 
ARGU GG iit ns tose tecnico Reon meee 459 
AAA OUE ie) SIG o Ween Re ohne earliest el me AT 1, 406 
Fish, other, fresh and frozen............ 2,541 
IS Otka MOEAEOLUSO rary, seem ne Meeae 255 
Oil Cod iver occ pee en nee teen 182 
Oil risheot hers cee are see rae ce! 701 
GLE SOaUNe or tee ton snd, Fore age G 
OU Wy Daleiscc, gi i areata eters ereteme 168 
Seall skins, undressed. 27. ..2...2...0..... 54 
Other articles of the fisheries............ 865 
"INGG AN nos pete oe ae 36,365 
Increase or decrease...........0e.-+seee: - 


Value at 
prices of 
1926. 


37, 761 


Increase 
Actual (+) 

value, or 
1926. decrease 

$ $ 
96 j+ 11 
38 |+ 4 
192 |— 1 
5,246 J— 477 
78 |-+- 38 
365 |— 65 
205 |+ 78 
162 |+- Ns 
182 |+ 15 
234 |— 26 
24 |+- ines 
199 |+ i 
431 {+ 38 
202 |+ 105 
294 j+ 145 
288 |+- 26 
256 |— UB 
413 |— 110 
2,405 |— 881 
4,037 |— 368 
1,256 |+- 141 
291 |— 140 
375 |— 8 
112 |— 27 
267 |-+- 34 
10,467 |— 750 
695 |— 126 
1,117 j-— 63 
527 |— 119 
418 |+ 23 
85 |+ 15 
1,050 j+ 65 
77 |+ 100 
324 |+- 135 
1,375 J+ 31 
2,569 |— 28 
94 |+ 161 
181 |+- il 
175 |+ 526 
11 |J— 4 
242 |— 74 
85 |— 31 
348 }-++ 517 


37,488 |— 1,123 


Due to Due to 
higher larger 
(iF) 08s at eior 
lower smaller 
te) Car 
prices. |quantities, 
$ $ 
> i 3 i+ 8 
+ 9 |— 5 
— 3 I+ 2 
_ 865 |+ 388 
_ 24+ 40 
oa 16 |— 49 
ais 8 |+ 70 
— 27 |+ 42 
+ 12 |+ 3 
_ 54 |+ 28 
+ 4 |+- 13 
_ 20 |+ 27 
=F 59 |— 21 
+- 159 |— 54 
- 11 j+ 156 
—- 68 |+ 94 
— 2 ;=— 71 
_ 67 |— 43 
+ 15 |— 896 
— 557 [+ > 189 
+ 64° |+ > 77 
— 8 |— 132 
=F 98 |— 106 
a 5|— ~— 22 
_ 68 }-++ 102 
+ 340 |— ~—«-1,, 090 
— 30 |— 96 
aE 96 |— 159 
= ey fl te 190 
+ 82 |— 29 
+ 17 j— 2 
= 13 j+ 52 
— 12 j+ 112 
_ 5 |-+ ~ 140 
_ 51 j+ 82 
- 3867 |+ 339 
=F 28 |+ 133 
+ 24 |—- 23 
_ 122 j+ ee 
- 43 |— 31 
_ 12 J— 19 
_— 33 |+ 550 


CHAPTER XII.—MINES AND MINERALS. 


An article on the general geology of Canada, referring to the chief mineral- 
bearing areas of the Dominion, will be found at pp. 16-27 of the present edition of 
the Year Book. This is followed by an account of the chief discoveries and investi- 
gations of mineral-bearing ores in 1927, at pp. 27-35; similar articles for earlier 
‘years were published in previous editions. These articles furnish references to 
more detailed sources of information in the publications of the Dominion and pro- 
vincial Governments, or in the scientific journals. 

The Mines and Minerals chapter of the Year Book is divided into six sections:— 
(1) a sketch of the administration of mineral lands and mining laws, (2) a summary 
of general production, (8) the industrial organization of the mining industries, 
(4) production of the metallic minerals, (5) production of the non-metallic minerals, 
(6) production of clay products and structural materials. 

For more detailed information on the mineral production of Canada the reader 
is referred to the Annual Report on the Mineral Production of Canada, issued by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Section 1.—Mineral Lands Administration and Mining Laws. 


The mineral lands of Canada, like other Crown lands, are administered by 
either the Dominion or the provincial Governments. The Dominion Government at 
the time of writing administers the mineral lands of the three Prairie Provinces, as 
well as those in the Railway Belt and the Peace River Block in British Columbia. 
All other mineral lands, including those of the Maritime Provinces, Quebec, Ontario 
and the greater part of British Columbia, are owned by the provinces. Further- 
more, an agreement has keen reached between the Dominion Government and the 
Government of British Columbia for the transfer of the Dominion Crown lands of 
British Columbia to that province. Negotiations with a similar end in view are in 
progress with the province of Albeita, where enormous areas of coal lands exist, and 
are in prospect with Manitoba and Saskatchewan. 


Subsection 1.—Dominion Mining Laws and Regulations. 


Dominion lands to which these regulations apply are those administered by 
the Mining Lands Branch, Department of the Interior, within the provinces of 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, Yukon Territory and the Northwest Territories. 
Some of these regulations apply also to the Railway Belt in British Columbia and to 
a defined area in British Columbia. The total area administered under the 
Dominion mining laws exceeds 2,250,000 square miles. 

The title issued for Dominion lands, the property of the Dominion Govern- 
ment, in the western provinces and territories of Canada, reserves to the Crown 
the mines and minerals which may be found on or under such lands, together with 
the right of operation. 

Minerals on vacant Dominion lands, also on lands disposed of as above, may 
be acquired by lease for a fixed period, usually 21 years, renewable for further 
periods of like duration, on the following terms and conditions:— 

Coal.—The maximum area which may be granted under lease to one applicant 
is 2,560 acres, and the length of the location must not exceed four times its breadth. 
Rental $1 an acre per annum, and ia oF coal disposed of, 5 cents per ton. In 
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unsurveyed territory, the location must be staked by the applicant personally, and 
personal application must be made to the mining recorder for a lease. Such 
location must be marked on the ground by two legal posts, one at each end of the 
longest dimension, and a line must be marked out joining the posts. In surveyed 
territory, personal application only is necessary. The lease conveys the coal-mining 
rights only, but surface rights necessary for purposes of operation may be obtained | 
by arbitration in the case of lands already disposed of, or under lease from the Crown 
if vacant. There is no limit to the area which may be acquired by assignment. 


Petroleum and Natural Gas.—The maximum area which may be acquired 
under application by one applicant is 1,920 acres, but any area may be acquired 
by assignment. The location shall be personally staked and applied for in the 
same manner as coal, and drilling operations shall be commenced within 15 months 
of the date of the lease. The rental for the first year is 50 cents an acre, but an 
applicant may obtain a prospecting permit for a period of one year on payment of 
rental at 10 cents an acre and a cash deposit of 40 cents an acre, on condition of 
actual prospecting operations being conducted on the location during the year to 
an amount equivalent to the cash deposit. If evidence of the prescribed expendi- 
ture is submitted and accepted, the amount of the cash deposit shall be returned 
to the permittee upon termination of the permit, or he may be granted credit 
therefor on account ofrental. If, however, the required expenditure is not incurred, 
the amount of the cash deposit shall be subject to forfeiture. Rental for 
subsequent years is at the rate of $1 an acre, but if drilling operations are 
conducted, the expenditures so incurred may be accepted in satisfaction of rentals 
for the second and third years and, under certain conditions, for the fourth and 
fifth years, until discovery of oil is made. Twenty thousand acres may be grouped 
by a lessee and represented by one drilling outfit. Royalty varying from 2% p.c. 
to 10 p.c. of the value of the product may be imposed. In the Northwest 
Territories a preliminary permit may be obtained to prospect an area of 2,560 
acres, rental payable on one-half of the area only. Upon discovery of oil being 
made, a final lease of one-half the area acquired, to be selected by the permittee, 
will be issued. 


Placer.—Claims 500 feet long and from 1,000 to 2,000 feet wide, according to 
location, may be staked out and acquired by any person more than 17 years of age. 
Claims to be marked by two legal posts, one at each end, and the line joining them 
marked. Creek claims are staked along the base-line of the creek, and extend 
1,000 feet on each side. River claims are 500 feet on one side of the river, and 
extend back 1,000 feet. Other claims are staked parallel to the creek or river on 
which they front, 500 feet long by 1,000 feet. Expenditure in development of each 
claim to be incurred and proved each year, $200 in the Yukon Territory and $100 
elsewhere. Royalty 23 p.c. 


Alkali.—Comprising natural surface accumulations of soluble mineral salts 
and associated marls, occurring at or near the surface. Area which may be leased, 
1,920 acres. Term of lease, 20 years, renewable. Fee, $10 for the issue of a lease. 
Rental, 25 cents an acre per annum. The lessee shall expend in actual development 
or improvements on the property leased not less than $10,000 during the first three 
years of the term of the lease. Not less than $2,500 shall be so expended during 
the first and during the second years of the term. Royalty, from 124 cents to 25 
cents a ton of salts shipped. 
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Carbon-Black.—The recorded owner of a lease of natural gas rights acquired 
under the regulations may obtain a permit to use the gas for the production of 
carbon-black, if the location affected is situated in an isolated part of the country 
where there is no market for the sale of such gas. The permittee must expend 
$15,000 during each of the first and second years of the term of the permit in the 
erection and completion of an efficient plant. Gasolene content, if sufficient, must 
first be extracted. Royalty, 5 p.c. of the value of the gas at the well. Minimum 
value of such gas, 2 cents per 1,000 cubic feet. 


Quarrying.—Dominion lands containing limestone, granite, slate, marble, 
gypsum, marl, gravel, sand, clay or building stone, may be leased at an annual 
rental of $1 an acre. The maximum area to one applicant shall be 40acres. A 
railway company or municipality, requiring material for construction or mainten- 
ance of railway or municipal works, may acquire more than one location. The 
location must be staked out, if situated in unsurveyed territory. 


Dredging.—A dredging lease conveys the exclusive right to sub-aqueous 
mining and dredging in a specified area of a river bed to be described, the location 
to be 5 miles or less in the western provinces and territories and 10 miles or less 
in the Yukon. The term of the lease is 15 years in the Yukon and 20 years else- 
where, renewable. Rental per annum in the Yukon, $100 per mile the first year, 
and for each subsequent year, $10 per mile. Outside the Yukon, $50 per mile the 
first year, and $10 for each subsequent year. Royalty, 23 p.c.in the Yukon, and 
elsewhere 23 p.c. on the value of products exceeding $10,000. Dredge to be 
installed within three years from the date of the lease in the Yukon, and within one 
year from such date elsewhere. Outside the Yukon, expenditures in prospecting 
and development work may be accepted in satisfaction of rental for a limited term 
of years, and, for this purpose, operations may be consolidated over an unbroken 
extent of a river not exceeding 15 miles. 


Quartz.—‘‘Mineral”’ under this heading means all deposits of gold, silver, and 
all naturally occurring useful minerals other than placer deposits, peat, coal, 
petroleum, natural gas, bitumen and oil shales. 

Under the new regulations, effective April 1, 1929, any prospector or locator of 
a mineral claim, whether an individual, mining partnership or a company, must 
first be the holder of a miner’s license, the fee for which is $5 for an individual, from 
$5 to $20 for mining partnerships, and larger amounts for mining companies pro- 
portionate to their capitalization. A licensee may stake out three claims per annum 
for himself, and six more for two other licensees, not exceeding nine in all, in any 
mining division, or double these numbers in the Northwest Territories. A mineral 
claim shall be rectangular and marked by a post at each corner—maximum area 
51.65 acres, being 1,500 feet square. Entry is granted by mining recorder, fee $5 
for a claim located by a licensee on his own license, and $10.00 if located 
on behalf of another licensee. Grant is renewable from year to year on 
40 days’ work being done on the location each year. All work done is 
subject to inspection. When 200 days’ work has been done and confirmed, dis- 
covery of mineral in place shown to have been made, a survey made by a Dominion 
land surveyor at grantee’s expense and certain other requirements complied with, 
a lease is issued for a term of 21 years, renewable, the rental for the full term being 
$50. The cost of the survey, reckoned as 30 days’ (and in the Northwest Terri- 


tories 40 days’) work, may be counted as work done on the claim. A maximum of 
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nine claims may be grouped for purposes of representation work. When the profits 
of a mine exceed $10,000 in any calendar year, there is a royalty of from 3 to 6 p.c. 
or higher, proportionate to the profits made. 

For copies of any of the regulations above referred to, application may be made 
to the Director, Mining Lands Branch, Dominion Lands Administration, Interior 
Department, Ottawa. 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Mining Laws and Regulations. 


Nova Scotia.—All minerals in Nova Scotia, except limestone, gypsum and 
building materials, are the property of the Crown in the right of the Province of 
Nova Scotia. They are dealt with under the provisions of the Mines Act (c. 23, 
R.S.N.S., 1923), and amending Act of 1927 (c. 17), and are administered by the 
Minister of Public Works and Mines, at whose office in the Parliament Buildings, 
Halifax, all records of mining titles are kept. 

The chief mineral product of Nova Scotia is coal, which is subjected to a royalty 
of 123 cents per long ton. Coal used in mining operations, or used for domestic 
purposes by workmen employed about the mine, is exempted from royalty. 

Licenses to search for mineral, good for a year, are issued at a nominal fee. 
More permanent holding is obtained by lease, which, in the case of minerals other 
than gold and silver, is granted for 20 years (subject to payment of an annual rental 
and the performance of work), the lease carrying the right to three successive 
renewals of 20 years each. A lease for gold and silver is given for 40 years, subject 
to a small annual rental and performance of work. 

Other important minerals of Nova Scotia are gold, salt, lead, zinc, copper, 
diatomaceous earth, manganese and antimony. 

Full information concerning minerals and mining laws may be obtained by 
writing the Department of Public Works and Mines at the above address. 


New Brunswick.—In grants of Crown land since about the year 1805, all 
mines and minerals are reserved to the Crown and regarded as property separate 
from the soil. Prior to this time, most of the grants reserved only gold, silver, 
copper, lead and coals. Royalties levied are 10 cents per long ton on cval and 5 p.c. 
on petroleum and natural gas. Prospectors must obtain a license which costs $10 
and is good for the calendar year. It entitles the prospector to stake up to 10 
claims of 40 acres each. Claims must be registered within 30 days and 25 days’ 
work done on each claim within the year, after which a mining license, renewable 
annually on the payment of $10 per claim, will be granted. 


Quebec.—The mining lands of Quebec are administered by the Department of 
Colonization, Mines and Fisheries, subject to the provisions of c. 80 of the 
Revised Statutes of Quebec, 1925. 

In townships the Crown retains full mining rights on lands granted subse- 
quently to July 24, 1880, and, in the case of gold and silver, on lands granted previous 
to that date. All mining rights belong to the Crown in most of the seigneurics. 


Mining lands up to 200 acres in extent may be acquired in two ways:— 


(1) By purchase at public auction from the Minister as a mining concession, for 
which the price is not less than $5 per acre for metals and $3 for non-metals. 

(2) By occupation and working under a mining license. In this case, after 
obtaining a miner’s certificate good for the calendar year at a fee of $10, claims of 
40 acres may be staked up to a total 200 acres. Claims must be recorded and 25 
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days’ work per claim done within 6 months, when a mining license is granted upon 
payment of $10.50 per acre. The license is renewable annually for the same fees. 

Mining operators must make annual returns to the Minister. Taxes are 
payable on annual profits at rates graduated up from 3 p.c. A mining inspector is 
appointed in each mining division for the administration of the mining laws and 
regulations. 


Ontario.—Ontario owns and administers for mining purposes, through her 
Department of Mines, all the Crown lands within her boundaries, except Indian 
lands, which are under the Dominion Government. Mining lands are subject to 
the provisions of the Mining Act, c. 45, R.S.O. 1927. Title is a grant in fee 


simple, except in forest reserves, where the lands are leased. A resident mining 


recorder is appointed for each mining division created in the mineral areas. There 
is a tax on mining lands of five cents per acre per annum. Other taxation is on the 
net profits, the rate being 3 p.c. up to $1,000,000; 5 p.c. from $1,000,000 to $5,000,000, 
etc. The first $10,000 of profit is exempt. There is no apex law, all claim bound- 
aries extending vertically downwards. Disputes are settled by the Recorder, or, on 
appeal, by a specially constituted mining court. 


A miner’s license is necessary to stake out or acquire Crown lands for mining 
purposes; fee $5.00 per year for an individual; for companies; $100.00 on each 
million dollars capital. The holder may stake out for himself three claims in any 
and every mining division, and six additional for not more than two other license- 
holders. A mining claim in unsurveyed territory is a square of 20 chains to a side 
(40 acres) with lines N-S and E-W astronomically. Where land is subdivided into 
lots a claim-may be an eighth, a quarter or a half lot, 7.e., up to 50 acres. 


There are special provisions regarding petroleum, natural gas, coal and salt on 
the James Bay slope, where these substances may be searched for under authority of 
a boring permit. A total of 1920 acres may be taken up by an individual in blocks 
of 640 acres. 


Manitoba.—Most of the public lands of Manitoba are held and administered 
by the Dominion Government. Mining lands and rights are secured by leasing 
from the latter through the Mining Lands Branch, Department of the Interior, 
after certain duties and requirements have been fulfilled, as per tbe preceding 
statement on Dominion mining laws and regulations. 

The Legislative Assembly of Manitoba enacted “The Mines Act’’ (c. 128 of 
the Revised Statutes of Manitoba, 1913). In 1927 section 42 of this act was 
amended. In 1928 an order in council of the Provincial Government put into 
force ‘‘Rules under the Mines Act’’, which govern such things as ventilation, sani- 
tation, care and use of explosives, protection and general mining operations. A 
Chief Inspector of Mines was appointed by the Province in November, 1928, to 
enforce these rules. Inthe spring of the same year a Department of Mines and 
Natural Resources had been created in the Province. A Minister of the Crown 
was named to administer the Department and a Commissioner of Mines appointed. 

Dominion Mining Recording Offices are located at Winnipeg, The Pas, and 
Cold Lake. A representative of the Supervisory Mining Engineer, Department of 
the Interior, is stationed at The Pas, Manitoba. 


Saskatchewan.—The natural resources of this province are administered by 
the Dominion Government, but the Saskatchewan Mines Act (ce. 178, Revised 
Statutes of Saskatchewan, 1920, and amendments), provides for the competency of 
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mine managers and pit bosses, for the reporting of accidents and generally for the 
welfare and safety of those employed in the production of minerals. Other than 
those of the Dominion Government, no taxes or royalties are imposed upon the 
minerals produced in the province. 

Alberta.—The natural resources of the province are administered by the 
Dominion Government and the leasing or disposal of mining lands or mining rights 
is administered under Dominion laws and regulations. 

The Mines Act of the province of Alberta and regulations made thereunder 
make provision for the safe operation of mines in the province, applying to mines of 
coal, ironstone, shale, clay and other minerals. Operations must be under the 
control of officials who hold certificates granted after suitable examination. A staff 
of inspectors is provided to administer the regulations. Monthly reports of opera- 
tions must be returned to the Minister. 

The Mine Owner’s Tax Act provides for the payment of a tax of 2 p.c. of the 
gross revenue from mining operations. The Mineral Taxation Act levies a tax of 
3c. per acre per annum on lands held forthe purpose of mineral exploitation. The 
Coal Sales Act requires that all coal mines shall be registered by name and all coal 
produced in Alberta sold under the registered name. 


British Columbia.—The Department of Mines, organized under the pro- 
visions of c. 168, R.8.B.C., 1924, and amendments, administers the mineral lands 
of the province, and has charge of all matters relating to mining, including the 
Bureau of Mines and all offices established under the Bureau of Mines Act and all 
Government offices in connection with the mining industry. | 

The terms of the mining laws are favourable to the prospector, with small fees 
and rentals. On a lode mine of 51 acres an expenditure of $500 in work, which may 
be spread over 5 years, is required to obtain a Crown grant, while surface rights are 
obtainable at a figure in no case exceeding $5 per acre. Any person over the age of 
18 and any joint stock company can obtain a ‘free miner’s certificate’ on payment 
of a fee, which for the individual is $5 per annum, while for the joint stock company 
it is either $50 or $100, depending on capitalization. Mineral claims located under 
the provisions of the Mineral Act must not exceed 1,500 feet square. 


Section 2.—Summary of General Production. 


Notwithstanding the rapid developmert of mineral production in Canada during 
recent years—the value of the annual output increased from $10,221,000 in 1886 to 
$145,635,000 in 1913 and $273,446,000 in 1928—the possibilities in the future are 
of even greater interest. For many years the natural difficulties of travel in the 
northland hindered the progress even of reconnaissance work, and a large part of 
Canada remained but very little explored. Nevertheless, sufficient was done to 
make known the main geological features, to indicate roughly the territories that 
would be found to be mineral-bearing, and to predict the character cf the mineral 
resources in the different geological provinces. The development of the aeroplane 
during and since the war has provided an agent of improved and rapid transportation 
in regions where the canoe and dog team were the only other means available, while 
exploration and photography from the air are providing accurate knowledge and 
reliable maps of large regions formerly almost entirely unexplored. This applies 
particularly to the Canadian Shield, that large northern area where are exposed 
rocks of Precambrian age which have already proved immensely rich in mineral 
resources. In spite of-the manner in which the search for minerals in this area has 
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been broadened and intensified in recent years, Canada today offers to the pros- 
pector the largest and most promising extent of mineral-bearing territory that 
anywhere remains unprospected. The opinion is often advanced that Canada is 
likely to become one the leading mineral-producing countries of the world, and 
considerable ground for this assumption is found in the fact that the Dominion con- 
tains 16 p.c. of the world’s known coal resources, has greater asbestos and nickel 
deposits than any other country and ranks third in the production of gold, while the 
diversity of mineral endowment is indicated by the fact that the three main divisions, 
metallic, non-metallic and clay products and structural materials, include some 60 prin- 
cipal items, 22 of which had each in 1928 a production valued at $1,000,000 or over. 

_ The mineral production of Canada has increased from $172,000,000 in 1921 to 
$273,446,000 in 1928, an increase of $100,000,000 or 59 p.c. in 7 years, a greater 
proportional increase than in any other major branch of production during that time. 
In view of the developments now taking place on properties with proven reserves of 
immense mineral wealth not yet developed to full production, it seems certain that 
the mineral production of Canada will continue to increase rapidly. The proportions 
which this production has already attained make it a very important factor in the 
expansion of the wealth and prosperity of the whole Dominion. Figures of total 
production fail to convey a correct impression of the magnitude of the industry, on 
account of the diversity of the product and of the units involved, while the varying 
prices attendant upon fluctuating market conditions vitiate comparisons on the 
value basis. As commodity prices reached a peak in 1920 and have subsequently 
fallen greatly, production computed in terms of value is not a fair basis for com- 
parison. In spite of this, the total value of mineral production in 1928 exceeded 
by $45,000,000 the record of 1920. 


Subsection 1.—General Statistics of Mineral Production. 


In Table 1 will be found the total value of the minerals produced in Canada 
in each year since 1886, while Table 2 gives the details of the mineral production 
of 1926 and 1927, with the percentages of increase or decrease in the latter year. 
An interesting comparison of the mineral production of the two years, as to quantities 
and values, is furnished in Table 3, which shows that the increase of 2-9 p.c. in the 
value of product in the latter year, as compared with the former, occurred in spite of 
a decline of 4-8 p.c. in average prices. Had all prices been the same in 1927 as in 
1926 the increase in value due to increased quantities would have been 7-7 p.c. 


1.—Value of Mineral Production in Canada, calendar years 1886-1928. 


. Value Value Value 
Calendar 5 Calendar Calendar 
Total Value. er Total Value. per Total Value. per _ 
Years. - Site Years. ene Years. capita: 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
1886..... eae 10, 221,255 2-23 |} 1900...... 64, 420,877 12-04 || 1914..... 128, 863,075 16-75 
ESS (arom 10,321,331 225.1 1901. ss. 65,797,911 12-16 || 1915..... 137,109,171 17-44 
TESS See es ili ek 12,518, 894 2:60 Wad 902) oe. 63, 231, 836 11-36 || 1916..... 177, 201, 534 22-05 
TSB Gees s ots. ¢ 14,013,113 2-96 || 1903..... 61, 740, 513 10-83 || 1917..... 189, 646, 821 23-18 
cD oe 16, 763,353 3-50 |} 1904..... 60,082,771 10-27 || 1918..... 211,301,897 25°36 
iho}! Ra ee 18,976, 616 3°92 || 1905..... 69,078,999 11-49 |} 1919..... 176, 686,390 20-84 
BOO Die scicie 16,623,415 38°39 || 1906..... 79, 286, 697 12-81 |} 1920..... 227, 859, 665 26-40 
ESO3 es ee 2 20, 035, 082 4-04 || 1907..... 86, 865, 202 13-755) 1920 Soe. 171, 923,342 19-56 
1S04 eae ee 19, 931,158 3°98 || 1908..... 85,557,101 13°16 |) 1922. .... 184, 297, 242 20-61 
1p eee 20,505,917 4-05 |} 1909..... 91,831,441 13-70 || 1923..... 214,079,331 23-57 
PROG SES cock oes 22,474, 256 4-38 || 1910..... 106, 823, 623 15-44 || 1924..... 209, 583, 406 22-72 
USOT ae kh 28,485,023 5-49 || 1911..... 103, 220, 994 14-32 || 1925..... 226, 583 , 333 24-20 
BROS ee an: 38,412,431 C82 61912 135, 048, 296 18-32 || 1926..... 240, 437, 123 25-61 
POO re roe. 49,234,005 9-27 || 1913..... 145, 634, 812 19-35 || 1927..... 247,356, 695 25-97 
19282505. 273,446,8641} 28-321 


iSubject to revision. 
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2.—Mineral Production of Canada, calendar years 1926 and 1927. 


Items. 
METALLIC. 
PAMPIMONVI Gs oot sscr tsi esas lo. 
Arsenic (As2eO3)..2........ fs 
IDIGMNGHE RC ote ey. Ghia os eS 
Cudminucem ee ees ss 
GODAlG er te. cc eee nee ss 
WOPPOES ee otro haees fuenes se 
Ole eo ois etal fine oz 
Tron ore for export......... tons 
LSC IS Ss ein, 6 5 ear So lb. 
Molybdenite.............. = 
ieke lee eeetaccc et tee 2 o 
Palladium, rhodium, iri- 
GUUS OLC. esac siete fine oz. 
We tinny ee ee es dae ees =e 
DELIVER. cs cacee odes’ se 
PAVE SS oa 0 RE Ee lb. 
Total Metallic Minerals 
Non-METALLIC. 
Fuels. 
(GSU Ris = ae ee ere ee tons. 
UNAGHFAIICAS cote ede M cu. ft. 
Petroleum, crude.......... brl. 


Other non-metallic minerals. 


PACHNOlM Osa Sees ws cette LOnS 
INSIDOStOS ead: cosa da eas ss 
Bary tesesoee Pango isa + rs 
Bituminous sands......... re 
MOACOMICC 62 fat. nck se oes EE 
MOG SPAN Mi tcccoo.e whe os ccs a 
MGAINOLS PENG acc hceee eT et ec 
Graphite:ic. rece} cedex se 
Grinding pebbles.......... . 
GrindstOnes 00h. ies soos ove 4 
Cait a 4 iy 
PONEOLU OSH ocae jstec ic oc oes se 
Maionest (Ossie. sak ic veeccnes “¢ 
ee ee een ss 
Mineral water iscsi. 03. gal. 
WNatro-alimite..2of2c:. 0.2. tons 
Phosphate. <)..@s.c¢0h..2- es 
REV TUBESacie iit ood ee ee Ls wy 
Owartzersecst oo ws 2 om 
Balbo le adetssivcecsiehs f 
Silica DriGks +.q. auc «4 « M 
Sodium carbonate......... tons 
Sodium sulphate.......... sf 
Tale and soapstone........ “ 
Voleanic dust............. te 
Total ys) oo... eh as 
- Total Non-Metallic 
Minerals............ 


19 


Quantity. 


1,596 
5,074,677 
6,440 


664, 778 


283 , 801, 265 
20, 943 
65, 714, 294 


10,024 
9,521 
22,371,924 


149, 938, 105 


16,478,131 
19, 208, 209 
364, 444 


80 

279, 403 
100 

528 


35,951 


215,356 


40 
17, 845 


85, 240, 144 


1927, 
Value. Quantity. Value. 
$ $ 
281 - - 
146,811 6, 227, 968 211,979 
6, 440 2,072 , 003 
1,136,014 880,590} 1,764,534 
17,490,300] 140,147,440] 17,195,487 
36,263,110} 1,852,785] 38,300,464 
600 2,029 8, 980 
19,240,661) 311,423,161] 16,477,139 
10,472 - - 
14,374,163] 66,798,717} 15,262,171 
640, 178 11,545 554, 190 
923 , 607 11, 228 717,613 
13,894,531] 22,736,698} 12,816,677 
11,110,413] 165,495,525) 10,250, 793 
115, 237,581 — | 113,561,030 
59,875,094] 17,426,861] 61,867,463 
7,557,174) 21,376,791) 8,043,010 
1,311, 665 476,591 1,516, 043 
68, 743, 933 -— | 71,426,516 
1,000 86 1,075 
10,099, 423 274,778) 10,621,013 
2,307 56 es 
2,112 2,706). 10,824 
- 266 6, 650 
310, 238 29,849 259,151 
- 2 150 
194,860 1,829 111, 656 
576 - - 
151,227 2,251 125,017 
2,770,813 1,063,117 oe20le OLS 
101, 848 6,125 103,536 
137,431 7,337 230,309 
229, 204 DA TiGys 174,377 
29,721 303 , 530 14, 624 
= 7 248 
800 151 EPA 
63, 899 50, 863 198,388 
553,161 233 , 984 496,364 
1, 480, 149 268 , 672 1,614, 667 
130, 702 1,791 79,527 
5,370 805 9,995 
13,550 5, 659 11,319 
217,195 16,521 236, 105 
630 105 735 
16,496, 211 -— | 17,559,730 


88, 986, 246 


P.c. increase (+) 
or decrease (—). 


Quantity.| Value. 
p.c. p.c. 
+ 22-7} + 44-4 
— 67°8| — 84-4 
+ 32-5) + 55-4 
ae 5-3] — 1-7 
+ 5-6) + 5-6 
+ 9-7} — 14-4 
+ 1-6) + 6-1 
+ 15-1] — 18-4 
+ 17-9} — 22-3 
ae 1-6) — 7-7 
+ 10-4) — 7-7 
-|— 1-5 
+ 5:7) + 3°3 
+ 11-3) + 6°4 
+ 30-8] + 15-6 
-|+ 3°9 
+ 7-5] + 7:5 
— 1-6) + 5-2 
— 44-0] — 45-0 
+ 412-5) + 412-5 
— 16-9] — 16-5 
— 32:9] — 42-7 
— 16-5] — 17-3 
+ 20:44 + #£4217-4 
— 7-6} + 1-7 
+ 60-5) + 67-6 
+ 7-6] — 23-9 
+ 40-:9| — 50-8 
+ 277-5} + 114-6 
+ 185-0} + 210-5 
+ 0:8} — 10:3 
+ 2-3) + 9-1 
— 32-8) — 39-1 
+ 35:3} + 86-1 
— 16-5| — 16-5 
+ 4-8) + 8-7 
+ 16-7} + 16-7 
-|+ 6-4 
-|-+ 4-4 
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2.—Mineral Production of Canada, calendar years 1926 and 1927—concluded. 


1926. 1927. P.c. increase (+) 

Items. or decrease (—). 

Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity.| Value. 

: $ $ p.c. p.c. 
Cuay Propucrs AND OTHER 
STRUCTURAL MATERIALS. 
Clay Products. 
Brick— 
Soft mud process— 
PF ACO: ater os tees SWE 28 , 235 556,573 15, 764 325,966] — 44-2} — 41-4 
VComimon. 03). We M 78,158} 1,145,490 66,357} 1,091,274, — 15-1) — 4-7 
Stiff mud process— 
(wire cut) 
ACCOM SHS. ones oes M 101, 028 2,146,362 95, 480 2,024,064) — 5-5) — 5-7 
\Common eee M 94,046 1, 624, 055 150, 222 2,239,180} + 59-8) + 37-9 

Dry press— 

[BACON Ae cn ccna M 30, 423 651, 236 39, 753 833,570} + 30-6] + 28-0 
\\Conminion Sees M 19, 450 260, 598 14,617 187,062} — 24-9} — 282 

Fancy or ornamental brick M 462 24,057 620 29,372| + 34-2) + 22-1 

DOWeLlbrick: jae. seeeee M 6, 546 117,194 10, 997 210,643) + 68-0) + 79-7 

PavingwDricko soe. M 122 5,015 50 2,106] — 59:0) — 58-0 

Mire brick. ee eee M 4,195 192, 276 5,388 246,266] + 28-5) + 28-1 
HineGlay: a. beo.. eet tons 2rols 23, 258 5,094 36,081] + 102-8) + 685-1 
Fire clay blocks and shapes...... - 54, 064 - 100, 659 -|+ 86:3 
Hollow<blocks:...2.. 2252. . tons 141,909 1,313,707 151,307 1,431,141) + 6-6] + 9-0 
ROO ENGEL CHS ae eeeoeere No. 17,018 1,562 2,000 140] — 88-2} — 91-0 
Floor tile (quarries)......sq. ft. 1$5, 011 43,854 135, 285 32,5591 — 30-6] — 25-8 
NOrAING CU CR eee eee M 14, 258 396,018 22,259 598,098] + 56-1] + 51-0 
Sewer pipe, copings, flue ; 

Linines CCC wen ee ees tons 75,996} 1,480,776 77,262} 1,475,875) + 1-6} — 0-3 
Pottery, glazed and unglazed.... ~ 320, 135 - 307,057 -|- 4-1 
Other clay products............. - 1,093 - 2,076 -|-+ 89-9 

Totaly. 5) a eee - | 10,357,323 - | 11,173,188 at +e 7-9 
Other Structural Materials. 

Comentise he cc.c..5 Waene br] 8,707,021] 13,013,283) 10,065,865) 14,391,937} + 15-6] + 10-6 
DTN Oe et i eae Beienies bush 11,825, 736 3,781,484] 12,707,221 3,923,388] + 7-5) + 3°7 
Sand and gravel........... tons P7112 798 4,941,434] 22,952,819 6,055,601} + 34-2] + 22-5 
SONG... of oe eee oo eae ee 6,397,590 7,865, 874 7,306, 436 9,265,304) + 14-2} + 17-8 
TO tal Fes.5, 2 (eget ee has - | 29,602,075 - | 33,636, 230 ~|+ 13-6 

Total Clay Products 

and Other Struct- 
ural Materials........ - | 39,959,398 —- | 44,809,419 -|+ 12-1 
Grand Total........... - | 240,437,123 — | 247,356, 695 -|+ 2°9 


3.—Mineral Production of Canada, compared as to Quantity and Value, calendar 
years 1926 and 1927 (‘‘000’’’ omitted). 


Due to 


Due to 
Actual Value Actual Increase higher larger (+) 
Items. value at prices value (+) or (+) or or smaller 
1927. of 1926. 1926. decrease | lower (—) _ 
(—). prices. quantities. 
METALLIC. $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Arsenic so-M. att woes 212 180 147} + 65} + 32 + 33 
Cobalt: ke cea 1,764 1,504 1,186 | + 628 | + 260 + 368 
CWoppst: ek sane 17,195 18,418 17,490 = 295 — 1,223 + 928 
COLGATE ee nc ate ase 38,300 38,301 36,2638 | + 2,037] — + 2,038 
Wéadsts vassier ste 16,477 21,114 19,241 — 2,764) — 4,637 + 1,873 
INICKel heen. ae ee 15,262 14,612 14,374 | + 888 | + 650 + 238 
Palladium, rhodium, etc. . 554 738 640 — 86 184 + 98 
Platinum cs ene. Secs e 718 1,089 . 924) — 206} — 371 + 165 
SILVER. seer tens heaton! 12,817 14,115 13,895 | — 1,078} — 1,298 + 220 
LADC IPS Bete cer akc ten eee 10, 251 12,263 11,110} — 859 | — 2,012 + 1,153 
Others ree 11 12 18 _ 7 _ 1 _ 6 
Total. tcccrc oe 113,561 122,346 115,238 | — 1,677 | — 8,785 + 7,108 


——————— | J | | | Ce _*" 
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3.—Mineral Production of Canada, compared as to Quantity and Value, calendar 
years 1926 and 1927 (‘‘000’’ omitted)—concluded. 


Due to Due to 
Actual Value Actual Increase higher larger (+) 
Items. value at prices value (+) or (+) or or smaller 
1927. of 1926. 1926. decrease | lower (—) — 
— prices quantities. 
$ $ $ $ * $ $ 
Non-Metatiic—Fuels. 

OBL). ti irene | Gebers 61,867 63,323 59,875 | + 1,992 | — 1,456 + 3,448 
INGUIN OAS. on as dee cre a0 8,048 8,410 7,557 | + 486} — 367 + 853 
Petroleum, crude...... 1,516 1,715 1,312 | + 204} — 199 + 403 

MP OGSIS sac shiek saci: 71,426 73,448 68,744 | + 2,682 | — 2,022 + 4,704 

Otner Non-Metallic Minerals 

IAS DOSUOS crock si'iactaee emis 10,621 9,932 10,099 } + §22 | + 689 — 167 
TDG Ts So Oe eeeici mack: 259 257 310 _ 51 + 2 — 53 
CGT AD MELE. Orton cicisious sys.em) F 112 130 195 _ 83 — 18 — 65 
GRINGSTONCSs. ss crcccs ess: s Oe 125 126 151 — 26 a 1 - 25 
Leng oc ns5 Go Secon Seco Shooo Qa + 480 |} — 82 = 002 
MPO MVOXTO CS sssies eves nie so och 104 94 102} + + 10 —_ 8 
Magnesite... .........000% 230 220 1387} + 93} + 10 + 83 

1CAs the oemte ty teers 174 246 229 _ 55 _ 72 + 17 
Mineral water............. 15 41 30} — 15 — 26 + 11 
PP VEILCS soc eels de eva en: 198 182 64} + 134} + 16 + 118 
COT Gant areca tain enn aogoie 496 558 5538 | — 57) — 62 + 5 
UIEE Me 4h oe we Se OLR 1,615 1,515 1,480} + 135) + 100 + 35 
STC RSOPIC Ke ne apes sec ves 80 87 131) — 51 - H os 44 
Tale and soapstone........ 236 227 217 | + 19} + 9 + 10 
TROP ie tance gyt Sees ns: 44 43 aa aa YG as 1 + 16 

Total 3355.5. 2.565.284 17,560 16,981 16,496 | + 1,064) ++ 579 + 485 
Ciay PRropucts AND OTHER 
SrRUCcTURAL MATERIALS. 
Clay Products. 
Brick-Soft mud {Face..... 326 311 557) — 231 | + te — 246 
process..\Common 1,091 972 1,145) — 54} + 119 — 173 
Stiff mud |Face..... 2,024 2,028 2,146} — 122) — 4 — 118 
process.. }Common 2,239 2,595 1,624] ++ 615} — 356 + 971 
(wire cut). 
Dry Face..... 833 851 651} + 182) — 18 + 200 
press....|Common 187 195 260 | — 73) — 8 _ 65 
Fancy or ornamental 29 32 24) + _ 3 -- 8 
Sewer brick......... 210 196 Lie eae 93 | + 14 + 79 
Pure brick...3..0. 00: 246 247 192 | + 54 —- 1 4. 55 
Hollow blocks: :.....03.... 1,431 1,401 1,314] + 117) + 30 + 87 
MOOTEIE Bsc ies ci e-cale acts s sve.abs oS 30 44 _ 11 + 3 —_ 14 
AM PAINEDILCS toes ee castes cars 598 618 396 | + 202 | — 20 + 222 
Sewer pipe, copings, etc.... 1,476 1,504 1,481 a 5 - 28 + 23 
‘OVEN iih ad Op A eereren aera 450 460 406 | + 44) — 10 + 54 
JNU) ol Bessegoen ones 11,173 11,440 10,357 | + 816 | — 167 + 1,083 
Other Structural Materials. 
Gemaent. oe sicias.s tem cle os s0 14,392 15,044 18,013 |} ++ 1,379 _ 652 + 2,031 
IEG n | Seas Scat setae 3,923 4,063 3,781 | + 142) — 140 + 282 
Sand and gravel........... 6,056 6,628 4,942} + 1,114 — 572 + 1,686 
SEOMOM. a cad poet ae 9,265 8,983 7,866 | -+- 1,399 | + 282 + 1,117 
; Totals... 3s see 33,636 34,718 29,602 |} + 4,034] — 1,082 + 5,116 
Grand Total....... 247,357 258,933 240,437 | + 6,919 | — 11,577 +18,496 
Increase or decrease, p.c - - -} + OO le 4-8 + 7-7 


Subsection 2.—Provinciai Distribution of Mineral Production. 


The principal mineral-producing province of Canada in 1927 was Ontario, 
with an output valued at $89,982,962. British Columbia came second with a 
mineral production valued at $60,801,170. Nova Scotia was third with $30,111,221 
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and Alberta ranked fourth with $29,309,223. Quebec was fifth with $28,870,403 
and Manitoba, New Brunswick, Yukon Territory and Saskatchewan followed in 
the order named, with productions of from $2,888,912 down to $1,455,225. The 
record of the respective provinces from 1899 on is given in Table 4. 


4.—Mineral Production of Canada, by Provinces, calendar years 1899-1928. 


Calen- | Nova New Saskat- British 
dar Scotia.1 | Bruns- | Quebec. | Ontario. |Manitoba.} chewan. | Alberta. | Yukon. | Colum- 
Years wick. bia. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
1899. 6,817,274 420,227] 2,585,635] 9,819,557 17,108,707 12,482, 605. 
1900. 9,298,479 439,060} 3, 292,383)11, 258,099 23,452,330 16, 680, 526. 
1901 7,770,159 467,985) 3,759, 984113,970,010 19,297,940 20,531,833 
1902... .|10,686, 549 607,129} 3,743, 636)14, 619,091 16,127,400 17,448,031 
1903... .}11,431,914 580,495] 3,585, 938/14, 160,033 14,082,986 17, 899, 147 
1904. ...}11,212, 746 559,913] 3,688,482/12,582, 843 12,713,613 19,325,174 
1905....]11,507,047| 559,035} 4,405,975]18,833, 292 11,387, 642 22,386,008 
1906... .}12, 894,303 646,328] 5,242,058)25, 111,682 10,092,726 25,299,600 
(<a ee 

1907... . 114,532,040 664,467] 6,205, 553/30, 381,638 898,775 533,251{ 4,657,524/ 3,335, 898/25, 656,056 
1908. ...114,487,108 579,816} 6,372, 949/30, 623,812 584,374 413,212) 5,122,505] 3,669, 290/23, 704,035 
1909... .|12,504, 810 657,035] 7,086, 265|37,374,577| 1,193,377 456,246] 6,047,447] 4,032, 678]22,479, 006. 
1910....|14,195,730| . 581,942) 8,270, 136/48,538,078} 1,500,359 498,122] 8,996,210) 4, 764,474/24,478,572 
1911.... 115,409, 397 612,830] 9,304, 717/42, 796,162) 1,791,772 636,706] 6,662,673] 4,707,432}21, 299,305 
1912... .|18, 922, 236 771, 004}11, 656, 998]51,985,876] 2,463,074] 1,165,642]12,073,589] 5,933, 242/30, 076, 635 
1918... .119,376,183] 1,102, 613}13, 475, 534/59, 167,749] 2,214,496 881, 142]15,054, 046] 6,276, 737/28, 086,312 
1914. ...117,584,639] 1,014,570}11, 836,929/53,034,677| 2,413,489 712,313]12, 684,234] 5,418,185/24, 164,039 
1915... 118,088,342 903, 467/11, 619, 275|61,071,287] 1,318,387 451,933] 9,909,347) 5,057, 708/28,689, 425 
1916... .120,042, 262] 1,118,187}14, 406, 598}80, 461,323} 1,823,576 590, 473}13, 297,543] 5,491, 610/39, 969,962 
1917... .121, 104,542] 1,435, 024117, 400,077/89, 066,600) 2,628,264 860, 651/16, 527,535] 4,482, 202/36, 141,926 
1918....}22,317,108) 2,144,017]19, 605,347/94, 694,093} 3,120,600] 1,019, 781/23,109,987] 2,355,631/42,935,333 
1919... .}23,445,215} 1,770,945)21, 267, 947/67,917,998| 2,868,378] 1,521,964/21,087,582) 1,940, 934/34, 865, 427 
1920... .134,180,017| 2,491, 787/28, 886, 214/81, 715, 808] 4,223,461] 1,837,468133,586,456] 1,576, 726/39, 411, 728 
1921... .128,912,111] 1,901,505)15,157,094/57,356,651) 1,934,117] 1,114, 220}30,562,229) 1,754,955/33, 230, 460 
1922... .125,923,499| 2,263, 692/17, 646,529165, 866,029] 2,258,942] 1,255,470|27,872,136| 1,785,573139,423, 962 
1923... .129,648,893] 2,462,457/20, 308, 763/80, 825,851] 1,768,037) 1,047,583}31, 287,536] 2,972, 823143, 757,388 
1924... .]23,820,352] 1,969,260]19, 136,504/85,398,656) 1,534,249] 1,128, 100/22, 344,940 952, 812/52, 298, 533 
1925... .}17,625,612| 1,743,858]24,284,527187,980,436] 2,276,759] 1,076,392/25, 318,866] 1,791, 641164, 485,242 
1926... ./28,873, 792) 1,811, 104/25, 956, 193)34, 702,296] 3,073,528) 1,193,394/26,977,027| 2,226, 813165, 622,976 
1927.....1/80,111, 221] 2,148,535)/28,870, 403/89, 982,962] 2,888,912] 1,455, 225/29, 309,223) 1, 789,044160, 801,170 
19282... .|29, 757,010] 2,257, 653/37, 182, 864/99, 628,505] 4,119,655) 1,536, 9355132, 367, 781| 2,683,270/63, 913,159 


1[ncludes asmall production from Prince Edward Island. 
2} igures for 1928 are subject to revision. 


The quantities and values of the minerals produced in each province during 


1927 are shown in Table 5. Coal accounts for 90 p.c. of the value of mineral pro- 
duction in Nova Scotia, with gypsum the item of next importance. Coal and 
gypsum are also the most important mineral products of New Brunswick, which is 
one of the three provinces of the Dominion with a production of natural gas and 
petroleum. Quebec is the only province in which asbestos is produced, and in 1927 
this was her principal mineral. Other important minerals of Quebec are cement, 
stone and other structural materials, zinc, silver, copper, lead, gold and magnesite. 
Gold represented 37 p.c. of the value of Ontario’s mineral production in 1927, and 
with other metals, of which nickel, silver, copper and cobalt are the chief, made up 
nearly 70 p.c. of the total for the province. As the most populous province, Ontario 
has a large production of the various structural materials, and there is also a large 


production of natural gas and of salt. 
materials, gypsum is the principal mineral product of Manitoba. 
mineral production is small and coal constitutes more than half the total. - Coal is 


Aside from cement and other structural 


Saskatchewan’s 
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also the principal product in Alberta, accounting for 75 p.c. of the total, while 
natural gas and petroleum are the other most important products. The metals, 
chiefly lead, copper, zinc, silver and gold, make up the greater part of the value of 
the minerals produced in British Columbia, although there is also a large production 
of coal. Silver, alluvial gold and lead are the principal mineral products of the 
Yukon Territory. 


5.—Mineral Production of Canada, by Provinces, calendar year 1927. 


Nores—The mineral production of the Yukon Territory during the calendar year 1927 was as follows 
in quantities and values:—Gold, 30,935 fine oz., $639,483; Lead, 4,165,331 lb., $218,929; Silver, 1,647,295 fine 
0Z., $928,580; Coal, 414 tons, $2,052; Total, $1,789,044. 


ox th 
‘ Nova : Mani- | Saskat- British 
Minerals. Sectia sek Quebec. | Ontario. taba ehewne. Alberta. Colne 
METALLICS. 
FASB ONICSS. pk ee ois: lb. 35,000 - — | 4,961,178 - - - | 1,231,790 
$ 700 - - 197,668 - = - 13,611 
Bismuth. eso 5.2: lb. - - - 2,072 - = - - 
= - ~ 1,003 - - - - 
CODalbsvrs ects 7 lb - - - 880,590 - - = = 
$ = - — | 1,764,534 ~ - - - 
(COPPCI isc hee. ces lb. - — | 3,119, 848]45, 341, 295 - - — 191,686,297 
$ - ~ 403,084] 4,946,533 - - — 111,845,870 
Golde fivedncy. fine oz. 3,151 - 8,331] 1,627,050 182 - 42 183,094 
$ 65,137 - 172,217/33,634,108| 3,762 - 868] 3,784,889 
Tron ore sold for ex- 
OLG.e cae siouseace tons = = 2,029 - - - = - 
- - 8,980 ~ - - - - 
i (ooh ee oe lb - -— | 6,496,577] 7,990, 709 - - — |292,770,544 
= - 341,461 528, 729 - - — 115,388,020 
INickeiteecs tt)... lb - - — 166,798, 717 - - - - 
$ - - ~ |15,262,171 - - - - 
Palladium, Rhodi- . 
um, etc.......fine oz. = - - 11,545 - = - - 
= - - 554,190 - - - - 
Platinum....... fine oz. - = a 11,217 ~ - - 11 
j = - - 716,653 - - - 960 
Silveriectdesc cs fine oz. Zo - 740,864] 9,307,953 12 - 4}11, 040, 445 
$ 70 - 417,625) 5,246,893 A “— 3] 6,223,499 
VALOR gee Ae ae lb. - — |17,189,046 - ~ - — 1148 306,479 
$ - — | 1,064,690 - - - — | 9,186,103 
Total........ $ 65, 907 — | 2,408, 057/62,852,482| 3,769 - 871/46, 442, 952 
Non-MEtAttics. 
Fuels. 
MP OAL Sethe. ci astssa tons} 7,071,876} 203,950 - - = 470,216] 6,934,162) 2,746, 243 
$ |27,194,671] 885,038 - ~ = 868, 867}21, 982,058]10, 934, 777 
Natural gas..M cu. ft. — | 630, 755 -— | 7,311,215 200 — 113,434,621 = 
— | 124,637 — | 4,331,780 60 - | 3,586,533 - 
Petroleum, crude.. bri. -| 18,244 - 139,606 - - 318,741 = 
$ = 41,748 - 288,347 - — | 1,185,948 - 
Total........ $ |27,194,671)1,051,423 - | 4,620,127 60 868 ,867|26, 754, 539/10, 934,777 
Other Non-Metallics. 
TNCTINONTCCS a0. 073.0. tons - ~ - 86 - - - - 
$ = - - 1,075 - - - - 
PAB DEBTOS A ease ts.: tons - - 274,778 - - - - - 
$ - — {10,621,013 - = = = = 
PEVAT COS c 0 uncoccc tons 56 - ~ - - - = = 
1,268 - - = i = = S 
Bituminous sands..tons - - - - - 2,706 ~ 
- - - - - - 10, 824 = 
Diatomite.........tons 266 - - - ~ - = - 
$ 6,650 - ~ - - - - ~ 
Feldspar..i........ tons = - 12,730 17,119 - = = = 
$ - ~|} 104,618] 154,533 - - - - 
RSATHOLS.. 23045... tons - i 2 2 - Me S ' 
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5.—Mineral Production of Canada, by Provinces, calendar year 1927—continued. 


° British 
Minerals. ee Bruns- | Quebec. | Ontario. os Sete Alberta. | Colum- 
wick. bia. 
Other Non-Metallics 
—concluded. 
(Graphite. cscs. aoe tons = - 34 1,795 - - - - 
$ - - 2,043 109,613 - ~ - - 
Grindstones....... tons 11 1,860 - ~ - ~ - 380 
$ 220| 97,197 - - - - - 27,600 
GeypPSUM see tons| 829,438} 85,293 - 83,998] 39,895 - - 24,493 
$ | 1,512,015| 524,550 - 500,688] 512,008 - - 201, 754 
Tronvoxidess.c. oak tons - - 5,931 - - - - 194 
- - 102,186 - - ~ - 1,350 
Magnesite......... tons ~- - 7,38 - - = = = 
~ - 230,309 - - - - = 
IMC acer aee terres tons - - 1,454 1,284 - - - - 
- - 99,194 75,183 - ~ = - 
Mineral water.imp.gal. ~ - 10,330 293, 200 - - = = 
= = 1,813 12,811 - - = = 
Natro-alunite...... tons - - - - _ ~ ~ 7 
- - _ - - - - 248 
Phosphate.........tons - 31 82 - - - 38 
$ = 399 824 ~ = 4 494 
IPyrites tate tons - - 13,021 463 ~ - - 37,379 
$ = - 42,795 6,077 - - - 149,516 
Quai Zz teae eee ee tons 4,834 - 49,141 159, 150 - - - 20,859 
$ NOH PA! - 132,615 266, 204 - - - 80, 824 
Salt cette ie toe: tons 14,391 - _ 254,181 - - 100 - 
$ 102,590 - — | 1,510,777 - - 1,300 - 
Silica brick... ..... M 1,238 = - 553 ~ - = = 
$ 50,978 - - 28,549 - - = = 
Sodium carbonate. tons - - - ~ ~ - - 805 
$ - - = - - - 9,995 
Sodium sulphate. ..tcns ~ ~ - ~ ~ 5, 659 - - 
$ ~ - - ~ ~ 11,319 - = 
Tale and soapstone.tons - 1,276 15,138 - = 107 
$ = - 51,504 181,981 - - - 2,620 
Volcanic dust...... tons - - - - - 105 - - 
- - - - - 735 - - 
Total ex ce: $ | 1,690,442) 621,747|11,388,639| 2,848,315| 512,008 12,054 12,124) 474,401 
Cray PRopucts AND 
OTHER STRUCTURAL 
MATERIALS.: 
Clay Products. 
Brick— 
Soft mud process— 
Pacemeke ak: M 85 - 83 15,645 - - = = 
$ 735 - 1,248 323, 988 - = = - 
Common...... M 972| 2,885 6, 167 43,385 Ley 863 2,305 11,348 
12,893} 44,100 63, 353 740,664) 18,100 10,592 28,461 173,111 
Stiff mud process 
(wire cut)— 
BCOUE wees M 1,345 - 24,762 65, 894 143 1,419 1,546 372 
$ 31,068 - 577,348] 1,321, 604 3,800 42,711 35,613 11,920 
Common...... M 3,887 > 106,341 OI oo | 5, 709 5,619 98 
47,549 - | 1,627,330] 310,344] 122,019 66, 654 62, 892 2,392 
Dry press— 
Wacom tenes M - - 2,134 32,699 947 576 2,448 949 
$ - - 63,047] 641,908} 21,921 19,197 48,467 39, 035 
Common...... M - - ~ 1,147 - - 13,470 - 
$ = ~ - 12,716 - - 174,346 - 
Fancy or orna- 
mental prick.. M ~ - 101 519 - - = = 
$ - - 4,356 25, 016 - ~ - - 
Sewer brick..... M - - - 10, 760 - - - 237 
$ = - - 202, 920 - - - 7,723 
Paving brick.... M - ” - Yi - - - 50 
$ ~ - - - - - - 2,106 
Firebrick........ M 227 40 = = 2 693 107 4,321 
14,050} 2,216 - - = 37,085 5,850 187,065 
Fireclay and other 
ClAYR eee tons 2,688 53 24 - ~ 1,008 - ieS2t 
$ 8,986} 2,112 120 - - 7,581 - BS 
Fireclay blocks and 
phapesine eee $ 525 - - - - 61, 634 - 88,500 
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5.—Mineral Production of Canada, by Provinces, calendar year 1927—concluded. 


New d ¥ 
: Nova ° Mani- | Saskat- British 
Minerals. fe Pe; Quebec. | Ontario. tabasrehew arti Alberta. Gotainbis 


Clay Products—con. 


Hollow blocks..... os 8,793 25,034 86, 690 15552 6,500 15,345 7,393 


96, 260 ~ 257,558 775,806} 18,862 65,000 142,156 75,499 
Roofing tile....... No. - - - 2,000 - ~ = - 
$ - ~ - 140 - - - : 
Floor tiles 
(quarries)..... sq. ft. - ~ - 134,910 - ~ - 375 
$ = - = 32,490 - - = 69 
Draintile ss, 222: M 53 - 323 20,330 343 25 157 1,028 
A $ 1,610 - 13,336 521,957) 16,762 800 8,992 34, 641 
Sewer pipe, copings, 
flue linings,etc...tons 10,501 = 5, 286 50, 828 - = 7,852 2,795 
202,741 - 126,035) 852,187 - = 205,581 89,331 
Pottery, glazed or 
unglazed......... $ - | 38,757 - 91,300 - - 177,000 - 
Other clay products $ - - 1,012 - - - =" 1,064 
Totalz-<-=-.. $ 416,417) 87,185) 2,734,738) 5,853,635) 201,464 311, 204 889,358 679, 788 
Other Structural 
Materials. 
Comenticeco re. br. - - | 4,636,751) 3,751, 786} 551,698 ~ 601, 699 523,931 
$ - — | 5,383,058} 5, 144,326]1,3878,121 -— | 1,303,880} 1,182,552 
TINGS te es ot rte bush. 873,200) 343,111] 3,075,819] 6,946,630) 648,975 - 130,596 688, 890 


$ 100,254] 148,321) 806,665) 2,198,229] 246, 279 = 46,947] 376,683 
Sand and gravel...tons| 812,976} 388,066} 8,615,738) 7,512, 763]1,333,580) 1,517,801] 1,392,752] 1,379,143 
$ 522,723} 118,768) 1,880,931] 2,405,729) 228,655) 263,100) 293,674) 342,021 


OF 0) Sheena PPR tons 72,451] 29,908] 2,534,531} 4,254,960) 154, 666 = 3,367} 256,553 
$ 120,807) 121,091] 4,268,315] 4,060,709} 318,556 = 7,830] 367,996 
PEOUAN, cones. : $ 743, 784| 388, 180/12, 338, 968/13, 809, 003}2,171,611) 263,100) 1,652,331) 2,269, 252 


Grand Total.. $ |30, 111, 221|2,148,535/28, 870, 403|89, 982, 962/2,888,912| 1,455, 225/29, 369, 223|/60, 801,170 


Section 3.—Industrial Statistics of Mining—Capital, Labour, 
Wages, etc., in Principal Industries. 


Annual statistical reports on the mineral production of Canada have been 
published for many years, first by the Geological Survey, later by the Mines Branch 
of the Department of Mines, and since 1921 by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
Previous to that year the annual statistics of mines were confined chiefly to a presen- 
tation of the quantity and value production of each of the minerals. The recent 
treatment has been extended to include a general review of the principal mineral 
industries, such as the copper-gold, silver-lead-zinc and nickel-copper industries, 
as well as a section on metallurgical works. The additional data include such 
features as capital employed, numbers of employees, wages and salaries paid and 
gross and net production. The aim has been to extend the mining statistics beyond 
a summary of the production of individual minerals by approaching the subject 
from the standpoint of industrial organization, definitely illustrating the place 
which mining holds in the scheme of Canadian productive enterprise. 


The Growth of the Mining Industry in Recent Years.—Industrial statistics 
of the mining industry were collected for the first time in 1922, showing the capital 
employed, the number of employees, the salaries and wages paid, the cost of fuel 
and electricity, and the net value of the product. In connection with the item of 
capital, operators were requested to report only the capital actually invested in the 
enterprises, including (1) cost of lands, buildings, plant, machinery and tools, (2) cost 
of materials on hand, supplies, finished products and ore on dump, and (8) cash, 
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trading and operating accounts and bills receivable. 
that no estimate of undeveloped ores was included in the capital. 

The substantial growth of the mining industry in the past few years is clearly 
established by the summary statistics of Table 6, which show that the capital 
invested in the mining industry has increased from $493,694,823 in 1922 to $714,- 
073,000 in 1927, the number of employees from 62,249 to 84,674, the salaries and 
wages from $75,026,501 to $104,220,892, the cost of fuel and electricity from $11,096,- 
564 to $22,960,284, and the net value of products from $182,858,578 to $251,077,661. 
The metallic mining industries have shown the greatest progress, their capital, 
number of employees, salary and wage bill, and net value of products having all 


doubled between 1922 and 1927, in a period of declining prices. 


in Table 6. 


6. 


MINES AND MINERALS 


It should be specially noted 


1922-1927, and by Provinces, 1927. 


Active 
Groups and Years. operators. 
No. 
Metauiic MINERALS. 
O22 est > RE POR 0 hee «ee 408 
1 Bo ee eee, eNO. Bent Sct car 339 
1O24 sales Sabre es: pelea oe. 296 
i LUD ey, (5 Ree ete ea 323 
LODGE Ie ee ee ee 396 
AOA ote nee ered a Ae, ee 479 
Non-Metauuic MINERALS. 
1922 Ged nets ati ot ee 742 
1923-4 RSS Ate Bee ee 925 
TODA ER PRs trate Src erate 935 
LoVe ad ee ae ey ee ae oe 959 
O26. hae 8 as eee ie ee 967 
O27 Pia ere es. SES ree 922 
Cray PRODUCTS AND OTHER 

STRUCTURAL MATERIALS. 
Ore nas cnt Men een 794 
Dee On ee) Le ames 1 Po REE ED 1,031 
1 ELV a ire TORS SNE Peat ee 983 
LOQD Teen eens Sree 1,072 
1926 SaaS) pe xerces eye brent 1, 064 
LVL PR Ree”. Se een 949 
Grand Total, Mineral In- 

dustries— 

Pe Bis oa Tae eee oe ee eee 1,944 
MOOS ee Pl tara pin me aotearoa 25299 
VORA ES. SE Oe A eas 25214 
1g a iar rn Ue 8 ae hs 2,004 
1926¢35. Soe. eee ee 25427 
UPA a Ran ns aa ili i le 2,000 

Nova Scotial........... 78 
New Brunswick......... 41 
Quebec oe ee ae 381 
Ontarion enacts eeu. 1,014 
Manitolaaece enter e 32 
Saskatchewan........... 72 
Albertaace sa eines: 376 
British Columbia....... 282 
Rulon Se et eens ets 74 


1 Includes a small preduction from P.E.1I. 


Capital 
employed. 


$ 


165,975,343 
240, 889, 284 
281, 828, 285 
290,534, 965 
320, 248, 840 
335, 708, 206 


232,888, 769 
243,105, 227 
259,360,944 
253,023, 646 
274,109, 129 
279,737,591 


94,830,711 
94,842,501 
91,254, 717 
88,516,534 
94,392,039 
98, 627, 203 


493,694,823 
578, 837, 012 
632, 442, 946 
632,075, 145 
688, 750, 008 


714, 073, 000 
70,934, 465 
3,014,614 
110, 769, 954 
282, 205, 248 
11,780, 120 
5, 089, 410 
105, 203,514 
114,129,277 
10, 946,398 


Employees. 


No. 


13,138 
16,472 
19, 809 
20, 664 
23,742 
26,343 


37, 958 
39,060 
33, 831 
31,€60 
36, 166 
37,949 


11, 153 
11,420 
10, 688 
12,866 
18, 023 
20,382 


62, 249 
66, 952 
64,328 
65,090 
77,981 


84,674 
15, 663 
1,196 
18,012 
21,147 
1,007 
1,112 
11, 205 
15,031 
301 


Salaries 
and 
wages. 


$ 


18,361, 667 
25,794,032 
29,692,896 
32,732,782 
36, 033 , 798 
40, 284, 887 


45,225,900 
53,428, 264 
41,933,916 
40,032,918 
44,379,854 
48,273,491 


11,348, 934 
12,112,581 
11, 160, 609 
12,337,418 
13,803,161 
15, 662,514 


75, 026,501 
$1,324,877 
82,787,421 
85,103,118 
94,216,813 


104, 220,892 
18,076, 122 
1,092,891 
15,104,472 
28, 753, 161 
1, 232,805 
855, 704 
15,629,304 
22,714, 957 
691, 476 


2 See note to Table 7. 


Cost of 
fuel and 
electricity. 


$ 


1, 649, 856 
7,904,820 
7,788,506 
8,721,063 
10, 023, 885 
10,411,397 


4,028, 784 
6, 422,352 
5, 788 , 085 
5, 685, 294 
6,535, 609 
5, 402, 887 


5,417,924 
6,930, 164 
6,010, 861 
6,159, 443 
6,958, 810 
7,145,990 


11,086, 564 
21, 257,336 
19, 587, 452 
20, 565, 800 
23, 518, 304 


22, 960, 284 
2, 283, 744 
125, 847 
4,988,922 
8, 642,617 
590, 225 
110, 961 
1,154,548 
4,966,446 
96,974 


Details are given 


Summary of Principal Statistics of the Mineral Industries in Canada, by Groups, 


Net value2 
of bullion, 
ore, con- 
centrates, 
etc. 
shipped 
from the 
mines, 
plants and 
quarries. 


$ 


60,347,043 
68,612,936 
86,825,610 
105, 700, 838 
115,939,119 
121,062,811 


82,976,794 
91,936, 732 
71,796, 009 
71,851,801 
85, 240, 144 
85, 205, 431 


39,534,741 
37,751,381 
35,380, 869 
37,649, 234 
39,959,398 
44,809, 419 


182,858,578 
198,301, 049 
194,002, 488 
215,201,873 
241,138, 661 


251,077, 661 
27,966, 861 
2,106, 635 
39,617,797 
88, 824, 642 
2,888, 895 
1, 432,739 
28, 621, 537 
58,019,829 
1,598, 726 


ldo e ee i Se oe eee bee 
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A summary of the principal statistics of the mining, metallurgical, structural 
materials and clay products industries operating in Canada in 1927 is presented in 
Table 7. The values of the metallic production given in Tables 6 and 7 are as 
reported by the operating companies, and are in each case the settlements received 
for shipments. The totals, therefore, indicate more nearly the actual return to the 
different industries than do the values for the several metals in Table 2 of this 
chapter, where in the cases of copper, lead, zinc and silver the values are computed by 
using the average prices for the year in the principal metal markets. Some imported 
ores and concentrates are treated in Canadian non-ferrous smelting and refining 
works. The net value of the products of these plants includes therefore the net 
value of the metals recovered from these imported ores and to this extent the net 
value of production shown in Tables 6 and 7 includes products not of Canadian 
origin. For this reason, the total of metallic production in Table 7 is greater instead 
of less than that in Table 2. 


Of the industries engaged in exploiting the mineral resources of Canada, coal 
mining is the greatest in capital invested, employees engaged and net value of 
production. The non-ferrous metallurgical industry comes second in net value of 
production, but auriferous quartz mining employs more capital, has a larger labour 
force than the smelting industry and stands third in net. value of production. Other 
large mineral industries with a net production valued at over $10,000,000 in 1927 
were silver-lead-zinc mining, cement manufacturing and asbestos mining and 
milling. 

%7.—_Summary of Principal Statistics relative to the Mining, Metallurgical, Structural 


Materials and Clay Products Industries operating Plants in Canada, by Indus- 
tries, 1927. 


Net value? 
of bullion, 
Ac- Salaries | Cost of ore, con- 
Industries. tive Capital Em- and fuel and | centrates 
opera-| employed. |ployees.| wages electri- shipped 
tors. paid. city. from the 
mines and 
smelters. 
No. $ No. § $ $ 
METALLIC— 
PANT ae eC: KNINING e sse:s) oat. <sece hess, oaiovsis 94) 9,653,723 321) 472,596 30, 834 794,033 
Auriferous quartz mining and milling.... 72) 118,381,468}  8,022|12,935,719| 2,222,085) 37,452,995 
Copper-gold-silver mining and milling... 118} 24,232,169) - 4,083) 5,260,095) 596,137) 9,822,881 
Silver-cobalt mining and milling......... 23] 30,123,645 1,458) 2,178,163 472,548] 4,760,546 
Silver-lead-zine mining and milling...... 157| 28,036,330} 3,106] 4,807,817) 588,520) 17,520,130 
Nickel-copper mining and milling........ 2| 39,272,608} 1,617] 2,486,313 120,686) 5,223,668 
Miscellaneous metal mines............... 5 641, 600 65 23, 944 460 8,980 
Non-ferrous metal smelting and refining. 8| 85,366,662)  7,671)12,120,240) 6,380,127| 45,479, 5782 
Total Metallic................. 479) 335,798,206) 26,343/40,284,887|10, 411,397) 121,062,811 
Nox -Metattic—Fuels: 
CMRUAMINNE CS TN ens ieee care ede <6 385| 146,392,808} 29,772|38,955,967| 3,558,926) 58,439,742 
IN aGur ale gasiass css... Sols bie Soel> Rtas abide she 172) 56,777,091 1,342) 1,535,498 11,181 7,689,916 
OU aia ORI eR ain oy Lovers clotea e,aye alee tole Sie castes 206} 22,773,916 781} 1,120,224) 112,763 1,516, 043 
OGRE CIS ccc Seveltercrs seater 763} 225,943,815} 31,895]41, 611,689} 3,682,870] 67,645,701 


1 Net value here is gross value less freight and treatment charges. 

2 Value of shipments from metallurgical works, less cost of ores, concentrates, matte, etc., treated, 
irrespective of their origin. The major part of the value of ores treated is included as products of mines 
and mills, but some imported ores are also treated in these Canadian smelters. 
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7.—Summary of Principal Statistics relative to the Mining, Metallurgical, Structura | 
Materials and Clay Products Industries operating Plants in Canada, by Indus- 
tries, 1927—concluded. 


Net value 
of bullion, 
Ac- Em. | Salaries | Cost of | ore, con- 
j tive Capital ee and fuel and | centrates 
Industries. opera-| employed. | ?-°¥ wages electri- | shipped 
tors. New paid. city. from the 
mines and 
smelters. 
No $ No. $ $ $ 
Other Non-metallic Minerals. 
IASOLASIVICS Zr ais iia aS cstytvels ieitace stota tee ae 9 433,810 132 107, 603 10,279 132,552 
AB POSEOS Ee. ciao Ate aoe OE Code Mere eee 7| 35,316.821 2,976] 3,761,192) 1,046,541] 10,621,013 
Mel asnar eget ceive ee ee tot oe ne oe ee 29 322,978 234 151,553 10, 232 259,151 
GYPSUM, seas cae ee Ce ee eee 1g 9,055, 624 1,427] 1,311, 688 198,199 3,251,015 
NY OMG OS scone doch he od eee 5 153,317 48 38, 680 18, 222 103 , 536 
Micares Rerea ie ics oak GEOR oei Ne eae 21 322,389 168 118,505 4,400 174,377 
QUATUZ ars cote sees Fos sales Bae eee 19 963, 216 267 271,500 84,423 496,364 
Salts) odes. bs Pe ee RR. Peete 10 3,194,802 376 499, 967 287 , 260 1, 614, 667 
Pale andrsoapstoneen aescme ceased cerr ie 8 715, 439 122 87,721 25,169 236,105 
Miscellaneous 46%..202% . oe veh okra foe tte 32 3,315,380 304 313,338 85,302 670, 950 
Total other Non-metallic.......... 159} 58,793,776 6,054] 6,661,802] 1,720,027] 17,559,730 
Total Non-metailic.............. 922] 279,737,591] 37,949/48,273,491| 5,402,897] 85,205,431 
Cray Propucts AND OTHER STRUCTURAL 
MateriAts—Clay Products. 
Brickseandbi low were cee oe on er ee 167| 24,795,253 8,977] 3,828,106} 1,786,684 8,995,741 
GlAVESEWOIIDIDG she coecnapviereekockom ean eine 5 3, 246, 183 421 506, 730 214, 068 1,137,284 
Fire brick and other fire clay products.... 5 2,009, 449 199} 263,910 71,789 715, 608 
Stoneware and pottery............0eee00: 5 859,918 152 50,965 12,956 311,085 
Total Clay Products: .-....- see 185} 30,437,607 4,776) 4,769,307] 2,088,724] 11,173,189 
Other Structural Materials. 
Wannentieee Niece toc Tha: hare Be hooneatee ae 6| 40,509,319 2,270) 3,143,932] 3,546,000] 14,391,937 
J Eya0cts) So 1 aay aN Renn: PMPEEe, MREO AS, te mea 6 53 6, 200, 481 1,132] 1,133,708 826, 436 3,923,388 
Sandsandtoray elite. ah eeeeer sc wack: 483 7,668,812 7,133] 2,043,962 188,327 6,055, 601 
DLO RNG 4c See RRS, Sn, RR eae 222) 138,810,984 5,071] 4,571, 605 496, 503 9, 265,304 


Total other Structural Materials... 764} 68,189,596] 15,606)10,893,207| 5,057,266) 33,636,230 


Total Clay Products and other 
Structural Materals............ 949) 98,627,203] 20,382)15,662,514| 7,145,990| 44,809,419 


Grand Total, Mineral Industries....} 2,350) 714,073,000) 84, 674|104,220,892/ 22,960, 284| 251,077, 661 


3 Includes kaclin and other clays. 


Subsection 1.—Metallic Mineral Industries. 


The metal-mining and milling section included in 1927 471 active mining oper- 
ators and 8 metallurgical companies. Employees numbering 26,343 were engaged 
in the metallic group, receiving salaries and wages amounting to $40,284,887. The 
capital employed was $335,708,206, and the net value of bullion, concentrates or 
residues shipped from the mines and products made by the smelters was $121,062,811. 
This includes some production by the smelters from imported ores. 


Alluvial gold mining carried on throughout the various parts of the Yukon and 
British Columbia yielded 47,264 crude ounces of gold. The employees numbered 
32], receiving $472,596 in salaries and wages for six to eight months’ activity. 
There were 76 auriferous quartz mines operating, of which 37 produced bullion or 
shipped ores, and the remainder carried on development work only. The provinces 
in order of importance, with the number of operating mines in each, were+—Ontario, 
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46; British Columbia, 16; Nova Scotia, 13; and Manitoba, 1. The employees 
numbered 8,022, and received $12,935,719 in salaries and wages. 

The copper-gold-silver industry continued to expand in 1927, while 1928 is 
likely to see further expansion, owing to the fact that the Noranda smelter com- 
menced operation in December, 1927, thus inaugurating production from the field of 
northwestern Quebec. The number of employees in the industry increased from 
3,403 in 1926 to 4,083 in 1927, while the salaries and wages increased from $4,546,493 
to $5,260,095. 

The silver-cobalt mining industry, located mainly about Cobalt, with important 
outlying fields in South Lorrain, 20 miles to the south, and at Gowganda, 50 miles 
to the west, produces the major portion of the silver output of Ontario. In 1927 in 
the Cobalt area there were 13 producing mines; in the South Lorrain field 5 mines 
- were on the producing list and in Gowganda 3 mines. The Nipissing mine was the 
principal silver producer in these districts. Other large mines, in order of 
their production, were:—Mining Corporation, Keeley, Frontier Lorrain, Castle 
Tretheway and O’Brien. The output of ores was 303,184 tons, the quantity milled 
amounted to 304,534 tons and the concentrates produced totalled 5,533 tons. There 
were 78,838 tons cyanided. Silver bullion production amounted to 2,053,991 oz., as 
only one mine operated a refinery and the remainder shipped directly to the smelters 
ores and concentrates containing 6,585,768 oz. 

The nickel-copper industry, the mines and smelters of which are situated in the 
' vicinity of Sudbury, enjoyed greater activity during 1927. The content of matte 
made was 39,623 tons of nickel in 1927, as compared with 39,038 tons in 1926, and 
25,968 tons of copper, as compared with 24,159 tons in the preceding year. Employ- 
ees in the mines and mills in 1927 numbered 1,617, receiving $2,486,313 in salaries 
and wages, as compared with 1,437 workers, receiving remuneration of $1,963,617, 
in the preceding year. 

The silver-lead-zine industry showed increases both in number of mines operated 
and in the metallic content of the ores as determined by settlement assay. The 
greatest activity was observed in the Kootenay section of British Columbia, where 
the most important Canadian lead-zine mines are situated. The Yukon was repre- 
sented by 17 mines. Five Quebec properties, of which one made shipments, carried on 
operations, while the industry was represented in Ontario by the mine at Galetta 
and three properties under development in the Sudbury basin area. ‘The employees 
in 1927 numbered 3,106, with salaries and wages of $4,807,817, as compared with 
2,924 receiving $4,431,730 in 1926. 

The capital employed by the metallurgical works amounted to $85,366,662. 
Employees numbered 7,671, who received $12,120,240 in salaries and wages. The 
estimated cost of ores and concentrates treated in the smelters was $32,516,687, 
_ while the gross value of the products of the metallurgical industry was $77,996,265. 


Subsection 2.—Non-Metallic Mineral Industries. 


The non-metallic minerals group is divided into two sub-groups, viz., Fuels, 
including the coal mining, natural gas and petroleum industries; and Other Non- 
Metallic Minerals, of which the asbestos, gypsum and salt-producing industries are 
the most important. The whole group in 1927 included 922 active concerns with 
37,949 employees receiving $48,273,491 in salaries and wages. The capital employed 


was $279,737,591, and the aggregate value of production $85,205,431. 
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Coal Mining.—There were 437 coal mines operating in Canada during 1927, 
offwhich 292 were in Alberta, 55 in Saskatchewan, 40 in Nova Scotia, 14 in New 
Brunswick, 35 in British Columbia and 1 in the Yukon. The total capital employed 
was in excess of $146,000,000, of which $57,000,000 was invested in Nova Scotia, 
$55,000,000 in Alberta and $28,000,000 in British Columbia. The average number 
of wage-earners employed throughout the year was 28,357. Earnings per man-day 
were $5.03, as compared with $4.97 in the previous year, and the total of salaries 
and wages amounted to $38,955,967 or approximately $3,100,000 more than the 
1926 total of $35,841,796. 


Asbestos.—The asbestos industry was represented by 7 firms operating 18 mines 
at which there were mills for the grading of the product. The amount of capital 
employed was $35,316,821. Employment was furnished to 2,976 persons, and 
salaries and wages amounted to $3,761,192. 


Other Non-Metallic Mineral Industries.—Other industries of importance 
from the standpoint of employment furnished were:—(1) gypsum-mining, with 
1,427 employees, (2) natural gas production, with 1,842 employees, (3) petroleum 
production, with 781 employees, and (4) salt-mining, with 376 employees. 


Subsection 3.—Structural Materials and Clay Products Industries. 


The average number of employees in the group in 1927 was 20,382, the salary 
and wage account being $15,662,514. The average number on the payrolls’ of the 
cement industry decreased from 2,340 in 1926 to 2,270 in 1927. The chief division 
of the clay products industry consisted of 167 establishments actively engaged in the 
manufacture of brick and tile. In the whole industry, the average yearly wage for 
all workers was $999, 4,776 employees having received $4,769,307 in salaries and 
wages. 


- Section 4.—Production of Metallic Minerals. 


Subsection 1.—Gold. 


Canada has been a gold-producing country for nearly 70 years. The discovery 
of gold in paying quantities was an epoch-making event in the history of British 
Columbia. In the late 50’s, alluvial gold was discovered along the Thompson river, 
and in 1858 the famous Fraser river rush took place. The extraordinarily rich 
deposits of Williams and Lightning creeks, in the Cariboo district, were discovered 
in 1860, and three years later the area had a production of alluvial gold valued at 


$4,000,000. In the northern part of the province, the Atlin division of the Cassiar | 


district was discovered in 1892. 

The discovery of gold in the Yukon river was reported in 1869, and bar-mining 
on the tributaries of the Yukon was conducted with increasing profit between 1881 
and 1886. ‘Ten years later, rich discoveries were made in creeks of the Klondike 
river, a right-bank tributary joining the Yukon at what is now Dawson City, and 
one of the greatest rushes in history was made to this locality. The richest streams 
jn the district were Bonanza creek and its principal tributary, the Eldorado. 

Gold was discovered in Nova Scotia in 1860. Two years after the discovery, 
gold valued at nearly $142,000 was recovered from the quartz veins; a steady, 
though in recent years declining, output has been reported since that time. 


—— 
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Although Quebec has been producing gold since 1877, production consisted 
only of the small quantities recovered in the treatment of the lead and zinc ores of 
the Notre-Dame-des-Anges district. Important discoveries of copper-gold deposits, 
however, were more recently made in the northwestern part of the province, adjacent 
to the Kirkland Lake district of Ontario, and development already carried out 
indicates a substantial gold production. Smelting facilities became available for 
this region with the opening of the Noranda smelter in December, 1927, and the 
preliminary estimate for 1928 shows the resulting increase (Tables 8 and 9). 

Although gold was first discovered during 1866 in Hastings Co., no permanent 
gold industry was established in Ontario until recent years. Gold has been found 
ana worked at many points in Ontario from the lake of the Woods in the west to 
the Hastings district in the east, a distance of roughly 900 miles. The gold pro- 
duction of the province has increased greatly during the last 15 years, the Porcu- 
pine area having been the principal producer since 1912, and the increase in pro- 
duction of the Kirkland Lake camp during the past few years has added materially 
to the total output. New discoveries of gold in such widely separated districts as 
Michipicoten bay on lake Superior and Red lake in northwestern Ontario, indicate a 
continued large production from the province. 

The presence of gold-bearing ores in Manitoba has been known for a decade or 
more. Discoveries have been made in two districts, the first north of The Pas, where 
the gold occurs in copper ores, and the second east of lake Winnipeg in the Rice 
Lake area, where the discoveries are mainly auriferous quartz. 

Gold production in Canada attained its former maximum in 1900, when the 
Yukon production reached its highest point and 1,350,057 fine oz. of gold were 
produced. For the provinces the years in which the greatest yields were obtained 
were as follows:—Nova Scotia, 1902; Quebec, 1928; Ontario, 1927; Manitoba, 1928; 
Alberta, 1896; British Columbia, 1918 and Yukon, 1900. The quantity and value 
of gold produced in Canada are given for 1911 and subsequent years in Tables 8 and 
9, 1928 establishing a new record of production with 1,891,050 fine oz. The 
annual production of gold now ranks second in value among the minerals of Canada, 
being exceeded only by coal. 


8.—Quantity of Gold produced in Canada, by Provinces, calendar years 1911-1928. 
Norse .—For the years 1862 to 1910, see Canada Year Book, 1916-17, pp. 268 and 269. 


Nova : : British | Yukon 
Years. Gnotia: Quebec. | Ontario. |Manitoba.} Alberta. Colunibia, (Territory: Total. 


Oz. fine. | Oz. fine. | Oz. fine. | Oz. fine. | Oz. fine. | Oz. fine. | Oz. fine. | Oz. fine. 


7,781 613 2,062 10 | 238,496 | 224,197 473,159 
4,385 642 86,523 73 | 251,815 | 268,447 611,885 
2,174 701 | 219,801 = 297,459 | 282,838 802,973 


48 | 252,730 | 247,940 773,178 
195 | 273,376 | 230,173 918,056 


4,562 1,034 | 492,481 82 | 219,633 | 212,700 930, 492 
2,210 1,511 | 423,261 = 133,742 | 177,667 738, 831 


2,904 1,299 | 268,264 - 
440 

1,176 1,939 | 411,976 1,926 27 | 180,163 | 102,474 699, 681 
724 
781 


6,636 1,099 | 406,577 


850 1,470 | 505,739 24 | 167,252 90,705 766, 764 


690 955 | 564,995 = 124, 808 72,778 765,007 
439 635 | 708,213 207 49 | 150,792 65,994 926,329 
1,042 - 1,000,340 156 207,370 54,456 | 1,263,364 


655 667 | 971,704 31 - 200, 140 60,144 | 1,233,341 
1,047 883 |1, 241,728 1,180 = 245,719 34,825 | 1,525,382 
1,626 1,602 1,461,039 4,424 - 219,227 47,817 | 1,735,735 
1,678 3,680 |1,497,215 188 = 225,866 25,601 | 1,754,228 
3,151 8,331 1,627,050 182 42 | 183,094 30,935 | 1,852,785 
1,290 60,005 11,578,305 19,813 68 } 197,199 34,369 } 1,891,050 


if icures for 1928 are subject to revision. 
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9.—Value of Gold produced in Canada, by Provinces, calendar years 1911-1928. 


Norre.—For the years 1862 to 1910, see Canada Year Book, 1916-17, p. 270. 
(Value calculated on basis 1 fine 0z.=$20-671834.) 


Years. Noe Quebec. | Ontario. |Manitoba.| Alberta. eek fiero Total. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
LOU etre tae 160, 854 12,672 42,625 - 207) 4,930,145] 4,634,574) 9,781,077 
1902. Fee ce eee a. 90,638 13,270) 1,788,596 ~ 1,509} 5,205,485) 5,549, 296]12, 648, 794 
ISIS ee 44,935 14,491] 4,543, 690 = — | 6,149,027| 5,846, 780}16, 598,923 
IIA hence a, See 60,031 26,708) 5,545,509 - 992} 5,224,393) 5,125,374|15, 983, 007 
bE ie RE Bee geet 137,180 22,720) 8,404,693 - 4,026) 5,651,184] 4,758,098}18,977, 901 
1916s}. eas. BE: 94,305 21,375|10, 180, 485 - 1,695} 4,540,216] 4,396,900}19, 234,976 
1th Wenn See eee 45,685 31,235] 8,749,581 9,095 — | 2,764,693) 3,672, 70315, 272,992 
LOLS SEE Pe teen he 24,310 40,083] 8,516,299 39,814 558] 3,624,476] 2,118,325|14, 463, 689 
UO 19. ete. See 17,571 30,388]10, 454, 553 14,966 500] 3,457,406] 1,875, 039]15, 850, 423 
L020 er cre sn 14,263 19, 742}11, 679,483 16,145 — | 2,580,010] 1,504, 455/15, 814, 098 
LOD Le ros ae ae Ca 9,075 13, 127)14, 640, 062 4,279 1,013] 3,117,147] 1,364, 217}19, 148,920 
1922 4% ae eee 21,540 — 120,678,862 Mans, — | 4,286,718] 1,125, 705/26, 116,050 
See ee ares 13,540 13, 788}20, 086,904 641 — | 4,137,261] 1,243,287/25,495,421 
CZ nee Soe a ll 21,643 18, 253)25, 668, 754 24,393 - | 5,079,462 719,897 31,532, 443 
1020a carer as. Oe 33,612 33, 116/30, 202,357 91,452 - | 4,531,824 988, 465/35, 880, 826 
1926 79-2 eee, Bare 34,687 76, 072130, 950, 180 3,886 — | 4,669,065 529, 220/36, 263, 110 
192(e sey eek tee 65,137]  172,217|33; 634,108 3, 762 868| 3,784,889]  639,483|38,300, 464 
1 Q2STE ss hate © 26,667! 1,240, 434132, 626,459! 409,571 1,406! 4,076,465! 710,470139, 091,472 


1 Subject to revision. 


With the exception of the years 1891 and 1898, when its output was surpassed 
by that of Nova Scotia, British Columbia was the chief gold producer for a period 
of 39 years, or up to the year 1897, when its production was less than that of the 
Yukon. The latter district held first place until 1907, when British Columbia 
regained the first rank and continued to lead during the next seven years, with the 
exception of 1912, when the Yukon was again the greatest producer. As a result 
of the development of the Porcupine and contiguous areas, Ontario passed the other 
provinces in 1914, and still holds the first place in gold production. 


Ontario.—Though gold had been mined in various parts of the province, the 
production of the metal was comparatively small until 1912, when the first per- 
manent camp was established in the Porcupine area. The total recorded production 
of gold in Ontario for the period 1887-1912 was 210,040 fine oz., of which more than 
40 p.c. was obtained in the year 1912. The production rose from 219,801 fine oz. 
in 1913 to 492,481 fine oz. in 1916, but fell during the next two years, owing to 
scarcity of labour. The yield rose to 1,000,340 fine oz. in 1922 and in 1927 reached 
the record total of 1,627,050 fine oz. 

Porcupine Area.—The Porcupine district, the most important gold-mining area 
of Canada, lies about 150 miles northwest of Cobalt, the present productive portion 
being limited to the township of Tisdale, an area six miles square. 

The gold deposits seem to be generically related to the porphyries which have 
intruded the older Keewatin greenstones and also the Timiskaming sediments. 
Rocks of these series are widely distributed throughout the Porcupine district and 
it is in them that the gold-bearing deposits are found. The theory of deposition is 
that the intrusion of porphyry fissured the older rocks and opened a way for the 
circulation of the mineral-bearing siliceous solution which filled the fissures. The 
application of this theory in the search for new ore bodies has been attended with 
great success. 

Ordinarily from 95 to 97 p.c. of the gold in the ores mined at the Porcupine 
field is extracted chemically by dissolving it in a weak solution of sodium cyanide, 
the details of the process varying at the different mines. There are five steps in the 
cyanide process, which are briefly as follows:—(1) reducing the ore to a size where 
the gold particles are freed from enclosing rock, carried to a point where the ore is 
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ground about as fine as cement; (2) dissolving the gold in sodium cyanide solution; 
(3) separating the solution containing the dissolved gold from the impoverished ore; 
(4) precipitating of the gold from the solution by zinc dust; and (5) refining the 
precipitates. 

Kirkland I.ake.-—Of the other gold-producing localities, Kirkland lake, in 
Timiskaming district, has been the most important. The first gold discovery in the 
vicinity of Kirkland lake was made in 1911 on a claim now forming part of the 
Wright-Hargreaves mine. The geological formation is similar, as regards age 
relationship, to that of the Porcupine district. The rocks are Precambrian, the 
Keewatin predominating. Unlike the Porcupine, most of the productive veins are 
found within the porphyry, which is of a syenitic variety. Three principal zones of 
mineralization have been indicated by exploration:—(1) the main or central zone, 
which runs in a northeasterly direction along the southern expanse of the lake and 
along which a group of important mines is being developed over a length of 24 miles 
and a width of § mile; (2) a southerly zone which lies about 2 mile to the south; and 
(8) a northerly zone known as the Goodfish Lake gold area. 


British Columbia.—The production of gold in British Columbia has varied 
considerably at different periods. Rapid increases took place between 1858 and 
1863, when 189,318 fine oz. were obtained by placer mining. Thereafter a decline 
occurred until 1893, when a low level of 18,360 fine oz. was reached. Then the 
introduction of lode mining resulted in a rapidly increasing production until 1902, 
when previous records were surpassed by an output of more than 288,000 fine oz. 
With the exception of the maximum output of 297,459 fine oz. in 1918, the record 
of 1902 has not since been equalled. Though the bulk of the gold obtained in the 
Cordilleran region has been derived from the placer deposits of the central portion 
of the region from the Klondike on the north almost to the international boundary 
on the south, yet a large amount, averaging 178,039 fine oz. between 1913 and 1921, 
was obtained by lode mining, largely of the copper-gold ores of the Rossland and 
Yale boundary districts. ‘The copper concentrates of the Britannia mine also contain 
gold, as does the blister copper made at Anyox. The output of gold in British Col- 
umbia has been in part maintained by the successful operation of the Premier mine 
on the Portland canal, while the Nickel Plate property, operated by the Hedley 
Gold Mining Co., has been a consistent producer of gold bullion and arsenical gold 
concentrates, which are exported to the United States for treatment. 

World Production.—A sketch of the development of the gold-mining industry 
since the discovery of America may take the form of a reference to four successive 
periods. During the first period, extending from 1493 to 1760, the annual pro- 
duction averaged nearly 337,000 fine oz. The placer mining of Brazil and Colombia 
swelled the average output of the last 60 years of the period to about 606,000 fine oz. 
per year. 

The production of Russia from placer mining was a considerable factor in the 
next period, extending from 1761 to 1840, that country retaining first rank among 
the world’s producers until 1837. The average annual production during the 
period was 565,500 fine oz. 

_ The third period, extending from 1841 to 1890, was notable for the remarkable 
discoveries of gold in California and Australia in 1848 and 1851 respectively. The 
annual.average during the 50 years was 4,937,000 fine oz. For the first decade the 
average was 1,761,000 fine oz. and for the second 6,448,000, while the last decade 
shaded off to 5,201,000. The production of the period. was contributed chiefly 
by the United States, Australia and Russia. 
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In the fourth period, extending from 1891 to the present time, the outstanding 
features were the entry of South Africa as an important and then as the leading 
producer, and the phenomenal increase in the output of most of the gold-producing 
countries through the introduction of the cyanide process. ‘The output was 6,320,000 
fine oz. in 1891, and a steady increase was recorded until 1915, when a maximum of 
22,737,000 fine oz. was produced. Thereafter the great increase in wages and in the 
other costs of production of an article of fixed value brought about a steady decline 
to a minimum production of 15,451,945 fine oz. in 1922, increased to 17,790,597 
fine oz. in 1923, to 19,025,942 in 1925 and to 19,397,757 in 1927. 

In 1927 the world’s chief producers were the Union of South Africa, with a 
production of 10,122,491 fine oz. or 52-2 p.c., the United States, producing 2,117,253 
fine oz. or 10-9 p.c., and Canada, producing 1,844,544 fine oz. or 9-5 p.c. As 
Australia, Rhodesia and British India were also important producers, over 70 p.c. 
of the world production of 1927 was produced in the British Empire. 

For detailed statistics of the gold production of the world for 1926 and 1927 
see Table 10. 


10.—Quantity and Value of the World’s Production of Gold and Silver for the 
calendar years 1926 and 1927. 


(From the Annual Report of the Director of the United States Mint.) 


Calendar year 1926. Calendar year 1927. 
Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. 
Countries. Vie a siesta puma i A a 3 Val 
Ounces Ounces. pile Ounces Ounces wee 
5 ; 3 0:62873 ; : : 0-57070 
Fine. Yale Fine pe oz.)! Fine. Value Fine. Me sat 


North America— $ $ $ $ 
United States...} 2,238,616]46, 276, 299162, 672, 953/39, 404,366)| 2,117, 253)43, 767,500160, 394, 199/34, 466, 969 


Canada... 25.5; 1, 754, 228}36, 263, 111}22,371,924|14,065,900}] 1,844, 544/38, 130, 108}22, 613, 134]12, 905,315 
Mexicorg ae iee ; 772, 661/15, 972,320/98, 291, 166}61,798,605|| 725,175)14, 990, 698}104,573,919|59, 680, 336 
Total.ae a5: 4,765, 505)98, 511, 730}183,336,043]115,268,871)) 4,686, 972|96, 888, 306|187,581,252| 107,052,620 


Central America 
and West Indies 2 87,075| 1,800,000} 3,499,118] 2,200,000 72,563] 1,500,000} 3,154,021} 1,800,000 


South America— 


Argentina’....... 2,419 50,000 15,000 9,431 967 20,000 15,000 8,560 
BOM Wiaeaee ee. 3324 6,863} 5,834,003] 3,668,013 241 4,982] 5,402,840] 3,083,401 
Brazile eee 102,108} 2,110,759 20,672 12,997] 100,0003} 2,067,183 20,0003 11,414 
@hilote et rae 59,1382] 1,222,364| 2,876,911] 1,808,800 60,0003} 1,240,310} 2,900,000?) 1,655,030 
Colombia....... 71, 658)}1, 481, 2934 125,953 79,1914 72,563] 1,500, 0003 131,417 75, 0003 
Nass Le eg 62,486] 1,291,700 80, 0003 50,298 64,242] 1,328,000 87,601 49,994 
ulana— 
British 6,516] 134,696 5,714) 118,119 
Dutcher ae 7,526) 155,574 8, 0008 5,030 7,684] 158,842 8, 0003 4,566 
Drench. eee. 45,235 935,090 ; 48,354; 999,566 
EYES Wiihas OES Be 120,241] 2,485, 602}21, 499, 798}13,517,568 92,656] 1,915,369]18,295,408]10, 441,189 
Venezuela....... 380, 542 631,359 3,215 2,021 39,366] 813,7674 8,215 1,835 
Motalive sacs. 508,195]10,505, 300/30, 463,552119,153,349]) 491,787)10, 166, 138}26, 863,481}15, 330,989 
Europe— 
AUSUTIA. ete oe 1,318 27,245 14,050 8,833 129 2,667 9,677 5,523 
Czechoslovakia... 7,716 159,503] 765,491] 481,287 7,5003 155,039} 750,0003} 428,025 
iene Se 42,010 868, 424 261, 830 164, 620 45,010 930,439 308 , 640 176,141 
erinany.s eee 


5,208} 107,659} 5,358,858) 3,369,275 5, 0008 103,359]5,500, 0003} 3,138,850 


Great Britain.... - 41,345 25,995 - 46,714 26,660 
(Greecess tne a. pan - - 254,274 159,870 482 9,964] 241,125) 137,610 
Ttalyc Siar. 1,704 SO PZoDmOLOwaod 326,531 2,154 44,527| 537,098} 306,522 
INOPWayVerw. oe. - - 308,640} 194,051 ~ - 321,821 183,663 
Poland=ee. eee - - 271,700] 170,826 - = = = 

Rumania........ 55,652) 1,150,429 93,685 58,902 66,165] 1,867,752 140, 688 80,291 
PRUSSIA, Soe Gee 992,155}20,509,659! 250,0003} 157,182}! 1,060,950}21,931,783! 321,500} 183,480 


1Average price per fine ounce in London. 
2Kstimate based on United States imports of ore and bullion. 
’Kstimate based on other years’ production. ‘ Amount exported. 


— 
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10.—Quantity and Value of the World’s Production of Gold and Silver for the 
calendar years 1926 and 1927—concluded. 


(From the Annual Report of the Director of the United States Mint.) 


Calendar year 1926. 


Calendar year 1927. 


Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. 
Countries. 
Value Value 
Ounces Ounces Ounces Ounces 
: lue. ; +628738 ; Value. : . 
Fine. iv Fine. wdhees Fine. Fine. tara teh 
Europe—concluded $ $ $ $ 
BAIe riots ice bese: 967 20,0003} 3,000,656} 1,886,602 967 20,0003) 3,056,565) 1,744,382 
Sweden: 257.4% 14,789} 305,716 80,375 50,534 14,789] 305,716 80,375 45,870 
Ur keyArt taok sn 964 19,927 225,050 141, 495 964 19,927 225,050 128,438 
Yugoslavia...... 10,384] 214,656 45,010 28,299 12,410} 256,537 53,755 30,676 
PE OUGI ae ee a 1,132, 867|23, 418, 443111, 490,315) 7,224,302!| 1,216,520|25, 147, 710]11,593,008] 6,616,131 
Asia— 
British India... 383,970] 7,937,362| 5,124,962] 3,222,217 384,268) 7,943,524] 6,024,806] 3,438,357 
Chingeoe reek. 110, 0003} 2,273,901} 1385,0003 84,878) 100,0003) 2,067,183} 100, 0008 , 070 
Chosen (Korea). 190,620} 3,940,471 51,927 32,648} 190,0003) 3,927,648 52,0008 29,676 
East Indies— 
‘Britishs. sores 19,350) 400,0003 - - 19,350} 400,000: - - 
Dutehis... .:.. 115,354] 2,384,578] 2,363,829] 1,486,210)) 113,071] 2,337,385 2,285, 801 1,304,507 
Fed. Malay Stat. 14,475 299,225 - - 10, 706 221,31 - 
Indo-China...... 321 6,635 - - 321 6,635 10, 159 5,798 
“PACE ie ape aan a 307,862] 6,364,082] 4,776,110] 3,002,884} 308,0003) 6, 366, 925/4, 800, 0003 2,739,360 
Philippine ten 91,242] 1,886,139 44,013 27,672 79,314] 1,639,566 28, 356 183 
Sarawak... 243 5,023 ~ ~ 243 5,023 - - 
PU Rinvan cere, 9,035] 186, 7625 14,314 9,000 9,0003} 186,046 15,0003 8,560 
PLOtal es 3 2 1,242, 472125, 684,178}12,510,155| 7,865,509]| 1,214, 273)25, 101, 248)13, 316,122) 7,599,511 
Oceania— $$$ |} — J] |] — | | 
Australia— 
New South 
Wales..... 19,435! 401,757) 9,709,741] 6,104,805 18,032}  372,75416,005,3413| 3,427,248 
Northern Ter- 

TICOBVec kee 140 2,894 - 174 3,597 - = 
Queensland. . 9,086} 187,824; 252,540] 158,779 37,979 785, 096 84,118 48,006 
South Australia 758 15,669 35 222 418 8,641 179 102 
Wietoria-. sy... 49,078] 1,014,532 Zeon 1,492 38,538] 796,651 1,471 839 
West Australia 437,343] 9,040,680 68, 4134 43,018 408,353} 8,441,406 49,895 28,475 
Tasmania..... 4,166 86,119 766, 653| 482,018 4,860] 100,465] 741,782) 423,335 

Panlareh ee. 6,388] 132,0526 - - 6; 150] 197,132 4,494 2,565 
New Zealand 125, 7774 ae 600, 041] 425,28741 267,391 129,519|2,677,3834] 427,3584| 243,893 
ORE Doe Aa ee ae 652,171}13, 481, 568}11, 225,360] 7,057,720 644, 023/13, 313,125] 7,314,638] 4,174,463 
ca— |} | |] | | | 
Abyssinia....... 20,0003] 413,436 - = 21,605} 446,615 = 7 
Alporianen sok: - - 169, 141 106,344 - - 118,087 67,392 
Belgian Congo... 132,201] 2,732,836 - - 125,417] 2,592,599 10,609 6,054 
Bechuanaland... 4,296 88,806 457 287 3,807 78, 698 418 238 
British West 
Africa (Gold 
Coast, Ashan- 
ti, Nigeria).. 199,666] 4,127,461 - - 171,607) 3,547,431 - = 
Boy pts... ok 643 13, 292 - - 64 1,323 = cz 
French West 
PATBICR Sosa 9,966] 206,015 - = 6,848} 141,561 = : 
Kenya Colony... 779 16,103 - - 655 13,540 = = 
Madagascar..... 9,870} 204,031 - - 10,352} 213,995 - = 
Portuguese East 
Africa ees.) : 9,127] 188,684 1,125 707 9,521 196,816 682 389 
Rhodesia— 
Northern...... 779 16,103 7,709 4,866 350 7,235 18,344 10, 469 
Southern...... 593, 429]12, 267,263 110, 024 69,175 581, 438112, 019, 390 1138, 241 64,627 
Southwest Africa - = - - 984 20,341 = = 
Swaziland....... 1,309 27,059 ~ - 1,135 23,462 = = 
Sudaneer: o28 5. 8,714] 180,134 ~ = 7,166; 148,145 = 7% 
-Tanganyika..... 7,202| 148,878 804 505 8,179] 169,075 916 523 
Transvaal, Cape 
Colony d 
Natale 2220. 9,962, 852)205 950,429 981,333 616, 993)/10, 122, 491/209,250,460) 1,011, 736 577,398 
Ota eee: 10,960, 833]226,580,530) 1,270,623 798,877||11, 071, 619|228,870,686] 1,274,033 727,090 


Total for world|19,349, 118/399,981,74.91253,795,166|159,568,628)|19, 397, 757 |400,987, 213 | 251,096,555 |143,309,804 


4A mount exported. 


5Last year’s figures. 


6For years ending June 30, 1926 and 1927, respectively. 
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Subsection 2.—Silver. 


Although no official statistics of the production of silver were published prior 
to 1887 the annual reports of the operating companies showed that from 1869 to 
1885 about 4,000,000 oz. of silver, with a probable value of $4,800,000, were pro- 
duced in the Port Arthur district in Ontario. From 1887 to 1893 the annual pro- 
duction ranged in value between $300,000 and $400,000, and was derived chiefly 
from Ontario and Quebec. The next three years. saw a rapid increase in production, 
due to the development of the silver-lead deposits of British Columbia, and in 1896 
a production of over $2,000,000 was recorded. From that year until 1905 the 
production varied between $2,000,000 and $8,500,000, rising rapidly during the 
next five years to $17,580,455 in 1910, as a result of the discovery of the rich ores of 
the Cobalt district. Since then there has been a falling-off in quantity, but owing 
to the higher price of the metal the value of the annual production increased to a 
maximum of $20,693,704 in 1918. The post-war depression and the decline in the 
value of silver caused a low value of production in 1921, but in recent years the 
industry has been recovering, and Canada in 1927 retained its place as the third 
largest producer of silver in the world, ranking after Mexico and the United States 
and followed fairly closely by Peru. 


The silver production of Canada is chiefly credited to the rich silver-cobalt ores 
of Northern Ontario, the copper-gold-silver and the silver-lead-zinc ores of British 
Columbia and the silver-lead ores of the Yukon Territory. A certain amount also 
occurs in combination with the gold ores of Northern Ontario and the nickel ores of 
the Sudbury district. 


Ontario.—The production of silver in Ontario in 1927 was 9,307,953 fine oz., 
valued at $5,246,893, practically the whole of which was derived from the rich 
silver-bearing ores of the Cobalt district, but small quantities are obtained from the 
products of the nickel refineries and from gold bullion. 


The Cobalt camp was discovered in 1903, when the Timiskaming and Northern 
Ontario railway was being built from North Bay to the head of lake Timiskaming. 
This was at Long lake, subsequently christened ‘Cobalt lake’, and the surrounding 
area became known as the Cobalt silver camp. 


From 1904 to 1911 the output of silver increased rapidly year by year. In 1911 
the province of Ontario reported a production from that camp of 31,507,791! fine 
oz., the value of which was $15,953,847. In 1912 the output was nearly as great, 
being 30,243,859! fine oz., but prices had gone up and the value was greater, namely, 
$17,408,935. Since that time the production has been declining, but the life of the 
camp has been prolonged by the finding of ‘‘blind’”’ veins and by improvements in 
the methods of extraction which have permitted the working of ores of a grade too 
low for profit by the former methods. 


The Gowganda camp, which lies about 55 miles northwest of Cobalt, bas been 
the source of much high-grade silver ore, mainly from the Miller Lake-O’Brien and 
Castle-Tretheway mines. This section has been more or less handicapped by its 
distance from the railway and lack of facilities for transportation. A good wagon 


_ ‘These figures are taken from reports of the Ontario Department of Mines, by which silver produc- 
tion, until recent years, was computed on a different basis from that used for Table 12 following. 
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road has now been completed from the railway at Elk Lake, on a branch line of the 
Timiskaming and Northern Ontario railway. In addition a hydro-electric power 
transmission line has been extended from Elk Lake to Gowganda. With these 
added facilities, a number of mines in the camp are enlarging their operations. 
The history of the South Lorrain camp, which lies about 18 miles to the southeast of 
Cobalt, on the shore of lake Timiskaming, is characteristic. 1t was worked for some 
time and then closed up, the conclusion having been reached that the camp was 
worked out. The Keeley mine turned out later to be extremely rich, producing in 
1924 nearly 2,000,000 oz. of silver. 


British Columbia.—In 1926 for the first time since 1905 this province sur- 
passed Ontario in silver production. Most of the British Columbia output of silver 
is now derived from the ores of the Sullivan mine near Kimberley and the Premier 
mine at Premier. Other sources of silver in this province are the silver-lead-zine 
ores of East and West Kootenay, the gold-copper ores of the Rossland, the Boundary 
and the Coast districts. 


Production in 1927 was the greatest on record and amounted to 11,040,445 
fine oz., valued at $6,223,499, as against 10,625,816 fine oz. valued at $6,599,376, in 
1926. Small amounts were recovered with alluvial gold and from gold bullion, 
but the Sullivan and Premier mines were responsible for the greater part of the 
output from this province. The Sullivan, primarily noted for its lead and zine 
production, is the largest producer of silver in Canada. Silver was also recovered 
from the copper ores and concentrates which were exported for treatment in foreign 
smelters and from blister copper made at the Trail and Anyox smelters. 


Yukon Territory.—The production of silver from the Yukon Territory in 
1927 amounted to 1,647,295 fine oz., derived chiefly from the silver-lead ores exported 
from the Mayo district. For some years the difficulties and high cost of transporta- 
tion involved in the export of these ores were a serious obstacle to the successful 
operation of the mines. However, in the summer of 1925 the Treadwell Yukon 
Co. of Keno Hill, the Jargest producer in the district, completed a concentrating 
plant which has since been kept working at full capacity. By eliminating much of 
the waste from the ores, concentration reduces the transportation costs. Ores from 
neighbouring mines are treated at this mill and this feature is of great assistance to 
the smaller operators in the district. 


The quantity of silver obtained from placer gold is gradually decreasing. The 
quantities obtained from this source each year since 1920 have been as follows?— 
14,8381 fine oz. in 1921; 12,233 in 1922; 13,476 in 1923; 7,853 in 1924; 10,759 in 1925; 
5,702 in 1926, and 6,925 in 1927. 


World Production of Silver.—The world production of silver was estimated at 
251,096,555 fine oz. for 1927, an increase of 20-4 p.c. over the pre-war figure of 
1918, given as 208,690,446 fine oz. The silver production of Canada in 1927 was 
22,736,698 fine oz. For the quantity and value of the world’s production in 1926 
and 1927, see Table 16 of this chapter. 


Statistics of the quantity and value of silver produced in Canada are given for 
the years since 1887 in Table 11, while statistics of the quantity and value produced 
in the various provinces are given for 1911 and subsequent years in Table 12. 
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11.— Quantity and Value of Silver Produced in Canada during the calendar years 


1887-1928. 
Years. | Quantity.} Value. Years. | Quantity. Value. Years. | Quantity. Value. 
OZ $ OZ. $ OZ $ 
ESS7E ace 355, 083 3475271 1901... 5,539, 192 SOO VOOS MOL Omer 26,625,960] 13,228,842 
S885 ion 437, 232 410, 998)) 1902..... 4,291,317 2,209,001! 1916..... 25,459,741] 16,717,121 
SSO eects 383,318 358, 785}| 1908..... 8,198,581 09s G22) Lo irae ee 22,221,274) 18,091,895 
T8802 fe 400, 687 419,118) 1904..... 3,577,526 2,047,095]| 1918..... 21,383,979] 20,693,704 
189L aes 414, 523 409,549)) 1905..... 6, 000, 023 SOLE eS3l|\elOLOee eee 16,020,657} 17,802,474 
18924 aes 810,651 272,130)) 1906..... 8,473,379 5,659, 455]} 1920..... 13,330,357} 138,450,330 
1S GSK esse - 330, 128]| 1907..... 12,799,799 8,348, 659]| 1921..... 13,543,198 8,485,355 
ISSd eee 847, 697 534, 049]) 1908..... 22,106,233} 11,686, 239]| 1922..... 18,626,439] 12,576,758 
1895 ee: 1,578,275) 1,030, 299]) 1909..... 27,529,473] 14,178,504]] 1923..... 18,601,744) 12,067,509 
1896>..248. 3,205,343] 2,149,503] 1910..... 32,869,264} 17,580, 455]] 1924..... 19, 736,323} 13,180,113 
ny aay 5,558,456] 3,323,395!| 1911..... 32,559,044) 17,355, 272)| 1925..... 20,228,988] 13,971,150 
ISOS See ee 4,452,333] 2,593,928!) 1912..... 31,955,560) 19,440, 165)) 1926..... 22,371,924] 138,894,531 
1899....... 3,411,644] 2,032,658)) 1913..... 31,845,803} 19,040,924) 1927..... 22,736,698] 12,816,677 
LB00 Reet 4,468,225] 2,740,362|| 1914..... 28,449,821} 15,593,631} 1928!..... 21,922,795] 12,753,806 


1 Preliminary figures. 


12.—Quantity and Value of Silver Produced in Canada, by Provinces, during the 
calendar years 1911-1928. 


Norr.—For the years 1887 to 1910, see Canada Year Book, 1916-1917, p. 271. Nova Scotia, Manitoba 
and Alberta have also shcwn a small production in recent years. 


Years. Ontario. Quebec. British Columbia. Yukon Territory. 
OZ. $ OZ. $ OZ. $ OZ. $ 
TOU ess 80,540,754] 16,279,443 18,435 9,827 1, 887, 147 1,005, 924 112, 708 60,078 
192 ee 29,214,025) 17,772,352 9,465 5, 758 2,651,002 1,612,737 81, 068 49,318 
LOTS Heth 28,411,261] 16,987,377 34,573 20,672 3,312,343 1,980,483 87,626 52,393 
1) eee 25,139,214] 13,779,055 OL,ol 31,646 3,159,897 1, 731,971 92,973 50,959 
1915.......] 22,748,609) 11,302,419 63, 460 31,524 3,565, 852 1, 771, 658 248, 048 123,241 
TOTO ese. 21,608,158} 14,188,133 98,610 64, 748 3,392, 872 2,227,794 360,101 236,446 
LON Aer ee 19,301,835} 15,714,975 136,194 110, 885 2,655, 994 2,162, 430 119, 605 97,379 
LOIS seer 17,198,737) 16,643,562 178,075 172,907 8,921,336 8,794, 755 71,915 69,594 
PON Geese 12,117,878| 138,465,628 140,926 156, 606 33 (lon OO, 4,126,556 27,556 30,621 
1920-4 9,907, 626 9,996, 795 61, C03 61,552 3,327,028 3,356,971 19,190 19,363 
192 Ras 9,761,607 6,116,037 38, 084 23,861 3,000,000 2,099, 133 393, 092 246, 288 
LOD aecieeres 10,811,903 7,300,305 - - 7,150, 937 4,828,384 663, 493 447,997 
Levis he 10,540, 943 6,838, 226 33, 006 21,412 6,113,327 3,965,899) 1,914,488] 1,241,953 
1924 ene 11,272,567 Us O2te0a3 83,814 55,972 8, 153, 003 5,444, 657 226,755 151, 429 
19025%.a0 oe 10,529,131 7,271, 944 214, 943 148, 451 8,579, 458 5, 925, 403 904, 893 624, 964 
UC PAE atic 9,274, 965 5, 760, 402 375, 986 233,513] 10,625,816 6,599,376) 2,095,027] 1,301,159 
1997 RE 9,307, 953 5, 246, 893 740, 864 417,625| 11,040,445 6,223,499] 1,647, 295 928,580 
19282. ee cere 7,234,414 4,208,693 $10,364 529,613) 10,943,502 6,366,492] 2,832,668) 1,647,933 


1 Preliminary figures. 


Subsection 3.—Copper. 


The copper-mining industry has developed at a very rapid rate. A production 
of 3,505,000 lb. in 1886 had doubled 6 years later. In 1918, the output had increased 
over twenty-one fold, amounting to 76,976,925 lb. The extraordinary demand for 
war requirements resulted in an average production from 1916 to 1918 of 115,048,931 
Ib. In the post-war depression production dropped to less than 43,000,000 Ib. in 
1922, but recovered rapidly and in 1927 reached the record of 140,147,440 lIb., 
while the preliminary estimate for 1928 indicates a further increase of 44 p.c. in 
that year to 201,940,172 lb. 
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Ontario.—The Sudbury deposits were first noted in 1856, but did not attract 
attention until 1883-4, during the period of the construction of the Canadian Pacific 
railway, when a railway cutting was made through the small hill on which the 
Murray mine was afterwards located. During the first few years the deposits were 
exploited for their copper contents alone; not until 1886 was the presence of nickel 
determined and the true value of the ores made known. ‘The nickel-copper ores of 
the Sudbury area are the source of nearly all the copper produced in Ontario. The 
ores contain from 1 to 3 p.c. of copper, the copper content of the ores mined tending 
recently to increase. The International Nickel Co., Ltd., has a smelting plant at 
~ Copper Cliff and a refinery at Port Colborne. The principal mining properties are 
the Creighton and theFrood. Thesmelter of the Mond Nickel Co. is at Coniston, and 
the copper-nickel matte is exported to their refinery at Swansea, Wales. The 
principal mines are the Garson, Levack and Frood Extension. Interest in the 
operations carried on by these two large companies in the Sudbury area has increased 
during 1927 and 1928, owing to developments in connection with the Frood ore 
bodies, where large masses of immensely rich ore are being opened up. 


British Columbia.—The production of copper in the province during 1927 
amounted to 91,686,297 lb., which was 65 p.c. of the total Canadian production for 
the year. This total included the blister copper produced at Anyox by the Granby 
Consolidated Mining, Smelting and Power Co., Ltd., the blister copper and copper 
in copper sulphate made by the Consolidated Mining and Smelting Co., Ltd., at 
Trail, and the copper estimated as recoverable from the ores and concentrates 
exported. The_ principal copper-producing mines in British Columbia are the 
Britannia mine on Howe sound, which ships its concentrates to Tacoma, the Hidden 
Creek mine on Portland canal, and the Allenby Copper Corporation, the last two 
mentioned being owned and operated by the Granby Consolidated. The Hidden 
Creek ores are smelted at the Anyox smelter and the Allenby concentrates are 
shipped to the Trail smelter. 


Manitoba.—Much development has been carried on in the Flin Flon district 
of Manitoba in the last ten years. and large bodies of ore have been proven on the 
Flin Flon property of the Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Co. and the Sherritt- 
Gordon property. A branch of the Hudson Bay railway has been extended 87 miles to 
the Flin Flon mine. Itis proposed to erect a smelter there, while a large hydraulic 
development on the Churchill river is required to provide the necessary power. 
During the 4 years 1917-1920, with the high prices prevailing for copper, ores con- 
taining 9,866,328 lb. of copper were exported by the Mandy mine. 


Quebec.— Until 1894, when Ontario took the lead, Quebec was the chief copper- 
producing province of Canada, the principal mines being the Eustis and Huntingdon ~ 
properties in the Eastern Townships. These mines produced ores from which 
both copper and sulphur were recovered. ‘There is still a small annual production 
from this field. However, recent discoveries in the Rouyn camp of northwestern 
Quebec have brought a greatly increased production of copper in 1928. These 
deposits lie in an easterly extension of the formations found in the Kirkland Lake 
area of Ontario. The first discoveries in the district were located as gold prospects; 
the existence of large bodies of copper and zinc ores was subsequently proved and 
the production of copper will probably exceed in value that of gold. A branch line 
from the Canadian National railway was completed into the camp during 1926, and 
the construction of a copper smelter at the Noranda mine was completed and 
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production began in December 1927. Hydro-electric power is supplied from power 
plants on the Quinze river. In the autumn of 1927, the Nipissing Central connected 
its hne from Cheminis on the Ontario-Quebec boundary with Rouyn. 


World’s Production of Copper.—The world’s production of copper was 
estimated at 1,674,818 short tons in 1927, as compared with 1,630,590 tons ia the 
preceding year. Canada had an output of 70,074 tons in 1927, producing about 
4-2 p.c. of the world’s estimated total. 
13.—Quantity and Value of Copper Produced in Canada, by Provinces, calendar 

years 1911-1928. 


Norz.—For the years 1886 to 1910, see Canada Year Book, 1916-17, p. 272. For production in Manitoba 
and Yukon between 1$12 and 1920, included in total, see 1926 Year Book, p. 345. 


Years. Ontario. Quebec. British Columbia. Total. 
lb. $ lb. $ lb. $ Lies $ 
IGUAL Seis 17,932,263) 2,219,297) 2,436,180 301,503] 35,279,558 4,366,198] 55,648,011 6,886,998 
OUR eos 22,250,601] 3,635,971] 3,282,210 536,346] 50,526,656 8,256,561} 77,832,127) 12,718,548 
GES Recs 25,885,929) 3,952,522) 3,455, 887 527,678) 45,791,579 6,991,916] 76,976,925) 11,753,606 
OTE esr 28,948,211] 3,937,536] 4,201,497 571,488] 41,219,202 5,606,636] 75,735,960} 10,301,606 
W915... 39,361,464] 6,799,693) 4,197,482 725,115} 56,692,988 9,793,714] 100,785,150} 17,410,635 
1916 a5 44,997,035}12, 240,094} 5,703,347] 1,551,424] 63,642,550) 17,312,046) 117,150,028) 31,867,150 
TOM ree. 42,867, 774111, 651,461] 5,015,560] 1,363,229} 57,730,959} 15,691,275] 109,227,332?} 29,687,989? 
1918..... 47,074, 475|11, 593,502] 5,869,649] 1,445,577] 62,865,681] 15,482,560] 118,769,434] 29,250,536 
1919) 24,346,623) 4,550,627) 2,691,695 503,105} 44,502,079 8,317,884] 75,053,581] 14,928,265 
1920..... 32,059,993) 5,596,392 880, 638 153,724] 45,319,771 7,911,019} 81,600,691] 14,244,217 
TODA rics 12,821,385} 1,602,930 352,308 44,045} 34,447,127 4,306,580} 47,620,820 5,953,555 
1922 ae. 10, 943,636} 1,464,477 - - 31,936, 182 4,273,700] 42,879,818 5,738,177 
O23 ee 31,656,800} 4,565, 227 - - 55,224,737 7,963,959} 86,881,537] 12,529,186 
1924 eax 37,113,193] 4,833,622} 1,893,008 246,546] 65,451,246 8,524,370] 104,457,447] 13,604,538 
1025 -fa2 39,718,777) 5,577,311) 2,510,141 352,474] 69,221,600 9,720,097} 111,450,518} 15,649,882 
G26 serv: 41,312,867 2 828,964] 2, aa 058 368,886} 89,108,017} 12,292,450} 133,094,942) 17,490,306 
1927.....| 45,341,295) 4,946,533] 3,119,848 403,084] 91,686,297} 11,845,870] 140,147,440] 17,195,487 
1928!....] 66,440,240 8, 745, 778|33, O50 481} 4,947,895] 101,540,451} 14,794,444) 201,940,172) 28,488,118 


1 Preliminary figures. : 
2 Includes 36,960 ]b., valued at $10,045, from New Brunswick and Alberta, not given separately. 


14.—Copper Production of Seven Countries and of the World, 1913-1927.1 
(In short tons of 2,000 pounds.) 


Untted ; } Spain World’s 
Years. ae Mexico. | Canada. | Chile.- Peru. and Japan. | produc- 
States. Portugal. tion. 
OLS Sackyeree ceees 614, 255 58,185 38, 460 46,574 30, 600 39, 683 73,283] 1,072,674 
0S) A ee wale a 579, 133 40,043 37,498 49,221 29, 853 29,652 77,650} 1,021, 233 
ISISRL?. Sees. 712,126 34,128 52,016 57, 680 38, 269. 40, 895 83,108) 1,188,172 
I9QUGRoe re oe ee 971,123 60, 751 52,880 78,559 47,472 39,021 110,900) 1,533, 294 
Ah Pepe eare iets, er 961,016 52,348 55, 790 112, 985 49,784 45,084 119,058} 1,579,675 
TOUS ve cee aan scratct 968 , 687 83, 233 58, 068 117,851 48,944 50, 596 99,583) 1,569,523 
TONG RE ere ove nciecte 604, 642 66, 661 39,789 87,721 43 , 243 38,581 86,468} 1,069, 437 
POODLE tettoats rte 635, 248 49,866 39,121 109, 075 86, 356 25,353 74,727) 1,082, 652 
TO2M etter escent es 238,420 13,576 22,632 65, 299 36, 689 36,596 59, 626 600, 960 
1922e eos eee ae 511,970 29,842 25,300 142, 830 40,133 40, 234 59, 663 995, 045 
LOS ercten Cor cistentor 754, 000 60, 538 40, 230 201,042 48, 684 57,115 70,315] 1,411,980 
NODA RISB Lyin. etree 819,000 49,150 51, 0082 209, 855 38,495 60, 713 69,378]. 1,522,394 
1 VAS) ena aero 854, 000 59,123 56,2392 209, 654 41,180 63, 933 72,413} 1,587,001 
OZ Ores tite e oases, 878, 000 62,303 64,1232 223,015 46, 703 63, 933 72,277) 1,630,590 
LEAT s i Oi Pave A Be a 847,419 63, 760 70,6982 264, 242 52,488 60,351 69,872] 1,674,818 


1 From the Year Book of the American Bureau of Metal Statistics, New York. 
? The final official statement indicated a production of 52,229 tons in Canada during 1924, 55,725 tons 
in 1925, 66,547 tons in 1926, and 70,074 tons in 1927. 
Subsection 4.—Lead. 
Lead is obtained in Canada largely from the deposits of British Columbia. 
From 88,665 Ib. in 1891 the production advanced to over 39,000,000 Ib. in 1897, 
an average increase of about 6,500,000 lb. per year. Owing to the low price of silver 
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in 1898 and labour troubles in the Slocan in 1899, the output fell off to 21,900,000 
Ib. in 1899, but rose to 63,200,000 in 1900. ‘This increase was due to the develop- 
ment of two or three mines in the Fort Steele mining division, although all the lead- 
producing districts except Ainsworth showed a material increase in production. 
The output fell to 18,100,000 lb. in 1903, owing to the condition of the market affect- 
ing the production of the low-grade silver-lead ores of the East Kootenay district. 
An Act was passed in October, 1903, providing for the payment of bounties on lead 
contained in lead-bearing ores mined in Canada, and as a direct result of the bounty 
the output increased to 56,900,000 lb. in 1905, but fell off gradually to 23,800,000 
Ib. in 1911. A steady improvement has since been experienced, a record total of 
31J 423,161 lb. being reached in 1927, while the preliminary estimate for 1928 is 
334,830,237 lb. 

British Columbia.—In the East Kootenay district, the Consolidated Mining 
and Smelting Co. operates many important mines, the principal of which is the 
Sullivan lead-zinc mine near Kimberley. The ore averages about 11 p.c. lead, 7 p.c. 
zinc and 5 ounces of silver to the ton. In the West Kootenay district the ores are 
chiefly argentiferous galena and zinc-blende, occurring as veins in granites and 
slates. ‘The ores range from 7 p.c. to 75 p.c. of lead, with considerable values of 
silver. The Consolidated Mining and Smelting Co. has extended its facilities for 
mining, milling and smelting. This accounts to a considerable extent for the rapid 
growth in lead production during the last few years. 


Ontario.—Lead-mining in Ontario is intimately associated with the successful 
operations of the Galetta mine and smelter. Recent discoveries in the Sudbury 
basin area have disclosed large bodies of lead-zine ore. These properties are under 
development but no production has come from them as yet. 


15.—Quantity and Value of Lead Produced from Canadian Ores, calendar 
years 1887-1928. | 


are Cents per A aren Cents per 
Years. Quantity. Value. ceed Years. Quantity. Value. ee 
lb. $ lb. $ 
204, 800 9,216 5-400). 1908... 6... 43,195,733 1,814, 221 4-200 
674, 500 29,812 4-420), 1909.......... 45,857,424 1, 692, 139 3-690 
165, 100 6,488 SSOS0Hie 1O10 ser is eck 82, 987,508 1, 216, 249 3-687 
105, 000 4,704 4-480 
19D Te te ce Ee. 23, 784, 969 827,717 3-480 
88,665 3,857 ASO0K, Molo. teces 6 35, 763,476 1,597,554 4-467 
808, 420 383, 064 ASQOONE LORS Tie anes. 87, 662, 703 1, 754, 705 4-659 
2,135,023 79, 636 oe G1 | es 0 1: me opera 36, 337,765 1, 627, 568 4-479 
5, 703, 222 187, 636 Se 200 1GTO eee cs 46,316, 450 2,593, 721 5-600 
16,461, 794 531,716 3 +230 
LOUG secret sc 41,497,616 8,532, 692 8-513 
24,199,977 721, 159 2: OSO| RELI 7 einen ates 32,576,281] 3,628,020 11-137 
39,018, 219 1,396, 853 3°b8Hi, 1918.).<...0..- 51,398, 002 4,754,315 9-250 
31,915,319 1, 206,399 SCO0HE PLOTG eee eeen « 43, 827, 669 3,053, 037 6-966 
21,862, 436 977, 250 AeA TON OV I920 MR. its = 35,953,717| 3,214,262 8-240 
63,169,821] 2,760,521 4-370 
i ty Re a a 66, 679,592 8, £28, 742 5-742 
51,900,958} 2,249,387 4-334 1922.) oo. cas - 93,307,171] 5,817,702 6-219 
22,956,381 934,095 4-069]} 1923.......... 111, 224, 466 7,985,522 7-179 
18,139, 283 768 , 562 RDS HOR LO Dac hiare te ertels 175,485,499) 14,221,345 8-104 
37,531, 244 1,617, 221 A SOG PIO20. . «xt elec 253,590,578] 23,127,460 9-120 
56, 864,915 2,676, 632 SFO O26. x2 ce ete. 283,801,265} 19,240,661 6-751 
54, 608, 217 3,089, 187 De G57 eel O2tob en eee os - 311,423,161) 16,477,139 5-256 
47,738,703| 2,542,086 B*325i 19287). 50... .... 334, 830,287) 15,474,003 4-576 


1 Previous to 1913 the figures reported show the metal content of the shipments and are somewhat 
in excess of the actual amount recovered. Since 1912 the data given represent the quantity of lead pro- 
duced in Canada from domestic ores, together with the estimated lead recovery from lead ores and con- 
centrates exported. From 1887 to 1908, average prices at New York; 1909 and 1910, average prices at 
Toronto; from 1911 to 1925, average prices in Montreal; in 1926 and 1927 the average yearly price at 
London, Eng., was used in making up the values shown. 2 Preliminary figures. 
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World’s Production.—The world’s production of lead in 1927 was about 
1,856,441 short tons. The principal producers were the United States with 36 p.c., 
Mexico 15 p.c., Australia 10 p.c., Canada 8-4 p.c. and Spain 8-2 p.c. 


Subsection 5.—Nickel. 


With the exception of the nickel in the ores shipped from the Cobalt district 
the Canadian production of nickel is derived entirely from the well-known nickel- 
copper deposits of the Sudbury district, Ontario. From 830,477 lb. in 1889 the 
production of nickel increased continually to 92,500,000 Ib. in 1918, constituting a 
record. After a slump to 19,293,000 lb. and 17,597,000 Ib. in 1921 and 1922 respect- 
ively there was an increase to 73,857,114 lb. in 1925, followed by a drop to 65,714,294 
Ib. in 1926 and 66,798,717 lb. in 1927. The preliminary estimate for 1928 indicates 
a record production of 96,755,578 lb., exceeding that of the war year 1918. 

In recent years the producing companies have instituted researches to find new 
peace-time uses for the metal. The success attending their efforts in that direction 
accounts very largely for the marked recovery in production during the past few 
years. The automobile industry, electrical machinery, cooking utensils, new 
submarine cables and various nickel alloys are all helping to absorb this increased 
production. 

Sudbury.—tThe nickel-bearing rocks of the Sudbury district, with a width 
of about two and one-half miles, form a wide ellipse 36 miles long and 13 miles broad. 
The ores consist mainly of a mixture of pyrrhotite and chalcopyrite associated with 
norite, a basic intrusive rock. The nickel occurs in the pyrrhotite as pentlandite 
and varies somewhat in amount. The ore mined in the district varies considerably 
in richness, the average metal content being about 2 to 4 p.c. of nickel, 1 to 3 p.c. of 
copper and 45 p.c. iron. Cobalt, gold, silver, platinum and palladium are nearly 
always present in very small quantities. The matte produced by the companies at ' 
Sudbury has averaged about 50 p.c. nickel and 30 p.c. copper. 

World’s Production.—The world’s production of nickel was about 37,898 
short tons in 1927, of which output 90-0 p.c. was Canadian in origin’, while about 
10-0 p.c. was derived from the oxidized ores of New Caledonia. The proved deposits 
of nickel ore in Canada are estimated to contain 2,000,000 tons of nickel, and there 
are at present large reserves undeveloped. 


16.—Quantity and Value of Nickel Produced in Canada during the calendar years 
1889-1928. 


Years. Quantity. Value. Years. | Quantity. Value. Years. | Quantity. Value. 


i , 


lb $ lb. $ lb $ 
T8806 <2 355 830,477 498,286 || 1902...] 10,693,410 | 5,025,903 || 1915...| 68,308,657 | 20,492,597 
$890.8 5 oarels 1,485,742 933,232 || 1903...} 12,505,510 | 5,002,204 |] 1916...| 82,958,564 | 29,035,498 
CL Ie 4,035,347 | 2,421,208 || 1904...] 10,547,883 | 4,219,153 || 1917...] 82,330,280 | 33,732,112 
ABO2 ised 2,413,717 | 1,399,956 || 1905...| 18,876,315 | 7,550,526 || 1918...| 92,507,293 | 37,002,917 
1898.5 «6/0. 3,982,982 | 2,071,151 || 1906...] 21,490,955 | 8,948,834 || 1919...| 44,544,883 | 17,817,953 
Lt Ao 4,907,430 | 1,870,958 || 1907...] 21,189,793 | 9,535,407 || 1920...] 61,335,706 | 24,534,282 
TSO B.'-40% 8,888,525 | 1,360,984 || 1908...] 19,143,111 | 8,231,538 || 1921...} 19,293,060 6,752,571 
RSG i204! 3,397,113 | 1,188,990 |] 1909...) 26,282,991 | 9,461,877 || 1922...| 17,597,128 6,158,993 
TBO Pscees 2 3,997,647 | 1,399,176 |] 1910...] 37,271,033 | 11,181,310 |} 1923...| 62,453,843 | 18,332,077 
US a 5,517,690 | 1,820,838 || 1911...] 34,098,744 | 10,229,623 || 1924...} 69,536,350 | 12,126,739! 
1899. %.'5 0:4. 5,744,000 | 2,067,840 || 1912...) 44,841,542 | 13,452,468 || 1925...| 73,857,114 | 15,946,6721 
1900... 5 <3. 7,080,227 | 3,327,707 || 1913...] 49,676,772 |. 14,903,032 || 1926...| 65,714,294 | 14,374,163! 
C0 pers saps 9,189,047 | 4,594,523 |) 1914...] 45,517,937 | 18,655,381 || 1927....] 66,798,717 | 15,262,171! 


19282. .| 96,755,578 | 22,318,907 


1 A change in the method of computing the value of nickel produced accounts for the drop in value after 
1923. 2 Preliminary figures. * This figure includes some nickel produced in the U.S. as a by-product 
from the electrolytic refining of Canadian copper; such nickel is not included in the table. 
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Subsection 6.—Cobalt. 


The major portion of the world’s supply of cobalt has for almost two decades 
been derived from the silver-cobalt-nickel arsenides of the Cobalt district, the silver 
refineries at Thorold and Deloro in Ontario having practically controlled the world’s 
production until recent years. Large deposits of cobalt-bearing ores occur in central 
Africa, and the introduction into the world’s markets of cobalt from this source 
has limited the market for the Canadian product to the extent that since 1926 
Canada has dropped back to second place in the world’s production. 

The ore bodies at Cobalt, discovered in 1903, carry silver, cobalt, nickel and 
arsenic. ‘The Deloro smelter treats ores and residues and disposes of cobalt oxide, 
metallic cobalt and unseparated oxides of nickel and cobalt. The cobalt residues 
from the cyanide process are for the most part treated in Canada, though some are 
shipped abroad for treatment. .The smelter output of cobalt, computed as the 
metallic contents of cobalt oxide, nickel oxide and mixed oxides, together with the 
cobalt recovered in ores exported from the mines, and including cobalt in speiss 
residues exported, amounted in 1927 to 880,590 lb. valued at $1,764,534, as against 
1,116,492 lb. valued at $2,328,517 in 1925. Production in 1928 is estimated at 
954,860 lb. 


Subsection 7.—Zinc. 


The zinc-mining industry of Canada has recently made rapid strides, largely on 
account of the application of the electrolytic method to treating the lead-zine ores 
of British Columbia. The metallic recoveries from Canadian ores were 165,495,525 
lb. in 1927, as compared with 5,600,000 lb. in 1918, and constituted a record. From 
an insignificant position in 1913, the country advanced to the sixth rank among the 
world’s producers in 1927, with an output of about 5-6 p.c. of the world total. 
Production in 1928 is estimated at 186,611,850 lb. 


British Columbia.—The principal zinc-mining regions are situated in the 
_ Kootenay district of British Columbia, where there are large deposits of silver-lead- 
zine ore. The chief producing mine is the Sullivan near Kimberley, where the ore 
worked is a replacement deposit of considerable size. Other active mines are 
located in the Ainsworth and Slocan divisions of the West Kootenay district. 

Before the war the industry was greatly retarded by unsatisfactory marketing 
conditions. The majority of the mines were essentially producers of silver and lead, 
and zinc-blende occurred as an accessory ore. Until local smelting proved successful, 
practically all the British Columbia ores were treated at smelters in the United 
States, but the cost of freight to these, although covered by a combined “‘freight and 
treatment rate’’, was necessarily an important charge against the ore. The high 
tariff on zine ores exported to the United States was also a consideration. The 
smelter at Trail, originally intended, on its erection in 1895, for the treatment of 
gold and silver-bearing copper ores, was made ready for the treatment of silver-lead 
ores at a later date. No zinc is recovered in lead blast-furnace smelting, and its 
presence is detrimental to operation. 

‘The urgent demand for zinc during the Great War was largely responsible for 
energetic and aggressive action on the part of the Consolidated Mining and Smelting 
Co., owners of the Trail plant, in producing this metal; with this object in view, the 
erection of an electrolytic zinc refinery was commenced in 1915, rushed to com- 
pletion and put into operation early in 1916. The company had then to turn its 
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attention to solving the problem of recovering the values in the complex lead-zinc 
ores of the famous Sullivan mine. This was largely a problem of concentration in 
order to separate the finely divided lead and zinc ores. From the opening of the 
zinc refinery in 1916 regular shipments of zinc ore were made from the Sullivan and 
other mines, but it was not until four years later that the problem of concentration 
was satisfactorily solved by the application of oil flotation methods. Since that 
time the production of lead, zinc and silver has rapidly increased. Recent enlarge- 
ments to the plant at Trail have enabled further increases in production to be 


made. 
17.—Production of Zinc in Canada, calendar years 1911-1928. 


Average Average 
Years. Quantity. Value. price Years. Quantity.} Value. price 

per pound. per pound. 

lb. $ cts. lb. $ ctsaue 

LOSE ets Stes: 1,877,479 108,105 5-758 || @19202.,..-0. 39,863,912] 3,057,961 7°671 
1012S eee eee 4,283, 760 297,421 6-943 LOOT seneveree 53,089,356 2,471,310 4-655 
TOIS Ss, eb ade 5,640, 195 318,558 5-648 AOD2S .. Passat 56,290,000 3,217,536 5-716 
1904 Ree 7,246,063 Slo 5-213 1923 er eee 60,416, 240 3,991, 701 6-607 
NOLS Roe eee, 9,771,651 1,292,789 13-230 1924 en 98,909,077 6,274,791 6-344 
LOG. 2B neces 23,364, 760 2,991,623 12-804 1925). ey ccrs 109,268,511 8,328,446 7-622 
LOU Tar porters 29,668, 764 2,640,817 8-901 19267 Serene 149,938,105} 11,110,413 7-410 
AQT Sire a ite 35,083,175 2,862,436 8-159 192 Ue ee 165,495,525) 10,250,793 6-194 
LOTR e eet ot 32,194,707; 2,362,448 7:338 || 19282........] 186,611,850 10,250,589 5-493 


1 Hstimated smelter recoveries, including for years 1916 to 1928 the actual zine recovered at Trail, B.C. 
2 Preliminary figures. 


Subsection 8.—Iron.! 


The fact that iron ore is widely distributed in Canada has long been known, 
and extensive deposits have been discovered from time to time. The development 
of the iron-mining industry, however, has been retarded by the abundant supply of 
the higher-grade ores of Wabana, Newfoundland, and of the Mesabi range of the 
state of Minnesota. The production of pig iron and of steel ingots and castings in 
1928 was larger than in any other year except the war years. 


Nova Scotia.—The Wabana section of Newfoundland, containing the largest 
single deposit of iron ore in the world, is operated by the British Empire Steel 
Corporation. The probable reserves in that area have been estimated at 
3,635,000,000 tons, and the Wabana ore consists of an exceptionally high-grade 
hematite. Ore to the amount of 480,757 tons was shipped in 1927 to the blast- 
furnaces of the company at Sydney, where the proximity of the adjacent coalfield 
favours the economical production of pig iron and steel. Development work carried 
on also at Torbrook, in Annapolis Co., indicates that the deposits there are very 
extensive; the ore is red hematite, containing a good percentage of iron rather high 
in phosphorus. An important iron ore field is the Arisaig district in Antigonish Co. 

New Brunswick.—The most important deposits so far discovered are those 


in the Austin Brook district of Bathurst Co., where mining experts state that great 
masses of iron ore have been located. 


Quebec.—It is estimated that there are many millions of tons of iron magnetite 
sands, containing a high percentage of iron, along the north shore of the St. Lawrence 
at Moisie, Mingan, Natashkwan and other places in Saguenay Co. The sands 
contain a high percentage of titanium, rendering the briquetted iron sands unfavour- 
able for blast-furnace treatment. There are a number of deposits of bog iron ore in 
the St. Lawrence valley, remarkably free from sulphur and phosphorus. ‘The bog 


i sketch of the iron and steel industry of Canada was given on pp. 452-456 of the 1922-1923 Year 
ook, 
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iron ores were successfully used in charcoal blast-furnaces at Radnor Forges and 
Drummondville for many years. Iron ore deposits also exist along the Gatineau 
river in Hull township, within a few miles of the city of Ottawa. The Bristol mine, 
in Pontiac Co., has been proved to contain large deposits of magnetite, but the ore 
is high in sulphur and would require roasting. 


Ontario.—The iron and steel industry in Ontario is chiefly dependent on 
imported ores, but several companies have demonstrated what can be done by the 
beneficiation of low-grade Canadian ores. The Moose Mountain iron range is 
situated about 35 miles north of Sudbury; over 100,000,000 tons of magnetite 
have been proved by the owners. The Atikokan district, west of Sabawa lake, 
contains approximately 15,000,000 tons of magnetite, while the Atikokan mine, to 
the east of the lake, has shown 10,000,000 tons. The deposits of non-Bessemer ore 
in the Michipicoten district are extensive, and millions of tons of red hematite were 
taken from the Helen mine. The Magpie mine produced siderite, which was roasted 
before being shipped to the blast-furnaces at Sault Ste. Marie owned by the Algoma 
Steel Co. However, no discoveries have been made in Ontario of deposits of iron 
ore which does not require special treatment before being charged to the blast 
furnaces, rendering it more expensive than the high-grade ore readily available from 
the Mesabi range in the state of Minnesota. 


British Columbia.—Owing to the lack of a local iron-smelting industry, the 
production of iron ore in British Columbia has not reached important dimensions. 
On the northeast coast of Texada island there are extensive deposits estimated to 
contain 5,000,000 tons of magnetite. The Glen iron mine on the south side of 
Kamloops lake, estimated to contain reserves of 8,000,000 tons, has been worked 
intermittently for several years, the ore being shipped to Tacoma and to the Revel- 
stoke Smelting Works. 


18.—Iron Ore Shipments and Production of Pig Iron and of Steel Ingots and 
Castings, calendar years 1909-1928. 


Ore Production 
ship- Production of Pig Iron. (e) 
ments Steel 
Years. from | Inet 
eens Nova Scotia. Ontario. Total. C ech 
Short Short Short Short Short 
tons. tons. $ tons $ tons. $ tons. 
1909..... 268,043 354,380] 3,453,800 407,012 6,002,441 757,162 9,581,864 754,719 
19103... << 259,418 350,287 4,203,444 447,273 6,956,923 800,797) 11,245,622 822,284 
LO. 210,344 390, 242 4,682,904] 526,635 7,606,939 917,535] 12,307,125 882,396 
1 e 215,883) 424,994 6,374,910] 589,593 8,176,089] 1,014,587) 14,550,999 957,681 
GRD ae 307,634 480,068 7,201,020 648 , 899 9,338,992) 1,128,967) 16,540,012 1,168,993 
1914..... 244,854] 227,052 2,951,676 556,112 7,051,180] 783,164} 10,002,856 828, 641 
LOU ht 398,112 420,275 5,463,575 493,500 5,910,624 913,775| 11,374,199 1,020, 896 
1916; -.82 275,176 470,055 7,050,825 699, 202 9,700,073] 1,169,257] 16,750,898 1,428, 249 
AW iy 8 Se 215,302 472,147) 10,387,234] 684,642] 13,902,867] 1,170,480} 25,025,960 1,745,734 
LOLS = 211,608 415,870] 10,451,400 747,650) 21,324,857] 1,195,551] 33,495,171 1,873,708 
1919..... 197,170} 285,087 7,141,641 624,993] 17,104,151 917,781] 24,577,589 1,030,342 
A920) 2s: 129,072 332,493 7,687,614 749,068] 22,252,062] 1,090,396] 30,319,024 1,232,697 
NO 2k 32: 59,509 169,504 4,407,104 495,489) 12,882,714 665,676) 17,307,576 747,582 
1022 sts: 17,971 135,261 3,139,994 293,662 6,493,518 428,923 9,633,507 544, 020 
LOB Mei 30,752 310,972 5,360,099 674,428] 15,995,496 985,400} 21,355,595 990,942 
1924:.... 1,480 177,078 3, 842,593 415,971 9,525,736 593,049) 138,368,329 728,773 
1925555; 3,978 226,010 4,402,674 413,247 8,040,015 639,257] 12,442,689 842, 8038 
1928 = <4 200} 280,266 6,165,852 567,929] 10,495,122 848,195] 16,660,974 869,413 
I A (et 2,029 279,495 - 515,366 - 794,861 - 1,016,555 
19282.... 2,244 339,087 - 822,952 -— | 1,162,039 = 1,389,040 
1 Including a small production from Quebec in certain years. 2 Preliminary figures. 
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Section 5.—Production of Non-Metallic Minerals. 


Subsection 1.—Fuels. 


Coal. 


The fuel situation of Canada is somewhat anomalous, as in spite of the enormous 
resources of coal in the country, about 50 p.c. of the consumption is imported from 
the United States. The Canadian coal areas are situated in the eastern and western 
provinces, while Ontario and Quebec are more easily and economically supplied 
with coal from the nearer coal fields of Pennsylvania and Ohio.* The anomaly of 
the situation is accentuated if we consider that Canada’s present coal consumption 
is about 30,000,000 tons annually, as against reserves of 1,234,289,000,000 metric 
tons, sufficient for an unthinkably long period at the present rate of consumption. 

Coal Resources.—A summary of the known coal resources of Canada was 
given on pages 391 to 394 of the 1922-23 Year Book; the accompanying table is 
reproduced as Table 19. 

19.—Coal Resources of Canada, by Provinces and Classes of Coal.} 
(In metric tons of 2,204 pounds.) 
Including seams of 
Including seams of 1 foot or over to a depth of 4,000 feet. | 2 feet and over, at 
depths between 
4,000 and 6,000 feet. 


Actual Reserve. Probable Reserve. Probable Reserve. 


Provinces or Districts. — 
Calculation based on actual Approximate Approximate 
thickness and extent. estimate. estimate. 
Area, Class of | Thousands] Area, Thousands| Area, | Thousands 
sq. miles.| Coal.% oftons. |sq. miles.| oftons. |sq. miles.] of tons. 
Nova scotia. goncncn). 174 B 2,188,151 204 | 4,911,817 73 2,639, 000 
New Brunswick........ - B ~ 121 151,000 - - 
Ontario mennens sees - L - 10 25, 000 - - 
Manitowant eo oeeaneee - L - 48 160,000 =~ - 
Saskatchewan.......... 306 L 2,412,000 13,100 | 57,400,000 - - 
L 382,500, 000 491,271,000 
‘Albertacwon eee saiwel 25,300 B 3,223,800 56,3754 182,183,600 203 12,700,000 
British Columbi 439 wees 23 ride 44 nor a0 
ritis olumbia...... , 171, 242 , 907, 700 
if 60,000 |f © 196} °5'136' 000 HM) 2,160,000 
Go) ae RR A&B 2. 840 250,000 “ i 
L - y 4,690,000 
Northwest Territories.. - 1 - 300 | 4,800,000 - “= 
Arctic Islands.......... - B - 6,000 6,000,000 = - 
Totals ioae ae: sr. 26,219 — |414,804,1932} 85,194 |801,986,117 287 | 17,499,000 


1See ‘‘Coal, Coke and By-Products’’, published by the Imperial Mineral Resources Bureau. 
The coal of all classes mined in Alberta to 1911, amounting to 20,000,000 tons, has been deducted. 
8A =Anthracite, B=Bituminous, L=Lignite. 


In view of the abnormal conditions prevailing in Canada during the later years 
of the war period, and also of the falling-off of production in the United States, the 
Government, on July 12, 1917, appointed a Fuel Controller for Canada, charging 
him in the first place with the duty of stimulating shipments to Canada, and event- 
ually extending his powers until they included the work of controlling prices and 
directing coal-mining operations in Canada. The Fuel Controller concluded his 
duties in March, 1919, but in the summer of 1922 it was again found necessary to 
provide machinery to handle the administrative problems directly related to the 


— 


*See map showing the sources of the coal supply of different parts of Canada, p. 386 of 1922-23 Year Book. 
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tiding-over of a threatened fuel shortage. The Dominion Fuel Board, with the 
Deputy Minister of the Department of Mines as chairman, was constituted on Nov. 
25, 1922, to meet the need for a standing organization definitely responsible for the 
systematic study of the fuel position of the Dominion. The Board issued an interim 
report in 1923, and has since issued, in co-operation with the Department of Mines, 
various studies on particular fuels, notably a report, ‘“Coke as a Household Fuel in 
Central Canada”, published in 1925. 

The coal production in 1927 amounted to 17,426,861 short tons, valued at 
$61,8€7,463, or an average of $3.55 per ton.! This represented an increase of 
648,730 tons, or 5-8 p.c., as compared with the previous year. The production 
was obtained from mines in which were employed on an average 29,772 employees, 
at a salary and wage cost of $38,955,967. Nova Scotia produced 7,071,876 tons of 
coal in 1927, as compared with 6,747,477 tons in 1926. In the west Alberta produced 
6,934,162 tons, including 3,353,494 tons of lignite, 2,984,513 tons of bituminous and 
596,155 tons of sub-bituminous. Saskatchewan also produced 470,216 tons of 
lignite. In British Columbia the bituminous coal mined amounted to 2,746,243 
tons in 1927. The quantity of coal mined annually in five provinces and the Yukon 
Territory from 1909 to 1928 is shown in Table 20. 


20.—Production of Coal in Canada, by Provinces, calendar years 1909-1928. 


Norse .—For annual production by provinces from 1874 to 1908, see 1911 Year Book, p. 419. 


New : British | Yukon | Total 
Years. Nova Bruns- hetanab Alberta. | Colum- | Terri- | produc- | Value. 
Scotia. wick. chewan. bia. tory. tion. 


Short Short Short Short Short Short Short 


tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. $ 
OO vent sticks « axate 5,652,089 49,029 192,125} 1,994,741] 2,606,127 7, 364/10, 501, 475|24, 781, 236 
GD Fertevers tere vakeret rae 6,431,142 55,455 181,156] 2,894,469] 3,330,745 16,185)12, 909, 152/30, 909, 779 
162 Lh Se sae othe ah See 7,004,420 55,781 206,779] 1,511,036] 2,542,532 2, 840]11,323,388)26, 467, 646 
TG HD AR A Abe Orel MERE 7,783,888 44,780 225,342] 3,240,577) 3,208,997 9, 245/14, 512, 829136, 019, 044 
19S... see ne 7,980,073 70,311 212,897) 4,014,755] 2,714, 420 19, 722115,012, 178137, 334,940 
Aerie ecarcon eon pea aaa RNA 7,370, 924 98,049 232,299) 3,683,015] 2,239,799 13, 443/13, 637, 529)/33,471, 801 
OMe ar bea Ve tes: Aote:: 7,463,370 127,391 240,107} 3,360,818] 2,065,613 9, 724]18, 267, 023132, 111,182 
ROA Gere ere 6,912,140 143,540 281,300] 4,559,054] 2,584,061 3,300}14, 483, 395/38, 817,481 
RONG 2 so ON ei RR, 6 6,327,091 189,095 355,445] 4,736,368] 2,433,888 4,872)14, 046, 759/43, 199, 831 
POLS One eee si a a estas 5,818,562 268, 212 346,847] 5,972,816} 2,568,589 2,900}14, 977, 926155, 192, 896 
BONO M a e o5 kh Mee ate 5,720,373 179,108 380,169] 4,964,535] 2,435,933 1,100}13, 681, 218/54, 413,349 
TORO... Ae eee 6,395,545 161,164 349,860} 6,859,346] 2,856,920 763)16, 623, 598}77,326, 853 
OOD lh os a Seb 5, 734,928 188,192 335,632} 5,909,217) 2,890,291 233115, 057, 262|72, 451, 656 
dN PAA Oe Fe ee ee 5,569,072 287,513 382,437] 5,990,911] 2,927,033 465/15, 157, 431165, 518, 497 
PODS sarees, cet teens 6,597,838 276,617 438,100] 6,854,397] 2,823,306 313/16, 990, 571|72, 058,986 
O24 Norton dare re 5,557,441 217,121 479,118] 5,189,729} 2,193,667 1,121]13,638,197|53, 593,988 
POZO Se wis to cath 8,842,978 208,012 471,965] 5,869,031] 2,742,252 730/18, 184, 968]49, 261,951 
TOZO coseiee oe solvate st: 6,747,477 Lord 439,803} 6,503,705) 2,613,719 316116, 478, 131/59, 875, 094 
(DS A dls ae ane a 7,071,876 203, 950 470,216] 6,934,162] 2,746,243 414/17, 426, 861/61, 867, 463 
1O282. ew. 4. Ds eae: 6, 741, 630 207,738 464,428] 7,335,489! 2,804,594 414117, 554, 293162, 681,136 


2 Preliminary figures. 


The coal imported for consumption less re-exports in the calendar year 1927 
amounted to 18,680,832 tons, as compared with 16,565,555 tons in the previous year. 
The exports of coal of domestic production in 1927 amounted to 1,113,330 tons, 
valued at $5,890,359, or an average of $5.29 per ton, as compared with 1,028,200 
tons, valued at $5,739,436, in 1926. The imports of anthracite and bituminous 
coal for the fiscal years from 1901 to. 1928 are given in Table 21, and the exports 
from 1901 to 1928 in Table 22. 


1 The preliminary estimate for 1928 is 17,554,293 tons valued at $62,681,136. 
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21._Imports into Canada of Anthracite, Bituminous and Lignite Coal for Home 
Consumption, fiscal years 1901-1928. 


Nore .—Anthracite dust is included under anthracite coal. For previous years, see 1911 Year Book, p. 420. 


Anthracite, Bituminous Coal, Lignite Coal, 


Fiscal Years. Free of Duty. Dutiable. Free of Duty. 

Tons. $ Tons. $ Tons. $ 
1001 feats. coped Re a tals 1,933,283 | 7,923,950 | 2,516,392 | 4,956,025 bs 3 
TOO 2 sis sie a devotees erate re 1,652,451 | 7,021,989 | 3,047,392 | 5,712,058 - ns 
TO0S Bees Tea hires ke atone 1,456,713 |. 7,028,664 | 3,511,421 1197)776; 717 - es 
ASW: ieee mes Menominee 4 rae ORc Boia Stir 2,275,018 | 10,461,223 4,053,900 9,108,208 - iS 
AR?) 01a eee otis: Smee eh Ae amo 2 thGe 2,604,137 | 12,098,371 4,176,274 8,022,896 ~ = 
1006 Sette ae seh Le ee 2,200,863 | 10,304,303 | 4,945,550 | 8,360,349 - d. 
TOO 7ESSE Urethane toon. 2,014,846 9,487,574 3,807,604 7,491,045 = z 
1OOS ROR ies tines eee leer spotter: 38,091,159 | 14,199,609 7,640,121 | 14,848,789 ~ = 
TO OG Mee atc the Webs res cperraens cores ote ats 3,059,663 | 14,034,020 6,763,352 | 18,151,449 - se 
AQUOS peter sept Petrie? cer ee eae 3,152,851 | 14,456,315 7,017,271 | 13,070,343 - - 
POULIN SM | SPR NE AR eee 3,465,774 | 15,750,340 | 7,745,571 | 14,597,268 - = 
[QUE ee ak Bie feet oieaters: 4,118,379 | 19,306,639 | 10,500,662 | 20,333,268 - = 
OLS: Mote foe sy toedne ra wrerosce raven a> 4,237,310 | 20,399,279 | 11,060,910 | 20,447,587 - - 
TOIL: OeNa Er ee tA earner 4,385,799 | 20,734,126 | 18,754,244 | 26,140,676 - = 
LOSE mt macnn cco treet 4,383,497 | 20,927,539 9,124,499 | 16,135,920 - - 
WOUG ent oe aot we ieee: 4,429,143 | 20,460,571 9,631,101 | 10,219,206 - - 
5 Oa Ay ear Siar ee aa RNIN RES ae Re 4,572,440 | 22,806,156 | 12,931,075 | 19,270,270 = - 
LOTS smn ccren nna sc qaeie eaten 5,256,294 | 28,047,226 | 16,400,000 | 46,277,715 - - 
POT deaiesciegs ocho ey cten aye ean eens 4,752,788 | 26,191,798 | 16,569,025 | 44,411,207 - - 
TODO ier bea te eee net cere Gane rea 5,090,767 | 32,647,759 | 12,552,910 | 27,424,870 = - 
LOOT ach. Senor oa BEL ie 4,839,559 | 39,058,148 | 15,407,996 | 72,239,952 - - 
LODO... 2 Bere ces eee = 4,416,255 | 39,000,610 | 12,752,059 | 39,258,115 = - 
NODS RA as 2 as eam ec te rrerbenie 3,162,113 | 28,159,041 | 11,166,937 | 44,025,436 = - 
MOD aver oo hicte cal sti axeceas Peseta ae eae 4,849,372 | 44,005,106 | 15,637,812 | 44,382,011 8,176 45,739 
PAs ee SER, reas oe ake die ne ee 4,138,675 | 36,838,730 | 11,510,053 | 25,750,817 27,907 120, 926 
IPAS eee ae eRe Urs een ee oae 3,262,631 | 27,256,806 | 13,377,204 | 28,781,771 14,779 71,216 
LOO 7 tee Baers etree ORE are ake 4,376,668 | 35,097,018 | 13,079,418 | 26,980,950 9,907 40,672 
1O2SR rao skis bicep des cme ceils 4,168,526 | 31,826,453 | 12,791,273 | 26,395,455 11,605 47,170 

1Nine months. 
22.—Exports of Coal, the Produce of Canada, fiscal years 1901-1928. 
Fiscal Years. Quantity. Value Fiscal Years. Quantity. Value. 
Tons. $ Tons 

L9OTU Feeeee Se Ne eee Se 1, 8885588410 53307, 06051 1012s... Keke eee ee 1,512,487 4,466,258 
LIQQUSN, Aare OMe ae wma LAS oS4e |e 448677 C8Sh Ol Gwen oh eenee cn arte 1,971,124 6,032, 764 
JOOS Syadcseecmascce tote a 1,797,951 O42 5434s GI TSR 2 AGRE Chem ace eee 1,899,185 6,817,035 
1G OFS Seat salnere sastriame se 1,646,505 45346660: I SlOLGAE «uuemene sso ice 1,902,010 8, 684,038 
1905 POA osc n eee taatem onal 1,615,322 3950580 2qI ML O1G ME: chee cement 1,826, 639 10,169, 722 
LQOGR SOx Se eee 2 1,820,411 4} 643 OSH O20 Rae: 1 tee oh ny geen 2,120,138 13,183,666 
1907a(Olmonths) ieee tee 1, 28553465) @ 3846; A0251 MODI en. eens eee 2,277,202 16,501,478 
NGOS HRs ttide slaw eeke Motes LST. 2582 48108284 O22 bee ee eee 1,953,053 13,182,440 
1909 Fee Sod Sate ee 1,613,892 F505 322101923 9s. aces kis 2,089,438 12,956,615 
LONG ee cated: c stacleren cate csks 1, 826,339 Bs O'S; 2200 SG 24 ee an seen a errr 1,217,835 7,842,259 
MOLLE Riise cs adacione coer > 2,315,171 CHOTA 005 FlIO25 aes? hie eee ee 719, 502 4,388,766 
QI DUR aL beet hake see wc. 13494; 756; (9 4838381 28nl| 1026 hen. see meee ace 753, 842 4,083,713 
1901S Sacer ee eee 2,055,993 56555909971 11927 see cee eee > ee 1,264, 901 7,112,763 
IQ14 ices etree DRAOST S20) eacerd Od st/G0 ulin 92 Secure naeneneneee ns nenecntor name 914, 644 4,745,856 


Coal Consumption.—In 1927 Canada produced 17-48 million tons, exported 
1-11 million tons, imported from the United States 18-31 million tons and from 
Great Britain 0-93 million tons, and from Germany, Japan and the Netherlands 0-01 
million tons, and thus had available for consumption a total of 35-57 million tons, 
including 4-06 million tons of anthracite, 27-10 million tons of bituminous, 3-81 
million tons of lignite and 0-60 million tons of sub-bituminous coal. Perusal of the 
table on the annual consumption of coal shows that Canada actually used 34-99 
million tous of coal during the year, or an average of 3-676 tons per capita. 
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The sources of the coal consumed in Canada in the calendar years 1902-1927 
are shown in Table 23; detailed figures of coal made available for consumption in 
1927 are given in Table 24; the difference between the totals of the two tables in 
the latest year is accounted for by the fact that coal received is not necessarily 
“cleared for consumption”’. 


23.—Annual Consumption of Canadian and Imported Coal in Canada, 1962-1§27. 
Norts.—For the years 1886 to 1901, see 1921 Year Book, p. 354. 


Imported Coal ‘‘entered for consumption’’. 


; Canadian.1! cots From - Total. Per 
Calendar Great Total.2 capita. 
U.S.A area P 
years. Britain. 
Short tons.| p.c. | Short tons. } Short tons.| Short tons.} p.c. | Short tons. phates 
TOO EN reat Sots 5,376, 413 53-1 4,656, 286 101, 726 4,734,559 46-9} 10,110,972 1-848 
TO0R ees 6,005, 735 47-3 6,520,931 184, 593 6,678, 450 52-7| 12,684,185 2-212 
TOO4 se a. es 6, 697, 183 47-9 7,238, 869 85,687 7,297,482 52-1] 13,994,665 2-412 
19008 Ger6 7,032,661 49-4 7,203,138 68,500 7,215,446 50-6] 14,249,107 2-341 
1COGMet ese. 7,927,560 50:5) 7,787,338 67,014] 7,758,325 49-5] 15,685,885) 2-481 
2 1 eee SR 8,617,352 45-0} 10,588,697 54,325] 10,549,503 55-0} 19,166,855 2-947 
PODS fete 9,156,478 47-3} 10,203,335 97,514) 10,195,424 52-7] 19,351,902 2-820 
OOS sh cccctte e 8,913,376 47-9 9,805, 253 67,671 9,711, 826 52-1} 18,625,202 2-682 
1 Rea ares 10,532, 103 50-2} 10,545,451 51,541] 10,437,123 49-8! 20,970, 226 2-960 
TOD ct 9,822,749 40-5} 14,510,129 48,963] 14,424,949 59-5] 24,247,698) 3-365 
BA 7s oo RE el 12,385,696 46-0) 14,557,124 38,668] 14,549,104 54-0] 26,934, 800 3°657 
Oca eee, 13,450,158 42-6) 18,145,769 37,825] 18,132,387 57-4] 31,582,545 4-196 
FOUS ES FT ieticesk 12,214, 463 45-5] 14,687,853 33,101} 14,637,920 54-5] 26,852,323 3-490 
LORD er tats oho oats 11,500, 480 48-1] 12,450,796 15,098] 12,406,212 51-9} 23,906, 692 3°041 
DIG eee ses 12,348,036 41-3] 17,576,202 4,401] 17,517,820 58:7) 29,865,856] 3-717 
GW Cpe Ae ayers 12,313,603 37-2) 20,848,009 9,451] 20,810,132 62-8] 33,123,735 4-049 
LOWS See ee aek esc 13,160, 731 87-8) 21,674, 826 8,761} 21,611,101 62-2) 34,771, 832 4-175 
1919 Met ees. 11,611,168 40-3] 17,292,913 344] 17,236,269 59-7) 28,847,437 3-402 
O20 Fess ewes 14,025,566 42-9} 18,752,981 - 18, 668, 741 57-1]. 32,694,307 3-788 
pA A ey ee ae aces 12,715, 734 41-1! 18,300,081 1,591] 18,258,387 58-9] 30,974,121 8°524 
| APPAR ee Se 13,044,352 50-2) 12,255,555 765,980} 12,962,189 49-8) 26,006,541 2+909 
TODS BR 3 o tocet 15,070,962 41-8] 20,417,239 572,570} 20,967,971 58-2) 36,038,933 3-968 
1004 ee Alas: 12,529,358 42-8) 16,405,344 317,112] 16,714,143 57:2) 29,243,501 3°170 
AOZD eects Salerno 12,125,290 42-6] 15,744,957 604,117) 16,331,971 57-41 28,457,261 3°039 
T9266 oe 15,449,831 48-3] 16,204,465 287, 299} 16,565,555 51-7] 32,015,386 3+329 
SEPA dele tes 16,313,531 46:6] 17,769,963 907,220] 18,680,832 53-4] 34,994,363 3-676 


1 The sum of Canadian coal mine sales, colliery consumption, coal supplied to employees, and coal 
used in making coke, etc., less the tonnage of coal exported. 


2 Includes small tonnages from countries other than Great Britain and United States. Deductions 
have been made to take account of foreign coal re-exported from Canada. 


24.—Coal Output, Exports, Imports and Coal made available for Cone oe in 
- Canada, 1927. 


Nore.—For details by Provinces, see the Bureau’s report ‘‘Coal Statistics for Canada, 1927’’, p. 26. 
(Short tons.) 


. Imported | Imported . Coal 

Grades of Coal Canadian Coal. hela from from available ~ 

5 eitatheetta pera saat tA Ey OA! Great , other for con- 

Output. Exported. oe Britain, countries.!| sumption. 
PAMILDTACIURSs 10. cds ccs asec = = 3,265,411 ~ 788, 235 9,973 4,063,619 
PPIGHIM IOUS 2/1. . Lheietds.s ds oi 13,006,996} 1,085,559) 15,038,008 140, 309 323] 27,100,077 
Sub-bituminous............. 596,155 ~ - - - 596,155 
oniter ey Sei eaes stk aes 3,823, 710 Pawar tra 10, 829 - - 3,806, 768 
MOURNS nce e ociate 17,426,861) 1,113,330) 18,314,248 928, 544 10,296) 35,566,619 


1 Includes 5,155 tons from the Netherlands, 4,818 from Germany, and 323 from Japan. 
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World’s Production.—The total known production of the world in 1927 
amounted to about 1,452,000,000 long tons, towards which Canada contributed 
15,613,269 long tons or about 1-1 p.c. Table 25 shows the production of the British 
Empire and the chief foreign countries in units of 1,000 long tons during each of 
the years from 1913 to 1927. 


25.—Coal Production in the Principal Countries of the World, 1913-1927. 
(In thousands of long tons of 2,240 pounds.) 
BRITISH EMPIRE. 


: one Union of 
. United British : New 

Years. Kingdom} India. Canada. |Australia. Tonland: South 

Africa. 
OTS WERT aco coe pattern een ee 287,431 16,208 13, 404 12,418 1,888 9,583. 
LOU A AD EOE eee dh Se ht Net ee eee 265, 665 16, 464 12,176 12,445 2,276 9,125. 
LOB eh ee tay crite IN Storch edi oR encenthey rerio 253,208 17, 104 11, 846 11,415 2,209 8,977 
TO UG Aeee $34.5. S tehors Acker iey as Gare. Sayeed 256,376 17, 254 12982 9,812 25257 10,966 
DOA I SE aR ei a oe TN Dae 248 500 18,213 12,542 10, 232 2,068 11,444 
TOUS IAAT. Ge SORE | eee eee eee ce 227, 749 20,722 Sons 10,949 2,034 10, 692 
LOTO Fe SA Se eos ee Pests eae 229,780 22,628 12,131 10,525 1,848 9,162 
HOLS S 3. CONS HAS RA RS ASE aoe oie 231,000 17,640 14, 800 13,0CC 1,800 10, 200. 
TQDQU per Sear a EM feats, Meee RI 163, 251 19,303 13, 444 12,878 1,809 10, 645. 
HOOD 82 Se RUE MR Aes ee One. ae 249, 6C7 19,011 13,533 12,299 1,585 9,126 
TOQS Re Py tae he Bee eee om 276, 001 19,658 L570 12, 634 1,970 11,075 
TODA. TERS Bile ES Peas oe eee 267,118 21,174 12,180 13, 885 2,083 11,633 
TOD 5 te, ORY RI eee © is Cie 2 area Sea 243,176 20,904 11.723 14,503 outa IDA 77 
BLO oa Bs ORE es mE Fg PE te 126,279 20,093 14, 694 14, 208 2,240 12, 745. 
Ge 2 SER PIE EN” bye Wy UR AIR a DOU I2 22,082 U5. GtS 14,978 2,367 12,382 

FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 
Years. Germany.| Belgium.} France. aaa Poland. Aone Japan. anaes 


2) ne ne ee, a) en ee ee 


Aten Rae eee oui 274, 264 22,474 40,188 = = 1,843 20,973 508, 893. 
AGG ee A. setter vee eae 241, 288 16,445 26,141 = = 1,898 21,935 458,505 
TOTO Ss See a hapectt er 230, 889 13,150 1¢,219 = = 2,226 20,161 474,660 
HOG Se. 5 8 ee ents ts 246, 606 16,592 20,968 = = 2,618 22,534 526,873 
TOU ast: perce eaten: 258, 639 14,691 28,427 = = 3,001 25,938 581, 609 
HOTS Se ye tears 256,979 13,668 25 , 899 = - 4,804 27,579 605, 546. 
oes oe Seiad 199,160 18,190 19, 645 27,000 = 5,271 30,000 487,638. 
HO Dee eewcean tek 239, 285 22,029 34,114 30,587 6,553 5,251 28,775 587,737 
O21 UN ee ee 255,148 21,4C1 37,916 32,174 ere vs 3,978 25,944 452,139. 
221 thine inks oe Paee eats 262,878 20, 868 43,118 28,385 24,300 4,525 27,420 425,849 
WO 2a erst: (fe 2, were 178,191 22,554 46,981 27,380 35, 686 5,249 28, 633 587,407 
OAs A crotataystal hones aye 239, 494 22,986 58,065 35, 066 31,793 5,975 29,801 510,369 
1G P25) «laa ho 267,970 22,726 60,034 30, 663 28,677 6,943 31,121 519,527 
MO ZO ecm tec ater les 280, 656 24,913 65,072 32,491 30,139 8,677 28,037 591, 720: 
LOA ser teiate ie techs 299,511 27,130 65,302 33, 106 37,560 9,550 32,434 535, 625. 


Natural Gas.—The production of natural gas has increased in value from 
$1,346,471 in 1910 to $8,043,010 in 1927. The producing gas wells are situated in 
the counties of Welland, Haldimand, Norfolk, Kent, Essex, Lambton, Elgin and 
Bruce, in Ontario, and near Moncton, New Brunswick. The principal producing 
fields in Alberta are the Medicine Hat, the Bow Island (about 40 miles west of 
Medicine Hat), the Viking (about 80 miles southeast of Edmonton), the Foremost 
(about 6 miles south and west of the town of Foremost), and the Turner Valley field 
(about 35 miles southwest of Calgary). Natural gas was piped into Wainwright 
during 1927 from the Maple Leaf well in the Fabyan field. The quantity of gas sold 
or used in 1927 was 21,376,791 M cubic feet. Of the total value, Ontario was credited 
with about 54 p.c. Estimated production for 1928 was 22,431,272 M cubic feet 
valued at $8,249,309. 
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Petroleum.—The production of crude petroleum in Canada during 1927 was 
476,591 barrels, as compared with 364,444 barrels produced in 1926. Of this pro- 
duction 139,606 barrels came from Ontario, 18,244 from New Brunswick and 318,741 
from Alberta. Alberta thus produced more than all the rest of Canada and 
accounted mainly for the increased production in 1927. The Turner Valley field 
is the principal source of production in Alberta, and contains the famous Royalite 
No. 4 well, which produced at the average rate of 620 barrels per day during 1927. 
The wells in this field give a wet gas from which a very high grade of crude naphtha 
is separated. ‘The producing horizons in Western Canada were formerly considered 
to be the Dakota and Kootenay shale formations of the Upper and Lower Cretaceous 
periods, but the Royalite No. 4 well has proved that much better producing horizons 
exist in a lower formation, a brown porous dolomitic limestone, below the Kootenay 
formation. A small production of petroleum has also been obtained in the Wain- 
wright field, about 120 miles east of Edmonton, where the oil is heavy and of a 
lower grade. The principal Ontario oil fields are situated in the southwestern 
peninsula between lake Huron and lake Erie. The oil districts are all situated 
within an area underlain by Devonian strata, usually in an anticlinal axis, and the 
petroleum is largely obtained from the horizons in the Onondaga at varying depths 
in the different localities. 


Subsection 2.—Other Non-Metallic Minerals. 


Asbestos.—Canada produces more asbestos than any other country. The 
value of the annual output of asbestos has increased from less than $25,000 in 1880 
to $10,621,013 in 1927, so that, aside from coal, asbestos is now the most important 
non-metallic mineral product. In 1927, the world’s production amounted to about 
331,872 long tons; of this tonnage Canada produced 245,337 long tons or 73:9 p.c., 
Rhodesia 29,621 tons or 8-9 p.c., Russia 20,822 long tons or 6-3 p.c., South Africa 
19,762 tons or 6-0 p.c., Cyprus 11,200 tons or 3-4 p.c., and the United States 
2,666 tons. 


Quebec.—The Eastern Townships have for many years been the most pro- 
ductive asbestos-mining area in the world. The most important deposits are those 
at Black lake, in Coleraine township; at Thetford and Robertsonville, in Thetford 
township; at East Broughton, in Broughton township, and at Danville, in Shipton 
township. The veins of asbestos traverse the serpentine in all directions, and as a 
rule the fibre lies at right angles to the walls of the veins. The veins vary in width 
from {~ inch to 3 inch, and occasionally fibre has been obtained several inches in 
length. The fibre is of good quality and well adapted for spinning. In the East 
Broughton deposits, the serpentine occurs enclosed in a highly quartzose slate, 
probably of Precambrian age. In the Danville area, asbestos up to } inch in length 
occurs abundantly, and the whole of the serpentine is impregnated with fine, 
short fibre, giving a first-class milling material. 

Open-cut methods of mining are adopted almost invariably throughout the 
Canadian asbestos fields. Nearly all the mining companies have installed machinery 
for the crushing, fibrizing, screening and grading of the mine product. In addition, 
10 plants in Canada manufacture asbestos products, including the following com- 
modities:—asbestos paper and mill board; asbestos roofing of all kinds; asbestos 
rigid shingles; asbestos building materials; asbestos cellular and sponge-felted pipe 
insulation; insulating sheets and blocks; asbestos brake linings and clutch facings 
(woven on special looms); and asbestos packings for steam, oil and hydraulic opera- 
tions. 
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26.—Production of Asbestos in Canada, calendar years 1909-1928. 


Years. Total. Years. Total. 
Tons $ Tons $ 
1OOGRRO era ed. eae eeutee S7PSOGFMY eon SOL icon O19 eee eee ee ee eee 159,236 | 10,975,369 
AG Pets celaictae oxtaoktera: 102,215 | 2,573,663 VOQOUS encscome nec icee et cae 199,573 14, 792,201 
TOME CA UL Meee SER 127,414 2,943,108 1 At Meee APE RARE ON ey | 92,761 4,006, 230 
KOI Seen Cane Seon Ae eee 136,301 8,137,279 BO ec eae Nese Ba a Rati 163, 706 O,Odn tee 
TOT re cate chs ee uscerledetectts cree 161,086 8,849,925 1923)% fom ate Ae sent an 231,482 7,522,506 
TO WAE OS 20g Vet iy eee oe Pe cP RS 117,573 2,909, 806 OA eet tain en are 225, 744 6,710, 830 
AO TDs ceeer ae oie ek nok ee nee 136,842 | 3,574,985 1925 poe eo toca caw etre 273,524 8,977,546 
gop We \ieg SS oe A els cea es Zee 154, 149 5,228, 869 LRA kee a AB AR Sg aRrd eA nokta 279,403 10,099, 423 
1 RST hy AOE ava Se RR, 08 GR 153,781 7,230,383 O27 ee eee ee 274,778 10, 621,013 
TOUS eee te. costes: see 158, 259 8,970, 797 TO28 YAS Ae BAMA 273,033 11,238,360 


1 Preliminary figures. 


Gypsum.—Many large deposits of gypsum occur throughout Canada, but the 
production is chiefly from Hants, Inverness and Victoria counties, Nova Scotia; 
Hillsborough, New Brunswick; Paris, Ontario; Gypsumville, Manitoba and Falkland 
and Mayook, British Columbia. The Hillsborough deposit of gypsum in New 
Brunswick is of very high grade. Nearly 50 p.c. of Canada’s production is exported 
in crude forms from the Nova Scotia deposits, which are conveniently situated for 
ocean shipping and account for about 75 p.c. of the total Canadian production. 
Beds of gypsum are associated with the lower Carboniferous limestones in New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia. ‘The mineral occurs in Ontario in the salt-bearing 
Salina formation of Upper Silurian age. 


Salt.—Practically the whole of the production comes from wells located in 
southwestern Ontario, but the Malagash deposits in Nova Scotia are claiming much 
attention and some shipments have been made from deposits near McMurray 
in Alberta. The deposits of Ontario occur in the Salina formation of Upper Silurian 
age, in which the beds of the mineral sometimes reach a thickness of 250 feet. The 
Canadian production was 268,672 tons in 1927, as compared with 262,547 tons in 
1926, 233,746 tons in 1925 and 207,979 tons in 1924, 


Section 6.—Production of Clay Products and Other Structural 
Materials. 


Brick and Tile.—Although the brick and tile industry is established in every 
province of the Dominion, production is naturally greatest near the chief centres of 
population, that is, in Ontario and Quebec. Here the widespread clays of glacial 
and post-glacial age that occur over considerable areas of the St. Lawrence Lowlands, 
have furnished the materials for numerous brick and tile industries. Production in 
these industries fluctuates with construction activity and reached its highest point 
in the year 1912. The production of building brick of various types in 1927. was 
398,441,000, as compared with 358,348,000 in 1926 and 894,372,000 in 1912. 


Cement.—The cement industry in Canada began with the manufacture of 
hydraulic or natural rock cement. The first production was probably at Hull, 
Quebec, between 1830 and 1840. The manufacture of Portland cement began 
about 1889. Owing to its superior qualities of. uniformity and strength, it soon 
superseded the older product.. Portland cement consists of an accurately pro- 
portioned mixture of lime, silica and alumina. The lime is usually furnished by 
limestone or marl, and the silica and alumina by clay or shale. The cement industry 
has naturally become established where these materials are situated with good 
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facilities for a supply of fuel and for shipment of the product to the markets. The 
largest production is in Quebec and Ontario, although there are also active plants 
in Manitoba, Alberta and British Columbia. As may be seen from the table follow- 
ing (Table 27), the production of cement in 1928 established a record. The industry 
thus shows a healthy recovery from the unfavourable conditions from which it 
suffered during the war and post-war periods. Whereas in pre-war years Canada 
was an importer of Portland cement, she is now an exporter of this commodity. 


27.—Production of Portland Cement, by Quantities and Values, calendar years 
1910-1928, and Imports and Exports, fiscal years ended March 31, 1910-1928. 


Production.2 Imports. Exports. 
Years. 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
Brl.1 $ Cwt. $ Cwt. $ 
LGLOMre cease cee bee aes 4,753,975 | 6,412,215 490, 809 158, 487 - 97,380 
NOU kok cite cites ee ase eS 5,692,915 7,644, 537 1,283,721 494,081 - 2,071 
9,106,556 2,592,025 936,425 - 3, 742 
11,019,418 4,958,814 1,955,177 - 2,861 
9,187,924 709,104 322,564 - 2,393 
6,977,024 287, 402 123,613 - 1,065 
6,547, 728 94,136 37,048 - 5,139 
7,724,246 63,074 29,719 - DE HY 
7,076, 503 26, 243 17,417 - 16,909 
9,802,433 26,687 26,437 - 15,945 
14, 798,070 45,458 47,156 - 660, 884 
14,195,143 132,187 153,513 2,811,127 2,107,180 
15,438,481 24,952 34,304 810, 448 578,474 
15, 064, 661 112,610 90, 849 1,544, 254 719,882 
13,398,411 61,466 75, 758 1, 653, 685 790, 249 
14, 046, 704 C5, 225 64, 323 519,328 200, 859 
13,013,283 95,051 71, 826 3,491,875 1, 498, 353 
LOD fdets sede td ake iste eid cess 10,065,865 | 14,391,937 62,725 81,715 1,022,819 370,985 
IPAS A Ste Be eo ee 10, 954,184 | 16,583, 703 73,652 90,613 900, 202 310, 730 


a 1 The barrel of cement =350 lb. or 34 cwt. 2 ‘‘Production’’ as used here means quantity and value of 
sales. 


CHAPTER XIII.—WATER POWERS. 


The water area of Canada is officially estimated at 142,674 square miles— 
an area substantially larger than the whole land area of the British Isles, and 
certainly larger than the fresh water area of any other country in the world. As 
many parts of this well-watered country are situated at a considerable height above 
sea-level, it is inevitable that its rivers should generate abundant water power on 
their course to the sea. Water power, therefore, is among the chief natural resources 
of Canada, and its development has in recent years contributed materially to swell . 
the volume of Canadian production. 

This Water Power chapter of the Year Book is divided into three sections; 
the first describes our water powers, their development and use in industry; 
the second deals with the Canadian central electrical station industry, which is based 
almost wholly upon hydro-electric power; the third treats of the public ownership 
of hydro-electric power in Ontario, the chief manufacturing area, and describes the 
policies of the Hydro-Electric Commissions in other provinces. 


Section 1.—The Water Powers of Canada.! 


The progress of civilization in its material aspects may be measured by the 
extent to which the resources of nature are adapted to the uses of mankind. These 
resources yield, in the first instance, raw materials such as coal and iron, cotton 
and lumber, hides and wool, which enter into so many things that they are spoken 
of as basic commodities. Energy, until comparatively recently, was largely secured 
by the combustion of coal, and was therefore looked upon asa secondary product, 
whereas when produced from falling water, it is just as much a primary product. 
as coal itself. Energy now enters so largely into the scheme of modern existence 
that it is recognized as a basic commodity, and statistics concern themselves with 
kilowatt hours of electrical energy produced as being just as important as returns 
covering the production of pig-iron, coal or cotton, and take note of undeveloped 
water power as being a source of raw material just as important as uncut forests 
or untapped oil fields. Modern nations are no longer sufficient unto themselves, 
and each country, besides collecting and compiling statistics of its own resources. 
and activities, takes careful stock of the resources and facilities of other countries, 
amongst which the power resources and energy production are of prime importance. 

A recent compilation by the ‘Electrical World” gives the kilowatt hours of 
energy generated in leading countries, and it is interesting to note that in electrical 
energy generated per capita Canada is second only to Norway. ‘These figures, of 
course, include energy from all sources. In respect of hydro-electric energy, how- 
ever, Canada has larger resources and a larger installation than any other country 
except the United States. . 

With this brief reference to the production of energy in other countries, we 
may proceed to a more particular consideration and analysis of the hydro-electric 
energy of the Dominion. Canada is richly endowed with water power resources. 
and is in the forefront as regards their utilization. In fact, practically every large 
industrial centre throughout the Dominion is now served with hydro-electric energy 
and has within easy transmission distance ample reserves for the future. Over 
95 p.c. of the prime motive power of the central electric stations of Canada is hydro 


i be By J. T. Johnston, Director, Dominion Water Power and Reclamation Service, Department of the 
nterior, 
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power. Indeed, water power is a mainspring of industrial progress in the central 
provinces, which have no indigenous coal supplies. Table 1 shows the provincial 
distribution of available and developed power in Canada. 


1.—Available and Developed Water Power in Canada, by Provinces, Jan. 1, 1929. 


Available 24-hour power 
at 80 p.c. efficiency. 


_____—_———| Turbine 
Provinces. At ordinary { At ordinary | installation. 
minimum 6-months 
flow. flow. 
h.p. h.p. h.p. 
Britishi@olumbiays.ee. oc cee eee ee oh oe Oe ee ater 1,931,000 5,103,500 554,792 
PAT DOE Ea tic dc cto cele ree eed ete oo US. Gn Gta ts «See ee 390,000 1,049,500 34,532 
DASkAtChO wWanseee, aust ciaeticits <b ccccc heii Greece ates ites 542,000 1,082,000 35 
WIERD HO) oe ROS a Ani iy REA Saris tea RN ne RRR LS cn eam aonb 3,309,000 5,344,500 311,925 
ONEAT Ose eities aioe ese cee Ce eo eee Mee eee 5,380,000 6,940,000 1,903,705 
COUCH ECHc sce ttn eee nec Pe ee hrs cians Rien ae ee 8,459,000 13,064,000 2,387,118 
IN Gw# Bruns wiGkt toc. chins ecto ioths doin eee oe rele cine eure 87,000 120,8 131 
INIOVE, SCOLIA Troe me leicrtns «ricco ere les orotate aie ctr ecnoierarats 6 20,800 128,300 74,356 
prince Ha wardvislandas «ose emicneen com neler ee ete 3,000 5,300 2,439 
iukon/and ‘Northwestilerritories.... as.0deendeoveeseeee te 125,200 275,300 13,199 
Totale Nese . calves a eke Meese eae sae ae 20,197,000) 338,118,200 5,349,232 


The figures in columns 1 and 2 in the above table represent 24-hour power, 
and are based upon rapids, falls and power sites of which the actual existent drop or 
the head of possible concentration is definitely known or at least well established. 
Innumerable rapids and falls of greater or less power capacity, which are not as 
yet recorded, are scattered on rivers and streams from coast to coast and will only 
become available for tabulation as more detailed survey work is undertaken and 
completed. This is particularly true of the less explored northern districts. Nor 
is any consideration given to the power concentrations which are feasible on rivers 
and streams of gradual gradient where economic heads may be created by the 
construction of power dams, excepting only at points where definite studies have 
been carried out and the results made matters of record. 


The figures in column 3 represent the actual water wheels installed throughout 
the Dominion, but these figures should not be placed in direct comparison with the 
available power figures in columns 1 and 2 for the purpose of deducing therefrom — 
the percentage of the available water power resources developed to date. The 
actual water wheel installation throughout the Dominion averages 30 p.c. greater 
than corresponding maximum available power figures calculated as in column 2. 
The figures quoted above, therefore, indicate that the ‘‘at present recorded water 
power resources” of the Dominion will permit of a turbine installation of about 
43,000,000 h.p. In other words, the present turbine installation represents slightly 
less than 12% p.c. of the present recorded water power resources. 


The above figures may be said to represent the minimum water power possi- 
bilities of the Dominion. To illustrate, detailed analyses of the water power re- 
sources of the provinces of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia have disclosed most 
advantageous reservoir facilities for regulating stream flow. It is estimated that 
the two provinces possess within their respective borders 200,000 and 300,000 
commercial h.p. These figures provide for a diversity factor between installed 
power and consumers’ demands. 
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Recent Increase in Turbine Installation.—Table 2 shows the yearly in- 
crease in turbine installation by provinces from 1910 to 1928 inclusive. During the 
four years immediately preceding the war nearly 1,000,000 h.p. was installed, during 
the following eight years approximately the same installation occurred, while in the 
last six years the gain was 2,340,887 h.p. 


2.—Hydraulic Turbine Horse Power erbrarpea Canada, by Provinces, as at Dec. 31, 


Nors.—Turbine horse power in Saskatchewan is reported as 30 from 1910 to 1917 and 35 from 1918 to 
1928; installation in the Yukon was 3,195 in 1910, 13,195 from 1911 to 1913 and 13,199 from 1914 to 1928. 
These figures are included in the total for Canada. 


| SLSTSD hee SS Ss Sse Se a 


Ee} New Prince 
British : c Nova 
Years. ,- | Alberta. | Manitoba] Ontario. | Quebec. | Bruns- : Edward | Canada, 
Columbia Wick. Scotia. alanine 
h h.p h h. h.p. h.p h.p 

1910 64,474 55 88,800} 490,821] 334,763 11,197 31,476 ,760| 977,171 
1911 119,393 14,855 64,800 634,263 468,977 13,635 32,226 1,760] 1,363,134 
1912 165,838 15,035 64,800 659,190 513,635 15,185 32,773 1,785) 1,481,466 
1913 224,680 82,835 64,800 751,545 551,871 15,185 32,964 1,825] 1,688,930 
1914 252,690 33,110 78,850} 858,534] 664,139 15,380 33,469 1,843] 1,951,244 
1915 254,265 33,110 78,850 871,309 803,786 15,405 33,596 1,942] 2,105,492 
1916 288 ,330 33,110 78,850} 921,158) 836,394 15,480 33,656 1,962] 2,222,169 
1917 297,169 33,122 78,850] 955,955) 856,769 16,251 34,051 1,989} 2,287,385 
1918 307,533 33,122 85,325 981,313 905,303 16,311 34,318 2,198] 2,378,657 
1919 308 ,364 Somioe 85,325) 1,036,550 936,903 19,126 85,193 2,233] 2,470,050 
1920. 309,534 33,122 85,325] 1,057,422 955,090 21,976 37,623 2,233) 2,515,559 
O21 e eae 310,262 83,122 99,125) 1,165,940] 1,050,338 30,976 48 ,908 2,252| 2,754,157 
1922 329 ,557 33,122 134,025] 1,305,536] 1,099,404 42,051 49,142 2,274| 3,008,345 
1923 356,118 33,122 162,025) 1,396,166] 1,135,481 43,101 50,331 2,274] 3,191,852 
1924.... 360,492 34,532 162,025] 1,595,396] 1,312,550 44,521 65,572 2,274| 3,590,596 
POZO ae 443 ,852 34,532 183,925] 1,802,562] 1,749,975 42,271 65,637 2,274) 4,338,262 
p926he. 463 ,852 84,532 227,925) 1,808,246) 1,886,042 47,131 66,147 2,274| 4,549,383 
PY ae 475 ,232 34,532 255,925] 1,832,655] 2,069,518 47,131 68,416 2,274| 4,798,917 
1928....] 554,792 34,532) .. 311,925] 1,903,705] 2,387,118 67,131 74,356 2,439] 5,349,232 


Distribution of Developed Water Power.—An analysis is made in Table 3 
of the distribution of developed water power among central electric stations, pulp 
and paper-mills and other industries. The extent to which pulp and paper manu- 
facturing is dependent on water power is clearly shown by the figures below, which 
indicate that 10.7 p.c. of the developed power is installed by pulp and paper 
companies, in comparison with 6.2 p.c. developed by all other industries (excluding 
central electric stations). The pulp and paper industry also purchases a large 
amount of power from the central electric stations and over 90 p.c. of its machinery 
is driven by water power. The bulk of the water power used in other industries is 
also developed by central electric stations, converted into electricity and delivered 
to the various industrial plants. 


Between 1922 and 1929 installations of 2,340,887 h.p. were made, this figure 
including both new construction and the erection of new turbines and generators in 
existing water power stations. At the present time there are large new develop- 
ments either in course of construction or actively projected, and there is every 
‘indication that the development of water power in Canada will make continued 
progress in the future. 
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3.—Developed Water Power in Canada: Distribution by Provinces and Industries, 
and per 1,000 Population, as at Jan. 1, 1929. 


Turbine Installation in h.p. 


Provinces. In Central | In Pulp In Per 1,000 
Electric | and Paper other Total. population. 
Stations. Mills. Industries. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
<, ; h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. . bp, 

British’ Cohn bis a..crevesiene aie eae ees 412,960 81,000 60,832 554,792 952 

Al bortackerh Jey Seens en elias ate eet 34,320 - 212 34,532 55 

paskatchewhn.w si). 8es,Gk Baw eens eee ee - - 35 35 0-04 

ManitGba scene) ee ace ae 311,925 + —~| 311,925 476 

Ontariorenee: aiciave Srsvahete relate eterelel oro erate 1,568,423 240,880 94,402 1,908,705 590 

QUSh OCs i Ee 2°030,850 | 220/810 | 135,458 | 2,387,118 902 

Now Brinawick. 2% toni, 5 die rteaee 43,910 14,278 8,943 67,131 162 

Nevnioutin.: 4 sor lian See MeOkn 42929 16,008 15,419 74,356 136 

Prince Hdward Islandseset i ie aes 376 - 2,068 2,439 

Yukon and Northwest Territories........ - - 13,199 13,199 1,039 

Canada cet cc. aetanten 4,445,693 | 572,976 | 330,563 | 5,349,232 554 


Column 2 includes only hydro-electric stations which develop power for sale. M4 

Column 3 includes only water power actually developed by pulp and paper companies. In addition 
to this total, pulp and paper companies purchase from the hydro power central electric stations totalled in 
column 2 power estimated at about 789,500 h.p., making a total of about 1,362,500 h.p. actually used 
in the manufacture of pulp and paper. 

Column 4 includes only water power actually developed in connection with industries other than the 
central electric station and pulp and paper industries. These industries also purchase power from the 
central electric stations totalled in Column 2. 

Column 5 totals all turbines and water wheels installed in Canada. 

Column 6 averages the developed water power per 1,000 of the 1928 estimated population. 


Section 2.—Central Electric Stations. 


The rapid growth of the central electric station industry has been stimulated 
by the large demand for power from the manufacturing industries and from the 
domestic and commercial light customers and also by the many improvements in 
generating and transmitting equipment and in electric appliances and motors. In 
Table 4 will be found statistics of the number of central electric stations, capital 
invested, revenue from sale of power, total horse-power, kilowatt hours generated 
and number of subscribers for the eleven years ended 1927, together with the number 
of persons employed and the amount expended for salaries and wages. According 
to a table in the Commerce Year Book of the United States for 1928, the output of 
electric current in Canada for 1925 was the third largest in the world, ranking next 
to the United States and Germany. Canada’s output in 1926 was larger than that 
of Germany in 1925. Preliminary figures from the larger central electric stations 
show a production of 15,899,000,000 kilowatt hours in 1928. 


4.—Summary Statistics of Central Electric Stations, calendar years 1917-1927. 


Number Cavital Revenue Total Kilowatt Sub Persons Salaries 
Years. of ae! tad from sale horse hours b 2 em- and 

stations.1| MV&StC- | of power.? power.? | generated. Meeduia ployed wages 

$ $ h.p. (000) No No. $ 

TOT insiccre 666 | 356,004,168 ~ 1,844,571 - - S847 Vyiie, oo 
1918..... 795 401,942,402] 43,908,085 1,841,114 = - 9,696} 10,354,242 
1919..... 805 416,512,010) 47,933,490 1,907,135 5,497, 204 - 9,656] 11,487,132 
1920.2. 506 448 ,273,642| 53,436,082 1,897 ,024 5,894,867 894,158 10,693] 14,626,709 
OVA E Rs ok 510 484,669,451] 58,271,622 1,977,857 5,614,132 973,212 10,714| 15,234,678 
(CPP SAG 22 568,068,752] 62,173,179 2,258 ,398 6,740,750} 1,053,545 10,684} 14,495,250 
1O23tR* 532 581,780,611] 67,496,893 2,423 ,845 8,099,192) 1,112,547 11,094] 14,784,038 
1924.55 532 628,565,093) 74,616,863 2,849 ,450 9,315,277) 1,200,950 12,956} 17,946,584 
92b re 563 726,721,087) 79,341,584 3,569,527) 10,110,459] 1,279,731 13,263} 18,755,907 
1926"... 595 756,220,066] 88,933,733 3,769,323] 12,098,445] 1,337,562 13,406} 19,943,000 
192 Taeee 629 866,825,285] 104,033,297 4,173,349} 14,549,099} 1,381,966 14,708] 22,946,315 


1 canes non-generating stations in 1920 and subsequent years. 
3 Not including auxiliary plant equipment which is included in installation shown in central electric 
stations under Manufactures on p. 421. 


2 Revised to exclude duplications. 


—— 
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Equipment of Central Electric Stations.—The primary power equipment 
of all central electric stations aggregated 4,173,349 h.p. in 1927. This included water 
wheels and turbines, steam reciprocating engines and turbines and internal com- 
bustion engines. The hydraulic power machines greatly predominated over the 
other prime movers, providing 95.2 p.c. of the total capacity, with steam turbines, 
steam reciprocating engines and internal combustion engines making up the 
remaining 4-8 p.c. Not included in the above were steam engines and internal 
combustion engines with a capacity of 145,047 h.p., or 4.5 p.c. of the total power 
capacity, installed as auxiliary or standby equipment in hydro-electric stations. 

Central electric stations that have no water power, but are operated by steam 
and internal combustion engines, are on the whole small stations. Of the 134 steam 
reciprocating engines installed in central electric stations in 1927, only 15 in number, 
or about 11 p.c., were over 500 h.p. The steam turbines averaged over 2,000 h.p., 
with 6 units averaging 7,000 h.p., but there were only 61 steam turbines in the 
industry and these were confined to 27 stations, whereas the 759 water wheels and 
turbines averaged 5,237 h.p. 

The majority of the fuel-using stations are primarily for lighting purposes, 
using the cheapest fuel procurable, generally local coal. In the Prairie Provinces 
lignite coal is used for the steam engines, and gasolene, oil distillates and producer 
gas for the internal combustion engines. 

Of the 399 internal combustion engines in central electric stations in 1927 
244, or 61 p.c., were in Saskatchewan, 87 in Alberta and 24 in Manitoba. 

During 1927 the fuel stations produced 202,525,000 kilowatt hours at a cost 
for fuel of $1,955,272, an average of 0.97 ct. per kilowatt hour. This production 
was, however, less than 2p.c. of the total output, hydro-electric stations producing 
over 98 p.c. The auxiliary equipment in hydraulic stations consumed fuel valued 
at $342,416 and produced 20,693,879 k.w. hours. 


5.—Equipment of Central Electric Stations, 1927. 
Norzt.—K.V.A. means Kilo-volt-amperes. 


Steam Engines, Steam 


Num- Water Wheels and Turbines and Internal Dynamos. 


ber of Turbines. Combustion Engines. 

Provinces, hia A ~ ae © — re —— 

ants. | - verage . verage : verage 
No. | Capacity. Capacity. No.| Capacity. Capacity: No. | Capacity. Capacity. 

Prince Edward h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. K.V.A. | K.V.A. 
JES) Cis Panam Seay 10} 8 299 BAL | a 3,053 436} 14 2,922 209 
Nova Scotia..... 44) 39 32,540 834| 41 24,360 594) 81 46,146 570 
New Brunswick... 21; 14 25,160 DCA 247) 11,018 408 41 28 ,632 698 
Buepeeses oii.’ 109} 264] 1,758,755 6,624) 11 4,020 365| 267] 1,466,865 5,494 
ONGETION ooh c 128} 329) 1,547,218 4,703] 11 1,056 96] 327) 1,241,563 3,797 
Manitoba........ 29) 30 254,925 8,498] 44 8,291 188 73 207,491 2,842 
Saskatchewan.... 158) - - — | 279 74,022 265| 270 61,672 228 
Bx DOI baat tots oc 81} 16 33,520 2,095] 143 68,679 480| 154 82,685 537 
British Columbia AVeOe so22s 090 5,660} 30 Shakes 126) 88] 241,221 2 74al 
NUCOM A. asthe ete Die) 32 10,000 5,000) 1 60 60 4 6,030 1,507 
Totalietes. 629} 759| 3,975,012 5,237| 594) 198,337 334/1,318| 3,385,227 2,568 

Auxiliary Plant 


Equipment..... -| - = -} 91 145,047 1,594) 80] 121,863) . 1,528 


Provincial Distribution of Electrical Energy.—The distribution by’ prov- 
inces of the electrical energy generated in central electric stations throughout 
Canada is shown in Table 6 for the calendar years 1924, 1925, 1926 and 1927.::.In 
the latter year nearly 85 p.c. of the total generated electrical energy was produced 


in the leading industrial provinces of Ontario and Quebec. From Table 7 it is seen 
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that the total of electrical energy generated for export in the fiscal year ended 
Mar. 31, 1928, was 1,674,856,007 kilowatt hours; in the calendar year 1927 it 
amounted to 1,682,675,803 kilowatt hours, or 11.6 p.c. of the total amount generated. 


6.—Electrical Energy generated in the calendar years 1924-1927, by Provinces. 


Kilowatt hours (‘‘000’’ amitted). 


Provinces. 
1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 

Prince bd ward island) os. oe cae oee Sasa ees eee 1,555 1,644 1,804 2,017 
IN Owes SCOblaic mn steered noite cores Sac ieee eee cree 39,106 60,212 78,249 83,695 
INGWABrUnswiCkc. home mec ces cine cee nn rere nee 39,967 41,723 47,541 53,095 
Quebec sh Payee: RE Ris eee eee ae 3,714,805 | 4,044,502 | 4,916,438 6,523,605 
Ontar ion nae seeker Oe ee en ae eee ee: 4,289,029 | 4,518,844 | 5,321,756 5,792 ,820 
Manitoba s tou a ke | Ph Ba Ss SR Re perenne ore ees 433,517 515,915 616,431 875,897 
BAskatCheweany a soe chi te ces bo aie Gert ees eee tee 59,200 66,486 74,251 85,603 
WN GS ae RR RS rR AM ai aati) dea Ate 2 ol ok OU 121,291 129,850 141,759 156,066 
Britishi@oluni bide eee te ne ee ee 608,089 725 ,162 885 , 903 967,895 
UL KODA eee teetictee nim cetera ele nT cat eee 8,718 6,121 9,413 8,406 

Total cc sah aed et ee ate 9,315,277 | 10,110,459 | 12,093,445 | 14,549,099 


Electric Light and Power.—Electric light and power companies are subject 
to registration and inspection under the Electricity Inspection Act, 1907 (6-7 Edw. 
VII, ec. 14), and the production of electrical energy for export is regulated by the 
Electricity and Fluid Exportation Act, 1907 (6-7 Edw. VII, c. 16). Both Acts were 
administered by the Department of Inland Revenue until Sept. 1, 1918, when, by» 
Order in: Council of June 3, 1918, their administration was transferred to the 
Department of Trade and Commerce. (See cc. 54 and 55, R.S.C., 1927.) 

Electrical energy produced for export has increased from 538,331,425 kilowatt 
hours in the fiscal year ended 1911 to 1,674,856,007 kilowatt hours in 1928. Figures 
by companies for the last four fiscal years are given in Table 7. 


¢7-—Electrical Energy generated or produced for Export under authority of the 
Electricity and Fluid Exportation Act during the fiscal years ended 1925-1928. 


Companies. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 
k.w. hours | k.w. hours. | k.w. hours.| k.w. hours. 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario........ 485,183,000] 578,271,500] 842,098,700] 815,324,200 
‘Canadian Niagara Power Company, Niagara Falls, 
1 Sie oS tees Gann cresraii ta pes all bel waste ive el ance ee 311,592,066] 325,668,198) 349,174,682) 419,134,522 


Ontario and Minnesota Power Co., Fort Frances, Ont.| 11,921,200] 16,069,300] 11,180,300) 15,544,100 
Maine and New Brunswick Electric Power Co., Ltd., 


Aroostook. Tallies “NSB is fencactearctats pearson tment 8,281,281] 6,707,943} 8,874,970] 9,025,832 
British Columbia Electric Ry. Co., Vancouver, B.C.. 631,562 672,531 779,422 900,994 
Western Power Co. of Canada, Vancouver, B.C........ 41,912,888| 54,636,692 5,474,900 752,449 
Sherbrooke Ry. and Power Co., Sherbrooke, Que..... 200 127,204 238 , 265 747 ,457 
Cedars Rapids Mfg. and Power Co., Cedars Rapids, 

CQUG). LEE ch aeiaee eRe orc es Steep wae 378,989,000) 375,934,000] 389,411,705] 411,764,072 
West Rooting Power and Light Co., Ltd., Rossland, 

BB CERI TRE Sa: SER tC R RIN oc ERIN Es SU ae 560,100 618,800 597,800 559,000 
La ee taties ele d’Eclairage de Napierville, Nanierville, eto 

Rady cts Rt A) RES eA ERP Hs Say 02,970 - ~ 
i iesteanen ee Electric Co., Ltd., Stewart, B.C........ 105 ,912 44,716 97,799 


Pea aE 5} 


Maritime Electric Co., Lid., St. Stephen, N. Began ce 428,703 558,614 597,982 
Fraser Companies, ETT A 0 RAE PED DERE P90 Gs - 223,000 407,600 


Total Sees. Slee, ke each. wae ae 1,239,071,29711,359,343,753 11,608,657,074)1,674,856,007 


Section 3.—Public Ownership of Hydro-Electric Power. 


When, in the early years of the twentieth century, it became evident that the 
development of hydro-electric power would become a “key industry’’ in Canada, 
more especially in its coal-less central provinces of Ontario and Quebec, a strong 
movement arose in favour of conserving the water powers of the country for the 
public benefit instead of allowing them to pass into the hands of private corpor- 
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ations. This “public ownership” movement developed especial strength in Ontario 
and finally led to the establishment of the Hydro-Electric Power Commission, the 
operating statistics of which are given below. In more recent years, Manitoba, 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick have established Hydro-Electric Commissions on 
the model of the Ontario system. In Quebec and British Columbia, on the other 
hand, the development of hydro-electric power has been left in the hands of private 
corporations. 


Subsection 1.—The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario. 


The hydro-electric power scheme in Ontario had its beginning in 1903, when 
seven municipalities (Toronto, London, Brantford, Stratford, Woodstock, Ingersoll 
and Guelph) united in an investigation of the transmission possibilities of Niagara 
power. The Ontario Power Commission, which was created to report on the 
question, favoured the construction of a generating plant at Niagara falls, and the 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario was formed in 1906 to carry out its 
recommendations. 

The capital required by the Commission for its transmission plant was pro- 
vided by issues of bonds, guaranteed by the Government of Ontario, whose security 
was something more corporate than that of the associated municipalities. The 
contracts between the Commission and the municipalities called for repayment 
to the Government in 30 years. 

When a municipality wishes to become part of the Hydro system, an engineer 
of the Commission reports on the cost of connection with the existing transmission 
lines. Then the question of joining the Hydro is voted upon under a civic by-law, 
which, if passed, is followed by another giving the necessary money. The local 
distribution system is financed by an issue of municipal debenture bonds to be 
retired in 30 years. Monthly bills are sent by the Commission to the municipalities, 
based upon an approximation to the yearly expense incurred in supplying power 
to the municipality, and at the year’s end a thirteenth statement is sent, which 
brings the approximation to a true account. Like any efficient business concern, 
the Commission makes provision from the charges for power for sinking funds, 
repairs and replacements. 

The Commission had been given authority to generate its own power, but 
chose rather to contract for power from the Ontario Power Co. at $9.40 for the first 
25,000 h.p. and $9.00 for any additional power up to 100,000 h.p. In 1916, power 
was purchased from the Canadian Niagara Power Co. as well, and in the following 
year the Ontario Power Co. was acquired through purchase of practically all the 
stock. It was at this time that the Queenston-Chippawa development was begun. 
Of the total drop of 327 feet between lake Erie and lake Ontario, an effective head 
of 305 feet-is obtained by the Queenston-Chippawa development. This effective 
head is about twice that utilized by the plants located at the falls. This means 
that the efficiency of utilization of. the water diverted from Niagara falls has been 
doubled, and for each cubic foot per second, instead of 15 h.p., approximately 
30 h.p. is now developed. 

- The Queenston-Chippawa development was begun in 1917 as a war measure, 
when the consumption of power in munition factories was greatest, at a time when the 


duration of the war could not beforeseen. High wage costs and high prices of ma- 


terial raised construction costs far above the original estimate of $10,500,000, besides 
which the ultimate capacity of the plant wasenlarged. The cost of completing the 


nine units, totalling 522,790 h.p., is now estimated at approximately $76,302,482. 
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The first of these units began operation on Dec. 28, 1921; three others com- 
menced operations in 1922 and the fifth in 1923. The sixth and seventh units were 
put into operation in 1924 and the eighth and ninth in 1925. The present normal 
operating capacity of this plant is 370,000 kilowatts or 522,790 h.p. It is operated 
independently, but is connected with the other two power plants of the Commis- 
sion at Niagara falls (the Niagara Ontario Power plant and the Niagara Toronto 
Power plant), the combined operating capacity of the three plants being 637,000 
kilowatts or 853,890 h.p. In addition the Commission receives the output of two 
units of the Canadian Niagara Power Co., totalling 20,000 h.p. The total system 
power factor at the time of the peak load approximates 85 p.c. In 1926 a contract 
was completed for the purchase of 260,000 h.p. from the Gatineau Power Co. 
to be transmitted over a 230-mile line from Paugan falls, Quebec, to Toronto, and 
in 1927 a further contract was made with the same company for a supply of 100,000 
h.p. to the St. Lawrence, Central Ontario and Rideau systems. 


Hydro-Electric Power Statistics.—The Canada Year Book of 1910 (p. xliii) 
described the turning on, Oct. 11, 1910, at Berlin (now Kitchener), Ontario, 
of electrical energy generated by Niagara falls, and the initial work carried out 
by the Ontario Hydro-Electric Power Commission for the supply of electrically 
generated power to 15 municipalities. The growth of the Hydro system in Ontario 
is shown in the amount of power used by its consumers. In 1910, the Commission 
supplied 750 h.p. to 10 municipalities; in 1915, 100,242 h.p. to 99 municipalities; 
in Dec. 1927 the amount taken was 673,997 h.p. The government electric utilities 
in Ontario have grown from a league of seven municipalities formed in 1903 until 
now the vested interests of the people in this class of property are represented 
by investments totalling over $286,000,000, the bonded indebtedness of which is 
guaranteed by the Province of Ontario. 

In Table 8 will be found a consolidated operating report of the Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission for the years 1912 (the earliest year for which the statistics are 
available) to 1927. The table shows that during the 15-year period covered, the 
number of municipalities securing electricity from the Commission has increased 
from 28 to 252, the number of consumers from 34,967 to 445,067, the earnings from 
$1,617,674 to $24,583,022 and the operating expenses from $1,377,168 to $22,029,035. 
The total power generated or purchased by the Commission for distribution to 
the municipalities rose from 2,293,447,600 kilowatt hours in 1922 to 4,106,234,458 
kilowatt hours in 1927—an increase of 79 p.c. in five years. 


8.— Consolidated Operating Report of Electric Departments of Hydro Municipalities 
in Ontario, 1912-1927. 


Number { Number Horse- 
Years. of muni- of power Earnings. | Expenses. 

cipalities.| consumers. used. 

h.p. Deus $ 
A as Hee Paaerd Ges ce coioh Me eRe olamtrobicis cuidns 28 34,967 - | 1,617,674 1,377,168 
LOTS AE ean Ce EEA A eee hore. ise deci ho Rakin bree 45 65,697 - 2,617,440 2,041,183 
ION PORE eee Hes Li EERO AY Me eye Nie ese AE 69 96,744 70,698 | 3,433,656 2,678,328 
HSB e SACRE AS er OAR: OMOEA een eS WOR og Teed 1G Ae 99 120,028 100,242 | 4,070,295 3,371,414 
TOUR Si acts Aires Scar ere aa ae rato obs 128 148,732 120,768 4,983,601 4,140,066 
TOLER ce chats chee oN LEER Tee oe eee 143 170,916 157,048 | 6,070,065 5,077,491 
191 Sibu: eisaa et ie Soe oy. Sas. SE eee eee 166 183 ,987 159,990 | 7,082,039 | 5,736,335 
DO Oe eer trae sats dite. tottcora on teh cis Ne ren aoe 181 216,086 185,355 7,827,055 6,531,482 
L9L07 See SSR SPR eee oe 184 * 245,666 208 , 232 9,707,901 8,094,056 
ROAD, FES See eects Beene Meter aor TT eT ee ee 205 268 , 743 242,349 | 10,981,942 9,317,781 
PAP ing, aba a Sateen eae. ater Pipat nem Aba iey swath ny .. us Bs 214 303,090 294,061 | 12,756,104 11,348,766 
1923), poet HAMS, SRE Bikes coh teehee A, 223 348,028 350,486 | 17,219,044 15,208 ,508 
ee See aE tach ie pica Mee Moe teas 241 374,408 402,282 | 18,798,723 16,661,164 
1925s eee ad Se at as toon, Sen are b ee 244 402 ,056 481,844 | 20,974,611 18,887,750 
1:99 GF NS ce ey Mee adeeb sta ol sat vorhe avo heronateiee 249 420,590 594,452 | 22,677,999 20,3438 , 232 


LOZ Totes rove Sarcvereise eer tea Chore et ERY eater 252 445,067 673,997 | 24,583,022 | 22,029,035 
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The assets and liabilities of the Commission, as reported for the year ended 
Oct. 31, 1927, are each given as $211,598,426. Advances to the Commission by the 
Provincial Treasurer constitute almost 63 p.c. of the liabilities, being $132,548,226, 
while debentures issued total $16,388,873, debentures assumed by the Commission 
and guaranteed by the province $23,406,361, reserves $26,701,166, and liabilities 
in respect of radial railway undertakings, the only other large liability, $8,796,410. 
Of the assets, the sum of $157,273,133 represents investments in the Niagara system; 
$9,437,837 are assets in respect of railway undertakings, while about $22,000,000 
is invested in the various systems operated other than the Niagara system. 


» In Table 9 will be found the financial statistics of the electrical installations 
of the municipalities served by the Hydro-Electric Commission for the four years 
1924 to 1927. A very rapid growth will be noticed, total earnings, for example, 
increasing 30.8 p.c. between 1924 and 1927. 


§.—Statement of Earnings and Operating Expenses of Electric Departments of 
Municipalities served by the Ontario Hydro-Electric Power Commission for the 
calendar years 1924-1927. 


Items. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 
Namberof municipalities: 90s: nos. 8a 0 doh B eek ka cles 241 244 249 252 
Earnings— $ $ $ $ 
Warmesticw orem bepera.-. 4. Bey Meebss ok ie tates Mode e | 5,993,231 6,723,539 | 7,660,191 8,470,650 
Gresmae aay ey GEA | i Ota ss Ak a = ay ree Brae SRP OR RRC Aters, 7 eae 3,566,227 3,901,220 4,225,960 4,661,133 
TRE Maia colo Ges patos 0 SIS GREERe FASE DIS Reet at ect ae 6,222,866 6,658,974 6,868 ,006 7,405,015 
ESCO IVETE CID) Silcvars cten & sb eer sysicycnebeaci tec dansitacasucl vor oases 1,352,966 | 1,923,093 | 1,922,512 1,913,503 
SUPER CMI O GO et teat hoe ern a Sa ee cate aba es 1,356,669 1,441,770 1,492,385 1,532,876 
FE Rciisel Pieper gate: ee to de. in, Sh 4 oh Gals els, ewe Hie! a 75,100 37,975 37,811 13,766 
WB Sea MEMEO Sy Be tes ae POE Ee Pie ee eee 231,664 288 ,041 471,134 586,079 
Motal Warmings,. .<...0:66.F:i:cciete ocssiseio esos oe 18,798,723 | 20,974,611 | 22,677,999 | 24,583,022 
Expenses— 
EO WETEDULCU ASCO seta de cis coe re Moe wth Ackicansd arviewicgslale ove 9,669,789 | 11,216,798 | 12,326,255 13,652,712 
SES PAIOMIOPCrALION.. sh s. ill) bea) aebietercentae saves 430,056 417,922 463,905 446,088 
sf % Maintenance. - pee. fer. <ts0,3 202 ,050 222,097 286 ,520 275,149 
Dist. System, Operation and Maintenance........... 648,701 695 , 832 803,314 773,015 
Line Transformers, Maintenance..................0+- 82,937 80,709 80,317 97,758 
WM Ster sit ..\ dete oh eae Ns b Bee o ee ee aot ite cect een 141,231 161,576 196,521 221,077 
Consumers’ Premises—Hxpenses..............+0005: ZO toLG 277,129 296,846 302,353 
Street Light System, Operation and Maintenance... 269 ,973 278,423 299 , 582 321,643 
BGPP VETO OF CISINCSS 6 i sas che aig ei -0d bend meinen» 202,061 225,221 243,763 223 ,947 
Bineiang Colectinecs... <a. 9 tease. co. bie bee aces 490,273 Ey a 588,712 630,049 
General Office, Salaries and Expenses............... 889 ,908 925 ,844 823,793 856,918 - 
Wndistributedkexpensés: so Asn i eo eee ee 494,079 533 ,427 468 ,582 533,476 
Interest and Debenture payments.................5- 2,902,790 | 3,300,652 | 3,465,121 3,694,855 
otal ExpPenSesSie.' ooo bit, eieeeioeae oeie: 16,661,164 | 18,887,750 | 20,343,231 | 22,029,035 
SUN HIS eee: yal vs Se Aas cies sie shia dh wo Meso delat vs 2,137,560 | 2,086,862 | 2,334,768 2,553,987 
CHL OCAELOMICLAl Cr ecliae seer 4 a titieis fein. clb. «si touate cece as 973,650 1,079,618 1,157,579 1,262,000 
Surplus less Depreciation Charge................se00: 1,163,910 1,007,243 1,177,189 1,291,987 


Statistics of the assets and liabilities of the electric departments of the muni- 


cipalities served by the Hydro-Electric Commission are given in Table 10. 


These 


show total assets of $91,635,884 in 1927, as compared with liabilities of $47,287,156. 


Of the difference, $21,466,011 is allotted as reserves, leaving a surplus of $23,182,716. 
The above assets are exclusive of the assets of the Hydro-Electric Commission 
shown above. The percentage of net debt to total assets has declined from 88 in 
1913 to 54.2 in 1927. 
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10.—Consolidated Statement of Assets and Liabilities of Electric Departments of 
Municipalities served by the Ontario Hydro-Electric Power Commission for the 
calendar years 1924-1927. 


Items. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 
$ $ $ $ 
Assets—Plant— 
HandstandsButldinosgets ea sec. cont tae nen 4,561,649 | 5,768,856 | 6,111,163 6,078,395 
Sub-stationt Equip enitwa sce acini yee teen bane ee 6,800,288 | 8,543,167 | 9,505,502 | 14,347,988 
Distribution Systems, Overhead.................... 14,182,190 | 16,837,536 | 18,654,241 | 15,716,606 
“ Undercroundeese ee ae 2,873,446 | 3,388,837 | 3,689,570 3,278,382 
Line diranstormMersst. ween ion we cece cera: bees ae aetos 4,456,669 | 5,079,754 | 5,538,605 5,960,574 
Meters rere ee oe ee en SEEM RECOM Rama ee, San 5,149,680 | 5,583,484 | 5,963,163 6,211,315 
Street Light Equipment, Regular................... 1,134,492 1,256,916 | 1,309,608 1,399,314 
a 7 Onrnamentallaetacms naa ee 728 ,298 893,186 | 1,103,660 1,184,036 
Miscellaneous Construction Expenses...............- 4,168,262 } 4,485,111 | 3,456,778 BS SN) 
Steamland! My draulicuPlantiii mre. cee een 4,196,808 568 ,912 628 ,909 607 ,320 
OE airites cae Cae bin ae dae eae as a oe ee ae 5,587,421 | 4,549,142 | 4,655,422 7,413,976 
TotaliPlants cca. deca sree ie ee 53,839,098 | 56,904,902 | 60,616,621 | 65,522,256 
Other Assets— . 
Bankgandi@ash Balanceseat. . ack eee eee. ee 1,748,912 1,700,145 | 2,136,291 3,014,832 
Securitics;and: Investments) .cane sneaks Pees 1,329,623 1,095,653 1,400,316 1,695,238 
ACCOUNTS aEKECO1 Vid Gaeta tacos te ia eee ee 3,898,752 | 3,417,559 | 3,234,817 SCM aTAl 
ImVventOriess: seetes Se oe on oe ene 1,745,628 | 1,711,504 | 1,397,668 1,412,729 
Sinking Fund on Local Debentures.................. ALISA T0283 5,202,452 5,599,675 6,398,910 
Haquitveiil vALO Systems erie cnn wee eee 5,420,568 | 7,551,589 | 8,046,869 | 10,143,206 
OPWETEASSO tS RR eS Aah hs ee Ce Re Ee Rete on aa 250,293 137,280 307,153 31,942 
Total Plant and Other Assets.............. 12,793,096 | 77,721,094 | 82,739,409 | 91,935,884 
Liabilities— 
Debenture Balantes siemens orc seo ok ee ener 38,005,163 | 37,919,225 | 39,602,533 | 42,891,362 
PNCCOUNT Sey Gta Ae ace ON ag ere a 3,117,224 | 3,189,068 | 3,118,685 2,988,622 
Bank Overdraits: stn: poche oot Letom ee ee 162,101 226,148 163,726 252 ,362 
Otherbidbvatiess spear ewe eh. Ver eee en ke 1,780,564 | 1,075,915 | 1,087,795 1,154,810 
Total! Liabilitiesh Aye Ce See bee 43,065.052 | 42,360,356 | 43,972,739 | 47,287,156 
Reserves— 
Mow Wepreciation'ys. Winton en teyte oe ee a 8,097,835 | 8,699,438 | 9,360,322 | 10,319,889 
Rorequity mie HP CeSystemios.)) pence. cope 5,420,567 | 7,551,589 | 8,046,869 | 10,143,205 
OTHEr TESCEVOS re tcl ae ee eee canes aeetre = abet a ialee 947,970 1,002,917 
Total" Reservestyes scree ce ee ee 13,518,402 | 17,408,174 | 18,355,161 | 21,466,011 
Surplus— 
DSbenturds par eels. AMneaee honk eae aay hele 3,530,610 | 4,440,138 5,493 ,880 6,648,767 
Loeal Sinking (hund sesole eames. 6 see ee, a 4,520,723 | 5,202,452 | 5,599,675 6,398,910 
Additional operating surplus.......................- 8,118,809 | 8,809,975 | 9,317,954 | 10,135,039 
Total’Surplus:,. 2isrtes. 0. Lee hee de 16,170,142 | 17,952,565 | 23,411,509 | 23,182,716 
Total Liabilities, Reserve and Surplus.............. 72,793,596 | 77,721,094 | 82,739,409 | 91,935,884 
Percentage of net debt to total assets.................. 61-4 57-2 55-5 54-2 


Subsection 2.—Hydro-Electric Power Commissions in other Provinces. 


Quebec.—The Quebec Streams Commission, originally created by 1 Geo. V, 
c. 5, and given additional powers by 3 Geo. V, c. 6. (see R.S.Q., 1925, c. 46), is 
authorized to ascertain the water resources of the province, to make recommenda- 
tions regarding their control, and to construct certain storage-dams and operate 
them so as to regulate the flow of streams. 

The Commission has not undertaken the direct production of electric power, 
but has provided assistance to companies engaged in such work by a systematic 
collection of data on the flow of the principal rivers in the province and on the 
meteorological conditions prevailing, by investigation of numerous water-power 
sites and the determination of the longitudinal profile of a large number of rivers, 
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but mostly by the regulation of the flow of the principal power streams, thereby 
increasing very materially the amount of power available. 

This regulation is obtained by the construction of storage-dams by which 
water is held in large reservoirs during flood periods and is used to increase the 
flow at low water periods. 

The Commission has built storage reservoirs on the St. Maurice river, where 
the low-water flow has been increased from 6,000 second-feet to 17,000 second-feet, 
on the St. Francis, at lake Kenogami, on the Métis, the Ste. Anne de Beaupré and 
the North rivers. 

In the most recent enterprise, completed in 1927,0n the Gatineau river and 
resulting in the creation of a large storage-reservoir (lake Baskatong), the province 
will own the Mercier dam and other storage works comprising the undertaking, 
though the entire cost of these was borne by the benefiting companies, which must 
also pay their cost of operation and an annual rental. Up to date, the Commission 
has spent on the completed ‘works about $9,000,000, on which the annual revenue 
now exceeds $750,000. 


Nova Scotia.—The Nova Scotia Power Commission was created in 1919 with 
powers similar to those of the Ontario Commission. It is authorized to “generate, 
accumulate, transmit, distribute, supply and utilize electrical energy and power in 
any part of the Province of Nova Scotia, and do everything incidental thereto or 


deemed by the Commission necessary or expedient therefor’. Its main opera- 
tions, however, are undertaken with the approval of the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council. 


The Commission has already constructed several important hydro-electric 
developments and is now operating three systems known as St. Margaret’s Bay, 
Mushamush and Sheet Harbour, which supply power to Halifax, Lunenburg, River- 
port, Pictou, Stellarton and other parts of the province, and to a ground wood pulp- 
mill at Sheet Harbour. Under construction are developments on the Mersey river 
to supply a pulp and paper-mill near Liverpool, and on the Tusket river to supply 
Yarmouth. With the completion of these developments the capital expenditure 
will be about $10,000,000, with a total installed capacity of 56,000 h.p. and 
about 120 miles of main transmission lines. 


New Brunswick.—The New Brunswick Electric Power Commission operates 
under authority of 10 Geo. V, c. 53 and amendments thereto, and has powers 
somewhat similar to those of the Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario, 
except that the plant and equipment operated by the Commission are the property 
of the province and not of the municipality. 

The Commission owns and operates an 11,000h.p. hydro-electric plant at Mus- 
quash, twelve miles west of Saint John, and purchases auxiliary power from the 
New Brunswick Power Co. at Saint John and the Bathurst Company, Ltd., on 
the Nepisiguit river. It operates 100 miles of 66,000 volt line between Musquash 
and Moncton; 37 miles of 33,000 volt line from Nepisiguit to Newcastle, together 
with 200 miles of primary distribution lines. 

The Commission sells power en bloc to Saint John, Moncton and Sussex, and 
retails directly in several towns and villages between Saint John and Shediac. This 
system serves, directly or indirectly, about 16,000 customers. The total plant 
investment of the Commission amounts to $3,778,000, and the annual revenue is 
about $445,000. 
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Manitoba.—The Manitoba Power Commission dates from the passage of 
the Electrical Power Transmission Act of 1919 (c. 30, also see c. 61 Consolidated 
Amendments, 1924), which authorizes the Commission to make provision for 
generating electrical energy, to enter into contracts for the purchase of power in 
bulk from generating agencies, and for its transmission and sale to municipalities 
and other corporations and individuals. 

The Commission has built an extensive transmission system under the authority 
of this Act. The high tension lines extend from Winnipeg, where power is purchased 
from the Winnipeg municipal plant, to Portage la Prairie, and from Oakville south 
to Morden, with westerly extensions from a point near Roland to Glenboro and 
Pilot Mound. About 140 miles of low tension rural lines have also been constructed 
and it is expected that the entire southern part of Manitoba will be supplied by the 
Commission within a few years. The Commission has installed two small fuel- 
power plants to serve Virden and Minnedosa and has acquired a hydro-electric 
plant at Minnedosa. 


British Columbia.—Water powers in British Columbia are administered 
under the Water Act (c. 271, R.S.B.C., 1924) and amending Acts, under the Minister 
of Lands. Licenses for the use of water on a rental basis are issued by the Comp- 
troller of Water Rights. The province has not adopted the policy of public ownership 
of power developments and the Water Act does not contemplate any such 
contingency. 


CHAPTER XIV.—MANUFACTURES. 


Manufacture is defined as the operation of making wares from raw materials 
by the hands, by tools or by machinery, thus adding, in the phraseology of the 
economist, new utilities, and therefore additional value, to the already existing 
utilities and values of the raw material. Manufacture, in primitive societies and in 
the pioneer stages of new communities, is normally carried on within the household 
for the needs of the household, as was the case among the early settlers of Canada 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, when domestic manufactures were 
carried on in combination with the cultivation of the soil, mainly at the times of 
the year when agricultural operations were suspended. At a later period in the 
evolution of society, small manufactures were carried on in specialized workshops 
for the needs of the immediate locality or neighbourhood, as was generally the case 
in Eastern Canada in the first half of the nineteenth century. Later still, as a con- 
sequence of the introduction of machinery operated by steam or electric power—the 
so-called “industrial revolution’’—and of the cheapening of transportation, manu- 
facture has to an ever-increasing extent been concentrated in factories, often 
employing hundreds and even thousands of persons and producing for a national or 
even an international market. So far as Canada is concerned, this “industrial 
revolution”? may be said to have commenced shortly before Confederation and to 
be still in progress. The growth of manufacturing production since 1870 is outlined 
in this article and the accompanying Table 1, while the increasing importance of 
Canadian manufacturing for the international market may be illustrated by the 
fact that Canadian exports of manufactured produce increased from less than 
$3,000,000 per annum on the average of 1871-1875 to $614,000,000 in the post- 
war fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1920. Exports of “fully or chiefly manufac- 
tured”’ products in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1928, amounted in value to 
$458,796,551, and exports of “partly manufactured” products to $189,381,449. 


Section 1.—The Evolution of Canadian Manufacturing 
Industries. 


Early Manufactures.—The type of manufactures established in a community 
will in the beginning be largely determined, more especially where transportation 
charges are high, by the raw materials available in that community. For example, 
probably the first agricultural process to be carried on by Europeans in what is 
now the Dominion of Canada was the raising of a crop of grain at Port Royal, 
Nova Scotia, in 1605; the first corresponding manufacturing process was the grind- 
ing of the grain in the autumn of that year. Other early manufactures were also 
necessarily connected with the satisfaction of the primary needs of human beings 
for food, clothing and shelter, and with the other primary need for protection. At 
a census of occupations taken in 1681, we find enumerated a comparatively large 
number of tailors and shoemakers, masons and carpenters, gunsmiths and edge tool 
makers. 

The earlier manufactures were necessarily of a rather crude and primitive 
type, concerned with the production of commodities which were too bulky to bear 
the heavy transportation charges of those days, when only one round trip per year 
could be made between France and Quebec, and vessels were constantly subject 
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to the storms of the North Atlantic and very frequently to the attacks of the 
English. Indeed, although the colonial policy of France under the old régime 
aimed at preventing the manufacture in Canada of any article which could be 
imported from the mother country, the uncertainties of transportation due to the 
colonial wars of the period—France and England were at war for 34 years out 
of the 74 years between 1689 and 1763—led to a necessary relaxation of restrictions. 
On the occasion of the English capture of a convoy in 1705, the colonists were 
driven to manufacture rough cloth out of whatever fibres they could obtain, such 
as the Canadian nettle and the inner bark of the basswood. Such events led to 
the introduction of sheep-raising and the manufacturing of homespun woollens. 
The number of sheep in the colony increased from 1,820 in 1706 to 12,175 in 1720, 
28,022 in 1765, 84,696 in 1784 and 829,122 in Lower Canada alone in 1827. . This 
increase in sheep approximately measures the growth of the manufacture of home- 
spun woollens. In the same year, according to census records, there were in Lower 
Canada 13,243 spinning-wheels, while 1,153,673 French ells of home-made cloth, 
808,240 French ells of home-made flannel and 1,058,696 French ells of home-made 
linen were produced. In 1842 Upper Canada produced 433,527 yards of home- 
made cloth, 166,881 yards of home-made linen and 727,286 yards of home-made 
flannel, and in 1848 624,971 yards of fulled cloth, 71,715 yards linen and 1,298,172 
yards flannel. Nova Scotia in 1851 produced 119,698 yards fulled cloth, 790,104 
yards non-fulled cloth and 219,352 yards flannel. Such production of homespun 
goods did not materially interfere with the market for the more elaborate factory- . 
made goods imported from the United Kingdom, but supplied the daughters of 
pioneer families with useful work in their own homes. 

In the days when ships were built of wood, Canada was advantageously 
situated with respect to their production. Pont-Gravé built two small vessels at 
Port Royal in 1606 and one at Tadoussac in 1608. Talon, in 1666, built on his 
private account a ship of 120 tons, and in 1672 a vessel of over 400 tons was on 
the stocks at Quebec. Ships were built for the French navy and for the West India 
trade. Under the British régime shipbuilding was conducted on a large scale in 
Quebec and New Brunswick, the industry reaching its climax of prosperity about 
1865, when 105 Quebec-built ships with a tonnage of 59,833 were placed on the 
register. Thereafter iron and steel ships gradually supplanted the wooden vessels, 
but the forests of Canada have since provided the raw material for the pulp and 
paper and other important industries. 

The manufacture of mineral products has been of comparatively recent date. 
Iron deposits in the St. Maurice region were worked as early as 1733, and furnaces 
set up there for smelting in 1737 were in fairly constant operation until 1883. The 
iron and steel used in manufacturing in Canada, as well as the coal which has 
supplied the manufacturing industries with power, has in the main been imported 
from the United States, chiefly because the principal manufacturing centres of this 
country in the St. Lawrence and Great Lakes region are fairly conveniently situated 
with regard to the coal and iron supplies of the United States and far away from 
the coal and iron supplies of the Maritime Provinces. In recent years the short- 
age of coal has been made up for by the increasing use of electric power, while the 
great bulk of the pig iron used in Canadian manufactures is now made in domestic 
blast-furnaces. 


The Introduction of the Factory System.—In Canada, as in the United 
States and in Great Britain, it was inevitable that manufactures, carried on in the 
household or in small adjoining workshops, should be supplanted in the leading 
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industries of the country by manufactures carried on in factories. A factory has 
been defined as ‘‘an establishment where several workmen are collected for the 
purpose of obtaining greater and cheaper conveniences for labour than they could 
procure individually at their homes, for producing results by their combined efforts 
which they could not accomplish separately and for preventing the loss occasioned 
by carrying articles from place to place during several processes necessary to complete 
their manufacture’. Such factories began to exist in Canada in the 60’s and the 
70’s of the last century and have since that time become the dominant factor in 
Canadian manufacturing industry. 


Encouragement of Manufactures by Protective Tariffs.t—In all new and 
developing countries, producing food products and raw materials in abundance, 
there comes, at a certain stage, a movement for working up these commodities 
within the country. Thus a movement to promote a rise of manufacturing industries 
in Canada took place in the 50’s of the last century, and in 1858 the Canadian 
Legislature enacted a protective tariff against which English exporters of manu- 
factured goods vehemently protested. Canada, however, claimed the right to raise 
her revenue in the manner which suited herself and Great Britain did not contest 
the point. From that day to this, there has been an element of protection in Can- 
adian tariff legislation. Fora considerable time, the protection afforded to Canadian 
manufacturers was described as “incidental protection’, and after Confederation 
the tariff was reduced in deference to the low tariff sentiment prevailing in the 
Maritime Provinces, which were commercial rather than manufacturing communities. 
However, after a commercial depression which took place in the 1870’s the people of 
Canada, at the general election of 1878, voted in favour of a higher tariff. 

The policy of protection was definitely adopted in 1879, when the manufacturer 
was given an increase in the duty on his finished product, offset In some cases, 
it is true, by higher duties on his raw materials. Sugar and molasses products 
comprised some twelve tariff items, seven bearing a compound duty, the average ad 
valorem duty imposed being 26-25 p.c. On the lines of cotton goods likely to be 
manufactured in Canada, duties were raised from 174 p.c. to rates, specific and ad 
valorem, equivalent on the importations of 1881 to 30 p.c. The duties on woollens, 
which were all in the 173 p.c. schedule in 1878, were practically doubled. On 
some of the 36 iron and steel articles enumerated in the schedule, the duties were 
specific, on some compound, but on the whole there was an average duty of 16-17 
p.c. Pig iron, previously free, was made to pay $2 aton. The duty on iron billets, 
bars and rods was increased from 5 p.c. to 10 p.c. and 173 p.c., while manufactured 
iron and steel products and machinery were given 25 p.c. to 35 p.c. protection, 
On coal, both bituminous and anthracite, a duty of 50 cents a ton was imposed. 
The average ad valorem rate of duty on the dutiable imports in 1880 was 26-1 
p.c. as compared with 21-4 p.c. in 1878. The maximum percentage was reached 
in 1889, when the rate was 31-9 p.c. By 1896 there was a slight drop in the rate 
to 30-0 p.c., and the declining trend continued until 1918 and 1919, when a rate 
of 21-5p.c. was recorded. In 1923 the rate was 24-9 p.c., in 1927, 24-1 p.c. and in 
1928, 24-2 p.c. The average ad valorem rate of duty on all imports was 16-7 
p.c. in 1923 and 15-5p.c.in 1928. These rates are based on the gross sums collected; 
if the refunds and drawbacks were allowed for, the net rate of customs duty would 
be substantially lower. | 

Growth of Canadian Manufactures Prior to the War.—Until the later 90’s, 
the growth of Canadian manufacturing industry was not particularly rapid. 


1On this subject, see also the commencement of the chapter on External Trade, p. 466. 
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though the great fall in the prices of commodities during the period from 
1873 to 1897 was largely responsible for the comparatively slow growth of the 
values of manufactured commodities from $221,600,000 in 1870 to $469,800,000 
in 1890. Afterwards there was a change and the prices of commodities commenced 
to rise, while the industries generally shared in the advantages of the great growing 
period from 1900 to 1912. The gross product of establishments with five hands 
or over increased from $368,700,000 in 1890 to $1,166,000,000 in 1910 and to 
$1,381,500,000 in 1915. The fundamental advantages of the position of Canada, 
her abundant raw material, her inexhaustible water power, her growing home 
market in the expanding West, had contributed to this result. 


In the present as in the past, Canadian manufacturing production has been 
chiefly dependent upon the use of Canadian raw material, though this is less true 
than formerly. Raw cotton, for example, is imported from the Southern States, 
hides from the Argentine, rubber from the Straits Settlements and Malay peninsula, 
sugar from Cuba and the British West Indies and wool from Australia and New 
Zealand, to supply the raw material for Canadian manufacturing industries. 


The Influence of the War.—The influence of the war upon the manufactures 
of Canada was profound and far-reaching, tending to promote the diversification of 
products and the production at home of many commodities which had previously 
been imported. On account of the practical suspension of the importation of 
manufactured goods of many kinds from Europe, enterprismg Canadian manufac- 
turers were given opportunities of entering upon new lines, of manufacture with 
practical control of the market. There was added to this the reflex effect of the 
great prosperity of agriculture, produced by the unprecedented prices of war-time, 
with the general result that industry worked at high pressure, not only to produce 
munitions and military supplies for the armies of the Allies, but also to make the 
manifold varieties of goods required for the stimulated civilian consumption. The 
world shortage of staple commodities, coupled with a strong domestic demand, 
gave Canadian industries in general a pronounced stimulus toward greater produc- 
tion, and in a great number of cases the capacity of manufacturing plants was 
increased; this increase created a demand for greater supplies of raw material. 
Incidentally, factory methods became more specialized and a high degree of admin- 
istrative and mechanical efficiency was attained, and Canada, partly owing to the 
industrial inactivity of Kurope, assumed a new position as one of the leading manu- 
facturing countries of the world. The inflation of the war period also led to unprece- | 
dented figures of values produced. 


The great boom in Canadian manufactures described above reached its height 
in the summer of 1920, statistics for that year showing greatest gross and. net 
values of products. Statistics for 1921, as published in Table 1, show a great decline 
in values, which does not mean a corresponding decline in quantity of production, 
though a certain decline undoubtedly took place. There was also some decline in 
1922, followed, however, by a general improvement during 1923. During the 
early months of 1924 the general outlook was good, but final statistics for that 
year were a little below those of 1923. The statistics for 1925 and 1926 show a 
notable growth in both gross and net values of products. The monthly reports of 
employers as to numbers employed would indicate still greater increases in 1927 
and 1928. 
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Subsection 1.—Growth of Manufacturing Production in the Dominion 
and the Provinces since 1870. 


The growth of large-scale production in manufactures during the past 50 years 
is evident from the statistics of Table 1, though this tendency has been less marked 
in Canada than in more highly developed industrial communities, with larger popu- 
lations able to absorb a larger amount of standardized commodities. Even so, in 
the electoral district of South Toronto, the most important manufacturing centre of 
Ontario, the census of 1911 showed that one-half of the industrial establishments 
employed 90 p.c. of the workers. In the period immediatelv nreceding the Great 
War many consolidations of independent manufacturing plants were effected, 
involving large economies in the purchase of materials and in selling expenses. 

The historical Table 1 shows fairly well the advance of the ‘‘Industrial Revolu- 
tion” (which might better be called ‘‘evolution’’) in Canada. The average capital 
per manufacturing establishment, the average number of employees per establish- 
ment and the average value of product per establishment, if allowance be made 
for the inflation of values and generally disturbed conditions of the war period, 
have continued to increase. If the consolidation of industry lessens the chances 
of an employee becoming a master, it must also be remembered that the amounts 
paid to employees in salaries and wages have also increased, so that the position 
of the average employee has been greatly ameliorated, though the lack of statistics 
of Canadian retail prices before 1890 prevents any detailed comparison of the pur- 
chasing power of the average wages of the worker of 1870 and of the employee of 
the present. 


The Censuses of Manufactures.—The comparability of the statistics of 
various censuses is seriously affected by the different methods employed in census- 
taking. In the censuses of 1870, 1880 and 1890, all manufacturing establishments 
were included, the instructions to enumerators running as _ follows:—‘‘An 
industrial establishment is a place where one or several persons are employed, in 
manufacturing, altering, making up or changing from one shape into another 
materials for sale, use or consumption, quite irrespectively of the amount of capital 
employed or of the products turned out. All repairs, mending or custom work are 
understood to be industrial products and are to be entered accordingly, by value, 
in the returns of industrial establishments’’. 

In the statistics of 1900, 1905 and 1910, however, only establishments employing 
five hands and upwards were included. The i90i instructions were that no 
‘manufacturing establishment or factory was to be recognized for census purposes if 
it did not employ at least five persons, either in the establishment itself or as piece- 
workers employed outside of it. This, however, did not apply to cheese and butter 
‘factories nor to certain mineral industries. ‘The 1911 instructions stated that every 
factory in operation during the whole or part of 1910, and employing five or more 
persons, was to make a full report. All flour-mills, saw and shingle-mills, lime kilns, 
brick and tile works, butter and cheese factories, fish-curing plants, electric light and 
power plants whatsoever were nevertheless to be included. The statistics for 1915 
‘included only establishments having an output of $2,500 or over, irrespective of the 
number of persons employed, except in the case of flour and grist-mills, butter and 
cheese factories, fish-preserving factories, sawmills, brick and tile yards, lime kilns 
_and electric light plants, where all plants were included. 

Under the Statistics Act of 1918, the policy of including mines, fisheries, 
-manufactures and other industrial production in the decennial census was given 
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up and an annual ‘‘Census of Industry’ substituted therefor. (See First Annual 
Report of the Dominion Statistician, 1919, pp. 30-36.) 

In the Census of Industry for 1917, the limit of output was withdrawn and all 
establishments reporting to the Bureau were included, the effect being an increase 
in the number of establishments included from 21,306 in 1915 to 34,392! in 1917—an 
increase due mainly to change of method, rather than to a change in the actual 
number of industrial establishments existing in the Dominion. In the taking of 
an annual canvass of the wide scope of the Canadian industrial census, it is inevitable 
that changes in the number of reporting industries shall be made from time to 
time, interfering with the comnaraoility of the results. The statistics in regard to 
a large number of the custom and repair industries were not collected for 1922, 
resulting in the dropping from the compilation of the entire group of ‘‘construction, 
hand trades and repairs’. Again, several custom industries, such as the custom 
clothing industry in the textile group, were not compiled for 1922. For 1923, again, 
statistics of ship and bridge-building and of various clay products industries were 
collected and included for the first time. The result has been that, in order to restore 
the desired comparability between statistics of various years, a complete revision 
of all figures from 1917 to 1924 has been made. Considerable changes have resulted, 
but statistics of these years are now free of all inaccuracies due to changes in methods 
of collection or compilation. In 1925 statistics of the non-ferrous metal smelting 
industry were for the first time included in the figures for manufacturing. In 1926 
certain duplications in the gross revenue of central electric stations were eliminated 
in a net figure and the difference shown as ‘‘cost of material”’, while the method of 
compiling the number of employees was changed in 1925 and 1926 in the following 
respect:—the yearly average of employees for each establishment was computed 
by dividing the sum of employees reported in each month by the number of months 
in operation instead of, as formerly, by 12 whether the industry was seasonal and 
only operated part of the year or not. These changes have created a slight incom- 
parability with the statistics for the preceding years. . 

Censuses of Manufactures in Recent Years.—The census of manufactures 
has been taken annually since 1917 by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, instead 
of quinquennially as theretofore. The last of the quinquennial censuses was taken 
in 1916 for the calendar year 1915, and annual censuses have been taken in the 
years from 1918 to 1928 for the years 1917 to 1927. 

In any comparison between the results of the 1915 quinquennial census and the 
subsequent annual censuses, the rapid rise in prices must be borne in mind, and in 
comparisons between these annual censuses themselves the same factor must be 
taken into account. Thus, the old Canadian weighted index number of wholesale 
prices, compiled by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, with 1913 as a base, was 
243-5 in 1920, as compared with 209-2 in 1919, 199-0 in 1918, 178-5 in 1917 and 
109-9 in 1915. In 1921, however, there was a great decline to 171-8—a decline of 
approximately 29-4 p.c. from the preceding year. Under such circumstances, it 
was inevitable that up to 1920 phenomenal advances in the money value of manu- 
factured products should have been recorded, and that wages and salaries paid 
should also have greatly advanced since 1915. It was equally inevitable that in all 
these respects 1921 should show a great decline, due in much larger measure to the 
fall in values than to the decrease in the volume of production. In 1922 the index 


1The subsequent decision to omit the group of ‘‘construction, hand trades and repairs’’ from the census 
of manufactures, together with other less important changes, accounts for the reduction of the number of 
manufacturing establishments in 1917, as appearing in Table 1, to 22,838, a comparable figure with the 
22,936 establishments recorded in 1927. 
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number showed a further drop to 152-0, but afterwards there was a rise from 153-0 
in 1923 to 155-2 in 1924 and 160-3 in 1925. In 1926 and 1927, however, there 
was a drop to 156-2 and 151-6 respectively, the latter being the lowest figure since 
1916. This would indicate that the comparatively small decline in the gross 
production of manufactured goods in 1922 was entirely due to declining values 
and that the increased production of 1923 resulted from larger quantities, the slight 
recession in 1924 being due to lessened volume. The 1925 total was swelled by 
increases in both values and volume, while gross production in 1926 and 1927 showed 
large increases in spite of a definite decline in price levels. (See Table 4.) 

In Table 1 are presented statistics showing by provinces the development 
of Canadian manufacturing industries during the half-century from 1870 to 1927. 
Particularly notable is the increase in the manufactures of British Columbia from 
$2,900,000 in 1880 to $246,000,000 in 1927 and of Manitoba from $3,400,000 in 
1880 to $142,000,000 in 1927. Saskatchewan also shows an increase from $2,400,000 
in 1905 to $52,000,000 in 1927 and Alberta from $5,000,000 in 1905 to $85,000,000 
in 1927. Thus the West is rapidly becoming an important contributor to Canadian 
manufacturing production. 


1.—Historical Summary of Statistics of Manufactures, by Provinces, 1870-1927. 


(All establishments irrespective of the number of employees.) 


Estab- eee Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Provinces. lish- Capital lanes and of Value of Value of 
ments DIOYEeS:| Wages. Materials. | Products. | Products. 
1870. No. $ No. $ $ $ $ 

@anadas: esti. -s 41,259 77,964,020) 187,942] 40,851,009) 124,907,846) 96,709,927) 221, 617,773 
Nova Scotia....... 4,912 6,041,966] 15,595] 3,176,266) 5,806,257) 6,531,848] 12,338,105 
New Brunswick.... 3,479 5,976,176} 18,352} 3,869,860] 9,431,760} 7,935,927) 17,367,687 
Girebeer ems waxy. 5 13,818 28,071,868] 66,714] 12,389,673] 44,555,025] 32,650,157] 77,205,182 
ADIEAT ION. At yse7 sivh is «1s 19,050 37,874,010} 87,281} 21,415,710] 65,114,804] 49,591,995) 114,706,799 

1880. 

Canada: ess awe ss 49,722] 165,302,623) 254,935| 59,429,002) 179,918,593} 129,757,475) 309,676,068 
PSB SVAN Caw sis 5 1,617 2,085,776 5,767 807,208 1,829,210 1,570,998 3,400,208 
Nova Scotia....... 5,493 10,183,060} 20,390} 4,098,445] 10,022,080} 8,553,296] 18,575,326 
New Brunswick.. 3,005 8,425,282] 19,922 8,866,011} 11,060,842 7,451,816] 18,512,658 
Québee: eis ees 15,754 59,216,992} 85,673] 18,333,162] 62,563,967| 42,098,291] 104,662,258 
ONUAPIO? Miessos 34h 23,070 80,950,847) 118,308] 30,604,031] 91,164,156] 66,825,714] 157,989,870 
Mamnitopar..' 2. . 344 1,383,331 1,921 755 ,507 1,924,821 1,488,205 3,413,026 
British Columbia. . 415 2,952,835} 2,871 929,213] 1,273,816] 1,652,968) 2,926,784 
The Territories..... 24 104,500 83 35,425 79,751 116,187 195,938 

1890. 

Or CEC be a ee ee eae 75,964) ,353,213,000) 369,595) 100, 415,350) 250,759,252) 219,088,594] 469,847,886 
Pa Tslandy se. 2,679 2,911,963] 7,910) 1,101,620} 2,092,067) 2,253,843] 4,345,910 
Nova Scotia....... 10,495 19,730,786] 34,944) 7,288,111] 16,062,479) 14,905,913] 30,968,392 
New Brunswick.. 5,429 15,821,855) 26,675) 5,970,914] 12,501,453] 11,348,202] 23,849,655 
ONEDEL scare tae has 23 ,034 116,974,615] 116,753] 30,461,315] 80,712,496) 66,747,087] 147,459,583 
Ongsrigt ees ess one lod 175,972,021] 166,322} 49,730,359] 127,737,371! 111,504,555} 239,241,926 
Manitoba):::..... 1,081 5,684,237] 4,403! 1,905,981) 5,688,151) 4,467,031] 10,155,182 
British Columbia. . 770 14,404,394] 11,507) 3,586,897} 5,119,258) 6,880,670) 11,999,928 
‘The Territories..... 875 1,718,179 1,081 425,153 846,017 981,298 1,827,310 

1890 (Establishments with five hands and over.) 
Canadal............. 14,065 — | 272,038; 79,234,311 - — | 368,696, 723 
1900. 

Canada.............. 14,650} 446,916,487] 339,173) 113,249,350] 266,527,858) 214,525,517! 481,053,375 
Pb Island... 32%! 334 2,081,766] 3,804 445,998} 1,319,058} 1,007,650) 2,326,708 
Nova Scotia....... 1,188 34,586,416] 23,284) 5,613,571] 13,161,077] 10,481,486] 23,592,513 
New Brunswick.... 919 20,741,170] 22,158 5,748,990} 10,814,014] 10,158,456] 20,972,470 
Muebec:.. -6)4..02.5 4,845} 142,403,407) 110,329} 36,550,655} 86,679,779] 71,608,215) 158,287,994 
Omibariorsioe: .5..: 6,543] 214,972,275) 161,757} 56,548,286) 188,230,400] 103,303,086] 241,533,486 
Manitoba i471. -.... 324 7,539,691] 5,219} 2,419,549) 7,955,504) 4,971,935] 12,927,439 
Alberta and 

Saskatchewan.... 105 1,689,870] 1,168 465,763] 1,121,342 843,645] 1,964,987 
British Columbia. . 392 22,901,892! 11,454! 5,456,538! 7,246,684! 12,201,094! 19,447,778 


1 These statistics are not available by provinces. 
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(Establishments with five hands or over.) 


Estab- saa Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Provinces. lish- Capital. 1 5 and of Value of Value of 
ments. a de ade Wages. Materials. | Products. | Products. 
ai No. $ No. $ $ $ $ 

Canada:yen te ae 12,547| 833,916,155) 383,920) 162,155,578 = — | 706,446,578 
Po Tslandiny cys ctu 223 1,553,916 2,110 409 ,915 - = 1,696,459 
Nova Scotia....... 720 74,599,538) 23,754! 9,139,371 - - | 31,987,449 
New Brunswick.... 531 26,461,664} 19,170 6,497,161 - - 21,833,564 
Quebec... cee aaeens 4,115} 251,730,182] 116,748] 46,514,619 - — | 216,478,496 
Ontaniose ete ies 6,163] 390,875,465] 184,526} 80,729,889 - — | 361,372,741 
Manitoba ae occ 280 27,070,665} 10,113} 5,800,707 - -— | 27,857,396 
Saskatchewan...... 55 3,820,975] 1,376 681,381 = ~ 2,443,801 
Alberta. eee soe 97 5,400,371 1,983] 1,129,272 - - 4,979,932 
British Columbia 863 52,403,379] 23,480} 11,253,263 - - | 387,796,740 

1910. 

Canada da. ccrvs seman 19,218) 1,247,583, 609] 515,203) 241,008,416] 601,509,018) 564,466, 621/1,165,975,639 
Pec andere meee 442 DROS Oo\N os 102 531,017] 1,816,804] 1,319,666} 3,136,470 
Nova Scotia....... 1,480 79,596,341] 28,795] 10,628,955) 26,058,315] 26,647,869] 52,706,184 
New Brunswick.... 1,158 36,125,012) 24,755} 8,314,212) 18,516,096} 16,906,206] 35,422,302 
@Quebectivn es joes 6,584} 326,946,925] 158,207) 69,432,967] 184,374,053] 166,527,603] 350,901,656 
OntariOwsacomaee 8,001} 595,394,608) 238,817] 117,645,784! 297,580,125] 282,230,100] 579,810,225 
Wamitolanan a. eee 439 47,941,540] 17,325} 10,912,866} 30,499,829] 23,173,780] 53,673,609 
Saskatchewan...... 173 7,019,951} 3,250] 1,936,284) 2,747,266) 3,584,866] 6,332,132 
Ail bentaneaey ane. 290 29,518,346] 6,980] 4,365,661) 9,998,777) 8,790,048) 18,788,825 
British Columbia 651 123,027,521} 33,312) 17,240,670} 29,917,753) 35,286,483} 65,204,236 

1915. 

Canada wea oes 15,593) 1,958,705, 230 — | 283,311,505] 791, 943,433] 589, 603, 792/1,381,547,225 
[By Tigibinh ose nok « 261 1,841,690 = 543,954| 1,499,066) 1,087,757) 2,586,823 
Nova Scotia....... 781 125,754,562 — | 17,175,818] 36,194,004] 33,151,815) 69,345,819 
New Brunswick.... 630 45,970,488 - 8,767,230] 21,314,643] 15,989,257) 37,303,900 
CUEDeCh eae eee 5,743] 530,312,464 — | 80,324,171] 213,754,115] 167,449,884] 381,203,999 
Ontaniov thon snare 6,538! 946,619,114 — | 140,609,691] 411,670,537] 304,861,302) 715,531,839 
Manitoba pauses cea. s 499 94,690,750 - | 13,389,569] 38,529,386] 21,952,060) 60,481,446 
Saskatchewan...... 238 14,736,860 - 2,440,062) 7,417,166} 5,938,040) 13,355,206 
PUD eILaent aera 282 41,198,897 - 4,791,281] 20,699,967; 8,716,254) 29,416,221 
British Columbia 621} 157,580,405 — | 15,269,729] 41,864,549] 30,457,423) 72,321,972 

(All establishments irrespective of the number of 
1917 employees.) 

Canada sete cae 22,838) 2,696, 154,030) 621,694! 509,382, 027/1,541,087,416) 1,332,180,767|2,873,268,183 
Raha teleinaeee sere. 418 2,225,482] 1,588 693,149} 3,088,718} 1,816,986} 4,905,704 
Nova Scotia....... 1,387} 128,052,239) 25,814] 19,177,657] 102,456,085} 58,751,437| 161,207,522 
New Brunswick.. 987 64,010,777) 20,201] 13,192,740] 32,466,048] 27,996,000] 60,462,048 
Quebec; 2.a'5. e808 7,193) 793,589,489) 191,969] 148,291,802] 385,486,685] 396,539,787] 782,026,472 
Ontario, See nee 9,471) 1,302,675,630! 306,270] 264,442,393] 795,095,511] 685,063,845/1,480,159,356 
Manitoba. a. ch: s 816 95,530,452) 20,055] 17,381,806] 69,884,850} 45,062,533] 114,947,383 
Saskatchewan...... 633 30,096,623] 6,846] 5,906,150] 22,093,445} 15,529,428] 37,622,873 
i berta< ust ae.e 720 60,552,814) 10,191] 9,323,221] 42,725,021] 26,105,121] 68,830,142 
British Columbia 1,202} 215,681,355] 38,689] 35,864,308] 87,764,650) 74,978,844] 162,743,494 
bY Wk Onwas ee. See 11 3,739,169 A 118,801 26,403 336,786 363,189 

1918 

Ganadaneeienecnser. 22,910) 2,926.815,424| 618,305] 582,457, 488/1,829,040,369/1,460,723,777| 3,289, 764,146 
Pebeeislands cats 390 2,606,886] 1,266 670,093] 3,354,829} 1,737,195} 5,092,024 
Nova Scotia....... 1,357} 126,563,220] 23,909] 20,475,961] 89,667,282) 57,838,599] 147,505,881 
New Brunswick.. 909 72,783,311} 18,443) 18,338,342] 33,222,984) 32,231,038] 65,454,022 
Quebec... 205.854 7,350] 833,095,963] 190,646} 163,483,036] 454,373,411] 420,651,473] 875,024,884 
Ontarios ss meee 9,701) 1,460,384,037| 307,283} 300,963,759| 974,277,838] 760,245 ,667/1,734,523,505 
Manitobaicoessen dss 786 96,382,644] 20,289] 19,740,123] 88,545,136) 45,096,245] 133,641,381 
Saskatchewan...... We 35,435,976] 6,348] — 6,705,910} 28,394,364] 15,900,874) 44,295,238 
Alberta sor ket 638 58,284,599] 8,457) 8,857,536] 53,159,734] 24,747,604] 77,907,338 
British Columbia 1,188} 237,645,059} 41,605) 48,119,819] 104,023,957) 102,038,534] 206,062,491 
LYaTIICOT Meee mare ha ee a 14 3,633,729 59 102,909 20,834 236,548 257,382 


1For 1915 the number of employees in establishments employing 5 hands and over has not been compiled. 
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(All establishments irrespective of the number of employees.) 


1,401 


Capital. 


$ 
3,095,625, 799 


2,462,324 
126,072,240 
87 ,428 ,854 
906,421,665 


1,516,458, 331 


101,709,099 
30,035,353 
60,233,769 

260,652,116 

3,552,048 


3,331,940, 653 


2,734,719 
141,549,856 
105,671, 688 


1,028, 226,105 
1,668 ,079 488 


112,896,616 
31,727,162 
61,063,132 


219,991,887 


3,190, 026,358 


2,308,216 
105,254,364 
99,204,791 
981,177,681 


1,613,486 ,222 


93,334,151 
30,265,504 
55,685,908 


209,309,521 


3,244, 302, 410 


2,946,329 
106,647,616 
82,230,895 
970,019,442 


1,696,738 ,996 


88,779,517 
31,101,612 
55,514,624 


210,323,379 


3,380,322,950 


2,821,440 
106,947,436 
84,563,968 


1,009 ,898 ,982 
1,775,493 ,340 


92,426,674 
29,891,835 
61,659,305 


216,619,970 


3,538, 813, 460 
2 


,637 ,844 
108 535,273 
88 ,357 ,818 


1,044,113, 969 
1,836,269 ,551 


110,011,602 
30,269,547 
67,565,979 


251,051,877 


Em- 
ployees. 


609, 586 
1,327 
23 ,834 
19,241 
186 ,308 
300,794 
24,481 
7,182 
11,387 


35,132 
456,076 
893 


14,521 
12,441 
146,763 
228,943 
14,851 
4,343 
8,227 


25,094 


474,430 
1,127 
14,286 
14,351 
147,952 
243 ,297 
14,188 
4,196 
7,461 


27,572 


525, 267 
2,745 
17,179 
16,221 
163,622 
262,770 
14,816 
4,105 
8,767 


35,042 


508,503 
2,271 
16,093 
15,805 
161,652 
252,596 
14,778 
4,151 
8,150 


33,007 


Salaries 


an 
Wages. 


Cost 
of 
Materials. 


Net Gross 
Value of Value of 
Products. | Products. 


$ $ $ $ 
618 , 463, 139 |1,780,629,840|1,509,870,745 |3,290,500,585 


89,382 
19,992,903 
17,710,448 
172,373,664 
304,314,318 
24,528,624 
8,789 ,389 
12,837,805 
57,067,542 

59,064 


005,474 
71,100,630 
51,643,683 

496,716,322 
894,055,235 
83 , 948 ,482 
32,167,014 
52,885,069 
94,091,505 

16,426 


2,225,391] 6,230,865 
57,179,576] 128,280,206 
43,647,725} 95,291,408 

438,879,496) 935,595,818 
732,279 ,292|1,626,334,527 
50,330,559] 134,279,041 

19,038,862} 51,205,876 

34,039,386] 86,924,455 

132,095,198] 226,186,703 
155,260 171,686 


732,129,585 |2,085,271,649 |1,686,978,408 |3,772,250,057 


888,121 
26,127,781 
19,505,048 


4,164,223 
85,724,785 
60,812,641 


205,829,155) 553,558 ,520 
369,846, 193]/1,071,843,374 


33,357,872 
10,249,392 
15,903,609 


50,413,414 


92,729,271 
34,894,105 
56,139,646 


125,405,084 


2,221,746) 6,385,969 
63,274,708} 148,999 ,493 
46,910,631] 107,723,272 

517,693 ,125}1,071,251,645 
822 ,570,783)1,894,414,157 
65,492,637] 158,221,908 
24,655,529] 59,549,634 
32,466,428] 88,606,074 


111,692,821] 237,097,905 


518, Be 137] 1,366,893, 685 | 1,209,143,344|2,576,037,029 


522,488 
14,400,509 
10,678,721 

151,474,436 
274,061 ,696 
19) ‘945, S727 
5,677, "449 
10,072,714 


31,951,397 


2,516,415 
41,099,835 
32,151,631 

390,119,293 
704,814,433 
60,596,556 
25,589,403 
33,912,502 


76,093,617 


3,873,355 
367384796 77,484,561 
23,193,562 55,345,193 

361,964,897] 752,084,190 

625,170,507|1,329,984,940 
45,431,304] 106,027,860 
15,092,337) 40,681,740 
26,152,276] 60,064,778 


74,396,795| 150,490,412 


1,356, 940 


510, 431, 312/1,283,774,723 |1 aAereed 2,482,209,130 


628,540 
12,192,652 
12,201,014 

144,368 , 667 
275,559,006 
18,274,012 
5,618,174 
9,493 ,543 


32,095,704 


2,621,443 
38,003 ,168 
38,059 ,376 


4,409,012 
67,988 , 962 
64,880,657 


1,787,569 
29,985,794 
26,821,281 


337,752,977] 370,276,067] 708,029,044 
678,746,675] 617,752,828]1, 296, 499,503 


54,630,668 
22,450,051 
30,306,395 


81,203,970 


95, 957, 084 
38 ,807 ,532 
53,119,486 


152,517,850 


41,326,416 
16,357,481 
22,813,091 


71,313 ,880 


571, 470, 028)1 ee 1, sp Woe 375 |2,781,165,514 


626,693 
13,226,378 
12,868,164 
164,356,082 
307,866,314 
18 ,394 ,484 

5,384,958 
10,633,705 


38,113,250 


66,092 

50' 103942 

40,181,251 

396,714,471 
779 , 943,613 
55,973 ,093 

19,333,620 

31,612,377 


93,511,680 


4,462,821 
31° "380" 906| 81,984,848 
29 ,932,755| 70,114,006 

414,388,925] 811,103,396 

671,939,695 1,451, 883,308 
41,361,438} 97, 334, ‘531 
15,004,191 34,337,811 
22,725,424 54,337,801 


82,095,312] 175,606,992 


6,729 


509, ae 0451 ese 681 Usehe hee tee 2,695,053,582 


496 
11,553/900 
12,812,718 

162,379,284 
296,508,913 
18,706,742 
5,544,416 
10,709,140 


41,120,436 


2,281,398 
38,930,734 
40,503 ,685 

385,880,826 
754,469 ,838 
59,036,763 
22,179,147 
39,102,975 


96,024,315 


3, 720, 874 
05° 642,358] 64,573,092 
26,952,341] 67,456,026 

390,351,418] 776,232,244 

643,403 ,906]1, 397, 873, 744 
43,215,250 102, 252, 013 
14,134,784] 36,313,931 » 
26,142,386 65, 245,361 


85,361,982} 181,386,297 


439,476 
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1.—Historical Summary of Statistics of Manufactures, by Provinces, 1870-1927!—con. 


(All establishments irrespective of the number of employees.) 


Estab- Pin. Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Provinces. lish- Capital. 1 and of Value of Value of 
ments. PlOYeeS:| Wages. Materials. | Products. | Products. 

ape No. $ No. $ $ $ $ 

Canada cas: 22,381] 3,808,309,981| 544,225] 596, 015,171/1,587,665,408|1,360,879,907 |2,948,545,315 
Page ishand «3! +s 318 2E5 10, OU ano ke 572,130] 2,805,665] 1,484,484) 4,290,149 
Nova Scotia....... 1,184) 117,326,491) 16,568} 12,082,693] 37,854,196] 27,179,505) 65,033,701 
New Brunswick.... 861 91,509,933] 17,275) 14,480,252} 44,886,292) 28,488,368] 73,374,660 
CNIODEC eh iaek oe! LS 6,995] 1,136,083,133] 168,245] 169,686,055) 412,460,003] 408,103,754] 820,563,757 
WHLANIO goatee tn oes 9,386} 1,925,593,482| 262,483) 307,304,007] 828,939,668} 698,214, 992/1,527,154,660 
Manitoba:........-. 769} 120,362,238] 20,023] 25,286,173} 71,683,113} 52,462,650) 124,145,763 
Saskatchewan...... 650 31,607,896] 4,402] 5,755,629] 24,353,581] 15,739,692) 40,093,273 
AIDOELG Se aati tents. : 734], 69,805,848] 9,364] 11,785,604) 45,855,910) 29,257,607} 75,113,517 
British Columbia 

ANG. VaKON sc. «2. 1,434] 313,494,283] 48,548] 49,112,628] 118,826,980] 99,948,855) 218,775,835 
1926. 

Canada.............. 22,708] 3,981,569,590| 581,539] 653,850, 933/1,755,158,399|1,492,645,039 /3,247,803,438 
P_Eadsland joc. ..<: 299 2,850,010} 2,261 690,403] 2,688,244) 1,431,091] 4,069,335 
Nova Scotia........ 1,163] 118,050,902} 16,782} 138,014,707} 39,686,139} 33,819,503} 73,505,642 
New Brunswick.... 910 95,661,154| 17,674| 14,609,734] 44,535,406) 29,586,833] 74,122,239 
QuebeCes se.oneesis<: 7,164] 1,216,975,958] 180,669] 189,326,145} 448,584,313] 456,716,511] 905,300,824 
Ontantoyes soe: 9,457) 1,985,165,921| 280,353] 335,164,239] 924,598,851] 753,334, 653}1,677,933,504 
Manitoba.......... 797| 127,445,924] 21,201] 26,973,850] 75,588,993] 57,129,459) 132,718,452 
Saskatchewan...... 674 33,943,060] 4,904] 6,397,545} 29,142,700} 17,965,397) 47,108,097 
Alberta tncaieyhco% 3 749 72,468,286] 10,233] 12,808,554] 50,192,669] 33,232,962) 83,425,631 
British Columbia 

Cael NOUR NR ace 1,495] 329,008,375] 47,462] 54,865,756] 140,191,084] 109,428,630] 249,619,714 
1927. 

Canadas cides <,. 22,936] 4,337, 631,558] 618,933] 693,932, 228/1,789,574,604 |1,635,923,936 |3,425,498,540 
Pepeisland., 2022: 291 3,081,504} 2,232 687,849 ,855, 1,638,190} 4,493,628 
Novascotia....... 1,190} 128,155,040] 17,864] 18,610,944] 42,059,320] 32,398,977] 74,458,297 
New Brunswick.... 872 99,087,327} 18,970] 14,999,101] 42,780,582] 29,886,083] 72,666,665 
Quebec sxcekes. ses 7,206| 1,376,654,019| 196,094] 203,724,997] 474,361,396] 516,221,599] 990,582,995 
WnbariOjes <0. 5.5. 9,512} 2,134,181,377] 296,034] 355,174,773] 939,872,565} 818, 132,010)1,758,004,575 
Manitobares.ccas: Ys 859] 151,373,047] 23,031] 28,934,926] 79,510,766] 62,578,912) 142,089,678 
Saskatchewan...... 721 38,387,248} 5,683] 7,280,945} 32,165,027} 20,015,654] 52,180,681 
‘Alberta ve. waeeas; 776 81,664,730} 11,285) 13,511,359] 50,611,021} 34,376,296] 84,987,317 
British Columbia 

and Yukon....... 1,509] 325,047,266] 47,740] 56,007,334] 125,358,489] 120,676,215] 246,034,704 


1 Statistics of the construction and custom and repair industries have not been collected since 1921; 


the figures for these industries for 1917 to 1921 have consequently been deducted from the totals as previously 


published. The industries excluded comprise custom clothing, dyeing and laundry work, boot, jewelry, 
automobile and bicycle repairing, blacksmithing and custom and repair work by foundries. ’ p 
Statistics of the non-ferrous metal smelting industry were included in manufactures for the first time in 
1925. Theintroduction in 1926 of the use of the gross and net revenue of the Central Electric Station industry 
as gross and net production, while including the difference with ‘‘cost of materials,’’ impairs the compara- 
bility of 1926 figures for ‘‘cost of materials’’ and ‘‘net value of products’’ with those for earlier years. 


Subsection 2.—A Decade of Manufacturing in the Industrial Groups. 


The commodities required of the manufacturers of a country in time of war 
differ considerably from those needed in time of peace. Thus, while manufacturing 
as a whole reached its maximum value of gross production up to the present time 
in 1920, under the stimulus of inflated values, the “iron and its products’ group 
reached its highest point of gross production in 1918, the last year of the war. The 
“chemicals and allied products” group was another group which reached its greatest 
development under war conditions, when the value of gross production was more 
than 23 times as great as in 1927. Under the group of “non-ferrous metals’, the 
production of the smelters was not included in these statistics until 1925, while in 
1926 the treatment of central electric stations was changed in the manner explained 


in the footnote to Table 1 above on this page. 
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2.—Summary of Statistics of Manufactures, by Industrial Groups, 1917-1927.! 


Industrial Groups. 


Vegetable products. 
Animal products.... 
Textile products.... 
Wood and paper.... 
Iron and its pro- 
ductsAee eee ae. 
Non-ferrous metals. 
Non-metallic min- 
erals. AR. ite ee 
Chemicals and 
allied products... 
Miscellaneous in- 
GUStrIeSawt eer 
Central electric 
stations. -o-5- 


1918. 
Totals. Wy. teak. ose 
Vegetable products. 
Animal products... 
Textile products.... 
Wood and paper.... 
Tron and its pro- 
GUCTS A. cee 
Non-ferrous metals. 
Non-metallic min- 
CLASS Seacerye eee 
Chemicals and 
allied products... 
Miscellaneous in- 
GUSURICS eel ee 
Central electric 
stations: sae 


Vegetable products. 
Animal products.... 
Textile products.... 
Wood and paper.... 
Tron and its pro- 
CUCtSee tae 
Non-ferrous metals. 
Non-metallic min- 
Sralsith Aes, cae 
Chemicals and 
allied products... 
Miscellaneous in- 
AUSETICS ee, See 
Central electric 
StaAblONShesceaneres 


Lotale ee or 
Vegetable products. 
Animal products... . 
Textile products.... 
Wood and paper.... 


Non-ferrous metals. 
. Non-metallic min- 
ETC Wt et aaa 
Chemicals and 
allied products... 
Miscellaneous in- 
Gustries 46ers. 


(All establishments irrespective of the number of employees.) 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 
No. 

22,838 
3,816 
5,486 
1,360 
1,209 


1,404 
296 


1,410 
539 
606 
666 

22,910 

3,824 

5,493 

1,394 

7,281 


1,397 
286 


1,264 
534 
642 
795 

23,249 

3,964 

5,433 

1,524 

7,623 


1,523 
311 


1,048 
406 
612 
805 


$ 
2,696, 154, 030 


2,926,815, 424 


3,095,025, 799 


é Em- 
Capital. ployees. 
No. 
621, 694 
61,288 
46,994 
82,639 
153), 751 


142,416 
18 , 220 


22,284 
56,153 
29,102 

8,847 


274,722,765 
207,165,245 
196,823,197 
537,731,225 


634,642,989 
69,421,911 


150,328,144 
175,836,690 
93,477,696 
356,004,168 
618,305 
63,197 
51,085 
82,144 
150,732 


127,146 
17,741 


20,940 
56,391 
35,956 
12,873 


310,556,340 
225,949,731 
232,678,413 
599 594,273 


631,390,223 
78,075,726 


168,367,861 
162,912,627 
115,347,828 
401,942,402 


611, 008 


336,730,861] 69,780 


242,003,094] 54,372 
257,860,265) 87,275 
707,052,570} 166,176 


611,291,790} 129,157 
80,288,911) 17,108 


201,452,109} 22,852 
106,110,959} 14,719 
135,723,230} 39,808 
416,512,010} 9,761 


23,351) 3,371,940,653| 609,586 


4,219 
4,823 
1,304 
7,867 


1,690 
324 


1,176 
464 
665 
819 


394, 123 , 233 
221,792,457 
302,758,185 
772,086,812 


642,904,322 
109,382,033 


223 541,735 
122,123,730 
134,954,504 
448 ,273 ,642 


72,380 
48 , 687 
87,730 
143,731 


146,204 
23,162 


27,361 
17,653 
31,985 
10,693 


1 See note to Table 1 on page 403. 


Salaries 
and 
Wages. 


Cost 
of 
Materials. 


Net 
Value of 
Products. 


Gross 
Value of 
Products. 


$ $ $ $ 
509, 382, 027)1,541,087,416|1,332,180,767 |2,873,268,183 


14,780,329 
35,753,133 
51,189,060 
115,137,384 


140,334,255 
15,898,890 


19,360,952 
51,505,484 
27,644,825 

7,777,715 


582, 457, 488]1,829,940,369}1 


49,788,771 
40,970,545 
54,754,968 
130,348 , 989 


148 ,361,634 
17,635,814 


20,397,078 
66,741,341 
43,004,106 
10,354,242 


618, 463 , 139/1,780,629,840|1,509,870,745 |3 


62,545,616 
50,709,455 
69,661,851 
157,240,646 


162,103,816 
18,338,421 


25,443,422 
15,255,350 
45,677,430 
11,487,132 


365,483,923 
320,302,039 
132,479,763 
149,927,482 


357, 688 ,333 
46,445,469 


38,724,530 
99 ,068 ,092 
30,967,785 


409,813,120 
348 773,348 
182,529,695 
168,154,574 


393 , 204,670 
40 ,988 ,990 


56,541,480 
178,227,423 
50,807,069 


497 , 887,117 
401,105,903 
213,282,721 
215,115,868 


249,399,965 
33,393 ,739 


64,768,623 
45,399,060 
60,276,844 


181,072,143 
124,103,990 
115,739,096 
248 , 986,564 


334,616,810 
41,039,351 


60,802,754 
131,381,995 
49,901,216 
44,536,848 


546,556,066 
444,406,029 
248 , 218,859 
398,914,046 


692,305,143 
87,484,820 


99 ,527 , 284 
230,450,087 
80,869,001 
44,536,848 


460,723,777 |3,289, 764,146 


188 ,009 ,655 
131,220,539 
137,903,308 
282,110,061 


330,388 ,308 
38,406,413 


56,791,607 
157,923,196 
84,521,557 
53,449,133 


199,785,015 
142,322,561 
163,841,996 
359 322,951 


348 540,736 
38,113,823 


63,111,247 
49,168,100 
88,177,858 
57,486 ,458 


597,822,775 
479,993 ,887 
320,433 ,003 
450, 264,635 


723,592,978 
79,395,403 


113,333 ,087 
336,150,619 
135,328 ,626 
53,449,133 


290,500,585 


697,672,132 * 


543,428 ,464 
377,124,717 
574,438,819 


597,940,701 
71,507,562 


127,879,870 
94,567,160 
148 454,702 
57,486,458 


732,120, 585 |2,085,271,649 |1,686,978,408 |3,772,250,057 


75,695,530 
54,291,606 
84,433,609 
171,610,460 


205,414,599 
27,895,343 


34,406,423 
22,193,421 
41,552,885 
14,626,709 


532,484,195 
400,496,354 
256,233,300 
308 , 282,232 


349,642,666 
48 434,120 


74,200,407 
62,644,608 
52,853,767 


234,317,527 
152,995,130 
173,741,035 
415,784,276 


365,473,097 
52,847,178 


85,216,316 
65,183,212 
75,715,577 
65,705 ,060 


766 801,722 
553,491,484 

429,974,335 
724,066,508 


715,115,763 
101 , 281 ,298 


159,416,723 
127 ,827 ,820 
128,569,344 
65,705,060 


Total 
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2._Summary of Statistics of Manufactures, by Industrial Groups, 1917-1927:— 
continued. 


(All establishments irrespective of the number of employees.) 


Industrial Groups. 


Vegetable products. 
Animal products.... 
Textile products.... 
Wood and paper... . 
Tron and its pro- 
AUGCtRE Se fies. 
Non-ferrous metals. 
Non-metallic min- 
BrAlss ch acre se 50 
Chemicals and 
allied products... 
Miscellaneous ind- 


a 
Vegetable products. 
Animal products.... 
Textile products.... 
Wood and paper... . 
Tron and its pro- 
akin giaes ee eee 
Non-ferrous metals. 
Non-metallic min- 
rales!) Webra. hoe 
Chemicals and 
allied products... 
Miscellaneous in- 
AUSURIOS ee eselb sls 
Central electric sta- 


. Textile products.... 


Wood and paper.... 
Iron and its pro- 
MUCUS Hes Va ok vee: 
Non-ferrous metals. 
Non-metallic min- 
Eraser. Sele ee oe 
Chemicals and 
allied products... 
Miscellaneous 


Vegetable products. 
Animal products.... 
Textile products.... 
Wood and paper.... 
Tron and its pro- 
MUCUS AT. ie cout & 
Non-ferrous metals. 
Non-metallic 
minerals?......... 
Chemicals and 
allied products... 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Em- 
ployees. 


Salaries 


an 
Wages. 


Cost 
of 
Materials. 


Net 
Value of 
Products. 


Gross 
Value of 
Products. 


No. $ No. $ $ $ $ 
22,235| 3,190,026,358] 456,076) 518, 785, 137/1,366,893,685 |1,209,143,344|2,576,037,029 


3,946 
5,051 
1,627 
7,152 


1,138 
344 


1,075 
468 
577 
857 

22,041 

4,355 

5,118 

1,709 

6,983 


1,040 
325 


1,095 
469 
542 
905 


360,945,194 
200,697 ,527 
260,158 ,327 
775 , 207 ,859 


575,680 ,424 
104,079,490 


209,641,529 
118,382,642 
100,563,915 
484,669,451 


3, 244,302, 410 


371,361,682 
201,829,414 
268,065 , 238 
761,188,396 


526,109,953 
102,208,275 


238,691,461 
118,025,483 
88,753,756 
568,068, 752 


22,642} 3,380,322, 950 


4,427 
5,078 
1,817 
6,875 


1,000 
333 


1,091 
475 
589 
957 

22,178 

4,414 

4,816 

1,781 

6,906 


1,003 
341 


1,095 
457 
414 
951 


1See note to Table 1 on page 403. 


385, 725 , 299 
207,000,471 
283 , 248 ,204 
801,085,402 


552,272,800 
106,644,467 


243,519,222 
126,537,481 

92,817,021 
581,472,583 


3,538, 813, 460 


414,922,612 
208 466,666 
298 ,665 ,942 
879,307,261 


535,924,351 
114,354,971 


235,613,111 
126,495,685 
96,497,768 
628 565,093 


61,161 
45,726 
76,379 
111,322 


77,080 
17,936 


24,393 
12,571 
18,794 
10,714 
474,430 
63,217 
49 ,595 
88,048 
118 ,462 


74,588 
18,222 


22,468 
14,082 
15,064 
10,684 
525,267 
65,395 
61,517 
92,669 
128,404 


88,071 
21,409 


24,978 
15,149 
16,580 
11,095 
508,503 
66,183 
57,779 
90,254 
127,551 


78,314 
21,670 


24,186 
13,796 
15,942 
12,828 


63,130,893 


364,123,395 


48 124,667] 267,878,165 


71,321,283 
131,089,861 


98 363,983 
22,692,784 


28,374,655 
16,192,457 
24,259 ,876 
15,234,678 


164,139,109 


205 ,448 ,326 
111,534,101 
140,773,447 


203,856,170} 283,260,565 


194,725,179 
31,439,989 


67,780,080 
43,108,870 
29 842,728 


187,672,905 
41,149,894 


75,278 , 296 
45,495,135 
44 894,581 
73 ,636 ,094 


510, 431, 312)1,283,774,723 |1,198,434,407 


64,424 ,922 
49 933,679 
76,224,361 
132,084,914 


90,605,157 
21,451,629 


27,204,642 
16,770,503 
17,236,255 
14,495,250 


330,589 ,052 
264,078,631 
153 ,066,593 
206 , 682 ,820 


168 , 282,265 
30,861,895 


63 377,262 
47,039 ,926 
19,796,279 


206,946,749 
107 ,473 ,382 
155,493,510 
283,131,962 


163,302 ,638 
39,993,798 


77,911,159 
48 904,259 
32,948 ,084 
82,328 ,866 


569,571,721 
379,412,266 
304,912,556 
487,116,735 


382,398 ,084 
72,589 ,883 


143,058 ,376 
88,604,005 
74,737,309 
73,636,094 

%482,209,130 

537,535,801 

371,552,013 

308 ,560,103 

489 814,782 


331,584,903 
70,855,693 


141, 288 ,421 
95,944,185 
52,744,363 
82,328,866 


571, 470, 028}1,470,140,135 |1,311,025,375|2, 781,165,514 
67,441,626] 337,790,150} 209,884,136 
52,870,124] 273,995,639) 110,090,176 
81,244,205) 176,445,427 

147,315,373] 236,808,842 


115,453,809} 256,417,991 


25,015,665 
29 , 280,591 
18 ,433 ,679 
19,630,918 
14,784,038 


42,775,264 
69,302,684 
54,638 ,062 
21,966,080 


157,993,769 
319,216,193 


547,674,286 
384,085,815 
334,439,196 
556,025,035 


209,541,556] 465,959,547 


45,424,062 
74,673 ,276 
56,606,094 
36,454,817 
91,141,296 


88,199,326 
143,975,960 
111,244,156 

58,420,897 

91,141,296 


559, 884, 045 |1,438,409,681/1,256,643,901 |2,695,053,582 


70,638 , 304 
53,270,202 
77,924,749 
148 529,075 


99 567,510 
26,118,839 


29,559,746 
17,074,529 
19,254,507 
17,946,584 


365,614,854 
269,993 ,396 
179,551,579 
246,078,592 


195,981,347 
42,255,294 


61,741,225 
54,311,913 
22,881,481 


220,330,748 
109,783,926 
141,803,602 
300,425,516 


174,107,327 
50,968 ,079 


76,932,578 
53,905,324 
33,317,033 
95,169,768 


585,945, 602 
379,777,322 
321,355,181 
546,504,108 


370,088 , 674 
93 , 223,373 


138 573,803 
108 , 217,237 
56,198,514 
95,169,768 


2A belated revision in the cement industry raised the salaries and 
wages paid in this group to $29,551,746 and reduced the gross value of products to $138,318,637. 
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2.—_Summary of Statistics of Manufactures, by Industrial Groups, 1917-19271— 


(All establishments irrespective of the number of employees.) 


concluded. 


1See note to Table 1 on page 403. 


Estab- Ein Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Industrial Groups. lish. Capital. 1 : an of Value of Value of 
ments. Beet Nie Wages. Materials. | Products. | Products. 
1925 No. $ No. $ $ $ $ 

Totalo-cssatc oe ee 22,331) 3,808,309, 981) 544,225] 596,015, 171/1,587,665,408|1,360,879,907|2,948,545,315 
Vegetable products. 4,558 439,490,764] 72,035] 72,796,657) 404,684,887] 227,526,377) 632,211,264 
Animal products.... 4,892} 210,015,438] 63,675] 55,285,458) 315,914,684] 115,863,479] 431,778,163 
Textile products.... 1,640} 305,776,409] 94,531] 81,573,988) 193,238,560] 143,950,124] 337,188,684 
Wood and paper.... 6,652] 907,204,530] 127,859] 148,457,748] 246,551,591] 310,642,862) 557,194,453 
Tron and its pro- 

Quctse fee 1,075} 567,912,477| 90,125] 117,642,470) 206,337,132] 205,041,508] 411,378,640 
Non-ferrous metals. 378} 181,600,227) 27,735] 35,713,903) 74,068,260} 85,701,766] 159,770,026 
Non-metallic min- 

erals. eee 1,191] 239,823,825) 24,468) 29,892,659] 65,278,752] 78,969,840) 144,248,592 
Chemicals and 

allied products... 510) 126,483,348] 18,951} 17,469,157) 56,299,219] 56,607,527) 112,906,746 
Miscellaneous in- 

Gustries.... ose 428] 104,281,876} 16,583) 18,427,224] 25,292,323] 33,988,542) 59,280,865 
Central electric sta- 

IONS eee 1,007| 726,721,087) 13,263] 18,755,907 - | 102,587,882] 102,587,882 

26. 

Potaleerr ae eect 22,708) 3,981,569,590| 581,539] 653,850, 933 /1,755,158,399 |1,492,645,039|3,247,803,438 
Vegetable products. 4,529 449 259,094] 73,908} 75,349,586] 414,316,414] 244,004,302) 658,320,716 
Animal products.... 4,896 223,938,559] 67,843) 60,203,986} 329,114,267! 122,920,658] 452,034,925 
Textile products.... 1,698 317,275,429) 100,572} 88,596,752) 202,832,383] 163,502,261] 366,334,644 
Wood and paper.... 6,751] 929,589,278) 134,187] 160,916,729] 261,001,976] 339,062,685] 600,064,661 
Tron and steel pro- 

UCTSE cree 1,142} 597,982,098) 103,510] 137,640,065] 258,020,373] 247,168,476] 505,188,849 
Non-ferrous metals. 403} 202,503,426} 30,095} 39,201,147] 90,613,004] 92,888,719} 183,501,723 
Non-metallic min- 

CLAIS SAL Oe ene 1,240) 261,724,184) 26,045) 31,986,949] 82,293,319] 91,863,604] 174,156,923 
Chemicals and 

allied products... 556; 133,407,891} 14,345] 18,309,377] 60,124,582) 62,464,944] 122,589,526 
Miscellaneous in- ; 

GUSTRICS eee eee 436] 109,669,565] 17,628] 21,708,342) 30,307,874] 39,835,657] 70,143,531 
Central electric sta- 

ce ene ree 1,057| 756,220,066} 13,406) 19,943,000] 26,534,207] 88,933,733] 115,467,940 

Total. Ceres: 225936| 4,337,631,558| 618,933] 693, 932, 228/1,789,574,604 |1,635,923,936|3,425,498,548 
Vegetable products. 4,793 494,176,054} 78,300! 81,830,734) 429,325,105) 283,374,975! 712,700,080 
Animal products... 4,692 233,113,872} 68,381] 61,407,018] 325,455,482] 132,260,556] 457,716,038 
Textile products.... 1,802 346,512,165) 107,519] 95,891,243) 198,870,157] 183,137,300] 382,007,457 
Wood and paper.... 6,811} 1,023,301,749| 150,550} 167,995,734] 271,780,232] 357,786,924) 629,567,156 
Tron and its products 1,148 638 914,893) 106,293) 143,351,174] 261,102,679] 264,819,160) 525,921,839 
Non-ferrous metals. 401 208,957,166] 33,448] 44,154,695) 87,612,666] 112,757,295] 200,369,961 
Non-metallic min- 

CLAS ee 1,184} 280,033,057] 26,662] 33,958,541) 86,312,529] 89,433,536) 175,746,065 
Chemicals and al- 

lied products..... 561 134,618,839} 14,559) 18,656,851] 63,630,588] 63,854,084] 127,484,672 
Miscellaneous indus- 

triese eee 447| 111,178,478] 18,518) 23,739,923] 34,699,896} 44,466,809] 79,166,705 
Central electric sta- 

TIONS. eee 1,097! 866,825,285) 14,708! 22,946,315! 30,785,270! 104,033,297) 134,818,567 


Subsection 3.—Summary Statistics of Manufacturing Production. 


Summary Statistics of Manufactures.—In Table 3 will be found an analysis 
of the most important statistics of local manufactures for the five years from 1922 
to 1926, here brought together in order that the tendencies in Canadian manufactur- 
ing industries may be traced as clearly as possible through this latest period of their 
development. Similar figures for the years from 1917 to 1921 will be found at p. 384 
of the 1926 Year Book, but the inflation of values in the war and immediate post-war 
period makes the figures for these years largely incomparable. One very important 
figure, however, where the trend of development proceeds clearly and uninterruptedly 
throughout the nine years, is concerned with the use of power, the total horse power 
employed increasing from 1,664,578 in 1917 to 3,134,248 in 1926 or by 88 p.c. in 
Q years. In the same period the horse power used per establishment increased from 
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75 to 145 and the horse power per wage-earner from 3-04 to 6-37, indicating the 
rapidly increasing contribution of power to manufacturing production. 

The increases from $143,929 to $175,338 in average capital per establishment 
between 1922 and 1926, and in average number of employees from 21-1 to 25-6 are 
very significant figures. Itisalsonoteworthy that the percentage of salaried employ- 
ees to total employees has declined between 1921 and 1926 from 16-4 to 14-1— 
or approximately from one-sixth to one-seventh. In other words, there were in 
1926 six wage-earners employed to each salary earner, as compared with five wage- 
earners to each salary earner in 1921. This is probably due to the fact that in the 
depression of 1920-21, wage-earners, with a less secure tenure of their positions, 
were laid off to a proportionately much greater extent than salary earners, so that 
the proportion of salary earners on the 1921 staffs was abnormally large. 


3-<—Summary Statistics of Manufactures, 1922-26. 


(All establishments other than construction and custom and repair industries, irrespective of the number 
of employees.) 


Items. 1922 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926.1 
Establishments............ No. 22,541 22,642 22,178 22,331 22,708 
(Clavenirail ls ot sat, Seen putes $ | 3,244,302,410) 3,380,322,950] 3,538,813,460) 3,808,309,981] 3,981,569,590 

Av. capital per establish- 

(RIVERS St A ae 143,929 149,295 159,563 170,538 175,338 
Av. capital per employee $ 6,838 6,435 6,959 6,999 6,846 
Av. capital per wage- 

ALN Cesare eke 8,143 Tore 8,186 8,162 7,967 

Total employees........... No. 474,430 525 , 267 508,503 544 225 581,539 
Av. no. employees per 
establishment......... O. 


21-1 
Total salaries and wages... $ 510,431,312 


Av. salaries and wages 


23-2 22-9 
571,470,028) 559,884,045 


24-4 
596,015,171 


25-6 
653 850,933 


per establishment...... $ 22,645 25 , 239 25,245 26, 690 28 , 794 
Av. salaries and wages 
per employee.......... 1,076 1,089 1,101 1,095 1,124 
Employees on salaries...... No. 76,040 78,273 76,230 77,628 81,794 
Av. salaried employees 
per establishment...... No. 3-4 3-5 3-4 3°5 3-6 
SBI TCS ha eee isiss.css sos iets $ 136,219,171 142,738,681 139,614,639 143 056,516 152,705,944 
INSANE en cee $ 1,791 1,824 1,831 ,84¢ 867 
Employees on wages....... No. 398 ,390 446,994 432,273 466,602 499 ,745 
Av. no. of wage-earners 
per establishment...... No. 17-7 19-7 19-5 20-9 22-0 
Wages...... NR Pe cick cc $ 374,212,141]  428,731,347| © 420,269,406} 452,958,655) 501,144,989 
PASC EWI AL Ola re toninier sioes eiapetsre.s $ 939 959 972 971 1,003 
Cost of material........... $ | 1,283,774,723| 1,470,140,139] 1,488,409,681] 1,587,665,408] 1,755,158,399 
Av. cost of material per 
establishment.......... $ 56,953 64,930 64,858 71,097 77,293 
Av. cost of material per : 
Simplovyeeiaess. ses. oo $ 2,827 


2,709 2,801 2,917 3,018 
Valué added in manufacture $ | 1,198,434,407| 1,311,025,375 1,360,879 ,907| 1,492,645,039 


1, 256,643,901 
Av. value added per es- 


tablishment........... $ 53,167 57,902 56,662 60,941 65,732 
Av. value added per em- 
OVCC Leu rhs a4 is eee 2,523 2,494 2,473 2,501 2,567 
Gross value of product..... $ | 2,482,209,130| 2,781,165,514] 2,695,053 ,582| 2,948,545,315] 3,247,803 ,438 
Av. gross value of product 
per establishment...... $ 110,120 122 ,832 121,519 132,038 143,025 
Av. gross value of product 
per employee.......... De232 5,295 5,300 5,418 5,585 
Power employed?......... igigey 2,016,563 2,146,903 2,538,090 2,888 ,164 3,134,248 
Av. no. of horse power per 
establishment?........ 95 99 120 — 135 145 
Av. no. of horse power per 
wage-earner?.......... : 5-14 4-87 5-97 6-29 6-37 
Piece workers?............-. No. 6,095 8,642 7,674 3,135 2,431 
Earnings of piece workers’. $ 1,284,437 1,627,055 1,485 ,422 692 ,302 466,708 


1 A change in the method of computing the number of employees in 1925 and 1926 increased the number 
somewhat over that which the method previously used would have given. There was therefore a propor- 
tionate reduction in the 1926 averages per employee and wage-earner as compared to what these aver- 
ages would have been under the former method. : ee : 

2 The figures of power in this table represent the installation in manufactures exclusive of central elec- 
tric stations, whichare also excluded from the number of establishments and of employees in working out 
the averages. These figures are thus not comparable with those given in this table in the 1926 Year Book. 

8 Not included in general statistics of number of employees or of earnings. 
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Value of Products.—The gross value of manufactured products in 1926 
was reported as $3,247,803,438; the cost of materials was $1,755,158,399, leaving 
$1,492,645,039 as the value added by manufacture. As the finished products of one 
branch of manufacture are constantly used as materials in other branches in the 
ascending scale of modern industry, it follows that they are counted over and over 
again, swelling in this manner the total gross value of products. The total value of 
manufactured products, strictly defined, would include:—(1) the value of all raw 
materials obtained from the extractive and primary production industries which 
have entered into the manufacturing output, and (2) the entire value added to these 
raw materials by manufacturing processes from the time they first entered any 
factory up to the close of the census year. This value would be very much greater 
than the $1,492,645,039 shown as having been added by manufacture. 


Volume of Manufacturing Production in Recent Years.—An investiga- 
tion of the greatest importance, especially in a period when values are rapidly 
changing, is that of the volume of manufacturing production as distinguished from 
its value. This is a difficult subject of research, particularly on account of the 
constant changes in the commodities manufactured and in their relative proportions. 
It is, however, a matter in which tentative conclusions are better than none, and 
accordingly an estimate of the volume of manufacturing production in recent years 
has been attempted in Table 4, on the following plan. First, the gross value of the 
manufactured commodities produced in 1917, the first year of the annual census of 
manufactures, is taken as 100, and later years given as a percentage of this. Next, 
the average index number of the wholesale prices of the 129 manufactured commo- 
dities used in the Bureau’s index number of wholesale prices are given for each year, 
and in the next column reduced to a percentage relative to 1917. Finally, the 
values, expressed as a percentage, are divided by the prices, also expressed as a 
percentage, and the quotient is considered to indicate the volume of manufacturing 
production. In the table which follows may be noted the decline in the volume of 
production between 1918 and 1920, in spite of increasing values, the recovery in the 
volume of production in 1922, 1923 and 1924, in spite of diminished values, and the 
increase in both volume and values in 1925, when the volume of manufacturing 
production, thus estimated, was about one-eighth greater than in 1917. In 1927, 
although the prices of manufactured goods were more than 15 p.c. below the level 
of 1917, total value had increased by 19 p.c. and volume by nearly 41 p.c. 


4.—Volume of Manufacturing Production, 1917-1927. 


Values. Prices. 
———_——___—______—_—_——| Index No. 
Croan Index No. Volume of 
Years. Value Percentage P Mom of Percentage A Manu- 

Manu- relative f nee d relative P wes me 

facturing to 1917. Con meee to 1917. roduction. 
Production. tone 1- 
. les. 

1 De Ae tee INIA AG. OD RIESE Roy Aten COR Scie s 2,873,268 ,183 100-00 175-5 100-00 100-00 
OILS taeces borers, out Pies Stee at: aces o ys MR tate ee 3, 289,764,146 114-49 196-9 112-19 102-05. 
LOLO Mae A tee octets cieihns bot Lee oe 8,290,500 ,585 114-52 204-4 116-46 98-33 
O20 Steed ordvaratle ans setae is Sue O RES an 8,772,250,057 131-28 242-0 137-89 95-20. 
POO ee os Oe Se ea ae eee eee 2,576,037 ,029 89-65 180-0 102-56 87-41 
TODD EE Fe Mee A SOLS 2s eee 2,482 ,209,130 86-38 155-0 88-31 97-81 
19232... CNS s. See. Sh, ee Sy Be, 2,781,165,514 96-79 159-1 90-65 106-77 
19D Rete ns Donate cio lt leis able see ee te Oe ote 2,695,053 ,582 93-80 157-3 89-63 104-65. 
TODD IE is PS EROS ae DA Tea 2,948 545,315 102-62 160-2 91-28 112-42 
TOQGRAEA SE. POO NSE FO RS Bere 3,247,803 ,438 113-03 154-3 87-92 128-56 
LOT OS sie Sarclote ctercle ecisle cles eae eevee ee 3, 425,498,540 119-22 148-6 84-67 140-81 
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Consumption of Manufactured Products.—One of the beneficial results 
of placing the classification of external trade and of production upon a common 
basis is exhibited in Table 5, where the value of commodities made available for 
consumption in Canada is derived from the statistics of the two important fields. 
For example, the value of all manufactured commodities made available in a period 
approximately corresponding to 1926 was $3,343,397,137, a figure obtained by 
adding to the value of manufactured products in 1926 the value of the imports 
of manufactured and partly manufactured goods during the fiscal year ended Mor. 
31, 1927, and deducting the value of the corresponding exports for the same period. 
Vegetable, textile and iron products led the other groups in the value of finished 
goods made available for consumption. The large amount of vegetable products 
made available for consumption was due to the large production, as the exports 
exceeded the imports, while textiles and iron and steel products, in addition to a 
large production, showed an excess of imports over exports of $142,000,000 for 
textiles and $152,000,000 for iron and steel products. 


5.—Consumption of Manufactured Products, by Groups, 1926, with Totals 
for 1922-1925. 


Norr.—Statistics of manufacturing production are for the calendar years. Imports and exports of manu- 
factured and partly manufactured goods are for the fiscal years ended Mar. 31 of the following years. 


Manufactured and partly} Value of 
manufactured goods. |manufactured 


. Value of products 
Groups of Industries. manufactured available 
products. Value of Value of for 
imports. exports. | consumption. 
$ $ $ $ 
Wier Otte rOduchsunace sis dees cet kins cities aes 658 320,716] 124,776,657] 146,553,754] 636,543,619 
PATTI DEOUMUCUSE trite « oa asere ee oGiaheree te arak tore Sieh. oe 452,034,925] 27,137,009} 87,568,152 891,603 , 782 
PRoxihlenprOoGuctsicsatt. aot. Sainale meds ote ot a Rete eehare 366,334,644] 148,360,194] 6,077,355} 508,617,483 
Woodsand paper products, .2% ib. tide tesdenseaee 600,064,661} 46,914,298] 257,030,265) 389,948,694 
Oneal SUS DLOCUGES tele. faeces cee wen aesanekt okie ae 505,188,849] 226,594,326] 74,277,763] 657,505,412 
INonaerrous Metal Products: ciassn..c.s see ateeenon. 183,501,723} 47,983,485} 538,910,810} 177,574,398 
Non-metallic mineral products.................06- 174,156,923} 51,805,752 7,469 ,459 218 ,493 ,216 
Chemicals and allied products....... 0.0.6 cce ences 122,589,526] 31,844,715) 16,574,753 137,859,488 
Miscellaneous industries. .........0.c0csceccc veces 70,143,531) 62,189,697} 18,047,318 114,285,910 
KC ort EICCLEIC StALIONS cinco, tue vite ¢ sa.se cs binwte 115,467,940 88,012} 4,590,817] 110,965,135 
BOCAS Oo onc ss erence tink Wey dies 3, 247,803,438! 767,694,145 672,100, 446 3,343, 397,137 
Total 1985 o5) Ws. Hees Ath eek ees 25 948,545,315| 671,932,363) 692.924, 285| 2,927,553,393 
Total 1924......... ERE eg ACERT SRA 2, 695,053,582} 576,964,069] 591,695,831! 2,680,321, 820 
ANTS HS bi OY 5) eee Re ee eerie 2, 781,165,514) 639,343,645) 591,829,306) 2,828,679, 853 
ALLIES (St C7 ee Mimaki: fone: ean Bee Ss 2,439,843, 766) 574,551,323] 515,173,415) 2,499, 221,674 


Section 2.—Production by Industrial Groups and Individual 
Industries. 


One of the factors in the progress of Canada is the possession of many natural 
resources favourable to industrial growth. It is upon the country’s agricultural 
resources, forests, minerals and wild life that Canada’s industries are mainly based. 
The sea and lake fisheries also make an important contribution of raw material to 
the manufacturing industries of the Dominion. Nevertheless, the industrial 
development of Canada was a matter of small beginnings and gradual growth over a 
period of many years, and the comparatively small home market, restricted at the 
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present time to a population of nine and a half millions, a large part of it in scattered 
agricultural areas, is still one of the difficulties of the situation. Yet Canada is 
now not merely the second largest manufacturing country in the British Empire; 
her exports to the other Dominions consist largely of manufactured goods. ‘Che 
exports of manufactured and partly manufactured goods to the United States also 
exceed the exports of raw material. ‘The rate at which this movement is to continue 
depends almost entirely upon growth within the Dominion—upon the further 
development of the many-sided physical assets of the country. 


Subsection 1.—Chief Component Materials of Manufactured Goods. 


A classification based on the chief component material in the various products 
of each manufacturing establishment was applied for the first time in the com- 
pilation of the returns for 1920. The number of groups was reduced from fifteen to 
nine to correspond with the external trade classification and the classes of industry 
were somewhat altered to conform with recent industrial developments. Subse- 
quently the central electric stations industry was taken out of the miscellaneous 
class and now forms a class by itself. 


Vegetable Products.—With the exception of rubber, coffee and spices and sugar 
factories, the industries of this group are dependent mainly upon domestic farm 
products as raw materials. ‘The milling industry, which has existed to meet domestic 
needs for more than 300 years, is one of the Dominion’s oldest industries, but it 
is only within recent times that its progress has become spectacular. The war 
and the demand it created gave a great impetus to this trade, and the 442 flour 
mills, many of them of the most modern type and highest efficiency, have now 
attained a capacity far in excess of Canada’s demands. During 1927, productive 
capacity reached about 122,000 barrels per day, and during the crop year ended 
July 31, 1928, nearly 9,865,000 barrels were exported to many countries, Great 
Britain receiving the largest consignments. The flour manufactured from Canadian 
hard spring wheat is particularly sought after in overseas markets and is finding a 
ready sale in the Far Kast, where wheat bread is being consumed to a greater extent 
than formerly. Other industries contributing largely to food manufacture are sugar 
refineries, bread, biscuits, etc., and, to a lesser degree, plants engaged in the canning 
of fruits and vegetables. 

Raw material imported from tropical countries forms the basis for an industry 
of a different character. Canada now stands fourth among the countries of the 
world as a manufacturer of rubber goods. Existing plants represented in 1927 a 
capital of over $66,000,000 and gave employment to more than 15,000 work- 
ers receiving $16,600,000 in wages and salaries and produciag goods to the value of 
over $91,000,000. 


Animal Products.—Another form of food manufacture—that of slaughtering 
and meat-packing—has also made great strides. It comes as a surprise to many 
that slaughtering and meat-packing was until lately at the head of all the single 
industries in regard to the value of the products, and is now only surpassed by the 
pulp and paper and flour-milling industries. Another industry which manufactures 
a product of farm animals and which has been for many years of leading importance 
in Canada is the butter and cheese industry. Originating in the agricultural dis- 
tricts of the Maritime Provinces, the Eastern Townships of Quebec, and the southern 
counties of Ontario, it is now developing rapidly in the Prairie Provinces and in the 
more recent settlements of northern Quebec and Ontario. For an industry so 
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large in the aggregate, it is unique in having shown very little tendency toward 
consolidation in large units, the gross production of $120,000,000 in 1926 coming 
from no fewer than 3,021 plants, mostly small and scattered at convenient points 
throughout the farming communities. Many of the plants are operated on the 
co-operative basis. The leather industries also have long been established on a 
considerable scale, mainly, of course, because the large number of cattle raised and 
slaughtered provide a ready supply of hides. There are large tanneries in the eastern 
provinces, and no fewer than 186 boot and shoe factories were in operation in 1926, 
chiefly in Quebec and Ontario, representing a total capital of over $31,000,000, 
with an annual output of $46,000,000, and employing 15,016 men and women. 
The canning and preserving of fish also calls for reference. Concentrated, naturally, 
upon the Pacific and Atlantic coasts, this industry has become one of the most 
important, not perhaps so much from the point of view of achievement as of prom- 
ise. In 1926 there were in existence 831 establishments engaged in the canning, 
curing and packing of various kinds of fish. One recent development of great 
possibilities is the setting up of establishments to utilize the catches from the large 
northern lakes of the Prairie Provinces. 


Textiles.—Although the production of cotton and woollen fabrics, hosiery, 
knitted goods, men’s and women’s clothing and so forth amounted in 1926 to a 
total valued at over $366,000,000, considerable quantities of yarns and cloth are still 
imported into Canada. Canadian textile factories are capable of supplying ordinary 
domestic needs without undertaking the production of the highest grade materials 
such as are manufactured in Great Britain, where for several centuries hereditary 
skill has been developed. The imports of manufactured or partly manufactured 
textiles during the fiscal year ended March, 1927, were $139,730,000, or 38 p.c. 
of the gross value of the manufactured product during the calendar year 1926. 

The woollen industry may be divided into four sections, according as the chief 
product of value is cloth, yarn, carpets and mats or miscellaneous goods. Of the 
116 plants in operation during 1926, 54 were engaged chiefly in manufacturing 
cloth, 17 in making yarns, 17 in making carpets and rugs and 28 in making miscel- 
laneous woollen goods. The total value of woollen goods manufactured by the 
four classes of mills during 1926 amounted to $31,400,000, as compared with $31,250,- 
000 in 1925. 

A sketch of the cotton industry, which is the most important of the textile 
group, is given under the heading of ‘“Typical Individual Manufactures”’ at page 429 
in the Manufactures section of the Canada Year Book, 1924. 


Wood and Paper.—An outstanding feature of the general expansion of Cana- 
dian commerce since the opening of the century has been the change in the industries 
associated with forestry. Lumber output has fluctuated greatly and actually 
decreased in recent years, as a result of the post-war depression. For example, in 
1911 the output of manufactured lumber was 4,918,000,000 board feet, valued at 
$75,831,000, as compared with 4,098,081,000 feet, valued at $97,508,786, in 1927. 
In contrast with this is the progress in pulp and paper production. The census of 
1881 recorded only 36 paper and 5 pulp-mills in existence in Canada. In 1927 there 
were 114 pulp and paper-mills, consuming more than 4,387,000 cords of pulpwood 
in the year and using hydro power to the extent of over 1,300,000 h.p. Production 
of wood pulp in 1917 was 1,464,308 tons and in 1927, 3,278,978 tons. Production of 
newsprint in 1917 was 689,847 tons, in 1921, 805,114 tons, in 1923, 1,252,000 tons 
and in 1924, 1,888,081 tons. In 1927 the production was 2,082,830 tons, an increase 
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of 10 p.c. over 1926. Included in the totals are hanging and poster papers. Cana- 
dian production in 1927 exceeded that of the United States by about 600,000 tons, 
so that Canada now occupies first place among the countries of the world in the 
production of newsprint paper. 


Iron and Steel.—The primary production of iron and steel in Canada has 
always been handicapped by the fact that nowhere in Canada are workable deposits 
of coal and iron ore to be found in juxtaposition. The nearest approach is in Nova 
Scotia, where there is an abundant supply of coal, while iron ore is obtained from 
Newfoundland. In Central Canada, where the secondary iron and steel industries 
are chiefly located, there are at present neither supplies of coal nor high-grade 
deposits of iron ore. There is a possibility, however, that high-grade bodies of ore 
may be found, and eventually the huge reserves now known to exist, though they 
require an unduly expensive smelting process, will become more valuable. From 
the manufacturing standpoint conditions are much more favourable, as these areas 
are abundantly supplied with both hydro-electric power and metals, such as nickel, 
chromium, molybdenum, etc., used in the manufacture of alloy steels, which form 
an increasingly large part of the output from modern steel works. 

Iron ore, which was imported largely from Newfoundland and the State of 
Viinnesota, was treated in 1926 in 33 active furnaces and rolling mills, with a capital 
of $86,987,454 and a gross production valued at $41,183,565. There were, in 1926, 
no fewer than 1,142 establishments handling iron and steel products, aside from the 
numerous custom and repair shops engaged in re-conditioning iron and steel goods. 
The plants represented a capital of $597,982,098 and had a gross output valued - 
at $505,188,849. <A great deal of this output is represented by agricultural imple- 
ments, for which there is a large domestic demand, by factory and railway equipment 
and commercial and passenger motor vehicles. The output of automobiles has 
increased rapidly in recent years, the total production in 1922 being valued at 
$81,956,429, in 1925 at $110,835,380 and in 1926 at $133,598,456, so that this 
industry had in the latest year a greater production than any other in the iron and 
steel group and stood fifth in order of importance among all the industries of Canada. 


Non-Ferrous Metals.—During 1926 there were 403 plants in Canada manu- 
facturing products from metals other than iron and steel. Employment showed an 
increase from 18,222 in 1922 to 21,409 in 1923, 27,735 in 1925 and 30,095 in 1926. 

The largest industry in this group in 1926 was that of non-ferrous smelting 
and refining with a gross production of $72,853,566. This industry has been expand- 
ing rapidly in Canada in recent years, due to developments at Trail in British Col- 
umbia, in the Sudbury district of Ontario and in the Rouyn field of Quebec. Of 
almost equal importance in 1926 was the electrical apparatus and supplies industry 
with a gross production of $69,767,308. This industry is also showing rapid growth 
in keeping with the widely increasing development and utilization of hydro-electric 
energy in Canada. The development of cheap electric power has done much to 
popularize the use of electrical equipment, and the future demand for such apparatus 
will probably only be limited by the development of adequate power. 


The aluminium industry in America dates from 1890, when the first successful 
process was worked out for the economical extraction of the metal from its ores. 
The lightness and ductility of the metal, and the fact that it is not readily attacked 
by organic acids, air or water, together with its capacity for transmitting heat 
readily, soon brought it into favour as a material for kitchen utensils, and in this 
connection it has become well known. Large quantities of aluminium wire are 
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now used for electric transmission lines and quantities are used in the manufacture 
of such apparatus as cream separator parts and other light machinery. Alloyed 
with magnesium, it possesses great tensile strength and finds extensive use. Alu- 
minium bronzes, too, are widely used, and during the war great quantities were 
utilized in the manufacture of aeroplane engines and parts. 

Another industry of some importance consisted of 98 firms engaged principally 
in the rolling, casting and manufacturing of brass and copper, the principal products 
being castings and machinery fittings, brass steam fittings, plates and sheets, rods 
and wire cloth. The selling value of the products was $22,028,636, while the mate- 
rials were worth $11,810,686. 


Non-Metallic Minerals.—The gradual recovery in business conditions since 
1921 is demonstrated by developments in the non-metallic mineral group. The 
recent expansion is accentuated by the growth of the petroleum-refining industry, 
which in 1926 produced nearly 41 p.c. of the gross value of the entire production of 
the group. The 23 plants were located with a view to economy of distribution, 
based on the greatest accessibility to the source of supply and the proximity of the 
markets. The refineries on the eastern and western coast obtain their crude petro- 
‘leum from South America, Mexico and the United States by tank steamers, bringing 
transportation costs to a minimum. Those situated in the central part of the 
Dominion are necessarily supplied by rail or pipeline. The more general use of the 
automobile has resulted in a continually expanding demand for gasolene and lubri- 
cating oils. The installation of oil-using equipment in industrial plants for gener- 
ating power and in buildings of various kinds for heating purposes has also increased 
the consumption of fuel oil. ; 

The illuminating and fuel gas industry of Canada is chiefly centred in the 
larger cities, especially in parts of the country where manufacturing predominates. 
Coal gas and carburetted water gas are the most important products, but pintsch 
gas is made at many divisional points along the railways to meet the demand for 
lighting purposes on passenger trains. Acetylene gas is used in several prairie 
towns where the size of the municipality is not sufficient to warrant a gas plant. 
The facility with which by-products, such as coke, tar and light oils, are turned out in 
connection with large-scale production, becomes an incentive to plant expansion, 
provided that a demand is assured by increasing population and industrial develop- 
ment in the vicinity. The burning of coke in the house furnace, the necessity of 
enriching the soils with nitrates, the increase of refrigerating operations and the 
extended use of tar products have prompted the larger plants to increase their 
output. The industry is also intimately connected with the iron and steel industry 
or dependent upon the demand of the non-ferrous smelting plants. Coke plants are 
maintained at Sydney, Hamilton and Sault Ste. Marie by the three principal iron 
and steel companies, also by the International Coal and Coke Co., the Crow’s Nest 
Pass Co. and the Granby Consolidated Mining, Smelting and Power Co. 

Other industries of a varied nature included in this group are the manufacture 
of asbestos products, the glass industry, the manufacture of abrasives, the preparation 
of ornamental and monumental stone, the bottling of aerated waters and the manu- 
facture of various clay products and cement. 


Chemicals.—Chemical industries, associated in many phases with the use of 
hydro-electric power, have recorded marked growth in Canada in recent years. 
Owing to Canada’s great water power resources and in particular to the fact that 


See page 420 for continuation. 
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2,691,550 
1,286,097 
3,470,215 
267,481 

8 ,097 ,986 
1,658,485 
5,850,102 
1,502,809 
14,482,939 
48,178,763 
4,964,775 
49,748 ,404 
177,648 
9,053,740 
3,678 ,458 


223,938,559 
702,836 
754,214 

1,439,634 
1,415,737 
31,325,331 
39,964,526 
7,127,063 


28,868,071 


1,588,357 
11,733,311 
2,328,940 
5,989 , 288 
49,994 


of the Numbers, Capital, Employees, Salaries and Wages, Cost of 


Salaried Employees. 

Male. |Female Salaries. 
No. No. g 
63,481) 18,313) 152,705,944 

164 33 168,709 
1,213 378 2,451,268 
1,260 319 2,868 , 984 

17,890 4,365 42,621,293 
33,098] 11,112 82,705,144 
2,907 715 6,658,489 
1,074 200 2,135,585 
1,686 398 3,711,398 
4,189 793 9,385,074 
7,654] 2,155 19,479,894 
8,991} 1,908 16,347,519 
5,466] 2,646 15,890,317 
13,759} 4,208 34,865,789 
10,405} 2,710 26,346,010 
4,391) 1,434 10,608,057 
2,959 679 6,423,911 
2,849) 1,050 8,015,625 
POS 578 5,602,544 
4,854 950 9,126,278 
7,654] 2,155 19,479,894 
1,383 452 3,466, 128 

549 239 1,258,897 

593 68 1,803,183 

964 263 2,399,560 

106 22 250,079 

257 78 759 ,824 

110 26 312,087 

18 8 32,618 
937 185 2,145,172 
350 145 741,969 

5 i 17,245 

SH 6 84,369 

49 14 106,091 

28 6 75,778 

15 4 37,030 
178 60 432,519 
11 3 PS BES 
108 30 246,841 
21 4 68,690 
519 174 1,031,890 
843 250 2,064,444 
37 28 152,566 
299 53 1,002,218 

7 5 18,715 

183 22 794,052 
53 9 152,624 
8,991; 1,908 16,347,519 
18 3 47,806 

7 4 21,462 

57 17 145,124 
32 6 79,586 
1,010 330 2,647,677 
3,710 608 4,488,652 
129 34 288,849 
501 45 733,760 
45 5 126,262 

321 197 867,605 

156 41 288 ,456 

165 57 809,538 

I 1 1,671 
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Materials and Value of Products of Canadian Manufacturing Industries, 1926. 


Power 
installed. 


Cost of 
Fuel 
used. 


Cost 
of 


Materials. 


Value of Products. 


No. 


Wage-Harners. 
Male Be 3 Wages 
No. No. $ 

385,202] 114,548) 501,144,989 
1,234 830 521,694 
11,811] 3,380) 10,563,439 
12,359] 3,736) 11,740,750 
114,024] 44,390] 146,704,852 
184,410} 51,733) 252,459,095 
14,515} . 3,064] 20,315,361 
SOMA 353] 4,261,960 
6,995} 1,154) 9,097,156 
36,577} 5,903] 45,480,682 
43,622] 20,477) 55,869,692 
41,180] 15,764) 43,856,467 
36,154] 56,306} 72,706,435 
106,365} . 9,860} 126,050,940 
87,302 3,093] 111,294,055 
20,589} 3,681] 28,593,090 
21,402] 1,005) 25,563,038 
7,929] 2,517) 10,293,752 
13,057} 1,840} 16,100,798 
7,602 -— | 10,816,722 
43,622] 20,477) 55,869,692 
4,473 5,668 7,289 ,422 
11,059 1,592} 13,473,242 
3,275 40} 3,930,436 
1,838} 3,269) 3,359,872 
246 209 395 , 658 
376 329 614,848 
700 179 975,035 
1,132 y) 703,561 
3,933 133] 4,341,113 
2,378} 4,005) 2,337,093 
44 24 48 ,632 
193 5 Vil 198 , 263 
133 121 144,378 
141 - 207 ,337 
27 2 18,186 
470 242 713,656 
106 10 116,788 
499 343 645,948 
49 - 51,936 
3,395} 2,066] 4,410,274 
5,343 997| 7,201,415 
426 20 485 ,842 
2,458 106} 2,965,922 
25 14 29 ,333 
780} 1,136) 1,069,306 
123 19 142,196 
41,180) 15,764) 43,856,467 
74. 24 ’7 066 
93 7 116,418 
140 - 152,375 
246 71 259,720 
8,338} 5,338] 12,079,086 
6,641 265) 6,918,331 
620 62 702,658 
10,261 6,601] 4,889,077 
59 108 698 ,178 
1,095} 1,294) 2,636,691 
481 691 814,892 
914 75 989,773 
9 12 18,194 


1 Net; see pp. 450 and 451. 


po 8 
5,310,102! 


6,040 
180,029 
121,821 

2,624,257 
2,926,375 
310,673 
87,363 
140,331 
684,047 


267,643 
96,151 
153,295 
1,552,885 
422,356 
228 870 
305,265 
63,635 
44,148 
3,946,188 


267,643 
16,050 
10,325 
18,577 

2,250 
2,597 
2,684 
7,098 
31,832 
81,934 


359 
96,151 
497 


313 
327 


59,695, 997 


111,057 
2,589 , 290 
1,964,817 

16,333 ,447 
29,392,012 
1,888 ,580 
1,606 , 284 
1,383,006 
4,427,504 


7,031,894 
3,675,728 
3,540,333 
14,876,842 
9,308,886 
4,874, 982 
11,978,992 
1,810,118 

460,840 
2,137,382 


7, 031,894 
560,364 
1,546,678 
569,111 
75,092 
32,801 
36,649 
368,780 
89 237 
518,478 


278,695 


159,175 
482,376 
245,179 
1,634,993 
4,135 
41,307 
13,862 


3,675, 728 
4,882 
26,680 
7,802 


335 , 263 
455 ,229 
10,298 

27 222 

11,997 

45,095 

319 


2,638,244 
39,686,139 
44,535,406 

448 584,313 
924,598 ,851 
75 ,588 , 993 
29,142,700 
50,192,669 
140,191,084 


414,316,414 
329,114,267 
202,832,383 
261,001 ,976 
258,020,373 
90,613,004 
82,293,319 
60,124,582 
30,307,874 
26,534,207 


414,316,414 
23,644,255 
32,928,065 
14,448,510 
16,090,776 
2,364 , 882 
12,289,936 
3,676,197 
17,915,541 

145,989,909 


14,036,616 
119,198 
5,364,364 
960,373 
2,105,700 
336,610 
4,467,723 
2,769,388 
3,178,261 
1,576,485 
10,213,176 
39,689,013 
3,199,003 
48,848,507 
257,764 
6,496,375 
1,349,787 


329, 114, 267 
287,924 
329 308 
788 ,626 
710,158 
24,091,923 
92,200,617 
9,202,220 
22,034,129 

257,258 
12,202,092 
2,078 ,134 
3,135,518 

18,948 


1,431,091 
33,819,503 
29 586,833 

456,716,511 
753,334,653 
57,129,459 
17,965,397 
33,232,962 
109 ,428 , 630 


244 004,302 
122,920, 658 
163,502,261 
339 , 062,685 
247,168,476 
92,888,719 
91,863,604 
62,464,944 
39,835,657 
88,933,733 


244,004,302 
25,534,581 
29,991,944 
29,154,450 
33,920,624 

1,541,205 
3,209,337 
8,540,709 
3,130,921 
22,544,370 


9,193,982 
305,861 
1,122,560 
600,137 
1,837,401 
157,016 
4,457,409 
1,021,179 
3,825,773 
175,327 
12,716,568 
23,889,380 
1,789,857 
15,422,180 
110,196 
8,675,986 
1,135,349 


122, $20, 658 
401,478 
205 ,817 
468 ,392 
700,726 
22,004,240 
27,992,800 
3,957 ,439 
14,156,635 
2,577,181 
6,739,157 
1,531,143 
2,180,111 

23,591 


1,755,158,399| 1,492, 645,039] 3,247,803, 438 


4,069,335 
73,505 ,642 
74,122,239 

905 , 300 ,824 


1,677,933 ,504 


132,718,452 
47,108,097 
83,425,631 

249,619,714 


658,320,716 
452,034,925 
366,334,644 
600,064,661 
505 , 188 ,849 
183 501,723 
174,156,923 
122,589 ,526 
70,143,531 


115 ,467,940|1 


658,320, 716 
49,178,836 
62,920,009 
43,602,960 
50,011,400 

3,906,087 
15,499,273 
12,216,906 
21,046,462 

168,534,279 


S OO 92 S SU Go OO 


1 
2 


3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
0 


SD A SG Si > GO DS = 


23,,230,598/10 
495 ,059|11 
6,486 , 924/12 
1,560,510/13 
3,943, 101/14 
493 ,626|15 
8,925 ,132|16 
3,790,567 |17 
7,004,034|18 
1,751,812|19 
22,,929,744|20 
63,578,393/21 
4,988 ,860|22 
64,270, 687/23 
367, 960|24 
15,172,361|25 
2,485, 136|26 


452,034, $25 
689 ,402 
535,120 

1,257,018 
1,410,884 
46,096,163 
120,193,417 
13,159 ,659 
36,190,764 
2,834,439 


SB QW oF 2 St > GS OS 


18,941, 249/10 
3,609,277 11 
5,315, 629 |12 

42 539/13 
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MANUFACTURES 


ro) Groups and Kinds of Industries. Establish- Capital 
Zz ments. | Employed. 
0. $ 
Group 2.—ANIMAL Propucrs—concluded. 
Mit eather’ voods, niessiaeec ee ea eee eae 38 1,422,594 
AS} Lestherstanned..et@x acne ioe ioe 108 29,348 , 291 
16} Sausages and sausage casings.............. 35 1,488,437 
17; Slaughtering and meat packing............ 43 55,712,724 
1S Gverinks \bacsteerciee ae . .. Heath. ate tee 17 2,679,211 
Group 3.—TExTILES. 
Motalies ve Tees ORS Seek Sees 1,698} 317,275,429 
Ij) Awnings, tents and sails.....7.. 0.0.00... 49 1,918,171 
2 | PESASS eCOLLOM ANG, JUtOMy. .. sheen ceeiiaee oo e- 14 5,565,514 
S| PP Battin Oe seers emer. lees See a 8 2,461,898 
4\7 ‘Carpets, mats ang Tugss, .o os oes. ee oe 17 4,037,183 
OP Clovwings aNen Sa ACbOL yore tae lela oee ee 188 25,826,383 
6| Clothing, women’s factory......:......... 885 21,972,236 
di @ordage rope ana twine... micelles: 11 15,679,509 
SUE CORSELSIA sksaug trian ceins Aarne ee Es 16 4,129,882 
S| sCottontand woolkwasteln .. seeks. 8 1,192,898 
10) SGottontzoodswinze:sa4...08 < . daca nee 16 878,754 
Il Cottontthreadste, perce... fae ee ee one 5 4,154,658 
AZ| eCottonwyarnandiclovht..,...> frit. 38 83,439,179 
13| Dyeing, cleaning and laundry work........ 350 17,278,327 
Ja tilaxcldréssedi acme cc Ce eee 13 307,723 
15) urnishine goods;aments;... iovaseeenoes.. - 139 17,616,262 
MGie elatsandleanse-. coher eee Se eee 138 7,107,380 
17} Hosiery, knit goods and fabric gloves...... 167 51,609,116 
ISi-eiinemsoods:. ee fee eae. ee ee ee 6 1,074,854 
19] Miscellaneous textiles, n.e.s................ 6 2,873,281 
28| Oiled and waterproof clothing............. 13 985 , 224 
PLS eOOUS:. eh cette s- e ee ee 12 10,019,519 
Pe VP NCOOMORCLOLEL NER Joi otets.« . <nfeink sete ween 54 20,785,523 
25s a NVOOLLEMTOOd SH ersacr. -. nee eae eee ee 28 7,994,200 
24s Wioolleniyarnsten.teee co uc ie ee 17 8,417,695 
Group 4.—Woop AND Paper Propucrts. 
TROtaht fea... ce Phacet ss ae ee ee 6,751] $29,589,278 
1} Beekeeper’s and poultrymen’s supplies..... - 6 32,127 
Side LUSprINGiNe. hole Ree ae... coe eer ete ee 13 172,278 
SMe OStSand CAnOCs sis. seen eon 98 1,616,908 
4, Boxes and bags, paper........6... 200..4.... 105 15,281,084 
5| Boxes and packing cases............-...... 124 9,523,699 
6| Carriages, wagons and sleighs............. 450 7,790,739 
%7| Carriage and wagon materials............. 0) 1,058,050 
Sim Clothesipins.seee, ate de eee a 3 140,776 
Sim Coftinsiand casketses. 4... pee oe 36 2,991,223 
1GbiCoopersre..o ur. teee cen. se 80 1,994,010 
AD pelixcel sir... chttece ek hace ee ee 10 265,600 
12} Furniture and upholstering................ 331 34,070,226 
Asie Wastswtrees ano peas aes eee eee 13 1,045,940 
14; Lithographing and engraving.............. 112 15,909,878 
15) Miscellaneous wood products.............. 72 3,640,138 
1GiPRaner'coods, nieisute.. 0.90. eee ne 27 3,507,774 
17} Planing mills, sash and door i a etc. 727 49 413,163 
18} Printing and bookbinding sxnishe lee bok ptr <te s 812 32,695,864 
19] Printing and publishing... 50h ee hens oner 701 50,858,011 
PEt Pulp-and papers 3 ie a eo ee ee 115} 501,184,714 
%1| Roofing paper, wallboard, etc............. 10 4 227,392 
aman alls... Mees Ue. . c c/o cee ce te, 2,780} 175,186,704 
AO REODOLLINE: FOOCS Fy celts. orc ac Re ae eae 19 1,838,758 
24| Stationery and envelopes.................. 29 4,414,027 
25| Stereotyping and electrotyping............ 22 1,024,354 
AO taWallinaper. ic seen sbliae oon c ch ee ba 4 4,063,852 
Sal SEV OOGEN WATE. Mie ec seco h Le eee 8 634,854 
251 TE WMOOU-tUENING tae. see ue... noe ee ee 26 1,500,818 
291 eA LouheminGustriesse ane... teekeeieee no. 9 3,506,317 
Group 5.—IRoN AND ITs Propucts 
Potable. 8.c.. pPe AE PRA hind 4 530 RGM Meee ee 1,142} 597,982,098 
TheAcriculturalamplements.....ceee eee ee ee 69 78,947,274 
AlseautomMobiles, -eeeenn =) 6 2: SE | Pree 11 82,791,968 
AMeAULOMODIle suppHes =: eee eee tree 77 10,501,725 
4] Bicycles and motorcycles................. is 2,576,222 


6.—Statistics of the Numbers, Capital, Employees, Salaries and Wages, Cost of 


con 


Salaried Employees. 


Male. 


No. 


Female. 


No. 


Salaries. 


$ 


178,241 
756,911 
73,903 
5,118,148 
174,068 


15,890,317 
170,224 
257,877 
161,992 
273 ,487 

2,619,749 
3,039 809 
253,092 
435,563 


259,106 
161,467 


34,865. 789 


38,728 
101 ,888 
1,145,617 
530,164 
319,048 
47,521 
8,496 
129,190 
86,893 
29,258 
2,002,774 
93,664 
1,959,226 
254,632 
273,738 
2,055 , 246 
3,586,372 
9,163,128 
7,492,040 
333,159 
3,889,747 
70,740 
540,084 
160,494 
421,391 
25,270 
69,125 
38,156 


26,346, 010 
2,548 ,069 
3,913,865 

751,264 
66,772 
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Materials and Value of Products of Canadian Manufacturing Industries, 1926— 


tinued. 


Waye-Earners. 
Power 
installed. 


Value of Products. 


Net. 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


HP: 


71120—27 


Cost of Cost 
Fuel of 
used Materials. 
$ $ 
6,539 1,036,668 
422,674 18,869,383 
11,988 1,449,120 
944,570 139,200,096 
15,240 1,222,150 
3, 540,333) 202,832,383 
8,546 1,325, 702 
21,561 LOTT oue 
14,017 1,218,331 
77,817 1,515,052 
102 , 235 21,944,919 
55,383 28,760,191 
49.425 7,566,817 
9,241 2,241,554 
8,214 1,830,029 
9 ,534 985,746 
20,201 2,360,350 
989 ,936 44 265,529 
878,085 2,104,176 
1,666 58 523 
72,763 16,244,847 
65,471 6,770,526 
519,382 29 , 212,849 
14,442 317,694 
Wd SiH 2,062,996 
9,886 606,680 
102,676 3,472,965 
820,242 8,680,304 
71,834 2,947,112 
95,399 4,062,118 
14,876,842| 261,001,976 
584 15,757 
Div 64,629 
8,975 437,059 
85,756 7,646,800 
46,160 4,691,008 
113,791 2,976,142 
15,7712 584,450 
60 50,518 
21,744 1,108,988 
16,333 1,702,968 
2,394 78,337 
365,915 11,364,955 
11,016 208 ,532 
57,877 4,933,456 
18,656 1,372),357 
26,410 2,005,279 
202 , 283 22,787,229 
148,325 10,446,235 
319,444 13,757,474 
12,683,020 85,365,465 
80,879 2,702,658 
499 ,085 78,921,416 
9,187 797,777 
18,404 3,204 ,067 
15,648 164,335 
41,534 1,141,487 
1,306 210,480 
4,805 493 ,661 
60,306 1,768,457 
9,308,886) 258,020,373 
626,419 18,160,336 
650,658 89,372,095 
183 ,994 7,730,136 
27,159 747,119 


1,185,038 


1,310,207 


163,502,261 
906,738 


2,791,350 
2,944,759 


339, 062, 685 


247,168,476 
20,108,878 
44,226,361 

6,184,829 
.. 706,539 


fo) 

Gross. 7 
$ 

2,221 ,706|14 


27,747 ,605|15 
2,130, 606/16 
167,127 ,091}17 
2,532 ,357/18 


366,334, 644 
2,232,440 
14,072,099 
2,404,251 
3,152,800 
41,784,131 
50,658,319 
10,574, 682 
4,048,926 
2,390,198 
1,524, 106/10 
4,538, 217/11 
76,274,257 |12 
17, 642,268|13 
176,327|14 
26,394,517|15 
13,671, 126/16 
53,675,759|17 
515 ,935|18 
2,691,529|19 
1,157 ,182|20 
8,507, 153|21 
15,503 ,083|22 
5,738,462(23 
7,006,877 |24 


SS GO @2 S> St he Go OS 


600,064, 661 
45,359 
211,151 
1,576,276 
15,528,882 


eo) 
NI 
a 
w 
Cw 
for) 
fo) 
BS BD a2 So St he GO OO 


228 ,750)11 
31,293 442/12 
761 822/13 
15,098 534/14 
3,710,853 }15 
4,429 419/16 
43 ,426,403]17 
32,536, 389/18 
57 ,042,223)19 
215,370,274/20 
4,774,528)21 
135,182 , 592/22 
1,434 337/23 
5,722 ,843|24 
1,078 , 667/25 
3,005 003/26 
552,277|27 
1,172 ,026/28 
2,929,554 129 


505,188, 849 
38,269,214 
133,598,456 
13,914,965 
1,453,658 


bm GS DO 
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6.—Statistics of the Numbers, Capital, Employees, Salaries and Wages, Cost of 


con- 
| Salaried Employees. 
re} Groups and Kinds of Industries. Establish- Capital 
A Employed. Salaries. 
Grovur 5.—IRON AND Its PRopucTs—con. $ $ 
5| Boilers, tanks and engines..... SS | Be eee 8,880,350 542,601 
6| Castings and forgings..........0+++eseeeeee 91,193,541 4,902,121 
"| Hardware and tools..........0++eesee rere 32,103,226 1,548 ,837 
8| Iron and steel products, .€.S.....+-+-.++6- 10,772,202 1,056,330 
O) Machinery. .: ee ti tcc senna se ase oe cl 59,711,942 3,533,665 
10| Railway rolling stock..........--eeeeeeees 82,024,510 3,256,241 
11| Sheet metal products.........--:se+esse ee 32,484,762 2,154,172 
12| Steel and rolled products, pig iron, ferro- 
alloys, Cb) os 70S i.e cos cee dete a sence elt 86,987,454 1,261,971 
13) Wire and wire goods...........eeeseeeeeees 19,006,922 810,102 
Group 6.—Non-Frrrovus Murat Propvucts. 
Totals ee re re eee seserbies wiobetavenscelsi e's aye 202,503,426 10, 608,057 
4| Aluminium products...........+++eeeee eee 3,930,336 116,594 
®2| Brass and copper products......-..+++++e+- 20,764,404 1,521,160 
3| Electrical apparatus and supplies........... 80,323,534 6,276,321 
4| Lead, tin and zinc products.............++- 4,241,731 257,870 
5| Miscellaneous non-ferrous metal products... 918 ,420 101,423 
6| Non-ferrous smelting and refining.........- 81,779,240 1,240,936 
¥! Precious metal products..........+++++25 10,545,761 1,093,753 
Grovur 7.—Non-Mertattic MINERAL 
PRODUCTS. 
ROG ALE he a oe Oe aire ee rics lowe le of 261, 724,184 6,423, 911 
1} Aerated and mineral water.........-+++++- 10,695,527 731,092 
2| Asbestos and allied products...........-.. 2,773 433 117,600 
Ul OVS sat (in aed Gh. 5 ok DO NOG GU 00a 30.4. Se EIOONIG c 41,380,000 272,770 
4) Cement products. ......... 5002. ececeeeees 2,857,752 206 ,087 
5| Clay products, domestic. .........+.+see+: 28,152,062 673,657 
6| Clay products from imported. Claivase hese 2,849,558 206,126 
irdltmet: Otol coh lee nee a titer iran Sree katt i acGIo oO racy 24,769,899 99 ,590 
8| Gas, illuminating and fuel...........+-+++- 55,573,267 1,390,861 
9| Glass products.........0cerecceseeceeseree 11,482,823 535,770 
Lp eg i]e (Fe. JPOP SOR A.) . PE atten Bien a 5,825,809 157,950 
11| Miscellaneous non-metallic products........ 8,926,857 310,201 
12) Petroleum products..........+--+sseeeeees 57,178,125 1,106,757 
TAGE eval Poe gteh ie) Ly Oop Saar ictona.ts Goer Ora © 2,782,728 121,014 
14l WSand-time brick Vayeel....50. PRRs So eel 1,082,577 42,330 
15| Stone, ornamental and monumental........ 5,443,767 452,106 
Grovr 8.—CHEMICALS AND ALLIED PRODUCTS. 
TOTALS aes Fe ete dee CRB cel N eb oc ok 133, 407,891 8,015, 625 
1| Acids, alkalis, salts and compressed gases. 38 ,389 ,663 993 ,007 
2| Coal tar and its products..........++.++++- 4,147,163 80,314 
3| Explosives, ammunition, fireworks, 
TTA TO oC eo arte 9 RRO coo a OL Oeroeon 16,857,120 853,732 
A aeBortilizerss heathen aie waeiiteietetei te: ois 54° 1,891,054 74,380 
5| Inks, dyes and colours...........++++-+:00: 2,729,166 391,271 
6| Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations 17,194,519 1513 ,1300 
"| Miscellaneous chemical industries.......... 9,739 ,972 1,148,099 
8| Paints, pigments and varnishes............ 22,890,807 AO 00d, 
9| Soaps, washing compounds and toilet 
preparations.......... cece cece reece ences 17,351,378 1,172,790 
10} Wood distillates and extracts...........+-- 2,217,049 31,805 
Group 9.—MIScELLANEOUS INDUSTRIES. 
MiaGalt ncn Seen pet ew cert teet = ose i, 109, 669,565 5,602,544 
1| Advertising and other novelties.........-. 135,845 23 ,805 
2| Artificial feathers and flowers........-.-+- 292,116 56,105 
3| Bridge building...............eeeeeeeeeeee 17 ,236 535 1,514,718 
-4| Brooms, brushes and mops..........+-++++ 3,966, 269 434,541 
Rt! FinthONS..cis fous ess ssc oee oh dee ewaleneste pgs 1,390,717 148 ,208 
6| Candles and tapers.........-+ee seco eeeeeee 475,747 18,160 
4] Fountain pens............ceccssscnecereses 1,723 ,016 92,776 
8| Ice, artificial..............-..seeee eee eees 4,653,742 78,105 
*9| Jewel cases and silverware cabinets........ 199,696 19,487 
10| Mattresses and springs.........se+sseeeees 6,597,910 523 ,228 
11| Motion pictures.......... cece reece ce eeees 467,314 69,513 
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Materials and Value of Products of Canadian Manufacturing Industries, 1926— 


tinued. 


Wage-Earners. 
Power 
installed. 


Cost of 
Fuel 
used. 


Cost 
of 
Materials. 


—— | | [| SS TS LS 
— 


71120—273 


$ 


90,798 
1,623 ,363 
392,401 
78,963 
358 ,930 
1,467,379 
468 ,631 


3,169,997 
170,194 


4,874,982 


3,793,023 


58,665 


11,978,992 
114,184 
36,008 
2,675,162 
49,695 
1,826,203 
958,196 
539,318 
1,017,929 
178 ,002 
738,918 
102,015 
3,374,931 
307,093 
37,971 
23,367 


1,810,118 
623,641 
113 ,452 


182,675 
12,377 
21,963 
80,459 

119,898 

215,910 


264,745 
174,998 


460,840 
168 

440 
26,601 
11/312 
4'875 
2830 
12/591 
295 
50,244 
1,650 


$ 


2,576,122 
27,250,473 

7,151,242 

4,638,614 
13,455,829 
38,053,559 
20,931,052 


19,912,723 
8,041,073 


90,613,004 
801,835 
11,810,686 
30,195,935 
3,766,648 
344,196 
39,237,657 
4,456,047 


82,293,319 
3,053 ,477 
750,907 


880,041 


520,218 
9,744,081 
6,226,100 
4,884,559 


3,004,413 
51,172,159 


197,400 
1,359,964 


60,124,582 
13,360,268 
1,859,879 


6,827,317 
1,047,641 
1,069 ,957 
5,552,699 
5,513 ,884 
13,105,367 


10,959,995 
827,575 


30,307,874 
66,746 
144309 
8,562,149 
1,745,835 
358,979 
238,826 
373,255 
89,825 
48,168 
4,178,874 
144,633 


SD QW 2 Gd St > GO 09 


Value of Products. 
fo) 
Net. Gross. S 
$ $ 
2,767,086 5,343,208] 5 
42,985,325 70,235,798 {6 
15,678,453 22,829 , 695) .7 
6,311,137 10,949, 751|°8 
24,924,190 38,380,019] ‘9 
34,652,493 72,706 ,052110 
18,145,982 39,077,034/411 
21,270,842 41,183 565/12 
9,206,361 17,247, 434/13 
92,888,719} 183,501,723 
1,115,975 1,917,810) 4 
10,217,950 22,028,636] 2 
39,571,373 69,767,308] 3 
1,417 ,448 5,184,096] 4 
654,316 998,512) 5 
33,615,909 72,853 ,566| 6 
6,295,748 10,751,795) 4 
91,863,604] 174,156,923 
4,353 ,027 7,406 ,504 
779,187 1,530,094 
13,018,283 13,013 , 283 
1,664,201 2,544,242 
10,357 ,3823 10,357 53238 
1,519,296 2,039,514 
5,517,393 15,261,474 
12,038,760 18,264,860 
6,785,710 11,670,269 
3,781,484 3,781 ,484/10 
5,608 , 245 8,612 ,658/12 
20,024,152 71,196,311}12 
2,049,545 2,049 545/13 
432 ,272 629 ,672)14 
8,939,726 5,799,690] 15 
62,464,944] 122,589,526 
16,872,054 30,232,322] 1 
1,228,174 3,088,053] 2 
5,327,908 12,155,220] 3 
401,948 1,449,589] 4 
1,749,988 2,819,945] 5 
9,829,776 15,382,475! 6 
6,337,280 11,851,164) 7 
11,697,870 24,803 ,237| 8 
8,112,533 19,072,528! 9 
907,418 1,734,993110 
39,835,657 70,143,531 
96,3852 163,098) 1 
272,734 417,043) 2 
7,474,834 16,036,983) 3 
2,270,839 4,016,674] 4 
729 ,974 1,088,953] 5 
139 ,219 378,045] 6 
710,182 1,083,437] 7 
1,219,954 1,309,779] 8 
111,265 159,433] 9 
3,960,696 8,139, 87010 
129,132 3,765\11 
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6.—Statistics of the Numbers, Capital, Employees, Salaries and Wages, Cost of 


con- 
Salaried Employees. 
6 Groups and Kinds of Industries. Establish- Capital ——— 
A ments. Employed, Male. |Female.| Salaries. 
Grovr 9.—MISscELLANEOUS No. $ No. No. $ 
Inp ustRIES—conclided. 

12} Musical instruments and materials......... 45 13,653,107 218 99 661,487 
ISeetri POratonsa. tan. oes cw te oom eee. os 0) 780,923 22 8 50,148 
14} Regalias and society emblems............. 11 208 ,730 11 6 29,050 
15| Scientific and professional equipment...,.. PA 14,879 ,830 157 80 491,788 
16) Shipbuilding and repairs................... 41 40,270,657 433 55 1,019,051 
Mic mstampsand stencils: av... soneseesiesine one 29 564,714 53 19 98 ,943 
18} Statuary, art goods and church supplies... . 22 502,599 24 12 56,196 
19} Store and display fixtures................. 3) 249,776 Is 4 23,356 
20) suLOys ang SamMeswer aah... MAME em ee a ack 13 303 ,977 18 7 40,078 
guise wpewrlter SUDDITCS.c. se se temin. heirs ces 4 492 ,567 25 9 92,371 
22insUmmbrellasiand parasolsamasaceeeee eis 9 484 ,592 19 5 48,430 
PB WW AINWCGy el ORs Oath KOR ERBAISIED, Be, WS oad vo neolo soso. 3 139,191 17 - 13,000 


Group 10-CENTRAL ELECTRIC STATIONS. Total. 1,057) 756,220,066) 4,854 950 9,126,278 


Continued from page 413. 


many water powers are situated near tidal waters, there is an opportunity in this 
country for the expansion and establishment of new chemical industries. Electric 
refining, at first applied to copper only, is now being extended to all the metals, 
and electric current is also employed in their extraction from the ores. The pro- 
duction of aluminium, of cyanamid, of new refractory materials and of graphite 
have already created large industries. The fixation of nitrogen with its many 
subsidiary industries, such as the manufacture of nitric acid, ammonium nitrate and 
explosives, the reduction of magnesium and the production of innumerable chemical 
compounds are now also under commercial development. The development of 
cheap electrical power has contributed to the advance of industries using electro- 
thermic reactions, the intense heat which it is possible to develop by electrical means 
being an especially advantageous factor. The manufacture of chemicals during 
the war period represented enormous figures, and even in 1926 the output reached 
a total value of $122,589,526. The products include commodities of such funda- 
mental importance as fertilizers, calctum carbide, cyanamid, soap, paints, varnishes 
and wood distillates. 


Central Electric Stations.—Beginning with 1926, central electric stations 
have been taken out of group 9—Miscellaneous Industries—and shown as a separate 
group. ‘The purpose of the separation is to facilitate the presentation of the statistics 
of the power installed in manufacturing establishments. Practically all other 
industries produce either wholly finished goods or products which are used as mater- 
ials for further processes of manufacture. The product of the central electric 
station industry is not a material in the same sense, but is electrical energy which 
supplies the power for many of the manufacturing processes, as well as for mining 
enterprises, electric railways and the various lighting and domestic services. Included 
in the establishments reported as central electric stations, in addition to the plants 
where power is generated from water, steam or some other primary source, are 
numerous distributing plants which buy power at high voltage from the generating 
establishments and transform and distribute it to local consumers. In such cases, 
where the distributing stations are separate organizations from the generating 
system, there is therefore a duplication in the gross revenue reported from the sale of 
power. The economic function performed by the distributing station is similar 
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pres and Value of Products of Canadian Manufacturing Industries, 1926— 
eluaea. 


Wage-Harners. ite C ost of C ost Value of Products. 
; ue O ; 
Male Se Wages installed. used. Materials. Net. Gross ma 
No No $ Hee $ $ $ $ 

2,650 218 8,090,212 4,719 127,812 4,510,560 6,362,733 10,873 , 283|12 
Pres 2 229,118 727 2,488 834,121 659 ,080 993 , 20113 
20 46 51,721 21 838 101,703 146,351 248 054/14 
521 331 866,913 1,590 46,467 3,772,298 4,804,292 8,576 ,590}15 
4,310 6 4,881,739 23,155 154,411 4,148,310 8,817,323 12,965, 633/16 
152 12 191,460 116 3,260 83 ,029 421 ,707 504,736]17 
120 115 226,110 99 4,849 296 , 239 446,334 742,,573)18 
79 11 80, 294 78 1,488 135,717 154,346 290 ,063}19 
72 47 84,539 103 2,419 242 ,728 235,989 478 ,717|20 
35 15 61,914 141 4,101 235 ,885 278 ,882 514,767/21 
39 108 103 ,494 39 259 451,110 321,901 773 ,011/22 
26 4 28,048 71 1,442 44,575 71,538 116, 113/23 

7,602 — | 10,816,722 3,946,188] 2,137,382 26,534,207 88,933,733] 115,467,940 


e 


to that of a manufacturing industry which transforms materials to meet the require- 
ments of the consumer. Therefore the cost of power purchased by distributing 
stations is regarded as a cost of material, and a figure of net revenue is given from 
which all duplications are eliminated. This treatment has been applied to the 
figures for 1926, and introduces a slight element of incomparability with figures for 
previous years. 


The principal statistics of each of the manufacturing industries of Canada 
during 1926 are presented in Table 6. 


Subsection 2.—Manufactures classified by the Purpose of the Products. 


Production of Manufactured Goods according to the Purpose Classifi- 
cation.—In addition to the classification according to the chief component mater- 
ial of the products, used by the industrial census in detailed presentation, a parallel 
classification, based on the chief purpose of the products, was applied for the first 
time to the census returns of 1922 and is presented for the years 1922 to 1925 in 
summary form and for 1926 in more detail in Table 7. 


During the period covered by the table, the gross production of the food indus- 
tries dropped from 27-5 p.c. of the total of all industries in 1922 to 24-1 p.c. in 1926. 
On the other hand the gross production of the group “‘vehicles and vessels’, which 
includes automobiles, rose from 6-3 p.c. of the total for 1922 to 9-2 p.c. in 1926. 
Producers’.materials also rose from 26 p.c. to 28-8 p.c. The percentage of the 
clothing industries remained about stationary, being 9-4 p.c. in 1926 as compared 
with 9-7 p.c. in 1922. 


In analysing the relative standing of the two purpose groups which are perhaps 
of greatest interest, it is noted that the gross production of the food industries in 
1926 was 24 p.c. of the output of Canadian manufacturing concerns, as compared 
with an output of 9-4 p.c. for the clothing industries. The greater production of the 
food group was in part due to the higher cost of raw materials, the value added by 
manufacturing being 13-5 p.c. of the total for all industries in the case of the food 
group and 9-8 p.c. for the clothing group. The clothing industries gave employ- 
ment to approximately 4,000 more employees than the food industries. 
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7.—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, classified accord- 


1 For details for the years 1922-1925 see previous editions of the 


393; 1925, p. 410; 1926, p. 396; 1927-28, p. 426. 


ing to the Purpose of the Principal Product, by Main Groups for 1922-251 and in 
detail for 1926. 
(All establishments irrespective of the number of employees.) 
Kstab- ; Net Gross 
: : ; Em- Salaries Cost of 
Purpose Headings. lish- Capital. ; Value of Value of 
Han ployees.| and Wages. | Materials. Producieikt Produees: 
1922. No. $ No. $ $ $ $ 

Mota ess. Ais acs eee ee 22, 18413,125,772,761| 462,573} 497,113, 554)1,280,527,079/1,159,316,687 |2,439,843, 766 
Pood cu. teens 8,245] 341,662,489] 66,444] 67,306,446] 490,731,438] 181,434,270] 672,165,708 
Drink and tobacco... 496] 104,047,461} 13,402] 13,777,986] 33,027,203) 66,502,616] 99,529,819 
Clothing: . >. “ten ae 1,279] 175,076,687| 70,931] 65,595,519] 118,749,053] 117,804,140] 236,553,193 
Personal utilities..... 936| 56,060,262} 16,904) 17,080,049] 21,879,031) 35,379,445] 57,258,476 
House furnishings..... 600} 75,168,053] 18,032} 19,861,883] 24,956,960] 38,004,090] 62,961,050 
Books and stationery.} 1,557] 82,240,691} 28,103] 36,920,804] 27,190,071] 71,928,898] 99,118,969 
Vehicles and vessels..| 1,116] 158,708,055] 26,865] 33,488,604] 86,057,295] 67,020,630] 153,077,925 
Producers’ materials.| 5,285/1,011,268,819] 135,845] 139,533,410] 316,400,400] 319,818,227] 636,218,627 
Industrial equipment.| 2,640/1,116,579,810} 85,178] 102,487,465] 158,571,274] 259,472,307] 418,043,581 
Miscellaneous......... 30| 4,960,434 869} 1,061,388] 2,964,354] 1,952,064] 4,916,418 

1923. 

Ota we he 225042 135380,322,990| 525,267] 571,470, 028)1,470,140,139 |1,511,025,375|2, 781,165,514 
Food St ae odes 8,227| 345,764,285) 77,298) 69,336,584) 495,485,972) 182,097,169] 677,588, 141 
Drink and tobacco... 520| 109,441,567} 14,081] 14,471,362] 32,859,736] 68,500,186] 101,359,932 
Ologhing iy 26. hie 2,032| 191,932,116] 83,124] 76,858,924] 131,566,228] 137,373,130] 268,939,358 
Personal utilities..... 358| 46,847,531] 10,301] 11,934,908] 21,578,596] 24,683,219] 46,261,815 
House furnishings..... 585| 64,280,384] 16,105] 17,515,203} 28,195,716| 33,963,681] 57,159,397 
Books and stationery.| 1,536] 91,136,337] 29,071] 38,789,470] 29,761,991] 73,093,813] 102,855,804 
Vehicles and vessels..| 1,040} 214,335,369] 37,748] 50,041,177] 140,518,004] 86,573,861] 227,091,865 
Producers’ materials.| 5,859/1,194,469,979| 171,513] 189,540,284] 408,382,495] 436,047,201} 844,429,786 
Industrial equipment.| 2,332]1,093,181,458} 81,698] 98,500,993] 171,172,490] 256,679,961] 427,852,451 
Miscellaneous......... 153] 28,933,924] 4,333] 4,531,123] 15,618,901] 12,013,064] 27,681,965 

1924. 

Totalig.s. d BRAT eS 22,178|3,538,813,460| 508,503] 559,884,045 |1,438,409,681 |1,256,643,901 |2,695,053,582 
Food SO een te 8,036) 864,420,646] 74,721) 73,119,482] 515,708,299) 187,005,602] 702,713,901 
Drink and tobacco. | 518| 124,000,298} 14,702} 15,748,590] 39,159,283) 72,718,494] 111,877,777 
JOC NG. eg sachs 1,956] 197,041,969} 81,729] 75,380,919] 130,130,048] 130,813,958] 260,944,006 
Personal utilities..... 341] 48,367,616] 9,547) 11,057,386) 20,304,177] 21,511,207) 41,815,384 
House furnishings..... 587| 64,787,015} 15,820) 17,142,226] 22,448,984) 32,495,853) 54,944,837 
Books and stationery | 1,690] 100,017,954] 29,486] 40,212,100] 32,360,935] 74,911,094] 107,272,029 
Vehicles and vessels. 980} 205,551,891) 34,149] 44,977,607) 117,515,075] 77,888,209] 195,403,284 
Producers’ materials.| 5, 716]1,251,962,266|] 163,523| 176,646,967| 384,533,201] 383,226,055] 767,759,256 
Industrial equipment.| 2, 204]1,149,628,422) 80,406] 100,883,940] 160,470,513] 264,765,817| 425,236,330 
Miscellaneous......... 150} 33,035,383] 4,420] 4,714,828] 15,779,166] 11,307,612] 27,086,778 

1925. 

MOC aac ae eee 22, 331|3,808,309,981| 544,225} 596,015, 171|1,587,665,408 1,360,879,907|2,948,545,315 
FiOOG som. das Oe Peis 2 8,264] 373,825,362} 84,596] 74,946,850| 579,235,628] 194,189,294] 773,424,922 
Drink and tobacco.. 543] 182,329,719] 14,985] 16,184,956] 45,204,177| 72,247,726] 117,451,903 
Clothing S50. 1,820] 203,546,060] 84,197] 77,458,211] 141,218,864] 134,493,045] 275,711,909 
Personal utilities..... 369] 48,340,883} 9,675) 11,370,442} 21,861,904) 22,187,650] 44,049,554 
House furnishings.... . 548} 63,734,869] 15,468] 16,475,111! 24,101,107] 33,036,414] 57,137,521 
Books and stationery.| 1,644} 103,942,573] 30,499] 40,928,979] 33,184,517| 76,681,341| 109,865,858 
Vehicles and vessels... 944) 260,962,556] 46,700} 61,847,302} 139,327,253] 103,706,994) 243,034,247 
Producers materials. 5,723}1,349,435,816] 170,860] 187,777,736] 418,569,586] 435,004,736] 853,574,322 
Industrial equipment.| 2,319]1,242,146,247| 82,955} 104,411,931] 170,162,687] 277,016,343| 447,179,030 
Miscellaneous......... 157} 30,045,896] 4,290] - 4,613,653] 14,799,685] 12,316,364] 27,116,049: 


Canada Year Book as follows:—1924, 


* Intusionsie is: tt). e663 
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7.—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, classified accord- 
ing to the Purpose of the Principal Product, by Main: Groups for 1922-25 and in 
detail for 1926—concluded. 


(All establishments irrespective of the number of employees.) 


Purpose Headings. 


Ce ee ee 


Milk products........ 
Oils and fats......... 
Sugar industries...... 


Miscellaneous......... 
Drink and 


Beverages, alcoholic.. 
Beverages, non-alco- 

NOC Rees Seb kY 
MN OWACCOM EE Use tes. ke 


Clothing........ 
Boots and shoes...... 


sonal furnishings... . 
Gloves and mitts..... 
Hats and caps........ 
Knitted goods........ 
Waterproofs.......... 
Miscellaneous textiles, 

MIB AM Eee. fetes s 


Personal utilities. 
Jewelry and time- 
pieces...... he A 
Recreational supplies. 
Personal utilities, 
TILER, Alisa’ Ae 


House furnish- 
trite here 
Books and sta- 
tionery 
Vehicles and ves- 


Producers’ 
materials...... 
Farm materials...... 
Manufacturers’ 
materials........... 
Building materials.... 
General materials... . 


Industrial 

equipment.... 
Farming equipment. . 
Manufacturing equip- 
Trading equipment... 
Service equipment.... 
Light, heat and power 
equipment......... 
General equipment... 


Miscellaneous... 


3,981,569,590 


1,404,509, 475 


1,002,194,148 


1,313,175, 892 


Capital. 


394,159, 943 
145,076,693 
28,868,071 


35,611,948 


137,139,189 
80,315,948 


14,373,985 
42,449,256 


211,149,085 


45 ,808 ,270 
13,321,668 


20,151,608 
50, 497, 988 


10,745,457 
15,795,842 


23,956,689 


60,277,954 
108,582,186 
271, 239,055 


1,891,054 


328 , 209 ,481 
72,214,792 


78,979,401 
60,757,882 


984 , 384,875 
146,921,610 


30,838, 823 


107,008 
58 ,489 
16,881 


206, 672,939 
221 


118,162, 452 


Cost 
of 
Materials. 


Net Gross 
Value of Value of 
Products. | Products. 
$ $ 


653,850, 933/1,755,158,399 |1,452,645,039|3,247,803,438 


78,143,619 
33,430,240 
5,622,837 


4,113,994 
14,081,131 
12,398 ,490 

137,880 
4,071,404 
2,020,409 
2,267,234 


16,817,622 
7,020,691 


2,174,141 
7,622,790 


85,361,018 
20,168,927 
4.398.731 
33,549,751 
1,103 7348 
4’066,982 
13,311,796 

290,227 
8,541,256 
12,470,247 


3,692,127 
4,271,539 


4,506,581 


16, 858,549 
43,781, 918 
70,315,573 


210,427 
127,124,606 


62,800,640 
16,537,266 


12,644,898 
12,806 ,605 
1,021,595 
5,314,628 


52,650,393 
33,724,373 


5, 266, 956 


581, 403, 701 
225,239,526 


22,034,129 
19 984,265 


45,115,122 
18,124,707 


4,403 , 264 
22,587,151 


158, 935, 630 


34,305,099 
12,459,350 


69,191,511 


14,181,312 


22,673,689 
34,575,475 


178, 558, 815 


453,319,993 


1,047,641 


292 ,859 ,036 


128 132,271 
31,281,045 


240, 231,533 


18,176,093 


13,664,361 
611,202 
10,874,857 


127, 237,230 


69, 667,790 
16,107,849 


201,819,393 
84,120,542 
14,156,635 


14,040,934 
28,608 ,481 
31,950,239 

205,817 
15,689,392 
4,750,542 
8,296,811 


783,220,094 
309,360,068 
36,190,764 


34,025,199 
169,257,697 
133 ,353 ,076 

535,120 

65,132,273 

19,405,360 

15,963,537 


85, 780,145 
37,695,159 


5,488,376 
42,596,610 


147, 616, 042 
34,720,808 
9,316,338 


53,694,382 
1,531,143 


139,895, 267 
55,819,866 


9,891,640 
65,183,761 


306,551,672 
69 ,025 ,907 
21,775,688 


122,885,893 
3,609,277 
14,088,169 
53,675,759 
1,157,182 
20,333,797 
49,724,101 


10,911,228 
12,786,347 


26,026,526 


16,166,625 
25,487,509 


6,407,013 
7,235,282 


11,845,214 


32,679, 963 
81,543, 751 
119,505,351 


55,353, 652 
116,119,226 
298,064,166 
935,766, 746 

1,449,589 
618,718,734 


251,404,044 
64,194,379 


482,446,753 
401,948 


325 ,859 , 698 
123 271,773 
32,913,334 


542,915, 034 
38 314,573 
39,141,841 

2,782,443 
27,441,520 


296,558,119 
138,676,538 


29,190, 480 


302,683,501 
20,138,480 


25,477,480 
2,171,241 
16,566,663 


169,320,889 
69,008,748 


13,082,631 
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Subsection 3.—Manufactures classified by Origin of the Materials. 


Classification of Manufacturing Production according to the Origin of 
the Materials Worked Upon.—The principal statistics of the manufactures of 
Canada, classified upon the basis of ‘‘origin’’, are presented in Table 8 for the years 
1924 to 1926. By this means Canadian manufacturing production may be analysed 
from a new angle, one by means of which interesting comparisons may be made with 
the external trade classification according to origin. 


The manufacturing statistics for 1924 were the first to be analysed upon the 
origin basis. While the period available for review only covers, therefore, the short 
space of the three years 1924 to 1926, interesting changes have taken place in the 
relative importance of the industries based on materials from the different origins. 
Since the purpose of such a comparison is to discover the relative importance of the 
manufactures developed to work upon materials from the different origins, the ~ 
figures of net value of products or the value added to the raw materials by the 
manufacturing processes will give a more accurate measure of the importance of 
the industrial groups than the figures of gross value of products. The values added 
by the manufacture of materials of farm origin, while increasing in amount, have 
dropped from 30-7 p.c. of the total for all industries in 1924 to 28-5 p.c. in 1926. 
Similarly, industries of the forest origin group have decreased from 23-8 p.c. in 1924 
to 22-6 p.c. in 1926. The values added by industries of the mineral origin group on 
the other hand have increased from 27-9 p.c. of the total for all industries in 1924 
to 33-0 p.c. in 1926. This rapid increase in the relative importance of the industries 
of the mineral origin group is probably due to anumber of influences. The expansion 
of themotor vehicle industry, increasing activity in construction which absorbs 
large quantities of steel, cement and various other manufactured mineral products, 
and the development of metallurgical plants in Canada are some factors in the growing 
importance of the mineral group of industries. Another factor in this trend is the 
growing appreciation and development of the wealth of the mineral resources of 
Canada. Not only do the various mining activities make the raw materials for 
mineral industries more readily available, but those activities also require large 
quantities of machinery, electrical apparatus and other finished products of mineral 
origin. 

In the year 1926, the industries of the mineral origin group exceeded those of 
any other group in the net value of products with 33-0 p.c. of the total, as compared 
with 28-5 p.c. for the farm and 22-6 p.c. for the forest origin groups. These three 
principal groups stood in the same order of importance with regard to employees 
engaged and salaries and wages paid. In the matter of capital invested the mineral 
group also leads with 30-2 p.c. of the total, followed by the forest group with 23-3 
p.c., the farm group with 20-7 p.c. and central electric stations with 19-0 p.c. 


ORIGIN OF MATERIALS USED 
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8.—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, classified 
according to the Origin of the Material used, 1924-1926. 


(All establishments irrespective of the number of employees.) 


Origins. 


Wari OFiZiN.,. ose s cc ees 
(a) From field crops.. 
Canadian origin.. 

Foreign origin...... 


anarys eleeess aes 
Canadian origin.... 
Foreign origin...... 


(c) Total farm origin. . 
Canadian origin.... 
Foreign origin...... 


Wild life origin........... 
Marine origin............. 
ILOPEStOTIOIN. ocos cece se 
Mineral origin............ 
MAXeGIOnIC ae ce edd cence 
Central electric stations. . 


Farm origin— 
(a) From field crops.... 
Canadian origin.... 
Foreign origin...... 


(b) From animal hus- 
bandry 
Canadian origin.... 
Foreign origin...... 


ee ee ey 


(c) Total farm origin. . 
Canadian origin.... 
Foreign origin...... 


Wild life origin.,.....,.-.4+ 
Marine Cots) aaa 
OLOStOLieiN o,- ciate eueis.0ce one 
Mineral orizin.........0.+ 
MIXGGIOPIGING... 02.5... 
Central electric stations. . 


Farm origin— 

(a) From field crops.. 
Canadian origin.. 
Foreign origin...... 

(b) From animal hus- 

Alves = tei sot 
Canadian origin.... 
Foreign origin...... 


(©) Total farm Priel: 
Canadian origin.. 
Foreign origin...... 


Wild life iA Beeelemae ney ie 
Marine origin ace iat ee Oe 
Forest ¢ OVAG cs isan pis 
Mineral origin............ 
Mixedtorigin... 2.3 sesces. 
Central electric stations. . 


Estab 
lish- 
ments 


Salaries 


Cost 
of 
Materials. 


Net 
Value of 
Products. 


Gross 
Value of 
Products. 


_——S | |_ ———— |S | SS TE T_T 


No. 


No. 


$ 


$ 


$ 


$ 


ey ey a, 


4,311 


525,717,571 
299,158,049 
226,559,522 


253 ,858 , 982 
247,073,900 
6,785,082 


779,576,553 
546, 231,949 
233,344,604 


10,837,249 
20,304,785 
876,149,932 
,010,517,944 


by} 212, 861, 904 
"951 628, 565, 093 


4,724 
4, 459 
265 


228 
846 
6,617 


550,930,521 
310,364,866 
240,565,655 


252,880,383 
243,656,159 
9 224,224 


803,810, 904 
554,021,025 
249 ,789 ,879 


11,714,850 
21,139,985 
904,101,837 


3, 098/1,119,830,868 
1,688) 220,990,450 
1,007) 726,721,087 


22, 708)3,981,569,590 


232 
831 
6,710 


565 , 932,312 
323 ,033 ,863 
242,898 ,449 


258,779 ,323 
248 ,759 ,804 
10,019,519 


824,711, 635 
571,793,667 
252,917,968 


13,321,668 
28 ,868 ,071 
926,726,166 


3, 284/1,200,704,022 
1,784) 231,017,962 


1,057 


756,220,066 


89,436 
51,462 
37,974 


64,671 
63,052 
1,619 


154,107 
114,514 
39,593 


2,944 
11,157 
126,907 
136,837 
63 , 723 
12,828 


544,225 


161,817 
117,931 
43 ,886 


3,028 
16,272 
127,189 
155,781 
66,875 
13 ,263 


581,539 


99,200 
56,017 
43,183 


68 ,362 
65,939 
2,423 


167, 562 
121,956 
45,606 


3,662 
17,408 
133 ,428 
173 ,515 
72,558 
13,406 


87,789 , 237 
53,793,131 
33,996,106 


66,696,501 
65,424,526 
1,271,975 


154,485,738 
119,217,657 
35,268,081 


3,194,213 
3,344,348 
147,719,245 
171,068,497 
62,125,420 
17,946 ,584 


433,443, 376 
270,753,367 
162,690,009 


285,502,644 
282,604,516 
2,898 ,128 


718,946,020 
553,357 ,883 
165,588 , 137 


7,506,169 
16,089 ,332 
245 , 183 ,429 
349,800,585 
100,884,146 


258 ,069 883 


691,513,259 


169,716,464) 440,469,831 


88 ,353 ,419 


127,504,777 
125,161,890 
2,342,887 


251,043,428 


413,007,421 
407,766,406 
5,241,015 


385,574, 660/1,104,520,680 


294,878,354 
90,696,306 


5,880,097 
10,548,630 
299,099,168 
350,201,512 
110,170,066 
95,169,768 


848 , 236,237 
256, 284,443 


13 386,266 
26,637,962 
544,282,597 
700,002,097 
211,054,212 
95,169,768 


596, 015, 171)1,587,665,408/1,360,879,907 |2,948,545,315 


SS Ee ee 


91,507,352 
52,931,797 
38 575,555 


66,635,408 
65,270,551 
1,364,857 


158, 142,760 
118 ,202 348 
39,940,412 


3,408,045 
4,971,167 
147,622,749 
200,158,857 
62,955,686 
18,755,907 


475 475,138 
296,599 ,421 
178,875,717 


329 ,853 ,432 
326,492,397 
3,361,035 


805,328,570 
623,091,818 
182,236,752 


9,408 ,529 
18,680,686 
245,681,698 
400 ,883 ,859 
107,682,066 


265,271,859 
169,145,736 
96,126,123 


130,638,516 
128 516,188 
2,122,328 


740,746,997 
465,745,157 
275,001,840 


460,491,948 
455,008 ,585 
5,483 ,363 


395, 910,375)1,201,238,945 


297,661,924 
98,248,451 


6,466,341 
11,700,306 
309 ,098 ,833 
423 ,960,965 
111,155,205 
102,587 ,882 


920,753,742 
280,485,203 


15,874,870 
30,380,992 
554,780,531 
824,844,824 
218 837,271 
102,587,882 


653, 850, 933 |1,755,158,399|1,492,645,039|3,247,803,438 


—$________ 


95,403,666 
54,719,806 
40,683 ,860 


71,675,146 
69,690,146 
1,985,000 


167,078,812 
124°409 952 
42,668,860 


4,328,731 
5,622,837 
159 ,969 ,652 
226,802,705 
70,105,196 
19,943 ,000 


486 522,508 
299 452,868 
187,069,640 


334, 243 , 258 
333,770,293 
3,472,965 


823,765,766 
633 , 223,161 
190,542,605 


12,459,350 
22,034,129 
260,039 ,864 
489 ,898 , 292 
120,426,791 
26,534,207 


286,500,720 
187,256,154 
99,244,566 


138,517,721 
133 ,483 ,533 
5,034,188 


425,018, 441|1 


320,738 , 687 
104,278,754 


9,316,338 
14,156,635 
337,511,793 
492,204,727 
125 ,503 ,372 
88 , 933,733 


773 ,023 ,228 
486,709 ,022 
286,314, 206 


475,760,979 
467 ,253 ,826 
8,507,153 


3248, 784,207 
953 , 962,848 
294,821,359 


21,775,688 
36,190,764 
597,551,657 
982,103,019 
245,930,163 
115,467,940 
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Subsection 4.—-The Forty Leading Manufacturing Industries. 


The Forty Leading Industries in 1926.—The seven foremost industries 
during 1926 were pulp and paper-making, the milling of grain, meat-packing, saw- 
milling, the manufacture of automobiles, the manufacture of butter and cheese and 
the generation and distribution of electric light and power. Each of these industries 
in 1926 produced goods with a gross value of more than $100,000,000, while the gross 
value of the products of the leading industry—pulp and paper—amounted to more 
than $215,000,000. On the basis of gross production values, the first four of the 
above industries have, with slight changes in the order of their rank, been the four 
chief industries since 1920. The automobile industry has increased in relative 
importance in recent years, rising from eighth place in 1921 to fifth in 1926, while the 
manufacture of butter and cheese has dropped from fifth to sixth place. 


Electric light and power plants have a greater invested capital than any other 
industry, with pulp and paper mills and sawmills next in order. 


It is interesting to note that of the ten leading industries, seven, including the 
four leading manufactures, the manufacture of butter and cheese, the production of 
electric ight and power, and non-ferrous metal smelting, are directly dependent 
upon Canadian natural resources, while in the manufacture of automobiles, rubber 
and cotton goods the materials worked upon are very largely imported in araw or 
semi-finished state. The manufacture of rubber goods, principally vehicle tires, 
has risen from 29th place in 1921 to 8th in 1925 and 1926. Other interesting com- 
parisons may be made between the various industries, with regard to the relations 
between capital invested, the number of employees, salaries and wages paid, the 
cost of materials and value of gross production, as shown in Table 9. 


9.—Principal Statistics of Forty Leading Industries, 1926. 


Gross 


Estab- Em. Salaries Cost Net 
Industries. lish- Capital. 1 ‘ and of Value of Value of 
ments. ployees.| Wages. Materials. | Products. | Products. 
No. $ No. $ $ $ $ 

Pulpandspaper ss. oes 115| 501,184,714] 31,279] 44,175,502) 85,365,465} 130,004,809] 215,370,274 
Flour and _=grist-mill 

DEOQGUCUS SE See Eee ae 1,291} 58,335,813] 6,348) 7,222,464] 163,905,450} 25,675,291} 189,580,741 
Slaughtering and meat- 

aGksin cen das pany ow Ss 73| 55,712,724] 10,685) 13,757,638] 139,200,096] 27,926,995) 167,127,091 
SAaywidUalls: ah ayasge sae ae 2,780} 175,186,704] 385,078] 34,925,391] 78,921,416) 56,261,176) 135,182,592 
Automobiles........... 11} 82,791,968] 11,905} 19,650,804) 89,872,095) 44,226,361) 183,598,456 
Butter and cheese...... 8,021) 39,964,526) 11,224) 11,406,983} 92,200,617} 27,992,800} 120,193,417 
Central electric stations} 1,057] 756,220,066] 13,406] 19,943,000] 26,534,207] 88,933,733] 115,467,940 
Rubber goods, including 

LOOUWERT: . poss. ass oe 39} 62,661,702} 13,587} 14,708,023] 49,902,189) 36,605,948} 86,508,137 
Cotton yarn and cloth.. 88] 83,489,179} 20,3823) 15,229,006] 44,265,529) 32,008,728) 76,274,257 
Non-ferrous metal 

SIMO MING tages ete t 9| 81,779,240} 6,226) 9,584,938] 39,237,657) 33,615,909] 72,853,566 
Railway rolling stock. . 36] 82,024,510} 22,286] 30,721,743] 38,053,559] 34,652,493) 72,706,052 
Petroleum rete Qo duuionlco 3,753 5,892,399] 51,172,159} 20,024,152) 71,196,311 
Castings and forgings. . 335} 91,193,541] 19,183] 24,037,578] 27,250,473) 42,985,325) 70,235,798 
Electrical apparatus ; 

and supplies........ 132] 80,323,534] 15,246) 18,626,500} 30,195,935] 39,571,373] 69,767,308 

Sugar refineries......... 8} 49,748,404 2,916 3,968,140} 48,848,507} 15,422,180] 64,270,687 
Bread and other bakery 

PLOGUCUS: G)clacie cera pee 2,214) 37,416,979] 13,389] 14,732,139] 32,928,065} 29,991,944) 62,920,009 
Printing and publishing. 701! 50,858,011! 14,711) 21,315,346! 138,757,474| 438,284,749| 57,042,223 
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§.—Principal Statistics of Forty Leading Industries, 1926—concluded. 
; Estab- eae Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Industries. lish- Capital. Boras an of Value of Value of 
ments. DIOYERS-| Wages. Materials. | Products. | Products. 
; : No. $ No. $ $ $ $ 
Hosiery, knit goods and 

miOveriatts ile ee Othe? 167; 51,609,116} 16,474) 13,311,796) 29,212,849] 24,462,910) 53,675,759 
Clothing, women’s 

factory. . 385} 21,972,236) 13,987) 13,981,985} 28,760,191] 21,898,128} 50,658,319 
Cigars and cigarettes. . 84) 33,395,516 6,334 5,759,432) 16,090,776} 33,920,624) 50,011,400 
Biscuits, confectionery 

and chewing gum..... 315} 42,422,378} 11,976) 10,755,550) 23,644,255) 25,534,581) 49,178,836 
Boots and shoes, leather 186} 31,325,331] 15,016} 14,726,763] 24,091,923) 22,004,240) 46,096,163 
BSTOWELICS® ocisars tae cle 63} 53,893,942 3,976 5,783,569] 14,448,510] 29,154,450) 43,602,960 
Planing mills, sash and 

door factories........ 727| 49,418,163] 10,618) 11,624,505} 22,787,229) 20,639,174] 43,426,403 
Clothing, men’s factory 188} 25,826,383) 11,147) 12,498,584) 21,944,919) 19,839,212) 41,784,131 
Rolled products, _pig- 

ae steel products, 

FY RONG rhage © ee eee aes 33] 86,987,454 6,140 9,054,170) 19,912,723] 21,270,842] 41,183,565 
Sheet metal products... 135] 32,484,762 7,476 8,836,735] 20,931,052} 18,145,982) 39,077,034 
NUE Cioth Oat ae Sarena 156} 59,711,942 9,548] 12,448,610} 138,455,829) 24,924,190) 38,380,019 
Agricultural imple- 

ADDON US ory iate sia e-s cae =o 69} 78,947,274; 10,091) 12,636,915) 18,160,336] 20,108,878} 38,269,214 
Fish-curing and packing 831] 28,868,071} 17,408 5,622,837| 22,084,129} 14,156,635} 386,190,764 
Printing and bookbind- 

BTL tee ea eo te 812) 32,695,864] 9,949} 13,023,806] 10,446,235} 22,090,154) 32,536,389 
eee and upholster- 

Sc eee ps net 331} 34,070,226} 9,800) 10,457,420) 11,364,955} 19,928,487) 31,293,442 
‘hea alkalies, salts 

and compressed gases 43] 38,389,663 2,400 3,597,473] 13,360,268) 16,872,054) 30,232,322 
Leather tanneriés....... 108) 29,348,291 3,934 4,299,870] 18,869,383 8,878,222) 27,747,605 
Furnishing goods, men’s 139} 17,616,262 8,197 6,008,193) 16,244,847] 10,149,670] 26,394,517 
Paints and varnishes... 64] 22,890,807 2,484 8,375,961} 18,105,367} 11,697,870) 24,803,237 
Fruit and vegetable 

CANNOTICS.. bane nama as 215} 28,103,411 6,878 3,079,062] 14,036,616 9,193,982} 23,230,598 
Hardware and tools.... 123] 32,103,226 6,307 6,912,418 7,151,242] 15,678,453} 22,829,695 
Brass and copper pro- 

Col tens Pines Biren pee ear 98} 20,764,404 4,533 5,716,529] 11,810,686] 10,217,950} 22,028,636 
Soaps, washing com- 

pounds and toilet pre- 

PAarAviOns...csoe.we. oe 108] 17,851,378 2,068 2,589,460} 10,959,995 8,112,533} 19,072,528 
Total, forty leading 

industries........... 17, 263/3,216,210,840| 448,286) 505,944, 237/|1,453,935,208|1,158,063,187|2,611,998,395 


Grand Total, all in- 
dustries............. 


Percentage of forty 
leading industries to 
all industries......... 


80-78 


77-10 


77-36 


82-80 


77-60 


—_——— || | |_| | | 


—_——$—— ff 


80-42 


The Forty Leading Industries in 1927.—The early completion of part of 
the compilation of the Census of Manufactures for 1927 permits the inclusion before 
going to press of a table (9A) of the forty leading industries in that year. Pulp and 
paper and flour milling, the two leading industries, show further progress in this 
latest year. Significant changes in 1927 are that the electric light and power 
industry moved up from seventh place in 1926 to fourth in 1927 and the manufac- 
ture of electrical apparatus and supplies moved from fourteenth place in 1926 to 
ninth place in 1927. Gross production in the automobile industry was nearly 
$5,000,000 less in 1927 than in 1926, owing to the fact that in 1927 production was 
largely suspended in one of the principal plants in Canada, pending a change of 
models. Non-ferrous metal smelting, while remaining in tenth position in 1927, 
showed an increase of more than $5,000,000 in gross value of products over 1926. 
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9A.—Principal Statistics of Forty Leading Industries, 1927. 


Industries. 


Pulp and paper......... 
Flour and grist-mill pro- 
ducts.2ne hs eeeeee 
Slaughtering and meat- 
packin: 
Central electric stations 
Sawimillsteeeets eee 
AULOMODilesse ee enenne 
Butter and cheese...... 
Rubber goods, including 
TOOL WERT er note 
Electrical apparatus and 
SUpDIesz eect pivesee 
Non-ferrous metal 
SIMeliin ges sera er 
Cotton yarn and cloth.. 
Railway rolling stock. . 
Castings and forgings... 
Bread and other bakery 
PLOGUCtS He nee seine 
Retroleumerimus scence 
Printing and publishing 
Sugar refineries......... 
Clothing, women’s fac- 
COL Yicerrett cies etovetese 
Cigars and cigarettes... 
Hosiery, knit goods and 
DIOVOSS sat. See 
Biscuits, confectionery 
and chewing gum..... 
Brewerless.teies cea 
Planing mills, sash and 
door factories........ 
Boots and shoes, leather 
Rolled products, pig 
iron, steel products, 


er 


Machinery asset ere 
Sheet metal products... 
Clothing, men’s factory 
Agriculturalimplements 
Printing and bookbind- 


ee 


AN aan eon Nees 
Leather tanneries....... 
Fish-curing and packing 
Acids, alkalies, salts 

and compressed gases 
Furnishing goods, men’s 
Coffee and spices....... 
Wiscillerioseee ewe 
Paints and varnishes... 
Hardware and tools.... 
Brass and copper pro- 

Gucts#h. fee 


Total, 
indus 


Grand Totai, all in- 
GuUusStries uss. 20: 


forty leading 
tries........... 


Percentage of forty lead- 
ing industries to all 
iNGuUStries*ence ttiaee 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Capital. 


Em- 
ployees. 


Salaries 


an 
Wages. 


Cost 
of 
Materials. 


Net 
Value of 
Products. 


Gross 
Value of 
Products. 


114 
1,315 


76 
1,097 
2,720 

11 
2,872 


44 


579 ,853 ,552 
62,062,013 


60,612,029 
866 , 825 , 285 
169,378,939 

88,831,668 

43 375,302 


66,266 ,064 
80,475 ,999 


85,366,662 
84,927,745 
81,519,950 
89,505, 687 


40,559 , 259 
56,185,564 
55,831,150 
50,039,122 


24 259,925 
34,371,252 


56,852,077 


46,448 ,311 
62,358,117 


50,861,269 
31,921,002 


96,295 , 734 
62,006,808 
38 , 795 ,028 
24,919,334 
88 ,981, 203 


35 , 263,910 


36, 682,976 
32,320,323 
24,454,482 


35,312,251 
19,493 ,876 
13 ,593 ,564 
37,528,954 
23,162,090 
82,523,774 


22,425,179 


No. 
32,876 
6,384 


11,048 
14,708 
44,598 
11,063 
11,126 


15,065 
16,813 


17,217 


12,486 
4,662 


11,436 
15,433 


7,396 
9,947 
8,396 
11,479 
11,011 


11,043 
11,038 

4,088 
16,697 


2,285 
8,980 


$ 
45,674,293 
7,372,670 


14,551,250 
22,946,315 
34,421,544 
18,862,846 
11,162,645 


16,621,543 
20,613 ,592 


12,120,240 
17,146,927 
30, 269 ,896 
24,267,396 


16,068,147 
6,188,226 
22,040,170 
3, 839 ,488 


15,550,496 
5,876,868 


14,177,165 


11,399 ,594 
6,436,720 


12,211,709 
14,927,844 


11,809,198 
13 ,094, 050 
10,114,891 
12,675,048 
13,315,500 


13 ,982 ,039 


12,041,421 
4,498 , 206 
5,373,951 


3,463 ,061 
6,579 , 223 
2,192,698 
1,895 ,084 
3,552,586 
7,259,617 


6,065,671 


84,813,080 
163,712,597 


133,076,361 
30,785,270 
77,438,700 
88 ,451,757 
93,101,006 


44,724,502 
32,734,875 


32,516, 687 
39,297,188 
38,518,449 
26, 792,119 


35,779,690 
53 ,059 ,921 
14,502,065 
47,138 ,854 


31,899,654 
17,350,343 


28 , 269 ,830 


25,149,428 
17,471,299 


26,343 ,318 
24,566,423 


18 ,993 ,940 
15,277,973 
22,149,452 
21,335,688 
19,317,415 


11,589,271 


14,154,730 
22,347 ,228 
18 364,846 


15,661,786 
15,673 ,819 
20,392,675 
6,351,689 
12,934,639 
7,342,625 


12,546,718 


$ 
134,516,673 
28 ,028 ,873 


34,144,531 
104 ,033 , 297 
56,181,854 
40,248,757 
29 ,422 ,876 


46,689 , 228 
45 ,823 ,855 


45,479,578 
36,521,688 
35,948,463 
42; 603,224 


32,946,572 
11,468,899 
47 528 831 
13,363,810 


24,416,410 
38,450,995 


26,952,565 


27,979,460 
34,056,725 


21,612,230 
22,806,126 


26,577 ,3824 
29,324,162 
21,705 ,964 
21,950,926 
23,678,873 


24,237,168 


21,579,088 
10,142,661 
12,719,763 


15,079,060 
12,421,896 

5,895,831 
19,309,296 
12,294,815 
17,128,031 


11,507,939 


219,329,753 
191,741,470 


167,220,892 
134,818 ,567 
133 620,554 
128,700,514 
122 ,523 ,882 


91,413,730 
78 ,558 ,730 


77,996,265 
75,818,876 
74,466,912 
69,395,343 


68 , 726,262 
64,528 ,820 
62,030,896 
60,502,664 


56,316,064 
55,801,338 


55 , 222 ,395 


53,128 ,888 
51,528 ,024 


47,955,548 
47,372,549 


45 571,264 
44,602,135 
43 855,416 
43 , 286,614 
42,996, 288 


35,826,439 


35,733,818 
32,489 ,889 
31,084,609 


30,740,846 
28,095,715 
26 , 288 ,506 
25,660,985 
25 , 229,454 
24,470,656 


24,054, 657 
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81-69 


77-42 


79-66 
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Section 3.—Provincial Distribution of Manufacturing 
Production. 


Ontario and Quebec are the most important manufacturing provinces of Canada. 
Their combined production in 1926 amounted to $2,583,234,328, or almost 80 p.c. 
of the gross value of manufactured products of the Dominion. Of this amount, 
Ontario contributed $1,677,933,504 and Quebec $905,300,824. The proximity 
of Ontario to the coal fields of Pennsylvania, the water power resources of the two 
provinces and their nearness to the larger markets of Canada and the United States, 
have all contributed to the above result. British Columbia had, in 1926, the third 
largest gross manufacturing production, $249,619,714, and Manitoba the fourth, 
$132,718,452. Alberta, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia followed with $83,425,631, 
$74,122,239 and $73,505,642 respectively, succeeded by Saskatchewan with a pro- 
duction of $47,108,097 and Prince Edward Island with $4,069,335. 


Subsection 1.—The Manufactures of the Maritime Provinces, 1926. 


Table 10 contains statistics of the ten leading industries of each of the Maritime 
Provinces for the calendar year 1926. In Prince Edward Island the manufacture 
of butter and cheese, with a gross production in 1926 of $1,048,728, was the leading 
industry, followed closely by fish-curing and packing, with a gross production of 
$945,485. Manufacturing in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick is, of course, to a 
considerable extent dominated by the steel industry in the former and the forest 
industries in the latter, although there is a large sugar refinery in each province. 
Fish-curing and preserving, the manufacture of biscuits and confectionery, electric 
light and power production and butter and cheese-making are also of considerable 
relative importance. The sawmilling industry of New Brunswick, with a gross 
value of products in 1926 of $13,392,477 or over 18 p.c. of the total manufacturing 
production of the province, provided almost 10 p.c. of the total of the gross pro- 
duction of the industry throughout the Dominion. 


10.—Statistics of Ten Leading Industries of each of the Maritime Provinces, 1926. 


Norz.—Other leading industries, statistics of which cannot be given because there are fewer than three 
establishments in each industry are, in Prince Edward Island:—tobacco and cigars, coffins and caskets, 
slaughtering and meat-packing and aerated waters; in Nova Scotia:—petroleum and sugar refineries and 
pulp mills; in New Brunswick:—sugar refineries and planing mills, sash, doors, etc. Thestatistics for these 
industries are included in the grand totals. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 


Estab- Bra Salaries Cost Gross Value 
Industries. lish- Capital. 1 x and oO 0) 
ments. Bee yee Wages. Materials. Products. 
No. $ No. $ $ $ 
Butter and cheese....... 36 251,993 105 63 ,098 845,800 1,048,728 
Fish-curing and packing. 146 260,575 1,564 115,809 653,083 945,485 
Flour and _= grist-mill 
HLOdUCtS ees eo ek 17 71,438 21 10,681 156,085 190,581 
Central electric statiozs. 11 648,572 35 32,872 284 158,891 
Castings and forgings.... 3 324,975 63 53,100 56,148 157,700 
Printing and publishing. 3 116,815 95 62,736 23 ,844 138,468 
Bread and other bakery 
PSRNCOCUCUS 3. foacc eves ce 6 59,133 24 15,900 67 ,062 120,149 
Sawnillss. 2 ee. 40 140,055 24 11,920 54,877 92,502 
Printing and bookbind- 
AUP OMe rere hee: 4 53,175 20 12,819 10,171 35,863 
Harness and saddlery... 3 12,422 8 Malou 7,338 18,193 


Grand Total, all 
industries...... 299 2,850,010 2,261 690, 403 2,638, 244 4,069,335 
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10.—Statistics of Ten Leading Industries of each of the Maritime Provinces, 1926— 
concluded. 


NOVA SCOTIA. 


Estab in Salaries Cost Gross Value 
Industries. lish- Capital. 1 at an fo) fo) 
ments De Wages Materials. Products. 
No. $ No. $ $ $ 
Rolled iron, steel pro- 

ducts, pig iron and 

forro-alloyiswuas oe 4 17,246,123 15225 1,329,832 4,349 ,533 8,681,441 
Fish-curing and packing. 243 4,114,654 3,881 1,177,551 5,092,391 7,663,724 
Biscuits and confection- 

OLIVA ce aN oore tek) ae 14 3,570,307 1,264 988 , 219 1,662,672 3,110,847 
Sawinillstadaeemeee ae 328 4,600,317 1,288 699 ,461 1,687,613 2,993,615 
Central electric stations. 71 12,382,884 460 547,069 548 ,874 2,755,045 
Butter and cheese....... 28 816,388 247 245,748 1,933,821 2,498,226 
Hosiery, knit goods and 

DIOVES ARE Risen ene 3 2,951,213 495 — 383,485 881,132 1,799 ,332 
Railway rolling stock... 3 6,342,444 266 325,898 12245712 1,765,683 
Printing and publishing. 31 1,560,880 576 685 ,583 321,978 1,570,022 
Castings and forgings... 16 2,358,508 511 636,653 483,161) 1,477,271 

Grand Total, all 
industries...... 1,163) 118,050,902 16,782 13,014,707 39, 686,189 73,505, 642 

NEW BRUNSWICK. 

SehicemllGiie sa ahs Meese 257 PQetdoelOo 4,100 3,170,645 8,169,341 13,392,477 
Pulp ‘and paper... 5.) 5 17,210,976 1,366 1,617,177 4,047,529 9,176,268 
Cotton yarn and cloth.. 4 5,655 ,937 1,903 1,400,564 2,035,396 4,460,259 
Fish-curing and packing. 190 1,527,594 2,414 328 343 1,532,319} 2,658,703 

Biscuits and confection- 

OT RAI AGRA ate eta een ARS 11 2,271,981 669 509 ,528 1,474,529 2,474,799 
Coffee and spices........ 4 1,269,386 107 118 ,228 1,754,893 1,958,154 
Central electric stat‘ons. 43 10,326,920 279 317,809 460,445 1,859,611 
Boots and shoes, leather 5 1,025,988 525 460,348 848 ,547 1,783 ,352 
Butter and cheese....... 38 662,287 163 161,456 987 ,480 1,507,716 
Castings and forgings... 12 1,767,928 525 592,369 372,427 1,238,775 

Grand Total, all 
industries...... 910 95,661,154 17.674 14,609,734 44,535,406 74,122,289 


Subsection 2.—The Manufactures of Quebec, 1926. 


The pulp and paper-mills of Quebec, the most important manufacturing unit 
in the province, produced goods to the gross value of $107,166,651 in the calendar 
year 1926. This amount exceeded by over $50,000,000 the gross value of the 
products of the cotton yarn and cloth mills ($56,166,402), which in their turn showed 
an excess of value of products of over $12,000,000 when compared with establish- 
ments engaged in the manufacture of cigars and cigarettes ($43,384,358). These 
three industries were followed in order of gross value of products by the manufacture 
of railway rolling stock, the generation of electric light and power, flour and grist- 
milling, the making of leather boots and shoes and the making of butter and cheese. 


The importance of the pulp and paper industry in Quebec is shown by a com- 
parison with the industry throughout the Dominion. The Quebec industry, in 
addition to supplying nearly 12 p.c. of the total gross value of all products manu- 
factured in the province, furnished nearly 50 p.c. of the products of pulp and paper- 
mills throughout the country. The gross value of cotton yarn and cloth products 
from Quebec mills formed almost 74 p.c. of the Dominion total; the gross value of 
cigars and cigarettes formed 87 p.c. of the same total, the value of railway rolling 
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stock over 53 p.c. and the value of the boot and shoe products (the seventh industry 
in order of value of products) over 60 p.c. 
facturing province rather on account of her great individual industries than because 
of the diversification of her industrial activities. 

11.—Statistics of Forty Leading Industries of the Province of Quebec, 1926. 


Nore.—Industries having less than 3 establishments are:—sugar refineries, aluminium products and 


bridge-building. 


Industries. 


PUPIDIANG MAVET Yee ee vie 6 ecg > 
Cotton yarn and cloth......... 
Cigars and cigarettes.......... 
Railway rolling stock......... 
Central electric stations....... 
Flour and grist-mill products.. 
Boots and shoes, leather...... 
Butter and cheese............. 
Clothing, men’s factory....... 
hyn ccall eS ee rere renee a 
Slaughtering and meat-packing 
Electrical apparatus and sup- 
lites got tote tOR doe eye aoe 
IME OR Seedy sonis cs Biwiansc oor 
Clothing, women’s factory... 
Bread and other bakery pro- 
UICESP GL; Senet « otelgh « 5a 
Castings and forgings.......... 
Rubber goods, including foot- 
VAT eRe ol otai ae och dines 88s 
IMSchinor venice Wind Wee cia 0% 
Petroleum products........... 
Tobacco, chewing, smoking 
ANGI ANU erste nies wicktas wee hee 
Printing and publishing Ue shaiciexe 
Furnishing goods, men’s. 
Hosiery and knit goods. . Feet tect 
Biscuits, confectionery and 
CHOW ANE MUI shots ys overs cows 
Planing mills, sash and door 
OCICS ile ils 5 cri a oes 


Explosives, ammunition, fire- 
works and matches......... 
PANT OOS. fe: ccclaah veh. aio siss isles alow « 
Sheet metal products... ic 
Printing and bookbinding... crafitons 
Hardware and tools........... 
Acids, alkalies, salts and com- 
pRossed gases... 
as, illuminating and fuel..... 
PIS TSANCICADS eo uaies hci kioere - 
Rolled iron, steel products, pig 
iron, ferro-alloys, etc........ 
Shipbuilding and repairs....... 
Dyeing, cleaning and laundry 
work 
Furniture and upholstering.... 
Wire and wire goods........... 
MORE CSIT ee. ee ee ee ae 


Total forty leading in- 
ATHISDIICS © cocoate se 


ee ee 


Grand Total for all in- 
GRUISUEIOS SS hc SPS aks 


Percentage of forty indus- 
tries to grand total..... 


Salaries 
and 
Wages. 


Cost 
of 
Materials. 


Thus Quebec is an outstanding manu- 


Gross Value 


fe) 
Products. 


eS eS eS ee ee ee 


254,360,201 
58,548 , 343 
28,340,439 
38,108,368 

243 ,968 , 299 
10,992,050 
18,154,348 

8,445,517 
16,503,106 
31,911,286 

8,393,515 


23,105,967 
20,787,678 
8,319,437 


11,647,553 
22,981,626 


10,292,321 
19,583,106 
10,996,613 


8,508,747 
12,526,024 
8,349,045 
10,055,994 


8 ,823, 632 


10,741,338 
12,536,130 


12,595,809 
6,616,209 
7,816,302 
7,879,053 

10,128,018 


8,348,182 
7,020,613 
2,710,263 


13,189,670 
14,861,597 


5,554,471 
3,830,221 
3,779,034 
15,442,542 


21,166,869 
9,809,361 
- 4,703,020 
15,618 ,904 
4,190,470 
1,143,624 
9,164,067 
1,556,543 
7,329,782 
4,633,286 
2,202,970 


6,712,940 
1,852,315 
4,604,198 


4,165,919 
5,163,585 


3,538 ,756 
5,007,252 
901,445 


1,718,369 
4,728,745 
2,514,788 
2,510,925 


2,430,288 


2,529,847 
1,364,081 


1,890,585 
1,653,959 
2,005 ,562 
3,268,086 
1,515,890 


893 , 272 
1,271,078 
1,817,684 


2,089 ,629 
2,995,855 


2,268,313 
1,911,519 

833,423 
1,345 ,222 


$ 


42,166,220 
34,280,232 
11,846,604 
22,328,621 

5,656,700 
24,835,206 
14,941,158 
20,983,988 
14,101,451 
16,739,054 
20,245,043 


9,224,845 
5,487,294 
10,839,645 


9,356, 208 
6,637,625 


6,864,432 
5,630,167 
10,838,717 


5,318,441 
3,615,680 
7,076,030 
6,537,177 


5,794,842 


5,027,942 
5,469,589 


4,883,726 
5,506,731 
4,316,801 
2,493 ,235 
1,800,895 


1,532,905 
1,987,240 
2,947,098 


2,369,853 
1,854,346 


743 ,194 
1,604,328 
1,575,292 


107,166,651 
56,166,402 
43,384,358 
38,943,159 
31,550,700 
28,513,371 
27,872,290 
26,444,546 
25,664,154 
25,194,259 
24,240,070 


20,482,397 
18,953 ,387 
18,745,178 


17,567,988 
16,487,590 


15,698,563 
14,096,608 
13,936,396 


13,759,130 
13,745, 298 
11,579,095 
11,418,966 


10,660,803 


10,506,558 
10,173,789 


9,028,359 
8,790,420 
8,083,978 
8,006,029 
7,767,175 


6,599,954 
6,345,445 
6,101,634 


6,040,683 
5,954,488 


5,130,583 
5,018 ,433 
4,951,638 
4,535,386 
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Subsection 3.—The Manufactures of Ontario, 1926. 


Ontario is the most important manufacturing province of the Dominion. 
The gross value of its manufactured products in 1926 represented nearly 52 p.c. 
of those of the whole Dominion, while those of Quebec, the second province in 
importance in this respect, amounted to about 28 p.c. This premier position in 
manufacturing has been fairly uniformly maintained by Ontario over a long period, 
as the following percentages show:—in 1924, 52 p.c.; 1928, 52 p.c.; 1920, 50 p.c.; 
1918, 53 p.c.; 1910, 50 p.c.; 1900, 50 p.c.; 1890, 51 p.c. and 1880, 51 p.c. Thus, 
in spite of the rapid industrial development in recent years in other provinces such 
as Quebec, British Columbia and Manitoba, Ontario is maintaining a manufacturing 
production more than equal to that of the remainder of the Dominion. 


The automobile manufacturing industry of Ontario in 1926 came first in the 
value of its products, which amounted to $133,598,456 as compared with $105,- 
437,330 for the flour and grist-milling industry, which held second place. Other 
important industries in descending order, with the value of their products in 1926, 
were :—slaughtering and meat-packing, $95,611,311; pulp and paper, $80,960,073; 
and rubber goods, $70,555,752. As compared with 1925, automobile manufacturing 
showed a gain of nearly $23,000,000, while flour and grist-mill products increased 
nearly $1,000,000. Slaughtering and meat-packing showed an increase of over 
$1,000,000 and pulp and paper manufacturing gained more than $6,000,000 over the 
figures for 1925. 


As an indication of the greater diversification of industry in Ontario as com- 
pared with Quebec, the percentage which the 40 leading industries bear to the total 
manufacturing of the province is higher in nearly every particular in Quebec than 
in Ontario, especially in the capital employed and the number of establishments 
and employees. This feature of industrial development in Ontario is more marked 
if the ten leading industries be taken and comparison made with provinces other 
than Quebec. Outstanding among the industries in which the province of Ontario 
is pre-eminent is that of automobile manufacturing, which is carried on in this 
province alone. Other important industries in which Ontario leads, with the 
percentage which its production bore to that of the Dominion in 1926, are as follows:— 
agricultural implements, 95 p.c.; leather tanneries, 81 p.c.; rubber goods; 81 p.c.; 
furniture and upholstering, 79 p.c.; fruit and vegetable canning, preserving, etc., 
66 p.c.; electric apparatus and supplies, 70 p.c.; castings and forgings, 67 p.c.; 
steel and rolled products, pig iron, etc., 60 p.c.; slaughtering and meat-packing, 
57 p.c.; flour and grist-mill products, 56 p.c. 
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12.—Statistics of the Forty Leading Industries of the Province of Ontario, 1926. 


Industries. 


AIOMODIOS. 5 Nerrdtew.s wacacles * 
Flour and grist-mill products.. 
Slaughtering and meat-packing 
Pulp and paper... :' sets dks 
Rubber goods (including foot- 


seer ee soe eee reeereoeeeee 


Electrical apparatus and sup- 

HUES. Gone Ge eR Te ee 
Castings and forgings......... 
Hosiery, knit goods and fabric 

CHOV OG En ase int cs cis, Ge sires 
Agricultural implements....... 
PUVA eG Mates eM ert cuss. blocs 


Clothing, women’s factory.... 
Petroleum products........... 
Biscuits, confectionery and 

GHW ENS SUN | fhe... sc ee ore 
Non-ferrous metal smelting... 
Printing and publishing........ 
Steel and rolled products, pig 

iron, ferro-alloys, etc........ 
Furniture and upholstering. ... 
Leather, tanned,.etc........... 
Planing mills, sash and door 

FACLOUION A th nee Sted oa sle hears 
Sheet metal products.......... 
IAGMINGT Yi rce cis oN ee olow isle oie on 
Acids, alkalies, salts and com- 

WEOSSOC ASCE Ha oe oticcics once 
Printing and bookbinding..... 
Railway rolling stock......... 
Brass and copper products.... 
Boots and shoes, leather...... 
Fruit: and vegetable canning, 

evaporating and preserving.. 
Clothing, men’s factory....... 


' . Hardware and tools........... 


Cotton yarn and cloth......... 
Woollen clothysawes. fc dea.e 
Automobile supplies........... 
Soaps, washing compounds and 

toilet preparations........... 
Condensed milk............... 
Lithographing and engraving.. 
Paints, pigments and varnishes 
Boxes and bags, paper......... 


Total forty leading in- 
dustries................ 


Grand Total, allindustries 


Percentage of forty in- 
dustries to grand total.. 


82,791,968 
29,008 ,355 
29,695,800 
167,788 ,862 


51,861,615 
19,087,999 
359 ,452 , 904 


56,694,868 
58,902,577 


37,065,201 
76,301,633 
50,578,550 


17,156,580 
12,810,560 
20,963 ,025 


24,645,729 
32,604,613 
22,578 ,855 


55,070,516 
29,117,629 
24,643 ,580 


28,580,464 
19,313,410 
39,023,995 


28 , 723 ,053 
17,662,850 
22,151,761 
13,041,726 
10,934,232 


21,801,313 
8,727,629 
20,586 ,084 
17,270,785 
17,548 ,074 
9,881,521 


11,493 ,954 
6,465,006 
11,626,415 
7,723,799 
10,348,226 


Salaries 
d 


an 
Wages. 


$ 


19,650,804 
3,472,875 
7,016,627 

15,621,863 


11,133,388 
6,001,755 
10,011,436 


11,717,736 
16,029,118 


9,945,445 
12,102,859 
7,504,855 


7,295 , 259 
8,729,854 
2,954,458 


5,622,227 
3,292,569 
9,637,450 


5,166,262 
8,584,590 
3,516,687 


6,076,915 
5,076,656 
7,072,389 


2,452,695 
6,482,042 
6,153 ,454 
3,692,365 
4,785,952 


1,914,367 
4,809,351 
5,113,729 
3,658 ,457 
3,395 ,827 
3,311,014 


1,555,074 

903 ,080 
4,751,451 
1,560,718 
2,753,765 


Cost 


Gross Value 


fo) fe) 
Materials. | Products. 


a 


$ 


$ 


89,372,095] 133,598 ,456 
92,865,617] 105,437,330 


79 ,433 ,820 
34,191,363 


42,918,894 
47,309,613 
16,554,178 


20,690,096 
18 451,784 


20,868,920 
17,397,668 
18 , 280,542 


15,753 , 267 
16,543,001 
20,253,513 


12,071,190 
7,834,442 
6,404,864 


12,810,475 
9,105,382 
16,189,536 


13,235,700 
12,338,708 
7,493,338 


11,547,084 
5,294,355 
8,292,747 
9,362,400 
7,732,634 


8,982,885 
7,162,411 
5,061,172 
6,995,855 
7,301,187 
7,338,779 


7,545,126 
8,939,149 
3/525,867 
5,676,702 
5,425,780 


95,611,311 
80,960,073 


70,555,752 
60,933,703 
56,332,508 


48 677,155 
47,124,409 


38,680,311 
36,556,124 
30,875,908 


30,125,253 
29,545,595 
27,841,099 


27,298 ,584 
25,731,577 
25,596,419 


24,914,100 
24,643,280 
23 ,598 ,294 


23,548 ,069 
23,249,241 
23,035 ,848 


22,439,957 
16,821,009 
16,810,328 
15,745,357 
15,494,319 


15,463,710 
14,943 ,320 
14, 289,078 
13,756,133 
13,314,588 
12,919,990 


12,350,253 
11,912,633 
10,918,824 
10,800,077 
10,787,041 


—— ee 
———— | | | 
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72-16 


80-00 


82-60 


80-05 


Subsection 4.—The Manufactures of the Prairie Provinces, 1926. 


The flour-milling industry is outstanding among the manufactures of the 
Prairie Provinces. During 1926, as will be seen from Table 13, the gross value 
of the products of flour mills was greater in each instance than that of any other 
industry and amounted to $19,153,102 in Manitoba, $14,360,572 in Saskatchewan 
and $17,599,462 in Alberta, a combined total of over 19 p.c. of the gross value of 
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the products of manufactures in these provinces. The second industry in point of - 
gross production is slaughtering and meat-packing, with products valued at $18,- 
015,878 in Manitoba and $15,069,972 in Alberta. Butter and cheese-making 
showed a gross value of production of $8,424,434 in Manitoba, $7,190,215 in Saskat- 
chewan and $7,817,729 in Alberta. 

The importance of these industries, based on the natural resources of the 
Prairie Provinces as grain-growing and cattle-raising areas, is evident. Attention 
may also be drawn to the generation of electric ight and power in all three provinces 
and to the refining of petroleum in Alberta. 


13.—Statistics of Ten Leading Industries of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, 
19 


Nortr.—Other leading industries of Saskatchewan, statistics of which cannot be given because there are 
fewer than three establishments in each industry, are:—petroleum refining andslaughtering and meat- 
packing. The statistics for these industries are included in the grand total for the province. 


MANITOBA. 
Estab- Em- Salaries Cost Gross 
Industries. lish- Capital. 1 and of Value of 
ments ployees. Wages, Materials. | Products. 
No. $ No. $ $ $ 
Flour and grist-mill products.. 29 6,122,881 571 677;375| 16,026,372) 19;153,102 
Slaughtering and meat-packing 6 5,654,889 1,263 1,529,882] 14,816,729] 18,015,878 
Railway rolling stock......... 3 8,674,028 4,375 5,688,304 3,917,005} 10,286,727 
Butter and cheese............. 73 2,789,213 849 1,122,054 5,784,424 8,424,434 
Central electric stations....... 38 38,501,673 847 1,320,376 588 ,464 5,358,630 
Bags, cotton and jute.......... 4 1,976,888 280 294 ,838 4,369,957 5,077,484 
Brewenries:\: Herrmann . bce ate 8 4,212,976 533 904,749 1,365,775 4,784,805 
Printing and publishing oe een 65 3,657,503 1,052 1,742,960 995 ,432 4,782,493 
Printing and bookbinding..... Oo 4,089,628 1,178 1,662,299 1,473,868 3,882,615 
Bread and bakery products... 92 1,795,824 728 745 ,362 1,571,379] 3,174,424 
Total, ten leading indus- 
PIGS 28 Ga Sete Pere Fs 375 77,475,503 11,676) 15,688,199} 50,909,405) 82,940,592 
Grand Total, all industries 797] 127,445,924 21,201| 26,973,850! 75,588,993] 132,718,452 
SASKATCHEWAN. — 
Flour and grist-mill products.. 43 4,360,145 560 807,412 11,653,522| 14,360,572 
Butter and cheese............. 89 3,390,469 662 812,717 5, 243,350 7,190,215 
Central electric stations....... 143 9,136,774 436 608,300 14,665 3,085 , 747 
Printing and publishing..... ade 123 2,842 ,209 702 1,195,937 629,161 3,041, 284 
Breweries, eee 4 1,686,423 122 192,023 780,286 2,031,411 
Bread and bakery products.. 85 1,256,063 358 431,720 960,033) 1,850,207 
Planing mills, sash and door 
AACtOLICS eee eine ere eee 14 1,375,029 331 407 ,828 750,314} 1,642,344 
Dyeing, cleaning and laundry 
WORK Dae. s Pees ts fed an eee 14 525,833 255 255,905 70,702 560,171 
Sawmills’. 1000.0 chee 9 533,133 212| 165,026}. 206,986] 447,157 
Printing and bookbinding..... ily 877,451 116 161,625 106,591 375,904 
Total, ten leading indus- 
tries Rt SMa ANG 5 o ADS 541 25,483,529 3,754, 5,088,493) 20,415,610) 34,585,012 
Grand Total, allindustries 674 33, 943, 060 4,9041 6,397,545) 29,142,700) 47,108,097 
ALBERTA. : 
Flour and grist-mill products.. 35 5,675,331 595 802,879| 14,776,081{ 17,599,462 
Slaughtering and meat-packing 6 6,818,635 1,332 1,721,551] 12,419,994) 15,069,972 
Petroleum products........... 5 5,993,102 "324 531,919] 4,738,289] 8,374,671 
Butter and cheese............. 104 2,969 ,958 628 788 , 293 6,028,091 7,817,729 
IBreweries.c 5. gata eee 6 7,079,687 365 563,588} 1,375,721] 5,086,810 
Central electric stations. , : 91 15,456,460 643 933 ,459 366,137 3,818,791 
Bread and bakery products... 110 1,551,171 502 508,413 1,333; 173i) 92,816,040 
Printing and publishing....... 58 3,169,313 553 957,786 Sonal] 22,018,005 
Sawmills. chee a eee 52 1,597,539 558 467,404 770,871 1,577,432 
Planing mills ote. cee. 3+ 6 a 15 1,481,814 272 340,483 564,845) 1,136,164 
Total, ten leading indus- 
1y (oh ier ty ea aC Le) eh a 482 51,793,010 5,772) 7,615,775) 42,874,523] 65,871,476 
_ Grand Total, allindustries 749 72,468, 286 10,283) 12,808,554) 50,192,669) 83,425,631 
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Subsection 5.—The Manufactures of British Columbia,- 1926.1 


British Columbia was in 1926 the third most important manufacturing province 
in the Dominion, producing goods to a gross value of $249,619,714. Almost 24 p.c. 
of this production, or $58,725,997, is seen in Table 14 to be that of the sawmilling 
industry; the predominance of forest products industries in the industrial life of 
the province is emphasized if to this figure be added $16,797,823, the gross value 
of products of the pulp and paper industry and $2,774,317, that of the planing mills 
and sash and door factories. Second in importance among the industries of the 
province is that of fish-curing and packing, with a gross value of products of $24,103,- 
433, followed by the pulp and paper industry, electric light and power generation 
_and slaughtering and meat-packing. 


14._Statistics of Twenty-five Leading Industries of British Columbia, 1926.1 


Norre.—Other leading industries, statistics of which cannot be given because there are fewer than 
3 establishments in each industry are:—non-ferrous metal smelting, sugar refining and petroleum products. 
The statistics for these industries are included in the grand total of all industries in the province. 


Estab- Tin Salaries Cost Gross Value 
Industries. lish- Capital. 1 - and of of 
ments. prow See. Wages. Materials. | Products. 
No. $ ~ No. $ $ $ 
Syahanalll US 30 gard ory ane olee e O PG 315 62,847 , 247 14,722} 17,847,708} 32,124,188} 58,725,997 
Fish-curing and packing....... 158 22,253,544 8,436] 3,873,942} 14,204,381] 24,103,433 
Piulpwnd Paper. gn cans ee tek a 55,791,848 3,055} 5,309,476) 4,441,092] 16,797,823 
Central electric stations....... 68 66,345 ,580 1,273 1,981,209 2,344,460] 10,548,017 
Slaughtering and meat-packing 5 8,591,045 612 869,679 8,746,100} 10,083,111 
Sheet metal products.......... 19 2,269 ,452 690 850,234] 3,092,602} 4,960,569 
Printing and publishing........ AT 8,491,946 1,109} 1,869,422} 1,068,094) 4,661,596 
Fruit and vegetable canning, 

CLG ee Pee er ae 28 3,684,412 1,461 758 ,837 2,940,384 4,625,793 
Bread and bakery products.. 162 2,771,430 869 1,087,079 2,429,709 4,583,161 
Butter and cheese............. 39 1,550,702 467 655,319 3,084,050 4,328,120 
IPTEWODESHIET tibiae cies 6 Sak 10 5,861,414 286 489 ,006 1,540,542 4,262,495 
Coffee and spices.....-........ 8 831,359 101 119,848] 2,931,491) 3,577,837 
Planing mills, sash and door 

PAC DORIOSHE mec -o Ad mastane af iad 40 2,679,323 860} 1,017,356] 1,218,628) 2,774,317 
Shipbuilding and repairs...... 14 4,947,320 946} 1,191,751 880,043] 2,632,613 
Dyeing, cleaning and laundry 

MOK pee Ste rey. che Cue oie es 56 1,866,966 1,254] 1,196,455 184,435} 2,335,372 
Biscuits, confectionery and 

CHOWAN OE PUIM vows lec sos neces 43 1,125,829 471 507,503 988,678} 2,184,032 
Boxes and packing cases....... 14 1,816,269 664 696,478) 1,007,145; 2,068,468 
Castings and forgmgs.......... 24 2,465,156 607 852,306 573,416 1,910,940 
Printing and bookbinding..... 66 1,158,173 500 670,138 578,561 1,709,336 
Flour and grist-mill products.. 4 1,165,690 178 191,168 1,204,613 1,556,136 
Paints-and varnishes.......... 9 1,232,522 150 158 ,947 712,178 1,274,450 
Gas, illuminating and fuel..... 5 6, 668 ,905 355 459,607 381,137 1,267,630 
Liquors: distilled. : csc... oe. 3 1,960,979 94 132,917 369,271 1,147,788 
eo NMNNO eee ess cas ea 38 560,896 32 68 ,224 936,387 1,079,641 
Furniture and upholstering.... 23 692,790 216 296 , 687 435,177) 1,048,825 


8 ee ee ee eS SS eee SS 


Total, twenty-five leading 
industries................ 1,170} 259,630,797 39,498) 43,151,296] 88,416,762) 174,247,500 


Grand Total, all industries 1,495} 329,008,375 47,462| 54,865,756] 140,191,084) 249, 619, 714 


Percentage of 25 leading in- 
dustries to grand total.... 78-26 78-91 83-03 78:65 63-04 69-8U 


lIncluding Yukon Territory. 
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Section 4.—Principal Factors in Manufacturing Production. 
Subsection 1.—Capital Employed. 


In a retrospective study of capital employed in Canadian manufactures since 
1900, the remarkable increase denotes rapid growth in industrial operations. From 
1900 to 1905 the capital increased from $446,900,000 to $833,900,000, and advanced 
to $1,958,700,000 in 1915. During this period returns were received from estab- 
lishments with 5 hands and over, and while the rise of wholesale prices did not 
exceed 37 p.c., the capital employed in manufactures increased nearly 340 p.c. 


The capital investment in 1926 in all establishments irrespective of the number 
of employees was $3,981,569,590, as compared with $3,808,309,981 in 1925, and 
with $3,190,026,358 in 1921, an increase of 24-8 p.c. in 5 years. 


The provincial distribution of the manufactures of Canada may be illustrated 
by the investments of capital. Capital employed in Ontario during 1920 was 49-5 
p.c. of the total, 50-6 p.c. in 1921, 52-5 p.c. in 19238, 50-4 p.c. in 1925 and 49-8 p.c. 
in 1926. The percentage employed in the plants of Quebec was 30-5 in 1920, 
30-8 in 1921, 29-9 in 1923, 29-9 in 1925 and 30-6 in 1926. British Columbia held 
third place in 1926 with a capital of 8-3 p.c. of the total, while Manitoba, Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick followed in the order named, with proportions of between 
2 p.c. and 4 p.c. each. (Table 15.) 


From a survey of the industrial groups in which the capital of the country 
is Invested, it appears that the wood and paper group led in 1926, with an invest~ 
ment of 23-3 p.c. of the total. The central electric station industry was second. 
with 19-0, the iron and steel group third with 15-0, and the vegetable products 
group fourth, with 11-3 p.c. (Table 16). 


The statistics of capital employed in the manufacturing industries are of interest 
in deducing the proportions of fixed and liquid assets. In 1921, lands, buildings 
and machinery constituted 60 p.c. of the total capital, while in 1923 the proportion 
had increased to 64 p.c.,in 1924 to 65 p.c. and to 66 p.c. in 1925 and 1926. The 
fixed assets amounted to $2,626,963,690 in 1926, while quick assets, including the 
materials on hand, stock in process, cash and sundries, were valued at $1,354,- 
605,900. Details by industrial groups and by provinces are given in Table 17. 


15.—Provincial Distribution of Capital employed in the Manufacturing Industries 
of Canada, in Percentages, 1918-1926. 


Provinces. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 
Prince Edward Island..... 0-1 0-1 0-1 0-1 0-1 0-1 0-1 0-1 0-1 
INOVai Scotia, altos es 4-3 4-1 4.2 3:3 3-3 3-2 3-1 3-1 3-0 
New Brunswick........... 2-5 2°8 3e1 3+1 2-5 2-5 2-5 2-4 2°4 
QuebeGirent cc cet eck 28-5 29-3 30-5 30:8 29-9 29-9 29-5 29-9 30-6 
ONTATIONS sites: eae ee ee 49-9 49-0 49-5 50-6 52-3 52-5 51-8 50-4 49-8 
Manitoba. das Sten oer te 3-3 3-3 3-4 2-9 D7 2-7 3-1 3-2 3°2 
Saskatchewan............. 1-2 1-0 ONO 120 1-0 0-9 0-9 0-8 0-8 
Alber tao.6 226 ee Aes 2-0 1-9 1-8 1-7 1-7 1-8 1-9 1-8 1-8 
British Columbia......... 8-1 8-4 |) 6-5 6-5 6°5 6:5 7-1 8-3 8-3 
UKON eee ee 0-1 0-1 |) 


Datel oc raesnes ss 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 100-0 
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16.—Distribution of Capital employed in the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, 
by Industrial Groups and Percentages, 1924-1926. 


1924. 1925. : 1926. 
Industrial Groups. 
Percent- Percent- Percent- 
Amount. age, Amount. age. Amount age. 
$ $ $ 

Vegetable products.......... 414,922,612 11-7 | 489,490,764 11-5 | 449,259,094 11-3 
Animal products............ 208 ,466,666 5-9 210,015,438 5:5 223,938,559 5:6 
Textile products............. 298 665,942 8-4 305,776,409 8-1 317,275,429 8-0 
Wood and paper............. 879,307,261 24-9 907,204,530 23-8 929 589,278 23-3 
Tron and its products........ 535,924,351 15-1 | 567,912,477 14-9 | 597,982,098 15-0 
Non-ferrous metals....... ssa] 114,354,971 3°2 181,600,227 4-8 202,503 ,426 5-1 
Non-metallic minerals....... 235,613,111 6-7 | 289,823,825 6:3 | 261,724,184 6°6 
Chemicals and allied pro- 

GUC ESSE te Col ealaes. 126,495,685 3:6 | 126,483,348 3°3 | 133,407,891 3°3 
Miscellaneous industries..... 96,497,768 2-7 103 ,281,876 2°7 109,669 ,565 2°8 
Central electric stations..... 628 565,093 17-8 726,721,087 19-1 756 , 220,066 19-0 

POURED csbsines oss eke 3,538, 813, 460 100-0 |3,808,309, 981 100-0 |3,981,569,590 100-0 


17.—Forms of Capital employed in the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, by 
Provinces and by Groups of Industries, 1926. 


Land, Materials Cash, 
Batah. buildings, on hand, trading and 
Provinces and Groups. light fixtures, stocks in operating Total 
Mats machinery process, accounts capital. 
and finished and bills 
tools. products, etc.}| receivable. 
No. $ $ $ $ 
Grand Total........... 22,708 | 2%, 626,963,690 | 722,451,467 | 632,154,433 | 3,981,569,590 
PROVINCES. 
Prince Edward Island........... 299 2,120,537 440,407 289 ,066 2,850,010 
ING UAT SCOUIS te ied coat haere ees 1,163 94,116,617 13,209,130 10,725,155 118,050,902 
New Brunswick................. 910 65,040,530 19,669,161 10,951,463 95,661,154 
NG DOC setae sc Sacra tereys wusidrassocte oss recs 7,164 838,125,437 | 206,128,921 172,721,600 | 1,216,975, 958 
MVIGATION fae Cee ere chwlohe cise nt olnertic ane 9,457 | 1,230,361,812 | 389,477,828 | 365,326,281 | 1,985,165,921 
PARLOR Naar ave Save etk 5 Pas aie 797 90,001,125 20,341,007 17,103,792 127,445,924 
Bes GOUOW Alls fone cc cise. ofa a 674 23,666,843 6,535,766 3,740,451 33,943 ,060 
PANDORUA ehet Aalto ie en at 749 51,328,299 12,704,734 8,435,253 72,468,286 
British Columbia and Yukon.... 1,495 232,202,490 53,944,513 42,861,372 329,008 ,375 
INDUSTRIAL GROUPS. 
Vegetable products.............. 4,529 252,153,333 | 114,667,443 82,438,318 449 , 259,094 
Animal products. 2.13.22. shee ess 4,896 110,282,893 68,208,172 45,447,494 223,938 ,559 
Textiles and textile products..... 1,698 159,297,651 82,205,290 75,772,488 317,275,429 
Wood and paper products........ 6,751 624,795,278 | 174,464,297 | 130,329,703 929 589,278 
Tron and its products............. 1,142 334,180,410 | 131,661,404 | 132,140,284 597,982,098 
Non-ferrous metal products...... 403 112,145,060 49,308,788 41,049,578 202,503,426 
Non-metallic mineral products... 1,240 194,069,514 41,329,029 26,325,641 261,724,184 
Chemicals and allied products... 556 73,473 ,650 28,913,627 31,020,614 133,407,891 
Miscellaneous industries.......... 436 59,916,536 17,223,314 32,529,715 109,669,565 
Central electric stations.......... 1,057 706,649,365 14,470,103 35,100,598 756,220,066 
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Subsection 2.—Employment in Manufactures. 


The total number of persons engaged in those manufacturing industries of 
Canada for which statistics were obtained in 1926 was in that year 581,539, as 
compared with 544,225 in the same industries in 1925 and 508,503 in 19241. The 
1926 employees included 81,794 salaried employees, this figure being obtained from 
the manufacturers at the end of each year, and 499,745 wage-earners, the average 
number employed, as derived from the manufacturers’ records of the numbers 
on the pay-rolls on the 15th of each of the twelve months. Prior to 1925, the number 
of wage-earners was computed as the sum of the number recorded each month 
divided by 12 whether the establishment was operating the 12 months or not. 
Beginning with the statistics for 1925, in seasonal industries which are in operation 
only a limited number of months in each year, such as sawmilling, fruit and veget- 
able canning, etc., the average was computed by dividing the sum of the wage- 
earners reported on the 15th of each month by the number of months in operation. 
This change of method increased the apparent number of employees, especially 
in seasonal industries, but also in the groups containing such seasonal industries 
and in provincial and Dominion totals. Similarly, the change of method exerted 
a reducing influence on apparent average wages and on all other averages per wage- 
earner and per employee. 


The number of salaried employees and of wage-earners, as thus ascertained, is 
given for each of the years since 1917, the year of the first annual census of manu- 
facturing production, in Table 18. Then, taking the percentage of those employed 
in each year to those employed in 1917, and dividing it into the volume of manu- 
facturing production in each year (see Table 4 of this chapter for method used in 
obtaining this figure), the quotient gives a tentative conclusion regarding the 
efficiency of production per person employed in years subsequent to 1917, as com- 
pared with that year. This index of the efficiency of production per employee is, 
of course, affected by the change explained above in the method of computing the 
number of employees in 1925 and subsequent years as compared with 1924 and 
previous years. Inasmuch as the change increased the apparent number of 
employees in 1925 and 1926, it proportionately decreased the index of the efficiency 
of production. How far the increased efficiency of recent years may be due to the 
use of improved appliances of production (the horse-power used per wage-earner 
employed increased from 3-04 in 1917 to 6-37 in 1926), how far to increased efficiency 
in the employees and how far to improvements in methods of organization, is a 
problem which cannot be solved for the country as a whole with our present informa- 
tion. It may, however, be possible for those having intimate knowledge of the 
business of individual firms to solve this problem with approximate accuracy for 
their own particular plants. The table here published may be considered as 
supplying satisfactory evidence of a general gain in volume of production per person 
employed. In this connection it should be remembered, however, that in 1917, 
owing to the large numbers overseas, many persons of low efficiency were being 
employed, their inefficiency being at the time concealed by the prevailing inflation 
of prices. 


1 For statistics showing the trend of employment in manufacturing industries in 1927 and 1928, see 


in the index, ‘‘EHmployment as reported by employers;’’. 
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18.—Salaried and Wage-earning Employees in the Manufacturing Industries. of 
Canada, with Volume of Manufacturing Production and Comparative ee ae 
of Production, 1917-1926. 


Eerenntege ate ee 
Salaried Wage- Total a eee ed asm ciency 
Years. of Employ-| of Volume of 
Employees.) Earners. | Employees. ees relative] of Mf’d. Production. 
to 1917. Products. 
No No. No p.c 
TROT! oak ee ee eee ea 68,726 552,968 621,694 100-0 100-0 100-0 
UL SERS hat eM cles sheaves » 70,706 547,599 618 ,305 99-5 102-1 102-6 
ROH A) an See et 81,681 529 ,327 611,008 98-3 98-3 100-0 
TOPO aaa lai Ricico.e olk!s sc amyeuae. 83,015 526,571 609 ,586 98-1 95-2 97-0 
Boul”  e Se nani 74,873 381,203 456,076 73-4 87-4 119-1 
NOD eee Me tits Recdan 5s cit Siss qya'sn 76,040 398 ,390 474,430 76-3 97-8 128-2 
1 WOES) 2 0, Os Cane es a 78 ,273 446,994 525,267 84-5 106-8 126-4 
OBA Re arte Biss bs odode ss 76,230 432,273 508,503 81-8 104-7 128-0 
G2 Serer OW sats xa Sarivevects na 77,623 466,602 544,225 87-5 112-4 128-5 
TODG ee tees s reds acahe ws 81,794 499,745 581,539 93-5 128-6 137-5 


Statistics of employment in manufacturing industries during 1926, derived 
from the Census of Manufactures, are shown in Table 6 of this chapter. 

According to these statistics, the 22,708 establishments covered employed 
81,794 salaried employees and 499,745 wage-earners, a total of 581,539 persons. 
Out of every 1,000 persons employed in manufacturing, 141 were classed as salary 
earners and 859 as wage-earners; the former earned 23-4 p.c. and the latter 76-6 p.c. 
of the total amount paid out as remuneration for services. 


Provincial Distribution of Employees in 1926.—An analysis of the returns 
by provinces shows that 44,210 or 54-3 p.c. of all employees on salaries were em- 
ployed in Ontario; of this number 33,098 were males and 11,112 were females. The 
proportion that the male salary workers in Ontario bore to the total number of such 
workers was 52-1 p.c., while female office employees constituted 60-7 p.c. of the 
total. In Quebec, which, with 22,255 persons, recorded the second largest number 
of salaried workers, were situated 28-2 p.c. of the male and 23-8 p.c. of the female 
salaried employees. British Columbia also had a higher proportion of male than 
female salaried employees, having 6-6 p.c. of male to 4-3 p.c. of female salary 
earners. Of the total salaries, $82,705,144 or 54-2 p.c. was reported in Ontario, 
$42,621,293 or 27-9 p.c. in Quebec, and $9,385,074 or 6-1 p.c. in British Columbia. 

The male wage-earners numbered 385,202 and the female 114,543; 47-8 p.c. 
of the former and 45-1 p.c. of the latter were employed in Ontario. Quebec manu- 
facturers reported 29-6 p.c. of the males as compared with 38-8 p.c. of the females, 
while British Columbia had 9-5 p.c. of the males and 5-1 p.c. of the females. As 
to earnings, Ontario firms paid out 50-4 p.c. of the total, Quebec 29-3 p.c. and 
British Columbia 9-1 p.c. 


Distribution by Industries.—The wood and paper industries, with 17,962 
salaried employees, reported a larger number of these than any other group, having 
22-0 p.c. of the total and paying 22-8 p.c. of the aggregate salaries; 23-3 p.c. 
of the total wage-earners belonged to this group, which paid out 25-2 p.c. of the 
wages. Only 8-6 p.c. of the total females working for wages were in the wood and 
paper industries, as compared with 27-6 p.c. of the total number of men on wages. 
The textile industries came next in order in respect of workers, having 18-5 p.c. 
of the wage-earners, who earned 14-5 p.c. of the wages; the number of female 
workers in these industries formed 49-1 p.c. of the total females and the males only 
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9-4 p.c. of the aggregate of male wage-earners. In the iron and steel group, 18-1 
p.c. of the total workers were paid 22-2 p.c. of the total wages. The number of 
men employed in these industries constituted 22-6 p.c. of the total male wage- 
earners in 1926, while only 2-7 p.c. of the total female wage-earners were engaged 
in iron and steel plants. 


19.—Percentages of Male and Female Employees on Salaries and Wages, by Provinces 
and Groups of Industries, 1926. 


Employees on Employees on 
Salaries. Wages. 
Provinces and Groups. ———_——_——————| Salaries. |.———_—_- Wages. 
Males. | Females. Males. | Females. 
PROVINCES. D.C. pc. Dice p.c. p.c. D.C. 
Prince Edward Island........... 0:3 0-2 0-1 0-3 0-7 0-1 
INGVALSCOtlAt a. & teen sana: 1:9 yal 1-6 3-1 3-0 2-1 
New Brunswick................. 2-0 1-7 1-9 3-2 3-3 2-3 
Qiuebeek wis sucking teens ee oe 28-2 23-8 27-9 29-6 38-8 29-3 
QNtarion ss nsoontattr cake teen 52:1 60-7 54-2 47-8 45-1 50-4 
Manitoban ete pect ere 4-6 3-9 4.4 3-8 2-7 4-0 
Saskatchewans....:02:08scamtse 1:7 1-1 1-4 0-9 0-3 0-9 
Alber tars. cae hl he epi ena No 2°6 2:2 2-4 1-8 1-0 1-8 
British Columbia and Yukon 6-6 4-3 6-1 9-5 5-1 9-1 
OCA eee oss sioner 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
INDUSTRIAL GROUPS. 

Vegetable products.............. 12-0 11-8 12-8 11-3 17-9 11-1 
Animal productssneceecee oe 14-2 10-4 10-7 10-7 13:8 8-7 
Méxtile products. aca. olden a 8-6 14-5 10-4 9-4 49-1 14:5 
Wood and paper products....... 21-7 22-9 22-8 27-6 8-6 25-2 
Tron and its products............ 16-4 14-8 17-2 22-6 2-7 22-2 
Non-ferrous metal products..... 6-9 7:8 7:0 5:3 3-2 5-7 
Non-metallic mineral products. . 4-7 3-7 4-2 5:6 0-9 5-1 
Chemicals and allied products... 4-5 5-7 5-2 2-1 2-2 2-1 
Miscellaneous industries......... [34 3-2 3.7 3-4 1-6 3-2 
7-6 5-2 6-0 2-0 - 2-2 


Central electric stations......... | 


Monthly Record of Employment in Manufactures, 1926.—A monthly 
record of the number of wage-earners employed in Canadian manufactures, as 
compiled by the Census of Industry, is given by sex in Table 20, which shows that 
the peak of employment was in July, when manufacturing generally was at a high 
level. The number engaged in factories increased steadily from the beginning 
of 1926 until July; during August less activity was reported, while employment 
rose slightly in the following month. During the period of continuous expansion 
up to July, 78,748 persons were added to the pay rolls of the reporting manufacturers. 


While employment for male operatives expanded from the beginning of the 
year to its maximum in July, the number of female workers was greatest in October, 
chiefly on account of seasonal activity in the vegetable and fruit preserving group, 
which employs a considerable proportion of women. Textiles, the one group in 
which the majority of workers are women, also reported more than average employ- 
ment during the autumn. Indicative of the expansion of industrial operations 
during 1926 is the fact that in every month of that year the number of wage-earners 
employed exceeded the total for the corresponding month of the previous year. 
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20.—Total Number of Wage-earners employed in the Manufacturing Industries of 
Canada, by Months, 1925 and 1926. 


1925. 
Months. 
Males. Females. Total. 
DEERE cht ae estas weak ecw Shae 310,598 90,940 401, 538 
HG DIUBL Vics crore aes sic evens 318,517 93, 449 411, 966 
Wt yea, Sad ee 330, 806 95,186 425,992 
PATA Pea Ae, HRSG Sk cha itkeai ee 347,755 96,277 444,032 
VRE eer ea ciocen es ais S cieiasoe 8 366, 986 99,128 466,114 
JUNG Haare ee tat iver cde 371, 957 99,517 471,474 
DEEP Mec AS Bios. a OIE. av 368, 804 98, 208 467,012 
PRUDUS tetera ee eee ek 365,876 99, 908 465, 784 
September. .cishocck Sous 366, 270 106, 182 472,452 
OGtober weeks eis coe eons 364, 066 106,215 470, 281 
INGvemberieoss ccs. eee 348, 721 103, 705 452,426 
Wacom ber. wee sea eee 337,605 100, 053 437, 658 


Males. 


334, 656 
344, 800 
357,560 
370, 259 
388, 408 
400, 593 
402,407 
396, 952 
398, 652 
389,812 
373,974 
398,396 


1926. 
Females. Total. 
97, 483 432,139 
100,379 445,179 
101, 994 459,554 
102, 829 473,088 
105, 748 494,156 
107,296 507, 889 
108, 480 510, 887 
108, 965 505, 917 
113, 265 506, 917 
113, 867 503, 679 
110, 426 484,400 
106, 852 465,248 


Days in Operation and Hours Worked.—During 1926, each plant, on 


the average, operated full time 232 days. 


The average day was 8-9 hours. 


The 


time in operation and the average number of hours worked are shown by provinces 
and industrial groups in Table 21. 


21.—_Number of Days in Operation and of Hours worked per Shift in the 
Manufactures of Canada, by Provinces and Groups, 1926. 


Provinces and Groups. 


' PROVINCES. 


Prince Edward Island............... 
INOW COUIR sec csi + cuaucheny stew oh ak 5s 


RGHKALCROWAN, ..0..0005 2 0cce0ccercass 
PAID ONUAT ARE haere ttle Saws gon 


- INDUSTRIAL GROUPS. 


Vegetable products.................. 
PANIED SL DEOGUCUB 's 5 6.5 cee & ia istere o g'e.e'a 
Textile products: 2.0... La 
Wood and paper products........... 
Tron and its products........... RIE 
Non-ferrous metal products......... 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 
Chemicals and allied products....... 
Miscellaneous industries....... ..... 
Central electric stations............. 


Number of 
Establish- 
ments. 


5,224,992 


Time in Operation—Number 


of 


Days. 


Average 
Days in | Average 
Full Time} Hours 
Operation| Worked 
per per 
Establish-| Shift- 
ment. 


_——S Ss |S | | — ——_____.. 


364,146 


1,110, 672 


385, 805 


93,165} 19 
37,100) 18 
39, 853 3 
88, 189 


8,398 


2,905 
5, 128 
4,860 


665, 974 


= 


8,486 


Ccm Come NHoD 
WOrMmanonwrwe 


= 
© 


G0 0 00 G0 00 G9 GD 
SM OOSOowe ow © bs 


1Jnformation on these points is incomplete for a number of industrial groups. 
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Subsection 3. Wages and Salaries in Canadian Manufacturing Industries, 
1926. 


The total amount disbursed by manufacturers in salaries and wages during 
1926 was $653,850,933 paid to 581,539 workers, as compared with $596,015,171 
paid to 544,225 persons in 1925, and $559,884,045 paid to 508,503 employees in 
1924. Of the 1926 aggregate, $152,705,944 or 23-4 p.c. was paid to 81,794 salaried 
employees who constituted 14-1 p.c. of the total number, and $501,144,989 or 76-6 
p.c. was paid in wages to 499,745 wage-earners, who formed 85:9 p.c. of the aggre- 
gate number of employees. 

The average salary paid in the manufacturing industries during 1926 was 
$1,867, compared with $1,843 in 1925, $1,831 in 1924, $1,824 in 1923 and $1,791 in 
1922. The average wage paid was $1,003 in 1926, $971 in 1925, $972 in 1924, 
$959 in 1923 and $939 in 1922. 

The increase of 10-6 p.c. recorded in aggregate wages in 1926 as compared with 
the preceding year was accompanied by a 7-2 p.c. gain in the number of operatives 
employed, while the average wage increased by 3-4 p.c. Employees on salaries 
increased by 5-3 p.c. and aggregate salaries by 6-7 p.c., while average salaries 
advanced by 1-3 p.c. 

The proportion of female wage-earners per 1,000 was 229 and of male operatives 
771 during 1926, while in each 1,000 salary earners 224 were women and 776 were 
men. ‘These proportions were practically the same as in the preceding year. The 
number of male salary earners increased by 5-1 p.c. in 1926 as compared with 1925, 
while there was a gain of 6-2 p.c. in the number of women office help employed. 
The percentages of increase among wage-earners were 7-2 for the males and 7-0 
for the females. 


Average Earnings, by Provinces, of Persons Employed in Manufac- 
tures.—Table 22 shows the number of salary and wage-earners and the average 
salary and wage paid in 1926 by manufacturers in the various provinces, also average 
earnings in 1925. 

There were successive rises in average salaries from Prince Edward Island 
to Quebec, which showed the highest average of all the provinces, while the mean 
in Ontario was slightly lower than in Quebec. In the Prairie Provinces, the averages 
were also smaller, especially in Saskatchewan, where salaries were, on the whole, 
below those in New Brunswick. In British Columbia and the Yukon the average 
was $1,884. Sixty-one p.c. of the total female salary earners were employed in 
Ontario, as compared with only 52 p.c. of the total male salaried workers; in Quebec 
and British Columbia, on the other hand, the proportion of women workers was 
lower than that of men. ; 

As in previous years, there were steady increases in average wages from the 
eastern provinces through to Saskatchewan, where the mean for the year, $1,174, 
was the highest in the Dominion, being $171 greater than the general average. In 
that province, where the number employed in manufacturing was not large, there 
was an unusually small proportion of women workers, while many of the male 
employees were engaged in the better-paid wood and paper, electric light and power 
industries. In the four provinces situated to the east, average wages in manu- 
facturing were lower than the mean for the Dominion, while from Ontario westward 
the opposite was the case. 

The seasonal nature of some of the leading manufactures, notably fish-preserving 
and lumbering, tended to reduce the mean wage in the Maritime Provinces. These 
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industries, in which 36-2 p.c. of the reported employees were engaged, worked 
on the average only 99 and 100 days respectively during 1926. Quebec, where 
the mean wage was below the general average, reported a larger proportion of 
female workers than the other provinces; of these a considerable number were 
employed in the textile, food and other industries. That province had 38-8 p.c. 
of the total number of women employed in manufacturing in the Dominion, as 
compared with 29-6 p.c. of the aggregate male operatives, but the 31-7 p.c. of the 
total wage-earners reported in Quebec received only 29-3 p.c. of the total wages. 
On the other hand, in Ontario, where the mean was higher than the general average, 
47-8 p.c. of the total males and 45-1 p.c. of the total females, or 47-2 p.c. of the 
general aggregate, were paid 50-4 p.c. of the total wages disbursed. The fact that 
average wages in Alberta and British Columbia were lower than in Saskatchewan 
was partly a result of the seasonal nature of some of the industries in these provinces, 
especially fish and fruit-preserving and sawmilling in British Columbia. 


22._Employees on Salaries and Wages in Manufacturing Industries, 1926 and Average 
Salary and Wage, by Provinces, 1925 and 1926. 


Employees on Average Employees on Average 
Salaries. Salaries. Wages. Wages. 
Provinces. —_—_———- | — - — 
Male. |Female.| Total. | 1926. { 1925.|| Male. |Female.| ‘lotal. | 1926. | 1925. 

No. No. No. $ $ No. No. No. $ $ 
Prince Edward Island.... 164 33 197 856 795) 1,234 830 2,064 253 198 
IN OVE SCOUBIO.. 6 site econ TPH} 378 1,591) 1,541) 1,526) 11,811] 3,380} 15,191 695 647 
New Brunswick.......... 1, 260 319 1,579) 1,817) 1,746) 12,359] 3,736) 16,095| 729] 740 
TOW OCs Aaah ears s Beene 17,890 4,365} 22,255) 1,915] 1,882) 114,024) 44,380) 158,414 926 885 
ROU UEO le paayttackort croc aera 383,098) 11,112) 44,210) 1,871) 1,846) 184,410) 51,733] 236,143) 1,069) 1,042 
AVP Bape eucssicvelals- ices 2,907 715 3,622] 1,838 1,816 14,515 38,064} 17,579) 1,156] 1,146 
Saskatchewan............ 1,074 200 1,274] 1,676] 1,690} 38,277 353]. 3,630] 1,174] 1,167 
PAM ber isa ctenven -cbajasta cron: 1, 686 398} 2,084) 1,781) 1,747) 6,995 1,154] 8,149) 1,116} 1,129 

British Columbia and 

VAT ROE Sh Se Sapa ey tie 4,189 793| 4,982) 1,884] 1,925) 36,577) 5,903) 42,480} 1,071] 1,034 
OAL. nar tye 63,481} 18,313) 81,794) 1,867) 1,843! 385,202] 114,543] 499,745) 1,003) 971 


Average Earnings in 40 Leading Industries.—Table 23 is a record of 
employees by sex and of average salaries and wages paid in the 40 leading industries 
of Canada during 1926, together with the average number of days the establishments 
in each industry operated. Averages for 1925 are also given. 


Average Salaries.—In 16 industries the average salaries were in excess of 
$2,000; in 21 they ranged between $1,500 and $2,000, while in only three were 
they below $1,500 during 1926. None of the four groups paying the highest salaries 
—sugar refineries, breweries, rolled products, pig iron, steel products and ferro- 
alloys, and pulp and paper—reported a proportion of female workers equal to the 
general percentage in the 40 industries, while the numbers employed were rather 
small except in the pulp and paper industry. In the groups paying an average 
salary of over $2,000, only the automobile, castings and forgings, hosiery and 
knit goods, printing and bookbinding and furniture and upholstering industries 
employed more than the general proportion of female office help. 

The lowest salaries, ranging between $1,000 and $1,500, were reported in the 
butter and cheese and fish-curing and packing industries, in both of which the 
percentage of women workers was below the average. Various factors contributed 
to reduce the mean yearly remuneration of these groups. Fish-preserving plants 
operate during a very short active season; butter and cheese factories, which also 
work below the average number of days, are mainly situated in small towns and 
country places. 
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Average Wages.—The highest wages, varying between $1,300 and $1,600, 
were paid in the automobile, non-ferrous metal smelting, petroleum, central electric 
station, rolled products, pig iron, steel products and ferro-alloys, acids, alkalies, 
salts and compressed gases, printing and publishing, railway rolling stock and pulp 
and paper industries, in all of which the proportion of female workers was below 
the general average. In 14 industries, the wages paid averaged between $1,000 and 
$1,300; in 15 groups, they averaged between $500 and $1,000; while in two highly 
seasonal industries—fish-curing and packing and fruit and vegetable canning—they 
were under $500. In these two, the number of days in operation throughout the 
Dominion during 1926 averaged 99 and 164 respectively; the proportion of female 
workers was also high, being 39-1 p.c. in the former and 62-7 p.c. in the latter, as 
compared with the general proportion of 21-5 p.c. in the 40 industries. In the 
textile divisions wages were generally low, employees in men’s clothing factories 
receiving the highest remuneration in the group. The proportion of women workers 
employed in these trades was large, while the number of days in operation was about 
the average. Sawmills worked on the average 100 days, employing only males, 
who were paid an average wage of $936 during the season of 1926. 
23._Employees by Sex and Average Salaries and Wages paid in Forty Leading 


Canadian Manufacturing Industries during 1826, with Average Number of Days 
operated by Plants in each Industry. 


SALARIES. 
Employees on Salaries. Average Salary. 
Industries. wn | 
Mals. Female. | Total. 1926. 1925. 
No. No. No. $ $ 

Pulnpsandipaperdieescine ace see ae noes 2,600 499 3,099 2,418 2,328 
Flour and grist-mill products. .4....2...426...0<3¢<: 955 193 1,148 1,897 1, 859 
Slaughtering and meat-packing................0006- 2,399 442 2,841 1,801 1,919 
Sawanills.b Mire. 280 ae wo ee ge). Srey ec aS 1,680 254 1,934 Oe DE 2,022 
Automobilesincs ac cichieca sok eee Le ara oe e203 422 1,655 2,365 2,316 
Butterandicheesecrs. 2: kk. ae epee sad, ar Sede 3,710 608 4,318 1,040 1,052 
CentralelectricistationsSse 4. eee ee eoeee 4,854 950 5, 804 1,572 1,485 
Rubber goods including footwear.................-- 1,362 424 1,786 1,734 1,644 
Cotton: yarniand clothiy .2.4.40.6 cnet eee 474 97 571 2,397 2,503 
Non-ferrous metal smelting...................0000: 590 45 635 1,954 2,470 
Railway rolling stock. 212. ia. see knee eee tee 1,519 104 1, 623 2,006 2,018 
IPGtrOleuta en cee en ee ee ee nate: 448 70 518 Qld 2,187 
Wastingsrand sforgings: 9. sae. ee eee eee 1, 838 529 2,367 2,071 2,015 
Electrical apparatus and supplies................... 2,636 973 3, 609 1,739 1,765 
Sugar refineries¥: Bie ae os wot eaten 299 53 352 2,847 2,616 
Bread and otner bakery products.................. 549 239 788 1,598 1,586 
Printin2” and publishin® ees eee eee eee 4,135 1, 671 5, 806 1,578 1,614 
Hosiery, knit goods and gloves..................05- 647 373 1,020 2,016 2,076 
Clothing wollen siactoryvic. selec neers 910 646 1,556 1,954 1, 983 
Cigars‘and ‘cigarettes. ta; she ee eae oe eee 964 263 15227 1,956 2,032 
Biscuits, confectionery and chewing gum.......... 1,383 452 1,835 1,889 1,754 
Boots and'shoes; leatherian.-. ante ee eee 1,010 330 1,340 1,976 2,012 
Brewer iess. jonas He ie esl a eRe k ee: pint ee ais 593 68 661 2,728 2,422 
Planing mills, sash and door factories.............. 995 210 1,205 1,706 1,811 
@lothingimen'siactory seo ae eee ae 984 374 1,358 1,929 1,872 
Rolled products, pig iron, steel products, etc........ 434 69 503 2,509 2,648 
Sheet metal products oot oneeaten ck ce enone 899 268 1,167 1,846 1,867 
Machinery cicet oc direbe esheets Shee esi 1,458 451 1,909 1,851 1,884 
METICU tural tM plement tare. dee seis as Tee erie 1,220 308 1,528 1, 668 1,666 
Hish-curing and packin@iss..s).tseknde neh eee 501 45 546 1,344 1,276 
Printingand. bookbinding 40.200. eee eee 1,327 455 1,782 2,013 1,922 
Furniture and upholstering.............:..sccesece- 738 253 991 2,021 1,973 
Acids, alkalies, salts and compressed gases......... 400 93 493 2,014 1,868 
eater tannoriess a. geen en ice ce eee 267 61 328 2,308 2,609 
Hurnishing goods sien se .iae. eee eee ee cae 476 216 692 1,676 1,606 
Paints and varnishes............ bh LS ne a ee 637 190 827 2,125 2,049 
Fruit and vegetable canneries....................6- 350 145 495 1,499 1,521 
Mard wareiandstools:}) fies... seer eee ae 558 222 780 1,986 2,061 
IBTASSIANC ODPL DLO GNCLS..../.06. cee cera se eee 650 157 807 1,885 1,888 
Soaps, washing compounds and toilet preparations.. 411 185 596 1,968 1,994 

Total, forty leading industries............ 49,093 13,407 62,500 1,831 1,820 


Grand Total, all industries................ 63,481 18,313 $1,794 1,867 1,843 


AVERAGE EARNINGS IN FORTY LEADING INDUSTRIES = 445 


23.—Employees by Sex and Average Salaries and Wages Paid in Forty Leading 
Canadian Manufacturing Industries during 1926, with Average Number of Days 
operated by Plants in each Industry—concluded. 


WAGES. 
Average 
Average num per 
Employees on Wages. Wage. of days in 
Industries. operation. 


Male. | Female. | Total. | 1926. | 1925. | 1926. | 1925. 


No No No. $ $ | No. | No. 

ReUegF OE ADOP ICE cscs ok Aa vie oh scs cedelcwas 27,280 900 28,180) 1,302} 1,267) 281) 267 
Flour and grist mill products................. 5,065 135 5,200) 970] 1,005 223 |e ae 
Slaughtering and meat-packing............... 7,160 684 7,844! 1,101] 1,065) 288) 288 
eR ON ty ae CER se aui on oy ts teen 33,075 69 33,144, 936] 897; 100) 101 
MAC OOUGR oF iin sec oe eed Pees doles 10,047 203 10,250} 1,535) 1,577} 306} 301 
GEOL BUG CHOOED. « ..5.. op sd eiers whnreieis aassacmie mie 0's 6,641 265 6,906] 1,002 969 224 227 
@entralvelectrie staticns......<ccscc.saceecnes 7,602 = 7,602] 1,423] 1,360} 365) 365 
Rubber goods including footwear............. 8,738 3,063 11,801} 984] 1,010} 268] 271 
MOOGGON VEIN GNC ClOUN....:.occs.sdccscceecdsd 10,557 9,195 19,752] 702} 652) 282) 279 
Non-ferrous metal smelting..................- 5,591 - 5,591] 1,492) 1,605) 383} 365 
PSM WAY, TOUING StOCK: «ov sha kide so. sa-Se pes on 20,622 41 20,663) 1,329] 1,257} 277) 265 
MEE UIOGME a Cant aC ete cu sees oe ve ew ees 3, 209 26 3,235} 1,479) 1,454) 309) 266 
Castings and forgings...............ceeeeeeee: 16,412 404 16,816} 1,138] 1,112} 294) 290 
Electrical apparatus and supplies.............. 8,944 2,693 11,637] 1,061] 1,010} 291) 294 

EAMTOLNOTIOS |. cit). coho Me ce kok ee 2,458 0 2,564) 1,157] 1,193 245 244 
Bread and other bakery products............. 11,059 1,542 12,601] 1,069] 1,085} 299} 302 
Printing and publishing................. 20006. 7,547 1,358 8,905] 1,365) 1,305) 299) 299 
Hosiery, knit goods and gloves............... 4,544 10,910 15,4541 728! 718] 283) 281 

lothing, women’s factory............02.0e08: 3,379 9,052 12,431} 880} 881} 283} 279 
Cigers. and) cigarettes..0.. 0.2.0.5. 0ecccecaest 1,838 3,269 5,107} 658) 639) 273) 248 
Biscuits, confectionery and chewing gum.... 4,473 5, 668 10,141) 719} 706) 279) 275 
Boots and shoes, leather..............2.ce000- 8,338 5,338 13,676] 883] 844] 287); 269 
Perewwanioes. brits ben 8 dizi. Oey Renter ens ta ihe 3,275 40 3,315] 1,186} 1,181) 293] 278 
Planing mills, sash and door factories......... 9,290 123 9,413} 1,017 990 262 252 
Clothing, men’s factory.............ccescese8- 4,523 5, 266 9,789] 1,009} 949) 249) 254 
Rolled products, pig iron, steel products, etc. . 5, 634 3 5,637| 1,382] 1,325} 288) 263 
Sheet metaliproducts..)..;.c2ec. eb eel eae e 5,670 639 6,309} 1,059] 1,018 298} 299 
PMOaae ry le noon cure) oxide yseae 7,385 254 7,639] 1,166] 1,138) 301; 291 
Agricultural AIMPLOMeNES: scec eee ee wecemet 8,414 149 8,563} 1,178} 1,101 293 293 
Fish-curing and packing........ . . ......... 10, 261 6,601 16,862} 290) 266 99 98 
Printing and pookbinding. 22,2... +°lsselone. 6, 052 2,115 8,167] 1,156] 1,097} 295) 298 
Furniture and upholstering.................... 8,397 412 8,809} 960) 944) 288) 284 
Acids, alkalies, salts and compressed gases.... 1, 893 14 1,907) 1,366] 1,320) 314) 313 
MIORGIOE LANNCYIOS tee nc auc ee 3,509 97 3,606] 983] 948] 287) 287 
Furnishing goods, men’s..................000- 989 6,516 7,505} 646] 638] 290] 287 
PeAINGSANG VAINISNES oe ss om oleic cis bac eceune « 1,441 216 1,657} 977| 934} 289) 303 
Fruit and vegetable canneries................. 2,378 4,005 6,383} 366] 340; 164) 154 
PREC APO BT LOO e.g 5. lind sos.u,d-aialthseeh ne crodasks 4,617 910 5,527| 970) 976) 288) 278 
Brass and copper products................++:% 3,363 363 3,726] 1,126] 1,115] 286) 285 
Soaps, washing compounds and toilet prepara- 

See eae Toone ce fae e « os Bobs eas 968 504 1,472} 962) 965) 2738) 290 

Total, forty leading industries....... 302, 638 83,138} 385,776) 1,015) 979) 235 - 


Grand Total, all industries........... 385,202} 114,543) 499,745) 1,003) 971) 232 = 


Real Earnings of Employees in Recent Years.—The total amount paid to 

the employees in industrial plants during 1926 was $653,850,933, as compared 

with $509,382,027 in 1917. The wage payments in 1926 were $501,144,989, while 

the salaried employees received a remuneration of $152,705,944. The average 
yearly wage of the wage-earner was $1,003 in 1926, as compared with $760 in 1917, 

an increase of 32-0 p.c. in average earnings. When the index number representing 

the average yearly wages, with 1917 as a base, is divided by the .ndex numcer 

of the cost of living, with the same base, it is seen that real wages advanced by 13-0 

p.c. between 1917 and 1926. The details of the computation are given in Table 24. 
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24.—Average Yearly Earnings and Real Wages of Wage-earners in Manufacturing 
Industries, 1917-1926. 


Index Numbers. 
Average 


Amount Average 
number Real value 
Years. of git of wage- yearly pes Cost of | of average 
pas earners. igre were VEAL, living. yearly 
ee earnings. 
$ No. g 

TI yee bea 8 ofl ot at ae 420,094,869 552,968 760 100-0 100-0 100-0 
AOS Rites were cate, Mena 38 a8 480,949,599 547,599 878 115-5 113-7 101-6 
LOUGE A eee Acces + net 496,570,995 529 327 938 123-4 122-2 101-0 
LOZO Fae Re ee 583,853,225 626,571 1,109 145-9 142-8 102-2 
102 nts) wae tern ts das era nwers etter 381,910,145 381,203 1,002 131-8 125-1 105-4 
TODD Me Manse ete cae etre teers 374,212,141 398 ,390 939 123-6 115-7 106-8 
OOo yee, hie ee PAAR os 428,731,347 446,994 959 126-1 116-7 108-1 
DE ik NON Sak eS oa eae ke 420,269,406 432,273 972 127-9 114-7 111-5 
O25 AER AN eee cee ae 452,958,655 466,602 971 1127-8 116-0 110-2 
O26 Fe i Gees Pts ky 501,144,989 499,745 1,003 132-0 116-8 113-0 


Percentage of Wages and Salaries to Value of Product.—An interesting 
inquiry is that regarding the relation between wages and salaries paid by manu- 
facturers and the total net value of production. Figures of gross production are 
often erroneously used in such calculations, but the values out of which the wages 
of employees must in the long run come are the values added to the raw materials 
while they are in the factory. Such added values constitute the real production 
of the manufacturing plant, and are alone available for payment of wages and 
salaries, of interest, rent and taxes and of charges for fuel, power, lighting, repairs 
and all other overhead charges. While amounts paid on some of these accounts 
are not readily ascertainable, amounts paid in wages and salaries are available 
from the statistics of the Census of Manufactures. These figures are given for 1917 
and subsequent years in Table 25, and show the increasing part of the manufac- 
turer’s dollar which has gone to his salaried and wage-earning employees in the years 
since 1917. Inthe six latest years, salaries seem to bear a particularly large percen- 
tage to the total net production of Canadian manufacturing industries, while the per- 
centage of wages to total product was not very much larger in 1926 than in 1917. 


25.—Percentages of Wages and Salaries paid to Total Net Value of Manufacturing 
Production, 1917-1926. 


Percentage 
of total 
Years. My Bute idee Salaries Wages of salaries | of wages |salaries and 

baal Lal ture paid. paid. to values | to values wages 
: added. added. to values 

added. 

$ $ $ p.c. p.c. p-c 

MU ice Mammen eames cere 1,332,180,767 89,287,158] 420,094,869 6-7 31-5 38-2 
FOL See ee meen. See 1,460,723,777 101,507,889 480,949 ,599 6-9 32-9 39-8 
TRE T E, See eeeeeet  eaee 1,509 ,870,745 121,892,144 496,570,995 8-1 32-9 41-0 
12 ere BA osave Sloeialers 1,686,978,408 148 , 267,360 583 ,853 ,225 8-8 34-6 43-4 
Oi] as: Saas hE ag eins dea 1,209, 143,344 136,874,992 381,910,145 11-3 31-6 42-9 
JIS PDAR es ty Pee 2s oa DA 1,198,434,407 136,219,171 874,212,141 11-4 31-2 42-6 
RPGR ORES aoe eee 1,311,025,375 142,738,681 428,731,347 10-9 32-7 43-6 
ODA ER Sitar & Samay areas 1,256,643 ,901 139,614,639 420,269,406 11-1 83°4 44-5 
O25 tyes, See tae wee ee 1,360,879,907} 148,056,516] 452,958,655 10-5 33-3 43-8 
1 OZ OA LIRR to tsuace. 0 1,492,645 ,039 152,705,944 501,144,989 10-2 33:6 — 43-8 


Subsection 4.—Size of Manufacturing Establishments. 


An essential characteristic of the recent evolution of industry has been the 
increase in the size of the typical manufacturing establishment. The full utili- 
zation of highly specialized machinery necessitates large-scale production, while 
the improvements in transportation have widened the market, and the development 
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of more efficient methods of business administration has made it possible for the 
individual manufacturer to supervise effectively a larger plant. The increase in 
the scale of production of the typical manufacturing establishment has been experi- 
enced in all industrial countries which have been affected by the so-called ‘Industrial 
Revolution’’, and not least in Canada, where the rise of the factory system in indus- 
try has taken place approximately since Confederation. 

The size of the manufacturing establishment is generally measured either by 
the number of employees or by the value of product, but each of these methods 
has its limitations. The former takes no account of the differences in capital 
equipment at different times or in various industries; obviously the increased use 
of machinery, as in the flour-milling industry, may lead to increased production 
concurrently with a decrease in the number of employees. The latter measure has 
to be adjusted for changes in the price level; and, as between industries, it makes 
those which handle expensive raw materials appear to operate on a larger scale. 
Both measures are subject to two limitations: first, they depend on the fluctuation 
of business activity and the demand of the consumer; secondly, over any lengthy 
period of time there is the difficulty of comparability resulting from chengess in the 
method of the census. 

Thus, while it is possible in a general way to state that the average size of 
the manufacturing establishment in Canada has increased between 1870 and 1926, 
the 1926 figures are not on the same basis as the 1870 figures, especially since they 
do not include all the small custom and repair establishments included at the earlier 
date. The same difficulty arises right up to the most recent times. It is only in 
the last few years that the statistics have been so analysed as to be strictly com- 
parable, and the results of this analysis are given in Tables 26 to 29. 

Size as Measured by Gross Value of Products.—In Tables 26 and 27 the 
size of the establishments reporting to the Census of Manufactures is shown by the 
gross value of products—Table 26 giving comparative figures for 1922 (the first 
year for which the figures are available) and 1926, and Table 27 the figures by 
provinces for 1926. 

The comparative Table 26 shows that, while in 1922 the 420 establishments 
which had each a gross production of over $1,000,000 had an aggregate value of 
products of $1,268,056,129 or 51-1 p.c. of the total production of all manufacturing 
industries, the 566 establishments producing over $1,000,000 each in 1926 had 
an aggregate value of products of $1,884,401,524, or 58 p.c. of the grand total for 
all manufacturing establishments—a very significant change in the short period 
of four years when the general trend of prices was not very greatly upward. 


26.—Manufacturing Establishments, grouped according to Gross Value of Products, 
with Total and Average Values of Products in each Class, 1922 and 1926. 


—_——- - 


1922. 1926. 
Gross Value of Products. eas Total ee eee ala Total eae 
ments production. Cuction: ments. production. duction. 
No. $ $ No. $ $ 
PAPIETHS SO CUO: 23-525 o.amiee rte 3 14,978 114,205,770 7,625 13,937 110,895,426 7,956 
$ 25,000 but under $ 50,000.. 2,401 85,075,807 35,433 2,717 96,276,611 35,434 
50,000 100,000. : 1,793 129 320,947 T2125 2,059} - 148,347,547 72,048 
100,000 es 200,000. . 17355 191,675,689} 141,458 1,594) 224,669,177) 140,946 
200,000 se 500,000. . 1,078} 330,533,712] 306,617 1,270] 394,459,691 310,598 
500,000 Ps 1,000,000.. 516] 363,341,076} 704,149 565| 388,753,462) 688,059 
1,000,000 ce 5,000,000. . 3641 692, 463, 530} 1,902,372 474| 932,479,829] 1,960,505 
5,000,000 and over............. 56 575, 592 ,599|10,278,439 92} 951,921,695|10,346,974 
Totaly. sisnd cian 22,541! 2,482.209.130| 110,119 22,708) 3,247,803,438' 143,024 
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27.—_Manufacturing Establishments, Classified according to Gross Value of 
Products, with Total Value of Products in each Class, 


Value of Products. 
(000 omitted.) 


Under isis 266 
Sr Oa oe OU scree 
50— 100..... 
100— 200..... 
200— 4500..... 
D00==s1), 000K 2 
1,000— 5,000..... 
5,000 and over.... 
Total 

lUnderm$an 25 ee 
Sh SN got 
560— 100..2:. 
100— + 200..... 
200— 500..... 
500— 1,000..... 
1,000— 5,000..... 


Under $ 25..... 
$ 25—$ - 50..... 
50— 100..... 
100— 200..... 
200— 6500..... 
500— 1,000..... 
1,000— 5,000..... 


5,000 and over.... 


by Provinces, 1926. 


Prince Edward Island. Nova Scotia. 


New Brunswick. 


eee Production. beset Production. pasa Production. 
No. $ No. $ No. $ 
EL at 265 1,609,911 887 6,006,083 661 5,164,313 
Sepexs oOo 15 529,179 102 3,546,485 95 3,165,546 
Pa Sah thee 13 878,594 80 5,561,442 57 4,016,302 
Semele are 5 607,855 49 7,862,378 42 6,053,776 
pi Rete 1 448 ,796 Z 8,561,419 30 9,016,137 
SMR 2s ~ - 5 3,684,863 14 9,685,331 
ecietisc nes - - 8 15,212,523 10 19,301,407 
sa oust Aese oe - - 3 23,070,449 1 17,719,427 
EBS May 299 4,069,335 1,163 73, 505, 642 910 74,122,239 
Quebec. Ontario. Manitoba. 
Betas Eas 5,059 37,327,053 4,912 41,603,789 417 3,827,679 
See anaes 668 23 3898 ,847 ibsevel 49,221,381 99 3,538,905 
Lis Nate ae Se 470 83,553 ,867 1,034 73,610,204 99 7,124,593 
Mae SbletN 3857 50,500,318 850 118 , 240,957 76 10,817,905 
Erte by och 305 96,286,710 697 216,929,689 53 15,972,091 
Se: eee 136 93,133,078 303 209 , 606,913 20 13,280,817 
PTAA os 135 267 , 247,232 243 482,179,284 29 48 696,676 
oblate tae 34 803,853,719 41 486,541,287 4 29,459,786 
Soe ees 7.164 |) 905,300,824 9,457 11,677,933, 504 797 132,718, 452 
Saskatchewan. Alberta. British Columbia. 
Bee eae 490 SroO LOL 463 3,992,108 783 8,013,179 
Saehte Sete 69 2,483,281 107 3,781,553 185 6,611,434 
Pies atin 59 4,350,118 72 5,099,654 175 14,157,778 
be est thas OF 3,721,670 47 6,613,559 141 20,250,759 
MUS Ob Se 15 4,340,399 26 7,486,870 114 35,417,580 
Mahe hose 9 5,713,414 19 13,301 ,974 59 40,347,072 
Sf RRERERS 3 6,001,797 13 30,384,548 33 63 456,367 
sfebats asta 2 17,146,107 2 12,765,370 5 61,365,550 
ett Dee 674 47,108,097 749 83,425,631 1,495 249,619, 714 


Size of Establishments, as Measured by Number of Employees.—In 
Tables 28 and 29 the establishments reporting to the Census of Manufactures are 


classified by the number of their employees. 


In the comparative Table 28, it is 


shown that out of a total increase of 55,429 employees in our manufacturing indus- 
tries between 1923 and 1926, 39,255, or 71 p.c., were in establishments with over 


500 employees. 


28.—Number of Establishments and of Employees in Canadian Manufactures, 
grouped according to the Number of Employees per Establishment, 1923 and 1926. 


1923. 1926. 
Employees per | 
Establishment. Be Em ead be aaa Em- 
ments ployees ployed ments. ployees. 
No. No. No. No. No. 
Fewer than 5 persons.................... 135156 fen 234652 1-7 12,308 16,682 
5 to ZOINGRSONS ys ..'.5 Hee Ek ee: 5,310 53,852 10-1 5,707 55,606 
21 " SOs RESP ards a Cis ce vec eas 2.,093 67,408 olen 2,332 74,444 
51 5 LOO sy ik pear th fee ee eee 1,031 73,449 71-2 1,097 77,224 
101 ¥ ZOD A Aiur even cities od a ee 566 79,737 140-8 677 94,685 
201 S00ns Fey Ass otad con so Meer 374 | 115,585 309-0 360 | 111,196 
POL ANE OVERS, Ao: decay liste «betas ee 112 112,447 1,004-0 157 151,702 
TOUAL Sg AE Cone ee 22,642 | 526,110 23-2 22,708 | 581,539 


Average 
HKm- 
ployed. 
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29._Number of Establishments and of Employees in Canadian Manufactures, by 
Provinces and Number of Employees per Establishment, 1926. 


Under 5 501 
Provinces. Employ- | 5-20. | 21-50. | 51-100. | 101-200.) 201-500.| and | Total 
ees, over. 

Prince Edward Island— 

Hstablishments............0.0% 168 101 26 4 - - - 299 

UML OVCCSL nee gs sce e bint ass 291 981 717 272 - - - 2,261 

Average per establishment..... 1-7 9-7 27-5 68-0 - - - 7.5 
Nova Scotia— 

PStAOLShHIMENtS: <..0.cccoees vss 563 413 125 38 13 ) 2 1,163 

HEM PLOVOES vin k byork Sarale alolotorsuleve es 747} 3,575] 3,773) 2,594) 1,770) 2,748] 1,575] 16,782 

Average per establishment..... 1-3 8-6 30-1 68-2} 136-1} 305-3] 787-5 14-4 

ow Brunswick— 

EDSTSOMISHINICD ERs ap siecnoys ereis foxes e 396 339 107 35 18 12 3 910 

HUTT OV COSA «dais gio Srnlecaaitansie kore 783| 2,996] 3,095} 2,008) 2,308) 4,431) 2,053) 17,674 
ex oeaay per establishment..... 1-9 8-8 28-9 57-3} 128-2| 369-2] 684-3 19-4 

uebec— 

Hstablishments............0.++ 4,467; 1,482) 626 291 167 120 61) 7,164 

EAD ONS OR ie oe iaxessielh clare tcele Suexovers 4,710) 13,485] 18,851) 20,017] 23,889) 38,027} 61,690) 180,669 
PS Average per establishment..... 1-1 9-4 80-1 68-7] 148-0) 316-8] 1,011-3 25-2 

ntario— 

FES ta DI TSTUIAENUB or olorcisccreserey or snonwi 4,751] 2,525 1,057 517 356 171 80} 9,457 

HEIN PLOWOOB ee 6 a.ckcrle's oo tisv ore 7,310} 25,279} 35,391) 37,257} 49,767) 51,300} 74,049) 280,353 

Average:per establishment..... 1:5 10-0 33-4 72-1 139-7; 300-0} 925-6 29-6 
Manitoba— 

PStADIE IMENTS nc. cece eeseies 396 217 96 49 23 12 4 797 

Tn DIOVCESateaee Pas kc eens 610} 2,201) 3,085) 3,308] 3,370) 3,413) 5,264] 21,201 

Average per establishment..... 1-5 10-1 31-6 65-2 146-5] 284-4) 1,316-0 26-6 
Saskatchewan— 

Hostablishments .’.6% <c0:c00.0 00 515 109 30 14 3 3 - 674 

ABOVE Sa hoia dc. ond eave sare = WO. 215032 988} 1,014 439 712 - 4,904 

Average per eaiielincht Stone 1-3 9-4 32°7 72-4 146-3] 234-0 - 7-2 
Alberta— 

MstablishMents.......cee0secs+ 467 182 52 28 13 7 - 749 

PIMIPIOVCOS eke. sik 4 seis eesas 6384; 1,659) 1,784) 1,948) 1,631} 2,582 - | 10,233 

Average per establishment..... 1:3 9-1 84:3 69-3 125-4) 368-8 = 13-6 
British Columbia— 

FistablishMents.. i... se.0 0s s0- 585 459 213 121 84 26 7| 1,495 

TP EMIOSCCS Te. nye. s estas eats Bas 6 0 878 4,398 6,810 8,811] 11,511 7,983 7,071) 47,462 

Average per establishment..... 1:5 9-5 31-9 72-8) 137-0 307. 0 1, 010-1 31-7 


Subsection 5.—Power and Fuel. 


Power.—The power equipment installed in manufacturing establishments is 
a very good barometer of the industrial development of Canada, inasmuch as the 
production is dependent on the power equipment. Increases and decreases in 
productive capacity, measured in horse power, are not the result of temporary 
fluctuations in costs and values in the same manner as capital investments, values 
of products, etc. Power equipment will not reflect temporary depressions, but 
over a period of several years will indicate industrial growth or decline. 

Central electric stations, which generate electricity for both lighting and power 
purposes, are included in Table 30 with the other groups of industries and are 
included also with the industries of each province. The note with Table 30 explains 
the duplications in power equipment involved where other manufacturing plants 
are operated by power purchased from central electric stations. Internal combustion 
engines include all gasolene engines, natural coal and producer gas engines and diesel 
and semi-diesel or other engines which produce power by burning the fuel in the 
cylinder. 

Comparisons with the data for 1925 show an increase of 226,995 h.p. or 4-5 p.c. 
in 1926 in the total primary power equipment installed in manufacturing establish- 
ments, by far the largest increase being in the central electric stations, where the 
increase was over 200,000 h.p. The water power development of central electric 
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stations increased by 193,367 h.p. It was in the provinces with large water power 
developments that the greatest total increas2s were made, Quebec leading with 
an increase of 128,161 h.p., Manitoba coming second, with an increase of 61,612 h.p., 
and British Columbia third, with an increase of 43,250 h.p. 

The rapid increase in the development of power in Canada and in its utilization 
in manufacturing industries is illustrated by the summary figures for the years 1921 
to 1926 in Table 30. The total primary power increased by 2,173,000 h.p. or 
69 p.c. in the 5 years, while the total installation of electric motors increased 
1,148,000 h.p. or 113 p.c. in the same time. 
30.—Totals for Canada of Power Installed in the Manufacturing Industries, 1$21- 

1926, with details by Provinces and Groups of Industries for 1926. 


Nortre.—Total power equipment emploeyed (Col. 8) is the sum of total primary power (Col. 4) and 
electric motors operated by purchased power (Col. 5). Since the power purchased (Col. 5) is generated 
by primary equipment already included in Col. 4, there is a duplication py the amounts of Col. 5 in the 
total power equipment figures of Col. 8 as applied to the totals for Canada and for each of the provinces. 
In tne case of each of the groups of industries, however, since this purchased power is practically all gener- 
ated by central electric stations, there is no duplication in the figures of total power equipment em- 
ployed (Col. 8). The net crowth i in the power developed in Canada is shown in Col. 4 for the years 1921 to 
1926. 


Primary power. Electric motors. 


Operated Total 
Steam. | Internal) Hydraulic Total Operate d| by power Total power 
Industries engines | com- | turbines Sige by pur- gener- electric equip- 
and groups. and bustion | and water| ? : Y | chased | ated by oto ment 
turbines. jengines.| wheels. DOWSE: power. | establish- employed 
ment 
Cali Gok 2) Goll ws Col. 4 Col. 5 Col. 6 Col: 7. Col. 8. 
h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. 
Total 1921........ 764,725| 538,567) 2,318,865) 3,137,157 - ~ | 1,014,216 ~ 
Total 1922.,...... 833, 756| 87,022] 2,691,084) 3,611,862 - — | 1,162,649 - 
Total 1923........ 827,870) 64,¢20| 2,869,738 ouels 628} 958,692) 357,136) 1,315,828) 4,720,320 
Total 1924........ 944,267} 72,491) 3,283,146; 4,299,904) 1,256,183) 398,001) 1,654,184) 5,556,087 
Total 1925...... 992,916} 77.435] 4,012,756 5, 083, 107| 1,547,754) 434,678) 1,982,432) 6,630,861 
Total 1926... 1,018,535} 78,554) 4,213,013 5,310,102 1,770,334) 392,322) 2,162,656) 7,080,436 
PROVINCES, 1926. 
Prince Edward Island 2,857} 1,492 1,406 5, (50 285 314 599 6,040 
Nova Scotia......... 102,736) 3,694 52,947) 159,377 20, 652 38, 746 59,398! 180,029 
New Brunswick...... 66,413] 4,308 39, 671 110,392 10, 929 25, 263 36,191 1DALB OA | 
Quebectsseqeicowee. 182,257} 8,424] 1,808,381} 1,994,062} 630,195 97,660) 727,855) 2,624, 257 
Ontarioss 3): & ee. 328,025} 33,947) 1,658,327} 2,020,299} 906,076) 148,792) 1,049,868) 2,926,375 
Manitobacnnn orc 47,558} 2,002} 213,332} 262,892 47,781 320 48,101) 310,673 
Saskatchewan........ 62,857| 12,197 5 75, 059 12,304 135 12,439 87,363 
Allbertar.2.cc ae oe ace: 78,937) 4,929 83,584] 117,450 22,881 4,319 27,200) 140,331 
British Columbia.... 146,895} 7,561) 410,360) 564,816} 119,231 81,774; 201,005) 684,047 
GROUPS OF 
InpustRigs, 1926. 
Vegetable products... 57,756] 10,448 39,268} 107,472) 160,171 21,490} 181,661) 267,643 
Animal products...... 26,181} 65,964 1,756 33,901 62, 250 3, 667 65,917 96,151 
Textiles and textile 
products... 4 -nener 28,894) 1,317 29,717 59, 928 93 , 367 23 (00|) sl lool menloamroe > 
Wood and paper pro- 
UCtSs orn e ete lees 375,901} 18,079} 458,351) 842,331} 710,554) 228,500] 939,054] 1,552,885 
Iron and steel pro- 
ductess Oe #1 4a e 146,725) 20,937) | 4,146} 171,808} 250,548 70,946] 321,494] 422,356 
Non-ferrous metal : 
productise ae 20,000 PARI 68, 860 89,071 139,799 29,097; 168,896} 228,870 
Non- agelie mineral 
PLOCUCES Pete hee 25,384] 3,667 45 29,096) 276,169 9,841) 286,010} 305,265 
Ghenital. and allied 
DLOUNCER. Sos ae 15, 966 287 6,470 ones 40,912 3,506 44,418 63, 635 
Miscellaneous indus-|.. 
CLICS a Core ee Hail 218 15 7,584 36, 564 1,509 38,073 44,148 
Central electric sta- ; 
» SIGHS. 0.0.5. 2. .. ac} 814,377] 22,426) 3,609,385) 3,946, 188 - - - | 3,946,188 


onal _ Fuel.—The fuel used in industrial establishments in 1926 included 6,409,227 
“tons. of bituminous coal, valued at $36, os 359, constituting 61-5 p.c. of the total 


eer cost. ‘The other cyt fuels in order of value were fuel oil, comprising 12-3 
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p.c., gas (principally natural gas) 7-1 p.c., coke 7-0 p.c., wood 4-4 p.c. and anthracite 
coal 3-8 p.c. Out of a fuel account of nearly $60,000,000, Ontario expended: 
$29,000,000 or 49-2 p.c. of the total. The manufacturing concerns of Quebec 
expended $16,300,000, those of British Columbia $4,400,000 and those of Nova 
Scotia nearly $2,600,000. 

The groups of industry in which fuel was most extensively used in 1926 were 
wood and pape”, $14,877,000, non-metallic minerals, $11,979,000, iron and steel, 
$9,309,000, and vegetable products, $7,032,000. Fuel is used quite generally 
throughout the industrial field for the generation of power by means of internal 
combustion and steam engines. The principal industries where fuel is used as a 
material that enters into the actual composition of the product are the manufactures 
of coke and gas. The most important industries where heat is applied directly 
to materials to transform them or to facilitate their manipulation are foundries 
and machine shops, blast-furnaces and steel mills, smelting plants, brick, tile, lime 


and cement-making, petroleum-refining and the glass industry. 
The total annual expenditure on fuel increased by $8,055,000 or 15-6 p.c. in the 


5 years from 1921 to 1926, covered by the summary figures in Table 31. 


which have shown the greatest proportionate increase are gas, coke and oil. 


The fuels 


31.—Total Fuel used in the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, 1921-1926, with 
details by Provinces and Groups, 1926. 


Bituminous coal. Anthra- 
Provinces and |— cite Coke. Oil. Wood. Gas. Total. 
xFOUpS. Quantity.| Value. coal. 
Tons. $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Total, 1921....| 4,103,071/34, 752,681) 2,915,752) 2,497,400) 5,417,800 = — |51, 640,912 
Total, 1922....| 4,101, 463/29, 914,585) 3,616,185) 3,299,016) 5,649, 071| 2,085,444) 1,616,802/48, 920,505 
Total, 1923....| 5,338, 446/38, 283,135| 4,614,239) 3,238,257) 6,241,692) 2,514,157) 1,904, 058/58, 736, 938 
Total, 1924....) 5,518, 255|34,438,554| 4,642,654) 2,250,232) 5,780,752} 2,595,064| 4,711,188|/57, 068, 214 
Total, 1925....| 5,902,197/34, 034,531) 2,564,489) 5,045,239) 7,246,961! 2,700,979) 3,570,180/57, 818, 701 
Total, 1926....| 6,409, 227/86, 723,359) 2,266,935| 4,176,584 7,371,769) 2,645,505| 4,233, 073|59,695, 997 
PRovINcEs, 1926. 
Prince Edward 
STAN Goss pe. > fey: 10,378 75, 729 1,780 4,573 11,353 16,101 - 111,057 
Nova Scotia....... 241,817) 1,322,943 24,913 66,085} 594,297 72,883] 462,419] 2,589,290 
New Brunswick... 297, 767| 1,663,634 17,913 12,610 AQ S04 me 104. TA 15,614| 1,964,817 
Quebec............| 1,691, 956/10, 868, 778} 1,257,170| 302,524] 2,421,713] 549,080} 388, 719|16,333, 447 
Ontario............| 3,190, 879|18, 820, 293 890,996] 2,572,716) 2,413,320) 1,209,338] 2,721, 562/29, 392,012 
Manitooa.......... 172,178) 1,036,272 27,880 57,593} 223,511 173, 923 91,808} 1,888,580 
Saskatchewan..... 234,003} 716,981 14, 728 11,961| 402,928 73,590 86,678] 1,606, 284 
SNOT See eas <0 306, 239} 792,620 17, 947 10,051 64, 826 29,108} 293,753) 1,383,006. 
British Columbia 
and Yukon...... 264,010| 1,426,109 13,608} 1,138,471) 1,197,467) 326,765) 172,520) 4,427,504 
GROUPS OF 
InpDustRips, 1926. 
Vegetable products} 673,893) 3,806,140) 479,948} 424,906] 845,221) 507,545} 496,949] 7,031,894 
Animal products... 368, 235| 2,309,998 90,103 56,966} 166,683] 398,337 54,254] 3,675, 728. 
Textiles and textile 
products......... 432,453] 2,863,866} 223,876 49,292 93 , 538 54,050 71,170) 3,540,333: 
Wood and _ paper 
produacts.........| 1,823,458/11,611,177} 931,811 17,900} 1,059,321) 910,906}  121,196)14,876,842 
Iron and steel pro- 
GHOUS Sire sees 2 856, 662| 4,685,847] 273,583} 493,008] 1,924,676 90,959} 1,444,974] 9,308,886. 
Non-ferrous metal 
products.2sec. : 253, 426| 1,400, 440 52,870} 2,584,943} 620,035 43,813 186,866) 4,874,982 
Non-metallic min- 
eral products....| 1,150,629) 6,607,713 80,848} 471,245) 2,336,913) 536,788) 1,781,901|11, 978,992 
Cremicals and 
’ allied products.. 245,979] 1,394,917 111,880} 102,278 82,771 17,416 25,899) 1,810, 118. 
Miscellaneous 
industries........ 48,166) 321,550 22,016 26,030 33,218 9,899 18,636} 460,840 
Central electric sta- 
HONS eee ees. 556,823) 1,721,711 2 16] 209,393 75, 792 31,228] 2,137,382 


Includes other kinds of fuel which in 1926 were as follows:—lignite coal, $578,651; gasolene, $860,303; 


an J all other fuels, $839,788. 


71120—29} 


2Included witn bituminous coal. 
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Section 5.—Manufacturing Industries in Cities and Towns. 


The prosperity of most of the cities and towns of Canada, especially in the 
East, is intimately connected with their manufacturing industries, which provide 
employment for a large proportion of their gainfully employed population. In 
the West, the cities are more largely distributing centres, though manufactures 
are rapidly increasing there also. 

Table 32, indicating the extent to which the manufacturing industries of Canada 
“are concentrated in urban centres, shows by provinces the proportion of the gross 
manufacturing production which is produced in cities and towns having a gross 
production of over $1,000,000 each. In the more highly industrialized provinces 
of Ontario and Quebec such cities and towns account for over 90 p.c. of the total, 
while in British Columbia and Prince Edward Island, where sawmilling, fish- 
packing and dairying are leading industries, the proportion falls to less than 50 p.c. 

The seven chief manufacturing cities of Canada in 1926, in the order named, 
were Montreal, Toronto, Hamilton, Winnipeg, Vancouver, Ottawa and Oshawa, with 
a gross production of over $50,000,000 each in 1926. Statistics showing the trend 
of production in these cities during the last 6 years for which the figures are available 
are given in Table 33. It will be noticed that the fluctuations in production in 
different years are proportionately greatest in Hamilton, perhaps because the 
industries of Hamilton are not so diversified as those of Montreal and Toronto. 

According to the census of 1921, Hamilton is proportionately the most largely 
dependent of these cities upon manufacturing industries. About 45 p.c. of its 
gainfully employed population were employed in manufacturing industries, as 
compared with 30 p.c. in Montreal and Toronto, and with 17 p.c. in Winnipeg and 
Vancouver. 

Eighteen other important cities with a gross production of manufactured 
goods of between $20,000,000 and $50,000,000 each in 1926 were as follows, in 
descending order of the value of their products:—Ford, Three Rivers, Kitchener, 
London, Calgary, Quebec, Niagara Falls, Peterborough, New Toronto, Brantford, 
Saint John, Windsor, Shawinigan Falls, Sarnia, Edmonton, St. Boniface, Sault 
Ste. Marie and Walkerville. Statistics of the manufactures of all cities and towns 

h a gross production of $100,000 and over and with three or more manufacturing 
establishments are given for 1926 in Table 34. 
32.—Cities and Towns with a Gross Manufacturing Production of over $1,000,000 


each, Number of Establishments and Total Gross Production in such Cities and 
Towns as a percentage of the Grand Total, by Provinces, 1926. 


Establish- Production 
Cities ments Total in cities 
and towns | reporting preduction and towns 
witha in cities 1n cities Tctal as @& per- 
Provinces. gross and towns | and towns production | centage of 
production | producing producing in each total pro- 
of over over over province. duction in 
$1,000,000 | $1,000,000 $1,000,000 each 
each. each, each, province. 
No. No. $ $ p.c. 
Prince Edward Island............... 1 30 1,687,519 4,069,335 41-44 
INGValSGOCIAT in eels clos Arete ie 8 251 57,431,922 73,505,642 78-13 
New Bruviewik ... ic. se css ssremtarcns 8 280 53,174, 123 74, 122,239 71-74 
(AY Clor Oe pi ceria non RGnION Gnenie JEudode 41 2,663} 820,628,302} 905,300,824 90-64 
ON 10 EE weds 0.5 ae ss = cts oka tternoa 114 5,782) 1,528, 208,909] 1,677, 933,504 ‘91-10 
IManitObaennc etesiermeaieicts o eierete cestercisve 6 5} 120,198,220) 132,718,452 90-56 
BasktcWOWAR «0... oes oes ees cietenerenenn 4 159; 38,030,532} 47, 108, 097 80-73 
tAdl ARGS chest caer Sakiearee neta) 4g a.s ater ote 4 319 70, 458, 825 83, 425, 631 84-46 
British WOlumiyias.cs sar oc ae wa ciscineet 10 805} 121,444,305} 249,619,714 48-65 


Canadascc) fovittiie ds tacoma as 197 10,824) 2,811, 262,657) 3,247,803, 438 86-56 
a a a a a i ating 
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33.—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries of the Seven Leading 
Manufacturing Cities of Canada, 1921-1926. © 


Cities. 


Montreal.......... 


"BOLONTO cs si..3.s 6:0, 505 


Ffamalton.cs i...) 


Winnipeg.......... 


Vancouver........ 


Ottawanw.:.......- 


Oshawasenec cans 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Saiaries 


Cost 


of 
Materials. 


Value 
of 


Products. 


ny 


507 
523 


181 
203 


437,159,896 
456 ,898 , 909 
473,624,425 
469,354,640 
523,125 ,905 
542,412,908 


370,426,285 
392,469,184 
389,772,678 
410,244,068 
429,165,022 
451,233,965 


142,006,725 
143,168 ,098 
170,378,119 
170,993,755 
166,284,301 
172,345 ,587 


67,354,844 
46,251,208 
70,872,528 
87,489,506 
89 ,688 323 
96,801,995 


72,065,459 
75,030; 953 
80,053 ,568 
93,699,451 
102,105,028 
106,624,727 


38,184,743 
38,530,758 
43,513,709 
48,347,550 
48,777,659 
52,310,095 


17,444,828 
20,658,430 
23,978,144 
21,311,534 
21,832,973 
23,935,711 


91,624 
95,904 


66,708 
78 ,833 
82,267 
80,001 
82,728 
86,439 


28,192 
23,476 
25,797 
23,772 
23,629 
27,087 


11,046 
10,679 
11,596 
11,934 
14,346 
15,469 


10,438 
10,598 
11,400 
13,417 
13,334 
14,781 


5,841 
6,667 
7,058 
7,379 
7,110 
7,593 


2,896 
4,052 
5,019 
4,554 
4,987 
5,611 


81,709,683 
83,973,965 
93,943,718 
94,725,516 
99,755,986 
109,147,450 


84,147,050 
92,930,846 
97,417,033 
96,554,310 
100,769,782 
107,734,568 


28,062,403 
26,256,146 
31,399,136 
28,513,251 
27,987,009 
33,244,170 


15,521,375 
13,858,116 
14,782,426 
15,395,262 
18 390,797 
20,086,607 


12,446,231 
10,579,482 
13,815,995 
16,920,959 
16,384,973 
18 347,299 


7,254,469 
7,742,794 
8,454,415 
8,435,969 
8,554,188 
9,028 ,482 


3,418,396 
4,883,478 
6,223 ,833 
5,301,282 
6,269,918 
7,391,465 


212,796,716 
200,918,219 
226,198,441 
224,134,382 
235,304,377 
275 322,256 


192 588 ,233 
205,568,765 
210,786,422 
213,493 ,889 
246,399,340 
270,290,114 


53,074,110 
50,844,910 
77,140,899 
56,884,010 
62,110,974 
74,066,846 


39,701,665 
36,766,668 
38 , 172,282 
40,837,278 
42,388 ,504 
46,501,708 


35,287,999 
35,507,418 
40,518,790 
43,691,647 
42,020,970 
46,120,382 


27 ,854, 285 
34,581,220 
25,706,305 
15,905,187 
15,932,660 
43,589 ,670 


18,990,616 
28,535,248 
33,338,313 
25,996,264 
30,345,887 
34,447,446 


413,475,166 
406,846, 230 
459,254,656 
444 852,084 
467,055,393 
555,269,114 


371,090,034 
394,065 ,052 
409 ,829 ,557 
401,367,127 
447 ,098 ,824 
489,522,114 


109 ,803 ,883 
100,280,131 
141,097,732 
118,591,000 
122,305,950 
146,037,029 


75,180,039 
66,925,392 
70,647,027 
74,755,670 
79,614,829 
87,686,243 


65,035,973 
63,172,964 
71,221,905 
77,860,759 
75,823,721 
84,831,423 


41,949,894 
49 202,686 
40,965,955 
30,826,930: 
31,303 ,494- 
59,491, 88k 


27,801,398 
40,131,834 
43,876,305 
37,918,669 
47,529 , 284 


* 64,571,595 


34.—Statistics of Manufactures of Municipalities with a Gross Production of $100,000 
or over, and with three or more Establishments, 1926. 


Estab- ee, Salaries Cost Value 
Cities and Towns. lish- Capital. 1 jd and of of 
ments. PORE: Wages. Materials. Products. 
No. $ No. $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island— 
Charlottetown............ 30 1,787,554 453 429 418 990,625 1,687,519 
SSUMIIMersides:.. ess... 6a ess 12 234,768 51 39,792 77,459 186,501 
NPGNtAPUCS 5.0 lk cess 3 5 97,531 45 32,234 19,225 132,013 
Nova Scotia— 
Prarimouth. ss cess eas as 16 17,088 , 662 946 1,146,696 11,549, 283 17,485,066 
RIPON hae ae de Gen ss 31 30,942,920 2,053 2,274,089 7,540,799 16,087,552 
RED WEES wal gn ae 99 28,786,350 3,287 3, 419%019 4,867,968 12,224,912 
SOR i ca EA EEN. par 4,015,711 778 629,748 1,533 ,646 Oy loner 
New Glasgow............. 29 6,939,652 611 635,381 1,485,796 2,771,403 
METIS ccc oes cee s a0. 24 2,770,752 580 507 ,025 1,234,783 2,522,011 
Amahersteeuses tl ote ces esa 21 4,440,432 735 701,936 1,067,174 2,157,314 
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31.—Statistics of Manufactures of Municipalities with a Gross Production of $100,000 
or over, and with three or more Establishments, 1926—continued. 


Cities and Towns. 


Nova Scotia—concluded. 


Port Hawkesbury......... 
VERO OO nce chats otters 
Middleton. eset eee 
Stellartonss.4 sea 


Oxtordiee... sexe tee 
ISOCKPONE: 7 Agemeters a ctke - 
nen burs.) ie cea eee 
IBridzevOwl... cane 
INorthtsydney.: ate e sen. - 
Digby Acutacntes..& ene 
(Gace Bay -.cua hat one oe 
Clark’ Harbour.see seo. 


MahoneiBayin.satnseee. oc 
Stewiacke. . jorromtto® a. . 2 
Antigonish. wees meee 
IParrsbOros..jiee rian othe 


New Brunswick— 
Saint Vol. «aes aes ce 


Diy UAOINE Var one nab eooae s 
IURSO ANCHO comer iodoccen 
ine aan e.Wae oe ee oe 
Campbellton: .st.cseeeee 
INeweastle. . 9458. baone. 
Sackville S .ee eee 


Dalhousie: site tare hee 
SteGrcorge... eee ae we. 
WiOGdStOCk Sek aunaneer 
Hartland: ..jba8 nee Las. 


Quebec— 
Montreal’. the. beea.. -. 
PiLhmeekuivenssae perenne tee 
Oushbecs 2546. Meee cs 
Shawinigan Falls.......... 
Sherbreokea- aa. epee: 
EL ieee ss ee a 
Lachine ets. se 
WalleytieldSr.scs moses. 
Grande Micre. a eee 


MAS OS 5:5 cna 2 eee as 
Stee biyacint hance eres 
Pot. JOU... Geo ae 


Be loeill tye ies! fon oy ee. 
IBEW RIT eek 
RorteAlired.sss—n-ae 
Drummondville........... 
Wietoriciva lle wasn aiee..vry 
Donna Connal.geee meet 
St. Joseph d’Alma........ 
(hieoutimiss cee seco ke 
WiGEGUN sr com cance ciceme mem 
ikonoiewil 5.\.c. See ater 


Estab- 
lish- 


ments. 


No. 


Capital. 


$ 


437,735 
1,889,793 
436,935 
755,794 
2,992,002 
181,959 
568,769 
796,547 
361,130 
421,845 
589,195 
282,177 
220,790 
199,046 
260,391 
53,399 
129 ,990 
222,737 
119,012 
125,884 
128 ,436 
119,215 


32,192,490 
7,265,531 
7,928,401 
5,714,505 
2,598,621 
2,884,409 
3,270,441 
2,913,176 
2,767,218 
1,424,033 

393,710 
598 ,427 
1,050,820 
551,000 
562,457 
239,499 


542,412,908 
60,560,461 
43,872,301 
86,745 ,813 
21,995,179 
14,340,102 
16,115,714 
10,573,730 
52,353,495 

8,531,416 
5,882,702 
6,770,249 
7,886,368 
5,732,434 
15,270,297 
4,234,514 
8,004,046 
20,128,866 
7,254,485 
4,171,398 
10,140,328 
10,363 ,900 
10,480,419 
1,199,520 
2,847,624 
2,557,753 
3,035,292 
4,276,740 
2,841,050 
3,525,540 
1,596,197 


Em- 


ployees. 


No. 


143 
52 


95,904 
6,488 
9,032 
3,313 
4,421 
2,778 
2,152 
2,848 
1,314 
2,251 
1,439 
2 ,376 
2,277 
1,741 


Salaries 
and 
Wages. 


$ 


154,406 
144,030 
122,222 
117,328 
109,197 
27,302 
49 ,499 
112,622 
94,864 
68,874 
150,550 
94,440 
86,936 
55,499 
62,535 
18,112 
29,847 
64,578 
61,147 
39,803 
27,134 
24,679 


3,453,222 
2,410,192 
664, 202 
490,975 
655,806 
702,732 
435 , 232 
308 , 848 
286,600 
372,044 
112,284 
176,904 
107 ,874 
142,396 
103 ,456 
48 ,614 


109,147,450 
7,518,627 
7,709,742 
4,065,427 
4,089,749 
2,805,357 
3,330,223 
2,283 ,963 
1,997,236 
1,963,831 

876,543 
1,629,112 
2,195,837 
1,437,258 

929 , 967 

665,969 

839 ,582 

922,117 

918 ,549 

849 ,965 

889 ,626 

810,379 

636,174 

538 , 282 

631,637 

457,985 
1,073,381 

461,060 

376,295 

625,674 

379,350 


Materials. 


Cost 
of’ 


$ 


565,070 
399 ,638 
284 , 286 
287 ,539 
223,568 
3087 ,242 
132,153 
171,229 
214,933 
226 ,925 
145,165 
181,437 
145 ,462 
189 ,663 
61,324 
169,151 
127,015 
81,577 
72,066 
62,767 
64,650 
41,678 


20,984,500 
2,776,943 
1,354,394 
1,546,655 
1,830,987 
1,258,594 
1,105,326 
1,044,250 

764,677 
364,700 
387,713 
263,350 
405 ,442 
101,456 
96,431 
104,867 


275,322,256 
18 , 272,720 
13,982,090 

8,070,871 
7,757,624 
6,063,104 
4,888,310 
3,247,495 
2,905,487 
4,111,930 
6,591,383 
4,072,000 
3,366,559 
3,073,095 
2,622,871 
2,677,522 
1,937,755 
1,364,558 
2,304,877 
1,445,310 
1,545,748 

973,818 
1,847,000 
1,536,224 

207,186 
1,034,766 

697 ,832 

655,766 

827,126 

778 , 232 

947 ,474 


Vaaue 
of 
Products. 


$ 


1,051,293 
716,575 
497,572 
487 , 248 
418,594 
415,705 
407 ,494 
387 , 197 
373,922 
365,264 
348 , 146 
302,726 
265,551 
264,812 
245,901 
202,321 
200,329 
173 ,259 
152,907 
119,566 
119,496 
102,797 


29,310, 292 
5,738,911 
3,633,813 
3,447,485 
3,205 ,063 
2,856,615 
1,915,624 
1,876,040 
1,190,280 

921,338 
697 ,495 
558 , 634 
556,099 
386,412 
337 ,435 
153 ,392 


555,269,114 
41,888,163 
32,347,175 
26,310,823 
15,465,596 
12,234,012 
10,731,995 
10,625,938 

9,576,949 
9,166,010 
8,334,814 
7,294,215 
6,667,750 
5,967,026 
5,108,473 
4,448 , 239 
4,353,917 
4,078,254 
4,064,496 
3,867,086 
3,762,329 
3,520,186 
3,445,198 
3,070,771 
2,845,275 
2,267 ,299 
2,215,800 
2,204,349 
2,007,549 
1,975,088 
1,873,483 
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34._Statistics of Manufactures of Municipalities with a Gross Production of $100,000 


or over, and with three or more Establishments, 1926—continued. 


Cities and Towns. 


Quebec—concluded. 


aa 


TPS E ie oe DORE CORI Ie 


PVORUITIOTA Cine i ciel b)alate soos 


OMGUIOTO sa 21<, 8 shale sickis fel>,s 
Wowansville) ...2c0. cota. sute.: 
NBABEAIEIO 5 cis cle, heaton stel sie Sets 
SURE T RIES 1 cl Ry ee ey 
Bromptonville............ 
PAS eStOSatos ols Sorex Sale dite. « 
DSM MUIONG.. fs, ectate alaio afets-« 
ME OHISO VAILLG: «ala scrote, «ales oicre.s 
WPlessiS valle... atiet welch atorsis 
harlemaone: ....5.< ce es. 
VOM AON Y 24 y-cullete: Serels, disse. 2 
DROME TOL OSC ic Auats Sake, oye sc 
NOMbMC UTE ache sttaes sEGe as «2 
RA TTUATIN. G0 Sats a7 sla, date. « 
SS Lapa VIMONG. sachets arerats, <ys,0 
PRIMM OUI 6.5. os. canes. snide, aye cs 


RPO a0. 3, cists Boas Ge os 


JSSCIESE RR OE Oe Oe Oe OEE 


KGounETecOsUr.\. ot. soentes > - 
Riviere du Loup.......... 
NOR Cs 0 firm habe ceccese ones 
SEO DE Ue LAINS! « aisk cries one.o 
GWG VALI. feu ccsat cnsrs, ccten.« 
ENGR ONVELIO. <5 osiacie) ace one. ccs 


SUR OMOOE et cs catisereonscsienit: 
ebrasuiviel Osea te casas sre ecet uss 
Ste. Agathe des Monts.... 
Sle TGC Re Be ate pee 
SHUR ECi: Sas GES ene 
Thetford Mines........... 
ET uaNEING CONS. aracccs ctcies s+ 
St (ORR AU tee See ee 
irois Pistoles.:.ic0.. 4. ie 
hs (eva eal le 2h hg ot ee 
“EGY OVEs Gia) be eae eae nea e ce 
St. Mare des Carriéres.... 
Ste. Geneviéve............ 
Minette, .cc.d-ne ee ott ss 
MSM ON TiSiari eto eons oye tee nase 
WraleSriullantieacsccccccst.s 


Sit. QU, See BIE as eee 


Campbell's Bayt... a...; 
Wakeneld,..c.cnelacceiss. 
Pointe aux Trembles...... 
MpcaicewWleyvc. pecs ks ee «ss 
Ob MOVTING-. 2.00 cos nas ss 
Cai SS ae oes 


REG PEON wide oe as ace kts 


Em- 


ployees. 


Salaries 
and 
Wages. 


Cost 


of 
Materials. 


Value 
of 
Products. 


iw) 


_ : 
RHR OTT WOOO ONO AIRS 


— 


_ 


me bo 
— 


— 


— 
Wo OO O10 = CO HCO C100 OH COMI WONDER ONTNSI 


30,040 
85,538 


$ 
1,804,997 
1,798,941 
1,609 , 662 
1,408 ,460 
1,346,895 
1,329,318 
1,165,194 
1,110,760 
1,038,115 
1,028 588 
990,740 
971,995 
934,049 
882 ,203 
878 ,708 
861,397 
828 , 728 
827,205 
824,971 
784,026 
774,509 
707,766 
633 ,316 
614,075 
609, 311 
596 , 668 
573,769 
560,318 
549 , 493 
546,815 
535,053 
527,697 
456,502 
442,846 
408 , 643 
381,930 
358 ,833 
324,730 
306,160 
289 , 928 
278 , 206 
261,306 
255,553 
255,177 
255 ,007 
246,710 
231,910 
227,475 
208 ,923 
197,573 
191,150 
181,274 
180,602 
180,460 
173,290 
162,478 
147,621 
146 324 
133,014 
130,293 
127,926 
124,380 
123,703 
122,260 
117,043 
115,916 
111,670 
109,660 
108 ,625 
105 ,064 
104,550 
103 ,455 
102,875 
102,120 
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34.—Statistics of Manufactures of Municipalities with a Gross Production of $100,000 
or over, and with three or more Establishments, 1926—continued. 


Estab- 2 : Rint See pe eo Me: 
Cities and Towns. lish- apital. an fe) fe) 
ments. ployees. Wages. Materials. Products. 
Ontario— No. $ No. $ $ $ 

PE OPOUCO sce sc «fe atepere arenes ave 2,013 451,233,965 | 86,439 107,734,568 270,290,114 489 522,114 
HEV ertiad [LOW cavccte ccetoarcmre are 417 | 172,345,587 | 27,087 33,244,170 74,066,846 146,037,029 
Otlawaes. vest pontoons 207 52,310,095 | 7,593 9,028 ,482 43,589,670 59,491,881 
OSDAW eos ct ct orate nore 33 23,935,711 5,611 7,391,465 34,447 ,446 54,571,595 
Potie...°; cueoa es 12 47,307,372 | 6,562 11,834,197 27,477,796 49,979 343 
Kitchener peecele Wrens, Weietee 6.06 136 35,764,556 7,211 7,724,475 19,843,540 38 598 , 932 
HEON COM. a cebieer ate centers 226 42,231,091 9,074 10,106,662 16,553,295 37,607,759 
Niagara Mallen ee cc 62 37,832,753 2,604 3,776,058 15,416,463 32,175,880 
Peterborough... es sce. s+ aa 25,803,768 | 4,683 6,780,101 20,095 ,396 31,179,402 
New LOLON GO Nea eee 10 19,758,151 2,922 3,990,041 22,314,515 29,954,144 
Brantford wee ole sieielie eieidie « 6/06 99 33,846,155 6,621 7,423,841 15,185,072 29 »202,939 
WVINGISODs .rcic-cticitas eniacicn st 131 23,615,327 3,697 5,482,999 13,614,352 26,756,806 
STEMI Heyvotacite create cre 41 23,533,120 2,766 3,980,224 16,232,823 25,807,772 
Sault Ste. Marie.......... 45 | 61,394,554 | 2,119 3,740,663 | 10,148,398 91,045,213 
Walkorvillos.t andes cet 53 23,151,956 2,792 4,268,725 11,635,974 20,521,760 
Port, Colborn@asataee..s: 14 10,435,547 709 976,156 14,617,680 17,402,352 
Welland acccch sector tones oc 37 26,615,911 2,781 3,115,134 9,357,079 17,310,594 
(Guelp lize entice aes Cae. 91 15,945,139 3,776 3,980,943" 8,040,878 15,708,212 
IES COW LIN iocl fockeceet enero Oe 5 6,032,419 399 546,242 14,079,747 15,606,098 
St aontharines ncacceo. oo. 90 18,130,475 3,510 3,991,903 6,321,718 14,079,254 
Geol Grete cb ayaa re 75 15,041,488 3,424 3,773,201 6,748 ,292 13,731,336 
Ghatham....: secs seine. ne 56 13,989,243 2,202 5,652,929 8,939,818 13,493,631 
plnOLOl dirt cceepaceaeee tee 16 23,031,989 | 1,367 2,246,054 4,862,066 13,171,024 
EU GASIU Gach tere oan 4 10,705,698 1,300 1,998,915 7,665,353 12,892,341 
SEEAUOEG 2 7.0 irncte eran re 64 12,059,599 3,015 3,551,923 6,128,285 11,806,553 
BORG AV AIAIN ase anne ine 38 19,871,018 | 1,078 1,460,253 6,590,474 41,579,435 
@Wornwall..c chee secs. 51 16,184,992 | 3,294 2,916,333 4,646,647 11,128,814 
iroquois Falls.s.s.c....... 3 30,088 ,854 996 1,944,872 3,181,749 10,478,388 
IRCHORAY cas otters cc 13 13,211,645 578 784,931 6,061,319 9,282,315 
WOOUSLOCK:. Rietacis So < aco 61 10,145,045 2,054 2,109,493 4,450,464 8,375,226 
Gin@StON.c.cits cr eer ae 62 13,121,990 | 1,776 1,914,174 3,570,608 7,220,633 
IBroelkcvilless.t eye see ee 32 5,146,687 752 789,557 5,045,769 6,983,155 
Wallaceburg... ....iccsess. 16 6,796,028 | 1,121 1,336,562 4,022,357 6,857,998 
Hort-Brances.. aac. qss.. 5. 10 6,842,653 677 1,033,402 3,033,656 6,533,351 
WiaterloO:scc st che acta ee BY) 11,051,251 1,321 1,441,016 2,998,756 6,381,986 
ispanOla.e.< tevacic da vecoe 4 19,580,650 736 1,288,090 2,721,238 6,294,608 
GFOCOrICIA... steko atacclecte 18 1,950,439 317 golweet 5,153,694 6,042,277 
ROU oeAGUMUT aca ea ae eee 22 12,344,142 896 1,164,674 1,695,888 5,437,227 
Iprestone.sc. ce tase adieoo 32 5,414,348 | 1,439 1,576,388 2,388 ,494 5,236,801 
lawkesburysccasn see ok. 13 6,614,322 768 830,724 2,595,246 5,218,170 
IM TGLANG: 7, pian dee wae ne ae 17 4,675,859 841 1,855,662 3,534,014 5,037,612 
Sta LOMAS te suet Aetrex oo 49 3,990,578 1,032 1,046,022 2,818,289 4,976,973 
Simcoe stl. tok ade aoc: 35 3,989,965 765 563,769 2,914,296 4,819,649 
Owens SOUNd Js sack face. ke 48 7,666,324 1,609 1,596,357 2,083,212 4,800,206 
LINES VILG: 2.2) oeuats Saito. «on 14 5,131,269 535 514,819 3,132,753 4,553,308 
mebleva lle. thane = 5. . 50 7,598, 254 1,126 1,177,927 1,140,866 4,515,740 
Pembroke eats See HRA o eA 34 6,772,392 1,152 869,605 2,913,738 4,409,275 
Paris. aa ee Oren ne 21 5,663,803 bon 1,083,648 2,304,445 4,357,066 
Leamington Re ee tee 14 2,453,268 405 409,338 1,596,794 4,003,126 
Bowmanville. so. vae.. 0. 17 3,497,603 575 559,683 2,243,053 3,763,200 
LE SPELO! soay we ae ec dee ooo 14 6,314,107 1,156 1,029,500 1,923,514 BIE iea Mer 24 
Ingersoll #.0e\@ "a kel e, eke a: 6 ef'e\ \6'e 10) 31 4,389,032 675 700,921 2,328,966 3,655,534 
St. Marys Vaipater Mele Be conc, 23 4,408 ,507 492 565,708 1,860,058 3,620,752 
Orta ciia tain ao. aoe ak 33 5,535,771 | 1,005 936,470 1,854,960 3,508,977 
HVANIEC Wists crc oie Gok occ eu 20 4,448,313 704 810,218 1,714,260 3,375,277 
Fergus Sis sts a/etertueinte BEd «oe 13 2,415,156 541 613,640 1,302,402 3,252,084 
Cardinals ct wae We ss ke 8 3,066,982 309 420,930 2,144,204 3,246,932 
Newmarket Hart: 0 Moh een 16 2,092 ,064 510 576,727 1,457,840 3,113,206 
Merritton aieielelonRtahireatdiee eg ators < 9 3,711,463 486 713,348 1,313,670 8,074,747 
GO hIppawacs de Siete Sc a 4 852,398 LF Gif 263,636 616,583 2,963 ,054 
ENCTOR Jays peharert. Heke sr 14 2,386,390 419 379,295 2,058,428 2,891,158 
sturgeon Hallsysp so. .... 9 201,072 500 813,655 1,939,838 2,853,631 

(HERO 1c: Bae Setemn es oc eee 8 1,176,842 407 399,212 1,857,189 Ge wl dk 
Brampton dah tis Mee Sh, aches 20 2,064,414 787 783 , 966 1,214,664 2,626,780 
Petrolia Supe a foh she tee ok 17 2,485,580 202 240,554 1, 957,640 2,609, 146 
MITE. oo och ee Pee oo, 1s 2,091 ,932 590 556,836 1,243,178 2,591,183 
SECS h ee aes Pane a hoes gO ie 20 3,617,566 623 685 ,801 998,738 2,480,226 
WESTON: ccieniote tae Aes 8 3,477,706 683 780 ,867 1,096,622 2,418,145 
(CODOUTE at ad We 29 2,331,346 416 399 ,036 935 ,383 2,357 ,862 
WMT AS kere te Beets Ne. ct 19 4,527,730 572 679,635 1,078,429 2,332,763 
Georgetown... 44.65... 18 2,000,000 452 465,776 1,344,101 2,323,419 
Carleton Platortn. anes. c- 20 2,803,585 661 654,233 1,021,706 2,313,653 
Smithis Palle-ss, srs. 23 3,698,168 659 701,537 1,168,990 2,231,270 
Ambherstbur........ oo 10 8,427,816 243 389,372 355,078 2,207,185 
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34.—Statistics of Manufactures of Municipalities with a Gross Production of $100,000 
or over, and with three or more Establishments, 1926—continued. 


. Estab- Tia. Salaries Cost Value 
Cities and Towns. lish- Capital. laos an of of 
ments et i Wages. Materials. Products. 
No $ No. $ $ $ 
Ontario—continued. 

PAV ARTTOR cette tie Seri wacans ares: 10 1,663,671 174 176,608 1,283,727 2,173,076 
Kapuskasing...........5.. 4] 10,077,156 321 561,026 623,575 2,147,608 
WADE ELOPOs. 2 s\ocacn see cee ss 30 2,863,478 578 682,319 694,914 2,146,853 
SSUPCUIT Vi. ies bts setters nae ees a 26 3,630,233 416 455,510 1,122,215 2,127,168 
| rice {rhage ae eee 39 1,956,382 515 455,564 1,244,302 2,118,539 
*sCampbellford............. 26 1,980,368 414 395 ,094 1,082,193 2,102,475 
ADOV ET Nick < sis gyorce anaes sos 14 2,734,623 567 567,463 1,111,347 2,097,558 
WANG WiCH.crs 3s 4c075 now ota 10 3,238,782 365 609 ,837 505,075 2,074,526 
Misonbure se sce ones se 22 1,745,130 503 481,079 1,272,816 2,072,853 
Gananoque............... 24 2,644,128 538 621,397 885,676 2,085,144 
PAIOGONIA Je stet ace oes 13 810,791 269 330,437 1,298,786 2,015,049 
1 Baheatice dt ee ee ee 19 2,131,488 608 592,400 1,024,816 2,004,838 
IAPRDRAOT sec. nesta aS irate 16 4,988 ,274 482 509 , 263 1,028,394 1,931,306 
PRPOM EON a tatelers cosas eee ates 27 2,279,906 452 366,943 1,176,693 1,885,545 
SP ICIS OUT tate Ceasar e eee. . 20 1,559,557 184 240,096 904 , 690 1,883 ,548 
ROAR LOoiiteis Set ee 6 aa 18 1,307,592 324 385,372 1,094,606 1,863,930 
BPOL EO LOCIG.ie cape cers 05 4 1,958,400 PAP 226,609 1,137,286 1,854,616 
Chostervillosisc cs cnse soos 7 993,702 139 166,265 1,298,203 1,829,632 
WONGEar dine vec icce eee sos 14 1,185 ,882 401 349,068 655,134 1,643,684 
SULAEMEOV scx cis reese os 5 < 20 1,462,864 325 260,357 919,545 1,599,740 
BVT ADT or oye crc ees sua 14 2,977,262 404 398 , 432 572,917 1,599,156 
ING AUNCO sc ob ais tasesc see eee 20 1,185,692 284 254,374 937,309 1,590,832 
ESAT IO so aie sacs Grshens se 21 1,460,319 287 293,156 982,493 1,576,726 
MUPRUATIVTNS eva che eercne oauat soo 20 13,273,089 | - 202 222 ,538 104,297 1,572,598 
MISEOWOlesacats Gaver s cee be 63 19 768 , 262 347 208 ,403 755,640 1,495,483 
Port Dalhousie......0....6. 6 1,022,624 462 401,132 618,156 1,485,009 
PAGS UOC.) fe rcrieasiae cies « 12 436,460 149 128,017 1,084,121 1,390,681 
PACMINOR GG weit Mane nace a6 20 1,540,712 416 352,171 706,637 1,365,448 
MEOUIOnG A un tate o cin. seh 15 1,410,185 319 282,274 856,880 1,349,044 
CRCNO BAY. ce coe ace eees “3 1,139,138 208 235,794 621,769 1,248,666 
Penetanguishene.......... 14 1,698,010 356 371,791 624,730 | 1,188,289 
(HOT OI GON aN, Caen RES Fi Igeo00000 152 246,836 43,860 1,158,588 
Collingwood............6- 27 4,440,831 297 316,680 572,927 1,145,230 
UIE TRS. CO Sear SNe Nee ae ih 4,609,343 240 315,276 367,406 1,140,904 
PACUGN NS) mh ocitcne esa ke 25 1,308,218 223 125,396 662 ,493 1,118,431 
GEIGISDY. Sin bieuye comes G02 14 1,190,185 388 282,114 520,782 1,100,155 
YOU Or CONS ss ccccc ave eters @ 2 20 1,325,378 300 245 ,082 638 ,612 1,080,339 
WV INATIA Sy, A rcdet ancl ayouns sino 18 900,211 244 210,131 612,932 1,035,325 
BPI em LOR 2 <i aresse wie. 0s uf 827,891 218 216,854 354,035 1,031,183 
PRINS SVANO! sof mear ese sso 15 1,064,916 152 WT 773 holeei2 1,009,169 
EGC RUAIG ion tients ee venys. Se 6 1,573 ,864 337 286,311 610,261 1,000,836 
( COLYSG (C5 Se 11 898,718 321 296,585 494 ,656 976,489 
EPR RLON Ol.) tgs eh semis 6 o's 8 1,439 ,682 187 162,078 518,753 962 ,868 
<3 0901 Gy Ga ee eg ae 8 780 ,665 213 188 ,393 455,409 957 , 635 
MPEG SCO UGE oc wits linet cenereis «10. 17 985 ,257 221 198,471 435,138 954,873 
Vea aS NS cccneeceyerels aie 7 573,156 99 94,587 534,790 946,381 
NOR eso 2 cls horace a less 11 829,131 289 258 ,805 368,232 927,499 
BREIL 5 rs Srcpae tyectenls «a 17 725,779 143 129,808 653,423 925 ,974 
CAVITIES) Vl AORN RN a aR 20 724,255 199 171,852 534,486 924 ,304 
Mem elaiskGAard sac ine. 64% 14 999 , 744 213 261,037 538 ,468 912 ,304 
WOGUIICL. <f. ace emeise 54° 11 855 ,556 134 72,243 489,186 822 438 
PRGKANGT IA? so sor tienc exesyo' 2's 21 712,354 159 131,049 478,367 774,065 
Nats. oa dcbes Genes ses is 700,039 224 234,010 349 ,032 756,128 
PRIX EC e Se lances weyers tS 624,704 158 82,884 451,475 754,826 
Mount Forest............. 17 612,125 179 130,285 461,750 752 ,239 
New Hamburg............ 12 851,960 216 179,011 393,474 749 ,297 
OUI IVATIN oe Ne adore ees 82 Sie 10 629 , 962 200 Wile 247) 324 ,362 673,623 
WYSE CUIOTNC: chs ecurele xcsorme & 5 6 643 ,301 120 90,781 467,669 660 ,525 
MUO DCUL. oo eb tances = ner 12 636,881 125 122,059 336,630 598 327 
NAL OT TONG: = Sie ccpets wcpoveie as’ 8 620,720 125 70,838 362,620 595 ,134 
Oranveville::).:.cc. ee os 12 652,652 143 91,373 897,395 591 ,829 
Humberstone. 2... 2.2. 5 508 ,880 121 115,636 324,101 587,657 
BORG bree ce Sts pain lage Gives 11 563,209 119 87,827 336,003 583,460 
Southampton............. 5 704,285 183 177,506 212,565 549 ,428 
Bracebridge. occ... ees. +b 16 1,524,208 210 167,145 317,676 526,686 
LEAD. 0) ee eo pea 17 699,772 207 63,015 283 , 692 526,170 
PED RMTES ciate ccs Ys Sasnictc’ a oye’'o'a "oles 6 132,867 20 25,050 431,250 522 ,835 
EE es WRG hein cite isso es 6 524,459 111 126,975 269 , 802 510,133 
4720 13 289 ,914 128 96,039 323,739 506,332 
ete) yi Ot ark oe 10 561,901 160 161,090 250,713 504,562 
RR IMEDOR cid Societies arlowe’s 14 540,251 114 95,866 293 ,924 501,248 
Streetsville:.....6......5. 8 212,297 80 104,006 206 , 643 493 ,017 


RAMEMIGW wins pA cod Seisiecats > ai 15 338 , 663 88 65,640 338 , 503 471,293 
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34.— Statistics of Manufactures of Municipalities with a Gross Production of $160,030 
or over, and with three or more Establishments, 192$—continued. 


Cities and Towns. 


Ontario—continued. 
Delia... oe ee et 


Wellineton.. 22 jee dase oe 
IVATIONTCOR. 5.05 cee Shee Oe ae 


Stenger tn Ree meee 


IDUttOn. oe. to seee eres ee 


WMeeswater si sea geen ae 
Wood bridget anaes wae soe: 
TRACK A ROA Nee ones Soleraic 
Victoria Harbour......... 
Laney bury sen tee te 
Shelbunne <a aeer seo 
Basle ye isch Aas wee 6 oes 


Kemptvillets: sees ea 
IBTACLOR Care San Mae So oe 


ISSO tet. coh ae atae oh de 
Senornbury emanate sucess $2 
Easerswille: sesamiae 
\WENESTHOKON AN Goins bo ooGe Gor 
WTP OCMOISE o1/. eie site tee soe) ans 


Watton G28 Shim ea eae ee 


PAVTIStON es Seana: ea ora 
Rortiberrys. .aeawse te. 
iGasselman i aso tete ce 


KSOpperi© littl tees. ao ee 
Ieay arte ShouINCl Eek vag be goons 
INGUSTAC Eos octane oes: 


IBTUSSEIS) eet are aan 


Grand Valley saa) ser 
Panicb ht nn tana Satter: 


oanvil lox. 4. Mesa. weee ore: 
BELAVMED. Seceh sem sees”. 
IMO TAS OUT se as a ate. oot 


iIWerrickivi lle ters: panties 
pLRAT ae Os eee ena en 
POM td WAT Ca eee 


IBOS LON A Pee tee. cestertenn. 
OAnMINnetON totes a 
CENTER Maka anes ae ee 
iDeaAMsSVillG:1.6 sve Hersek oe < 
IMS LOG 2 #0) hocks sey asic nee: 


lense <8 8 cre erieh «ee: 


Spuine hi elds atcnaee ceteris. 
Al Vins tone tsek aaa: ken i 


1 Exclusive of smelter. 


Em- 


ployees. 


Salaries 


Cost 
of 
Materials. 


Value 


of 
Products. 
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641,042 
446,114 
488 , 138 
901,472 
537,273 
116,105 
372,569 
159,178 
141,578 
431,679 
222,641 
262,049 
300 , 987 
328 , 840 
529 ,864 
1,327,445 
912,629 
142,449 
113,071 
115,769 
248,174 
207,321 
514,518 
279 ,285 
295 , 263 
94,443 
479,385 
471,936 
334 , 299 
287 ,634 
339,572 
217,559 
172,114 
248,317 
157,227 
989 , 212 
498 ,034 
54,884 
65,500 
96,111 
168,554 
101,147 
125 ,339 
56,762 
53,227 
163,150 
221,168 
204,979 
87,066 
218,677 
122,648 
363,593 
82,750 
339 ,524 
63,583 
306,562 
82,990 
37,840 
220,000 
248 , 882 
132,995 
58 ,475 
119,286 
68,818 
270,433 
60,234 
70,513 
96,077 
189,104 
69 , 280 
168,414 


8,499 
14,974 


325,417 
269,151 
242,355 
18,422 
90,505 
395,654 
267,222 
344,961 
324,336 
264,525 
310,264 
196,331 
225 ,902 
244 692 
203 ,650 
215,194 
67,529 
275,763 
283,346 
238,375 
167,850 
204,409 
200,076 
205 , 706 
196,223 
251,377 
47,925 
212,807 
153 ,548 
208 ,446 
91,827 
195,392 
200,541 
216,096 
214,734 
10,379 
103,591 
215,667 
193,134 
203 ,813 
143 ,522 
154,529 
177,314 
189 ,962 
190,931 
163 ,606 
169 ,926 
162,111 
175,753 
120,229 
152,306 
130,627 
145,721 
104,905 
150,707 
67,522 
152,234 
145 ,632 
106,800 
70,400 
115,680 
119,751 
114,737 
111,814 
93,428 
131,179 
119,750 
94,916 
98,477 
120,814 
87,691 


467,602 
461,189 
453 ,990 
439,754 
439 ,462 
439 ,234 
437,307 
422,235 
411,307 
410,154 
408 ,816 
405,124 
396,309 
388 ,525 
381,226 
373,917 
368,041 
366,723 
363,397 
334,408 
333,728 
332,655 
331,724 
331,597 
328,501 
328 ,465 
325,786 
325,399 
320,164 
318,549 
308 , 400 
293,316 
287,959 
283,879 
271,847 
269 ,430 
264,162 
260,471 
260,251 
251,205 
248 ,739 
247,217 
247,003 
235,827 
235,508 
231,170 
230,505 
227,687 
227,004 
222,626 
213 ,523 
202,775 
198 ,412 
197 ,258 
196,620 
193 ,463 
190,752 
180,327 
175,625 
174,362 
170,916 
166,741 
166,143 
162,023 
161,341 
159,205 
156,900 


155,047 | 


152,266 
149 ,440 
148 ,346 


ee 
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34.—_Statistics of Manufactures of Municipalities with a Gross Production of $100,000 
or over, and with three or more Establishments, 1926—continued. 


Estab- 


Cities and Towns. lish- 


Capital. 


Em- 


ployees. 


Cost 


of 
Materials. 


Value 
f 


fe) 
Products. 


Se ee ee ee 


-<Ontario—concluded. 
Gagne! Loves, 2 4.:. 


‘Westport Pest, iret ses 1 
Miarkdales sx. Si 2ar: . o08 a 


‘Gorrtwriehiente. 2th... - 
itliaroolk:.. stat. eee cise os 


Sab dara ay Sean eae eee 
WAS TAN E'S). tes «Pace sleds wa. o-s 
HMenelon Walls; Sec e8ii 04 <: 
Wp leameim, 4.5 ..2 29. Hels cise os 
METCCIMOLG... coudhoage. sn: 


4 
9 
a 
S 
i=} 
DPORWIRARBMNWAAWAARAMBDOONSORIWUID 


STAM CON ae ds Shc thne Ginsu 37 
SU eS ae ler ee a 
Wamp nineeees: Siete. 1 


Oeste, Be RRS CS Ss 59 


WV See UITIN.. «ate os Oh ies 


Wgloydminster 4.042.222 
WLGMON rere rae co hue ae pices 
CCA ele oe. oe en 


PNEAAROIOEC reas cies se a s.0ic 
Pamboldt i. wise. less 


EWE OLW WIM MONA PNINOUPOOSO 


118,462 
95,853 
146,357 
58,007 
121,863 
54,034 
41,550 
128 ,704 
46,571 
82,029 
121,515 
58,792 
410,511 
40,073 
135,104 
191,641 
346,370 
74,259 
120,220 
94,535 
311,409 
52,718 
58 , 687 
196,072 


96, 801,995 
8,331,780 
4,151,072 

787 ,937 
1,630,806 
Love 

359 , 670 

69,830 
27,427 
179,521 
67,702 
410,693 
47,898 

114,314 

25,253 

339,330 

84,951 


11,652,259 
4,282,521 
7,258,807 
1,876,825 

763,326 
519,993 
463,123 
682,089 
233,490 
302,418 
132,810 
186,984 
144,281 
31,683 
82.451 
200,829 
81,104 
92,410 
155,144 
80,400 
37,713 
52,307 
64,105 
100,621 
38,741 
31,025 


20,086, €07 
1,707,440 
579,724 
218 ,409 
435,056 
364,450 
59,013 
19,658 
14,178 


2,196,254 
999°, 191 
1,477,778 
440,290 
71,787 
105 ,445 
68,337 
75,552 
29,674 
51,952 
22,413 
27,895 
25,720 
6,896 
12,939 
19,984 
14,780 
LU Ces 
16,512 
12,827 
6,395 
9,293 
8,571 
18,177 
7,248 
7,913 


53,927 


46,501,703 
17,726,171 
2,213,775 
1,764,844 
404,638 
603,540 
276,255 
233 ,647 
230, 287 
180,791 
126,470 
102,838 

95 ,342 
80,002 

88 ,028 

18 ,853 
91,151 


8,713 ,236 
8,765,523 
4,225,881 
2,168,412 
380,751 
248,837 
232,494 
195,724 
211,720 
144,925 
131,884 
93,347 
101,355 
127,624 
102,000 
95 ,822 
91,952 
88,381 
98 ,469 
88 ,529 
96,638 
91,151 
80,702 
80,471 
81,041 
83,557 


143 ,258 
142,291 
141,655 
140,189 
138 ,742 
138 ,006 
132,902 
132,295 
131,140 
131,940 
128,667 
126,706 
126, 285 
124,809 
123 ,395 
122,240 
120,003 
117,548 
116,786 
113 ,965 
113,862 
110,403 
103,580 
102,051 


87,696,243 
23,581,870 
3,761,168 
2,248 ,967 
1,476,776 
1,433,196 
454,182 
301,301 
281,098 
269 ,245 
164,639 
152,548 
134,383 
130,589 
120,673 
119,049 
117,597 


14,985,432 
11,858,745 
8,003,169 
3,183,186 
648,210 
542,689 
444,707 
413,823 
334,991 
285,787 
210,664 
190,840 
168,314 
162,211 
160,372 
159,565 
143,713 
139,610 
125,027 
124,512 
123,963 
122,850 
117,510 
114,438 
111,179 
103,734 
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34.—Statistics of Manufactures of Municipalities with a Gross Production of $109,000 
or over, and with three or more Establishments, 1$2€—concluded. 


Estab- Bin. Salaries Cost . Value 
Cities and Towns, lish- Capital. levees an o re) 
ments Bey Pees Wages. Materials. Products. 
No. $ No. $ $ $ 
Alberta— 

Calearyrnnckas scat wer 134 32,074,263 | 3,404 4,816,535 19,082,882 33,010,188. 
FE AVON TON s.« .o.eeera tated ole tees 135 18,098,123 | 4,136 4,734,600 13,630,780 23,984,516 
IMedicinevELat Amaatete. os 24 5183/4750 599 726,416 8,368,214 10,276,380: 
Meth Oridge.4. eels eect 26 3,207,639 367 525,993 1,392,559 3,187,741 
IRGAGH ITO: Sep. Mira tieee otete 6 1,391,748 240 278 ,962 274,621 959 , 033. 
RAVAN ONG... + Ren mets 3 2,117,300 90 127,264 380,249 671,617 
Weta ks wanlt. Sees tere recess 9 307,728 85 43,989 353,118 505,254 
Stettler at od. aretha. 8 142,860 23 32,695 220,728 348 ,825- 
PGC COL: <.5,b.ataeeeters «Perak: i 199,698 36 52,973 168,064 292 ,064 
Wesreville, :).,. ee ek. rc 8 140,571 27 33,422 176,348 273,126 
AWorta ION: << 40a ete eres 7 122,312 21 25,891 179,585 270,393 
Wamrose’: nt Seen eee 8 236,168 25 33,076 141,507 246,844 
Wrunihelier:s- hassel veces 6 6438 ,485 40 66,134 27,435 238,708. 
IB IQIMIMOLO Ms 4s aerate sos otros 6 446 , 292 68 97,605 112,263 234,112 

ETT Di amin ecuricue tos Sept 4 112,634 13 15,366 129,016 209 ,497 
MACOMIDO Ta: te ctrtaee cscs 7 77,445 18 18,139 112,276 187,649 
Wei Rett 9, of bevtaree mist tes ocses 4 50,315 11 13,458 144, 692 175,721 
POnO Kate). 1. BSR ciocioe 4 65,591 9 9,674 127,233 175,632 
St. Paul de Métis......... 4 54,756 8 8,310 124,652 169,982 
MTN SEAT SY os Se corse ae siterke 3 51,659 2 15,887 120,296 166,147 
(OrOnaviONs «tes ees 4 64,469 15 17,573 112,588 157,705 

CLG a A ee ABR Rea 7 59 204 11 10,690 99,021 136,476 
BPOMELIILY. .u Satake fla 3 25 ,537 6 8,250 98 ,442 118,698 
IBASIA Wis c.toc enna eles ace 5 43,468 10 11,035 87,915 118,469 
LEN oll | Cee eee at ec ree 4 33,509 if 7,407 84,266 117,122 
DiS biurnyaenaere arte 5 85,847 9 8,659 74,510 113,394 
WVictiiri witlo lites seria sees 4 55,834 10 11,265 67,654 . 111,164 
Westlock.. a. aieoeeneee. 4 40,825 6 5,941 80,528 109,326 
Peace River). $s) 22.0000. 4 86,569 56 44,072 42,787 107,580 
Oldgk Saks [Ieee ekee 3 89,274 9 11,270 74,514 102,485 

British Columbia— 

(WANCOWUVEL s 2.0. Sere Ss eos 523 | 106,624,727 | 14,781 18,347,299 46,120,382 84,831,423 
WiCbOria 1 tom eee atone 138 18,269,082 | 2,737 3,270,449 4,516,929 11,593 , 233 
New Westminster......... 55 9,618,710 | 2,179 2,506,096 7,234,267 11,790,476 
Prince Rupert..2.-..0..... 15 2,491,325 231 363,511 2,396,135 3,251,260 
POF MOOG Ya.he se meee 3 1,537,449 245 320,647 1,254,099 2,104,265 
North Vancouver......... 15 3,957,189 769 875,742 725,652 2,003,741 
RRosslands. 4/0 meee ese 8 6,177,111 186 327,678 7,750 1,664,610 
MOPDiOr. croc de eee ae 5 §, 315,035 162 216,218 672,702 1,487,597 
INGlSOn ns ts poe n ence 24 1,591,380 269 337,667 482,868 1,416,394 
Kelowna:s vcdose terete 19 1,034,622 428 298,609 675,974 1,301,306 
Kamloops terse neo 11 1,354,209 160 191,933 332,238 961,541 
INANSIMOL 31.8 heed 8. od cox 30 804,991 354 245 ,338 458 ,625 959,730 
DEnCary Cen ts tna ss 8 481 ,509 258 317,248 431,713 928 ,337 
Port Coquitlam..:...0.0.. 5 677,161 123 124,345 287,661 549 ,052 
Armstrong.:s.8eesikss se 9 235 ,548 51 61,458 184,986 363 ,991 
Morrittecss Levee 23s i 419,901 117 160,399 ALON 356,040 
@ourtenay sss ereessee 2 i 299,714 83 45 ,084 146,557 273 ,253 
Rae es 54 eee eee: 6 63 ,873 32 68,530 66,688 272,671 
WWernonie, eas eee ae ess 14 688 ,481 135 87,256 57,782 234,979 
IPrinee George.eer oe. <s5. i 181,838 73 96,336 94,735 230,860 
@ranbroole.. |e ees eehs § 52: 10 282,496 33 49,499 57,471 189,219 
Cumberland: Ss2sce costs. 7 436,192 65 69,657 60,080 174,574 
Grand Porks. Yer ssees. on 7 106,955 31 25,537 59,414 147,553 
Rievelstoke.s. fae: soenoe a: 8 344,616 35 39,930 33,050 131,984 
Salmon Arms® estes. 9 97,276 21 20,519 76,724 123,889 


1The Trail smelter is not within the municipality. 


CHAPTER XV.—CONSTRUCTION. 


Construction is the most conspicuous example of a great industry carried on in 
almost complete dependence on a local demand. The building industry is not 
only the most widespread in its operation; it is one which expands most rapidly in 
good times, when it attracts great numbers of general and casual workmen—a 
characteristic which explains the high rate of unemployment from which the industry 
periodically suffers. Again, apart from the effect of cyclical fluctuations of general 
business conditions, the construction industry is highly seasonal. In the winter 
there is a serious contraction, especially in outside operations, while in the other 
seasons the contractors employ a much larger number of men, casually engaged, 
than can be retained throughout the year. A considerable number of the men are 
in no sense skilled artisans and the supply of unskilled men is generally in excess 
of the demand. Moreover, conditions in the industry are being transformed on 
account of the increasing substitution of reinforced concrete for wood and brick 
construction. 

Relation of Construction Industry to General Business Conditions.— 
Statistics showing activity in construction are of particular interest both to those 
engaged in the industry itself and to those concerned with the supplying of its raw 
materials, such as lumber, steel, cement, paint, glass and hardware. All of these 
latter industries are prosperous when the construction industry is active, and 
depressed when it is at a standstill; again, the effects of their activity and depression 
are felt throughout the whole field of industry, so that the current conditions in the 
construction industry react powerfully upon the whole economic life of the nation. 
Thus, in the period between 1909 and 19138, construction, mainly financed with 
borrowed money, contributed in large measure to produce the “boom”’ of those 
years. 

During the war period the industry was at a low ebb, except for the construc- 
tion of muni tion plants, but after the war the housing shortage was a serious problem, 
and conside~able building was undertaken in spite of the high cost of materials and 
skilled labour, as shown in Table 4. The urgent requirements due to the practical 
suspension of the industry during the war were fully met in the post-war years, 
but the rising tide of prosperity in 1928 is reflected in the highest value of con- 
struction contracts on record, aggregating $472,032,600 and exceeding the total 
value of $463,083,000 in the former peak year, 1912, although the rise in general 
price levels from 1912 to 1928 makes it probable that the total for the former year 
represents the larger amount of construction. (Table 2.) 

Construction in Transportation and Public Utility Industries.—The 
expenditure for construction by the transportation and public utility systems is 
incorporated in their general maintenance and structural accounts. The mainten- 
ance of way and structures account of the steam railways in 1927 totalled $86,436,213, 
as compared with $81,095,525 in 1926. There were 315-3 miles of new lines opened 
for operation during 1927, 243-4 miles completed but not opened for traffic and 
877-7 miles under construction. These figures do not include the work on the 
Hudson Bay railway main line nor on the branch line to Flin Flon. Total track 
mileage in 1927 was 54,717 as compared with 54,279 in 1926, a net increase of 438 
miles. The expenditure of electric railways on maintenance of way and structures 
account declined slightly from $4,190,457 in 1926 to $4,185,317 in 1927. The 
length of their main line first and second track decreased from 2,237 -57 to 2,215-09 


or by 22-48 miles. 
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As for the growth of the telephone systems of Canada, the pole line n.leage 
increased from 201,604 in 1926 to 204,245 in 1927, and the wire mileage from 
3,306,214 to 3,591 035 in the same period. The property and equip ais) account 
was $227,155,900 in 1926 and $243,999,135 in 1927. 


The pole line mileage of the telegraph systems increased from 52,612 in 1926 
to 52,731 in 1927, and the wire mileage, which was 305,933 in 1926, increased to 
323,539 in the following year. The cost of property and equipment of telegraph 
companies, including the telegraph systems of the railway companies, was 
$26,443,851 in 1926 and $29,063,590 in 1927. 


Contracts Awarded.—A record of contracts awarded during the years 1911-28, 
as compiled by MacLean Building Reports, Ltd., isgivenin Table 1. The aggregate 
for 1928 is the highest in the record, exceeding by $9,000,000 the former record of 
1912, when immigration was exceptionally great, necessitating an extensive building 
programme to care for the rapidly growing population. Although there was not 
such an influx during 1928, the detailed records, as given in Table 2, show a large 
increase in residential building, of which a considerable portion was apartment. 
house construction. The total of business construction reached a very high figure, 
being more than double the total for any of the years 1923-1925. The greatest 
proportional increase was in industrial construction, where the 1928 total was 
58 p.c. greater than that of 1927. Engineering construction also showed an increase 


over the previous year. 


1.—Summary of the Value of Construction Centracts awarded in Canada, 1911-1928, 
as compiled by MacLean Building Reports, Ltd. 


Value of Value of 
Years. construction Years. construction 
contracts. contracts. 
$ $ 

LOU ie tee S., cxciti ates tices cistigtys veh ernst 345 4200000 1920 meee occ. teri eeeete tener ene mane 255,605,000: 
WG 2 irre cane ee, EY oe eee CaN 4632083000 “(hO2 1s 2: ae ease eee: See ee eae 240,133,300 
SO M5 7, OOO? I 92 Zia atc oy Rieie ee cto eercrou ei ae 331,843,800 
241,952,000 814,254,300: 
83,916,000 276,261,100: 
99,311,000 297,973,000 
84,841,000 372,947,900 
99 ,842 ,000 418,951,600 
190:,0287000 1928208 rok ecto tere at. tite creer 472,032,600 


2.—Details of Construction Contracts awarded in Canada, 1923-1928, as compiled by 
MacLean Building Reports, Ltd. 


Distribution. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
PROVINCES. 
Prince Edward Island....... 457,100 238, 200 345,600 374,500 421,100 559 ,000 
Nova Scotia 4,710,800}. 4,035,400} 4,154,800! 3,444,800 5,469,300] 27,784,000 
New, Brunswick... seni ene 3,581,500} 4,323,100 4,373,300 4,593,000 3,597,200 7,825,000 
Quehecrr ee. ate sees 102,569,800] 89,511,200) 124,509,100) 151,933,900) 133,182,600) 144,185,000 
ORCATI ON ope ae Aes ee hoe 156,151,800} 136,041,400} 121,248,100} 141,929,400) 196,159,000} 188,351,700 
IWUAMALOD A ares cetera sr aioe 9,984,000 6,492,500} 13,093,200} 19,186,600} 29,939,900] 23,995,300 
paskatchewante. 0 aee..ca-0 5,793,300 5,857,800 4,923,100} 14,251,500) 11,337,600] 22,127,100 
CANOLA natant or ey eee ea ee 7,066,400 6,600,400 3,867,500} . 10,058,400 7,507,300} 17,909,700 
British Columbia: sce... 23,939,600] 23,161,100) 21,458,300) 27,175,800} 31,337,600} 39,295,800 
Wotal co sce ae 314, 254,300) 276,261,100) 297,973,000) 372,947,900) 418,951,600) 472,032,600 


BUILDING PERMITS 463 
2.—Details of Construction Contracts awarded in Canada, 1923-1928, as compiled 
by MacLean Building Reports, Ltd.—concluded. 

Distribution. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 
Tyrer oF ConstRUCTION. $ $ $ $ $ $ 

PAM ATETACIUGB Gaisjcaie Merk « seaunele ss 8,818,600 9,797,400] 12,723,600) 20,979,300} 25,981,800} 36,720,500 
PRESIGORCES See lacs cs saves evel 88,826,600} 81,427,400) 83,766,300} 88,583,100} 98,957,800} 102,445,800 
Total Residential...... 97,645,200} 91,224,800) 96,489,900) 109,562,400) 124,939,600) 139,166. 300 
ROU CHOS ste case couho ce 5,685,200} 17,261,300 8,646,900 9,942,600} 12,052,700 8,327,500 
Publie carages's o..%...... 32 2,295,500 3,591,600 4,409,100 4,820,500 7,304,700} 10,889,100 
ELOSD iba Ses. eects one Hee 4,295,800 7,818,700 5,352,500 6,460,100 8,897 , 200 9,596,300 
Hotels and clubs............ 4,187,000 7,147,300 4,598,400] 19,979,400) 30,598,700} 15,486,400 
Office buildings............. 11,217,500 7,701,200 9,335,700] 11,957,600) 40,752,900} 34,120,900 
Pifblie- buildings... ... Vi... 7,376,000 5 597,200 6,736,600 4,546,400 8,195 , 200 8,744,700 
OM OOUS aaa Sete he vie aos 15,628,400} 13,635,800} 13,231,900) 17,110,700) 22,244,000) 20,907,400 
A langle aie Merle mars 10,735,100} 7,687,900] 13,511,200} 12,640,200} 11,831,900} 27,448,000 
PINGAGrCS. Fok ck ood. 565,900 757,100 723 ,000 2,432,700 1,519,500 3,085,000 
Warehouses................. 18,450,400) 12,468,600) 6,521,800] 22,518,700] 19,982,000} 31,621,300 
Total Business......... 80,436,800) 73,666,700) 73,067,100) 112,408,900) 163,428,800] 170,226, 600 
Total Industrial....... 27,022,000) 21,765,000) 40,007,300) 79,689,700) 39,988,900) 63,300,900 

1B fige ae = 2 ee ey ee 6,384,300 3,979,800} 17,804,400 6,681,700) 23,468,900 7,360,200 
Dams and wharves......... 5,240,800] 4,055,800] 4,768,800] 7,374,500) 6,565,300] 8,297,900 
Sewers and water-mains..... 4,578,500 7,848,900 8,102,100 7,889 ,300 9,624,700} 10,455,800 
Roads and streets........... 43,590,000} 30,718,500} 26,992,100} 24,379,900] 24,382,800] 29,412,500 
General engineering......... 49,356,700} 48,001,600) 30,741,300) 24,961,500) 26,552,600} 43,812,400 
Total Engineering..... 109,150,300} 89,604,600) 88.408,700) 71,286.900| 96,954,300) 99,338,800 
Buiiding ,Permits.—The estimated value of construction in 68 cities of 


Canada, as indicated by their building permits, is shown for the years 1923 to 1928 
inclusive in Table 3.. These cities had in 1921 about 32-6 p.c. of the population of 
Canada, while their 1928 building permits aggregated $219,105,715 or 46 p.c. of the 
In this table, the 35 cities for which 
statistics of building permits are available since 1910 are indicated by an asterisk 


total contracts awarded, as shown in Table 1. 


(*), and the totals for these cities are given beneath the totals for the larger group. 


Table 4 shows the value of the building permits issued by 35 cities in the years 
1910-1928. The average weighted index numbers of wholesale prices of building 
materials since 1914 are also given, as are the average indexes of wages in the building 
trades since 1910, the latter being compiled by the Department of Labour, and the 
former by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. These indexes are introduced to 
show as far as possible the fluctuations in building costs with their effect upon 
construction work. Attempts have been made to determine the relative proportion 
of material and wage costs in general building, but representative data could not 


be obtained. 


Owing to the increasing use of the automobile and other means of rapid trans- 
portation, a growing percentage of those who work in the cities reside outside the 
municipal boundaries. Hence arises in part the necessity for an extension of the 
record of building permits to include such suburban areas as the York Townships 
in the case of Toronto, and North and South Vancouver. South Vancouver and 
Point Grey have been annexed to Vancouver city as from Jan. 1, 1929. 


os 
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3.—Value of Building Permits taken out in 63 Cities for the calendar years 1923-1928. 


Nore.—Asterisks indicate the 35 original cities, statistics for which are available since 1910. 


Cities. 


P.E.i., Charlottetown....... 


Nova Scotia................ 
Mlaltax eres ee 
New Glasgow............ 

TS dney see es en he easter 


New Brunswick........... 
Eire cder 1ebOMs kite uteri ere 
FNMONCTON: Bees es eissire cre eels 
xe Sen TA Grd ODT aicee ete yete foieis eretets 


QU OCR etek ine leaner 
*Montreal-Majsonneuve.... 
SQuabec. teres: < scien 

Shawinigan Falls... a 
eGherbroOke. ctesaie.c chee oe 
er ee RAV OLSivescetes. eee 
SWestmountectte. cite s.cher: 


OntAaPhO.... 0... eee cccccens 


Ghatiant ee acco aeee 
*For Ga WAlano ec. s Acar 


“(Ciel pil ee re ore creme cnt 


FEIN ASTOM cataretecs alesse eraroneters 
PKCM SIsacntis fore aelaee 


Oghaiwae.cuctc twine ae 
* Ottawa tact ssn 
Owen Sound. .........<+.. 
+PeterboLrour ins. caseces 
+PorteATthurewaed. cane ese 
SF SCraAtlOrd se cae eee 
*StiiCathariness./-:..ksss- 
SStqhomasee ca secence 
SArmia wey. cone nonie ee 


PF ROEOHLOMN eaciec cee eee. 
York Townships 
Welland yy ttasde oe oe 
SW ind Slee une eretiiee 
Ford 


wot ero eer oeseessee 


Saskatchewan............. 
TM OOSG DOW acces al carole om: 
PRED INA ace eee ee 


*Walgarya te srcnte cerita ciels 
= HIGMONLON lenerceiete 
Lethbridge.............. 
Medicine Hat............ 


59,200 


739, 646 
378, 699 
41,785 
319,162 


1,049,856 
305 ,895 
385,461 
398,500 


35, 483, 853 
he 125,863 
9486, oa 
hye 
2, 100 
780,735 
1,933,232 


74, oie. feet 
615: 686 
245 ,867 

1,425,130 
135,631 
571,484 

5,452,930 
649 , 233 

1,893,892 

3,261,065 
758,513 

1,923,110 

3,521,817 
319,450 
295,798 

2,640,321 
509,272 
806,310 
334,239 
791,470 
401,032 

30,609 ,227 

8,921,650 
206,105 

4,725,034 

1,539,702 
334,945 
809 ,754 
610,000 
309,588 


5,177, 487 
183,034 
510,353 

4,484,100 


2, 405,976 
289 ,398 
1,264,030 
852,548 


2,597,987 
821,840 
1,488,670 
258,570 
28,907 


1 No information received. 


31,900 


901, 621 
731,209 
18,505 
151,907 


1,452,364 
257 ,325 
101,774 

1,133,265 


42,562,336 
31,013,419 
7,331,846 
229,377 
529 ,878 
1,046,210 
2,411,606 


57,330,141 
195,000 
191,480 
352,329 

1,272,570 
124,742 

- 404,304 
3,309,800 
1,035,620 
1,221,122 
2,113,500 
802,622 
786,985 
2,540,699 
161,125 
437,510 
1,186,207 
641,619 
713 ,638 
164,026 
840,803 
559,245 
23,926,028 
5,710,400 
178 ,880 
4,429,308 
1,371,662 
403 ,450 
959,799 
1,058,000 
237, 668 


3,867,102 
270,825 
418,377 
3,177,900 


2,856,190 
501,129 
939,785 

1,415,276 


3,695, 604 
1,031,420 
2,305,095 
226 , 222 
132,867 


$ 
21,800 


1,099, 787 
1,035,564 
20,286 
43 ,937 


986,325 

98,175 
204,620 
683,530 


35, 186, 268 
25,520,523 
38,274,371 
384,925 
1,037,110 
2,064,815 
2,904,524 


59, 888, 867 
194,725 
159,537 
193 ,858 
727,340 
108 ,723 
426,641 
2,675,830 

493 ,758 
1,546,262 
2,389,800 
1,114,290 


576,205 | 


4,942,327 
536,970 
272 ,637 
402 ,488 
407,731 
666 , 962 
350,181 
725 ,698 
242,993 

25,797,196 

6,611,440 
124,320 

4,333,945 

1,104,445 
600,750 

1,224,765 
851,000 

86,050 


5, 205, 828 
76,579 
972,559 
4,156,690 


2,531,380 

243,535 
1,208 ,403 
1,079,442 


2,862,260 
1,197,475 
1,481,890 
161,189 
21,706 


908, 945 
764,498 

7,870 
136,577 


771, 421 
37,050 
342,701 
391,670 


42,167,440 
31,720,049 
3,939,281 
315,760 
712,350 
1,445,575 
4,034,425 


65,373,757 
306,610 
232 ,049 
591,650 

1,291,250 
181,185 
344,616 

3,128,950 
608 ,532 

1,100,111 

3,621,200 

1,504,000 

1,044,100 

3,101,748 
154,450 
342,757 
961,580 
480,915 
940,642 
138 ,597 
601,646 
235,766 

26,029 ,584 

5,558,540 
404,049 

7,319,454 

1,592,058 
455,630 

1,707,550 

1,268,000 
126,538 


11,091,372 
227,516 
501,256 

10,362,600 


6,529,041 

268 ,326 
4,242,511 
2,018 ,204 


4,115,317 
1,999 ,048 
1,853,735 
236,359 
26,175 


1,840, 647 
1,537,899 
10,850 
291,898 


1,365,065 
736,110 
614,176 


58,329,532 
45,200,842 
6,360,165 


347 ,835- 


689 ,930 
2,332,500 
3,389,260 


79,883, 344 
670,010 
571,599 
575 ,087 

1,209,450 
181,023 
493 , 169 

3,837,150 
420,467 

1,272,632 

2,814,950 


1,517,510 


5,255,188 
6,446,045 
330,350 
624,295 
3,473,736 
221,254 
1,147,286 
92,682 
1,064,415 
329,461 
31,274,876 
6,041,635 
~ 400,364 
4,930,832 
1,054,531 
624,340 
1,323,140 
1,527,000 
158 ,867 


8,561,122 
230,252 
761,570 

7,569,300 


7,928,574 
1,230,489 
3,482,090 
3,215,995 


5,398,691 
2,330,131 
2,568,565 


61,311 


| | | | | 


3,078,176 
2,808 ,3857 
64,515 
205 ,304 


1,262,266 
148,015 
270,813 
843 ,438 


49,933,504 


3, 902, 195 


eet bos 


447,602 


11,846, 635 
428,130 

- 871,105 
10,547,400 


13, 449,826 
1,074,078 
~ 6,619,206 
5,756,542 


10,292,579 
6,302,142 
3,374,971 

98,590 
116,876 
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3.—Value of Building Permits taken out in 63 Cities for the calendar years 1923-1928— 


concluded. 
Cities. 1923. 1924, 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928, 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
British Columbia.......... 11,343,536 | 13,845,890 | 17,246,852 | 25,400,314 | 21,315, 767 24,465,163 
PGAIMIOODS pian s creo og sles 99,728 163,861 99,105 187,269 252,488 128,761 
INGMAUINOS Se fe ole cee's 137,507 89,005 212,591, 77,496 211,065 45,269 
*New Westminster........ 350,848 821,432 704,263 748,169 1,082,114 1,928 ,324 
IPrinCeyupert:<. se <is.c< 6. « 97,148 209 ,312 1,337,769 187,465 252,940 176,804 
EW ANGCOUVELS.. dieaitaen.c sb alee 6,277,574 6,230,774 7,964,375 | 15,501,262 | 10,687,167 12,777,293 
Point Grey vcseescsees 2,397,750 4,251,300 5,080,000 6,045,650 4,678,430 5,136,850 
North Vancouver...... 220,546 1,123,441 268 , 542 564,074 322,739 912,780 
South Vancouver....... 712,275 618 ,662 1,032,690 1,390,690 1,304,083 1,531,145 
BE VACLOL Qs etal Rare Gib eh's.- sles 1,050,160 838,103 547,517 698 , 239 2,524,741 1,827,937 
Total—63 Cities........ 133,521,621 |126,583,148 |125,029,367 |156,386.607 |184,618,742 | 219,165, 715 
*T otal—35 Cities........ 111,174,325 |105,070,284 |101,021,798 |131,048,721 |154,904,047 | 187,269,237 


4.—Value of Building Permits Issued by 35 Cities in the calendar years 1910-1928. 


(1913=100.) 
Average Index Numbers of 
Years. Value. Wholesale Wages in 
prices of the 
building building 
materials. trades. 
$ 

TONG), 2m a Sreneges BPE ern ey OA ICR te Ba Pee din sea nari 100,357,546 = 86-9 
Hd leMee EPs ieeieer is MINER SESS ERIN E® oa SSE « SERIES «EV NAAR Gc td oe 138,170,390 - 90-2 
WON. SBS 4 SBD BADER SEO Horo ts cee ee ee 185 , 233 ,449 - 96-0 
LEE ):, Stead bod. O OO kVA IO ERE A MEE Oa AA en Ae Ae eo OS 153,662 ,842 100-0 100-0 
NOMA Pa PereET Ae Mee re me neue! Pog A ME eae See a Wate ao ade 96,780,981 93-8 100-8 
USNS, cietconch ch Oye STR MESS a Ce SIME NESSES orate i IN ood a 33,566, 749 90-3 101-5 
TIRE. Ss 6 Aalto Gs « Are Sinai Aca 8 DENCEROR a ee pyro en cece aia ER, RSE. 39,724,466 103-8 102-4 
SOS Se ae eho Reo hdey CERO EME OEE ce AUns Sad tic. cemn eames 33,936,426 130-7 109. 
ASUS MIE EOSIN pe ct ee sd He en dfere oie Buetearaue tae MRO AMO e 36,838,270 150-5 125-9 
EOD oe SAT 6 ence ES ace OR wR DER EERIE PERS CPUOPR an A Tis Llorals 175-8 148-0 
EG Say aici Silo 6 4 HED HCO ARTE RR ete, Th ak ie or i a ee 100,679,839 214-9 180-9 
HG a ee ei a ne ak Dee st. Sig ytecy yin, os Aes ca der apt MTSE IAEED oltcte es 94,508,164 183-2 170-5 
MOA, daaintoycnd aS DIGI BAR RE SEE ae ese eee 122,655,581 162-2 162-5 
REO RE MORE Rese E ee. cree Ate enon SAR ber Pare eevee et) Od 111,174,325 167-0 166°4 
TOS so, S38 oer Lei AMOI OA OS ORISIOL CoRR Henk an OR, oer 105 ,070, 284 159-1 169-7 
HS DENRA MENA recta aet cocks oka hero si sukes erste sree niae s Seer sheen 101,021,798 153-7 : 170-4 
TO MRR aera. NEEL. Mit LLSE GAR), Mees As hee. ees Fe Pee eye S 131,048,721 149-2 172-1 
EDs and 6 OR chats 5 Si aOR OR RoE ne aay tee as a 154,904,047 147-6 179-3 
OP oclA oa ERR Ae a ee AO ee Br Oe Ae cea 187 ,269 ,237 149-3 185-6 
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CHAPTER XVI.—EXTERNAL TRADE. 


This chapter commences with a short history of Canadian external trade, 
the Canadian tariff, and recent developments in external trade, followed by a brief 
account of the Commercial Intelligence Service. Thereafter is to be found a treat- 
ment of external trade statistics under six main headings:—historical statistics 
of total Canadian trade and trade with the United Kingdom and the United States 
(Tables 1 to 9); current trend statistics of trade with respect to commodities imported 
from and exported to all countries, the United Kingdom and the United States 
(Tables 10 to 18); current trend statistics of trade with the principal trading countries 
of the world, by principal commodities imported and exported (Tables 19 to 33); an 
analysis showing the volume as distinguished from the value of trade in recent 
years; a short study of the tourist trade. The chapter closes with an analysis of 
Canada’s balance of international payments in recent years. 


Section 1.—Historical Sketch of External Trade and 
Tariffs. 


In the early history of the American continent each of the different European 
nations establishing settlements in the New World endeavoured to monopolize the 
commerce of its colonies, prohibited the ships of other nations from resorting to 
them and prohibited its colonials from importing European goods from other 
countries, generally granting them, however, preferential treatment in its own 
market. In these circumstances the colonial wars in America were carried on 
by governments permeated by the mercantile spirit, for “ships, colonies and com- 
merce’. Owing to this fact, wars resulting in the transfer of colonies from one 
European power to another involved great economic as well as political changes in 
the community so transferred. The traders who had previously controlled the 
trade between the colonial power and its colony found their occupations gone, 
while new traders from the conquering state arrived to take over the import and 
export trade, which thereafter flowed in new channels perhaps no more artificial 
than those which had previously existed. 

Throughout the earlier part of the French régime in Canada, the foreign trade 
of the colony was in the hands of the monopolistic chartered companies, of which 
the Company of One Hundred Associates was the most notable. When its monopoly 
was cancelled in 1663, the foreign trade of Canada still remained a preserve of the 
merchants of Old France. Upon the conquest of the country by the British, the 
French merchants who had their offices in Quebec and Montreal for the most part 
returned to France, and the trade of the colony fell into the hands of the traders 
from England, Scotland and New England, who had swarmed into the country 
at the heels of the invading armies. Some of their descendants are still among 
the leaders in Canadian import and export trade. 

For the first sixty years of British rule, Canadian commerce was carried on 
almost exclusively with or through the United Kingdom, the merchants of New 
England complaining, after the American Revolution, of being shut out from the 
Canadian trade. The geographical juxtaposition of the United States to British 
North America was, however, a factor which could not permanently be ignored, 
and smuggling became more and more prevalent as the process of settlement extended 
westward along the international boundary. In 1822 Great Britain made consid- 
erable concessions to United States traders. In 1846 she abolished the preferential 
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treatment which she had given to Canadian wheat, and in 1860 all vestige of prefer- 
ence to colonial products disappeared from the British tariff. As a consequence, 
the colonies which, like Canada, were by this time enjoying responsible government, 
could not any longer be refused the right to control their own commercial policy— 
a fact which was emphasized in an important report prepared in 1859 by the then 
Minister of Finance, (Sir) A. T. Galt, and forwarded to the British Government. 
This report declared that the responsibility of the Canadian Government must be 
to the Canadian people, more especially in matters of taxation (the greater part of 
the revenue being raised by customs duties), and that the Canadian Government 
must affirm the right of the Canadian Parliament to adjust the taxation of the 
people in the way it deemed best, even if this should happen to meet with the dis- 
approval of the British Ministry. This doctrine remained unchallenged by the 
British Government, and coming at a time when all important parties in Great 
Britain had accepted free trade as a fatt accompli, it facilitated the setting up of a 
protective tariff in Canada, designed to secure the establishment in Canada of 
manufacturing industries, at a time when British opinion desired that the colonies 
should concentrate their attention on the production of food and raw materials, 
importing from Great Britain the manufactured commodities which they required. 


The Abolition of Preference and the Reciprocity Treaty of 1854.—The 
abolition of the British preference to Canadian wheat in 1846 brought about a 
depression in the flour-milling industry of Montreal and an ephemeral agitation for 
union with the United States. The effects of the repeal of the preference were, 
however, mitigated in 1849 by the repeal of the Navigation Acts and the throwing 
open of the carrying trade between Canada and the United Kingdom to the shipping 
of the world. Meanwhile, the abandonment of protection in the Mother Country 
led to the initiation of negotiations for a reciprocity treaty with the United States; 
a treaty for the free exchange of natural products between them and the British 
North American colonies was negotiated in 1854, and became effective on Mar. 16, 
1855. Under its terms the Canadian farmer and fisherman derived considerable 
benefit, more especially during the period of the Civil War, when prices in the 
United States were particularly high. Partly as a consequence of the friction 
between Great Britain and the United States during the Civil War period, and 
partly because the new Canadian tariff shut out the manufactured goods of the 
United States, the treaty was denounced by the United States at the end of the 
ten-year period for which it had been negotiated, and ceased to operate 12 months 
later on Mar. 17, 1866. The denunciation of the treaty had a considerable effect 
in bringing about the Confederation of the British North American colonies, which 
it was hoped would to a great extent absorb each other’s products. 


Tariff Policy since Confederation.—The immediate effect of Confederation 
was to abolish the tariff barriers which existed between the provinces entering the 
Dominion. As the area of Canada increased until, except for Newfoundland and 
Labrador, it became conterminous with British North America, the area of internal 
free trade was thereby extended, while protection against outside competition was 
generally maintained. However, the protective tariff of the old province of 
Canada, adopted in 1859 with a prevailing rate of 20 p.c., was replaced in 1866 
by a tariff assimilated to the revenue tariffs of the Maritime Provinces, with the 
rates of duties on the great bulk of manufactured commodities reduced from 20 
and 25 p.c. to 15 p.c._ Later on, the world-wide depression which commenced in 
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1873, and the consequent falling off in a revenue based upon trade, necessitated an 
increase of the general rate to 174 p.c., with a 20 p.c. rate on certain luxuries. Even 
this increase failed to fill the treasury. 

In 1879, after the people had declared for a protective policy in the general 
election of 1878, the duties on imported manufactured goods were considerably 
increased, the rate on goods “not otherwise provided”’ being raised from 173 p.c. to 
20 p.c., the rates on cotton goods from 17} p.c. to rates, specific and ad valorem, 
equivalent on the importations of 1881 to 30 p.c., while the duties on woollens 
were practically doubled. The rate on furniture and clocks was increased to 35 
p.c.; on carriages, glassware, wall-paper and silks to 30 p.c.; on boots and shoes, 
buttons, rubber goods and woodenware to 25 p.c. Pig iron, previously free, now 
paid $2 a ton, and the duty on iron billets, bars and rods was increased from 5 
p.c. to 10 and 173 p.c., while manufactured iron and steel products and machinery 
were given 25 to 35 p.c. protection. Throughout the 80’s the general trend of 
the minor revisions made in the tariff was still upwards, but in the 90’s a downward 
tendency became manifest. In 1891 the duty on raw sugar was repealed, and in 
1894 material reductions were made on agricultural implements, and minor readjust- 
ments on cottons and woollens. This period was also marked by the thorough- 
going extension of protection to the iron and steel industry, both by customs duties 
and bounties. 

In the tariff revision of 1897, the duties on Indian corn, binder-twine, barbed 
wire, pig iron, flour and refined sugar were reduced or abolished, while the bounties 
on domestic pig iron were not reduced, but in certain cases increased. But the 
most distinctive feature of the tariff revision of 1897 was the adoption of what 
was called a “reciprocal” tariff, one-eighth lower than the general. This ‘‘reciprocal’”’ 
tariff was at once applied to the United Kingdom, and afterwards to New South 
Wales and to British India, while Belgium and Germany, in virtue of their trade 
treaties with Great Britain, were also admitted to the benefits of the “‘reciprocal”’ 
tariff, together with Argentina, Austria-Hungary, Bolivia, Colombia, Denmark, 
Persia, Russia, Sweden, Switzerland, Tunis and Venezuela, on account of most- 
favoured-nation treaties between these countries and Great Britain, and France 
and her colonies, in consequence of the Franco-Canadian treaty of 1893. A little 
later the “reciprocal” tariff was extended to the Netherlands, Japan, Siberia, Morocco, 
Salvador, South African Republic, Tonga and Spain, also under most-favoured- 
nation treaties between these countries and the United Kingdom. 

‘The numerous concessions mentioned above were, however, of a merely tem- 
porary character, ceasing to exist in 1898 as a consequence of the denunciation 
by Great Britain of her most-favoured-nation treaties with Germany and Belgium. 
This left Canada free to confine her lower tariff rates to the United Kingdom and 
to sister Dominions and colonies. A British preferential tariff, consisting at first 
of a remission of 25 p.c. of the duty ordinarily paid (Aug. 1, 1898), and later of 
a remission of 33} p.c. of the ordinary rate of duty (July 1, 1900), was established. 
This method of preference was abandoned in 1904 for a specially low rate of duty 
on almost all imported dutiable commodities. 


Customs Tariff of 1907.—In 1907 a new customs tariff was introduced, estab- 
lishing three scales of duties, British preferential (the lowest), intermediate and 
general, the intermediate tariff being set up as a basis for negotiation with foreign 
countries in the interest of Canadian trade. This tariff of 1907 is still in operation, 
with modifications. Under it, the British preferential tariff applied in 1928 to 
nearly the whole of the British Empire except Australia and Newfoundland, while 
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to the British West Indies, under an agreement of June, 1920, rates of duties are 
granted even lower than those of the ordinary preferential tariff—in nearly all cases 
a remission of 50 p.c. of the duty ordinarily charged.! The regular British preference 
was further increased in 1923 (13-14 Geo. V, c. 42), by a discount of 10 p.c. of the 
amount of duty computed under the British preferential tariff, when goods paying: 
15 p.c. duty or over are conveyed without transshipment from a port of a country 
enjoying the British preferential tariff into a sea or river port of Canada. 

The intermediate tariff applied in 1928 to the products of the following coun-: 
tries:—France, her colonies and protectorates, Belgium, Italy and the Netherlands: 
(all these under special treaties), Argentina, Colombia, Cuba, Denmark, Japan, Nor- 
way, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland and Venezuela (under reciprocal most-favoured- 
nation clause treatment). New commercial treaties with France (including her 
colonies and protectorates) and Italy were approved at the 1923 session of Parlia- 
ment (13-14 Geo. V, cc. 14 and 17), a commercial convention with Belgium at the 
1924 session (14-15 Geo. V, c. 9), agreements with Australia, Finland and the 
Netherlands (including the Dutch colonies) at the 1925 session (15-16 Geo. V, ec. 
30, 11 and 19), and a trade convention with Czechoslovakia at the 1928 session 
(18-19 Geo. V, ce. 18). Under c. 52 of 1928, most-favoured-nation agreements with 
Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, Portugal, Rumania and the Serb-Croat- 
Slovene Kingdom, became effective in 1928. 

There is also in the Canadian customs tariff an anti-dumping clause, providing 
that in the case of imported articles of a kind made or produced in Canada, if the 
export or selling price to the Canadian importer is less than the fair market value 
in the country whence imported, there shall be levied, in addition to the duties 
otherwise payable, a special duty equal to the difference between the selling price 
for export and the fair market value for home consumption, but such special duty 
shall not exceed 15 p.c. ad valorem, nor be levied on goods when the normal duties 
are 50 p.c. ad valorem, nor on goods subject to excise duties. 

Drawbacks of 99 p.c. of duties paid on imported materials are allowed by the 
customs laws and regulations in cases where articles manufactured from such mater- 
ials are afterwards exported. 

Surtax.—In 1903, the Customs Tariff Act of 1897 was amended to provide 
for a surtax of one-third of the duty on goods the product of any foreign country 
which treats imports from Canada less favourably than those from other countries. 
This surtax was at once applied against certain German goods, but was removed on 
Mar. 1, 1910, when Canada obtained the conventional rates of the German tariff 
on a specified list of goods. Under the Customs Tariff Act of 1914, the rate of 
surtax is left to be fixed n each case by the Governor in Council, but is not to exceed 
20 p.c. ad valorem. 

British Preferential Tariff to Canadian and Empire Products.—Soon 
after the inauguration of the British preferential tariff by Canada, there commenced 
a movement for specially favourable treatment by Great Britain to “Empire” pro- 
ducts. The feeling that Great Britain should give special treatment to such pro- 
ducts was in evidence at the Colonial Conference of 1902 and at the Imperial 
Conferences of 1907 and 1911, but the British Government of 1902 was not ready 
for the issue, while those of 1907 and 1911 had been elected on a free trade platform. 
With the Great War, however, there came a change. In 1915 Great Britain imposed 
customs duties (the so-called “McKenna”’ duties) on motor cars, motorcycles, 
musical instruments, watches and clocks, and parts for these articles, all subject to 


1On the Australian Trade Agreement of 1925 (15-16 Geo. V, c. 30), see p. 1017 of the 1925 Year Book. 
Newfoundland gets free entry for her fish into Canada. 
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333 p.c. ad valorem general tariff and two-thirds of this amount (or 22% p.c.) ad 
valorem British preferential tariff. Cinematograph films, which come under a specific 
rate of duty, are also affected, with a preferential rate of two-thirds of the general 
rate. These duties were allowed to expire on Aug. 2, 1924, but were restored on 
July 1, 1925. Preferential treatment has recently been extended to include Empire- 
grown raw tobacco and dried fruits. 


Section 2.—_The Commercial Intelligence Service. 


The Commercial Intelligence Service, maintained by the Department of Trade 
and Commerce, is designed to further the interests of Canadian trade in other parts 
of the Empire and in foreign countries. To this end there are established throughout 
the world offices administered by Trade Commissioners. These Trade Commis- 
sioners make periodical reports upon trade and financial conditions, variations in 
markets and the current demand or opportunities for Canadian products. They 
also secure and forward to the Department in Ottawa specific inquiries for Canadian 
goods and in general exert their best efforts for the development and expansion of 
overseas markets. 

Also, in order to keep abreast of Canadian industrial development, each Cana- 
dian Trade Commissioner makes a periodic tour of Canada and while in this country 
gives first-hand information to the Canadian manufacturer regarding opportunities 
and conditions of trade in his territory. 

At the beginning of 1929 Canadian Trade Commissioners were stationed in the 
United Kingdom at London (where there is also a special Fruit Trade Commissioner 
responsible for the United Kingdom and the Continent), Bristol, Liverpool and 
Glasgow; Dublin in the Irish Free State; Buenos Aires, Argentine Republic; Mel- 
bourne, Australia; Brussels, Belgium; Rio de Janeiro, Brazil; Port of Spain, 
Trinidad; Kingston, Jamaica; Shanghai, China; Havana, Cuba; Paris, France; 
Hamburg, Germany; Rotterdam, Holland; Calcutta, India; Milan, Italy; Kobe, 
Japan; Mexico City, Mexico; Batavia, Java; Auckland, New Zealand; Cape 
Town, South Africa; New York City, U.S. Authority had been obtained for 
the opening of additional offices at Hongkong; Oslo, Norway; Panama City, Pana- 
ma; Athens, Greece; Chicago and San Francisco in the United States. Under an 
arrangement made by the Minister of Trade and Commerce with the British Foreign 
Office, Canadian manufacturers, exporters and others interested in trade matters 
may secure information and advice from British commercial diplomatic officers and 
British consuls in all countries in which Canada is not represented by her own 

Commercial Intelligence Service. 


Organization at Ottawa.—Besides the overseas organization of the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Service, there is a headquarters staff at Ottawa. This is presided 
over by a Director, who is the head of the Service and administers and unifies the 
work assigned to the various Trade Commissioners. Assisting the Director are the 
following divisions:—Trade Inquiries—where trade reports and information on 
foreign markets are filed in order to answer foreign and Canadian trade inquiries; 
Editorial—where the Commercial Intelligence Journal is compiled; Foreign Tariffs— 
where all the latest tariff data arekept and tariff inquiries answered; and the division 
handling the Directory of Canadian Exporters—where Canadian exporters are 
listed, with their agents abroad, commodities handled, ratings, cables and codes 
used, ete.—and the Foreign Importers’ Directory, kept up-to-date by periodical 
reports from the Canadian Trade Commissioners. 
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Commercial Intelligence Journal.—The Commercial Intelligence Journal, 
containing the reports of the Trade Commissioners and other pertinent material 
relating to export trade, is published weekly by the Department of Trade and 
Commerce in both English and French editions. The subscription price for either 
edition is $1.00 per annum in Canada and $3.50 outside of the Dominion. Special 
reports dealing with various phases of Canada’s export trade are also issued from 
time to time, as supplements to the Commercial Intelligence Journal. 


Section 3.—Statistics of External Trade. 


Notre.—For the correct interpretation of the statistics of external trade, it isnecessary that the follow- 
ing definitions and explanations of the terms used should be carefully kept in mind. 
Quantities and Values.—In all the following tables of imports and exports, the 
quantities and values are based upon the declarations of importers (import entries) 
and exporters (export entries), as subsequently checked by customs officials. 


Imports: Valuation.—‘‘Imports’” means “Imports entered for consumption’’. 
“Entered for consumption” does not imply that the goods have been actually 
consumed in Canada, but that they have passed into the possession of the importer 
and that duty has been paid on that portion liable for duty. 

The value of imported merchandise is the fair market value or the price thereof 
when sold for home consumption in the principal markets of the country whence 
and at the time when the same were exported directly to Canada. The “‘price’’ 
and “‘value’”’ of the goods in every case are stated as in condition packed ready for 
shipment, the fair value being shown in the currency of the country of export, 
and the selling price to the purchaser in Canada shown in the actual currency in 
which the goods were purchased. In the case of goods that are the manufacture 
or produce of a foreign country the currency of which is substantially depreciated, 
the value stated is the value that would be placed on similar goods manufactured 
or purchased in the United Kingdom and imported from that country, if such 
similar goods are made or produced there. If similar goods are not made or pro- 
duced in the United Kingdom, the value stated is the value of similar goods made 
or produced in any European country the currency of which is not substantially 
depreciated. 


Canadian Exports: Valuation—“Canadian produce” exported includes Cana- 
dian products or manufactures, also exports of commodities of foreign origin which 
have been changed in form or enhanced in value by further manufacture in Canada, 
such as sugar refined in Canada from imported raw sugar, flour ground from imported 
wheat, and articles constructed or manufactured from imported materials. The 
value of exports of Canadian merchandise is the actual cost or the value at the time 
of exportation at the points in Canada whence originally shipped. 


Foreign Exports: Valuation.—‘‘Foreign produce” exported consists of foreign 
merchandise which had previously been imported (entered for home consumption). 
‘The value of such commodities is the actual cost of such goods. 


Countries to which Trade is credited——Imports are classified as received from 
the countries whence they were consigned to Canada. The countries of consign- 
ment are the countries from which the goods have come, without interruption 
of transit, save in the course of transshipment or transfer from one conveyance 
to another. The countries whence goods are consigned are not necessarily the 
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countries of actual origin, since goods produced in one country may be purchased 
by a firm in another country and thence despatched, after a longer or shorter inter- 
val, to Canada. In such cases the second country would be the country of consign- 
ment to which the goods would be credited. An example is the case of tea grown in 
the Orient but purchased in the bonded market in London, England; Canadian 
statistics record such imports as coming from the United Kingdom. 

Exports are credited to the country of final destination, 7.e., the country to 
which they are consigned, whether that country possesses a seaboard or not. The 
country of final destination is the country to which goods exported from Canada 
are intended to pass, without interruption of transit save in the course of trans- 
shipment or transfer from one means of conveyance to another. 


Fiscal Years —The Canadian fiscal year ended on June 30 of the years from 
1868 to 1906, and on March 31 of 1907 and subsequent years. 


Subsection 1.—Historical Statistics of Canadian Trade. 


A general view of the aggregate trade of Canada in the years from 1868 to 1928 
is furnished in Table 1 (p. 494), giving the imports of merchandise for home 
consumption, dutiable and free, and the exports of Canadian and foreign produce,’ 
the total trade as here given being the aggregate of the two. Necessarily, some 
difficulties have been met in maintaining comparable statistics through such a 
length of time, one of the most serious of these arising through different methods 
adopted in dealing with exports of foreign produce. For example, the shrinkage 
in the exports of foreign produce after 1920 has been due to change of statistical 
method rather than to actual diminution in value or volume of such goods exported. 
For the past eight years, re-exports of foreign products from bonded warehouses 
have no longer been included in Canadian trade statistics either as imports or as 
exports, while the exports of foreign produce during this period have been composed 
of goods which had previously been entered as imports for home consumption. 
Such goods, therefore, are debited to Canada when entering this country, and 
should be credited to Canada when re-exported. 

From Table 2 it will be observed that in most of the years from Confederation 
to the outbreak of the Great War, imports entered for consumption exceeded total 
exports, especially during the great growing period from 1904 to 1914. Since 1915, 
except in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1921, there has been an annual excess of 
total exports over imports entered for consumption. For the fiscal year ended 
1916, the total exports were 153-34 p.c., for 1917, 189-31 p.c., for 1918, 164-62 p.c., 
for 1919, 1387-95 p.c., for 1920, 120-87 p.c., for 1921, 97-60 p.c., for 1922, 100-82 
p.c., for 1928, 117-78 p.c., for 1924, 118-51 p.c., for 1925, 1385-69 p.c., for 1926, 
143 -28 p.c., for 1927, 122-92 p.c., and for 1928, 112-76 p.c., of the imports for home 
consumption. 

- The values of coin and bullion imported and exported are shown in Table 3. 
Amounts collected in export duties from 1868 to 1892, and in import duties from 
1868 to 1928, together with the cost of collection expressed as a percentage of the 
total duties, are stated by years in Table 4. Tables 5 and 6 show our exports of 
Canadian produce and our imports for home consumption respectively, furnishing 
figures of our trade with the United Kingdom, United States and other countries 
since. 1868. .These figures show the overwhelming predominance of the two great 
English-speaking countries in our foreign trade; in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 
1928, for example, 72-3 p.c. of our exports of domestic produce was shipped to these: 
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two countries, which in the same year together provided 81-7 p.c. of our imports 
for home consumption. Tables 7 and 8 show respectively by years the percentage 
proportions of imports from the United Kingdom and the United States to totals 
of dutiable and free imports since 1901, and the ad valorem rates of duty collected 
on imports from these and from all countries from 1868. 

Importations of important raw materials used in Canadian manufacturing 
industries are given in Table 9 for the fiscal years ended 1911 to 1928. 

The statistics in the following table indicate the trend of Canadian trade by 
main groups in 1914 (pre-war year), 1921 (peak year of pest-bellum inflation) and 
1928, (a) with all countries; (b) with the United Kingdom; and (c) with the United 
States. 


SUMMARY OF THE TRADE OF CANADA BY MAIN GROUPS, 1914, 1921 AND 1928. 


Value of Exports, Percentage of 1928 
Value of Imports. (Canadian). 
(Million $). (Million $). —- 
Main Groups. Imports to | Exports to 


1914. | 1921. 1921. | 1914. | 1921. 


1928. | 1914. | 1921. | 1928. | 1914. 


(a) Wita Att CouNTRIES. 


Agricultural and Vegetable Products..| 97-6] 259-4] 238-2! 201-2] 482-1] 555-1] 244-0) 91-8] 275-9} 115-1 


Animatsand Products.......>:...+...- 41-1} 61-7| 65-8] 76-6} 188-4} 165-8) 160-1] 106-6) 216-4) 88-0 
Ribresand Lextiles:.0..-8scsns s+ ck 6 109-2] 243-6} 187-0 1-9} 18-8] 10-9] 171-2) 76-7] 583-6) 57-9 
Woodland): Papenk. .25... S52 ose 37-4) 57-5] 51-7] 63-2] 284-6] 284-5] 138-0} 89-9] 450-1] 100-C 
ironmand Products... .,0xcenkbies «atlas 143-8] 245-6] 259-6] 15-5) 76-5] 62-8] 180-5) 105-7) 405-1} 82-0 
Non-Ferrous Metals..... AAAS ts Doe 35-6] 55-7] 60-2] 53-3] 45-9] 90-9] 169-1) 108-0] 170-5) 198-0 
Non-Metallic Minerals................ 85-3] 206-1] 153-0 9-3} 40-1) 25-3] 179-3} 74-2) 272-0) 63-0 
Chemicals and Products.............. 17-1] 37-9} 33-6 4-9) 20-4) 17-9} 196-5] 88-6] 365-3) 87-7 
IMisgeeliancoust tates: ... ote oaadat 52-1] 72-7) 59-8 5-7| 32-4) 15-0] 114-8} 82-2) 263-1) 46-3 

ARSC INS Agee hg sae ay ee ee 619-2)1,240-2)1,108-9| 4381-6]1,189-2}1,228-2) 179-1) 89-2) 284-5} 103-2 


® (bo) Wita tHe Unitep Kinepom. 


Agricultural and Vegetable Products..| 16:2} 88-7) 51-1] 146-8} 141-2] 310-2] 315-4) 132-0} 211-3) 219-6 
Animals and tProductses sce.s. tas d 008 5-7] 52 6-1} 85:4] 91-3] 48-7] 107-0} 117-3] 137-5] 53-3 
bres antl l CXUMCS 7.005. oss ses neec. 60-6} 111-3] 71-5 0-2} 2-6 1-9} 117-9] 64-2] 950-0} 73-0 
Woodiangsbap ert... kh. sasseet. Shad. 8-7] 3-1) 4-4] 12-8] 36-8] 17-2) 118-9) 141-9] 134-3) 46-7 
ProMance EL rOCUCUS TS ttre oe Tee 17-3] 16-7] 17-7| 1-4) 17-6] 8-2] 102-3) 106-0] 585-7) 46-6 
Non-Ferrous Metals.............0.000% 4-8 6-7 5:8] 16-6 9-9} 15-7! 120-8] 86-5} 94-5] 158-5 
Non-Metallic Minerals................ 6-3 9-1} 14-5 0-44 3-1 1-9] 230-1) 159-4] 475-0) 61-3 
Chemicals and Products.............. 4-3 6:0 4-4 0-6) 3-4 4-2) 102-3] 73-3] 700-0] 123-5 
MIRE IBN COU Sickie cein ce dak the cxters.< ccchovas 13-27 0e4 1-0 6-9 2-7| 78:7) 60-8] 270-0} 39-1 

BU OL ALE ae 5. citteie toleratanaere ote 132-1] 213-9] 185-9] 215-2) 312-8) 410-7| 140-3] 75-4] 190-8] 131-3 

(c) Wita tue UNiTEeD SratTEs. 

Agricultural and Vegetable Products.| 44-1} 119-6) 102-2) 34-1) 146-5} 56-1) 231-7| 85-4] 164-5) 38-2 
Animals and ‘Products.....:.0......03% 23-3) 42-9) 40-6] 382-3] 75-8! 92-3) 174-2) 94-6] 285-7) 121-6 
Pubres and. Textiles... /f..s5-cven » «sete 82-5] 101-7) €9-4 1.2 7-1 4-9} 213-5] .68-2} 408-3] 69-0 
WOON OSEADETS slhtc shhh ade saaes 31-7) 52-4) 44-0] 45-2] 216-0} 239-0] 138-8) 84-0] 528-7} 110-7 
UROUANATETOUUCES: cote cco etek 121-4) 226-9} 234-0 2-0} 19-7 8-8] 192-7} 103-1] 440-0) 144-6 
INonsberrots: Metals 1). via ss' lea tere os 27-7| 46-0} 48-4] 34-2) 380-0] 44-1] 174-7] 105-2] 128-9] 147-0 
Non-Metallic Minerals................ 74-2) 188-4] 117-4 7-2| 22-3) 15-5) 158-2) 62-3] 215-2] 69-5 
Chemicals and Products.............. 9-6} 28:1] 22-2 3-21) 12-2 8-7] 231-2] 79-0] 271-9) 71-3 
MISGOLINNOCOUS: sae. eid ce oeao cles tasers 31-8] 50-2} 41-2} 4-0] 12-7| 8-6] 129-5) 82-0} 215-0] 67-7 


Pate ey CY 1 ze) Moose 396-3| 856-2| 719-4] 163-4) 542-3] 478-0] 181-5| 84-0] 292-5] 88-1 
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The statistics of the following table indicate the trend of Canadian trade from 
1914 to 1928, (a) with all countries; (b) with the United Kingdom; and (c) with 


the United States. 


SUMMARY OF TREND OF CANADIAN TRADE, 1914 TO 1928. 
(Values in Millions of Dollars.) 


Imports into Canada. 


Years ended 


Mar. 31. Duti- 


Per 
cent 
free. 


Exports from Canada. 


Cana- 
dian 
produce. 


Foreign 
produce. 


ae i NC eA Se be Eg ee ee a) Wirn Axtut CouNtRIES. 


WW bo bo bb 
ht CO CO ND LO 
St O60 Or Or 


431-6 
409-4 
741-6 
1,151-4 
1,540-0 
1, 216-4 
1, 239°5 
1,189-2 
740-2 
931-5 
1,045-4 
1, 069-1 
1,315-4 
1, 252-2 
1, 228-2 


215-2 
186-6 
451-9 
742-1 
840-5 
540-7 


489-2) 


312-8 
299-4 
379-1 
360-1 
395-9 
508-2 
446-9 
410-7 


23-8 
52-0 
37°7 
27-8 
46-1 
52°3 
47-1 
21-2 
13-7 
13-8 
13-4 
12-3 
13:3 
15:4 
22+2 


(b) a ae et ona sh oe Sie ree Oh Gabanteleapae thw. THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


(el 
25-1 
11-2 
13-9 
15-6 
20-1 
8 
4 
0 
8 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 


6- 
1- 
1- 
0- 
1. 
1- 
1: 
ile 
2: 


(c) WivtH THE UNITED StaTEs, 


Free Total 

he goods. |imports. 
LO] aires ae tee ets 410-3} 208-9} 619-2 
LOD asad sh steve erence 279-8 176-1 455-9 
PONG axa reeent crers tite 289-4 218-8 508-2 
NOU fer mane tiers 461-7} 384-7] 846-4 
POTS ccccts eens 542-3) 421-2} 963-5 
TOL OReree restore heck: 526-5} 393-2] 919-7 
O20 ace orn soent. 693-€] 370-9} 1,064-5 
TOD FR treet tc. 847-5} 392-6) 1,240-1 
TODD Sia ua toy ae 495-6 252-2 747°8 
TODS ok ye ite Meee 537°3 268-3 802-6 
AOD 4 yep Ne ds 591-3} 302-1] 893-4 
DESO A IN es Se 516-0} 280-9} 796-9 
LOGIN aan) teceere 583-0} 344-3} 927-3 
TRY PARES OO ea Cane 659-9} 371-0} 1,030-9 
QOS Rte Aas veee tke 710-0} 398-9} 1,109-0 
LOMA Hae te days ee 102-4 20 132s 
LO1S sear eee. 68-0 22-1 90-1 
JOG woke cee aes ce 52-0 25°4 77:4 
LOL cers oe 75°5 31-6) 107-1 
1OUS: ho area tae 58-0 23-3 81-3 
OL ONS reer cra eres 50-0 23-0 73°0 
TAO TO)S et is ok Gh a 93-2 33-1 12€-3 
TOOT Whe dake atest 170:1 43-8} 213-9 
TO 2 Dire rebecca Mane 95-1 22-0] 117-1 
1923 ree oo eRe 116-2 25-1 141-3 
TODA Mee cnt 126-1 27-5] 153-6 
OZ ae ee eee Sain 124-7 26-4 151-1 
OVALE ee Some ee ge Ai cre 133): 1 30°6 163-7 
LOD eee see 135-0 28-9} 163-9 
1928) de Reed Soe RL eee 150:1 35:8] 185-9 
1914S. a eee, ce ace 249-5] 146-8) 396-3 
LOLDEE Iie Sel 168-6} 128-5) 297-1 
VOLGES Recta ee 199-5 171-4 370-9 
TSW Bs Oe ene A 4 ae 332-0 333 °3 665-3 
1:0 SO 29 ae hl a 429-3] 363-6} 792-9 
NOTOR AS eon coe tes 416-5} 333-7} 750-2 
1192 OMe ere eee 499-71 301-4) 801-1 
(SA Vege et A 8 Meh 544-0 312-2 856-2 
ODA AR ETRE 85 Rae 312-1 203-9 516-0 
TQO3 Mera ea asa ra oe 332-2} 208-8) 541-0 
1 cea air iment cy ea 355-9} 245-3) 601-2 
125 Wie beats suse det oe 287-1] 222-7) 6509-8 
19267 aad oot: aoa 338-0} 270-7) 608-6 
WOO fara Wek maces ste 392-7} 294-3 687-0 
IG2SE deat ceyeie she 416-0} 303-4] 719-4 


37-0 
43-2 
46-2 
50-1 
45-8 
44-5 
37-6 
. 86°5 
39-5 
38:6 
40-8 
43-7 
44-5 
42-9 
42-2 


163-4 
173-3 
201-1 
280-6 
417-2 
454-9 
464-0 
542-3 
292-6 
369-1 
430-7 
417-4 
474-S 
466-4 
478-0 


13-6 
13-0 
15-6 
10-0 
23-6 
22-8 
37-1 
18-4 
11-5 
11-2 
10-9 

9-8 
11-0 
12-9 
18-6 


Excess 
of : 
Total Imports (i) 
exports. 
455-4] (i) 163-8 
461-4] (e) 5-5 
779-3} (e) 271-1 
1,179-2)(e) 332-8 
1,586-1] (e) 622-6 
1, 268-7 e 349-0 
1, 286-6] ( 222-1 
1, 210-4 ei 29-7 
753-9] \e) 6:1 
945-3) (e) 142-7 
1, 058-8] (e) 165-4 
1, 081-4 is 284-5 
1,328-7|( 401-4 
1, 267-6 (53 236-7 
1, 250-5] (e) 141-5 
222-3] (e) 90-2 
211-7]|\e) 121-6 
463-1] (e) 385°7 
756-01 (e) 648-9 
861-11 (e) 779-8 
560-8} (e) 487-8 
496-0} (e) 369°7 
314-2] (e) 100-3 
300-4] (e) 183-3 
379-9] \e) 238-6 
361-2} (e) 207-6 
* 397-2\(e) 246-1 
509-3] ,e) 345-6 
448-0|(e) 284-1 
412-8] (e) 226-9 
177-0} (i) 219-3 
186-3} (i) 110-8 
216-7] (i) 154-2 
290-6] (i) 374:°7 
440-8} (i) 352°1 
477-7| (i) 272-5 
501-1] (i) 300-0 
560-7] (i) 295-5 
304-1] (i) 211-9 
380-3} (i) 160-7 
441-6] (i) 159-6 
427-2) (i) 82-6 
485-9} (i) 123-8 
479-3] (i) 208-4 
496-6} (i) 222°8 


Percentage 


relation 
of exports 


Exports (e).| to imports. 


Subsection 2:—General Analysis of Current Import and Export Trade. 


The external trade of Canada, in common with that of every other country 
in the world, suffered a severe decline, both in volume and in value, following the 
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war. The decline in value was, however, owing to lower prices, very much greater 
than that in volume, as is shown in Table 35 of this section. 

The foreign trade of Canada during the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1928, reached 
a greater physical volume than in any previous year. The increase in imports was 
responsible for this improvement, as there was a slight decline in exports. 

The average level of prices has changed only moderately during the past three 
or four years. On the other hand, acomparison with pre-war years, and with the 
period during and immediately following the war, shows that changes in the level of 
prices have materially affected the comparability of trade statistics. Figures com- 
piled for each fiscal year, 1921 to 1928, based on 1914 average import and export 
* values, show that Canada’s import trade in 1928, revalued at 1914 average import 
values, was $97,907,000 greater than for the high record year 1927, while the 
export trade in 1928, revalued at 1914 average export values, was only $27,766,000 
less than for the year 1926. ‘The particulars are set forth in the following table:— 


Imports. Exports (Canadian). 

Fiscal Years. Deslarcd Based on 1914 Deplaved Based on 1914 

Values Average Values VETASS 

‘i Values. § Values. 

$ $ $ $ 

OR AGY eek eae these eee fs We faa, OE a oe 619,194,000 619, 194,000 431,589, 000 431, 589,000 
TIO ei, ges Saeed Mo SA oid 5 A Rs RIO SS 1, 240, 159, 000 611, 286,000} 1,189, 163, 000 543, 224,000 
ODEN aah Grenerets Rest ake GIs oka ele os Rie lee ete 747, 804, 000 505, 128, 000 740, 241, 000 497, 546, 000 
eae et sda yt Pas ay aoa. g evant slaier ones: adn, cvecaile da esenwesess' 802,579, 000 592, 952, 000 931, 451, 000 692, 871, 000 
LOLA ERI. tes cases caret a oe a ae 893, 367, 000 637,893,000) 1,045,351, 000 801, 452,000 
O2Snewe chee dea oe f. Aire doe hiclas we tee cbalods © 796, 933, 000 597, 298,000} 1,069, 067, 000 762, 941, 000 
OD Uy reeretersee rarer te ccna cier Phare a UNS Pe nee ies ona eral naus 927,329, 000 705,044,000] 1,315,356, 000 897, 216,000 
OD Care ens tae ced at IRS SEs ates ceaeq crepe ts 1,030, 893, 000 841, 452,000] 1,252, 158, 000 875, 041, 000 


“yk Ge cgalh Sige es gees te alten ala gamete 1,108, 956,000] 939,359,000) 1,228,208,000} 869,450,000 


The foregoing table shows that the total foreign trade of Canada, from 1921 to 
1928, on the basis of declared values, has decreased about 3/8 p.c., but when allow- 
ance has been made for the fluctuation in import and export prices, it has increased 
about 56-7 p.c. During the same period imports show a decrease at current 
prices of about 10-5 p.c. and exports an increase of about 3-3 p.c., but when 
price changes have been eliminated, imports show an increase of about 53-7 p.c., 
and exports of about 60-1 p.c. 


Analysis of Canadian Trade.—The total trade of Canada for the fiscal year 
ended Mar. 31, 1928, was valued at $2,359,412,763, compared with $2,298,465,647 
in 1927, and $2,256,028,869 in 1926; the increase over 1927 amounting to $60,947,116 
or 2-5 p.c., and over 1926 to $103,383,894 or 4-6 p.c. Imports in 1928 show a 
decided improvement over 1927 and 1926, while exports show a decline. Imports 
in 1928 amounted to $1,108,956,466, compared with an importation in 1927 valued 
at $1,030,892,505, and in 1926 at $927,328,732, the increase in the imports over 1927 
amounting to $78,063,961 or 7:3 p.c., and over 1926 to $181,627,734 or 19-6 p.c. 
Export trade (domestic and foreign combined) was valued at $1,250,456,297 in 
1928, at $1,267,573,142 in 1927, and $1,328,700,137 in 1926; the decrease in 1928 
compared with 1927 amounting to $17,116,845 or 1-4 p.c. and compared with 1926 
to $78,243,840 or 5-9 p.c. The domestic exports of Canada in 1928 totalled $1,228,- 
207,606, in 1927 $1,252,157,506, and in 1926 $1,315,355,791; the decrease in 1928 
compared with 1927 amounting to $23,949,900 or 1-9 p.c., and with 1926 to $87, 148,- 
185 or 6-7 p.c. 
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Statistical Tables of Current Trade.—Tables 10 to 18 of this section deal 
with the current trade statistics of the Dominion. Tables 10 and 11 are summary 
tables, showing by groups our trade with the United Kingdom, the United States 
and all countries, by values and percentages, for the last four years. Table 12 
shows the same in detail for exports and Table 13 for imports of all important 
articles. Table 14 shows by main classes imports as dutiable and free and exports 
as of Canadian and foreign produce for the five fiscal years ended 1928. Table 15 
shows imports and exports for the fiscal year ended 1928 by degree of manufacture 
and by origin, and Table 16 gives similar information on a classification according 
to purpose. Table 17 gives our imports and exports for the two latest years by 
ports and provinces and Table 18 shows the values imported from different countries 
under the preferential, treaty rate and general tariffs in 1927 and 1928. 


Subsection 3.—Trade with the United Kingdom and the British Empire. 


Trade with the United Kingdom.—tThe total trade of Canada with the 
United Kingdom for the year ended Mar. 31, 1928, was valued at $598,659,000, 
compared with $611,958,000 in 1927, and $672,997,000 in 1926; the decrease in 
1928 compared with 1927 being $13,299,000 or 2-2 p.c. and with 1926 $74,338,000 
or 11-0 p.c. Imports from the United Kingdom in 1928 amounted to $185,896,000, 
compared with $163,939,000 in 1927 and $163,731,000 in 1926; the increase in 1928 
over 1927 amounting to $21,957,000 or 13-4 per cent, and over 1926 to $22,165,000 
or 18-5 per cent. Total exports to the United Kingdom in 1928 totalled $412,763,- 
000, in 1927 $448,019,000, and in 1926 $509,266,000; the decrease in 1928 compared 
with 1927 being $35,256,000 or 7-9 per cent and 1926 $96,503,000 or 18-9 per cent. 


Imports from the United Kingdom show increases in 1928 over 1927 in seven 
of the main groups as follows:—Agricultural and Vegetable Products, $12,880,000; 
Animal Products, $686,000; Wood and Paper Products, $442,000; Iron and Its 
Products, $2,717,000; Non-Ferrous Metals, $152,000; Non-Metallic Minerals, 
$5,214,000; and Miscellaneous Commodities, $1,632,000. Imports of Fibres and 
Textile Products decreased by $1,288,000 and Chemical Products by $485,000. 


Canada’s domestic exports to the United Kingdom increased in 1928 as com- 
pared with 1927 under five of the main groups as follows:—Fibres and Textiles, 
$1,037,000; Wood and Paper Products, $1,336,000; Iron and Its Products, $66,000; 
Non-Ferrous Metals, $1,522,000; and Chemical Products, $667,000. Four main 
groups show decreases as follows:—Agricultural and Vegetable Products, $19,851,000; 
Animal Products, $19,136,000; Non-Metallic Minerals, $391,000; and Miscellaneous 
Commodities, $1,423,000. For details see Tables 12 and 13 of this chapter. 


Trade of Canada with the British Empire.—Canada was the first of the 
British Dominions to grant a preference to goods the produce and manufacture 
of the United Kingdom and reciprocating British Dominions and_ possessions. 
This preference was extended by Order in Council from time to time to other portions 
of the British E’mpire until now it is applicable to practically every British Dominion 
and possession, except Newfoundland. In the case of Newfoundland, however, 
Canada grants free admission to fish and fish products. Australia receives special 
concessions under the Trade Agreement of 1925. 

The preference has stimulated imports from the United Kingdom and British 
Dominions and possessions since its inception in 1897. In 1896 imports from the 
United Kingdom amounted to only $32,824,505 and from other portions of the 
Empire to $2,388,647. A decade later the imports from the United Kingdom 
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had increased to $69,183,915 and from other portions of the Empire to $14,605,519. 
In 1928 the imports from the United Kingdom (including Irish Free State) were 
$185,918,192 and from other portions of the Empire $63,161,860. In 1896 the 
proportion of Canada’s imports from the British Empire as a whole was 33-3 p.c. 
and in 1928 only 22-5 p.c. The proportion of the Dominion’s imports from portions 
of the Empire other than the United Kingdom in 1896 was 2-2 p.c. and in 1928 
5:7 p.c. 

The exports of Canadian produce to the United Kingdom in 1896 were valued 
at $62,717,941 and to other portions of the Empire at $4,048,198. In 1906 the 
exports to the United Kingdom had increased to $127,456,465 and to other portions 
of the Empire to $10,964,757. In the fiscal year 1928 the exports to the United 
Kingdom (including Irish Free State) were $415,029,404 and to other portions 
of the Empire $84,247,972. The proportion of Canada’s domestic exports to the 
Empire as a whole shrank from 60-8 p.c. in 1896 to 40-7 p.c.in 1928. This shrinkage 
occurred in the exports to the United Kingdom, as the proportion of exports to other 
portions of the Empire rose from 3-7 p.c. in 1896 to 6-9 p.c. in 1928. The trade of 
Canada with the British Empire for the fiscal years 1886, 1896, 1906, 1914, 1922 
and 1928 was as under:— 
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Note.—For comparative purposes the trade of Canada with the Irish Free State in 1928 is included 
with the United Kingdom. 


| 
Canadian Trade with— Percentage of Total. 


Items and years. 


: Other Total Other Total 
Kpnited | British | British [United | British | British 
& * | Empire. Empire. & ‘| Empire. | Empire. 
$ $ $ p.c p.c p.c 
Imports. 
SRG sera crsite 30.5 Aoi 8), a RIE RR 39,033,006} 2,383,560} 41,416,566 40-7 2-5 43-2 
ARCVED ESS Es 4 ta IRS ales en ee a en 32,824,505} 2,388,647) 35,213,152 31-1 2-2 33°3 
OU A PoE A a Oe oe 69,183,915} 14,605,519] 83,789,434 24-4 5-1 29-5 
TRUER 2 OLE LMS Oe 2) 8 ed eae a or 132,070,406] 22,456,440) 154, 526, 846 21-3 3°6 24-9 
pha) nee eat CP Pe ee eM Rc. coe as « 117,185,343] 31,973,919] 149,109, 253 15-7 4-3 20:0 
ODS ee eee ates ee, ee 4 185,918,192] 63,161,860] 249,080,052 16-8 5-7 22-5 
Exports (Canadian ). 

SRG emery ae mele Utube Ee Ge Da 36,694,263} 38,262,803] 39,957,066 47-2 4-9 51-4 
‘ho iain acne le eric hari i ie pie wet glia tye Ae 62, 717, 941 4,048,198] 66,766,139 57:1 3:7 60-8 
LSDGR ee ee Pre eee er 127, 456,465| 10,964, 757| 138,421, 222 54-1 4-6 58-7 
Lote ee ey eee ete | Los ca. GU) Loos O4e ose OdosoLG 49-8 5-4 55:2 
AG22 Je, Beet ey a a vhs 299,3€1,675| 46,473, 735| 345, 835, 410 40-4 6-3 46-7 
Nie pd tee ONL OR ce Sl AS .| 415,029,404) 84,247,972 33°8 6:9 40-7 


499,277,376 


For further details of trade in recent years with various countries of the British 


Empire see Tables 18-33 of this chapter. 
Regarding the relation between the trade in raw and that in manufactured 
products with the British Empire, an analysis will show that the bulk of the imports 
into Canada from the United Kingdom consists of manufactured products, whereas 
the imports from other portions of the British Empire are made up chiefly of raw 
materials and products in a semi-manufactured condition. The exports to the 
United Kingdom are composed principally of raw materials and semi-manufactured 
products, while the exports to other portions of the British Empire consist chiefly 
of manufactured products. During the fiscal year ended 1926 the relation between 
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the trade in raw and manufactured products with the United Kingdom and other 
countries of the British Empire was:— 


Imports. Exports. 
—_— : Other : Other 
United British United British 
Kingdom. Wainer Kingdom. ee 
p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
Raw Materials gece. cua. Aotearoa ere er 8-2 Bn, 66-8 ; 
Partly manulactirede wee nur eens eu tee meee 5:2 } 40,6 5-1 } 2-8 
MOL vam Anulac ture Caceres nee eprieeee Ree ie ner eerie 86-6 29-4 28:1 78-1 


The character of Canadian trade with other parts of the Empire bears out. 
the claim that Canada is the second most important manufacturing country within 
the British Empire. 


Subsection 4.—Trade with the United States and Other Foreign Countries. 


Trade with the United States.—Canada’s total trade with the United States. 
during the year ended Mar. 31, 1928, was valued at $1,216,081,000, compared with 
$1,166,357,000 in 1927 and $1,094,570,000 in 1926; the increase over 1927 being 
$49,724,000 or 4-4 p.c., and over 1926 $121,511,000 or 11-1 p.c. In 1928 Canada’s 
imports from the United States were valued at $719,486,000, in 1927 at $687,022,000,. 
and in 1926 at $608,618,000; the increase in 1928 compared with 1927 amounting to: 
‘$32,414,000 or 4-7 p.c., and with 1926 to $110,818,000 or 18-2 p.c. ; whereas the 
total exports to the United States amounted to $496,645,000 in 1928, to $479,335,000 
in 1927, and to $485,952,000 in 1926; the increase in 1928 over 1927 being $17,310,000 
or 3-6 p.c., and over 1926 $10,693,000 or 2:2 p.c. The exports of Canadian produce 
to the United States in 1928 totalled $478,004,000, in 1927 $466,422,000, and in 
1926 $474,987,000; the increase in 1928 compared with 1927 amounting to $11,582,000 
or 2-5 p.c., and with 1926 to $3,017,000 or 0-7 p.c. 


In 1928 imports trom the United States increased as compared with 1927 
under seven of the main groups as follows:—Agricultural and Vegetable Products, 
$5,105,000; Animal Products, $5,145,000; Fibres and Textiles, $2,505,000; Wood 
and Paper Products, $2,870,000; Iron and its Products, $27,336,000; Non-Ferrous 
Metals, $6,160,000; and Chemical Products, $1,623,000. Non-Metallic Minerals 
decreased $14,507,000 and Miscellaneous Commodities, $3,816,000. 


Exports of Canadian produce to the United States increased in 1928 over 1927 
under four of the main groups as follows:—Animal Products, $16,924,000; Fibres 
and Textiles, $1,471,000; Non-Ferrous Metals, $5,107,000; and Chemical Products, 
$586,000. Five of the main groups decreased as follows:—Agricultural and Vege- 
table Products, $3,866,000; Wood and Paper Products, $3,033,000; Iron and its 
Products, $1,849,000; Non-Metallic Minerals, $1,742,000; and Miscellaneous - 
Commodities, $2,014,000. For details see Tables 12 and 13 of this chapter. 


Canadian Trade via the United States—Imports from overseas countries via 
the United States have steadily declined in recent years, especially those from the 
British Empire. This decrease has followed (1) general propaganda to utilize 
Canadian sea and river ports, and (2) additional concessions to goods imported 
under the Preferential Tariff if they come direct. Provision has been made in trade 
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treaties and agreements negotiated with foreign countries that goods must be 
imported via a Canadian sea or river port in order to obtain the full benefits of special 
rates of duty. There was a decrease in imports via the United States of $643,626 
in 1928 compared with 1927, the decrease in the imports from the British Empire 
amounting to $1,545,840, while such imports from foreign countries show an increase 
of $902,214, as follows:— 


IMPORTS INTO CANADA VIA THE UNITED STATES. 


Years ended Mar. 31— 
Imports from— a eS 


1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 

’ United Kingdom via United States................ $ 554, 532 1, 853, 066 728, poe 773, 694 

Per cent Total Imports from United Kingdom.... 0-4 1-1 4] 0-42 

Other British Empire via United States............ $ 3,779,361 6, 260, 189 3, 832, a0 2,241,007 
Per cent of Total Imports from Other British 

ESTER DINO Boas Se cee SR PEN HERE) Oe fates 8-6 14-2 7°71 3°55 

Foreign Countries via United States................ $ 7, 281, 781 6,106,030}  8,200,67¢ 9,102, 893 

Per cent of Total Imports from Foreign Countries. 7-9 5:5 6:3 6-48 

Total Imports via United States........... $ | 11,615,674] 14,219,285] 12,761,220) 12,117,594 

Per cent of Total Imports from Overseas Countries 4-2 4-5 3:7 3-11 


The proportion of exports from Canada to overseas countries via the United 
States continues to remain about stationary, the percentages for the past three 
fiscal years being:—1926, 39-2; 1927, 39-5; 1928, 38-9. The value of commodities 
thus exported to overseas countries in 1928 was $18,677,477 less than in 1927. 
Decreases in wheat and wheat flour amounted to $17,841,028. Exports via the 
United States to the United Kingdom and to overseas foreign countries decreased 
in 1928 as compared with 1927, while those to other countries of the British Empire 
increased. 

Comparisons for four years are as follows :— 


EXPORTS FROM CANADA VIA THE UNITED STATES. 


Years ended Mar. 31— 


Exports to— i 

1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 
United Kingdom via United States................ $ | 173,556,264] 237,327,986] 216,313,069] 201, 784,594 
Per cent Total Exports to United Kingdom....... 43-7 46-6 48-4 49-1 
Other British Empire via United States............ ne 18,350, Me 22,157,401] 23,549, 26, 762,373 
Per cent of Total Exports to Other British Empire. 23-1 24-3 25-1 30-2 
Foreign Countries wa United States................ $ 65,452,730] 70,466,599] 70,422,646] 63,060,434 
Per cent of Total Exports to Foreign Countries... . 36-9 29-1 28-7 25-1 
Total Exports via United States............ 4 257, 359, ied 329, 951, oes 310, 284, a 291, 607,401 
Per cent of Total Exports to Overseas Countries.. 39- 39 39°5 38°9 


Details by countries are given in Table 21 of this chapter. 


Trade with Other Foreign Countries.—The relative changes in the positions 
occupied by the United States and other foreign countries in Canada’s trade during 
the period of over 42 years from 1886 to 1928 are shown in the following table. 
Imports from the United States have increased from about 45 p.c. to nearly 65 p.c. 
of total imports, while imports from other foreign countries have remained fairly 
constant around 12 p.c. In the case of Canadian exports, on the other hand, those 
to the United States have remained at about 40 p.c. of the total, while those to 
other foreign countries have increased from less than 5 p.c. to over 20 p.c. of total 
Canadian exports. 
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TRADE OF CANADA WITH THE UNITED STATES AND OTHER FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 
(Fiscal Years 1886, 1896, 1906, 1914, 1922 and 1928). 


Canadian Trade with— Percentage of Total Trade with— 

Fiscal Years. <p a Hn ACR. 
: ther ota rad ther ota 

Sale Foreign Foreign a Foreign Foreign 


Countries. | Countries. Countries. | Countries. 


$ $ $ p.c. p.c. p.c. 
Imports. 
SRG ce reyes Saye cL wale ete 42,818,651] 11,756,920] 54,575,571 44-6 12-2 56:8 
USOG a a tacsT ate res: oe 53,529,390] 16,618,619} 70,148,009 50:8 15-8 66-6 
EGOG aA hie BRED oy Woke 169, 256, 452] 30,694,394) 199, 950, 846 59-6 10-9 70-5 
TOLARR, Se te eh, ty./2 Eee 396,302,138] 68,365,014) 464, 667, 152 64-0 11-0 75°0 
1O OD mee eettary cere pis eu eR oe 515, 958,195] 82,736,883] 598,695,079 69-0 11-0 80-0 
NOLS SAM, SAREE RR Es chon ooo: 719, 443,513] 140,432,901) 859,876,414 64-9 12-6 77:5 
Exports (Canadian). 
TSSOs a ee eee eee _..| 34,284,490] 3,515,148} 37,799, 638 44-1 4-5 48-6 
LC IO LCP Mune ie Seah ORY ene eS 37, 789, 481 §,152,185| 42,941, 666 34-4 4-7 39-1 
TOUDG WAM Gnaeus, cate aien 83,546,306] 13.516,428| 97,062, 734 35-5 5°8 41-3 
LOA ae ee oe, Bee ee 163,372,825| 29,573,097] 192,945, 922 387-9 6-8 44-7 
[QQDA Mal hae, Meee, Se oR EE BAL 292,588, 643] 101,816, 627| 394,405, 270 39-5 13-8 53°3 
TODS wk AE soe ary Mareen iets Les 478,006,114] 250; 924,116} 728, 930, 230 38-9 20-4 59-3 


With further reference to the trade of Canada with other countries than the 
United Kingdom and the United States, attention is directed to Tables 22 to 33, 
giving the trade of Canada in leading commodities with 36 British and foreign 
countries for the fiscal years 1927 and 1928. 


Subsection 5.—Geographical Distribution of Canadian Trade by Continents 
and Countries. 


Geographical Distribution of Canadian Trade by Continents.—Europe 
is Canada’s best customer, but we purchase more goods from North America than 
from any other continent. It will be noted in the following table that. in 1928 
Europe and North America took 89-1 p.c. of the Dominion’s exports, as compared 
with 88-6 p.c. in 1927 and 88-5 p.c. in 1926. The proportion shipped to Europe in 
1928 was 46-9 p.c., compared with 48-2 p.c. in 1927 and 49-3 p.c. in 1926; while 
the proportion sent to North America in 1928 was 42-2 p.c., compared with 40-4 
p.c. in 1927 and 39-2 p.c. in 1926. Europe and North America furnished Canada in 
1928 with 92-2 p.c. of her imports as compared with 93-6 p.c. in 1927 and 93-6 
p.c. in 1926. The proportion furnished by Europe in 1928 was 24-5 p.c., as com- 
pared with 23-5 p.c. in 1927 and 24-1 p.c. in 1926, while the proportion furnished 
by North America in 1928 was 67-7 p.c., compared with 70-1 p.c. in 1927 and 
69-5 p.c. in 1926. The imports from every continent in 1928 show an increase over 
1926 and 1927, except in the case of Asia in 1926, while Canada sold more goods in 
1928 than in 1927 or 1926 to North America and Africa, more than in 1927 but less 
than in 1926 to Asia and less than in either of the two previous years to Europe, 
South America and Oceania. Imports from the continents of South America, 
Asia, Oceania and Africa increased from $59,300,000 to $87,100,000 from 1926 to 1928, 
while Canadian exports to the same continents between 1926 and 1928 decreased 
from $150,500,000 to $134,300,000. 


—. 
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TRADE OF CANADA, BY CONTINENTS, 1926, 1927 AND 1928. 


(With proportion of Trade with each Continent.) 


Imports for Consumption. Exports (Canadian). 
Value. Per cent of Value. Per cent of 
Continents. (Million $). Total. (Million $). Total. 


1926. | 1927. | 1928. | 1926. | 1927. | 1928. |} 1926. 1927. 1928. 1926.| 1927. |1928. 
. 


Europe— 
United Kingdom] 1€3-7} 163-9] 185-9} 17-v} 15-9] 16-8 508-2) 446-9 410:7| 38-6] 35-7] 33-4 
Other Europe....} 59-7) 78:1) 85-8 6:5 7:6 esd 140-3 155-9 164-1} 10-7) 12-5) 13°5 
Noith America— 
United States....| €08-9] 687-0] 719-5] 65-7| 66-7| 64-9 474-9 466-4 478-0] 36-1| 37-2] 38-9 
Gther North 
America...:... 34-9] 34-7) 30-6; 3:8] 3-4 2-8 41-3 39°8 41-1 3-1 Soe are 
South America....| 17-1] 20-0] 32-4 1:9 1-9 2-9 27-4 32-9 27-4 2-1 2-6le g2s2 
SAC le i ee ee 32-7| 32-0] 32-4 3°5 3-1 2-9 77-2 63-5 65-7 5-§ 5-1 5-4 
WIGEATIA ttc 8-7} 12-5) 18-3 0-9 teD 1-& 32-6 33-2 26-3 2-5 2-6 2-1 
EAU RICOM iE cnn icdas 0-8 2-7 4-0 0-1 0-2 0-4 13-3 1355 14-9 1-0 1-1 ilo 
Aes 72 Oe aaa 927-4|1,030-9}1,108-9| 100-0] 100-0) 100-0)) 1,815-2) 1,252-1] 1,228-2| 100-0] 100-0} 100-0 


See also Tables 19 and 20 of this chapter. 


Imports from Principal Countries.—Increases are shown in Canada’s 
imports from 26 of the 35 principal countries in 1928. Of the total increase in 
imports in 1928, amounting to $78,063,000, the British Empire accounted for 
$35,011,000 and foreign countries for $43,052,000. The principal countries to 
show increases were:—United States $32,421,000; United Kingdom $21,950,000; 
Colombia $6,463,000; Argentina $4,193,000; New Zealand $3,684,000; Fiji $3,087,- 
000; France $2,482,000; Barbados $2,425,000; Germany $2,026,000; British Guiana 
$1,480,000; British India $1,359,000 and Japan $1,335,000; while the principal 
countries to show decreases were:—Santo Domingo $3,563,000; Cuba $2,490,000; 
China $2,470,000 and Mexico $1,199,000. During 1928 many changes took place in 
the principal markets whence Canada received her supplies. The table ‘Canada’s 
Imports from Thirty-Five Leading Countries, 1928” indicates that the United States 
and the United Kingdom supplied Canada with 81-7 p.c. of her imports. Since 
1882 the United States have held first place in Canada’s import trade, the United 
Kingdom being second. As regards other markets, France has occupied third place 
for the past four years; Germany was in fourth place in 1927 and 1928, advancing 
from fifth place in 1926 and ninth place in 1925; Japan and Belgium occupied fifth 
and sixth places respectively in 1927 and 1928 ; Argentina has displaced Switzerland, 
moving from fourteenth place in 1927 to seventh place in 1928; British India was 
eighth and the Netherlands ninth in 1928. 
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CANADA’S IMPORTS FROM THIRTY-FIVE LEADING CCUNTRIES, 1928. 


Norr.—Countries arranged in order of importance, 1928. 


Increase (+) or Per cent of 


Rank. Countries. Value of Decrease (—) | Total Imports. 

— Imports. 1928 compared |————__—___ 
1927/1928 with 1927. 1927. 1928. 
$ $ p.c p.c 

1 1} UnitedsStates.: jat-acncs<o lose eee eer ee 719,444,000 |(+) 32,421,000 66-7 64-9 
2; 2aUimbed kine dome cots deena ee ee eee 185,889,000 |\+) 21,950,000 15-9 16°8 
Sol. SAP PARCO, ct Lc Sik sates ee ee aC ae eee 26,474,000 |(+) 2,482,000 2-3 2-4 
4 4~ | Germany). f.. gaa. bs Sees 4. ee re teeee 17,056,000 |(+) 2,026,000 1-5 1-6 
‘oD Be WAS ie Sctasners a ortho bee Neronee Beak eae en Ine 12,505,000 |(+) 1,335,000 1-1 1-1 
65 ce GalBelaianaist cule betes cee ea eee eee 9,944,000 |(+) 281,000 1-0 0-9 
LAS 7 Armenting A000 rene see, Ce Semen eee 9,850,000 I(+) 4,193,000 0-5 0-9 
071,78. | 'Britisht India. one da eee eee oe eee eee 9,240,000 |(+) 1,359,000 0-8 0:8 
10 Os Netherlands 2h). [7 hen? eeeicee oa tee 8,749,000 |(+) 1,055,000 0:8 0-8 
7! TOs Spatzerland? 78% piace ee ie 8,596,000 |(—) 896, 000 0-9 0:8 
DS.) et VIN we Zealand sa0c1, ancctecat med cncre eee eee 8,262,000 }(+) 3,684,000 0-4 0:7 
B38 12 ICOlGmbIAte ee oe tcdie barometer eee ee 7,580,000 |(+) 6,463,000 0-1 0:7 
19e) 136|Barbados (lh. ats. doasothines sce ayn in aie < eee 6,216,000 |\+) 2,425,000 0-4 0-6 
174 British (Coutang: «heya os dee eran emer ties 6,072,000 |(+) 1,480,000 0-4 0-5 
Sal 153 | Cuber a... oti Photon Bane a aeons cohen oc atae 5,587,000 |(—) 2,490,000 0:8 0-5 
LG Gy Jamaica). heeded at tect cy Shula hates ee ee 5,481,000 |(-+-) 721,000 0-5 0:5 
tial 7s | Australia: ieee tegatana ee eee 5,302,000 |(—) 994,000 0:6 0:5 
Le US) | Peruse fee eas te eae ay Rice ect earn ee eee 5,216,000 |(—) 677, 000 0-6 0-5 
S2e' | TOV EBT AR. tos cathe ae Shere are ee) ane ahr e aes 4,318,000 |(+) 3,087,000 0-1 0-4 
NG ROT EY 9 CORN OOD Me aOR CERN cook cae aot BS 4,242,000 |(-+) 798,000 0-3 0-4 
24 | 21 |British West Indies, Other................-.-- 3,553,000 }(+) 1,067,000 0-2 0:3 
Boel Oo Ceylon eed teen aes oe cee nee eo ee re ae 2,732,000 |(+) 9,000 0-3 0-2 
Oi are al Noa Gb Gee haute nme nn ny vacate St erect mars A iin tn cheery Sr oneret A Te 2,572,000 |(—) 2,470,000 0-5 0-2 
OG MDa Spat oes. ey) aren eer, oe etait ano Cee ee Rae: 2,572,000 |(+) 351, 000 0-2 0-2 
22 | 25 |British Straits Settlements.................... 2,459,000 |(—) 298, 000 0-3 0-2 
12> 526 Santo; Dondtincou, sti aes ses moor see eee 2,453,000 |(—) 3,563,000 0-6 0-2 
QR ANT N@ZeChOSlON alas sce see cde ee erence Cee: 2,424,000 |(+) 697, 000 0-1 0-2 
O28. \ erinid ad: ad ho baeoe tee sear ene eco 2,099,000 |(—) 722,000 0:3 0-2 
O8ele207 (Newtoundland is: . ae sitie oe eC nee oaks eae 2,098,000 |(+) 229,000 0-2 Q-2 
OT TOOG TATU Bvt ok: cheat meen tt a a eee cee 2,088,000 |(+) 118, 000 0-2 0-2 
50°1°31"| British) West Africas: .: 2.2.6. 71 ee 1,939,000 |(+) 909, 000 0-1 0-2 
SO el Soe NWO G CNet ee ceee te Ree eer ernaea Cee SNe 1,862,000 |(+) 218,000 0-1 Q-2 
ST AL88 4 ono Kono. alent ae eee eee Sent see Re oe 1,441,000 }(+) 19, 000 0-1 0-1 
An 342 British Hast vAtnicai. accede kaw acetate cate 1,223,000 |\+) 746,000 - 0-1 
D5 BSD MEXICO, «acetate eae eer oat foes ee ee 1,174,000 |(—) 1,199,000 0-2 0-1 
Total from above 35 Countries.........|1,098, 712,000 |(+) 76,924,000 99-1 99-1 
Total ilimporks + are ee ae eae 1,108, 956,000 |(+) 78,068,000 | 100-0 100-0 
Britashebinip ine away termtcsct cic sain os aero ne 249,080,000 |(+-) 35,011,000 20-7 22-5 
Foreion COUNTIES cA a. coe eae Aen 859,876,000 |(+) 438,052,000 79°3 77°5 


Exports to Principal Countries.—During 1928 exports of domestic produce 
show a decrease of $23,950,000 compared with 1927, but an increase over the year 
1925 of $159,141,000. Decreases occurred in exports to 19 of the 40 principal 
countries, whereas 21 show increases. Of the total decreases, that in the exports to 
the British Empire amounted to $41,160,000, while there was an increase in the 
exports to foreign countries of $17,210,000. The principal countries to show 
decreases were:—United Kingdom $36,169,000; France $5,274,000; Australia 
$4,774,000; Italy $4,072,000; Brazil $2,394,000; New Zealand $2,172,000; Argentina 


$2,016,000; Greece $1,741,000; Irish Free State $1,732,000; Cuba $1,441,000; Dutch 


East Indies $1,288,000; and Uruguay $1,158,000. Principal countries to show 
increases were:—United States $11,583,000; the Netherlands $9,164,000; Germany 
$7,833,000; Japan $3,028,000; Norway $1,638,000; Sweden $1,196,000; Seen 
India $1,048,000; and Hone Kong $1,006,000. 


Many changes have taken place in the chief markets to which Canada shipped 
her products in 1928. The table ‘Canada’s Domestic Exports to Forty Leading 
Countries, 1928” shows that the United States and the United Kingdom took 72-4 


ae 
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p.c. of the Dominion’s exports. The United States occupied first place in 1928 as in 
1925 and 1927, though she was in second place in 1926, while the United Kingdom 
occupied second place in 1928 as in 1925 and 1927, but first place in 1926. Of the 
other leading markets for Canadian products, Germany occupied third place in 
1928, as also in 1925 and 1927, but fourth place in 1926; the Netherlands moved 
from fifth up to fourth place, displacing Japan; Japan was fifthin 1928, fourth in 
1925 and 1926, and third in 1926; Belgium moved from seventh to sixth place, 
while she was fifth in 1925 and seventh in 1926; Italy occupied seventh place 
moving down from sixth place, while Australia occupied eighth place in 1928 as in 
1927. In 1928 China, Newfoundland and New Zealand occupied ninth, tenth and 
eleventh places respectively, though in 1927 New Zealand was in tenth place, 
China in eleventh (but fifth in 1926), and Newfoundland in thirteenth place. 


CANADA’S DOMESTIC EXPORTS TO FORTY LEADING COUNTRIES, 1928. 


Nore.—Countries arranged in order of importance, 1928. 


Increase (+) or Per cent of 
Rank. Countries. Value of Decrease (—) | Total Exports. 
——_— Exports. 1928 compared 
1927({1928 A p with 1927. 1927. 1928. 
$ $ p.c. p.c. 

1 HEME OU NSUAL CS oneie Seg wa cee eee eie seks 478,006,000 }(+) 11,583,000 37:2 38-9 
aera Ott beCs is INeUOIIT et ae ere, eee Fakes 410, 704,000 |(—) 36,169,000 35-7 33°5 
SPE SE KpSEEI Sos. 1\ ue ae oheg ba eiaroictere'y scahin en Cas «eaten 42,244,000 |(+) 7,833,000 2-7 3-4 
“gt ep STONES Es gE Ve Ua ee te 35,538,000 |(+) 9,164,000 2-0 2-9 
CLL Boal een TO Bias en og ye ee ne a EY oi a 32,957,000 |(+) 3,028,000 2-4 2-7 
MTOM CLETITIYA. <7 Sian: Fal egek Noise Sea ahba aM eA 20,782,000 |(—) 559, 000 1-7 1-7 
6 AML Declan Nast Pe eed oh keoe Stas A et 18, 743,000 |(—) 4,072,000 1:8 1-5 
Ceecoih tape AN ESI) C1 ot a ee ae Se ee 14,192,000 |(—) 4,774,000 1-5 1-2 
11 hed CHENG Catan ete ag ites aS ted are Ren tates ahaa 13,432,000 |(—) 85, 000 1-1 1-1 
aA OoUNentouncland of serter 21.0. sbandeRinc wae: aoe es te 11,661,000 |(+) 491,000 0-9 1:0 
NOME EN GWe CAIANG :eaot. cutee eed eerie d situ bake cew es 11,367,000 |(—) 2,172,000 1-1 0-9 
hy WATS ARS Sirey OU he a a RD PR Oe BS Ben eA Ere ais oe 11,086,000 |(—) 2,016,090 1-1 0:9 
sete Seal rr bis lr MNase ha. oss, 3 oot os jcocn 5 a aleke: cece cee oka « 11,043,000 |(+) 1,048,000 0-8 0-9 
GMP ene ANCE Oo ato tiat eee ore bate eee ae 9,946,000 |(—) 5,274,000 1-2 0-8 
Hei omionivisie GOULD ATTICA ys: osxjnvs«.staiet eb ee ake 8, 725,000 |(++) 336, 000 0-7 0-7 
PAE LOS NOT AV eck cota s oh sacs ens S boc hates 6,666,000 |(+) 1,638,000 0-4 0-5 
POMP MDG RIAN ens . aceite eed cried ee ks aoe 6,391,000 |(+) 725,000 0-4 0-5 
Wk. TGS AGUAS Rear Se. a a Pe eck en tee Si RY 5,387,000 |\(—) 1,441,000 0-5 0-4 
MME ATEN CS Vereen he tok Ake eae ee 4,984,000 }(++) 676, 000 0-4 0-4 
LGA TEI Z Nisce opera aes Psa oo see Grae oc Se bLiaeme « tae 4,897,000 \(—) 2,394,000 0-6 0-4 
PUMPS WEACHOTE 5 2.6 2.c ceerSiccxtcl o.claasnis Ja Qiagen os & Sion a Rae ne 4,612,000 |(+) 1,196,000 0:3 0-4 
Opies? irish ree States..2 ioutesccdet cee teese es 4,325,000 |(—) 1,732,000 0-5 0-4 
MM eet OC COS. fics nb ceva adiienetenaye waste h siccunuone Aere ed mone Gee 4,282.000 |(—) 1,741,000 0-5 0-4 
Pamieeterinignd and TODagO. .). soe. esc ssseseaeees 4,241,000 |(+) 400, 000 0-3 0-4 
Panwooelbriten West: Indies: Others. «ic heasactss sn os 3,858,000 | (+) 109, 000 0-3 0-3 
Bey? | AG INE IPES Gy CMe aE IP Se NNR ao en 2,540,000 |(—) 221,000 0-2 0-2 
NAT | ELOUPPICODE rs cetuihthe tc oe leks OS PAE ee 2,466,000 |(+) 1,006,000 0-1 0-2 
SIMMER TESS IG es Mi oe eS he bc Oo te ee 2,424,000 |\-+) 17,000 0-2 0-2 
Pom comiouLcnnast INCIES..22 sec. s. ks cee atone ec ckee 2,364,000 |\—) 1,288,000 0-3 0-2 
SOMES OM TSTIGis i Cnltana es soni. ceo daacecne see coeimeawe 2,285,000 |(—) 124, 000 0-2 0-2 
eater SATION OSE ee ea che deresemiow a clatn ase Rake carehess 1,837,000 |(+-) 213,000 0-1 0-2 
Ooi EA VABUCE © oe sield a heneneasd ibd Heche HIRG SE RIMES oes 1,798,000 |(+) 312,000 0-1 0-1 
BOM ad PO OLOlMO Lye se hac sicie sisi Chee ha eles srg dewadeanss 1,733,000 |(++) 384, 000 0-1 0-1 
Ae Gh SAA IRE Sg Vans ts i  RA Oe ROM ka Be oD Ie ap BR 1,626,000 }(—) 1,158,000 0-2 0-1 
TRS SCC TES V8 2 a, a A 1,497,000 |(—) 797, 000 0-2 0-1 
PONioG PDIILish SULAItS SeLtLEIMeNtS..0. 0... ccess+s+ oe > 1,492,000 |(—) 968, 000 0-2 0-1 
SB incue |e zechoslowakiaist. > daa koccts «tect aleus dew dex 1,439,000 |(+) 962,000 0-1 0-1 
AN SCAG Bey Soni th 6 2 ee Bae ee Ee te Se ie Oe cr ne one ate Ea 1,365,000 |(+) 78, 000 0-1 0-1 
SP Oe POLUL bth. tle: Bete mctade « TES ie SAREE Seno sane 1,286,000 |(—) 121,000 0-1 0-1 
46 | 40 British asteA trip dite, 5 ster beat ok ok. Me, es 1,239,000 |(++) 589, 000 0-1 0-1 
; Total to above 40 Countries........... 1, 207,460,000 |(—). 25,318,000 98-4 98-3 
L Total Exports (Domestic)............. 1, 228, 208,000 |(—) 23,950,000 | 100-0 100-0 
SAL iet Vay Irehae, seers cine k ote ci cannes 499,278,000 |(—) 41,160,000 43-2 40-7 
OTE A OMMETIOS So iyi eb ee Nene ssi tua dee cise me 728,930,000 |(+) 17,210,000 56:8 59-3 
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Statistical Tables of Trade by Countries.—Statistics showing the course 
of import and export trade during the last five fiscal years by countries with which 
Canada carries on trade will be found in Tables 19 Gmports) and 20 (exports). 
Table 21 shows by countries the values of goods imported into and exported from 
Canada via the United States for the last two fiscal years. 

Finally, the trade of Canada with the leading countries with which she trades 
(other than the United Kingdom and the United States, which are exhaustively 
dealt with in Tables 12 and 13), is analysed by countries and by leading commo- 
dities in Tables 22-33, for the last two fiscal years. Historical tables showing our 
trade with these and other countries in each year since Confederation will be found 
on pp. 13-19 of the annual report of the Trade of Canada for 1928, published by 
and obtainable from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Subsection 6.—Principal Commodities Imported and Exported. 


Canada’s Principal Imports.—The table giving “One Hundred Leading . 
Commodities Imported into Canada, 1928’’ shows that the total value of these 
commodities amounted to $918,063,000 or 82-8 p.c. of Canada’s total imports. 
Of the one hundred commodities listed 65 show increases in value and 35 decreases. 
Of the 52 commodities for which there were quantity statistics one only shows 
decrease in quantity but increase in value; 5 show increases in quantity and decreases 
in value, while 29 show increases in both quantity and value and 17 decreases in 
both quantity and value. Of the 48 commodities for which there were no quantity 
statistics 35 show increases and 13 decreases. 


In the case of the 46 commodities that show either an increase in both quantity 
and value or a decrease in both quantity and value, the price per unit for 26 was less 
in 1928 than in 1927. The 26 commodities imported of which the average import 
price was lower in 1928 than in 1927, were:—alumina, bars and rods (iron and steel), 
binder twine, canned vegetables, coal, dress goods (wool) to be dyed, dried fruits, 
dyeing and tanning materials, grey cottons, hemp, iron ore, jute canvas or cloth, 
molasses, pigs and ingots (iron and steel), planks and boards, plates and sheets, 
printed or dyed cottons, raw silk, rice, soda and sodium compounds, structural iron 
and steel, tea, tin ingots, vegetable oil, woollen yarns, and worsteds and serges. 
Twenty commodities account for nearly 50 p.c. of Canada’s total imports. These 
commodities in order of importance were:—coal, machinery, spirits and wines, auto- 
mobiles, crude petroleum oil, raw sugar, automobile parts, farm implements, green 
fruits, raw cotton, plates and sheets (iron and steel), raw rubber, silk fabrics, electric 
apparatus, engines and boilers, raw furs, books and printed matter, raw hides, wor- 
gteds and serges, and corn. 


The increase in the Dominion’s total tone for the fiscal year 1928 over 1927, 
amounting to $78,063,000, was only partly due to increased imports for the use of 
Canadian industries. The total value of the 63 commodities listed as for Canadian 
industries amounted to $358,767,000 or 32-3 p.c. of the total imports, while the 
increase in these commodities was $15,846,000 or 20-3 p.c. of the increase in total 
imports. According to degree of manufacture the imports of the 63 commodities 
for Canadian industries mentioned may be apportioned as follows:—raw materials, 
$179,885,000 or 50-1 p.c.; semi-manufactured, $92,449,000 or 25-8 p.c.; fully manu- 
factured, $86,433,000 or 24-1 p.c. 

The increase in the 63 commodities for use in Canadian industries in 1928 over 
1927 amounted to $15,846,000. The amount of increase in other imports, amounting 
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to $62,217,000, was made up chiefly of two general categories, viz.:—(1) commodi- 
ties not indigenous to Canada or not strictly regarded as trade in the general accepta- 
tion of the term, such as fresh and dried tropical fruits, nuts, corn, rice, etc., also 
settlers’ effects, containers, menageries, etc.; (2) manufactured commodities. 


ONE HUNDRED LEADING COMMODITIES IMPORTED INTO CANADA, BY VALUES, 1928. 


Commodities. Value. Commodities. Value. 
$ $ 

Coal (except for ships’ stores)......... DS 260- 07S Meats acne ttecnte peeecens oe ceva tenes 4,585,535 
IVECO TITS Nee eceea tiled ania a she ths 48, 600, 613)|Leather manufactures................ 4,557, 989 
SPIES ANON WINES «ner eictle Aeneas. SRA TE DTA WoO We VALNG cycle overs wicleie oscsia ene stenee 4,356, 235 
JARS Eat. Col CS, A ee fe ee a 34, 422, 492||\Castings and forgings (iron).......... 4,296,176 
Crude petroleum (ex. ships’ stores)... 84,125. 572||Sisalangemanilalerags:........2ss62 ok 4,255,080 
WRAWPBULST ore or oer eer eo ere ai eee 33, 266, 888/|Grey and white cottons.............. 4,181, 653 
PATEL ORIG DULG BLES os are: oes rch, ong arcueherave oneoe's 33, 237, 181\|Scientific and educational equipment. 4,147,272 
Harmcmplements....2. a2. -66<.00 heals DOCGSG TFA OIE eTolIZOLS ht aia Patni rctociccle 6 4,145, 158 
GireGHe TW lbSe es. a ee eet ee cas sheers 24, 859, 503||f1ard ware and cutlery................ 4,097,572 
RVC OLbOnaac Hats Mae haa doen 24,639, 795||\Containers (outside coverings)........ 4,088,123 
Plates'and sheets (iron)..........0.0.5 2 A002545) Sill @lot nines aes ae eet tae 3,999,031 
[Ey WATEU Coyote thee. Ae, in Pha ee - 21,337, 146)|Dyeing and tanning materials........ 3, 940, 933 
Silk fabrics and velvets.............. LOFS62 Zoli weed Sune mere ee act setcrcv yom oe cists 312,000 
Pilectric apparatus...) ioc... cys eee 19,044, 465||Goods returned within five years..... 3,772,002 
Bmoines and boilers: 2)..0.0...... 00858 17, 006, 829/| Cubes and pipe (iron)...............-. 3, 738,548 
TOR) ih reyes Oates AS ale fy Se eo 167496,,299||Rost office parcels, .cas.-cs. see cee 3,409,999 
Books and printed matter............ HAF S82 OSES MIS eSbOLGR ere her nae cette eviseveee eee 3,357,421 
HRerINAT CLES cio NSO Adan itis occ ees 149140, 594 Wire ohinon or Steel «.m..tteec.1s1 cece 3,317, 776 
Worsteds and serges...... 13437564) |Clocksiand watches) ms) ssc... kts 3,303, 798 
Crores). 22, Seen Se Poe SS aR 13057; So2\|Eatsand: capsttes: testers he rele 3,215, 022 
AIROD Ss Soin 2 erated gaa NORE RCS aA 12,310, 414||Soda and soda compounds............ 3,181,366 
DOR ee eRe eee can. cccraie, Lptednnes, Aatbreid TROLS 3454 slico ae peat iia mea staxeis alota erectinreteee 3,096, 527 
MeErehabicOlsuer. Mists. d ed MoE AS ok 11699;524|| Diamonds; unset..1.c5k ck 5... dos tek ok 3, 067, 838 
ASO LON Con hee eon. ictrsiac eee avn Nites: 11,549, 807||Medicinal preparations............... 3, 036, 439 
Woodmanulactures: 0. ee LOS Mor Oos@anie a irUlcseeee sete oe artnet 3,007,951 
Pedlan kevanc OAT OS sce sin nas core os NORD Oda TON blOCKsSsaeern seo emerie eee 2,986, 784 
Coloured or printed cottons........... OB PAROS PADHASUA ID) Nts Aan ola a aus Boer OS Ae 2,907,539 
Cayeandnus progucts:it. ob teeth: GNGH LRA cHLTOMIOLe 1 eae een ea eee cca eee 2,889, 768 
DetulersvemeCts.. ihc xo caus ai vin: Oat O FS HC OF LONE VATS Merson or Save hele oka ce 2, 880, 383 
Structural iron and steel.............. SPH Gaol OlGarpersniMOOl)ire as asen tates seterer 2,806, 392 
Glassandislassware..2 i. 682. 0. OS... RAZOR OLOHM@lASSeS <r eee oe aeolian miee ote bac 2,741, 856 
Jutercloth Or Canvas: .....- <0... .- TSO LSAT A Local Vin en ee terns ee gees 2,506, 610 
Copper and its products.....:........ 7, 249, 634/|/Musical instruments................-- Be BVH EW AS 
Bare auderavse(iron,))oiee sca... spees: TE LOSE SOG ALC Ome aera ewan ion wae cascode racine 2,357, 982 
EE WEEO ACCOM MT tet eno coe en, TrOLeRsoo  DancdeL Gwe ters tie cae uee es crea a: 2,294,516 
PLonve anc ALS PrOGUCts ssh. ce4 oo Sale GHB VanOLOlSeGGarrtet critenice Sertien sicies ekews. Jct 2,280,535 
Woollen clothing 08S) ee. ae cane es 6.557 DU KGOULeMelouninguer: saya cre ce sities: 2,274,386 
BDC TTS Eee lace ec eee shee 6,311, 756||Cotton lace and embroidery.......... 2,253, 596 
LANINE ARETE wage RS Lier crs INERT Sen mika Re (ape hs USE A Nonenenive be (oll esse 6 heeciqoiere Segiotor cise 2,118, 497 
HineshavierOvaDleS + co... fee ee aens. 6, 069, 278||Pigs and ingots (iron)...........+...- 2,051, 739 
Leather, unmanufactured............. On 960 HOpi ewellerve meer neele.. senate see es 1, 857, 592 
METEOR INCOUOG. dle. a. bea ee ece 5, 667, 068iiSilk yarn, artiticial.........5..05.+.- 1, 784, 126 
‘Rubber manutactures..:......¢....+- 5, 326, 273||Dress goods (wool) to be dyed....... 1,566, 806 
Baan. TUSiPTOUUCtS: 25... oko ee DE1D3. GOs ROUNEGKSIICaTe: 01.2. eee ok eee areas 1,453,974 
Noils, tops and waste wool........... be toorso7zi@anned-veretablest:...7..sace- eee: 1,441,089 
CEL SARC pet Ft Beste rate Ss arn s 2 5, 128, 433||Rods of iron and steel...............:; 1,197, 762 
[Rares sill ee SMe S08 elt a ee Nel ata ole aa POLO No kdl SOR Devaar: Write sei acetnere setae eae 1,178,108 
ANS AMCs VATNISHES.. 2.400 cece es a De O1Os LSOH ELEM eens cee fae cote ei arenes eee 1,106, 248 
(Cal ts Sate eee JG Sao DOCH eats 4,810, 446 a kre 
Cocoaand chocolate. -. 06.2) 0.3..%4. 4, 788,894] Total value of above commodities.. 918,063, 287 
Nuts (except cocoanuts).............. 4,676,467|| Total value of imports.............. 1,108, 956, 466 
ABU OTSHOODILOM cme ash ecko 4,614,506]| Percentage represented by above 

CoINIMOG HIBS see eee ee 82°8 


Canada’s Principal Exports.—The table giving “Seventy Leading Canadian 


Commodities Exported from Canada, 1928” shows that the value of these commo- 
dities amounted to $1,160,723,000 or 94:4 p.c. of our total domestic exports. Of 
the 54 commodities for which there were quantity statistics, 33 were exported at a 
lower.average export price per unit in 1928 than in 1927, and 21 at a higher average 
export price. The total value, however, of the 33 commodities for which the average 
export price was lower in 1928 than in 1927 amounted to $822,000,000, while the 
total value of the 21 commodities for which the average export price was higher 
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amounted to $222,000,000. This analysis indicates that the physical volume of 
Canada’s exports in 1928 was greater than in 1927, and possibly the greatest on 
record, and further it indicates that the decrease in Canada’s domestic exports in 
1928 compared with 1927, amounting to $23,950,000, was entirely due to lower 
average export prices. 

The statistics in the following table clearly demonstrate that if the average 
export price for certain staple products had been the same in 1928 as in 1927, the 
Dominion’s exports in 1928 would have been $20,354,000 greater (instead of $23,950,- 
000 less) than in 1927:— 


Declared Values} Based on 1927 


Commodities. Fiseal Year Average Increase. 
1928. Values. 
$ $ $ 

WHEAGE EI cic cA ec tessiare ave rors oe oid tS eE Toe ee 852, 117, 000 879, 268, 000 27,151,000 
Wheat tlour<: 3:20... eee a ea eee ee 59,879, 000 63,570,000 3,691,000 
RAPD DOR INES cf ccslossis crsorslecelk. sloreesetcrotens a ee eee 20, 274, 000 23, 834, 000 3,560,000 
FPlanks'and boards...) dee iw Aes es eee 55,398, 000 57,485,000 2,087,000 
BOtAEGCSC. 25 56 bases esos apoio cuceseand cee Le One ee 7,339, 000 9,046,000 1, 707,000 
COpDer Grew. sie cnsc ceo ete tee See te eee 7, 083, 000 8, 781,000 1, 698, 000 
Cattlen kc ovet Peesee ta. cs ie cee ee ne ee 13,877,000 15, 140, 000 1, 263,000 
Abominiumin bars. Cte «.vasccc «eee eee 10, 822,000 11,961, 000 1,139,000 
Newsprint paper iene. dowece oe okc we a. 128,507, 000 129, 524,000 1,017,000 
BeeGnrald hams. so. occ Aonicheoe vice tee ee eae 11, 941,000 12,932,000 991,000 

Total above commodities................. 667, 237, 000 711,541,000 44,304,000 


SEVENTY LEADING COMMODITIES EXPORTED FROM CANADA, BY VALUES, 1928. 


Commodities. Value. Commodities. Value. 

$ $ 
WHEAG Tac cee ere echloceeurumeaee BOQ 51 V7 STOO WMOSSINWOOd) est. cece eee come eeceeee 4,984,496 
PLINUNP ANCL oc. sie eee oe a eae 129 225 82ANC Oa cox cches eratcepna te cree oie et een 4,745, 856 
WiheatetloOure mc tina ecc cette atheros O97 O19, OUCILAAXSECUL chance oe ae te ee 4,296,570 
Planks, anduboards-scee se eee eee 5D;09 (OsIIOAtS .athe Saha eanek eee ee eee 4,275,353 
WOOG pilD ie ch cece Renin ees 47-261" Zool App less eTeeni-n accmaae ee een ees - «4,243, 786 
PEERS oS eM Bac eae ADT Bie 33,519, 300//Milk, condensed..................0-- 3, 989, 580 
Automobilese se we oe eter eerste 24, 840, 675|\Soda and soda compounds............ 3, 666, 242 
MCAS  oneatinc een te oben DAA 72 o4 16l| Lela Serine coc rcher ea eens ee 8,542,406 
RAW AUP desde eee: Cee Lt aoe 24: 023,280) LOlESa WOOG) te retee nee. see 3,330,014 
ATPL GV 5 eon bee eee sed eee eee mee 28 AL 2s MOSH ACIGS ns Acta es cence eprom ete ' 3,329,944 
Wihiskey: tien a eerte cee eee 215 484/30 |pquare timbers ane ae eee oe eee 3, 206, 835 
Odette hee Rene ewe oan eRe ee 21100. 620A WawwO0 Led. hae sesoere cee eee eae 3,149, 967 
HUbDber tiresve eee ee 20, 274, 337||Hardware and cutlery...............- 2,884,503 
Nickel. vor. ikeietes tier Me skteceries ae: 17, 026, 304/|Abrasives, artificial, crude........... 2,820,811 
Harm plementsasess eee ae cee 15,643 ,s8Loranvand Shores. .ceseee ae ieee 2,750,196 
Pulp Woodsen teste eeu sa eee 15, 182, 842|/|Ferro-manganese and ferro-silicon..... 2,738,315 
Copper oreiand: blisters eee 14,511. 7UliCloversced 8 yoann ee or ee eee 2,702,014 
Cater en mer ct nat ee eee 13; 87. 40d eaperspOand. sere: caren cet 2,657, 186 
Dead rie 7s, soto) bole eines Oe elas soe 115880; 662 Automobile parts-osss- 4. ese 2,566, 960 
Silveroreand bullion... 40.5 nee TIGSGL Doi awetObACCO. ected oes ccicn oes 2,215,916 
RAW, hidessayat crack. Aes ee TH il4;d07||\Cereal foodsia. asec ese cee 2,059, 161 
Leather, unmanufactured............. 11186 olipinder twins: 1-6 oe eee 2,053,015 
Aluminiimimbars.a.5 conten eee 10, 822,174||Rolling mill products................. 1,893, 707 
EXSDESLOSSTSWeatanfrton tierce tee ree 10567 7171||Hleetricapparacuswe.nas.enscee eee 1,848,968 
RV. OROrE Soe ee eae cA ee 105648) 740)|Oatmealan ee acess ee: Fira 1,799, 408 
Raw: Coldvapc ee sees la eee ee 9;.035, 7341 lubes'and pipes (irom)..........4coelaek 1,754,597 
ZANG sates Le eee 8,198) 699! Mia crsatrk eee ateet orton e rons erence 1, 684,100 
Milk and cream, fresh..........:..... 7; 841,482 Wrappine paper. acn ed. cee ee eee 1, 642,972 
POCALOCS eee tee tot ee ee ee 7,338, 906//Musical instruments.................. Se Loiganss 
Shingles (iwood)) arses seus eee 6;820,246Butter, oct fen Ae ok wine ee 1, 053, 553 
Icathsutwood)) iy ss..tseeea dan ae 65499 328|Hish Gila cepacia eee 993, 225 
Rubber boots and shoes.............. 6;348}022)|\Crude petroleum.t... .1.s.coeseeee 813,413 
Suvari mennedak asses. ae: he ee eee ee ee 6, 260, 983||Aluminium manufactures............. 612, 836 
Machinerys, sean ene en eee ee 6, 166, 574 pec pa a. 
Settlers effects! 4c sso. emcee taeen 5,797,805] Total value of above commodities..| 1,160, 723,316 
FOrtiizers: 6: cena ie ee eae 5,414, 293] Total value of exports (Canadian)..| 1,228, 207, 606 
Malttliquors AP ir shee onde ae 5,401, 429|| Percentage represented by above 


Commodities: 9... dame acme oe 94-4 
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Imports and Exports of Electrical Energy.—One important Canadian 
export—electrical energy—has up to the present not been included in our export 
statistics, because of the difficulty of determining its value at the point of export. 
This difficulty has now been surmounted and the following table shows the amounts 
_of imports and exports since 1922 with values for 1927 and 1928. Imports and 
exports are entirely from and to the United States. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF ELECTRICAL ENERGY. 


Imports. Exports. 
Fiscal years. 


Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 


Kilowatt $ Kilowatt $ 

hours (000 hours (000 

omitted.) omitted.) 
A TIT ERERAE CAPRI ORs. ite Abels Feet eee - - 861,575 - 
Ser eee he Mh a Ma cool unin ja hy As arconuaa ol apm roetenetec 2,384 - 1,055, $74 - 
ribv eel 5 5 cs'8 tale 5 arakeaueel Seluipalh te paint ye daca ameie Lia Ais dalled bk 2,378 - 1,396, 522 a 
Oe ce te re Ss weudcls starts REISS Stet R he ade Vireo 2,591 - 1,239, 071 = 
LEDER gh ok Se A ASE RRS gies ae ae cae ne eine Pond ee a 3,009 = 1,336, 844 - 
IM coe 3257 ae AeA aoe eek Bre PRA aoe See ARS ES nk is 8 Dhan 6 5,236 88,012 1,570. 404 4,590,818 
AOD See Rees tte airs (ee eso caenae SR Sr a fae Ppa a ae ee 5,008 86, 253 1,629,083] 4,778,783 


Subsection 7.—Trade in Raw and Manufactured Products. 


Relation Between Trade in Raw and Manufactured Products.—The 
industrial development of a country is indicated by the character of the goods 
it imports and exports. In the early years of Canada’s development the imports 
were made up chiefly of manufactured products and the exports of raw and semi- 
manufactured products. Since the opening of the twentieth century this is almost 
reversed, a large percentage of the imports consisting of raw and semi-manufactured 
products for use in Canadian manufacturing industries, and the exports consisting 
to a considerable degree of products which have undergone some process of manu- 
facture. Thus, the imports of partly and fully manufactured goods increased from 
$129,693,000 to $825,147,919 between 1900 and 1928, while exports of such goods 
increased during the same period from $98,906,000 to $648,177,990. Since the 
opening of the present century Canada has passed through much the same stages 
of development in her economic life as did the United States during the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century. While Canada has not gone so far as the United States 
in increasing exports of manufactured goods but curtailing imports, while curtailing 
exports of raw materials but increasing imports, she has made considerable progress 
in this regard since 1914 (the last pre-war fiscal year), though the tendency since 
1924 has been slightly in the opposite direction, as the following table shows. This 
tendency in percentages is accounted for by the fact that while imports of raw mater- 
ials have increased since 1924, they have not increased so much as imports of manu- 
factured goods. Similarly, while exports of manufactured goods have also increased 
they have not increased so rapidly as exports of raw materials. 
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STATEMENT SHCWING PROPORTION OF RAW MATERIALS AND PARTLY AND FULLY 
MANUFACTURED GOGDS IMPORTED INTO AND EXPORTED FROM CANADA 
AND THE UNITED STATES, 1914 AND 1920-1928. 


: Partly manufactured Fully manufactured 
Raw materials. woods <coe 
Fiscal years. a lige 
Imports. Exports. Imports. Exports. Imports. Exports. 


Can’ (eULSs :Cant | WSe | Caner ULsal Canta Usa) Cane Ussaieane we, 


p.c. | p.c joe(Gq |) 1Oten tl TORS p.c DeCaa D-CauleD: Came DECee psc lmiosce 

1 OTA nr are ee ees 21-8 | 46-5 | 63-2 | 36-9 | 98-3 | 16-9 | 10-1 | 16-1 | 68-9 | 36-6 | 26-7 | 44-0 
1920 ee ARR sree 2725: | S228 ae8527 1-32"6. | 13-2) 1o=3 "| 1s) 125 15923) ols 949228 ose GS 
PANE saan re PC RES 8 24-9 | 41-1 | 44-2 | 35-5 | 11-7 | 14-8 | 16-6 | 10-3 | 63-4 | 44-1 | 39-2 | 54-2 
aie math Aine aE RORY CRRCA CTO E: 28-9 | 46-4 | 44-5 | 39-1 9-6 | 15-6 | 14-5 | 11-1 | 61-5 | 38-0 | 41:0 | 49-8 
OE eee, Set Berra cic 28-4 | 48-3 | 44-7 | 36-3 9-7 | 18-8 | 16-2 | 12-5 | 61-9 | 32-9 | 39-1 ole? 
1924 Ee 28-4 | 44-6 | 43-4 | 35-7 | 11-2 | 18-5 | 16-8 | 14-1 | 60-4 | 36-9 | 38-8 | 50-2 
1 Oda es camber ey ets ea nae aks teeter 27-7 | 49-8 | 44-7 | 39-4 | 10-8 | 18-4 | 15-1 | 13-5 | 61-5 | 31-8 | 40-2 | 47-1 
192 One ae eet, 27-6 | 54-5 | 47-1 | 33-4 | 10-0 | 17-8 | 14-4 | 138-6 | 62-4 | 27-7 | 38-5 | 53-0 
NO ay deca Okey oe 25-6 | 51-1 | 46-2 | 35-0 | 10-1 | 17-8 | 14-6) 14-1 | 64-3 |-31-1 | 39-2251) 5029 
1928 cA cto eee 25-6 — | 47-2 —| 9:5 — | 15-4 - | 64-9 — | 37:4 - 


With reference to the relation between the trade in raw and manufactured 
products with the British Empire and foreign countries, analysis shows that the 
bulk of the imports into Canada from the United Kingdom and the United States 
consists of manufactured products, while the exports are made up very largely of 
raw and semi-manufactured products. During the fiscal years 1927 and 1928 the 
relation between the trade in raw and manufactured products with the United 
Kingdom and the United States was:— 


Imports from Exports to 
United United United United 
Classes. Kingdom. States. Kingdom. States. 


1927. 1928. 1927. 1928. 1927. 1928. 1927. 1928. 


p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 


awa miaberials ee ee ae es eeege ee 4-8 Wes 32-2 30°8 68-9 71-5 31:0 32-1 
Partly manufactured............... 4-8 4-6 7:0 7:2 4-9 5:5 26-9 25-8 
Ruby MaAnuractured sn net sass dace 90-4 88-1 60-8 62-0 26-2 23-0 42-1 42-1 


See also Table 15 of this chapter on this subject. 

With regard to the relation between the trade in raw and manufactured products 
with countries other than the United Kingdom and the United States, it will be 
found on analysis that Canada’s imports from countries with highly developed 
manufacturing industries consist of manufactured products, and her exports to 
those countries are made up very largely of raw and semi-manufactured products, 
but on the other hand Canada’s trade with countries whose industries are not 
highly developed consists, in the case of imports, chiefly of raw and semi-manu- 
factured products, and in the case of exports, very largely of manufactured products. 
No statistics have been compiled showing the relation between trade in raw and 
semi-manufactured products with foreign countries except the United States, but a 
partial compilation has been made for the British Empire for the year 1926. This 
analysis clearly demonstrates that the imports into Canada from the British Empire, 
except the United Kingdom, consist chiefly of raw and semi-manufactured products, 
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while the exports are made up mainly of manufactured products. The statistics 
in the following table demonstrate this:— 


Principal imports of raw Principal exports of 
and semi-manufactured | manufactured products, 
products, 1926. 1926. 


Empire Countries. SSS SSS 
Per cent Per cent 


Amount. o Amount. fo) 
total. total. 
$ p.c. $ p.c. 

“iy Sie PSY ED 20 13 bp pa ecg eet kei oc 1,954,310 64:2 | 13,335,799 86-5 
Brisbane, bee hse Sh ese gS tee dp 4,415, 622 98-1 1,749,337 77°5 
[BYEEM END WIV Relat Sales a oyh alent ae oan ee es eed 4,018, 062 42-3 5, 809, 803 78°3 
British tastiand West Africa... 02 26s: se eee ek 509, 005 99-9 1,500, 240 94-8 
tise OOUL MP ITICa ce eee ee tne Bitola ee a he 112, 211 86-6 7, 839,591 86-4 
PBTHISHE ESE LNCICS (cee ok ee Ao ae parmuar eecc 7,228,174 72:5 11, 456, 695 86-2 
Ceylonand Straits Settlements.......:44.6....-.-s.5- 6,902,310 93-0 4,120,323 98-4 
On ePECONON SE eet Ae et cree ok PS RRP E: 4 BO 721, 648 46-7 1,670,917 88-6 
lmishelircesscate tc tes ae ree ae, ee oer ~ - 1, 880, 839 39-9 
IN ScC LT EILGH LOC ORs eat oo DR orgs a RC ea Ae Sc A oa 555,319 34-4 5, 812,053 51:5 
INMAGIC sie ath en et naa tee aks hasan te ak elle ARR HBS 63-4 13, 729,577 82-9 
OL DermeeriGisnmomipiress) 6 estat cee hc nestt. cater 2,915, 229 96-1 1, 685, 688 63:0 

Total British Empire except United Kingdom....| 31,061, 629 70-6 | 70,590, 862 78-1 


Subsection 8.—Canada’s Position in International Trade in the Calendar 
Years 1913 and 1927. 


Canada continues to improve her position among the leading trading nations 
of the world. The following table shows that Canada in 1913 occupied eighth 
place in imports among the chief trading countries of the world, after the United 
Kingdom, Germany, the United States, France, the Netherlands, Belgium and 
Italy, but in 1927 she had advanced to fifth place, displacing the Netherlands, 
Belgium and Italy. In export trade, Canada in 1918 was ia tenth position, after 
the United Kingdom, the United States, Germany, France, the Netherlands, British 
India, Belgium, Italy and Argentina, but in 1927 she had moved up to fifth position, 
displacing the Netherlands, British India, Belgium, Italy and Argentina. With 
regard to aggregate trade, Canada occupied ninth position in 19138, but in 1927 
(as in 1926) she occupied fifth position, after the United States, the United Kingdom, 
Germany and France. 

With reference to trade per capita, Canada has made a very creditable advance 
since 1913. In that year Canada occupied fifth place in imports per capita and in 
1927 she occupied seventh place. In exports per capita Canada in 1913 occupied 
seventh place and in 1927 she had advanced to second place, surpassed only 
by New Zealand. In aggregate trade Canada in 1913 occupied sixth place in trade 
per’capita and in 1927 she had moved up to second place, New Zealand being in 
first place as in 1926. In 1927 the aggregate trade per capita of New Zealand 
amounted to $309.87, imports totalling $149.57 and exports $160.30, while that for 
Canada amounted to $240.05, imports amounting to $112.06 and exports to $127.99. 

In 1913 Canada occupied seventeenth position among the principal commercial 
nations of the world with reference to visible trade balance, it being unfavourable 
in that year to the extent of $222,900,000 or $29.61 per capita, but in 1927 she was 
in third position, with a favourable trade balance of $151,700,000. In 1927, as in 
1913, the United States occupied first place and British India second place in amount 
of favourable trade balances. Although Canada’s favourable trade balance in 1927 
was $123,900,000 less than in 1926, she led the world in favourable trade balance per 
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capita with Argentina a close second and New Zealand a good third. The standing 
is—Canada $15.93, Argentina $14.22 and New Zealand $10.73. In 1927, among the 
chief commercial nations of the world nine had a favourable trade balance, six in 
1926, eight in 1925 and 1924, six in 1923 and only three in 1913. Canada’s favour- 
able trade balance per capita has exceeded that of any other country for the past 
five years. 


COMPARISON OF THE TRADE OF THE PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD. 
(Calendar Years 1913 and 1927.) 


Norres.—(1) Countries arranged in order of importance of trade in 1927. 


\2) The figures in parentheses opposite each country indicate the order of importance of trade 


in 1913. 
Increase (++) or 
Foreign Trade. Decrease (—) 1927 es a 
Rank Countries. compared with 1913. Pp pres 
1913. 1927. Amount. | Percent.| 1913. 1927. 

Net Imports for Consumption. | Million $| Million $| Million $ p.c. $ $ 
1 (United Kingdomi(l), xcc6 sa sero 3,207-9| 5,335-41(+) 2,127-5)(+) 66:3 69-68} 117-97 
2a Unitedestacesis)ecberee conn cere 1,756-9| 4,077-9}(+) 2, Le (+) 132-1 18-10} 34-37 
oun | GeLnian yale) sees ee oe Ns stieas eek 2,563-°3 ,366-1)(+) 8|\(+) 31-3) 38-62} 53-24 
Au Wranc ould ene sacks « Seeece ee ate 1, 625-3 2,071-8}\+) rit 5}(+) 27-5) 41-04] 50-84 
SF | Canad a: (8) sens. cteeces cee cite 659°1 1,066- “7i(+) 407-6)(+) 61-9) 87-55] 112-06 
Gsalltalye()) ans icdde teresa eo ee 703-6} 1,049-0)(+)  345-4/(+) 49-0] 20-28) 25-95 
aa Nebherlands.(o) ssacemueen acca ae 1,575-0 1,022-4|(—) 552-6)(—) 35-1} 256-35] 134-06 
Susi Japan, (13) mea eas Bat eee eens 363-3 995-4|(+)  632-1](+) 174-0 6-94 16-04 
O22 British Indias (S)taeiatos. Aes Gee 594-1 896-9|/(+)  302-81(+) 50-9 1-88 2-81 
JOM PArgentina: (10) fete ee 406°6 826-8](-++) ed 2\(+) 103-3] 46-74) 79-90 
Lea Beloit, (6)e secs ce acta sere tere 894-9 807-6) (—) 7°3\(—) 9-8) 118-07] 102-55 
LZ VAUSUTE IARC nescence cee 370-6 771-6} (+) ae O}(+) 108-2] 78-30] 125-11 
ISEe\ Switzerland (2)isean cess eee 370-5 493-8](+)  123-3](+) 33-3) 97-99) 124-73 
14S NS wedleni(16)2 eetiem c akon tecs icin s 226-9 422-1)(+)  195-2}(+) 86-0} 40-44) 69-61 
[5a Denmark 7) serrece oe eee ec eee 208-3 415-4) (+) os 1}(+) 99-4 75°08] 120-35 
Ges Brazil: (14) sie. steerer ad. eae ae 326-0 388 -8| (++) 2-81(+) 19-3 13-41] 10-55 
17 |Union of South Africa (18).......... 196-5 343-1](+) 15. 6i(+) 74-6) 28-72] 45-52 
18 HiSpain11926) 7S) Me ee eee 252-1 319-6] (+) 7-51(+) 26-8] 12-64] 14-55 
19) slhiNorway:. (19) R02 oe or ee ee 148-0 264-5} (++) 108: 5\(+) 71-9 60-11) 91-24 
20 |New Zealands(20)5-).. +. coo 104-1 213°4)(+)  109-3)(+) 105-0} 98-89] 149-57 

Exports (Domestic). 
Te Unitedsstates:(2)i..sscc dene 2,448°3] 4,758-3/(+) 2,310-0}(+) 94-4] 25-23) 40-11 
Ae UBS THo(ei6 bol Kedavers Kes oeW(OD Aneneshaacsd aon 2,556°2] 3,451-01(+)  894-8](+) 34-2) 55-52] ~ 76-30 
3f |Germany,43)t..: faeca. cel odds. pee 2,402-9] 2,432-1/(+)  29-2)(+) 1-2] 36-22) 38-47 
AMDB EATOO CE oie anatase teens pent 1,327-9| 2,164-7/(+)  836-81(+) 63-0] 33-53] 53-12 
Ss Canada 'COys fot 436-2] 1,218-3)(+)  782-1}(+) 179-3] 57-95} 127-99 
6. British India-(6): &. 0. $1058 tnoveing® 781-9} 1,162-4)(+)  380-5|(+) 48-6 2-48 3-64 
CM ATEENLINAY( OD) eR aoe Cee rene 465-6 974-0}(+)  508-4|(+) 109-2} 53-61 94-12 
of AMEN GENER ean ACH OR A noe an maar 313-5 907-9\(+)  594-4}(+) 189-6 5:99 14-63 
OF bay a(S Re asta ie cote eee 484-7 804-2}(+)  319-51(+) 65-9 13-97} 19-90 
LOY Netherlands(5) 313). cent eee 1, 239-4 762-0\\—) 477-4](—) 38-5} 201-71] 99-82 
Te Belem () saa acias Seaton asec: 701-5 739-2) (+) 37-71(+) 5-41 92-55) 93-87 
12 Australian )ee eee ee oe 354-0 671-0|(+)  317-0)(+) 89-6} 74-78) 108-81 
USie| Brazil (12) ee aes eae et. ee evelee ae 314-7 432-0}(+) 118-2)(+) 37-5 12-94 11-74 
14 IS wedene(1d)namchess Ata 219-0 431-9}(+)  212-9)(+) 97:2] 39-05 71-22 
15 iSwitzeriand (14)0111 Oe, Be. 265 +6 389-7/(+)  124-1)(+) 46-7] 70-25] 98-43 
1695) DenmarkiGl) ease eee 170-8 3886-1}(+) 215-3})\+) 126-0] 61-55) 111-86 
17 |Union of South Africa (18).......... 133-9 3861-5)(+)  227-61(+) 170-0 19-58 47-95 
AST Spain 926) LG )ae oo eee eee ees 204-1 240-3} (+) 36-21(+) 17-7 10-23 10-94 
19sa| News Zealanga(l9))-cepceemiess eee ‘102-1 228-81(+) 126-71\+) 124-1 97-01} 160-30 
22" Norway: (20). eo bee. Tie. ieee. 102-1 175-9/(+) 73-8)(+) 72-2} 41-46) 63-05 
Aggregate Trade. 

LaiWnitediStates:(3)h. «s.ccetmede ee ae 4,205-2} 8,836-2)(+) 4,631-0}(+) 110-1] 43-33 74-48 
Zon United ting doma( Dias, uaa ae8 5,764-1] 8, 786-4](+) 3,022-3/(+) 52-4] 125-20) 194-27 
3s Germanyi( 2) sities aoe tee ee ee 4,966-2) 5,798-2)(+)  832-0)/(+) 16-7] 74-84] 91-71 
AMI RTANGe(A)R ower ce att ee eer eee 2,953°2} 4,236-5)(+) 1-283,3]/(+) 43-5] 74-57] 103-96 
Di Kanada (Oe sets. pret coe oeh beh: 1,095-3} 2,285-0}(+) 1,189-7)(+) 108-6] 145-50] 240-05 
Ga eritishelin dia (7) peeve tae cere eee 1,376-0} 2,059-3/(+)  683-3}(+) 49-6 4-36 6-45 
 ddapan @12),. ciehisevc «ore ee Ae 676-8) 1,903-3}(+) 1,226-5}/(+) 181-2} 12-93} 30-67 
8 |Italy \8) sta Abkactaste es cehe Seater eee 1,188-3 1,853-2}(+)  664-9}(+) 55-9 84°25 45-85 
OFT TAT SeNtina (10) costes tame ee eee 872-2 1,800-8)(+)  928-6)(+) 106-4] 100-35) 174-02 
10 sNetherlandsy(5))% sn ee seine eee. 2,814-4 1,784-4|(—) 1,030-0](—) 36-6] 458-06} 233-98 
Tia Belowumy (6). cnecee. oe tense ore 1,596°4 1,546-8](—) 49-61(—) 3-1} 210-62) 196-42 
12 JAustralia (11). SRA DUN fla bts ed 724-61 =1,442-61(+)  718-O01(-+) 99-1! 153-08] 233-92 
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COMPARISON OF THE TRADE OF THE Tete cake COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD— 
concluded. 


(Calendar Years 1913 and 1927.) 


Norres.—(1) Countries arranged in order of importance of trade in 1927. 
(2) The figures in parentheses opposite each country indicate the order of importance of trade 


in 1913. 
Increase (++) or 
Foreign Trade. Decrease (—) 1927 pei 
Rank, Countries. compared with 1913. Pe bods 
1913. 1927. Amount. | Percent.| 1913. 1927. 
Million $} Million $| Million $ p.c $ $ 
Aggregae Trade—concluded. 

PAlst |Switzerland. (14)890...2, . CAG... e. 636:1 883:5|(+)  247-41(+) 388-9] 168-24) 223-16 
Loisweden-(16)ierrccccvs scveseeeces eed: 445-9 854-0/(+) 408-1](4+) 91-5 79-49} 140-83 
Dav bnameCloed 8 a dock Bosaced. 640:7 821-7}(+) 181-0)(+) 28-2 26°35 22-29 
AO Sena TT) its. sa Go alar eeverds 379-1 801-5}(+)  422-4)(+) 111-2] 186-63) 232-21 
17 |Union of South Africa (18)......... : 330°4 704°6)(+) 374-2)(+) 113-2 48-30 93-47 
AS re spann(1926) (IS )E cota mm aettde kos 6 oe 456-2 559:-9}(+) 1038-7/(+) 22-7 22-87 25°49 
19° New-Zealand! (20)... [0.80 eee cl 206-2 442-2\(+) 236-0)(+) 114-4] 195-80) 309-87 

4\(+) 180°-3}(4+) 72-1] 101-57} 154-29 


BOs NOrway (LO) SRS, Yodo sa.2. SER 250-1 430- 


VISIBLE BALANCES OF TRADE OF PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD, 
CALENDAR YEARS 1913 AND 1927. 


(Countries arranged in order of Trade Balances.) 
Note.—Credit balance marked (+). Debit balance marked (—). 


Calendar Year, 1913. Calendar Year, 1927. 
Rank. Countries. Amount. |Per capital}Rank. Countries. Amount. [Per capita 
Million $ $ Million $ $ 
tT VUnited: States. ........ (+) 691-41(+) 7-13) 1 |United States......... (+) 680-41(+) 5-74 
2 wbritish Indias ..... <4: (+) 187-8}\+) 0-60) 2 |British India.......... (+) 265-51(+) 0-83 
Bl WATeentina:. .. 2 sec «teh (+) 59-0}(+) 6-78 8 |Canada............... (+) 151-7)(4+) 15-93 
4 |New Zealand........... (1) = 2:01) > 2-00) 28> lArgentina. 5.0.2. Os. (+) 147-2|(+) 14-22 
OP OWeC ene tte Cee oe (1) > 72 ON) at = 44s eh | Prancess-.d... ex eneees (+) 92-9}(+) 2-28 
Ge ESLAZUe ek PE ES eoicea e (—) 11-3}(—) 0-46 6) Brazier Soot ee. (+) 44-1)(+) 1-19 
TemUAOStTAliAe:. 3.68 « fosiek (—) 16-6/(—) 3-51 7 |Union of South Africa.| (+) 18-3]/(+) 2-43 
S | Denmark). 8 oo... 5 (—) 87-51(—) 13-51]) 8 |New Zealand......... (+) 15-3](+) 10-73 
DN NOT WAN cc. cstic cee ook (—) 45-91(—) 18-60] 9 |Sweden............... (+) 9-81(+) 1-61 
TQM SPAM sesh ke rec ae es (—) 48-0}(—) 2-41)) 10 |Denmark............. (—) 29-31(—) 8-49 
EPeMUApANTS.... ore eee (—) 49-81(—) 0-95)| 11 |Belgium.............. (—) 68-4|(—) 8-68 
12 |Union of South Africa..|(—) 62-6/(—) 9-00] 12 |Norway.............. (-) 78-6}(—) 28-19 
13 |Switzerland............ (—) 105-1|(—). 27-80 18 |Spain................. (—) 79:°3/(—) 3-61 
jameiGermany. 6 6.3 (—) 160-4)\—) 2-42) 14 |Japan................. (—) 87-5|(—) 1-41 
USS IEG) Batra ee sae ee emt (—) 193-4](—) 25-50) 15 |Australia............. (—)  100-6/(—) 16-30 
16) [Ttaly.......; Rieter ecto o ate (—) 218-9}(—) 6-31]| 16 |Switzerland...... (—)  104-1}(—) 26-30 
OAM (CES ¥6 Cae cere we (—).222-9)t—) 29-61), AZ Adtaly... ou... eye cast \—)  244-81(—) 6:05 
18 |France........ Oca Mel (—) 297-41(—) 7-51}) 18 |Netherlands.......... (—) 260-4)(—) 34-14 
18 |Netherlands............ (—) 335-61(—) 54-62] 19 |Germany............. (—)  934-0)(—) 14°77 
20 !United Kingdom....... (—) 651-71(—) 14-61" 20 |United Kingdom...... (—) 1,884-5!(—) 41-67 


Canada’s Share in World Import Trade.—Canada has made remarkable 
progress since 1913 in the expansion of her export trade in the world’s markets. 
The following table of imports of principal countries shows that in 1913 the 
value of the total imports into the 26 leading countries listed amounted to 
$16,900,600,000, whereas in 1926 the value of imports for the same countries 
amounted to $25,037,600,000, the increase during the thirteen years amounting 
to $8,137,000,000. During the same period, however, imports into the identical 
countries from Canada increased from $346,300,000 to $1,100,600,000 or by $754,- 
‘800,000. From 1913 to 1926 total imports into these countries increased only 
about 48 p.c., whereas imports from. Canada increased about 218 p.c. In 1913 
Canada’s share of the total imports into the 26 countries was practically 2 p.c., 
while for the year 1926 it was about 43 p.c. From 1913 to 1926 Canada’s share of 
the total imports into the principal world markets increased as follows:—British 
West India Colonies from 9-2 to 19-2 p.c.; United States from 8-1 to 11-0 p.c.; 
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New Zealand from 2-1 to 7-1 p.c.; United Kingdom from 4:4 to 5-7 p.c.; Switzer- 
land from 1-0 to 4-5 p.c.; Japan from 0-3 to 2:8 p.c.; Germany from 0-6 to 2-7 p.c.; 
and Australia from 1-3 to 2-8 p.c. 


CANADA’S SHARE IN IMPORTS OF PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES. 
(Years ended Dec. 31, 1918, 1925 and 1926.) 


Nore.—Values in Millions of Dollars. 


Canada’s Share 


Countries. Total Imports. Imports from Canada. of Imports. 
1913. 1925. 1926. 1913. 1925. 1926. 1913. ; 1925. | 1926. 
. $ $ $ $ $ $ p.c. | p.c. | p.c. 
Beleium eee ee 894-¢ 846-4 774-2 5+7 19-6 18-2)/0 02 6uee2e3 2-4 
Denmaricy ease 208 -3 407-6 395-8 0:3 6-2 3°4) 0-13) 1:5 0:9 
TANCE sae! face. ee 1,625-3 2,097-7 1, 928-8 3-6 16-2 12-S| 0-23] 0-8 0:7 
Germanys. tee 2, 563-3 2,957-9] 2,368-3 15-3 38-5 62-¢] 0-6 | 1-3 | 2-7 
tal vie. ple ares 703-6 1,042-3 1,015-2 2°8 17-1 24-4) 0-4 1-6 2-4 
Netherlands........ 1,575-0 986-5 978-7 3-8 14-4 12-3] 0-23) 1-5 13 
INOIWavate eee 148-0 248 -0 241-3 0-2 7-4 5:3] 0-13] 3-0 2-24 
Spain Mel ae 252-1 322-1 319-6 1-7 2°6 0-6) 0-7 0-8 0-2 
Siwedenees see cn ane 226-¢ 385-8 399-5 0-1 4-4 2-4) 0-02] 1-1} 0-6 
Switzerland......... 370-5 509-4 466-0 3-8 17-9 Palo IEEE) Bice 4-5 
United Kingdom.... 3, 207-9 5,641-1 5, 437-5 143-2 343-5 311-7) 4-4 6-1 5:7 
British West India 
Coloniesteere eran: Bore 100-4 99-6 5-1 18-2 19-1} 9-2 | 18-1 | 19-2 
Cuba eee eee 140-1 295-0 260-8 1-8 6-6 TOE LORI oe ie lb, ory 
IMexiCOMeEe nee 95-9 195-5 190-6 0-2 1-6 3-1} 0-2] 0-8 1-6 
United States....... 1,756-9| 4,136-8] 4,333-9 142-1 454-2 475-9} 8-1] 11-0 | 11-0 
INGLE, cong eoooe. 406-6 846-2 793-7 1-6 4-3 * 8-9) 0-4] 0-5 1-1 
Brazil vee 0 en ee 326-0 420-3 387-6 1-3 5-4 7-1] 0-4 1:3 1-9 
(Chile pattems or 120-3 148-8 157-3 - 0-1 0-2 - | 0-03] 0-14 
RET epee een Ree ee 29-6 88-8 95-1 - 0-4 1-0 —-| 0:5 1-0 
British India........ 594-1 814-4 864-6 0-1 3-9 5-9} 0-03] 0-5 | 0-7 
hina She es 843-5 sae 428 -0 796-2 854-4 1-4 6-1 18-3} 0-3 | 0-8 | 2-1 
JADA A creep ok 363-3 1,037-7 1,085-7 0-9 15-3 30-1} 0-3 1-5) | 2°85 
Australiarre ere 370-6 702-3 753 °4 4-7 18-3 21-0} 1-3 2:6 | 2-8 
New Zealand....... 104-1 249-6 237-9 2-2 19-1 16-7] 2-1 Wee | ed 
vp tp ce ee 137-6 287-6 258-8 0-1 0-2 0-1} 0-1 0-02} 0-03 
Union of South 
Airicasel eee ere 196-5 305-8 339-3 4-3 11-3 10-9) 22s | sian emer 
Total above twenty- 
six countries.......} 16,900-6] 25,870-1| 25,037-6 346-3 1,052-7 1,100-6] 2-03) 4:1] 4:4 


Subsection 9.—Main Historical Tables and Tables showing Current Trends 
in External Trade. 


In this subsection are assembled in summary form the main tables of Canadian 
trade since Confederation, while the figures of trade in the latest years are given in 
greater detail by countries and commodities. Tables 1 to 9 inclusive are of a 
historical character, while Tables 10 and 11 give in summary and Tables 12 and 13 
in detailed form our exports and imports for the four latest fiscal years. In Table 14 
imports are divided into dutiable and free and exports into Canadian and foreign 
produce. Table 15 analyses our trade in the latest year by main groups of origin 
and degrees of manufacture. Table 16 classifies that trade according to purpose. 
Table 17 gives trade by provinces and customs ports, and Table 18 by tariffs. Tables 
19 and 20 deal with our imports and exports by countries in the last five years, while 
Table 21 shows the value of our imports and exports transported via the United 
States. Tables 22 to 33 show by commodities our principal imports from and 
exports to the more important trading countries other than the United Kingdom 
and the United States; our trade with these latter is exhaustively dealt with in 
Tables 12 and 13. 
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AGGREGATE EXTERNAL TRADE OF CANADA 1905-1928 


Notre—The figures at the side of the chart are in millions of dollars. Each vertical line represents 
one year%from 1905 to 1928, and eaci horizontal line rep:esents 100 million dollars from zero to 2,60 
millions. See page 494 for figures. 
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/ 
1.—Aggregate External Trade of Canada, 1868-1928. 
Nk: of 
a mports 
: eS ee Exports oF MERCHANDISE.! for Home 

Fiscal ? Consumption. 

Years eH = Ry aut ae 
: anadian oreign Merchan- 
Dutiable. Free. Total Prods Piodras Total ise); 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

1868. 43, 655, 696 23,434, 463 67,090,159 48,504, 899 4,196,821 52,701,720] 119,791,879 
1869. 41,069,342 22,085,599 63,154, 941 52,400, 772 8,855, 801 56,256,573) 119,411,514 
ESTO; oe 45,127,422 21,774, 652 66,902,074 59,043,590 6,527, 622 65,571,212) 132,473,286 
1871 60,094, 362 24,120,026 84, 214, 388 57, 630, 024 9,853, 244 67,483,268} 151,697,656 
AST 2E ae 68,276, 157 36,679,210} 104,955,367 65, 831,083 12,798, 182 78,629,265} 183,584,632 
US {Sass 71,198,176 53,310,953} 124,509, 129 76, 538, 025 9,405,910 85,943,935] 210,453,064 
1874. 76, 232,530 46,948,357) 123,180,887 76,741, 997 10,614,096 87,356,093] 210,536,980 
1875 78,138,511 39,270,057] 117,408,568 69,709, 823 4; 48tel9 76,847,142] 194,255,710 
1876. 60, 238, 297 32,274,810 92,513,107 72,491,437 7,234,961 79,726,398] 172,239,505 
1877. 60,916,770 33, 209, 624 94,126,394 68, 030, 546 7,111,108 75,141,654} 169,268,048 
TSTSORe 59, 773,059 80, 622, 812 90,395, 851 67,989,800 11,164,878 79,154,678] 169,550,529 
1879. 55, 426, 836 23 , 275, 683 78,702,519 62,431,025 8,355, 644 70,786,669] 149,489,888 
T8805 ec. 54, 182, 967 15, 717,575 69,900, 542 72,899, 697 13, 240, 006 86,139,703} 156,040,245 
1881 71,620, 725 18, 867, 604 90, 488,329 83,944,701 13 SOR 7 97,319,818] 187,808,147 
18825) 85, 757, 433 25,387,751} 111,145,184 94,137,657 7,628,453} 101,766,110} 212,911,294 
TS8oeeee 91,588,339 30,273,157] 121,861,496 87,702,431 9,751,773 97,454,204] 219,315,700 
1884..... 80,010, 498 25,962,480] 105,972,978 79, 833 , 098 9,389,106 89,222,204) 195,195,182 
1885. 73,269, 618 26, 486, 157 99,755,775 79,1381, 735 8,079,646) 87,211,381} 186,967,156 
1886 70, 658,819 25,333,318 95,992,137 77, 756, 704 7,438,079 85,194,783] 181,186,920 
1887 78, 120, 679 26,986,531] 105,107,210 80, 960, 909 8,549,333 89,510,242) 194,617,452 
1888. 69, 645, 824 31,025,804} 100,671, 628 81,382,072 8, 808,394 90,185,466) 190,857,094 
1889 74,475, 139 34,623,057) 109,098,196 80, 272, 456 6,938, 455 87,210,911) 196,309,107 
1890 77,106,286} 34,576,287) 111,682,573) 85,257,586 9,051,781} 94,300,567; 205,991,940 
1S91S.c-. 74,536,036] 36,997,918] 111,533,954} 88,671, 738 8,798, 631 97,470,369} 209,004,323 
USO2e oe. 69,160, 737 45,999,676} 115,160,413 99, 032, 466 13,121,791} 112,154,257} 227,314,670 
1893 69,873,571 45,297,259} 115,170,830] 105,488,798 8,941,856} 114,430,654) 229,601,484 
1894. 62,779,182 46,291,729); 109,070,911] 103,851,764 11,833,805) 115,685,569) 224,756,480 
1895. 58,557, 655 42,118,236) 100,675,891} 102,828,441 6,485,043} 109,313,484} 209,989,375 
1896. 67,239,759 38,121,402} 105,361,161) 109,707,805 6,606,738} 116,314,543] 221,675,704 
1897..... 66, 220, 765 40,397,062} 106,617,827] 123,632,540 10,825,163} 134,457,703} 241,075,530 
1898. 74, 625,088 51,682,074) 126,307,162) 144,548, 662 14,980,883} 159,529,545) 285,836,707 
1899. 89,433,172 59,989,244] 149,422,416] 137,360,792}. 17,520,088} 154,880,880} 304,303,296 
1900..... 104,346,795] 68,304,881] 172,651,676] 168,972,301 14,265,254| 183,237,555) 355,889,231 
1901s... : 105,969,756} 71,961,163) 177,930,919] 177,431,386) 17,077,757) 194,509,143] 372,440,062 
1902 118, 657,496 78,080,308) 196,737,804] 196,019,763 13,951,101] 209,970,864) 406,708,668 
1903 soe 136,796,065 88,298,744] 225,094,809} 214,401,674 10,828,087) 225,229,761) 450,324,570 
1904. 148, 909,576 94,999,839] 243,909,415) 198,414,439 12,641,239] 211,055,678} 454,965,093 
1905. 150,928,787} 101,035,427) 251,964,214; 190,854,946 10,617,115) 201,472,061) 453,436,275 
1906. 173,046,109} 110,694,171} 283,740,280] 235,483,956 11,173,846} 246,657,802) 530,398,082 
19072 152,065, 529 98,160,306] 250,225,835| 180,545,306 11,541,927) 192,087,283} 442,313,068. 
T9085 ce 218,160,047! 134,380,832] 352,540,879] 246, 960,968 16,407,984] 268,368,952} 615,909,831 
1909. 175,014,160) 113,580,036} 288,594,196) 242,603,584 17,318, 782| 259,922,366} 548,516,562 
1910 227,264,346) 143,053,853] 370,318,199] 279,247,551 19,516,442} 298,768,993} 669,082,192 
1911 282,723,812} 170,000,791|° 452,724,603) 274,316,553 15,683,657} 290,000,210} 742,724,813 
1912 335,304,060} 187,100,615] 522,404,675) 290,223,857 17,492,294) 307,716,151} 830,120,826. 
1913 441,606,885} 229,600,349] ~671,207,234| 355,754,600 21,313,755| 377,068,355|1,048, 275,589 
1914 410,258,744) 208,935,254) 619,193,998] 431,588,439 23,848,785] 455,437, 224/1,074, 631, 222 
LOT Core 279,792,195) 176,168,713) 455,955,908) 409,418,836 52,023,673] 461,442,509) 917,398,417 
1916 289,366,527) 218,834,607) 508,201,134] 741,610,638) 37,689,432) 779,300,070}1, 287,501,204 
1917 461, 733,609] 384,717,269] 846,450,878]1, 151,375, 768 27,835,332)/1, 179,211, 100}2, 025, 661, 978. 
LOS eae. 542,341,522] 421,191,056] 963,532,578]1, 540, 027, 788 46,142, 004]1, 586, 169, 792/2, 549, 702,370 
LOL Oe one 526,494,658] 393,217,047) 919,711, 705}1, 216, 443, 806 52,321, 479)1, 268, 765, 285|2, 188, 476, 990. 
1920. 693,655,165} 370,872, 958}1, 064, 528, 123]1, 239,492,098]  47,166,611)1, 286, 658, 709|2,351, 186, 832 
TOZ Tee 847,561,406} 392,597,476]1, 240, 158, 882]1, 189,163,701}  21,264,418]1, 210, 428, 119]2, 450, 587,001 
1922. 495,626,323] 252,178,009] 747,804,332] 740,240,680} 13,686,329] 7538,927,009/1, 501, 731,341 
1923. 537,258,732] 265,320,462] 802,579,244) 931,451,443 13,844,394] 945,295, 837/1, 747,875, 081 
1924. 591,299,094] 302,067,773} 893,366, 867/1,045,351,056] 13,412, 241/1,058, 763, 297/1, 952, 130, 164 
1925325... 516,014,455] 280,918,082} 796, 932,537)1,069, 067,353 12, 294, 290)1, 081,361, 643/1, 878, 294, 180 
1926. 583,051,670} 344,277,062] 927,328, 732]1,315,355,791| 18,344,346)1,328, 700, 137|2, 256, 028, 869) 
1927. 659,897,013} 370,995, 492}1, 030, 892, 505/1, 252, 157, 506 15,415, 6361, 267,573, 142/2, 298, 465, 647 
1928.. 710,050,228’ 398,906, 2381, 108, 956, 466/1, 228, 207, 606 22,248, 691'1, 250, 456, 29712, 359, 412, 763 


1 Including exports to the United States estimated ‘‘short’’ in the years 1868-1900. 


2 Nine months. 


RATIO OF EXPORTS TO IMPORTS 
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2.—Ratio of Experts to Imports and Value per Capita of Exports, Imports and Total 
Trade, 1868-1928. 


Fiscal years. 


Excess of 
imports 
entered 
for 
consump- 
‘tion over 
total 
exports. 


$ 
14,388,439 
6,898,368 
1,330,862 


18, 984,740 
11,241,178 


12,544,394 
10, 797,354 


32,853, 737 
50, 492, 153 
37,082,478 
58, 138, 602 
89,171,927 
28,671,830 
71,554, 200 


162,724,393 
214, 688,524 
294,138,879 
163, 756,774 


29,730, 763 


Excess of 
total 
exports 
over 
imports 
entered 
for con- 
sumption. 


16, 239,161 
6,831, 489 


[Jee Hi a Wot ef Fe Ta 


6, 614, 658 
8, 637,593 
10, 453 , 382 
27,839,876 
33, 222,383 
5, 458, 464 
10,585,879 


16,578, 224 
13, 233, 060 
134, 952 


5,486, 601 
271,098, 936 
332,760, 222 
622, 637,214 
349, 053, 580 
222,130,586 


6,122, 677 
142,716,593 
165,396, 430 
284,429, 106 
401,371,405 
236, 680, 637 
141,499, 831 


Percent- 
age rate 
of total 
exports 
to 
imports 
entered 
for con- 


sumption. 


Estimated 
population. 


Value per capita of— 


Se eee ee ee 


oO. 
3,372,000 
3,413,000 
3,454,000 


3,518,000 
3,611,000 
3, 668, 000 
3,825,000 
3,887,000 
3,949,000 
4,013,000 
4,079,000 
4,146,000 
4,215,000 


4,337,000 
4,384,000 
4,433,000 
4,485,000 
4,539,000 
4,589,000 
4,638,000 
4,688,000 
4,740,000 
4,793,000 


4,844,000 
4,889,000 
4,936,000 
4,984, 000 
5,034,000 
5,086, 000 
5, 142,000 
5,199,000 
5,259, 000 
5,322,000 


5, 403,000 
5,532,000 
5, 673,000 
5,825,000 
5, 992,000 
6,171,000 
6,302,000 
6,491,000 
6,695,000 
6,917,000 


7,206, 643 
7,365, 205 
7,527,208 
7,692, 832 
7,862,078 
8,035,584 
8,180, 160 
8,328,382 
8,478, 546 
8,631,475 


8,788, 483 
8,908,550 
9,028,240 
9,150, 940 
9,268, 700 
9,389, 693 
9,519, 220 
9, 658.000 


Exports Total Total 
chee imports. | trade.? 
$ $ $ 
14-38 19-90 34-28 
15-35 18-50 33°85 
17-09 19-37 36°46 
16-38 23-94 40-32 
18-23 29-06 47-29 
20-87 33-94 54-81 
20-06 32-20 52-26 
17-93 30-21 48-14 
18-36 23-43 41-79 
16-97 23-45 40-42 
16-67 22-16 38-83 
15-06 18-98 34-04 
17-29 16-58 33°87 
19-36 20-86 40-22 
21-47 25°35 46-82 
19-78 27-49 47-27 
17-80 23 -63 41-43 
17-43 21-98 39-41 
16-94 20-92 37-86 
17-46 22-66 40-12 
17-36 21-47 38-83 
16-94 23 -02 39°96 
17-79 23-30 41-09 
18-31 23-02 41-33 
20-26 23-55 43-81 
21-37 23-33 44-70 
20-84 21-88 42-72 
20-43 20-00 40-43 
21-57 20-72 42-29 
24-04 20-73 44-77 
27-80 24-29 52-09 
26-12 28-41 54-53 
31-75 32-44 64-19 
32-84 33-13 65-97 
35-43 35°56 70-99 
37-79 39-68 77°47 
34:06 41-87 75-93 
31-85 42-05 73-90 
38-16 45-98 84-14 
28-65 39-70 68-35 
38-05 54-31 92-36 
36-24 43-10 79-34 
40-37 53°54 93-91 
38-06 62-82 100-88 
39-40 70-93 110-33 
47-26 89-17 136-43 
56-10 80-49 136-59 
52-08 57-99 110-07 
92-29 63 -24 155-53 
140-75 103-48 244-23 
184-91 115-69 300-60 
143-48 108-48 251-96 
143-61 123 -34 266-95 
135-31 141-11 276-42 
83-09 83-94 167-03 
103-17 88-90 192-07 
114-23 97-63 211-86 
115-34 85,98 201-32 
140-08 98-76 238-84 
131-54 108-30 239-84 
127-17 114-82 241-99 


1 Nine months. 


2 Not including exports of foreign produce. 
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EXTERNAL TRADE 


3.—Movement of Coin and Bullion, 1868-1928. 


Nore.—Up to 1919 ‘‘silver bullion in bars, blocks, ingots, drops, sheets and plates, unmanufactured’’, was 


included in ‘‘coin and bullion’, but since that time it has been regarded as ‘‘merchandise’’. 


figures from 1899 have been revised in accordance with the new arrangement. 


Total 
Fiscal years. imports. 
$ 
LS GSreae eee ee were ene oe 4,895,147 
TS GOES 55: Ae MES See eeect vo cetera 4,247, 229 
DSO ean acs ae ee ee LA: See ee ee 4,335,529 
AS Rived «pac pveeeeets eaters See Ne 2,733,094 
RSPR ies ered ete Siar bn ithe, ae et 2,753,749 
ASS MR oe Se Ra he eee ae 3,005,465 
TLS Gee Nc aC Re ee gee. Seng te: 4, 223 , 282 
S250 SR, eRe CRA OE ene 2,210,089 
ES 7 ORE ok. ee eer eh aie 2,220, 111 
1 CMa aA GRE ek tS Bee & ne Ps 2,174,089 
1S7S% 2 5. een: ere 803,726 
TST OM a tb SS sae, 1, 639, 089 
If oto OE REAM PRIA “enh eae aOR Ay a/ate 1,881,807 
LESSON Aner Sd SA en ope a LPR 2 
USSD 2 iP Re SAS SNES 3, Oy ee 1,508, 743 
SSB 2... a tc eee et te ieee ate it 2omO2 
1 PII UF Ser AEN OPH oe 0 RS 2,207, 666 
ASSo eo eee eee Vee a. eee 2,954, 244 
USSGLE OL...) Re eta ds See eee: 3,610,557 
WS Site ors, «6. ae eM eae ete eons area ae Le Ralls) 
SSSite hd eee ees ae 2,175,472 
LS SOR re eee ae et ee wee 975, 201 
TSOOMe bess gee Means eae ec 1,083,011 
TEST Ls RRR sesh i Pee Gee Srey chee 1,811,170 
tA RO Me ci oR ARSC RED Ciek.y, Me Acc 1,818, 530 
SOS RS & <: ca ae Gockel nea: 6,534, 200 
AS OA AN es 1c: NERC At ree ote 4,023,072 
noo SRN ik an. ene 9 pels: oo hea 4,576, 620 
SOG aris eee EA ee 5, 226,319 
DS OTME cn ac Ree rrrnk: eae: 4,676,194 
TOU oR, Beccles ty cd Ae en et 4,390,844 
TS OGM? <5 Mee Coast Meee 4,629,177 
POOO Se. Lee eee Peek Se ae 8,152, 640 
LOOMS os. Ree eee 3,307,069 
1O02, sec cae bake. ee ee ee 6,053, 791 
DOO SAG: ©: RR eR ih. SS ee 8,695, 707 
GOATS ok WA See ee > Seca 7,554,917 
TOS. 5. ce eee 9,961,340 
1OOGET eck Re ch 6, 670, 527 
LOOT (OemiOss) eee Ries doarea een 7,029,047 
QOS 8 ARE hati eae 5, 887, 737 
GOODS os LORE Re oa: Ae Ae eee 9,611,761 
TOO ReMi oa oae otha eet as. o aot nos 5,514,817 
LODE ore oh aes ats s. S cite anaes 0),.226), 415 
1) DAR BAe Scot E iGo ie Soe Casicts 25,077,515 
LC eRe ene MEAT AME «Sy bo oers 4,309,811 
LODGES Toth eae ett. Gee ae, 14,498,451 
VON GSE &.. GRR eee nent: Sey eee. 131, 483,396 
VOWS. Acc. 2 ee eee eee. Sea. 33,876, 227 
TOUTE: 3b Geer. << ee eee 26, 986, 548 
UO SOS SOM rn Ae CAAT BAL oee 11,290,341 
AGL OURS & 2 eee Renin ptt Meee arte - 
TOQO Re s..cbe ee Seles ck: Sea 50, 463, 494 
DAR Sid rehash et teint, tas ACR eed 7,218,775 
Te PRA Lie eee inh n ok bem 4,788,246 
OD Bear eRe tte ena. 26,455, 231 
LODE A: 36 Se Ay, See. 3,496, 705 
1 O25iet ks. ctee Retr ae hi be, tahoe eer: 4,142,292 
O26 AEA Rite ate k Ly Renee eee 51, 437, 859 
WOO TEe bc cb PR Acid eee 46, 086, 458 
LOZ Se « halen eee AE ee 31,308, 807 


Canadian. 


1,039, 837 
1,240, 037 


129,328 
306, 447 
309, 459 
310,006 
256,571 
207, 532 
327, 298 
1,045, 723 
1,101,245 
1,670,068 


Sm) Ps TN fe ee; (ei | 


1,219 
667 

315 

86, 087 
290, 281 


42,521,619 
2,948, 353 
45,880, 408 
2,011,391 
3,008, 960 


The 

Exports. Total im- 

ports and 

exports of 

Foreign. Total. coin and 

bullion. 

$ $ $ 

4, 866,168 9,761,315 
~ 4,218, 208 8,465,437 
- 8,002,278 12,337, 807 
- 6, 690, 350 9,423,444 
- 4,010,398 6, 764, 147 
~ 3,845, 987 6, 851, 452 
= 1,995, 835 6,219,117 
- 1,039,837 3,249, 926 
- 1, 240,037 3,460, 148 
733,739 733,739 2,907,828 
168, 989 168, 989 972,715 
704,586 704, 586 2,343,675 
Delano We this, 3, 653, 562 
971,005 971,005 2,094, 280 
371,093 371, 093 1,874, 836 
631, 600 631, 600 1,907,123 
2,184,292 2,184, 292 4,391, 958 
2,026, 980 2,026, 980 4,981,224 
56,531 56,531 3, 667, 088 
5,569 5,569 537,787 
17,534 17,534 2,193,006 
1,978, 256 1,978, 256 2,553,507 
2,439, 782 2,439,782 | 3,022,499 
817,599 946, 927 2,758,097 
1,502,671 1,809,118 3,627, 648 
3,824, 239 4,133, 698 10, 667, 898 
1,529,374 1,839,380 5, 862, 452 
4,068, 748 4,235,319 8,901,939 
4,491,777 4,699,309 9, 925, 628 
Dalloomzog 3,492,550 8,168, 744 
335 MT 2S) 4,623,138 9,013, 982 
2,914,780 4,016,025 8, 645, 202 
6, 987,100 8,657,168 16,809, 808 
1,978,489 1,978, 489 5, 285,558 
1,669, 422 1, 669, 422 UO Os: 
619, 963 619, 963 9,315, 670 
2,465,557 2,465,557 10,020,474 
1,844,811 1,844,811 11,806,151 
9, 928, 828 9, 928,828 16,549,355 
13,189,964 13,189,964 20,219,011 
16, 637, 654 16, 637, 654 22,525,391 
1,589,791 1,589,793 11,201,554 
2,594,536 2,594,536 8, 109, 353 
7,196,155 7,196, 155 16, 422,870 
7,601,099 7,601,099 32,678, 614 
16,163, 702 16, 163, 702 20,473,513 
23,559, 485 23,560,704 38,059,155 
29,365,701 29,366,368 160, 849, 764 
103,572,117 108,572, 432 137, 448, 659 
196, 460, 961 196, 547,048 223 , 533,596 
3, 2015122 3,491, 403 14, 781, 744 
- 50,045,396 100,508, 890 
- 34, 184, 673 41,403,448 
- 23,337,001 28,125,577 
- 27,548,866 54,004,097 
12,924,211 25,445, 830 28, 942,535 
1,971, 620 4,919,973 9, 062, 265 
25, 242,303 CARI22) 741 122,560,570 
43,040,819 45,052,210 91,138, 668 
58,878, 007 61, 886, 967 93,195,774 


1 No record for 1919 imports and exports. 


EXPORT AND IMPORT CUSTOMS REVENUE 


4. 
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Duties collected on Exports, 1868-1892, and on Imports for Home Consumption, 


1868-1928, with Percentage of Expense of Collection to Gross Customs Revenue 
Collected, 1868-1928. 


Norn.—Duties on exports were not collected after the year 1892. 


The figures in this table are the gross 


figures of duties collected; the net national revenue from customs taxation, because of the drawbacks paid 
where commodities on which duties have been collected are afterwards exported in a more highly manu- 
For statistics of net customs revenue see Table of Revenue 
Receipts in Chapter X XI on Public Finance. 


factured state, is considerably smaller. 


Percentage Percentage 

Duties Duties of Expense Duties Duties of Expense 
Fiscal Years.| collected collected [of Collection]! Fiscal Years. | collected collected _|of Collection 

on. on to Gross on on to Gross 

Exports. Imports. Customs Exports. Imports. Customs 

; Revenue. Revenue. 

$ $ p.c. $ $ p.c. 
USGS RA 02 cs 17, 986 8,801, 446 5-99 || 1881......... 8,141 18,492, 645 3°87 
TEGO. Sek 2 14, 408 8, 284,507 WSOOWMISS2. 8 oes. 8,810 21,700,028 3:33 
US7O. Sek ee 37,912 ; 9,425,028 BA 1h BUSBS2 os aS 9, 756 23, 162;553 3:26 
1S ieee ec. 36, 066 11,807,590 APOIGEUSS4 ek Saete. 8,515 20,156, 448 3°96 
LS H2) Beek okra 24,809 13, 020, 684 AS OAGNOUSS oct aeteee « 12,305 19,121,254 4-14 
Se Re a 20,152 12,997,578 AS SORLSSGie Late 20,726 19,427,398 4-10 
SE hes, a eee 14,565 14, 407,318 AMD DME SOc obuiew : 31,397 22,438,309 3°64 
SHE tae ares. 7,248 15,354,139 4-44) 1888......... EPA LSE 22,187,869 3°81 
TS 7G 28 ohh... 4,500 12,828,614 56 Ua ASSO en Poe 42,207 23, (AZ SLT 3-62 
1h dy 4,103 12,544,348 DON ESO OS ohare ce 93, 674 23, 921, 234 3-63 
UST Sia fon 4,161 12,791,532 BeOS) 1891, 8.6.88. 64, 803 23,416, 266 3-83 
1 oar ai en 4,272 12, 935, 269 OE SOR ILS OQGe* ten - 108 20,550,474 4-39 
ASSO sees yeh. 8,896 14,129, 953 5-04 

Percentage Percentage Percentage 

Duties of Expense Duties of Expense Duties of Expense 
Fiscal | collected |ofCollection|| Fiscal | collected |of Collection) Fiscal collected |of Collection 

Years on to Gross || Years. on to Gross || Years. on to Gross 

Imports. Customs Imports. Customs Imports. Customs 

Revenue. Revenue. Revenue. 

$ p.c. $ p.c. $ p.c. 
T8985 eh0 21,161,711 4-26 || 1905...| 42,024,340 3°49 || 1917...] 147,631,455! 2-54 
1894..... | 19,379,822 4-75 || 1906...| 46,671,101 3-31 || 1918...] 161,595, 6291 2-51 
1895 ).6:-)01: 17,887, 269 5-13 Rs . 40,290,172 3-04 || 1919...} 158,046,334! “3213 
9 mos. 

18968 ee 20,219,037 4-43 || 1908...) 58,331,074 3-30 |} 1920...) 187,524,182} 2-49 
1SO7 seas 19,891,997 4-73 || 1909...}| 48,059, 792 4-15 |} 1921...| 179,667, 6831 3°36 
1898..... 22, 157,788 4-37 || 1910...| 61,024, 239 3-31 || 1922...} 121,487,394} 3-22 
TBO. ce, 25,734, 229 4-02 || 1911...] 73,312,368 2-98 || 1923...| 183,803,370} 2-58 
1900..... 28, 889, 110 Ora We1912. | S7PoCOR08e 2-78 || 1924...] 135,122,345 2-49 
1901s 4.5; 29,106, 980 3-86 || 1913...|115, 063, 688 2-74 || 1925 +4 120, 222, 454 3-09 
#1902. <.% 32, 425,532 3-62 || 1914...|107, 180,578 3-59 1926... 143, 933,111 2-83 
1903 secu 37,110,355 3°31 || 1915...] 79,205,9101 4-77 || 1927.. 158, 966,367 2-66 
1904. a. 40,954,349 3:31 || 1916...|103,940,1011 3-55 || 1928...| 171,872, 768 3°09 


1 Includes war tax. 
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5.—Exports to the United Kingdom, to the United States and to other Countries 
of Merchandise, the Produce of Canada, 1868-1928. 


Fiscal Years. 


Exports to 


United 


Kingdom. 


17,905,808 
20,486,389 
22,512,991 


21,733,556 
25,223,785 
31,402,234 
35,769, 190 
34,199,134 
34,379,005 
39,491,671 
35,861,110 
29,393,424 
35,208,031 


42,637,219 
39,816,813 
39,538,067 
37,410,870 
36,479,051 
36, 694, 263 
38,714,331 
33, 648, 284 
33,504,281 
41,499,149 


43,243,784 
54,949,055 
58,409, 606 
60,878,056 
57,903,564 
62,717,941 
69,533,852 
93,065,019 
85,113,681 
96,562,875 


92,857,525 


100,347,345 
125,199,980 
110,120, 892 


97,114,867 


127,456,465 


98,691,186 


126,194,124 
126,384,724 
139, 482, 945 


132,156,924 
147, 240,413 
170,161,903 
215,253, 969 
186, 668,554 
451,852,399 
742,147,537 
845, 480,069 
540,750,977 
489,152,637 


312,844,871 
299,361,675 
379,067,445 
360,057,782 
395, 843, 433 
508,237,560 
446,872,851 
410,691,392 


Per cent Can. 
Exports to 
U.K. to total 
Can. Exports. 

(mdse.) 


—- | ee 
| 


Exports to 
United 
States. 


25,349,568 
26,717,656 
30,361,328 


29,164,358 
32,871,496 
36,714,144 
33,195,805 
27,902,748 
30,080,738 
24,326,332 
24,381,009 
25,491,356 
29,566,211 


34,038,431 
45,782,584 
39,513,225 
34,332,641 
35,566,810 
34,284,490 
35, 269,922 
40,407,483 
39,519,940 
36,213,279 


37, 743, 430 
34,666,070 
37,296,110 
32,562,509 
35,603, 863 
37,789,481 
43,664,187 
38,989,525 
39,326,485 
57,996,488 


67,983,673 
66,567,784 
67,676,367 
66,856, 885 
70,426,765 
83,546,306 
62,180,439 
90,814,871 
85,334,806 
104,199,675 


104,115,823 
102, 041, 222 
139, 725,953 
163,372,825 
173,320, 216 
201,106, 488 
280,616,330 
417,233,287 
454,873,170 
464, 028,183 


542,322,967 
292,588, 643 
369,080, 218 
430,707,544 
417,417,144 
474, 987,367 
466,422,789 
478,003, 646 


Per cent Can. 
Exports to 
U.S. to total 
Can. Exports. 
(mdse.) 


Exports to 
Other 
Countries. 


5,249,523 
5,196, 727 
6,169,271 


6,732,110 
7,735,802 
8,421,647 
7,777,002 
7,607,941 
8,031, 694 
8,212,543 
7,747,681 
7,546,245 
8,125,455 


7,269,051 
8,538,260 
8,651,139 
8,089,587 
7,085,874 
6,777,951 
6,976,656 
7,326,305 
7, 248,235 
7,545,158 


7,684,524 
9,417,341 
9,783,082 
10,411,199 
9,321,014 
9,200,383 
10,434,501 
12,494,118 
12,920,626 
14,412,938 


16,590,188 
20,104,634 
21,435,327 
21,436, 662 
23,313,314 
24,481,185 
19,673,681 
29,951,973 
30,884,054 
35,564,931 


38,043,806 
40,942,222 
45,866,744 
52,961,645 
49,430,066 
88,651,751 
128,611,901 
277,314, 432 
220,819,659 
286,311,278 


333,995, 863 
148, 920,362 
183,303,780 
254,585, 730 
255,806, 766 
332,130,864 
338, 861, 866 
339,512,568 


Total 
Exports of 
Canadian 
Produce. 


48,504,899 
52,400, 772 
59,043,590 


57,630,024 
65,831,083 
76,538,025 
76,741,997 
69, 709, 823 
72,491,437 
68,030,546 
67,989,800 
62,431,025 
72, 899, 697 


83,944,701 
94,137,657 
87,702,431 
79,833,098 
79,131,735 
77,756,704 
80,960,909 
81,382,072 
80,272,456 
85,257,586 


88,671,738 
99,032,466 
105, 488,798 
103, 851,764 
102,828, 441 
109, 707, 805 
123,632,540 
144,548,662 
137,360,792 
168,972,301 


177,431,386 
196,019,763 
214,401,674 
198,414,439 
190, 854,946 
235,483,956 
180,545,306 
246,960,968 
242, 603,584 
279,247,551 


274,316,553 
290, 223,857 
355, 754,600 
431,588,439 
409,418, 836 
741,610, 638 
1,151,375, 768 
1,540, 027,788 
1,216,443, 806 
1,239, 492,098 


1,189, 163,701 
740,240,680 
931,451,443 

1, 045,351,056 

1,069, 067,353 

1,315,355, 791 

1,252, 157,506 

1, 228, 207, 606 . 


‘1 Nine months. 
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6.—Imports from the United Kingdom, from the United States and from other 
Countries of Merchandise entered for Home Consumption, 1868-1928. 


Fiscal Years. 


ee ae eas 


Pe SO rence: cere 


ee ee ees 


i a es 


a Ce rey 


aC a res 


a ec ce a rd 
ee erererecee 
ee as 


weet ee eto wee 


peer eres eres 
a a ee ed 


wee eee eee ee 


oe a ae ey 
a a ay 
oe a ey 


shee ee ee wees 


eC i ee a ed 


Per cent Per cent Total 
Imports from|Imports from|Imports from|Imports from|Imports from I tat 
Ce . to total A ee, ao to total C Other ey arhe oa 
ports. tates. mports. ountries. 6 
(mdse.) (mdse.) Consumption. 
p.c $ p.c $ $ 
56-1 22,660,132 33-8 6, 812, 702 67,090,159 
56-2 21,497,380 34-0 6,160,797 63,154,941 
56-1 21,697,237 32-4 7,667,742 66,902,074 
57-6 27,185,586 32-3 8,530, 600 84,214,388 
59-7 33, 741,995 32-1 9,004,118 104,955,367 
54-6 45,189,110 36-3 11,323,074 124,509, 129 
49-9 51,706, 906 42-0 10,049,574 123,180,887 
51-1 48,930,358 41-7 8,469,126 117,408,568 
43-8 44,099,880 47-7 7,933,974 92,513,107 
41-8 49,376,008 52-5 5,418, 765 94,126,394 
41-2 48,002, 875 53°1 5,140, 207 90,395,851 
39°3 42,170,306 53-6 5,564, 435 78,702,519 
48-3 28,193,783 40-3 7,942,320 69, 900, 542 
47-4 36,238, 701 40-6 11,264, 486 90, 488,329 
45-3 47,052,935 42-3 13,735,981 111,145,184 
42-4 55,147,243 45-3 15,034, 491 121, 861, 496 
39°6 49,785,888 47-0 14, 261, 969 105, 972,978 
40-1 45,576,510 45-7 14,147,817 99,755,775 
40-7 42,818,651 44.6 14,140,480 95,992,137 
42-6 44,795,908 42-6 15,569,952 105,107,210 
38-9 46,440, 296 46-1 15,063, 688 100,671,628 
38°7 50,029,419 45-9 16, 817,588 109,098, 196 
38°8 51,365, 661 46-0 17,039, 903 111, 682,573 
37-7 52,033,477 46-7 17,481,534 111,533,954 
35-7 51, 742,132 44-9 22,354,570 115,160,413 
36-9 52,339, 796 45-4 20,301, 694 115,170,830 
34-0 50, 746, 091 46-5 21,288,857 109,070,911 
30-9 50,179, 004 49-8 19,437,555 100,675,891 
31-2 53,529,390 50-8 19, 007, 266 105,361,161 
27-6 57,023,342 53-5 20,193, 297 106,617, 827 
25-4 74,824,923 59-2 19,438,778 126,307,162 
24-7 88,506, 881 59-2 23,948,983 149,422,416 
25-7 102, 224,917 59-2 26,146,718 172, 651,676 
24-1 107,377,906 60-3 27,732,679 177,930,919 
25-0 | 115,001,583 58-4 32,718,545 196,737,904 
26-2 129,071,197 57-3 37,230,574 225,094, 809 
25-3 143,329, 697 58-7 38, 854, 825 243,909,415 
24-0 | 152,778,576 60-6 38, 842, 934 251,964, 214 
24-4 169,256,452 59-6 45,299,913 283,740, 280 
25-8 | 149,085,577 59-5 36, 724,502 250,225, 835 
26-8 | 205,309, 803 58-2 52,813, 756 352,540, 879 
24-5 | 170,432,360 59-0 47,479, 236 288,594, 196 
25-8 | 218,004,556 58-9 56,976,585 370,318,199 
24-3} 275,824,265 60-8 66,965,585 452,724, 603 
22-4 331,384, 657 63-4 74,113,658 522,404,675 
20-7 | 436,887,315 65-0 95,577,275 671, 207, 234 
21-4 | 396,302,138 64-0 90, 821, 454. 619,193, 998 
19-8 | 297,142,059 65-2 68, 656, 645 455,955,908 
15-2 | 370,880,549 73-0 59,916, 224 508,201,134 
12-7 | 665,312,759 78-6 74,041,384 846, 450,878 
8-4] .792,894,957 82-3 89,313,338 963,532,578 
8-0 | 750,203,024 81-6 96,473,563 919,711,705 
11-9 | 801,097,318 75-3,| 187,068,174 | 1,064,528, 123 
17-3 | 856,176,820 69-0 | 170,008,500 | 1,240,158,882 
15-7} 515,958,196 |: 69-0 | 114,710, 793 747,804,332 
17-6 | 540,989,738 67-4 | 120,259,363 802,579, 244 
17-2 | 601,256,447 67-3] 188,528,730 893,366, 867 
19-0 | 509,780,009 64-0.| 136,068,582 796,932,537 
17-6 | 608,618,542 65-6 | 154,978,980 927,328,732 
15-9 | 687,022,521 66-6 | 179,930,919 | 1,030,892,505 . 
16-8 | 719,436,237 64-9 | 203,624,372 


United 
Kingdom. 


37,617,325 
35,496, 764 
37,537, 095 


48,498, 202 
62,209, 254 
67,996,945 
61,424,407 
60, 009, 084 
40,479,253 
39,331,621 
37,252,769 
30, 967, 778 
33, 764, 439 


42,885,142 
50,356, 268 
51,679, 762 
41,925,121 
40,031,448 
39,033, 006 
44,741,350 
39,167,644 
42,251,189 
43,277,009 


42,018,943 
41,063,711 
42,529,340 
37,035,963 
31,059,322 
32), 824,505 
29,401,188 
32, 043,461 
36,966,552 
44,280, 041 


42,820,334 
49,022,726 
58,793,038 
61, 724,893 
60,342,704 
69,183,915 
64,415,756 
94,417,320 
70,682,600 
95,337,058 


109,934, 753 
116,906,360 
138,742, 464 
132,070, 406 
90,157,204 
77,404,361 
107,096,735 
81,324,283 
73,035,118 
126,362,631 


213,973,562 
117,135,348 
141,330, 143 
153,586,690 
151,083,946 
163,731,210 
163,939,065 


185,895,857 © 


1,108,956; 466 


1 Nine months. 
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%.—Percentage Proportions of Imports from United Kingdom and United States 
respectively, to totals of dutiable and free in the 24 fiscal years 1905-1928. 


Nors.—For the years 1868 to 1904, see Canada Year Book, 1927-28, page 499. 


| United Kingdom. United States. 
: Dutiable 5 Dutiable 
: Dutiable Free Dutiable Free 
Viscal years. to total | to total che to total | to total i rg 
dutiable. free. imports. dutiable. free. imports. 
p.c. p.c.., p.c. p.c. p.c. DCs 

TOO BRR A PU be are fe ea ee nn tee 29-88 15-14 23-98 52-21 73-13 60-58 
LOOGREY ES shes ee Fee Bee le he High 30-40 15-03 24-42 51-74 71-90 59-59 
LOOTSAOM Onis eee eee ee ete. eek 32-05 16-04 25-79 51-93 71-28 50-50 
GOS eae AEC. 2o LM ey AAD ek RATT Bt ie 3 32-64 17-35 26-83 50-59 70-51 58-16 
TAO eee anit, 2h Suen A ARES BR Marae et 29-84 16-31 24-52 51-76 70-20 59-00 
LOTOS x eB So Fh EN? RRR gee cers eae 31-60 16-49 25-78 52-29 69-22 58-81 
LOUER Oe of thik DAS Se ene Am ye tae Go 29-82 15-05 24-34 54-14 72-05 60-84 
1 ie eae aera A BS BOI Ahk Sy else) 1 aa ae 26-69 14-72 22-42 58-72 71-74 73°37 
JOUSO Pos (Sek. ee ee ee Ue Rs: 24-47 13-43 20-71 62-57 69-78 65-03 
TODA Sa Pee CAA i a Ree REST EE bare coe 24-95 14-26 21-35 60-81 70-16 63-96 
LOTS RSE a 6 oe EUS OT RRR Che ea 8 24-31 12-61 19-79 60-27 72-85 65-13 
AOU ON ARRE AR 22 22h RTE ieee Re Pe RR 17-97 11-63 15-24 68-93 78-29 72-95 
LOU are AES 5 Vad eA ry PELE De Be Se 16-35 8-24 12-67 71-91 86-59 78-57 
LOTSA RF a re Ea ee MOD Le 10-70 5-54 8-45 79-61 86-29 82-27 
LQEOR ANY OY ck ob tr eacealaak Mee oat 9-50 5-90 7-97 79-10 84-74 81-50 
TOZOSE AN et Ene Sere ee eee eae ae 13-44 8-93 11-87 72-04 81-26 75-25 
LODTR SSE ote, pb PORES eee EA ey a) oe 20-07 11-17 17-25 64-19 79-51 69-04 
LOCO ER eked ox. bE PORES pele eae, eee Ole oS. 19-20 8-72 15-66 62-97 80-88 69-02 
TOD ee ee 0 DLR cian eee te Rican COIN 21-61 9-49 17-61 61-85 78-66 67-41 
NQDAR ee 0 sag, MN DR Beta it ke cto 21-32 9-12 17-19 60-20 81-21 67°30 
TOQR BaP be Pa Re Se Re RD Ee, “apes co 24-16 9-40 18-96 55-62 79-36 64-00 
UO oe ot IER ek AL ay 3 chy ava Sota, <u 22-83 8-89 17-65 57-97 78-94 65-76 
|e eR aad eee AG ek) ae eae ee 20-44 7-81 15-90 59-52 79-53 66-73 
TO2R Ls Babe FCA cee rere me Miia A 21-13 8-98 16-76 58-59 | 76:06 64-87 


8.—Average ad valorem Rates of Duty collected on Dutiable and Total Imports from 
United Kingdom, United States and all Countries in the 61 fiscal years 1868-1928. 


U.K. USS. All Countries. UAE US. All Countries 
Duti- Duti- Duti- Duti- Duti- Duti- 
Years. | able eS able he able Rea Years. | able on able poet able te 
im- im- im nas im- m- im 
ports ports ports ports ports. ports ports ports ports ports. ports ports 
DCT | DP .Crel DsG aE DkCs i LDsGar |NpDEC DCs |, D:C. | D.C. |) DeC-4l peGemaleDeGa 
1S6Sxaees - ce - = 20-2} 13-1]] 1898...... 29-5| 20- 26: 13- 29-7) 17-5 
SCOR meet es 16-9} 18-5] 20-1 Go} 202i) eeoelel nl SOG 26-6} 19-8} 26-3] 18-2] 28-8] 17-2 
LS OB: bee 8s 16-8} 138-4] 19-5 7-8} 20-9} 14-1]/ 1900...... 25-6) 18-2) 25-0) 18-2) 27-7| 16-7 
its\/Gls ee oom 16-4] 138-5] 16-3 8-4) 19-6] 14-0]/ 1901...... 24-7| 18-3] 24-8] 12-4) 27-5) 16-4 
LS QQe cee te 16-4] 12-7] 18-0 GT 19 1p 2a e102 an ae 24-0} 17-2) 25-2} 13-2] 27-3) 16-5 
TWSS5 655.32 15-6} 10-9] 17-7 6-5} 18-3) 10-4]) 1903...... 23-3) 16-7} 24-9] 13-3) 27-1] 16-5 
1STAR Aa a8 16-5} 12-8) 17-4) 7-1] 18-9} 11-71]! 1904...... 24-1) 17-6] 25-2} 18-6] 27-5) 16-8 
TS1D8 cic 4% 18-1} 14-8} 17-3 7-9} 19-6] 18-1]] 1905...... 24-8} 18-5} 26-1) 13-5) 27-8) 16-7 
IRS GER nae 18-8} 15-0} 19-2) 9-3] 21-3) 13-9]/ 1906...... 24-6} 18-7; 24-8) 138-1) 27-0} 16-4 
RCE Re bee 19-4) 16-2} 18-7) 7-9) 20-6! 13-3} 1907(9m.)} 24-3] 18-4) 24-2} 12-8] 26-5) 16-1 
SI Siere sae ere 20-1} 17-3} 20-4 9-4) 21-4} 14-21) 1908...... 24-2) 18-3} 24-6} 13-2] 26-7] 16-5 
S792 pasos, 20-5} 18-0} 23-2) 18-1) 23-3) 16-4]) 1909...... 25-8| 19-0} 24-9} 13-2) 27-5) 16-7 
1880 ccnakow 24-0} 20-0} 23-1); 16-0] 26-1} 20-2]/ 1910...... 25-1) 18-9} 24-8) 13-5} 26-8) 16-5 
TS Sila es 24-5} 20-5} 22-0; 15-5) 25-8] 20-4}/ 1911...... 24-6) 18-9} 24-7} 138-7] 25-9] 16-2 
IS825. oes. 2: 24-1] 19-9} 21-5) 15-0) 25-3} 19-5 |) 1912...... 25-0} 19-1) 25-0} 14-8! 26-1) 16-8 
ISS3e cee. Be 24-3) 19-2} 21-1) 14-8} 25-2] 19-0]] 1913...... 25-1] 19-6] 24-9] 15-8) 26-1) 17-1 
18845. p07, 24-4, 19-1] 20-7) 14-9) 25-2) - 19-0]] 1914...... 25-2| 19-5) 24-8) 15-6} 26-1) 17-3 
18852 gees 24-8} 19-0) 21-2} 14-5) 26-1] 19-2]/ 1915...... 27-1] 20-5} 25-1] 14-2] 27-4) 16-8 
ASS Oa. eas ae 25-7| 20-0] 22-8) 15-8] 27-5] 20-2|| 1916...... 28-4) 19-1) 25-0} 18-5] 27-2) 15-5 
ISSila, ee an 26-1] 20-8} 23-8) 16-2) 28-7) 21-3]] 1917...... 24-9) 17-6] 22-7] 11-4] 23-8] 13-0 
18885 made. 29-1} 22-9] 26-2} 15-3] 31-8) 22-0]/ 1918...... 24-3] 17-3) 20-5) 11-1] 21-5} 12-1 
ASSO neater 29-3] 22-4] 25-4) 14-7) 31-9] 21-8]/ 1919...... 22-3) 15-3) 20-9] 11-6] 21-5] 12-3 
1800s ee 4 28-8} 22-1] 26-6] 15-8) 31-0} 21-4]) 1920...... 22-1) 16-2) 22-5) 14-0) 22-5) 14-7 
LSOe. ast. 29-0) 21-7) 26-0) 14-9] 31-4] 21-0]} 1921...... 20-9; 16-6} 20-3} 12-9} 20-6} 14-1 
ISO be oat ae 29-4) 22-1) 26-5); 16-1) 29-7) 17-8|}} 1922...... 24-8] 20-1] 23-0} 138-9] 24-5) 16-2 
18932. tas a 29-8] 22-3) 26-7] 14-6] 30-3} 18-4]) 1923...... 24-5) 20-1) 22-5} 18-8) 24-9) 16-7 
1894.. 80-0} 22-3} 27-0} 18-7} 30-9) 17-8 |) 1924...... 22-3] 18-3} 22-3] 138-2] 22-9] 15-1 
180526 4 09. 30-1] 22-6] 26-7} 13-7) 30-5) 17-8 |) 1925...... 22-1] 18-2} 23-1); 18-0} 23-3] 15-1 
18068 ocica os 30-2] 22-4) 26-7) 14-5) 30-0} 19-2 |) 1926...... 21-6] 18-4) 23-9) 13-2} 24-7) 15-5 
18974) stra op 30-7} 21-1) 26-7) 14-3] 30-0} 18-7 || 1927...... 23-9] 19-7} 23-1] 13-2} 24-1] 15-4 
1928 4a 25-6' 20-6] 23-3] 138-5) 24-21 15-5 
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9._Imports for Home Consumption of certain Raw Materials used in Canadian 
Manufactures, 1911-1928. 


Norre.—For the years 1902 to 1910, see Canada Year Book, 1¢26, p. 463. 


Crude 


Rags, 


Tin in Hides 


Fiscal petroleum |wastepaper| blocks, and Sugar, | Tohacco, Oil for 
years. arOn Ore: for and other | ingots, skins, raw. raw. d bes 
refining.! | waste. etc. raw.2 industry. 
ton. gal. cwt. ewt. $ ton. lb. gal. 
Pils. - | 54,310,597 536, 604 35,706] 8,105,330 271,532) 17,204,271 297,328 
HOLD et — | 72,231,006 564, 20°; 41,740] 8,908,727 281,402} 17,203,518 407,825 
Oey aes woasss es 2,116,933/142, 338,070 750,003) 51,319} 13,486, 459 310,101] 22,153,58& 393, 239 
iE See 1,972, 207|177, 879,835 716,882 46,076} 8,831,010 347,168) 17,598, 449 3938, 862 
DOUG Stewie 1,055, 724/196, 203,287 540,922 29,402} 12,842,558 835,820] 18,595,957 411,797 
TotGeae coer 1,595, 995|186, 753,081 510,472 32,756] 12,441,731 298,433] 20,834,672 615,923 
SOU (eee. tae 2,318, 547/135 533,089 780,062 35,726| 12,872,970 365,772] 17,702,637| 1,267,174 
TOL Sees. 2,203,506/191,376,057 505, 643 38,683] 8,796,966 382,807| 17,824,947) 2,081,672 
Bt OSS Ee te 2,227, 919}260, 819, 944 570,211 28,044) 5,427,544 359,470] 25,103,080] 2,390,107 
T0205. caer 1,632,011/298,540, 725 826,593 44,010} 22,654,661 540,787] 24,345,295 861,462 
102 bee cite 1,950, 2911311, 719,057] 1,142,850 42,727| 10,652,787 847.594) 20,007,411} 1,103,672 
TO 2D 2k tie-2 656, 902/391, 292,960 686,483 £7,242] 5,898,087 432,212) 20,870,508} 1,342,390 
1st Vaaje: Wee 1,044, 999/397, 603, 716 870,542 39,258! 7,947,410 571,728] 14,548,694] 1,925,386 
NODA os. oe 1,807, 223)418, 791,375] 1,123,282 39,837| 7,297,750 419,710} 15,941,339} 1,886,162 
10258: ccs 911,586|440,671,846| 1,232,567 43,535] 8,279,873 419,371} 13,712,885} 1,692,744 
1O2Grere cu 1,053,593)470,616,511| 1,307,473 44,409] 9,329,543 579 ,272| 14,948,864} 2,591,232 
SOU Teiester, bc 1,445, 5041596,466,714| 1,364,897 50,858] 9,057,183 564,779| 17,446,774| 3,177,800 
1G2830 er 1,491,234|709,959,837| 1,371,469 48,742) 14,140,594 447,389| 18,475,772| 3,377,856 
Gutta- 
: ; Cotton 
‘ Noils and : Manila ' Hemp, - percha, Crude 
Fiscal worsted Se grass and ( wea ae dressed or Wool, India- cotton 
pvars tops. Peeve sisal. neers) © | undressed. mae rubber, seed oil. 
PUSSTP A etc., crude. 
$ Ib. ewt. ewt. cwt. cwt. cwt. cwt. 
GME tee: 778,320 121,748 272,638 812,622 81,017 64, 224 28,025 - 
1h a5 see 689,304 112,581 290,362 727,939 82,661 71,954 44,313 80,916 
LODS2 som. acs 980,432 75,776 3438, 644 774,578 64,990 92,092 56,755 243, 872 
POLAR Reet 1,072,066 101,669 189,010 769,930 OO some 72,521 44,504 265,789 
OL BRe ee 1,312,885 94,458 283,660 730,325 55,370 131,940 65,045 293, 849 
1OEG AE Lei h 2,587,949 80,745 382, 233 969,679 50,914 211,407 99,132 430,013 
NOU Sire arts 2,988,177 188,765 328,441 877, 634 15, 846 145,812 107,580 315,621 
LOL Sa 28. 2 4,418, 854 158, 648 491,739 880,374 45,177 115,380 130,956 408, 850 
POLO See. ss 5,314,793 2138, 441 314,150) 1,117,235 72,887 158,767 192,272 459, 685 
10205... 5,847,787 298,985 453,853 964,715 46,5538 iW AW 244,335 578,986 
NOZ ee as 20: 5,533,108 4} 272,508 453,754 986,315 47,090 92,772 228,062 417,301 
G22 eae ss WE220 OO ro TsO TO 187,521 953,860 77,833 125,867 189,525 488, 683 
HOSE r ae. | ¢§,110,3104]| 368,026 216,818} 1,252,615 203 , 844 182,556 253,957 258,381 
LODA Se * 8,606,179 4} 335,495 268, 722 955,966 340, 402 193,217 288,857 216,082 
HO Fe ch 5,823,1124|] 361,403 255,317] 1,008,793 249,032 143,629 344,509 213,201 
NOZB shina s « 6,142,081 4] 529,446 439,699) 1,355,738 281,639 134, 344 469, 893 335,755 
OZ eth oes 7,887,487 4| 679,923 519,807| 1,497,438 123,426 164, 234 502,312 297,706 
Tito ements 8,133,120 4} 938,459 524,124| 1,462,246 99,503 138,957 580,783 623,148 


et ee NG a ee ee ee a a Ee eee eee eee 
2 Value only; the trade returns do not give quantities. 


1 Prior to 1917 includes all crude petroleum. 


3 Figures for 1928 are subject to revision. 


4 Pounds. 
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504. EXTERNAL TRADE 
12.—Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to United 
| United Kingdom. 
No. Items 
1925. 1926. 1927. 1928.1 
I. Agricultural and Vegetable Products. 
A. Marnity Foop. 
Fruits— 
Fresh— 
1 IAPDIES. esheets ete eae acest brl. 1,271,922 1, 290, 050 944, 152 800,515 
$ 5, 667,291 5,743, 009 4,191, 645 3,568, 018 
Pe ROLTIOB ss teas Mere ae He aes ne $ = = = 414 
3 Other ceo toes eet eee $ 11,720 64,072 53, 7E8 57,765 
4 Dried apples....qyacachei ours See See enn lb. 458,343 742, 935 294,576 114,585 
$ 48, 643 75,300 26, 9&3 12, 835 
5 er Canned or preserved cen. tte ees ee ee coe lb. 10,408,825} 6,007,719} 4,168,820} 5,600,989 
$ 778, 712 514, 889 326, 605 435,079 
Guia Juicesiand syrups; m0. Deana meee cee ore gal. 157,624 380,799 325,366 277,076 
$ 18, 694 367,011 268, 159 172,998 
otalirultss 2 een eee oe a eee $ 6,525, 060 6, 764, 302 4,867,120 4,247,108 
Vegetables— 
kresh— 
7 Beets Sugar and itvaree tee wets ah inden ee = - - ~ 
8 POLALOOS emis sere esa eee alee Rei bush. 367, 532 - - = 
$ 180, 860 - - - 
9 AL UTMIP See cece age valerie Seber ere bush - 586 - = 
$ - 440 - ~ 
10 @anned eae sen et ae ere lb. 11,124, 962 6,459, 053 8,479,009} 13,047,554 
$ 798, 978 475,019 618, 862 916,544 
11 PIGKIOS! Wi iain ieee ses SE ee $ 535, 433 786, 631 549,117 814,275 
Total verota bles2iva.ccsesis.cee «aie $ 1,515, 605 1, 262, 283 1,168,186 1,730,977 
Grains and farinaceous products— 
rains— 
12 Barle Via. oo oe toes temas ae TN eIoe bush 20,108,364] 28,423,811) 26,262,336) 19,209,599 
16,636,960} 19,052,771) 16,138,117) 15,329,821 
13 Beans. at cote ate cone: CREE bush 40 - 666 1,000 
$ 240 - 2,772 600: 
14 Buckwheat, Aire: Mas Macias ceeds eee bush 338,912 201,282 92,765 78,949 
‘ Lona 146,477 74,088 62,787 
15 Oatsass aaeavaci can okies eee. Ie te aR bush 21,205,638] 21,916,404 6, 757,248 2,439,966 
10,071,613} 10,813,929 8,674,015 1,395,242 
16 PReasa whole: auiateo Gece eee bush 16,540 47,220 29,061 31,562 
$ 58, 104 108,712 106,270 108, 333 
17 TRV. Oras to epate ec ANG cues cee eee ee See ORE buch 4,670, 708 2,623,547 3,512, 501 4,703,076 
$ | 4,416,956 2,167,140 4,991,581 4,505,120 
18 NAW CUS] cnr Ne CARRE A is OM as ee > bush. | 142,975,589] 186,383,041] 179,985,704] 188,657,268 
$ 189, 126,826] 270,822,763) 251,907,138] 244,816, 036 
Motalierains2asetaese see ee ace $ 220, 687,453] 303,138,870) 276,922,802} 266,221,508 
Milled products— 
19 Bran, shorts and middlings.............. cwt. 184, 081 17,472 1,020 5,582 
$ 268, 264 27,884 1,965 9,421 
20 Oatineal 33g eo. ti. Seas MEG. see cwt. 627, 034 451,971 309, 074 274,338 
$ 2,341, 98! 1,823,516 1,043,289 1,480,538 
21 Wheat-flour. 22. eh eee ee eee br. 8,274, 976 2,791, 646 3,589, 007 3,072,494 
$ 20,123,850) 18,920,338] 24,614,968) 20,247,022 
Total milled products?............ $ 22,849,139] 20,871,584] 26,067,511) 21,772,001 
Prepared foods and bakery products— 
22 Gereal foods, prepared: sn ae ere. $ 1,172,269 1, 670,073 1,843,104 2,002, 669 
Other grains and farinaceous products— 
7263 MEGS Sc Se: de de meta See Je suc ere Ae ee ie ae ie & ush - - - — 
$ = = = - 


Total grains and farinaceous products?... $ | 244,712,262 


1Subject to revision. 


2Totals include other items not specified. 


325,685,409} 304,843,850} 290,040,225 


EXPORTS OF CANADIAN PRODUCE 505 
Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1925-1928. 
United States. All Countries. 
1925. 1926. 1927. 1928.1 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928.1 
42,959 29,362 32, 827 57,263|| 1,406,237) 1,388,493]. 1,038,768 934,389] 1 
229, 980 144, 653 167,172 281,618] 6,316,020] 6,250,186} 4,670,091) 4,243,786 
383,304 496, 680 466,061 420, 102 384,424 497,472 466,425 420,673] 2 
, | 48,519 39,309 71,478 22,026 61,037 109, 258 129,503 84,153] 3 
= - 43 - 1,467,214] 4,399,926] 1,778,239] 1,856,937) 4 
- - 3 - 164,434 456, 508 163,348 210,049 
793, 587 871,265) 1,325,644 100, 604} 11,577,736} 7,618,172] 5,974,479| 6,331,597 5 
58, 204 73, 233 133 , 806 10,359 876,557 658,097 486, 468 504,300 
~ 20, 403 43,469 8,494 161, 223 427,942 414,178 260,74€| 6 
- 14,797 85, 996 5,045 20,744 411,597 399, 237 207, 432 
715,007 771,033 904,516 751,870 7,823,311) 8,385,500) 6,315,217) 5,683,145 
22,032 45,097 63, 580 53,225 22,032 45,097 63, 580 53,225] 7 
132, 855 270, 782 395, 966 323, 683 132, 855 270, 782 395, 966 323, 683 
413,729] 3,714,485} 6,220,899} 5,193,680] 3,957,657| 7,083,149] 8,310,080] 7,744,960} 8 
260,662} 5,161,253} 6,673,220] 4,593,441] 2,922,290] 9,327,274) 9,717,425] 7,338,996 
2,995,426] 2,427,707} 2,038,770] 2,617,847] 3,019,864] 2,449,535] 2,049,849] 2,630,958] 9 
563,332 621, 256 661,161 703, 688 569, 752 629,316 665,272 708,548 
1,888,172] 2,317,118 34, 290 1,520)] 14,217,665} 10,341,023] 9,667,014] 14,172,410] 10 
68, 841 86,380 2,459 197 953, 659 668, 434 704,391) 1,005,280 
23,551 30,831 18,926 31,384 572,102 834, 548 592,317 870,088] 11 
1,167,316] 6,310,825} 7,865,695} 5,811,009] 5,406,503] 12,019,599] 12,340,934] 10,474,192 
9,881 4,790 5, 629 13, 262|| 22,820,434] 33,142,470] 38,943,642] 28,829,250] 12 
8,565 2,799 3,069 8,079] 18,120,571} 23,182,111] 25,875,024] 23,472,798 
14,521 56,445 20,770 118,735 18, 686 58, 202 22,251 120,386} 13 
52, 632 147,949 62,434 420,455 64,548 153,257 €7,387 422, 842 
528,831 164,310 61,372 83,013] 1,294,827 628, 446 319,383 349,535| 14 
491,387 138,458 48,343 67,919] 1,206,015 499, 618 253,710 284 , 385 
4,488, 246 583, 733 536,792 876,284] 32,775,761] 43,058,283) 15,438,329] 7,158,723} 15 
1,987,922 264, 748 255,984 501,719] 16,044,436] 24,237,693) 8,598,755} 4,275,353 
196,824 193,307 106,714 127, 968 258,191 249, 468 146, 887 175,095} 16 
561,420 453,575 257, 587 272,425 749, 920 588,815 395,551 432,341 
3,784 17,805 4,960 1,522) 7,524,895} 5,363,137} 6,495,384] 10,424,643) 17 
5,161 21,381 4,088 1,215]| 6,979,414] 4,971,794] 6,050,140} 10,648,740 
5,418,516] 9,196,903] 8,212,019) 7,503,681) 191,764,537] 249,679,470] 248,497,482] 266,902,189} 18 
6,395,847] 12,510,257} 11,177,835] 9,503, 662] 251, 665,844| 364,364,388] 353,094,940] 352,117,150 
9,513,850] 13,547,939] 11,817,384] 10,780,819]! 294,910,430] 418,094,401] 394,423,836] 391,695,566 
3,366,222) 3,065,053) 1,524,410] 1,829,215|| 3,667,038} 3,146,345} 1,598,806] 1,905,875] 19 
4,066,862| 3,863,159] 1,905,776] 2,€26,457|| 4,507,254] 3,988,506} 2,017,558] 2,750,196 
612 7 4,888 - 830, 046 590,015 367,448 345,565| 20 
2,095 32 17,325 -l| 3,008,053] 2,297,320) 1,624,029] 1,799,408 
57,215 13,417 11, 639 7,111]) 11,029.227| 10,084,974] 10,147,705} 9,387,273] 21 
299,385 94,797 83,576 46,357|| 70.638,592| 69,687.598| 68,720,334] 59.879,302 
4,369,661} 3,959,821] 2,008,677| 2,674,584|| 78,318,752| 76,131,574] 72,464,181] 64,504,395 
7,614 4,871 5,738 3,464] 1,217,396] 1,712,652) 1,895,259] 2,059,161] 22 
= me - - 156, 283 117,518 154,078 83,026} 23 
a = - - 221,351 167,534 205, 699 110,497 


14,861,979] 18,286,643) 14,431,534] 14,216,483 


375, 768,842) 497,032, 698 


469,783,504] 459,301, 260 


506 EXTERNAL TRADE 


12.—Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to United 


United Kingdom. 


: Items, i 
ne 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928.1 
I. Agricultural and Vegetable Products—con. 
A. Mainty Foop—concluded. 
Sugar and its products— , 
13 fe Cand ysis Beet eee wen tren cence ec lb 35, 739 33,919 14,774 45,198 
$ 15,002 15,397 6,542 15, 030 
Dale ContectiOnery.RiO.D. atc ene oe EE $ 23,268 55,560 263 ,392 291,710 
3 Maple sugar and syrup renter: emcee cei $ 7,900 14,394 7,991 11,623 
4 SUG EOD Maer ca aere cree eine emien ters cwt. 871,845| 2,622,642 1,729, 435 651, 236 
g 6,584,561] 16,257,487) 8,762,324) 2,727,722 
Total sugar and its products?........... $ 6,630,731} 16,398,326) 9,040,279) 3,046,085 
Tea and coffee— 
Bal MC OMG: cster at onea: suc Stein erie: hoot eeEs wees lb. 1,400 - - - 
g 419 - - - 
GA OPS ee siete Seer tess eto carte ne arora eee tee lb. _ 731,497 257,421 257,057 843, 162 
$ 235, 218 94,407 85,323 226,175 
Total agricultural and vegetable products | |_———#——|-—$_—_ —___ |—__— 
aN ATTY = HOODS =. anciemre rete eer ere as $ | 260,072,238) 350,215,707] 320,012,173} 299,322,877 
B. Oruer THAN Foon. 
Beverages— 
7 Brewed. (ales Weer): era cttige suse eee ae - - - - 
Distilled— 
8 Wihiske youre ao tete eee reece eter gal. 34,171 6,537 31,623 47,984 
$ 123 ,322 27,044 148, 239 123,796 
9 OCHS Raine te cette tee Hees erect eas gal. PAG 4,423 13, 934 14 
$ 54 11,066 34, 883 40 
10 MELIMENCEM GWINOS) se erie erento cielo cores gal. 260 128 128 178 
$ 483 237 224 336 
Motalibeveravesascast. oe osen sea $ 123, 859 38,347 183,363 124,172 
Tia Oilicakerandimealy-aascas cece nner os ewt. 33, 736 97,619 13,440 16,800 
$ 76, 1638 214, 133 29,771 36, 009 
12; |Oilssvevetable tse ctavotentt ee otc oee oe ae - - = - 
Rubber— 
13 | Raw and waste........... ete i we $ - 4,658 - - 
4 ee elting. feetene oo ccthe there. emer lb. 51,279 285,999 124,547 154, 609 
$ 83, 849 130,506 59,168 47,564 
15 de DoOots and'shocst asus tee eee eee $ 987,079 1,963,583 2,463,777| 2,354,336 
16 FOSG2s .cceaken se Pe ssteree ates eee coe $ 5,399 15, 247 33 , 886 85,459 
PPNIREME TPES och ete ere core scissors cee aimee ee $ 1,516,020} 2,243,367} 3,553,882] 3,750,861 
{sui Other manulactnresy...eneseene cee ee $ 74, 806 113, 627 160, 200 552,271 
otal ribberte was te teeter ae $ 2,617,153) 4,470,988] 6,270,913) 6,740,491 
Seeds— . 
TOnle ClOV er ee tcc jem eciccterc sina pice iecane bush. 38, 788 28, 296 36, 150 36,494 
$ 293, 296 273,399 498,820 395,906 
OMT IASSOOUT FON varccw cnc cc ciara aera bush. 68, 850 - 3 1,211 
$ 174, 182 = 18 4,320 
Motal SCCUS26% er laos cite oie eee $ 491,864 299, 842 537, 637 422,232 
Tobacco— 
1 Wnmanulactured sa ecemiorticicceie ar lb 2,219,109} 2,722,897] 6,308,093 6, 054, 907 
8 645, 730 1,030, 250 2,562,918 2,212,474 
0 NM CISATOLLOS Stas Se tee cau ee ere oe en cee aee lb. 150 1,895 4906) Tee ear es = 
$ 97 670 216 - 
99 Inv Othermmanwiactured:. ns .esr er nose te s $ 6,721 15,979 1,379 1,069 
Og. | P OUUOES N.O-Dysrcc us 1 ohne shar meaner ie $ 212,379 243,781 132,023 707, 664 
bs ELAN Satna laters, Mela iS Ob la Banari cick e teehee ton 21,837 36,317 20,110 58,400 
$ 304,576 451,965 241, 213 584,414 
Pe VOOURe a TOOL en eae te. akon: an teens ce lb. 71, 605 58,367 77,304 4,836 
$ 38, 054 31, 660 53,574 4,938 
BT | NOULEIN a. o:0'0:0.c.405 Bis Fis ein, ort w hie met ante Te eae on ton > 453 807 499 2 
$ 4,849 9,173 5,632 25 
Total agricultural and vegetable products 
—B. OrnerR THAN Foop?,.............. $ 4,557,674) 6,835,337) 10,058,056) 10,896,467 
Total agricultural and vegetable pro- unl cae 2 ke ae 
GUCtS EN Ee ein ae eee er $ | 264,269,916) 357,051,044) 330,070,229) 310,219,344 


1Subject to revision. 2 Totals include other items not specified. 


EXPORTS OF CANADIAN PRODUCE 


Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1925-28—continued. 


1925. 


3, 653 
815 

641 
568, 743 


650,171 


United States. 


1926. 


24,851 
4,733 
4,982 

636,756 
505 
1, 606 


778, 878 


1927. 


12,060 
6,132 
1,093 

704,444 

17,786 

105, 824 


906 , 008 


26, 950 
9,765 


1928.1 


3, 5€7 
1,277 
1,570 
1,165,389 
5, 6238 


37,506 


1, 274,301 


11, 983 
6,736 


9,061,074 


1,158,879 
380, 879 
82,396 
577, 665 
1,045,347 
7,939,504 


54, 236 
17,493 
741,571 
236, 176 


All Countries. 


1926. 


1,545, 609 
501, 563 
121,068 
$53,318 

3,261, 806 

19, 986, 927 


21,443,948 


46,542 
16,277 
261,466 
95, 647 


1927. 


1, 616, 078 
498,590 
347, 871 
716,941 

2,941,100 

15,116, 239 


16, 768, 728 


47, 638 
17, 882 
257, 897 
85,365 


1928.1 


1,569,366 
489, 988 
408,713 

1,178, 685 

1, 294,095 

6, 260, 983 


8,407, 424 


SS eee ee | ee eS) ee es See 


EE EE ee ee Oe ee ee eee 


2,970, 702 
4,634,751 


415, 282 
6,777,099 
11, 626 
ee 


.) 


21,444 
11,610, 169 


112,001 
140 

170 
1,843 
61,831 
24,753 
30,338 


230, 936 
337, 892 
2,564, 166 
2,962,137 
6,590, 781 


~ 9,390,028 


3,749, 741] 


5,114, 860 


794, 624 
12,572,011 
15, 647 
220,191 
20, 043 


88, 696), 
17,995, 758 


86,312 
165, 986 
183,330 

83, 694 


428,753 
976 


699 
7,257 
82,157 
17,278 
30,212 


566,347 


420,640 
3,330,414 
5,378,435 

12,883,015 


16,340,565 


4,223, 987 
5,524,704 


1,000, 165 
16,148,701 
371, 983 
33.179 
116, 982 


22,162,370 


185,794 
389, 558 
296, 627 
107,727 


294, 256 
,450 
896 
1,943 
71,843 
98,394 
40,537 


507, 869 


332,069 
3,041,947 
2,664,070 
5,371,812 


8,587,538 


3,799,170 
5,376, 633 


1,128, 152 
18,380,070 
20, 420 
270,371 
30, 647 
105,384 


24, 132,188 


258, 766 
565, 537 
32, 938 
24,077 


270, 767 


2,052 
59, 228 
26, 933 
20,479 


379,459 


223 , 502 
1,997,099 
2,170,096 
4,290, 00 


6,438, 845 


16, 225, 533 


3, 142,048 
4,860,984 


1, 227,348 
11,129, 118 
33,381 
208,541 
6,277 
26,890 


328, 036 
728, 705 
434,750 
166, 182 


113,544 
858, 468 
43, 894 
2, 833 , 037 
161,079 
7,409, 608 
397, 294 


417,807 
3, 162,343 
3,031, 165 
6,765, 767 


10,211,497 


21,207,777 


3,786,164 
5,156, 103 


1,330, 647 
15,712, 222 
28,794 
248, 946 
20, 896 

90, 506 


488, 762 
1,088,816 
227,147 
139, 965 


435, 097 
1,251,776 
657,121 
4,862,943 
235,214 
14,003,701 
532, 783 


460, 822 
3,700,077 
5,378, 435 

12, 883,015 


16,340,565 


4,252, 583 
5,554, 092 


1,526, 642 
18,712,574 
56,523 
452,190 
34,179 
119,197 


24, 838, 053 


—— 


382,418 
826, 907 
341,022 
160,971 


296, 787 
1,067,573 
547,031 
6,374, 621 
279, 489 
18,564, 229 
633, 34€ 


11,358,456} 20,726,859] 26,695,503 


383,347 
3, 760, 936 
2,664,073 
5,371,830 


9,383, 239 


—— 


3,825,003 
5,401, 429 


1,800,710 
21,484,730 
25,379 
292,147 
32,184 
108, 831 


27, 287, 137 


474,352 
1,057,740 


’ 


36,110 


281,389 

1, 247, 676 
495,013 
6,348,022 
250,325 
20, 267,765 
983 , 437 


28, 625.951 


290,424 
2,702,014 
2,171,779 
4,296,570 


7,196,438 


Lee OS OS Oe ee) ee ee eee 


25,812 


2,358 


23,090 


733, 166 


2,860,413 
1,045, 673 
54, 258 
26,109 
108, 758 
1,335,736 
368, 787 
2,711,840 
294,110 
166, 262 
25,290 
144, 638 


6,330,972 
2,569,300 
53, 482 
18, 243 
138, 804 
843,534 
321, 733 
3,246, 170 
212,856 
140,873 
32,004 
179, 226 


6,079, 606 
2,215,916 
9, 950 
11,913 
74,772 


— | | | | | | | 


254139, 544 


39,737,037 


35, 787, 067 


42,587,129 


65, 964, 214 


33, 989, 286 


59,956,933) 56,090,789) 443,298,877 


66, 838, 281 


69, 492, 461 


507 


19 
20 


508 EXTERNAL TRADE 
12.— Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to United’ 
United Kingdom. 
No. Items. —— 
1925. 1926. 1927. 1928.1 
li. Animais and Animal Products. 
Animals, living— 
1 OMEXNTOUGLOMN Rg cleo Sea EMER: Oe en tai ae $ 5,570 - ~ - 
2 For improvement of stock................ $ 348 15337 5, 204 1,592~ 
Other— 
3 Cattle, leyeartorlossanr. ete -aa cee ae No. - - - - 
$ 4 = = = 
4 Cattle more than 1 year old............. No. 86, 245 117,815 61,671 ie pee 
$ 9,115,667] 12,432,954 6,338,395 130, 140 
5 HL Orses 3 nek eee Ao ee ee fe cra No. ip 5£ 25 
$ 1,415 13,502 18,775 11,903 
6 POULTY nee op. Us. 2 . be dates sO eaee te No = - = = 
$ 24 = = — 
7 hep: Aas tes eae Pecos vac oka No = < = ae 
$ os — a a 
8 Nab ese UN eects, mk eA seis eaten Wet DE No 112 12 Bit 25 
$ 80,700 6,0) > 18,603 11,180 : 
9 reyidlie Cathe eh Sages asa cet ON en Ne AENEING No = 1,41° = - 
$ - 56,480 - ~ 
Motalanimalss living 2 ose +. cue ae ee ORCA rec O)) TRA GS Bike foo fi 6,382,101 156, 250 * 
{Ou bones hornsiands Doolstnedes: eee eee esr 147 696 = ~ 
Fishery products, n.o.p.— 
Fish— 
Fresh— 
11 Plalibaes. 4g... . ae pecs + Deer ewt. & 50° = = 
$ = by es - - 
12 FTOrEIM LS), Gee aeiecages teu erties ae cewt. = - = - 
g = nt a a 
13 Lomsterstis omer ieti.sno nas enya eats cwt. = - = - 
$ a — — = 
14 SalmoniorJlake troitte. nsec tae ae cwt. = 5 = - 
$ : 10£ - ~ 
15 Mackeneligaacs.8 sae peee or ter ee cwt. = 10: - = 
$ = 81] = = 
16 Salmonmeeens< a Pe eee ee ewt. 18,702 15,06? 14,303 11,110: 
$ 353, 827 312, 46€ 234,881 257, 839 
17 SIMMClES he Mahan wks AINE ree eee ie cwt. = - - - 
$ oa = = = 
18 SUMED ee rises sc nei eocmsi ewe aie) eee cewt. = - - 252 ~ 
$ = - - 2,520 + 
19 White fishes... ci. senor teee ccd Rene ewt = - - - 
g 24 vs ne zs 
20 Otheriresbyfish... isso. eor.ee- eee ee $ 406 26, 85( Rao 445. 
Tovaliiresaifish-—-jneeeepeee heer $ 354, 227 345 , 360 356, 220 260, 804 - 
Canned— 
21 ClaInerrs: kate fh 0 Ate DEM os MEE Bae cwt. - 37 = - 
$ = 661 4 ~ 
22 Codfishassonel essetiss acre etaee cwt. ~ - - - 
$ me = = mx 
93 Herrninesnseacnnitist aterm: anne ewt. 46 28¢ 23 - 
$ 447 Swale 208 - 
94 TEODSTERS) Oy. APA ee: 2, ee oe ewt. 24,194 36, 160 28,218 25 sts 
$ 1,451,105} 2,418,945) 1,922,019 1,720,888 
25 Sala OT, = Bo te SEE coc ee ewt. 265,761 165,887 127,751 136,947 
$ 4,737,824| 4,319,260} 3,232,756] 3,401,204 - 
26 Sardines gus: : 0s seat aeieh nal cc be rem ewt - -- - 292 
Motalvcannedttish2ne. ees eee $ 6,190,524 6, 743,491 5,156;573i0) jot OL 
Dried, salted, smoked or pickled— . 
D7 Codiisihsdried nthe. oe ees ewt 314 2,982 862 3,589 - 
2,434 82,027 8, 226 29,058 ~ 
28 Cod fish molchlediceaseer eta cwt. - - y - 
g es = 10 
29 Codfishyemoked: hogar aa. .ie 22s cwt. = - - - 
§ e af ea pes 
30 Haddookisceas. dana eae, aire cwt. 20 18 8 10» 
aes = $ 152 216 37 Sie 


1Subject to revision. 


2Totals include other items not specified. 


EXPORTS OF CANADIAN PRODUCE 


Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1925-1928—continued. 


— 


1925. 


411, 650 
191, 140 


42,319 
577,519 
82, 231 
3, vhs 978 


1,250,416 


7,878, 668 


82, 640 


40,902 
589, 744 
414,050 
912, 208 

46, 236 

1, 269, 666 
6, 950 
386,113 

63,379 
504,561 

87,001 
884, 538 

57.645 
759, 757 

35, 693 
118,375 


105,375] 


1,170,392 
2,710, 428 


9,305, 782 


9,078 
166, 188 
14,990 
154, 627 


246, 895 


—_—_———____. 


1,313, 724 


116,224 
1,014.570 
88, 503 
400, 489 
2.636 

31, 189 
23,995 
218, 459 


United States. 


All Countries. 


1926. 1927. 
325, 822 357,598 
333, 900 486,991 

65,507 64, 608 
929,178} 1,083,290 
105,231 89, 003 

4,177,0€0} 3,543,005 

991 704 
186,708 108, €05 
974, 282 849,511 
808,556 750, 838 

30, 957 17,454 
245, 866 127,777 

4,329 3,276 
953,346 619, 892 

45,382 73,072 

1,175,334} 3,872,322 

9,233,160} 11,046,994 

77,822 84, 677 

33,069 31, 883 
423,812 465, 619 
245,370 308, 954 
488, 844 618, 883 

46, 660 49, 530 

1,255,822} 1,396,660 

39, 752 38, 998 
417,463 440, 888 

43, 933 24,175 
289, 880 151, 206 

68. 607 56,302 
725, 234 640,416 

78,411 82,338 

1,050,420) 1,115,709 

53, 610 6, 963 
323, 860 459, 245 
117,456 124, 480 

1.374.946} 1,406,006 

3,043,074] 3,424,796 

9,393,355] 10,119, 428 

8,416 8,714 

141,276 149,500 

18.731 19,004 

jae 189, 662 
30 

13, 602 16,464 
871,066} 1,081,104 

2,110 21, 669 

23, 651 311, 443 

1,254,687} 1,752,630 
141,176 140, 706 

1,243,333} 1,043,147 

75,053 66, 930 
345,159 299, 288 
17,070 22,981 
203.775 281, 737 
21,487 29,695 
209,084 240, 086 


1928.1 1925 
443,017 417,225 
836, 081 226, 087 

78, 280 42,506 

1,596,714 578, 886 

200, 013 175,578 
11,253, 203]) 12,636,515 
449 1,429 
78, 835 191,615 
676, 785 835, 048 
579,239 662,540 
15,907 27,103 
149,714 234, 939 
2,276 5,802 
435,287|| 1,388,459 
116,581 68, 612 
2,274,244) 1,273,279 
17,745, 664 17,713,727 
132,772 91,466 
32,135 41,118 
429,749 592,810 
293 , 370 414,060 
745, 215 912, 268 
43,370 46,236 
1,347,865} 1,269, 666 
46,171 36, 950 
511, 247 886, 1238 
14, 257 63,379 
127,319 504,561 
82,458 108,945 
654,733]] 1,282,256 
72,104 57, 648 
1,029, 199 759, 795 
92,427 35, 693 
528, 874 118,375 
112,097 105,380 
1,387,607) 1,170,456 
3,408, 981]} 2,740,625 
10,161, 789|| 9,736,925 
10,711 9,080 
144,910 166, 220 
18,073 15,061 
182, 386 155,566 
25,055 
= 246,727 
14,882 45,987 
963,098} 2,820,339 
3,112 777, 264 
51,333]} 10,425, 325 
262 
2,499 = 

1,374,048} 13,932,958 
122,712 493,341 
899,061)| 4,547,247 

55, 816 89,965 
241,848 404,790 
21,830 , 667 
255, 213 31,593 
20,514 55,737 
148, 661 453, 038 


1926. 


328, 022 
377,387 


66, 002 
932, 619 
228,107 

16,880,390 
1,413 
241,237 
976,469 
810, 253 


if: 248) 019 
22,611,121 
87,701 


33,746 
430, 884 
245, 536 
489, 999 

46, 662 

1, 255, 876 

39,757 
417,565 

44,042 
290, 763 

89, 463 

1,116,519 
8,441 
1,050, 420 
3,610 
323, 860 
117,456 
1,374, 946 
3,138, 188 


9, 889, 020 


8, 454]. 


141,962 
18, 889 
191,165 
31,057 
294, 536 
59, 680 
4,087,259 
670, 885 
10, 467, 680 


15,271,927 


594,378 
5, 246, 462 
7,495 
364,926 
17,136 
204,718 
51,570 
432,577 


14,270, 227 


1927. 


357,598 
520,914 


64,905 
1,086, 154 
153, 977 
10, 080,373 
2,017 
275,536 
850, 901 
752,693 
18,780 
138,336 
3,908 
886, 767 
174, 670 
3,890, 413 


18, 082, 832 


86, 248 


3,498, 164 


10, 611, 783 


8, 742 
149,819 
19,124 
190,911 
47, 487 
439,294 
53,047 

3, 668, 954 
601,539 
9,717,353 


638, 266 
4,769,436 
,095 

300, 263 
23,078 
282,611 
58, 158 
414,057 
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1928.1 


443,017 
878,328 


78, 671 
1,593, 495 
204, 668 
11,571,796 
3,547 
309,326 
677,919 
580,333 
17,333 
160,535 
3,806 
979,337 
119,000 
2,296,931 


18,929,781 


133, 601 


32,366 
424,303 
293,767 
747,872 

43,370 

1,347, 865 

46,171 
511, 247 

14, 257 
127,319 

78, 105 
974, 850 

72,124 

1,029,501 

92,679 
531,394 
112,097 

1,386, 607 
3,442,385 


10,524,343 


10, 767 
145, 675 
18,397 
185, 665 
392 
4,317 

47, 687 
3,319, 623 
574,496 
9,151,062 
59,219 
548,495 


13, 528, 872 


625, 983 


261,389 


©. - 500 “SF Yes St “ee Oo bo bet 


10 


11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 


21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 


27 
28 
29 
30 
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12.—Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to United 
United Kingdom. 
No. Items 
, 1925 1926. 1927. 1928.1 
Ii. Animals and Animal Products—continued. 
Fishery Products, n.c.p.—concluded. 
Dried, salted, smoked or pickled—concluded. 
Fish—concluded. 
Herring, sea— 
il Bry-saltedss fun eceecniess eRe ont; - - - - 
2 Prickles cer. sheee eee eh oe aN - - ~ = 
3 Smoked: sans... ce cere ohio cs see: cwt. 110 40 20 25 
$ 720 380 140 188 
4 Mackereliipickled:. sautieits «ec. atta oN - - - - 
5 Pollock, hake and cusk, dried........ cwt. 657 - - ~ 
$ Sro2e - - - 
6 Salmon, dry-salted (chum).......... ore - - - ~ 
ii Salmon pickled’. yee eee eee cwt. 972 628 628 150 
$ 22,043 15,187 16,059 1,806 
Total dried, salted, smoked or pickled? $ 28,871 47,835 24,538 31,449 
Sit wOtner fishery produete.s.: 02s. os a see $ esr 35,792 40,047 1,833 
Total fishery products, n.o.p.3......  $ 6,573,759] 7,172,487) 5,577,378) 5,418,787 
Furs, hides and leather— 
Furs— 
Undressed— ; 
9 BCAVET ARN, Heniccs Cee eae =. 6 es No. 64,728 46,523 Den 252 56,076 
$ 1,181,808] (1,017,154) 1,1915249) 91,557,703) 
10 Hox, blackand silyerene dee. «6 occeee No. 3,409 4,387 9,805 12,469 
$ 331, 659 320,750 783,629} 1,191,672. 
11 HOX, OLDEN Ee... co ee eee eee No. 40,615 68,597 74,526 55) /(05 
$ 983,100} 1,721,706} 1,764,940] 1,772,275 
12 Marten tess We alec e sees clettces asic ene No. 31,118 34,685 40,595 30, 092 
3 $ 792,863 714,778 801,290 725,677 
13 Min 2) S595, Be foac0,40 be tis son. No. 75,222 68,768 53,978 56,077 
$ 871,473 780,131 751,660 962,794 
14 Mis kratiee en... cones... a nee No. 729,616 550,256 446, 009 515,325 
$ 1,024,643 623,702 631, 102 954,903 
15 Ot er see Wek eR ORE os. tees $ 1,112,999 1,188,522 1,308,874 1,984,850 
16 Dressedihayy JMe. ba Po eae $ 10,196 43,120 27,937 10,385 
17 Matufsctures ,f5).2....16eb eee 2.0 eld $ 28,612 21,694 14,997 25,613 
Dotalifurs S94.,05.. es eee eee $ 6,337,353| 6,481,557)  7,275,671| 9,185,200 
Hides and skins, raw— 
18 Calf siege SRS ORD, oc eR ee ke CO cwt. ~ - Sila = 
- - 4,365 = 
19 Cattle: ei sae e ki: 5 OE OR cwt. 23,560 2,878 Py ies = 
$ 271,386 46,373 29,845 —- 
20 ELOLS 6 vic SS cess PORE RE chien cewt. - = = = 
21 Siieenie ae. Cb. R. .: eR Tem, | cwt z 9 f 
- - 180 = 
Total hides and skins?.............. $ 273,932 48,087 34, 806 = 
Leather unmanufactured— 
22 4, ~Plarnegs¢ leeecr tv htet fae tte semen fants $ 366 441 361 = 
23 OLGrs vet. eu cond etet tone ae CE Ib. 2,052,217} 1,481,368] 1,130,076} 1,103,505 
$ 497,355 456,462 395,196 492,773 
24 Uppers sefee Si .0 eee ee hs sakes lb. - - 527,050 1,013,961 
$ 1, 153,039 644,997} 1,032,584) 1,950,591 
Total leather, unmanufactured?2,.... $ 1,658,157| 1,102,274) 1,430,108} 2,452,900 
1Subject to revision. Totals include other items not specified. | %Exclusive of fish, whale, etc. 
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Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1925-1928—continued. 


1925. 


3,512 
7,393 
25,374 
_ 101,278 
32, 552 
151,570 
45,592 
353, 692 
6,933 
44,588 
51 


425 
16,311 
279, 403 
2,658, 282 


133 , 990 


United States. 


1926. 


4,609 
10, 232 
27,566 

102,426 
37,305 
170,301 
18, 285 
110,901 

3, 691 

19,921 
247 

251 
17,053 
260,547 


2,738,225 
130, 243 


1927. 


13,821 
293 , 720 


2,554,310 


186,001 


1928.1 


2,237,538 


200, 204 


1925. 


—_—_———— | | | | | | | SF 


994, 801 


23, 948 
389, 107 


9,491,274 
161,802 


ri is fe |] | |, | | 


13,411,778 


126, 679 


2,151,744 


2,567, 129). 


10,071 
29,161 


10,492,566} 10,642,039 


a 


73,648 
1,458, 692 


25, 293 


637, 133]. 
6,753,147 


6,458, 009 


378, 188 
4,796, 123 
1,640,517 


3,210, 642 


13,516,510 


110,369 


73 , 876 
1,441,987 


18,705 
456,518 


477,175 
5,396,414 
1,812, 643 


3,483,544 


14, 612,369 


109, 721 
2,609,967 
4,901 
371, 687 
69, 434 
1,481,155 
20,926 
406 , 927 
163 , 789 
1,576,610 
1,152,161 
1,936,977 
4,417,380 
124,713 
67,594 


12,943,010 


91,085 
1,589, 242 
407, 256 
4,570,412 
16, 458 
118, 663 
26,932 
452, 983 


6, 787,040 


244,225 
6, 696, 974 
2,098,178 
1,828,819 
4,189,865 


13, 973,579 


577,399 


11,416,611 


33,322,959 


192,084 
3,762,715 
4,593 
459,417 
109,047 
2,265,108 
51,801 
1,271,222 
205, 494 
2,305, 723 
2,571, 083 
3,188, 241 
3,708, 249 
48,446 
110, 860 


17,119,981 


73, 649 
1,458, 709 
431,907 
4,884, 201 
15,041 
121, 286 
25, 294 
637,141 


7,163,894 


385, 568 
7,280,169 
2,324,961 


4,580, 892 


All Countries. 

1926. 1927. 
1, 281,214 803 , 849 
2,405,279 1,524,410 
72,228 57,798 
256, 442 199,016 
100, 985 90,418 
413, 453 303,358 
70,219 50,315 
375,473 367, 246 
38, 623 53, 445 
267,131 300, 871 
180, 098 149,718 
694, 632 552, 896 
80,511 19,551 
526, 867 407,772 
11,316,916 9,569, 462 
314, 800 801, 948 
36,792,663] 35,253,420 
157,307 162,148 
3,652,998 3, 804, 836 
10,710 17, 236 
710, 442 1,368,272 
155, 056 145,456 
3,245,130 8, 228,348 
54,055 61, 650 
1,099, 656 1,212,340 
211, 839 158 , 332 
2,520,505 2,339, 887 
1, 676, 736 1,600,151 
2,016, 862 2,570, 852 
3,952,073] 5,760,470 
1325001 209, 423 
102, 463 114, 259 
17,432,440} 20,608, 687 
73, &78 91, 402 
1,442,025 1,593, 607 
410, 666 28, 228 
5; 0275118 4,836,380 
16,495 16, 458 
132, 224 118, 663 
18,705 26, 955 
456,518 453, 785 
7,111, 735 7,058,766 
487,465 250, 133 
7,274,198} 8,423,389 
2,465, 836 2,751,380 
- 2,409,999 
4,238,311] 5,316,936 


34,546, 646 


1928.1 


1,080, 491 
2,019,466 
62,554 
184,457 
85,779 
296, 733 
50,796 
327,184 
40, 635 
229,347 
97,649 
363, 608 
25, 428 
560, 799 


9,417,469 


1,075,962 


143, 969 
4,043,084 
21,338 
2,090,131 
126, 029 
4,165,419 
56, 033 
1,420,809 
128, 287 
2,180,472 
1,479,353 
2,972,477 
7, 150, 841 
179,174 
112, 837 


24,315,244 


102, 984 
2,266, 606 
484, 625 
8, 601, 855 
17,059 
189, 708 
30,176 
579, 899 


11,714,357 


523 , 380 
9,112,079 
3, 658, 820 
3,157, 807 
6,961, 829 


— | | | | | | | | — 


6,571,424 


5,311, 184 


5, 838,481 


7,383 , 888 


7,260,261 


8,364, 632 


11,186,175 


NSN Pp oOo YF WC YB -& 


22: 
23 


24 
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12.—Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to United 


Items. 


United Kingdom. 


1928.1 


29,475 


2,495,792 


106,620 


1,065 
8,575 
97 
1,915 
11,416 
212,739 
16,687 


517,300 
10, 241,395 


224,508 
95,843 
36,745 

687,541 

118 
2,857 
247,038 


11,741,991 


324 
926 


470 
15,450 


892, 188 
17,827,648 
28,152 
246,659 
19,660 
195,520 
84,897 
695,767 


18,981,970 


757 
700 


13,457 
176, 250 


22 
175 


177,125 


1925. 1926. 1927. 
If. Animals and Animal Products—continued. 
Furs, hides and leather—concluded 
Leather, manufactured— 
1 B OOUSIANG Ss NOCS aceite eh ee eee $ 110, 125 59,536 43,686 
Total leather and manufactures of?.. $ 1b, (Aria 1,180,561 1,481,983 
2 ELSI BS ie coe toh AAD « sccroro nee GE © sachs Ee $ 2,899 1,542 17,674 
Meats— 
Fresh— 
3 BOGE cde Nee St ae oe tices nic teal ss cwt. 89,035 80,881 Dood 
$ 646,338 617,804 209, 893 
4 Mutton. 2c0ke thio: case wee ats ss ees ewt 8,564 1,279 = 
$ 168,403 26,442 - 
oD POL Ks ciccsythe hs Sk i ce, a OR Ree incase cwt. 16,750 17,734 19,951 
$ 238,920 854,934 418,253 
6 Poultry. ea aek.n 6 Osea ee. Lola $ 175,563 385,418 93,449 
Cured, canned or prepared— 
7h BacomandsbamiGeaseaiecsna rete. besten ewt. 1,193,186 1,232,926 755,621 
$ 22,034,323) 27,944,472] 18,057,904 
‘8 Beel; pickled 4rd etna rate rem besos cwt. 10 - - 
ald - = 
9 Cannedneats nace meee eee lb. 458,488 268,580 225,928 
$ 168,834 94,816 85,838 
10 Pork; dry-saltedmvads. br eee eee cwt. 63, 192 43,079 57,156 
$ 916,511 893,272] 1,189,424 
11 POLE PICKLeG sph ae te. eee Aol at rer ep ay. ewt. 2,040 2,431 448 
$ 338,815 +3, 080 11,296 
12 HOUpswallbkanadse.nsem can ae ameter $ - 106,130 216,347 
Motalhmesdts2: & hee eeee cae eters $ 24,613,041} 30,755,698) 20,626,205 
Milk and its products— 
LST eCream sires Wee,phs. « Meant as Beaker gal. ~ - 120 
$ = - 210 
TAS) MGT es h vise eee kk: eee eee nye) Bete te gal. - - - 
g ss 2 es 
TSS | ee DUCUCT fescue opceee ttle occ eters Ser teca See cwt 158,030 181,104 68,554 
; $ 5,592,625| 6,747,115) 2,206,026 
AG Casein Sher oon. eee eee eed lb. 26,400 100 1,680 
$ 1,584 8 234 
LE ODEESE 5 Se eR, «cs hee ae eee ewt 1,204,544] 1,338,366] 1,190,000 
$ 22,658,418] 31,115,093] 21,668,564 
18 Milk*pow ders ee ee cwt 23,728 20,989 26,640 
: $ 195,258 222,323 233,972 
19 Wheel kre ondensed teat re i, ernie ere ieuine ewt. 125,143 99,492 23,053 
$ 1,285,443 898,717 224,775 
reU Gantilic, @Vanorated. oa. 8 faces . cl eee cwt. - - 84,396 
$ - - 764,025 
Total milk and its products......... $ 29,733,328] 38,983,256] 25,097,806 
Oils, fats, greases and wax— 
EI pe Aman al (OL ISIRe si sera ccs Aen sees a he ee: gal. 177 3,182 30 
$ 3,638 12,012 124 
Zualeebish, wihnlexetee Ollssaement tr = ee re gal. 252,943 34,000 40,701 
$ 110,028 19,962 14,511 
204, POPERSS ANA BOTaNSs <a tect te ee Ok te cwt. - = = 
$ a = = 
24 eT cone AN ono} eS tg De 8 epee ol cwt 42,071 32,508 30,927 
$ 670,301 587,766 487,206 
25M PluanaicOmMpound sree.c peer ee eee oe eee cwt. - - es 
g ef ee rd 
26 PEL allOwiay «pee Wee side amy ene = SEO LDS cwt. 447 48 103 
$ 8, 202 330 823 
Total oils, fats, greases and wax?.... $ 787,169 620,070 502, 664 


ee 


1 Subject to revision. 


2 Totals include other items not specified. 
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Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1925-1928—continued. 
United States. All Countries. 
1925. 1926. 1927. 1928.1 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928.1 
110, 660 124,147 159,958 206, 585 329,348 303 , 480 322,439 281,014| 1 
5,749,173] 6,396,693] 7,109,132]  8,850,754l) 8,066,602) 8,033,940] 9,090,787] 11,923,780 
372,466 511, 583 431,333 387,056 385, 583 523,026 460, 830 598,426] 2 
86, 028 120,388 147, 647 495,063 262,309 330, 664 235,555 532,758] 3 
938,494] 1,401,177) 1,836,353] 6,566,780] 2,292,024 2,996,622} 2,628,227] 7,021,119 
1,487 21,247 10,474 5, 622 11, 672 24, 866 12, 866 18,433] 4 
36, 196 523, 130 246,557 323 , 383] 233, 646 593,475 292,240 381, 282 
66, 084 66,445 131,540 83, 053 96, 068 86, 691 153, 906 97,282] 5 
1,160,817} 1,332,788] 2,885,301] 1,629,428] 1,574,118] 1,737,307| 3,350,832] 1,886,823 
137, 682 311, 110 325, 962 64, 865 381,815 786,515 492,444 158,506] 6 
9,525 12,362 24,722 42,866| 1,208,721} 1,253,760 787,447 568,447| 7 
230, 640 412,787 855,648]  1,481,300]) 22,392,223] 28,590,301] 19,117,097} 11,940,909 
315 857 34,084 45,256 coitt 36, 180 47,405] 8 
2,938 14,751 336, 150 403 , 582 26,216 72,599 360, 757 427,267 
8,334 1,237 164 48 512,679 334, 638 288,913 307,968] 9 
1,990 305 79 10 180, 687 110,302 101,726 117, 287 
369 98 190 33 65,192 43, 995 60, 244 39,047] 10 
3,540 1,800 2,920 437 939, 813 913,514| 1,242,488 732, 253 
508 - 10,379 10,069 19, 619 19, 205 27,235 27,152] 11 
7,356 - 255,227 195,765 241,459 275, 670 477,020 401,338 
- 64 6 297 - 106,574 217.768 248,493] 12 
2,801,467] 4,334,133] 7,243,564] 11,288,594|| 29,032,978] 37,111,933] 29,408,705} 24,472,478 
3,384,186] 4,120,181] 4,495,917} 4,016,961]] 3,384,186] 4,120,181) 4,496,528) 4,017,796] 13 
5,520,853] 6,989,295] 7,749,341] 7,118,254]/ 5,520,853] 6,989,295} 7,750,233} 7,119,925 
3,088,212| 4,598,199] 4,886,445] 3,624,794] 3,088,212) 4,598,199] 4,886,445] 3,624,794] 14 
558.315 854, 625 990, 746 721,557 558,315 854, 625 990, 746 721,557 
34,377 17,774 3,486 2,661 245,020 233, 039 98,784 26,433] 15 
1,181,898 594,303 106,718 101,252} 8,715,962} 8,773,125) 3,351,589] 1,053,553 
94,105 185, 682 238,421 227, 675 120,505 187,950 276,501 318,695] 16 
7,152 15,117 24,841 28,458 8,736 15,331 29,901 40,195 
7,588 1,958 140, 620 125,335|| 1,269,632} 1,483,335] 1,366,654] 1,052,126] 17 
161,951 62,035} 2,413,584] | 2,444,452] 24,112,475| 33,718,587] 24,956,179} 21,100, 625 
15,122 53,347 46,090 36,315 72,057 80. 885 74,406 67,255) 18 
174,344 522,769 611,195 348, 969 703 , 039 863, 151 869,412 629,057 
74, 253 46,543 29, 803 8,916 400,526 375,341 231,017 209,756 19 
870, 638 439,386 275,041 80,069|| 4,487,792] 3,993,814) 2,695,945] 2,456,337 
- - 16,173 10,504 - - 109,038 198. 632} 20 
- - 132, 959 91,589 - - 972,012 904, 186 
8,475,151] 9,507,530] 12,304,425] 10,934,600|| 44,107,172] 55,207,928] 41,616,017| 34,025,435 
12,982 22,419 4,019 93,390 132, 243 178,011 79,716 233,028] 21 
17, 204 30,221 4,723 114, 243 197,820 226, 131 93,574 275,192 
920,829] 1,109,647] 1,997,730] 2,329,274] 1,183,256] 1,152,110} 2,381,902] 2,342,847] 22 
484,531 86, 048 901,894 985,628 599,373 609,391] 1,058,126 993, 225 
11,302 12,644 16,129 15,593 29,700 28,942 29,387 30, 099} 23 
26,068 40,603 44,432 52,971 202, 894 240, 243 174,024 178, 434 
10 3 280 550 105,974 64,474 58,021 36,379] 24 
144 50 3,674 7,329|| 1,681,462} 1,153,445 904,787 508,523 
8 19 19 8 18,492 19,473 13,820 13,925] 25 
93 269 289 95 238,787 252,891 179,700 168, 862 
18,390 13,601 16,694 30, 262 22,100 15,721 20,704 30,453] 26 
152,067 120,487 131,635 236,383 180,439 137,755 164,748 238, 453 
680, 932 779,775| 1,001,467]  1,399,002\| 3,101,699 


71120—33 


2,622,040 


2,579,832 


2,365,544} 
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12.—Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to United 


United Kingdom. 


1926. 


1927. 


ee ee ee ee eee 
—— 


] SIR, iar state eats ets sin inh erat ttore cones mw cvertnears 1 
DU MELONS YA ia tales letotnetata coop telat acratetotare Glecress “ 
SiileSausage casingstt.2....eeeconees oss rere $ 
AMIE T An KASS 7 ok alee caro etrsrre wet nese elect oe 
Total Animals and Animal Products? $ 
Lil. Fibres and Textiles. 
Cotton— 
SU NWaASLOone «cece urnete «lec aie seem tere hut Seater Cae 
OF | Ae UC ert me tess fhe ae ses cae ares a 
Til fe Ghertabricsiwn.c ree ccehemeen een ce eee ie 
Si MUNnGerwearectn tee. cea eeeets aaa $ 
MotaltcotLones..< scce eek wes eae $ 
Flax, hemp and jute— 
9 Higxfibreanditowss...coee ee ces sees grt 
Total flax, hemp and jute?.............. $ 
LOM eerie nce ee eton $ 
Wool— 
11 1B AE sn ROSE On Sete OES oe AES “ 
Dill LINEA G1 i Letsigh Peto ne AOL erG saciG RHODE Oaroor- tes 
LS ul aemlNGerwearres seme s sca ereeatetieis cic se mete ate $ 
Potal¥woolene occeeecseon cscs » $ 
Miscellaneous— 
Las Arto cial Silks ccees cc capt mieiretae ives $ 
LD) TRAC Sheree s tone hee, ve eeeene wlan ln eee a ai 
GiB incleratwinewe sa ccccete eee cet aes eet 
Le ieboges textilerse. nas. on ecree iter tame eee $ 
USe)Peelt mrs eee eee ne ener ave ae ees $ 
JQ} Corsets and brassieres.s....sesscoe cece: Ne: 
DOs Gloves etG., textulern:..jtece ee tae ve eee nine $ 
21 iP Socks and stockings. ...bo. acces octane ens $ 
Total Fibres and Textiles?........ $ 
FH 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and Paper. 
Wood, unmanufactured— 
Logs and round timber— 
22 Woes; COdsrtee esate Oe 
23 MOTs “OURET eens cee eee a eee M ee 
24 Holes; telegraph wee doa ee oe ee No. 
a) 
25 Railway sGiesicaca. eek omecen aeicie Lacie No. 
$ 
Total logs and round timber?........ $ 


II. Animals and Animal Products—concluded. 


Other animal products— 


1 Subject to revision. 


2,330,830 
858, 098 
375,410 

42,000 
178, 678 


80,402,251 


530 
12,584 
92,081 
77,711 

141,194 
35, 233 
85,385 


229,997 


9,210 
118,150 


124,412 
217,468 


1,045,292 
534,984 
447 


693 
22,259 


613,576 


2,145,762 


2,689 
99,018 


327,860 
231, 242 


330, 260 


2,173,009 
867,545 
482,899 

58,705 
205, 819 


98,879,095 


44] 
4,241 
45,312 
80,995 
83,178 
20,090 
53,135 


185,559) 


287 
7,185 


11,025 
94,100 


25,221 
7,908 
3,318 
5,154 

518 


27,710 


12,540 
169,596 
12,812 
144,144 
80,5038 
89,761 
180,547 
288,934 


1,237,763 


——_ 


1,982 
71,005 


388, 061 
267,592 


333,597 


2 Totals include other items not specified. 


1,470,610 
564,012 
408, 441 

48,090 
161,051 


~ 


67,819,473 


143,362 


2,132 
4,259 


383,689 
100, 722 
1,253 
2,187 
133 


109, 982 


726 
13,571 
160,243 


860,030 


3,045 
113,980 


240,610 
174,560 


288,761 


336,562 
121, 269 
582,137 

65,740 
192,007 


48,683,290 


225 
2,752 
53,473 
34,308 
47,475 
11,843 
31,244 


423,532 


856 


2,611,304 
719,521 
55 

45 


_ 733,298 


327,296 
23, 827 


1,896,794 


100 
725 
2,377 
97,255 


57,481 
39, 412 


141,030 


EXPORTS OF CANADIAN PRODUCE 615 
Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1925-1928—continued. 
United States. All Countries. 
1925. 1926. 1927. 1928.1 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928.1 
119,435 62,865 47,827 2,690,959} 2,501,191] 1,730,849 517,991] 1 
48,187 25,127 20,457 1,000, 804 995,349 669, 609 194,121 
47,631 57,204 65,812 918,997] 1,645,618] 1,568,712] 2,097,023] 2 
6,594 7,855 9,118 101,895 167,211 147,555 187,237 
603, 827 787, 745 678,215 1,000,320] 1,306,344] 1,180,791] 1,251,890] 3 
» 362,279 318,688 306,305 362, 871 318, 688 306, 305 304,539] 4 
540, 246 531,701 596, 704 541,840 531,701 596, 704 698, 948 
57,833,690] 63,464,732] 75,320,135 163,031,415] 190,975,417] 167,291,589] 165,845,096 
3,799 7,202 3, 189 9,933 8,962 3,572 5,117) 6 
59,771 114,074 31,575 101,703 126,715 35,493 48,114 
154 1,072 - 693, 728 917, 022 408,418 502,808] 6 
222 343 - 441,211 712,720 247,221 267,584 
9,821 12,358 15,212 283,783 468, 229 317,985 556,770| 7 
2,991 5,497 5,770 65,131 101,950 65,519 90,538 
2,283 3,959 5,956 224,601 213,081 167,830 148,013} 8 
86,585 135,431 59,824 65,750 990,271| 1,291,012 631,341] 1,009,560 
14,468 8,955 5,384 3,227 29,934 10,176 5,384 4,312| 9 
171,073 78,485 28,356 31, 646 400, 046 109,870 28,356 53,681 
187,475 102, 196 99, 752 51,703 429,904 143,866 108, 124 81,804 
13,085 20,679 6,512 6, 823 392,981 247,200 81, 166 137,358] 10 
4,553,166] 6,468,804] 4,790,683] 8,254,566|/| 5,625,265} 6,514,767] 5,233,981] 11,140,101} 11 
1,887,791] 2,325,754] 1,415,784]  2,351,662]| 2,434,524) 2,342,887) 1,538,660] 3,149,967 
3,775 2,404 4,288 501 14,405 16,359 12,204 12,238] 12 
5,713 3,021 5,267 863 21,701 28,307 17,844 16,464 
2,753 2,977 2,662 1,796 93, 802 71, 292 41,597 40,231] 13 
2,048,868] 2,474,817) 1,469,083] 2,414,259]] 2,982,599] 2,855,845} 1,822,168] 3,506,838 
- - 367 4,892 z= - 34,777 551,918] 14 
191,299 213,780 237,904 268, 636 228 , 893 234,663 257,016 311,128] 15 
1,021,450] 1,034,303} 1,230,888] 1,376,004]/ 1,429,054/ 1,308,801] 1,467,728] 1,766,465 
114,214 56,663 32,023 69, 296 133,838 95,144 136,033 187,498] 16 
1,347,916 761,720 430,631 823,158] 1,562,942] 1,192,058] 1,626,399] 2,053,015 
81,040 1,083 4,240 19,116 276,392 154,857 58,842 132,654] 17 
36, 099 18,992 47,566 23,537 386, 281 454, 824 425,288 486,898] 18 
6, 040 80 5 10 388,667 323, 425 282,063 143,700] 19 
8,934 290 29 8 728,141 497, 620 425,098 161,516 
6 20 245 446 166,933 112, 162 233,461 194,707| 20 
- ~ 312 950 - - 173,726 267,012] 21 
4,894,415) 4,627,071] 3,451,081) 4,922,004] 9,711,720] 8,940,046] 7,665,563| 10,904,073 
40,007 61,127 33,136 37,285 122,709 139,022 166,831 162,442] 22 
776,324| 1,220,517 578,946 563,759] 2,103,205] 2,220,260] 2,290,154] 1,997,638 
146, 865 151,875 133,161 174,950 165,675 165, 265 159, 023 205,867) 23 
2,450,464] 2,431,387] 2,061,875] 2,532,358I| 2,752,093] 2,635,262] 2,457,277| 2,986,858 
634,734 663,386 764, 262 770, 227 637,151 666, 928 771,123 770,668} 24 
2,965,351| 2,877,467| 3,293,128] 3,324,007] 2,977,957| 2,911,350) 3,318,575) 3,327,773 
795,436 890,196] 1,029,219 726,961|| 1,527,493] 1,573,998] 1,333,926] 1,030,089] 25 
598,494 726,959 896,763 684,297|| 1,067,341] 1,239,888] 1,125,642 851,598 
7,100,814] 7,585,140] 7,127,084] 7,320,347] 9,253,496] 9,416,642] 9,581,355] 9,506,796 


71120—383 


ee ee ee 
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EXTERNAL TRADE 


12.—Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to United 


No. 


—y 


o fF Cw bd 


co Con om 


10 
11 


26 


Items. 


IV. Wood, Wood Products and Paper—con. 


Wood, unmanufactured—concluded. 
Saw and planing mill products— 
Planks and boards— 


Wed aT RWS incor ae eR meee M ft. 
BT yak Hotel botaguk. te Mit. 
Homilocks tes. oc takes 54 eee 98 wit 
Pines 4d) Fae ae ee ee A M ft 
SPPUCE sider we Lene e uoms Msptee oe Mit. 
$ 
Total planks and boards?............. Hee 
Timber, square— 
Douslasuiricd.. cite ees es Cenk ae M ft. 
Other is teks ocr co haber ete toe thre ome M ft 
batt is Fa [RUIN es sic ORS Raia eee M 
PICK CUS ey ere test oiecerers einer sists ebay steeat Mt 
Sibiniol est ene metic cok ae os on SE MI 
SROOKS tha Ay Been 5 MOAR ah nym icohateantt : 
Total saw and planing mill products?.... $ 
Pull pw ood sara Sees Bos MS eee aie oe cord 
Spoolw ood anes ceed sive a2 aN esrers eevee : 
Total wood, unmanufactured?2....... $ 
Wood, manufactured— 
(COODETAR Cr AE cis ears site Epis eee ia eva nen eee $ 
Wood pulp— 
Sulphate (serait) \ssaaskus eae dane cwt. 
Sulphite bleached’ .cbacs athe shea aa 
Sulphiteunbleachedieas, sane ha -sreene aa 
Mechanical .jeve.:: oscbinee baw 29s 3 aan oe ont 
Total woods pulp ecaeeeen citer a4 
Doorsysashes blinds. pee eet octane ate $ 
PULMICUE Of o oo sin pctuhic OP aeebedd ceepauttoaiv ses $ 
Match splints: 1 .asceas ck eacrer ee pees $ 
Total wood, manufactured?......... $ 
Total wood and wood products?..... $ 
Paper, n.o.p.— 
Bak pepe io ete Wee 
INGWsprintter a: qaac en chine ete cn eee oa 
IWLaDDING Naperana. go. ss seme ne Seen te cwt. 
Bond and writinewaper--see eta. eee oe ont 


1 Subject to revision. 


13,766 
404,112 
158 

5,022 
49,558 
3,766,491 
134, 635 


3,615,954 


235,248 


9, 224,366 


20,352 


1,656 
78,748 


10, 208, 216 


566,549 


11,105, 145 


5,324 


1,244,396 
865,020 


1,290,877 


32,396 
94,501 
434,456 


2,250,771 
13,355,916 


788,148 


United Kingdom. 


2 Totals include other items not specified. 


1926. 1927. 1928.1 
% 63 i 

2 4, 450 597 

12,009 21'791 25,289 
406,947] 592/883} 698.146 
522 145 245 
12,208 3,662 7,166 
43,931 36.575 30° 843 
3,212'305| 2,654,908} 2,047'203 
145.957 77.557| 124° 465 
3,980,905} 2,159'218| 3,296,136 
239,336) 164,745] 217,737 
9,109,876} 6,573.422| —7,460°920 
11,829 5,472 5,333 
969'873|  135/840| 132966 
7731 2" 952 3" 406 
688,209; 263,954} —- 291,274 
169 36 37 

763 96 135 

696 10 2 
10,772 400 si 
249 298 420 

1,258 1,120 1,692 
521549 58.853 53.563 
10,442,761 7,196,880] 8,157,369 
816,589] 580,118} 328,617 
11,597,947| 8,065,759] 8,627,016 
1,576 8,536 600 
9,137 34,074 74,449 
45/928|  160,860| 343/271 
52,349 16,898 . 
122'039 43,33} 3 
1,664,975} 1,918'266| 1,633,806 
2'899'921| 3'292'346| 2'740;552 
1,726,454} 1,999,168| 1,708,255 
2997888} 31426.537| 3092/8923 
22,127 19,859 12,999 
94° 459 88°617 33,135 
483,687|  372,360| . 295,360 
4,106,873| 4,487,821] 3,916,156 
15,704,820| 12,553,580] 12,543,172 
936,551/ 920,768} 889,509 
2' 893 6,662 2' 702 

98" 805 49° 152 28316 
335.072; 405,697] 898,103 
1,195,915} 1,314'642| 2,889,786 
129° 487 79,472 54,114 
917/747| 462/071  272'864 
i 9 177 

122 557 1,351 


EXPORTS OF CANADIAN PRODUCE 517 
Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1925-1928—continued . 
United States. All Countries. 
1925. 1926. 1927. 1928.1 1925 1926. 1927. 1928.1 
- - 56,020 52,191 - - 60,598 53,213] 1 
- -| 2,451,401} 2,124,807 - - | 2,639,997| 2,169,740 
327,757 382,881 373,924 366, 134 412,545 490, 300 532,913 559,571] 2 
6,515,977| 7,879,955] 7,127,328]  6,813,460]| 8,738,197] 10,483,625} 10,731,770] 11,168,450 
82,781 69,740 80,171 81,886 93,141 82,697 98, 242 108,532] 3 
1,699,780] 1,504,281] 1,503,876} 1,454,374] 1,955,975] 1,814,785] 1,891,820] 2,042,315 
352,048 409, 000 394, 423 332,929 414, 405 464,831 442, 348 376,672} 4 
12,436,005] 13,495,644] 12,723,862] 10,598,565|| 16,826,112] 17,242,899] 15,857,685| 13,164,201 
736,987 807,599 737,791 659, 207 908, 236 984, 462 843, 408 801,640] 5 
20,819,294] 22,391,209] 19,976,413] 17,691, 496|| 25,550,888] 27,303,950} 22,953,865] 21,547,519 
1,633,051] 1,834,007) 1,725,628] 1,565,653] 2,002,247| 2,229,868] 2,090,429} 2,010,623 
48,140,607] 53,457,655] 48,252,034] 42,519,884] 61,356,009] 66,824,346] 59,795,171] 55,397,621 
15,981 12,671 13,001 9,118 84,348 79,522 113, 600 134,607| 6 
327,217 257,140 246,181 180,360] 1,940,262} 1,681,465} 2,335,683] 2,779,549 
8,965 2,295 1,295 ,435 16,661 10,438 5,002 8,932] 7 
201,153 86, 639 42,308 39,460 536,329 794,471 324,599 427,286 
1,657,962} 1,991,556} 1,722,729] 1,353,891]| 1,668,423] 2,009,539] 1,738,263] 1,362,339] 8 
9,584,832] 10,512,968] 8,919,746] 6,469,913|| 9,673,240] 10,586,131} 8,997,095} 6,499,328 
46,554 65,971 51,402 53,134 47,491 67,021 51,797 53,597] 9 
453,134 621,586 502,054 485,431 471,513 640,340 510,919 495,391 
2,557,898} 2,403,657| 2,434,242] 2,035,510) 2,595,504] 2,427,132] 2,470,453] 2,071,295] 10 
9,322,854] 9,466,849] 8,324,387] 6,712,637] 9,423,184] 9,540,674] 8,415,970] 6,820,246 
14,946 26,807 41,174 20,813 726,306 783,749 729,413 671,069} 11 
68,313,291} 74,715,084] 66,561,127} 56,661,352] 84,659,662} 91,703,594) 81,629,201] 73,628,619 
1,398,237] 1,310,760} 1,536,485] 1,501,612|| 1,398,237} 1,310,760] 1,536,485] 1,501,612] 12 
14,137,774| 13,056,057} 15,400,343} 15,182,842] 14,137,774] 13,056,057] 15,400,343] 15,182,842 
8,580 13,379 13,990 2,726 575,129 829,968 594, 108 331,343] 13 
90,011,017} 95,895,466] 89,749,769} 79,883,562|| 109,093,950} 115,530,322] 107,855,430| 99,370,516 
27,738]. 31,472 51,947 76,443 116,903 165, 203 153, 418 206,889} 14 
2,748,554) 3,111,667} 3,311,473} 3,440,720] 2,748,554] 3,112,762) 3,311,473] 3,442,484] 15 
8,274,645] 9,533,887] 10,249,691] 10,248,339] 8,274,645] 9,536,898] 10,249,691] 10,253,803 
3,042,171} 3,161,639} 3,319,315} 3,594,330] 3,410,407] 3,769,876] 4,218,175} 4,858,139] 16 
11,531,111) 12,241,204] 12,777,333] 13,582,187|| 12,608,449] 14,564,915] 16,474,469] 18,608,237 
4,181,717} 4,927,000} 4,100,046} 3,345,966] 4,739,768] 5,502,677| 4,566,432] 3,973,236) 17 
10,804,378} 13,283,909] 11,453,526] 8,716,771]| 12,417,376] 14,902,166] 12,826,530} 10,381,466 
4,588,120) 5,611,083] 4,673,109] 3,472,920)| 5,506,484] 7,461,066] 6,863,271} 5,106,726] 18 
6,918,111} 7,795,431] 6,660,371] 4,780,423] 8,264,771] 10,905,891) 10,337,049] 7,529,975 
14,560,562} 16,811,389} 15,403,943] 14,359,756]| 16,405,213] 19,846,381] 18,959,351] 17,886,405 
37,528,245] 42,854,431] 41,140,921] 37,815,474] 41,565,241] 49,909,870] 49,887,739] 47,261,235 
191 956 4,508 1,509 198,417 184,082 147,936 75,848) 19 
34,359 25,550 40,939 28,822 360, 906 405,270 405,361 296,778} 20 
i - 180 170 519, 709 558,288 466, 248 385, 685| 21 
37,786,094] 43,071,198} 41,415,162] 38,088,347] 43,543,234] 52,073,249] 52,014,768] 49,048,356 
27,797,111] 138,966,664] 131,164,931] 117,971, 909]| 152,637,184] 167,603,571] 159,870,198] 148,418,872 
2,178,310} 1,941,576} 1,453,362} 1,427,607] 3,327,966| 3,273,681) 2,733,747) 2,657,186) 22 
- 549 61 45 22,604 50,951 63,465 104,481] 23 
- 2,605 451 1,215 199 , 264 462,473 541,098 718,723 
24,305,341] 27,826,169] 33,115,742] 36,411,593] 25,027,889] 29,537,336] 35,437,629] 39,417,522| 24 
89,121,407| 96,072,497] 108,364,290] 118,404,904|| 91,808,330] 102,238,568] 116,452,158] 128,507,101 
4:916 1,506 2,676 128 442,304 431,745 351,472 294,699] 25 
16,510 6,956 13,471 966|| 3,234,560] 2,877,770} 2,051,390} 1,642,972 
me ~ ~ 19 19,541 12,447 18, 850 13,036] 26 
= = - 707 198,635 98,197 142,553 107,918 
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12.— Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to United 


United Kingdom. 


Items 
1925. 1926. 1927. 1928.1 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and Paper—con 
Paper, n.o.p.—concluded. 
Wallopaperseiie. foetal nae eae roll 776,521 919,894] 1,589,785] 1,365,206 
S 105, 436 142,618 236,569 232,596 
HOON Paper es tages wees cries ee nee $ 7] 3,638 79,151 119,071 
Waste paper we Wht cic wrk omens ewt - = a = 
$ = =, = i 
Totalipaper; n/0/pits 4 63552 4eb0s e $ 2,807,180} 3,292,482} 3,162,543) 4,486,042 
Books and printed matter— 
I OOkS es: (RRA HR ee. eae Gee Sy. Cane ae $ 20,947 16, 496 D2 lied 24,326 
INewspapensnetca sia.cce tas aoee cee SR $ 174,475 132,933 93,932 116,219 
Photographsy. 25.06: . oie fate. dee $ 1,479 1,107 3,731 1,552 
Total Wecd, Wood Products and 
Papert ce. Lert foe. $ 16,359,997| 19,147,838) 15,835,904) 17,171,311 
V. Iron and its Products. 
Oresmnclidingichremite:.44468 4 eee ton 2 - 158 - 
$ 17 1,580 - 
Pigs, ingots, blooms and billets— 
AP ISI ON cs Sate hoe cen eaten meee Dy oe RAS ton - = a = 
$ = = _ = 
Billets; ingots and blooms.................- ton - 585 - - 
g - 17,010 = - 
Ferro-manganese and ferro-silicon......... ton - = ie = 
$ fe = =- on 
Total pigs, ingots, blooms and billets. $ 17, 17,010 = - 
SSCP ADC MOI LRA isu crane cake ae eee aie eae ton 747 731 760 578 
$ 11,472 12,894 16,475 10, 605 
astingae .: bist gatvann Gs sPtcae see ees Se ee $ - = 2,815 23, 828 
GT NG Sit Wain oes bo td er a 4 x tee eam $ 76 135,069 45,103 2,004 
Rolling mill products— 
Bars: andro ds Nemec seen eae ate ae ean ton 193 1,107 5, 657 1,525 
g 8, 988 49,456 207, 262 61,240 
Platesiand sheets sedi, os oes te ca oe ton 2 a i = 
$ 140 = a 
| SSUES he 3c ye aR MVR ER OT ay (a nila sos ton = zi a 1 
3 § : : - 62 
SECUC CULO SECC lass Bl tne See oe ls Se ton 7 = - = 
$ 2,500 = $i = 
Total rolling mill products.......... g 11,628 49,456 207 , 262 61,302 
Pipe AN CLOCUTO TIL Ove ents eh seaea taeicy, Popes ener ne $ 195,091 294, 674 315,173 119, 603 
ire 
Barbed dey setsactatnce tert eee etree cwt. - = =z = 
$ ZS —_ — — 
Woven fencing enrtae cduem anton tee $ 81,238 79,531 68,342 51, 600 
OLA pte eel OF Gen oN dE hc un es BED | conde $ 173, 108 130, 448 157,031 163, 484 
Engines and boilers— 
Wocomotivesand parts weasa. eee No - FF = ne 
$ s as 5 os 
Other BSc eee CORON Ley CONN Sete I EON Dicnead nts Gad $ 10, 464 22, 663 th 127 8, 157 
Farm implements and machinery— 
(Cream separa tole ie ee eee nee $ 25,331 12,371 5,591 11,701 
TAT VOSLET 4, cRd caer, MEE ee lett No 94 1,191 1,580 758 
$ 16,413 196, 697 259, 619 128,148 
DLOWGEOS NPE ica wok pene meee No. 171 1,841 1,319 1,831 
$ 10, 699 117,071 83,178 111, 645 
Rledperenses, ohen.ct cc ank phi AAAS oh eh be aNd No. - 5 10 10 
$ = 487 973 973 
OTH STATES Fa) 1 Pe Ree MN 8 Ui eX eR sent Be No 30 472 145 351 
$ 1,343 8,520 6,968 Oro2d! 
Driller eee cin be ve eae. Ne Wed Sey No 92 231 268 239 
$ 2,613 23,112 27,903 21,839 
ErarrO we.) eel ee et nn ee hee $ 9,679 14,739 24,463 10,412 
Pioughis ster ah cdi ee $ 31,599 45,681 47,207 39, 685 


}Subject to revision. 2Totals include other items not specified. 
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Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1925-1928—continued. 
United States. All Countries. 
1925. 1926. 1927. 1928.1 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928.1 
92,689 87,065 116,949 126,528] 2,909,139] 2,854,269] 3,460,771] 3,551,385} 1 
18,729 18,345 29,852 25,877 385,161 406, 802 509,335 511,748 
5,460 658 2,724 1,216 160,607 147,259 198,219 227,536] 2 
395,312 294,863 314,257 357,424 395,312 294,863 314, 804 357,815] 3 
373,732 290,036 289,738 327,342 373, 732 290,036 250, 267 327,698 
91,725,993] 98,410,237] 110,189,113] 120,209,438]] 99,941,910] 110,104,929] 123,222,734] 134,985,777 
124,399 134,410 132,273 114,871 174,636 194,879 199,481 167,195} 4 
398,949 389,211 527,069 686,035 843,774 763,365 817,632 964,768} 5 
10,536 5,588 6,215 3,752 12,520 8,216 10, 222 6,784| 6 
220,056,988] 237,906,110] 242,019,601) 238,986, 005|| 253,610,024| 278,674,960] 284,120,267] 284,543, 296 
5,834 3,562 576 2,475 5, 836 3,562 734 2,475| 7 
26,174 16,622 5,481 12,125 26,191 16,622 7,061 12,125 
12,536 4,163 2,161 481 12,817 4,274 2,197 516| 8 
243, 802 80,352 44,617 9,338 248,768 82,269] . 45,264 9,949 
- - - - 1,622 960 1,254 1,420] 9 
Zz = = z 54,208 26,053 31,092 33,959 
26,449 30,603 59, 202 40,308 26,449 30, 820 59,437 40,434] 10 
1,015,382} 2,042,397] 3,335,248! 2,725,573|| 1,015,382] 2,058,850] 3,351,423] 2,738,315 
1,259,184] 2,122,749] 3,379,865) 2,734,911]) 1,318,358] 2,167,172| 3,427,779] 2,782,223 
63,951 61,018 63,538 56,241 65,320 66,313 68,395 76,147) 11 
741,578 668, 694 607,335 547,342 763,455 743,563 667,583 783, 403 
157,175 125,860 130,831 83, 826 191,345 146, 668 114,119 131,786| © 12 
13, 694 8,108 19,543 4,441 14,831 143,286 64, 646 24,613) 13 
1,547 1,720 3,363 2,040 8,140 16,526 28,053 15,537| 14 
75, 885 81,619 131,827 101, 448 416,350 703,154] 1,054,980 608, 124 
19 at 24 9 129 103 214 176} 15 
3,185 321 3,252 5,416 12,790 8,891 17, 205 12.232 
3,724 2,819 2,472 1,762 6,814 4,583 5712 30,985) 16 
91,888 67,516 53,688 49,103 188, 637 114,076 513,434] 1,047,744 
42 408 34 47 2,069 10,931 9,743 2,286] 17 
3,056 33,934 3,282 2,686 206, 032 799, 699 745,550 225,607 
174,014 183,390 192, 049 158, 652 823,809] 1,625,820] 2,331,169] 1,893,707 
12,010 141, 693 625,329 666,741|| 1,208,061 1,482,333] 2,064,401) 1,754,597] 18 
28 - - - 35,391 25,365 24,774 27,254| 19 
134 = & = 132,067 94, 000 83, 299 92, 876 
282 3,860 864 923 172,619 169, 329 162,754 173,081) 20 
3,289 2,275 12,465 2,429 850,060 675, 892 648,544 609,433! 21 
1 . 1 2 1 - 2 3h 22 
13,483 4,365 32, 449 45,292 21,021 13,633 66,041 60,873 
10,852 88, 896 PAL 11,283 81,713 287,938 238, 297 146,816] 23 
60,765 63,494 56,865 40,672 108, 698 101,685 100, 092 77,197| 24 
19 4 15 33 6,617 12,305 17,285 14,002} 25 
2,689 6,348 2,280 4,631] 1,220,186] 2,043,445} 2,939,985] 2,363,798 
204 235 25 220 14,864 27,307 26,763 18,664] 26 
11,854 12,926 15,133 12,123 957,695| 1,704,969| 1,566,584) 1,074,426 
= = = = 1,161 2,505 1,488 1,462| 27 
- - - - 105,893 241,526 143,705 13,312 
1,152 2,647 4,627 6, 839 9,123 10, 128 13,963 14,232] 28 
112,968 258, 696 429,265 610, 630 579, 085 449,72 823,732 901,147 
ar} 33 2 119 4,903 6,413 6,423 6,164| 29 
706 51,156 3,041 17,399 749,938 968,391| 1,019,701] 1,024,222 
59,013 101,789 84,111 171,969 285,757 366,326 313,283 355,150] 30 
184,532 267, 669 188, 236 227,402" 1,630,908! 2,858,266! 2,226,255' 2,151,278! 31 
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12.— Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to United 


Cent eee 


Whe 


on OO Ce 


24 
25 


26 
27 
28 


29 
30 


1Subject to revision. 


Items 
1925. 
V. Iron and its Prod ucts—concluded. 

Farm implements and machinery—concluded. 
dthreshingtmachines.,. were tec eee $ = 
Spades andishovelsia.nmee seen. ceeclede wee $ 53 
LE Us ho RA Pd ERAS Gat te SEO RBA ot $ 165, 213 

Total farm implements and machinery?. $ 346,328 
Hardware and cutlery— 
IRAZOLSY od areca ctue oe Nee Loman Teer $ 332, 752 
Nails swiro mr Sige Ge tatane ney ere tains cwt. 1,987 
$ 9, 062 
Nails -others® te. sc pees coe tain cwt. 874 
$ 9,380 
Needigs, and Wins: WIA sence medics $ 133,217 
Boltsand. nutes. he) eee shee kets resi cwt. 5,005 
$ 32,498 
Machinery— 
Electric vacuum cleaners............e002.: No. 23,318 
$ 835, 613 
Sewing’ machines! eee dee cee eee $ 2,736 
Adding Machines...) seme coe s Loe eee No. 70 
g 6,125 
ALY DO WII GELS fain cicorete stetotertetes or crrcaat ates No. 757 
$ 97,149 
Mota working. i. 6 dc tei, ews « See Be man $ 21,040 
Wood=working © 50.2.5 ese geeks Le peeae $ 2,100 
Totalimachinery2se- secs eae ae g 1,218,406 
ools; and or machine 262. sds 25s ee ee $ 30,858 
Vehicles— 
Automobiles, freight— 
One ton om less 0.)'.5 sxe dete «co's aoe BE No. 1,334 
$ 349, 045 
Overione: tonne eee ome eee No. 7 
$ 16, 841 
Automobiles, passenger— 
$500" or less!) <c.c Fon RB en oo ee No. 1,880 
$ 620, 260 
£000 tos] K000 ins winter de rere eet ee No. L121 
$ 933,578 
Ver $1,000, vc'n.0s scare aeett 6 a ee a Ne. 750 
, $ 1,102,926 
AULOMOUE PALtS Ans). cccs ache a Genesee $ 350, 738 
Railway cars and parts. aie ise sueeo nee No. = 
$ =“ 
Tractors ahd. parts... }ae weenk ocd kates No. - 
$ - 
Potalivehicles?3. @iasate te meee $ 8,379,270 
cGy 1 7 gears Uae RN te Regn beg ag NMI ENG BES ht $ 43, 996 
LOVES tie leat cn aan tem ae ta ae $ 1123 
Total Iron and its Products?..... Pak. 6,689, 169 
Vi. Non-Ferrous Metals. 

Aluminium— 

SGTADEe cack taints se bela ae aioe Pret aee cwt. = 

WATS DIGCKS SOLOS: .s tence oe coke ue tateate cwt. 45,752 
$ 1,030, 616 

MLANUTACTUTES teen SA ee $ - 36,216 

Brass— 

AS il nC HSCR AN M.'s ben ass chars Pee cwt. 8,804 
£ 72,824 
BEE CR BSS pre Re me Ae ind he Bee ta Dk ae $ 124, 950 


United Kingdom. 
1926, 1927. 
876 a 
30 140 
153,564) 180,930 
679,955| 673,945 
422,082] 169,163 
11546 11185 
6.009 4,305 
674 633 
8, 194 7,613 
183/043| 197,183 
6.921 6,95 
40,319 36,959 
22, 959 20,700 
867,281] 910,406 
220 2) 127 
1 301 
240 21,850 
20 2 
2,145 15 
249 3,766 
- 5, 630 
~~ 1,069,056] 1,106,185 
21, 103 22,144 
2,501 96 
413,369 27, 120 
14 5 
24,616 8, 894 
17 1,298 
5,510; 424'703 
2’ 480 9’ 
2,193'800| 2, 123/054 
1,073 
1,296,955] 1,320. 408 
419,220| 426,758] 
1,725 e 
4,360,735] 4,332,934 
38, 620 57, 988 
11,985 29’ 864 
8,307,441| 8,129,365 
45,949 3,748 
1,147,825 91,692 
45,926 80,361 
3,255 1,959 
34.813 21, 686 
98°0361 110,303 


2Totals include other items not specified. 


2,538 


638, 584 


1,601 
123, a 


500 
4,535 
8,013 


1,350, 235 
46,205 


288 
_ 72,875 
5 


5, 700 


1,162 
326,009 
3,326 
2,418,514 
1,501 
1,894,553 


4,803,739 


27,297 
14,103 
8,195,972 


311 
3,187 
39, 559 
845,510 
37,568 


3,490 
33,250 
132, 863 
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Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1925-1928—continued. 


1925. 


340,506 
3,722 
480, 407 


United States. 


1926. 


654,740 
1,635 
1,037,298 


1927. 


2,120,270 
416 
1,269,327 


1925. 


2,606,584 
230,189 
1,793,059 


All Countries. 


1926. 


1,572,477 
212,062 
2,277,594 


1927. 


4,283,799 
232,591 
2,988,927 


eS ee 


1,365,175 


1, 693 
6,902 
413 
2,830 
126 
148 
1,210 


2,535,992 


4,204,581 


1,580 
10,165 


4 

784 
13, 233 
3 


255 
155 
6,587 
16, 499 
3, 897 


11,342,712 


1,267,676 
61,217 
246, 803 
26,948 
156,188 
174,301 
12,480 
80,387 


168,256 
73,475 


13,628,341 


1,704,529 
71,486 
263,498 
35,910 
210,548 
821,362 
17,017 
104,994 


26,668 


1,005,713 
3,021, 741 


70,046 


17,412,947 


2,326,610 
75,914 
267,485 
24,723 
156,400 
273,059 
15, 442 
92,252 


28, 892 
1, 228,326 


1928.1 


3,549,380 
08,025 
3,051,059 


15, 643,381 


8,929 
57,271 


——_—— | | || _— _ E ESEES ESE 


417,916 
20,989 


5 
1,175 
d 
16,390 
114 


22,834 
1 


8,275 


d 
10,594 
119,339 
31 


91,305 
10 
182,873 


507,063 
21,046 


16,675 
632,848 
9 


fate 
85,479 


456,322 
17,068 


5,043,587 
303,588 


11,760 
3,981,840 


13 

36,579 
32,184 
11,212,913 


182,915 


5,699,914 
299,438 


19,210 
6,258,464 
14 

24,616 
48,264 
16,953,925 
9,155 
7,146,151 
4,080 
5,334, 282 
7,121,747 
17 

109, 265 

8 


85,629 


4,755,925 
264,467 


20,405 
6,870,927 


6 
14,786 


38,019 
13,283, 406 
63 


4,665,369 
2 

82,333 

7 

122,678 


6,166,574 


oo | |S | | | ES SS | See 


296,790 


15,079 
5,569, 890 
12 


22,068 


2,566,960 
169 
269, 444 


9 
141,059 


455,850 


792,869 


31,401,839 


43,180,025 


36,816,445 


27,919,341 


2,921 


44,780). 


1,390 
43,174 


120, 402 
128,775 


115,149 
123,089 


151, 842 
141,619 


149, 256 
114,482 


—_——_———_— | —————————————————_—_ | | | — J | I —— 


5,063,148 


7,582,833 


141,017 
3,382'964 
101,308 


63,359 
501,992 
11,169 


8 

2, 094 

1 

5,892 

154 

32,527 

13 

9,609 

8 

12,636 

293,741 

38,371 

7 

122,418 

524,017 

1,139 
42,930 39,906 
10,680,762) 8,831,287 
* 6,082 3,674 
85,225 44,216 
191,860 396, 257 
4,207,101) 7,918,826 
564,418 21,742 
43,714 56,057 
351,978 428,435 
3,655 3,994 


57,405,940 


226,530 
5, 135,366 
775,181 


83,132 
650, 609 
198,366 


74,735,077 


245, 683 
6,006, 390 
70,950 


80,488 
677,440 
128,912 


74, 284, 824 


6,082 
85,225 
238,068 
5,347,969 
1,150,025 


61,436 
540,505 
203, 348 


62,753,934 


4,950 
60,791 
532,315 
10,822,174 
612, 836 


73,862 
595, 464 
223,588 


521 
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17 
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22 


23 
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25 
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27 
28 
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12.— Principal Exports of Canadian Product from Canada to United 


1925. 


United Kingdom. 


| re | ae 


Ee Ww bw 


ao oo 


= eo ove | 


10 
iil 


VI. Non-Ferrous Metals—concluded. 
Copper— 


Hine; im’ ore, matte, resulus)......eshaseeee a3 
Blister 1 ee 2c PR a os 3 oS Cat. 
$ 
Oldrandisclape eee to ee ee ee cwt. 
$ 
Wires insulated seas oe reen micce ete nee $ 
Nota vicopper2 eee areas Fee eee $ 
Lead— 
EMOTES reared SACS eR ed ee ee ewt 
$ 
De cs aig ot be 8 eS aE PR for ca ewt 
; $ 
Nickel— 
WAV ONGA. ecw he archaeon acest ian ecient eee et ae cewt 
$ 
INiekel oxid exipaackecig Seven cheater: «ce em iateee cwt. 
$ 
BING He TA Pee ect eae oe eee cwt 
Precious metals— 
Gold-bearing quartz, dust, etc............ $ 
Silver in ore, concentrates, etc............ OZ. 
$ 
Silver: bulliontsase- seen ae eee OZ. 
$ 
Total precious metals?............... $ 
Zine— 
Oe es ek Sets Pep aac cess ek es ROME 0 5a ton 
$ 
Spelter. se eR B... Eee Bee es. eee ewt. 
$ 
Scrap arossind ashesse ee acs eee are ewt 
$ 
Miscellaneous— 
ileetric apparatiisn. -peeieee oe. alee ee $ 
Gobalt oregee 28 Ee a ee ton 
$ 
Gobalthmetallicss-- ee ae one ee lb. 
$ 
Total Non-Ferrous Metals?...... $ 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals. 
Ws bestos.22ee FE e ois.) eaeme Sah aes eee Sak ton 
$ 
AB DEStOS cand.) naAbiee oman ne oe Res ee ton 
$ 
Asbestos ining: eee So: lain Sate. 8 ee See $ 
Roreelainvunsulators eens pee eee $ 
Other clay and products.......... Ce aa, 8S 
GosluGnelsliont te terete ee eee ee ton 
$ 
Coal products— 
(INGOTS: Sok clos teas eae CS ee ea ee $ 
GOKe s,s Seer ee i SRR Ste Sa) OD ton 
$ 
Tare: aA ees. we Ee ee ee gal. 
$ 
Glass and classwaren. - heen on eee $ 
Graphite: ssc t otic oe eee ewt 
$ 
Mica splittings 2a) sacs cee ers tee eee ewt. 
$ 
Other micagin eRe. 1 eter. ae ae $ 


Subject to revision. 


139,368 
1,046,513 


863 
11,028 
36,376 


1,154, 815 


195,320 
1,482, 754 
677,079 
4,703,392 


217,388 
3,405,564 


4,430 
103 , 993 


60, 651 
293 , 592 
190,005 

4,887,811 
3, 266, 560 


3,520, 699 


110,902 
680,407 


215,200 


46, 959 
102,781 


16,868,927 


7,403 
453,790 
3,302 
59,140 
1,007 
2,253 
2,493 
31,308 
230,336 


23,912 
10,356 


2Totals include other items not specified. 


1926. 1927. 1928.1 
150, 230 160, 759 235,679 
1,129,985} 1,207,227] 1,770,865 
292 234 768 
3,565 2,580 9,714 
51,931 22, 667 7,286 
1,210,446} 1,260,669] 1,819,912 
868, 958 950,335 970,257 
6,017,173] 5,391,431] 4,255,915 
237.564 223 , 982 316,078 
3,920,449] 3,448,973] 4,738,004 
= => R 6 
s = 65,817 
2,962 19,323 27,995 
98, 168 692,540 980, 751 
11,3€0 17,981 1,104 
707 67,877 = 
496 33,941 bs 
1,236, 827 414,368 24, 903 
826, 892 264 287 14,194 
845,706 345,074 73,033 
203,591 326,051 214, 422 
1,528,063] 2,155,510] 1,176,600 
2 7,579 12,285 
- 31,791 40,942 
109, 282 126,194 292,402 
96,568 27, 50€ 138,799 
234,981 65, 263 300, 412 
15,605,732| 14,174,288} 15,696,472 
6,266 8,751 11,064 
551,254 650,069 767,465 
1,256 2,266 2,397 
23,229 52,093 55,407 
302 7,038 5,204 
1,503 154 4,068 
6,162 2,411 1,904 
13,251 134, 727 29,261 
96,619 917,678 216,345 
is 44,910] 1,236,876 
a 6, 205 128,667 
86,899 53,563 33,316 
264 9 213 
1,378 275 2,212 
105 931 150 
7,635 14,830 11,025 
8,307 931 3,300 
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Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1925-1928—continued. 
United States. All Countries. . 
oO. 
1925. 1926. 1927. 1928.1 1925, 1926. 1927. 1928.1 
394,377 460,676 507,848 513,776 533,740 610,906 668, 607 749,455} 1 
4,801,335] 5,907,221) 6,627,916] 5,312,860) 5,847,848] 7,037,206] 7,835,143] 7,083,725 
436,616 515,500 468, 606 74,448 436,616 515,500 468, 606 577,790} 2 
5,621,645} 6,908,431] 6,018,914] 7,377,863|| 5,621,645! 6,908,431) 6,018,914] © 7,427,986 
41,447 42,187 52,580 70,859 42,755 45,045 54,460 80,183] 3 
474,489 471,417 517,403 738,277 492,186 506, 702 540,515 846,713 
A S93. 159 3,691 1,954 3,085 584,033 380,246 387,573 139,475] 4 
10,982,622] 13,295,650] .18,168,010] 13,433,073] 12,722,677] 14,943,053] 14,917,456] 15,592,682 
182,452 58,599 86,271 49,796 378,772 122,417 136,458 135,551) 5 
973,676 387,422 491,994 299,316|| 2,456,430 635,852 796,524 871,543 
12,067 330 4,120 8,722] 1,148,329] 1,856,175) 2,115,627] 2,416,093) 6 
105,589 1,097 25,578 47,412|| 7,911,700] 18,292,720} 12,667,959} 11,009,119 
104,459 117,474 94,223 51,254 385,443 403,528 365, 689 367,332| 7 
947,923} 1,049,086} 1,011,746 765,741] 5,670,848] 6,553,113] 6,037,990] 5,503,745 
= - - 11,605 - ~ _ 79,371] 8 
= - ~ 251, 202 = = 2 2,472,589 
196,909 293,554 205,874 254,652 230, 054 307, 286 258,758 335,582) 9 
3,724,791| 5,792,265} 4,985,027] 6,115,407] 4,503,397] 6,276,131] 6,888,200) 9,049,970 
28,732,682} 25,956,734] 6,836,361]  8,990,186|| 28,793,333] 25,968,004) 6,854,342} 9,035,734] 10 
4,584,335] 4,222,485] 5,923,677| 5,366,070] 4,909,072) 4,261,282} 6,034,514) 5,463,309) 11 
2,902,528] 2,648,644) 3,460,224) 2,851,367] 3,112,591] 2,674,483] 3,528,065) 2,905,130 
6,230,974] 6,060,237] 3,826,875]  2,891,265|] 13,675,661] 14,121,133] 15,778,443] 15,906,738} 12 
4,227,154) 4,173,538) 2,319,039] 1,647,357] 9,234,991] 9,691,093) 9,448,269) 8,956,407 
36,254,702} 33,242,707] 12,976,253] 13,912,332|| 41,536,736] 38,804,419} 20,211,170} 21,378,805 
28,447 126 8,839 = 80,930 30,992 41,929 25,224) 138 
1,257,852 5,836 225,971 = 2,444,056 956,480} 1,393,368 862, 295 
= - 80 439,674 627,595 984,827} 1,237,522) 14 
= = - 760], 2,900,004} 4,876,525} 6,896,054} 7,085,422 
- - 35,997 40,379 - - 43,576 59,593) 15 
- - 123,347 109, 672 - - 155,138 170,982 
65,350 106, 445 107,975 98,342|| 1,581,511] 1,405,490] 1,698,411) 1,848,968) 16 
- - 97 e S . 479 1,027) 17 
- - 9,713 “ 2 = 261, 699 305, 226 
100,759 167,421 174,814 133, 669 154,508 290, 738 202,320 338,526} 18 
224,835 361,353 298 , 307 262,293 342,966 660,958 363,570 704,403 
57,334,402} 58,740,061) 39,007,020) 44,114,499|| 90,370,788! 97,476,270} 80,639,197; 90,840,441 
70,566 96,759 88,638 74,179 108,245 139,128 138 , 732 129,402} 19 
3,852,209} 5,165,997} 5,184,119} 4,606,526] 6,413,405} 8,180,988) 8,692,037)  8,549,36¢ 
98, 699 125,632 121,932 125,600 104, 692 130,529 127,214 134,725| 20 
1,221,511) 1,653,258) 1,794,343)  1,928,149]/ 1,329,334) 1,739,912} 1,922,657) 2,127,805 
32, 922|. 32, 102 19,702 17,241 47,349 56,504 59,431 48,162| 21 
183 585 2,059 7,060 347,051 89,197 109,081 180,649} 22 
111,154 75,800 85,727 99,174 177,471 117,006 106,437 136,753] 23 
273,055 450,285 449 358 469, 135 719,502 753,842) 1,288,511 914,644| 24 
1,565,651) 2,186,975) 2,146,404 2,114,927|| 4,388,766} 4,083,713} 7,187,000} 4,745,856 
11,750 14,703 24,418 14,087 11,750 14,703 24,418 14,087) 25 
25,483 43,879 88,165 66, 164 25,967 44,540 88,336 67,323] 26 
434,360 625,649 990, 645 722,274 438,433 630, 264 992, 233 730, 823 
455,430 460,235 531,633 746.787 2,993,029} 1,730,647] 4,316,758] 3,797,990) 27 
47,544 50,776 45,590 52,991 243,465 119, 491 378, 874 352,247 
51,091 57,727 23,781 14,501 292,066 309, 897 206, 180 107,686] 28 
27,525 52,627 42,855 36, 303}| ~ 28,218 54,396 42, 867 36,525) 29 
69,812 150,444 152,268 98,976 72, 606 157,134 152,598 101,288 
4,609 5,650 5,152 2,117 4,952 5,755 5,389 2,267) 30 
337,033 395,522 346,973 140, 259 364, 860 403,157 362, 271 151,284 
78,075 68,483 77,851 103,015 89, 432 79,245 79,148 107,335] 31 
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EXTERNAL TRADE 


12. 


Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to United 


United Kingdom. 
1926. 1927. 1928.1 


1 i Petroleums crude: #5.0 ssc ete eee ee gal. 
ZuliINerosene: Tenned .&. ..ne a Cea ay. eee gal. 
So lpoGasolene and naphthavm ee een ee gal. 
Q Als) OV NOP SLL-, cuncsse niet vealas 4 paar cate ale eee Meters gal. 
| PC Sar ie UIE a Nn ty AEs CCR ROD ont 
Yee enn Bem fae owt 
Gree pened: econ, pee ma 
9 HeGypsum: grader) a. ier s EAR sas os Ie ate ne 
CEP Biss ancl Wee ener Wee nee ft ne amt 
Al le vReldepar:tece en im. Seu Bee Bes te i 
12. |. ‘Sand ahd igravelecws. Jes. eee es<. Lee kaak ae 
IS i ePalc, reGRedL sted ce. dea bea eee ont. 
Total Non-Metallic Minerals?........ $ 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Products. 
IS Am idmaceticnes Wal; .bs « Cots cess Ae cwt. 
15 |Ac TOAST Phare bask: Gee eee eee ee ee 
IG Wood ’aleon olim at grteeieh cae aie tae a oe bar 
Li Druga raniedse mal fei o bh ike. soe Bee wee $ 
18 | eeploe lee: ARRAS. 5 iAab | Ride Sin ed ke ee $ 
19 ee sulphate eavaccee eee ee cwt. 
20 eC unatinin idaea! cus <3 JOS its. dat ee oe 
21 |Paints, pigments and varnishes.............. 3 
Be VI SORDy LOLET « ronci-hastaGin pa ceeatupien Bao paeroate lb. 
20} 86a; :0.p ace eee ee ee be: 1. 
Inorganic chemicals, n.o.p.— ; 
24 APSENTC| NOs Ayer an ae Me Ae Pe ee cwt. 
25 WaAcetate of Lanes. §....0s40, cede eRe nan 
261). \Caleium carbide +. sibess¢ onc eee a 
27 | Soda and sodium compounds.............. oe 
28 | Cobalt oxide and salts..................0. Ib 
Total inorganic chemicals, n.o.p?...... $ 
29} iCreosote ollaty, Wer.) dean cies cea, geek ae gal. 
SOU GA veering. Arad mm aia +s toue vias. aaa eer cwt. 
Total Chemicals and Allied Products? $ 


VI. Non-Metallic Minerals—concluded. 


Petroleum and its products— 


iSubject to revision. 2Totals include other items not specified. 


1,132,885 
55,026 


6 
167 


9,955 
6,383 


1,276,405 


158, 215 
1,733,516 


111,228 
91,780 
263,182 
63 


391,915 
418,688 


3,805,628 


2,003,225) 7,472,715) 5,056,011 
104,021 448 ,363 304, 420 
1,296 = = 


233 a a 
1,316 4,321 6,065 
1/926 6,456 7’ 256 

34, 484 11,485 50,563 
123,609] . 35,913] 183,204 
1 20 10 

35 565 300 
17,232 15,945 14,881 
10,169 10,003 8'626 


1,220,494) 2,924,119) 1,933,969 


135, 204 154,836 187,847 
1,539,198} 1,755,890) 2,234,853 


19, 806 5,496 5,151 
16,512 4,266 3,776 
264, 837 355,046 157,489 


133,980 134,001 144, 292 
3,102,093) 3,667,414] 6,437,259 
460,841 663,990 878,387 


201,777 114, 223 202,080 
313, 182 158,324 289,923 


314,598 163,833 301,196 


eet art 


Po a Mead bom 


3,318,614) 3,567,256) 4,234,278 


EXPORTS OF CANADIAN PRODUCE 525 
Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1925-1928—continued. 
United States. All Countries. 
—_——| No 
1925. 1926. 1927. 1928.1 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928.1 
20,517,197} 4,604,173] 18,044,939) 10,947,648|| 21,836,577 6,651,098] 25,674,282] 16,291,088} 1 
587,160 205, 430 678,817 482, 006 663,072 314,864] 1,135,422 813,413 
2,703 49,534 255,823 530,099] 1,569,932] 1,481,708] 1,518,820) 2,118,861] 2 
579 5,122 22,070 56,819 164, 649 157,247 191,744 213,873 
72,344 1,014,523} 1,549,575 232,858] 1,438,786} 2,383,082] 3,278,689] 3,118,503] 3 
» 21,204 242,953 285,332 50, 156 263,158 520,505 629,751 524,348 
549,890; 1,400,676 584,068 54,449 717,123] 1,550,337 725,197 258,108} 4 
89,288 234,213 95,711 11,917 163,584 299,970 156,714 87,028 
30,447 9,417 11,301 1,724 30,479 10,280 11,481 1,931) 5 
148,818 55,505 66, 657 10,105 149,045 59, 839 67,871 11,524 
731,750 943,310 991,997 965,275 794, 250 983,699] 1,003,392] 1,046,540} 6 
2,247,015} 2,802,582] 2,641,744] 2,505,348] 2,630,650] 2,949,831] 2,677,657] 2,820,811 
53,498 60,476 68,339 37,361 53,620 60, 637 84,990 37,763| 7 
193,537| 2,643,985 273,595 82, 860 519,328] 3,491,875] 1,022,819 900,202) 8 
84,361] 1,180,841 102, 018 47,288 200,859} 1,498,353 370,935 310,730 
461,016 547,491 663,747 633, 723 461,016 547,491 663,747 633,723} 9 
737 ,338 882,341] 1,064,205} 1,041,824 737,338 882,341] 1,064,205} 1,041,824 
344,922 319,309 364,575 401,283 358,391 336,036 378,529 411,055} 10 
336,525 306,528 331,115 350, 756 346,717 322,659 341,660 358,394 
35,432 31,872 30,835 21,134 35,479 31,906 30, 885 31,174] 11 
253,832 237,337 231,385 250, 854 255,079 238,197 232,860 251,994 
1,035,079 868, 624 906, 928 639,962|| 1,035,079 868, 639 907,084 639,962| 12 
209, 028 202,079 276,651 176,404 209,028 202, 094 276,864 176, 404 
162,327 196, 422 190, 432 192,809 175,436 216,157 212,632 214,137| 13 
97,724 115,212 110,185 114,073 106, 005 126,984 124,650 126,305 
12,943,809] 17,244,986] 17,251,325| 15,509,528] 20,728,986] 24,568,845] 28,509,838] 25,280,805 
19,706 30,302 86,118 109, 448 179,362 170,173 245,016 302,600} 14 
213, 207 270,030 564,551 837,713] 1,963,934] 1,864,474] 2,365,221] 3,137,205 
137,178 486,226 475,784 323,571 137,277 486,485 475,856 323,599] 15 
116, 232 300, 203 267,117 179, 629 116, 608 300, 926 267,338 179, 732 
- - - 96 171,585 101,213 34,197 48,390) 16 
- - - 91 150,456 91, 499 32,488 48, 882 
11,913 11,135 12,594 12,934 526, 024 501,923 627,061 449,878} 17 
483] 1,206 692 985 280,547 155, 688 121, 250 175,096| 18 
66,525 48,986 19, 208 51,419 216,941 338, 844 326,958 207,486| 19 
160, 147 137,310 41,876 105,877 548, 891 877,691 766, 688 657, 884 
1,461,301] 1,825,731] 1,621,597| 2,376,463]/ 1,488,309] 1,842,543] 1,709,638] 2,412,592] 20 
3,389,404) 4,374,717) 3,621,415]  4,644,427]] 3,460,845] 4,419,110} 3,821,507] 4,726,118 
39,501 43,244 53,973 60, 047 473,159 491,184 499, 691 420,197] 21 
365 1,799 4,708 158} 3,875,095| 3,711,640] 4,087,906] 6,836,546} 22 
46 291 1,070 31 557,354 572,589 750,953 947,980 
- 43,128 30,260 1,044 440, 665 355, 668 479,965 492,861] 238 
- 6,908 4,583 121 36,705 33,066 41,375 40, 440 
26, 431 17, 640 38,091 34,611 26,431 17,640 38,091 34,611} 24 
206,378 72,367 127,241 113,612 206,378 72,367 127,241 113, 612 
40,929 45,381 58,744 72,099 60, 233 50,323 59,776 74,561] 25 
102,115}. 107,578 179,216 238, 686 143,460 117,871 181,525 245,293 
161,233 185,392 175,043 21,416 310, 682 403,336 408, 833 244,588] 26 
619,058 718,511 691,010 77,869] 1,199,248] 1,566,407/ 1,507,963 837,779 
246,746 279,737 309, 130 301,737 533, 689 567,714 608 , 323 703,690] 27 
1,716,745] 1,815,643} 1,671,268] 1,362,967] 3,641,659 3,682,103! 3,601,048} 3,666,242 
246,156 273,147 107,500 147,650 600,509 54,844 261,073 395,089] 28 
475,406 516, 129 205,464 290,985], 1,119,109 991,921 447, 228 673,303 
$,119,702| 3,233,818] 2,876,915}  2,094,927|| 6,429,508] 6,535,691] 5,975,526] 5,662,184 
992,728 722,223| 2,234,083] 3,056,443 993, 758 839,995} 2,234,125] 3,056,660] 29 
146, 160 116,110 370,983 146,460 143,739 370,993 527,388 
9,393 8,395 7,218 9,393 8,395 7,218 8,483] 30 
112,574 109,674 127,807 112,574 109,674 127,807 101,531 


7,826,076 


9,197,929) 8,092,371 


8,678,200 


16,209,820) 17,498,128) 16,574,753) 17,892,904 


526 EXTERNAL TRADE ; 
12.—Principal Exports of Canauian Produce from Canada to United 
United Kingdom. 
No. Items 
1925. 1926. 1927. 1928.1 
IX. Miscellaneous Commodities. 
1 |Amusement and sporting goods............. $ 21,641 17,243 15,645 16,924 
2 \Gontainers.. sts, eis eee Ae ee nie. eee $ 29,247 20,486 9,119 5,269 
3 |Household and personal equipment...,...... $ 39,064 46,034 83,175 199,710 
4/\Mineraliwaterse Shed 4.2 se tk teas ce ee $ 566 141 ~ 
Musical instruments— 
6 Organs’ & Uege, oe Pe eee: ScD. Seen No. 111 129 123 89 
$ 10,864 13, 242 11,395 9,053 
(eign od Barthilas seal Are MANS bos Pics Bato RI tC OC No. 45 111 32 32 
$ 16,197 32,418 125201 10,954 
uf Qther ss. 2) see Ae 8 «xc: SE oo ee $ 32,004 63,231 26,632 29,116 
Scientific and educational equipment— 
8 CaiIMeragnel «clay lain tetera otee eiatn chp rars $ 850,194 810,842 120; ul 400, 703 
9 DRY D0 oR SRA 8 AER a dM MN oy OECD, Oe RRR che $ 1,999, 294 ab 852, 250 2,145,526 1,341,457 
10° |Ocber s7... hee eee ks Peek Rese os $ 45,417 32,594 42,738 80,416 
1ielShipsianduvesselsv. oa... eatin: te. Oe $ 4,212 2,498 5,181 1,737 
12 \Wehicles, 1:O:passseek eee ain ae eee $ = 50 178 993 
13-<|\Wiorksotiar tats. sete. cates. Gener eco eer $ 18,514 7,009 Womlec 21,703 
1451 Gartridwes. seas. Geen. > saa peice eee $ 4,677 9,838 438 866 
153|Contractorsioutiitse css. ana eic oct teeoe $ - - 7,200 - 
N62 UNKCRA ee Re. oe Re Es. aed one - - - - 
We lSettlers -etlectss.a:.>.:...eem cee. sees $ fay GA la 487,095 405,160 370, 809 
Total Miscellaneous Commodities?.... $ 3,665,384] 3,469,539) 4,692,186) 2,668,575 
Total Exports, Canadian Produce..... $ | 395,843,433) 508,237,560) 446,876,101! 410,700,005 
13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 
United Kingdom. 
No. Items 
1925. 1926. 1927. 1928.1 
I. Agricultural and Vegetable Products. 
A. Matnuy Foop. 
Fruits— 
Fresh— 
1 Apples. 22233200 cae i.ablee bre tey oases brl - - - = 
2 BANANAS ..tois& 3 ess c abtennatetoao iere ste bunch ~ - - - 
$ = a oo —_ 
3 Wranberriesi setae as teense seer a - ~ - ~ 
4 Grape fruits Soe. «cde arlene wince as tate ie - - - - 
5 LE TEN cia Soa ROOK OIGCA OS OC ODOC OD OOS ICOnten lb. 367, 491 552,492 288, 264 421,320 
$ 42,297 12,557. 44,396 54,811 
6 DlOMONS ski we k «0.06 dasteeiniars son's Santee box - 2,630 491 25723 
$ 12,241 10,824 1,489 12,078 
7 Melons 4 ees da doh bas ents Sees No. ~ - - 114 
$ = = - 68 
8 OTANZES ote OEE sc chaser en takes aero - box - 5,428 8,629 10, 805 
$ 11,723 25,469 25,736 34,997 
9 Peaches. nected s5 dene seats os oe tees ws ~ - - - 
10 ROBT Sse cateceten ete + sae dnaterstattiers.8s'w Ghatak lb. - - - 3,420 
$ = = - 978 
11 ‘Pineapples sani den kictae eee ots eee $ = = = = 
12 (tO ees aoe HERRIOT RIZE OCR AAEIOOT bush. - - - - 
$ s = a 2 
13 StrawberL1ies see o< cee kts osc s aes He - - - = 
Totalsireshsiruitstte ces. cee $ 66,345 108,850 79,779 103,076 


nad 


1 Subject to revision. 


2 Totals include other items not specified. 


EXPORTS OF CANADIAN PRODUCE 


Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1925-1928—concluded. 


1925. 


United States. 


1926. 


1925. 


All Countries. 


1926. 


1927. 


1928.1 
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nf | 


27,405) . 


394,278 
58,752 
55,644 


16 
159,334 
70 


26,294 
70,794 


551 
363,582 


8,878,087 


28, 603 
611,148 
65,421 

698 


32 
249,151 
81 
27,983 
25,784 


1,467 
1,726,789 
39,249 
112,046 
2,310 
142, 402 
169 
113,472 
69, 220 
253, 805 
6,474,064 


10,258,431 
417,417,144) 474,987,367) 466,419,539) 478,006,114 


37,798 
377, 2938 
63,400 
36,317 


29 
269,009 
72 


25,580 
27,919 


239,922 
6,237,821 


10,643,561 


8,629,714 


23,985 


62,481 
5, 148,498 


64,849 
610,517 
258, 456 

65,956 


404 
192,717 
554 
175, 436 
319,783 


933,056 
2,473,247 
90,281 
676,336 
61,271 
76,429 
9,537 
126,052 
72,256 
201, 899 
7,862, 105 


14,699,783 


77,184 
952,444 
336, 029 

13,479 


481 
299, 643 
645 
187,343 
400, 651 


877,504 
4,048, 624 
102, 206 
257,384 
66,214 
151,413 
17,425 
196, 258 
69,220 
253, 805 
7,545,351 


95,210 
683, 734 
424,598 

49,995 


468 
326,597 
821 
211,896 
1,109,432 


1,276,461 
5,104,042 
87,751 
410,183 
47,216 
102,427 
16,212 
269,679 
88, 250 
239,922 
6,994,877 


Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1925-1928. 


1925. 


172,101 
867,826 
2,439,489 
4,140,867 
19,966 
194, 262 
20, 196, 829 
716,566 
9,479,571 
683, 603 


732,375 
8,550,956 
320, 885 


6,196,434 
14,708 , 042 
609,318 
18,561,087 
07,768 
472,351 
102,314 
358,212 
5,186,110 
764,593 


—___._ 


17,089,028 


United States. 


1926. 


150,539 
796,851 
2,768,670 
4,235,747 
20,758 
205, 204 
17,651,928 
78,166 
11,549,342 
703,178 
211,208 
928, 852 
8,774,596 
412,600 
1,617,018 
7,086,905 
14,896,421 
642,867 
20,878,477 
924,256 
511,720 
190, 690 
494,753 
3,168,975 
607,345 


16,683, 864 


1927. 


201,581 
857,435 
2,825,150 
4,933,605 
29,028 
216,176 
16,892, 136 
823,611 
16,345,376 
866,144 


8,060,048 
13,508, 888 
501,576 
22,422, 846 
854,961 
526, 298 
172,018 
425,226 
3,939, 207 
667,917 


20,399, 716 


All Countries. 


1926. 


1927. 


77,134 
715,120 
629,331 

12,594 


392 
231,578 
825 
211,656 
828,909 


639,520 
3,542,406 
116,477 
609, 767 
62,068 
121, 622 
16,229 
600,330 
34, 888 
62,481 
5,797,805 


16,428,376) 18,077,313) 15,036,359 
1,069,067,353|1,315,355,791/1,252,157,506)1,228,207,605 


<© GO I D> oH Hm WO be 


17,927,772 


172,119 
868,031 
2,463,925 
4,194,017 
19,966 
194, 263 
20,908, 244 
742,330 
10,965,517 
862,298 


1,058,569 
3.552.771 
391985 


6,409, 805 
14,708 , 042 
609,318 
18,566,117 
807,959 
478, 98S 
102,314 
358, 212 
5,186,110 
764,593 


150, 840 
800, 059 
2,803,432 
4,277,828 
20, 758 
205 , 204 
18,655,220 
924,558 
12,565,121 


7,406,484 
14,898,566 
643, 001 
20,905, 150 
926,398 
520, 169 
190, 754 
495, 035 
3,168,975 
607,345 


19, 703,278 


201,589 
857,583 
2,869,947 
4,987,899 
29,024 
216,183 
17,817,020 
863,471 
16, 806, 808 
939,164 
385, 889 
1,216,222 
3,520,987 
382, 644 
2,263,369 
8,421,635 
13,508,888 
501,576 
22,420, 147 
855,274 
538,737 
172,013 
425 , 226 
3,944, 707 
668,417 


21,288, 234 


199,223 
1,124,839 
3,380, 790 
5,571,521 

19, 899 
221,260 
19,575,228 
941,523 
23,073,565 
1,189,124 

359,088 
1,470,633 
4,512,636 

498,731 
2,498, 644 
9,940,781 

15,725, 162 

663,062 

18,434,357 

928,565 

524,489 

205, 239 

544,055 
6,222,419 

832,018 


24,859,503 


coon oO oO Ee WO YP F 
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13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 


No. Items. 


{. Agricultural and Vegetable Products—con. 
A. Matnuy Foop—continued., 
Fruits—concluded. ‘ 


Dried— 
1 Currants: 225 ee8 SA ee seca as ry 
2 UD FEY eth yey, see as Ne Sri Eng ae pe | FS Ea lb 
3 PIES cok he ee ccc oe ee ae lb 
$ 
4 ‘Peaches. eee... be tee tcc aes 4 
5 ‘Prounesiand -pMIMS ene Ree en eee lb. 
$ 
6 IRGTSING Ae eds ook RUA ts Meee ek lb. 
$ 
Potaldried trwits2.c) ey ca. wee Pte 
Tt Canned 5 yee ree tt 5 anette abe wih as lb. 
a) 
8’ | Welliée-and jatnstts;.s7..uee «ls eee ” Tb. 
$ 
On) Fruityuices and Svrups.aeee eee eal: 
POUADIRU TUS ron be nate cae ohe aha te —$ 
Nuts— at ae 
LOR  GOCOADUES atc tayo etaitoneen toca mete “No. 
t $ 
1t' |) Gocoanuts desiccated i et Eee ee $ 
12¢le thon, nots helled: atigncctanvtesevouciaps teelb:. 
ae 
133i) Other; shelleddx,; seen Petes. eee lb. 
$ 
Total nuts?...... pe haere toate wae ® 
Vegetables— 
LA ONTOS AR op cattle ee eee eae $ 
15 | Potatoes (except sweet)..................- cwt 
Gilt Lomatoessirésiiy.ccs.. eects eee r ... bush 
14: $ 
17e | We Camedh ax. he. ae... Lene © oe keene lb. 
$ 
18) 1Sauces:and pickles? 4... eee ele ee ee gal 
bea 
Motalvegretables 2c amass otk eee $ 
Grains and farinaceous products— . 
Grains— 
19 PB SNS 5 POR Ns ce We SP P| kee cee bush 
20 Cor FU TS RA HOO ee soe bush 
21 Oats Raia. se peal aah an Se He aces tee bush 
a RCORN | Dae es 2 Ls Sa A ae Te eee ewt 
7 Milled products— 
23 Gorn Mical GRAM. 332 ee ee © oa eee brl. 
$ 
24 Wihteat:floura .ps4.2¢ Re Mee eee brl 
Prepared foods and bakery products— 
25 BISCUITS EER 2S: Kote eet ie eee lb. 
$ 
26 Macaroni and vermicelli................ lb. 
$ 
27 Cereal foods, prepared.................. $ 


iSubject to revision. 2Totals include other items not specified. 


United Kingdom. 


1925. 1926. 1927. 1928.1 

10, 488 417,012 123, 847 2,743 
1,164 28,954 8,169 346 
2,925,181} 5,203,940] 3,541,699] 8, 742; 708 
136,014 236, 915 190, 729 351,395 
43,567 260,817 49,458 213,819 
4,046 16,544 3,803 10, 696 

= a 14 = 

= = 3 peal 

154,121 635,040 999, 407 381,336 
14,431 60, 769 79,013 35, 800 
155,666 344,774 282,937 407,936 
85,143 83, 979 217,606 124,734 
8,323 8,295] , 13,671 9,947 
1,979,629] 1,661,467| 1,568,196] 1,438,509 
278,207 210,107 202, 663 183, 202 
23,243 11, 666 12, 500 23, 825 
27,197 20,712 23,977 35,344 
543, 856 705,932 610, 769 756, 781 
5,000 - 1,100 ~ 

160 - 23 - 

27,999 10,407 10, 606 7,281 
360, 982 246,324 184,535 90,713 
93,435 30, 989 19, 935 13,798 
1 (226,221 119, 093 386, 822 268, 954 
"64,401 51,509 107, 758 105,727 
12115, 974 92,905 138,332 126, 806 
57,496 89,134 53,270 67,262 

. 2 = 13 

Bry ea 3 = 14 
Z . 10 3 
ies : 51 26 
18,911 1,759 Hao2 21, 659 
VORB 628 164 822 4,246 
"195,466 157,768 173,990 197,931 
348,573 288,307 319,897 354,233 
410,644 378,050 374,088 430,179 
5,831 11,633 47,863 22,090 
21,700 38,330 87,395 43,033 

39 36 199 - 

103 113 291 - 

- 1,138 1 664 

~ 1,096 15 1,081 

36,321 30,583 30,384 2,532 
154,588 110, 266 93,612 10,167 
22 40 298 197 

63 527 5,230 2,109 

740,983 982,161 966,232) 1,307,412 
103, 165 129, 682 134,887 168,714 

~ 246 972 1,275 

- 30 116 165 

19, 902 22,977 18,447 21,951 


IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 


Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1925-1928—continued. 


529 


1925. 


1,137,418 


195,974 
15,742,327 


United States. 


1926. 


305, 208 
26,775 
6,061, 209 
526, 856 
2,454,427 
220,583 
1,621,878 
171,216 
14, 759, 262 
1,105,976 
31,006,435 
2,048, 729 


1927. 


128,080 


1,159,118 
35, 768,110 
2,502,657 


1928.1 


1925. 


5,883,464 
494,500 
9,772,011 
748 , 404 
3,939,473 
317,112 
2,235,656 
196,001 
15,779,427 
1,051,148 


44,421,632 


3,157,677 


1928.1 


6, 190, 608 
626, 833 
13, 885,325 
815,829 
4,775,414 
327,653 

1, 717,532 
157,299 
20,107,420 
1,140, 147 
44,710,803 
2,965,970 


ESSE fe 


4,344,415 


4,998,919 


6,277, 143 


6,311, 756 


—_————— | | | |__| | 


10, 268,376 
1,030, 786 
62,209 
15,799 
21,029 
45,720 


11,651,350 
1,116,068 
67,983 
15,893 
31,284 
62,905 


14,891,158 
1,455,431 
56,805 
13,028 
47,804 
118,285 


15,253,675 
1,375,322 
2,350,078 

361,160 
79,583 
86,142 


29,591,401 
2,373,780 
2,288,592 

334, 862 
114,131 
200, 076 


—— ess SS | 


23,478,547 


24,261,135 


27,031,800 


26,210, 814 


34,379, 286 


eee | | 


333,058 


931,473 


257, 795 
9,770 
5,605 

3,061,244 

410,198 
7,709,966 
1,067,737 


190,062 
7,330 
1,559 

3,808, 844 

416,226 
9,234,404 
1,212, 604 


4,735,199 


124,751} 


265,504 
11,164,924 
915,174 
17,382, 446 
2,886,048 


8,375,017 
188,251 
193, 226 
12,530, 632 
1,039, 796 
23,085,271 

3,636, 671 


_— | | | |S | — | 


1,418,757 


1,493,310 


1,637,719 


4,191,477 


5,058,030 


__oO | S|] | | | | 


214, 632 
620, 602 
834, 634 
331,278 
875,716 
9,612,344 
802,319 
89,675 
144,342 


155,620 
261,092 
481, 236 
297,564 
1,009, 928 
8,679,995 
735,751 
98,631 
158,978 


228, 764 
281,811 
646,821 
395,945 
1,068,750 
8,952, 204 
720, 824 
$9,533 
184, 462 


401,814 
620, 919 
835, 497 
345, 712 
917,859 
13, 608, 542 
1,240,616 
429, 642 
569, 156 


548,521 
300, 886 
799, 039 
571,277 
1,550, 102 
16,443,572 
1, 441,089 
497,528 
659, 396 


_—_—_—_— | |] | ) | |S | 


4,829,371 


4,715,674 


5,311,349 


6,030, 797 


8,175,549 


—_——— SSF Ef EE | 


14, 128 
64,499 
5,464, 694 
5,973, 448 
833,323 

- 513, 602 
109, 437 
570,309 


38,873 
220,814 
76,036 
526,102 


$60, 239 
136, 853 
1,191,361 
112,477 
154,879 


71120—34 


16,746 
83,954 

- 7,379,348 
6,675,421 
1,870,803 
860,967 
40,822 
204,070 


39,771 
205,063 
46,342 
403,721 


1,781,321 
214,321 
1,239,251 
120,584 
204,110 


60,719 
190, 906 
11,450,512 
8,641,324 
1,832,358 
794,721 
62,838 
266,605 


41,414 
177,849 
57,178 
448,933 


1,721,557 
211,760 
1,568, 864 
152,465 
305, 457 


150,524 
350,369 
8,192,881 
8,655,225 
933,323 
513,602 
541, 794 
2,293, 245 


38,873 
220,814 
76,100 
526,592 


1,790,262 
255,970 
1,632,276 
159,396 
177,637 


All Countries. 

1926. 1927. 
4,889,109] 4,609,481 
334, 263 318,716 
11,727,978] 10,033,627 
792, 204 62, 820 
4,694,301] 4,507,351 
418,504 373,282 
1,621,878 1,630,022 
171,216 220,349 
14,776,062) 17,367,119 
1,109,827} 1,165,501 
33,811,732] 39,497,420 
2,325,285) 2,912,743 
5,421,768] 6,071,694 
18,133,917} 26,047,533 
1,526,488} 2,156,261 
2,283,599] 2,151,818 
332,615 327,772 
66,816 76,528 
106, 690 152,133 
27,313,170} 30,296,744 
6,780,580) 8,463,347 
185,715 177,091 
169,688 168, 737 
11,393,556] 13,478,212 
1,080,475 1,074, 893 
19,212,665) 21,939,810 
3,086,611} 3,282,346 
4,522,489] 4,703,067 
423,546 427, 635 
261,297 282,055 
481,933 647,508 
329,781 427,190 
1,110,587| 1,178,067 
13,756,578) 13,977,167 
1,235,560) 1,219,379 
395, 134 419, 254 
529, 805 582,489 
6,038,189 6,594, 722 
146, 405 595,924 
362,064} 1,126,976 
8,321,434] 14,171,275 
7,801,697) 10,910,611 
1,872,242) 1,833,369 
862,276 794, 736 
603, 645 523,547 
2,534,034] 2,115,787 
39,771 41,414 
205,063 177, 849 
46,426 57,488 
404,778 454,295 
2,837,390} 2,817,076 
355,536 364, 265 
1,664,802} 2,007,452 
166,159 190,071 
229,335 326,650 


430, 880 
962,585 
14,991,064 
13,057, 832 
3,092,999 
1,784, 698 
675, 842 
2,357,982 


43,402 
216,937 
69,733 
530, 160 


3,588, 008 
453,786 
2,095, 189 
196,500 
278,633 


ao oOo - CD HO = 
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EXTERNAL TRADE 


13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 


United Kingdom. 


1926. 


1927. 


ee EE 


No. Items 
I. Agricultural and Vegetable Products—con. 
A. Marnuy Foop—concluded. 
Prepared foods and bakery products—con. 
1 Malt hvts. [ARP Roe. Ss eee eee eS A 
2) HSagotand taploca. havc ce uwla tent toreb toes ce 
Total grains and farinaceous products?. $ 
Oils, vegetable, for food— 
31 KCocoanutollsmiop. wt sneer ies ee kee gal. 
4 | Cotton-seed’oil for canning fish............ gal. 
§)| }Oliveoil; no:p:eevecerey coe teer neers pew oe gal. 
6 | Peanut and soya-bean oil, n.O.p............ ee 
Total oils, vegetable, for food?........ $ 
Sugar and its products— 
Molasses, 56 degrees or less, imported under 
Preferential tariff >.<2) yes Se es gal. . 
8 | Sugar, not above No. 16, D.S............+ lb. 
$ 
9| Sugar, above No. 16, D.S........... Bae We 
103) 8@andy Gnclichocolate) fee... a 
Total'sugar,/ete.25. . LORS oO. tees $ 
Tea, coffee, cocoa and spices— 
Cocoa— 
11 Cocoa beans, not roasted, crushed, or 
PLOUNd Heme: Ho ee eee Pa 
12 Cocca buttersteerin: oR Rei ose lb. 
$ 
13 Others. IE Fie cn ase aac ee $ 
Coffee and chicory— 
14 Coffes toreen., Ae oe ceo nate ee ee lb. 
$ 
15 Other coffee and chicory................ $ 
Spices— 
16 Ginger yUNground soeec.tewe Aver eA lb. 
$ 
17 Mustard. SrOunG-acean.to ee eee lb. 
18 Wanillasbeéans crude sss omen caecnn eee lb. 
$ 
Motal spices2ite..dcb..ni ees, oe oe oe oe $ 
19 UGE We 5 ae MS Tee OR A REANIM te IR, I RAS Ib 
QOL VESStRte. «ER EE od .5 en OS osc Ib 
DIP TODS. Sens Se ee ee yee eee lb 
OOF Naduoriee pastese: ck. hetero ae Ib 
$ 
23) |Maltiextract:..cpe keh... ete a: ot anaes lb. 
$ 
Total Agricultural and Vegetable 
Products— 
tA. MATE SeHOOD2. ae. Sete. so cn ee $ 


——— 


1 Subject to revision. 


98,592 
5,503 
136, 653 
4 


J 


422,813 


28, 602 
33, 403 


2,525 
5, 854 
1,164 
1,055 


40,732 


25 

51 
12,163,551 
718, 643 


1,961,440 
463,722 


1,375,426 


33, 695 
294,095 
314,586 

59,585 

18, 634 


583,146 


445, 699 
. | 12,472,095 


4,556,379 


8,556,218 


29,952 
1,679 
217,825 
7,710 


465,760 


30,552 
37,302 


7,573 
15,830 
474 


452 
53,584 


100 
24 


950 
3,972 


3,000,352 
771,685 


926,255 


50,121 
502,781 
194,112 

52,638 

45,508 


422,898 
125,021 
19,888 


46,512 
6,577 
682,926 
378, 641 
3,190 
9,148 


494,938 
14,968,563 


5,311,634 


102,749 
54,009 


168,929 
13,980 


9,311,788 


2 Totals include other items not specified. 


59,952 
2,942 
19,996 
1,154 


532, 632 


29,335 
35,113 
46,725 
56,415 
5, 489 
6,846 
2,353 
2,164 


100, 630 


2,368 
936 


2;592 
9,799 
3,791,853 
960,973 


1,114,495 


39,109 
526,357 
493,798 
160,535 

49,004 


1,163,117 
314,574 
23, 302 


115,145 
11,295 
640, 948 
346, 111 
2,005 
4,439 


481,832 
15, 888, 123 


5, 848,530 
580 


206, 546 


18, 646 


10, 417, 686 


465,924 


28,761 
35,568 
58, 825 
55, 256 
1,489 
4,137 
5,813 
5,532 


101,650 


47 

200 

2,300 
10,879 
3,219, 645 
684, 296 


832,817 


40,218 
603, 106 
262,252 
100, 909 

16,180 


2,488, 810 
626,965 
39,156 


256,397 
22,813 
673,616 
347,170 
2,500 
5,263 


614,702 
14, 664,322 


5,279, 929 


10,125,184 


IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 


Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1925-1928—continued. 


United States. 


All Countries. 


1925. 1926. 1927. 1928.1 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928.1 
15,354,395} 22,445,655) 21,350,397; 32,180,126] 15,528,937) 22,497,763) 21,410,349] 32,524,599 
434,829 659,519 556,636 963,044 444,270 662,578 559,578 981,491 
88, 249 270, 726 155,358 232,662)| 4,457,018] 4,233,323} 2,824,106] 3,379,833 
5,721 13, 274 12,533 23,646 191,629 151,510 102,771 133, 080 
OE | 
9,723,358} 10,911,519) 12,582,044] 12,784,443] 15,019,485) 15,275,321) 18,216,352) 22,358,442 
27,127 15,488 7,638 8, 209 55,729 46,040 37,111 36,970 
33,673 23,918 9,397 12,426 67,076 61,220 44,636 47,996 
78,658 84, 647 24,761 29,773 78, 65& 84, 647 73, 726 90, 416 
88,007 97,215 28,339 30,033 88,007 97,215 88, 892 89,616 
12,908 8,427 9,489 12, 796 215,425 249,374 305, 069 283, 493 
22,831 16,863 20,751 25,588 363,994 417,378 489,035 052,420 
7,226 52,149 43,308 14,946 58, 243 128, 263 84,041 87,454 
8,524 54,571 41,500 13,362 61,830 143,329 85,372 90, 202 
170,421 211, 044 127,843 108, 669 598,713 737,619 735,883 808, 648 
= = = = 4,221,812} 5,159,578} 4,768,283] 5,098,890 
a = = = 2,644,296] 2,200,743) 1,761,071; 2,212,249 
69,644,057 608,582 407,106 127,401] 8,387,427] 11,585,441] 11,295,588| 8,947,779 
3,147,296] 1,547,444) 1,099,739 384,491]| 35,805,791] 32,121,839] 34,947,666] 31,475,335 
22,403, 409 88,611 49, 906 33, 998 435, 868 158, 992 444,077 722,814 
1,425,551 375,969 231,385 170,147)) 2,611,091 618,811} 1,680,039} 3,245,527 
705.857) 1,108,855 864,084] 1,153,869] 2,991,655] 4,665,199} 5,096,531] 4,891,600 
146,054 164,238 167,259 221,886 - 681,582) 1,068,089) 1,224,526] 1,030,678 
5,098,633] 2,488,813} 2,126,921 1,297,776] 42,367,504) 36,593,953) 40,486,316] 38,821,678 
27,569 38,513 36,001 30,520 101,790 165,996 137, 667 177,783 
317,445 474,425 535,650 490, 754 984,075] 1,754,972} 1,786,485) 2,687,097 
1,276,203). 2,204,659 524,065 978,466]/ 5,163,726) 5,148,026) 5,195,296} 5,408,622 
320,974 615,445 182,950 333,799] 1,083,026] 1,404,880) 1,444,354) 1,916,510 
81,813 105,147 103,325 132,040 120,573 184,550 190,161] 185,287 
112, 208 121, 229 118,968 67,191|| 21,412,011) 21,166,108) 24,907,691] 27,126,506 
28,477 31,725 28,290 16,426) 4,622,196] 5,103,592) 5,676,759) 5,667,068 
285,018 361,993 423,442 498,306 305, 629 387,109 453, 242 543, 039 
133,810 32,826 36,001 13, 006 596, 717 760,699} 1,147,497 732,336 
22, 004 5, 024 3,492 1,682 96,967 137,748 150,516 59,476 
324, 213 315,371 280, 856 244,753]! 1,029,553 998,431 922,245 918,371 
31,769 33, 024 33,335 27,957 383, 8&2 411,679 379,518 375, 128 
33,13& 35,335 34,598 46,481 36, 849 54,603 54,833 53,326 
289, 226 219,117 116, 228 115,178 315,709 256,280 174,180 125,817 
536,524]: 424,688 258,879 247,240) 1,370,684) 1,431,886) 1,354,733} 1,487,515 
135, 805 67,893 164,718 107,038] 36,255,149} 37,378,910] 37,091,340] 38,658,494 
29,506 23,525 34,981 30,695] 11,727,343} 12,188,046] 12,236,714) 12,310,414 
2,029,692) 2,455,994) 2,315,130] 2,161,539)) 2,030,477) 2,456,046] 2,322,887} 2,167,396 
572,056 666, 862 696, 273 406,582 572,264 666, 868 697, 244 408 , 346 
2,569,282} 2,302,981 1,699,615} 1,466,038) 2,873,791 2,713,205) 2,251,097) 2,068,895 
725,358 756, 806 587,007 481,160 826, 690 883,929 749, 604 709, 344 
1,697,875} 1,697,875) 1,680,406) 1,632,245), 1,414,459) 1,707,047) 1,686,388} 1,640,179 
236, 650 236,650 229,301 231,101 227, 848 238,053 280,067 232,177 
3,721,350} 3,053,159} 3,624,341] 3,649,898] 3,872,793} 3,222,416) 3,831,502) 4,022,855 
234,703 231,174 278,792 282,364 250, 211 245,193 297,502 309,151 
48,138,959} 48,075,709) 52,304,197) 55,610,666) 116,655,869) 115,113,033) 126,355,107! 136,267,062 
71120—343 


531 


a oO Fe W 


; 1h 


12: 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 


19 
20 
21 
22 
23, 


532 


EXTERNAL TRADE 


13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 


United Kingdom. 


I. Agricultural and Vegetable Products—con. 


B. OrsER THAN Foop. 


Beverages, aleoholic— 


1 | OBrewed. (beer; 6€e.).....2520.bee~. .. fear gal. 
2 [Distilled spirite tt... .. 22e18! ... =... hee a. 
Wines— : 
Non-sparkline 46=-- eee eee gal. 
4 Sparkling sew os Mee alee oko s : ee 3. 
Total beverages, alcoholic............ $ 
§ | eiotiole eur pet cicpaneteen oats aaa Ib. 
6 |} sLacyeride acne ee ree sees i 
7 | Resin or-rosineccseseed rose reer ters ont 
Total gums and resins?................ $ 
& |Oileake andmcalea.cen Sie ae tees ty sieee ee cwt. 
Oils, vegetable, not food— : 
Y eG bina wood gat sant eee Re. Lee lb. 
10 | Cocoanut, palm, etc., not edible, peanut, : 
etc., for manufacture of soap............. gal. 
11 | Cotton-seed, crude, for refining............ ne 
12 | Essential (except peppermint)............. Ib. 
Ie | WM laxeeedorilinseed «:./: ON 8akic oe OS Ib. 
14 | Peanut for refining for food................ ont 
Total oils, vegetable, not food?........ $ 
15 |Plants, trees, shrubsand vines............... $ 
16 ee cena: aE Gale te OCR ERR Ao Rao Ib. 
Li) | Recover édi cere cs Lean osc ee ib. 
Sr leaped Tiered ik. semen ah IS ciate $a NO tb. 
19 | Pneumatic tire casings.... ..........0.0.. No. 
20) ih Olnner tubes, 0-0: Desciacuer. near er ae my 
? 
E otal rubber, & «..) ner Hee S oo Seek $ 
Seeds— 
ate | RC lOVer t. OTR Bem e., SER RAR eS a lb. 
2k PEA SPSS beet Be, ee hy ee ok «Cie aan 
20° PE CLUIMOU ire cs xt a as fie han een aaa een 1b. 
$ 
Fobal seedstge ees: 68 024. ALP RA $ 


1 Subject to revision. 


86,362 
171,591 
796,548 

15,519,367 


13, 032 
60, 262 
19,587 


15,770, 807 


1,134 
85 
139 
1,185 


38,834 


2,215 
430 


43,086 
41,577 


71,564 
83, 408 
707,321 
60,532 


331,062 


26,342 


5,587,604 
1,605,597 


38, 600 
37,311 
1,413 
4,497 
3,831 
1,448 


2,201,589 


833, 006 
282,995 


486,748 


117,457 
240,580 
1,034, 241 
21,062,256 


10,055 
44,412 
13,422 


21,359, 680 


133,164 


562,332 


28,706 


2,558,382 
1,349, 252 
22,511 
16,346 
61, 250 
67,086 
6,961 
8,004 
2,207 
1,190 


2,053,787 


201, 309 
79, 800 
16 

57 


286,450 


2 Totals include other items not specified. 


114, 136 
239,145 
1,217,514 
25,158, 924 


13,868 
59,780 
10,188 


25,468,037 


1,542 
731 
65 
746 


25,527 


453,987 


30,930 


141,178 
54,573 


679,031 


281, 494 
81,209 
1,036 
4,148 
500 

54 


258,960 


161,228 
322,617 

1, 849, 255 
38, 243,427 


16,894 
111,206 
15,476 


38, 692, 726 


286,750 


56,012 


165,212 
65, 604 


724, 496 


el 


356,939 
92,073 
12 

818 


————— 


263, 882 


—$—————— 


IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 


Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1925-1928—continued. 


1925. 


United States. 


1926. 


1927. 


1928.1 


1925. 


All Countries. 


1926. 


1927. 


1928.1 


NS ee ee ee ee ee ee, eee 


108 

201 

3,623 

» 14,755 


614 
1,276 
1,256 


17,488 


103 
147 
2,633 
10, 845 


280 
627 


11,619 


65 
147 
2,168 
7,862 


1,864 
1,718 


9,727 


91,298 
181,891 
1,194,500 
17,814,620 


604,655 
838, 297 
288, 821 


19,123,629 


152,255 
316, 446 
1,449,361 
23,546,330 


560, 945 
842,154 
549, 1438 


25, 254,073 


153,105 
333,383 
1,633,254 
27,342, 743 


§84, 132 
958, 894 
677, 295 


29,312,315 


234,701 
428,673 
2,457,131 
42,206,017 


828,979 
1,582,585 
1,682,912 


45,900,187 


Se eS ee ee ee 


610, 299 
257,609 
916,209 
576,140 
271,879 
588, 743 


664, 846 
279, 884 
1,107,921 
578,185 
319,103 
1,241,277 


748 , 242 
380, 439 
1,554,525 
637,411 
316,371 
1,343,918 


977,861 
447,657 
1,487,395 
756,112 
333,677 
1,089,397 


776, 806 
338,577 
925, 933 
581,599 
272,346 
591,172 


1,050, 935 
474,087 
1,111,829 
579, 243 
321,145 
1,251,719 


1,125,547 
558, 276 
1,573,199 
642,984 
317, 849 
1,356,997 


1,186,255 
553, 605 
1,493,489 
759, 549 
334, 544 
1,093,382 


a EO EE SION 


1,917,269 


78, 202 
171,069 


3,305, 691 
456,749 


1,636,549 
1,368, 138 
213,201 
1,970, 605 
199,275 
334, 602 
98,755 
13,682 
156,393 


1,485,102] 
7,234,773 


6,082,047 


2,674,171 


87,839 
171,735 


3,193,714 
397,340 


2,387,731 
2,076,104 
333,359 
3,054,176 
234,531 
427,369 
188,086 
24,829 
61,616 
556,534 


—___. 


2,961,276 


247, 425 
377, 283 


x, 244,736 
531,578 


2,749,763 
2,228,777 
265,914 
2,141,172 
261, 946 
392,486 
352,680 
44,775 
92, 641 
915,522 


7,013, 847 


2,907,872 


22,717 
234,195 


9,713,631 


2,116,812 


84, 602 
180, 645 


3,323,935 
459,114 


1,692,744 
1,420, 149 
213,201 
1,970, 605 
356, 206 
577,586 
855, 454 
79, 499 
261, 808 
2,347,059 


7,482,872 


2,970, 739 


95,174 
185,169 


3,261,812 
405, 658 


2,591, 232 
2,278,984 
335,755 
3,074,673 
459, 965 
730,001 
513,873 
57,495 
146,878 
1,312,412 


8,797,956 


3, 270,323 


255,921 
393,183 


4,494, 136 
562,366 


3,177,800 
2,602,346 
297, 706 
2,421, 260 
541,553 
797,587 
885, 718 
86, 247 
374,460 
3,490, 799 


10, 912, 499 


—— | | | | | — | | 


388,483 


26,290, 494 
7,535,175 
3,165,182 

336,918 
68,498 
75,954 
45,959 


538,273] . 


19,484 
61,640 


11,041,703 


1,478,549 
~ 329,013 
374 

1,179 
10,114,291 
787; 398 


1,644,681 


378,381 


37, 226,955 
26,012,464 
7,932,509 
965,417 
99,211 
123, 838 
22,740 
438,726 
16,214 
56,082 


30,304, 113 


919,613 
210,096 
18,581 
37,177 
7,398,329 
604,540 


409,537 


45, 444, 648 
20,357,953 
8,692,535 
1,061,909 
145,994 
217,500 
20,276 
280,858 
23,287 
52,106 


422,013 


52,497,240 
19,294, 420 
10, 217,666 

873, 123 


23,775,356 


1,161,927 


34, 450, 863 
9, 820, 256 
3,165,182 

336,918 
107,098 


113, 265) 


49,418 
550, 146 
27,648 
64,670 


13,977,933 


1,239, 909 


46,989,251 
32,109, 245 
7,955,020 
981,783 
160,461 
190, 924 
33,880 
449, 602 
22,391 
58,356 


1,365,757 


50,231,202 
22,317,583 
8,692,535 
1,061,909 
151, 230 
226,235 
20,497 
283,385 
23,393 
52,295 


27,377,947 


3,128,781 


113,218 
229,469 


4,506,618 
728,472 


3,377,856 
2,525,341 
623, 148 
5, 244, 156 
572,215 
864,414 
725, 084 
68, 828 
52,148 
478,201 


10, 890, 876 


1,490, 115 


58,078, 272 
21,344,791 
10, 218, 666 
873, 243 
237,023 
298,053 
21,381 
264, 721 
45,795 
88,580 


| |§ | | — | 


26,671,064 


533 


1,303,763 
323,153 
39,953 
80,417 
6,659,674 
440,438 


1,377,066} 1,337,381 


930,584 
219,160 
38 


102 
8, 247,363 
408, 676 


2,667,239 
707,848 
394,977 
786,050 

10,114,291 
787,398 


3,222,227 


1,852,947 
432,025 
19,032 
38, 280 
7,398,329 
604,540 


2,084,967 


2,370,034 
586,468 
831,675 

1,564, 839 

6,570,174 
440, 492 


3,492,183 


2,138,336 
498,031 
313,830 
576,441 

8,247,363 
408 , 676 


2,280,536 


21 
22 
23 


—— aa 
534 EXTERNAL TRADE 
13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 
° United Kingdom. 
No. Items 
’ 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928.1 
I. Agricultural and Vegetable Products—con. 
B. Oruen THAN Foop—concluded. 
Tobacco— 
1. | eUmmanuiactoreds.y..5. seers es <%. .iares Ib. 98, 432 12,819 115, 232 22,311 
$ 27,940 3,198 51,072 29,625 
o COTS art gt oe a yl ea SA 2 are eee te lb. 159,178 162,731 143,310 134,362 
$ 487,602 539, 240 473,318 464,451 
31 Othermanulactured...ee eee eee $ 267,492 314, 842 275,078 307,239 
MoOtal LOUACCOs ....4 Pee eee os ae terns $ 783,034 857, 280 799,468 801,315 

Atl BROOMICOMIOt tee tt Reet me coe $ - ~ - - 

5 he eS ire ee ae aes Cech eR fh Sica ton - - - - 

6 Starch, including farina, cornstarch, potato ‘i 

StanchumetCesaccua cen sears lb. 196,416 180, 842 109,779 232,045 
$ 12,365 12,466 7,631 13,366 
7 Heel AEM DING, CHUC Chet «cc. beams eee aac: tebe gal. 7,336 Sa 3,654 2,678 
$ 3,033 610 1,511 955 
Si PeTurpentines Splits Ole.deeete sees ao oct gal. 57 5 816 53 
$ 130 35 845 121 

Total Agricultural and Vegetable 
Products—B. OTHER THAN Foop?.. $ 19,709,762) 25,301,576) 27,836,343] 41,008,654 

Total Agricultural and Vegetable 
PROduets ...5. eee een ee 28,265,980} 34,613,364) 38,254,028] 51,183,838 

Ik. Animals and Animal Products. 
Animals— 

9 St onexhibigion- ia, 34 seat ees bee $ = - 1,000 - 
10 | For improvement of stock................ $ 104, 753 117,258 144, 408 207,829 
11 |Bone, ivory and shell products.............. $ 98,386 57,164 75,907 86,934 
12 ‘|Peathers,andsquillstacotee een. occ eee $ 49,729 41,812 53,283 54,879 

Fishery products, n.o.p.3 
| Fresh— 
13 Lali but aint ese Cae ae crs.cc.cpeeecs oe lb. - - - - 
$ on — — = 
14 Ovetersushelledseasten ne ore gal. - = = - 
g 2 a # "3 
15 Oysterssother tte oe eee eee $ = = = = 
16 Other freshiefishzchs.cteee selves ee cok aie oh $ 3,263 3,664 Seal 1,594 
Dried, salted, smoked or pickled, n.o.p.— 
17 COTS: Nae rears Wes da ero ested es, SEO lb. 212,863 25,500 200 _ 
$ 21,699 3,714 . 4 - 
18 PLOLPIN GS Seeesse tes nage aves occ Serene lb. 1,064, 465 677,509 886,782} 1,021,491 
$ 59,762 52,485 66,382 81, 
19 Cher Mee Ses ow a5 Leen bce oe $ 24,882 1,029 3,780 1,230 
i} Canned— 
20 Sardines, 8 oz. or less............. Te box 73,574 60,519 34,612 85, 226 
$ 5,868 4,634 2,812 7,974 
21 Sardines sOtoer:. sc... tee cee sons wets ee DOX 2,646 11,436 4,845 1,155 
$ 350 1,261 535 206 
22 @Othericannedifishin...e east aattenciteeas $ 68,356 75,697 104, 948 127,248 
Total fishery products, n.o.p.3......... $ 188,342 147,143] 186,250 226,045 
Furs and fur skins— 
Unmanufactured— 
23 Undressed (including marine)........... $ _ 575,982 800,912} 1,050,162 916,967 
24 Other. eee d.«. dees dione sveuelehehee oe $ 113,440 174,239] | 221,433 278,212 
25 Manufactured sib e.e Sela" e lead eT) erase ele.sis ob 6 elere ote $ 25 ’ 456 38, 899 38 ’ 460 : 38, 692 
Total furs and fur skins?.........,..3.% $ 714,878) 1,014,050) 1,310,055) 1,283,871 


1 Subject to revision. 


products, seal skins, fish oils and ambergris. 


2 Totals include other items not specified. 


3 Not including turtles, shell 
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Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1925-1928—continued. 


1925. 


12,335,687 
4,592,936 
126,790 
139,199 
* 42,661 


4,774,796 


823,197 
10,281 
156,515 


2,285,372 
115,199 
222, 202 

53,624 
946,112 
819, 322 


ef rr | | fe | ee | mr | 


28,422,886 


76,561,849 


1,743,331 
264,356 
250,947 
182,402 


600, 736 
56,759 
107,291 
269,757 
20,251 
156,617 


42,590 
5,482 
502,360 
53,449 
32,528 


"5,673, 156] 
” 390/181] | 
85,975] 


-6,579,312| 


United States. 


ee ee ee) en 


1,067,487]| 


— | | | | SS | 


1926. 1927. 

14,000,926] 15,933,267 
5,361,251| 5,170,848 
141,162] 166, 689 
158,119] 184,336 
59,312 57, 025 
5,576,682| 5,412,210 
483,425] 380,844 
8,493 5,464 
141,669 92, 016 
2,081,284] 2, 450, 594 
122,194] "138,063 
338,553| 332,671 
83,618] 100,035 
897,236] 970,397 
879.417] 851,496 
50,420,146] 44,800,346 
98,495,849| 97,104,543 
1,622,906] 1,441,987 
277,654| "309,542 
302,274| 302,156 
135,826] 108,251 
466,024] 418,712 
39,504 47,498 
110,135] 118,034 
287,524| 300,448 
20, 711 23; 853 
134,347] 153,652 
34,662 45,232 
4)351 4,271 
915,199) 719,856 
78, 651 74,034 
30,274 29,591 
40, 626 52, 809 
4)113 5,954 
11,161 21,579 
2,572 4)825 
162,470] 250,682 
864,770] 985,947 
7,181,964] 8,218, 433 

967,537|  1,334,539| 

, 73,439] 
8,216,543} 9,626,411 


ee 


1928.1 


16,853,796 
5,594,946 
173,065 
193, 820 
70,313 


5,859,079 


377, 883 
8,484 
129,035 


2,880, 909 
162,489 
405,546 
102,910 
989,301 
582,275 


102,209,033 


—_— 


1,381,411 
455,260 
323,867 

89,954 


889, 807 
87,018 
126,569 
330,911 
24,980 
166, 141 


26, 787 


35,417 
4,272 
6,747 
1,496 

239,675 


11,097,336] 
1,110,625] : 
96,028|| - 


* 1925. 


13, 712,885 
5,944,699 
322,366 
644,221 
425,619 


7,014,539 


523,197 
10, 282 
156,556 


4,465,246 
201,231 
229,538 

56,657 
946, 206 
819, 482 


183,575,839 


1,743,406 


382,895 


376, 88 
298 , 697 


986,470 
102, 496 
107,291 
269, 757 
20,251 
360, 954 


5,406,178 
357,664 
5,886, 794 
269, 282 
216,501 


6,829, 115 
520,484 
83,715 
17,083 
373,188 


2,646, 823 


Seen eel 


6,542,337 
1,670,980 
120, 254 


a 


12,303,989] 8,333,571) 10,660,508 


All Countries. 
1926. 1927. 
14,943,864] 17,446,774 
6,311,782] 6,473,167 
332,948 343,513 
711,603 674,515 
502,091 454,331 
7,525,476} 7,602,013 
483,425] 382,214 
8,510 5,464 
142, 249 92,016 
205,167 217,829 
341,876 349,329 
84, 228 106,325 
897,732 971,739 
789, 882 852, 749 
88,204,398] 86,743,014 
203,417,431) 213,098,121 
1,685,491) 1,470,967 
396, 959 460, 294 
412,532 441,489 
268,370 225, 584. 
1,469,907) 1,247,872 
141,595 142,040 
110,135 118,034 
287,924 300, 448 
20,711 23,963 
254,279 275,225 
2,767,751 5,301, 602 
159, 346 272,230 
7,594,119] 7,499,525 
307,596 337,968 
201, 956 223,632 
5,127,164] 6,446,976 
390, 887 498, 694! - 
94,513 127,460 
23 , 237 24,265 
365, 786 527,862 
2,293,875] 2,790,455 
8,284,549] 9,953,730 
2,263,686] 3,281,370 
112,273 130, 024 


13,365,124 


16, 653, 821) 


1928.1 


18,475,772 


11,775,343 
509,375 
6,678,669 
318,919 
203,353 


13, 289, 863 
3,206,436 


536 EXTERNAL TRADE 
13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 
United Kingdom. 
No. Items. 
1925. 1926. 1927. 1928.1 
Wi. Animals and Animal Products—con. 
Hides and skins— 
1 COE bie etiaes Gd panne oy inn Fp ae fete Mt zeta a we - - - 
2 Oatelerc seh eee rk on de ae es ee cwt 2,311 2,305 1,927 5,636 
$ 26,308 33,450 23,926 109,167 
3 RS hE ep sw. tee etatsse oso see oomerers | ackas erate ewt. 2,740 565 1,079 87 
$ 64,807 18,565 31,425 1,439 
Total hides and:skins2:...-......... $ 98,782 82,105 94,347 128, 294 
Leather— 
4 Unmanuinetuneda...cecrite «0 oe ane one $ 603,873 617,177 728, 223 1,501, 004 
Manufactured— 
5 Boots and shoes, pegged, etc............ $ 6,353 2,781 2,481 4,284 
Boots and shoes, n.o.p.— 
6 IMGT’ Siieiy. oth t oe, 0s tetaei tion nse tererete pair 241,887 202,347 186, 722 221,940 
$ 744, 695 602,992 579,455 683,343 
7 WiOMenis: Sits «ck. pena ros 7s Seer aite pair 107,611 78,548 94,072 55,746 
192,630 119,519 144,015 99, 441 
8 Childrentst) 9,2 iatoa detec ener pair 99, 009 92,102 lovlos 51,232 
107,368 79,208 57,465 41,756 
9 Gloves: ioctenercmeriineterrriteie ries $ 132,273 157, 147 185,783 175,570 
sbotal Veatien2 ges: snes eave entice seer $ 2,069, 499 1,936,018 2,032,368 2,837,381 
1ONBristles animal eso. coors vere. oe eee lb. 22,504 10,363 9,646 18,376 
$ 47,990 19,711 14,314 20,023 
al Eaiancemicrs olen: Os ees ree eee ers $ 16,774 12,369 11,360 14, 425 
Meats— 
12 ‘Beefsineslecnnccc see. acacia oes lb. - 445 1,020 
$ - : 112 98 
13 Mutton, fresit syn: & staat nca. «ee eee lb. - 26,320 43,154 11,716 
$ ~ 2,802 4,249 1,003 
14 \eP ork, fresines ate ct. asian ere caret 1 - - - 
15g ebaAcOmancdsnams anna be emeentae eect lb. 2,058 TTB: 1,893 89,921 
$ 746 2,897 12,393 
16 Canned Meagusss vas. ot. sem oaeeacene ene lb. 711,651 918,167 1,625,147 542,950 
$ 130,D12 185,367 280,368 110,960 
1/7 MiePork barrelledunibrine tee eee lb. - 200 600 
$ - 33 87 
TShEMPork*idryisalteds.: os pees es ee rok - ~ - 
LGB Sausare. tere Aes, fe. SN ee voce eee lb. - 67 43 
$ - 13 42 
20 | SeSouns walldkindstec coc hie eee erecta $ 1,045 1,289 1,280 4,070 
Votalaneats2s: :- eee ee se oe $ 189,679 302,515 435,632 310,040 
Milk and its products— 
ZI Si Buttenr chores te re ee ee eee ee Ib. 11,245} 2,062,893 1,418,444) 1,325,190 
$ 2,998 759, 162 504,679 457, 809 
22 Cheese: 2. eee Ae is POE A Fee eee lb. 3,092,192 5,189,360 46,923 86,815 
$ 661,754 1,044,214 16,488 28,999 
23° te Otero: WU PE isa tis eR ao ace bees $ 9,400 9,409 9,946 5,101 
Oils, fats, greases and waxes— 
24 al ae COUN CT Ol grcrtearerteaie eierree caren omens gal. LASt 1,104 1,474 1,945 
1,278 1,445 1,324 2,050 
25 | Grease, rough, for manufacture of soaps and 
OLS rses Rel ee ae er eee ea ewt 259 +45 64 
$ 1,634 4,876 3,247 389 
26 lteLard: Se" abe eee Ft Ree. Pee ee lb 2 2,300 4,493 650 
$ 1 284 919 123 
27) Lard cOMmpoundss,: £00. eeecRer aac. ee lb. 56 27,279 20,194 22,857 
$ 7 4,185 2,467 2,342 
MotalorlsAtats ete ccmcwctrnren ert $ 31,382 57,075 26,583 20, 245 


—_—_. 


1 Subject to revision. 


2 Totals include other items not specified. 


IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 537 
Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1925-1928—continued. 
United States. All Countries. 
No 
1925. 1926. 1927. 1928.1 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928.2 | 
50,553 58,795 70,971 79,786 52,824 61,279 81,687 88,507| 1 
1,412,967! 1,671,275] 1,658,287] 2,194,407]] 1,474,798] 1,741,958] 1,947,738] 2,461,515 
181,410 81,735 358,392 344,576 397,799 423, 864 452,680 526,136] 92 
2,393,895} 3,866,592} 4,352,993]  6,724,2 5,342,085} 6,013,894] 5,833,279] 10,224,271 
29,565 27,349 26,390 46,997 35,191 32,051 31,175 47,491| 3 
894,090 889,181 731,133} 1,080,913} 1,038,908] 1,065,052 885,574] 1,091,281 
5,069,914] 6,796,886] 7,092,223] 10,185,123)| 8,279,873]  9,329,54 9,057,183] 14,140,594 
3,294,551] 3,408,885] 4,354,009]  4,398,312]) 3,954,482) 4,070,949] 5,134,475} 5,960,105| 4 
9,415 8,421 65,379 72,409 15,823 11, 202 67,873 76,693} 5 
91,919 86,392 131,343 110, 802 335,007 293,311 322,697 337,534] 6 
220,962 240,488 308, 200 327,068 967,390 848,714 891,531] 1,018,232 
160, 947 158,420 249,661 292,373 278,221 245, 328 359,956 359,917| 7 
442,573 545,188 855,073] 1,065,140 665, 865 700,324| 1,052,151) 1,205,218 
36,046 20,441 19, 829 21, 495 143,827 117,747 105, 207 75,005} 8 
24,557 17,459 21,486 20,059 139,831 101,037 86,103 64,225 
40,729 23,753 15,742 14,517 519,093 562,611 806,073 883,059] 9 
4,800,036] 5,091,192] 6,454,844]  6,843,848|| 7,324,088] 7,517,997| 9,236,368] 10,518,094 
182,753 192,789 197,844 204, 006 209,199 211,729 259, 820 266,511] 10 
356, 843 308, 414 313,798 297,936 422,974 344, 121 384, 458 371, 122 
174,850 190, 618 239, 263 159, 127 216, 426 217,617 281, 229 194,460} 11 
128,043 133, 248 126,466 128,849 129, 400 133, 488 176,333 331,928] 12 
39,569 35,910 48,307 60, 258 39, 638 35,923 52,672 73,499 
1,039,039} 1,072,134 770, 246 727,661] 1,301,637} 1,382,657| 1,721,453] 2,295,163] 13 
193, 426 229,361 179, 249 165,094 221,596 269, 145 298, 813 362, 926 
7,860,831] 5,701,418] 1,864,866] 1,137,36 7,860,831] 5,701,418] 1,864,866] 1,137,362] 14 
1,095,778] 1,042,403 392, 468 185,532} 1,095,778} 1,042,403 392,468 185,532 
2,674,040] 1,185,959 832,049] 2,792,761] 2,680,574] 1,190,626 834,003} 2,883,016] 15 
293,463 205,578 159,697 336,795 295,727 207,424 142,624 349,318 
180, 668 241,338 309, 483 284,482|/| 1,774,497] 2,670,589} 3,955,012] 4,022,968] 16 
38,092 50,117 62,148 63,617 271,797 433,865 606,011 558, 630 
5,435,930| 7,771,161| 7,705,176] 7,713,592|| 5,436,730] 7,771,761| 7,710,576] 7,718,322] 17 
651,271] 1,174,478 980, 837 890, 686 651,375} 1,174,568 981,627 891,279 
2,090,150} 1,970,047] 1,220,307 828,053|} 2,090,150} 1,970,097] 1,220,307 828,053] 18 
244,763 304,091 181,113 106,380 244,763 304, 100 181,113 106,380 
308,088 309,742 411,124 457,839 361,967 310,704 412,638 458,620] 19 
96,165 108,080 152,431 163, 646 128,245 108,517 153,203 164,018 
1,141,271] 1,236,793] 1,400,264] 1,459,869|| 1,142,804] 1,241,172} 1,402,113] 1,464,731] 20 
3,886,742} 4,542,025} 3,727,727] 3,609,366] 4,264,076] 5,117,887] 4,561,648] 4,585,535 
23,853 73,930 59,057 104,079 198,341] 7,029,084] 7,190,267} 15,626,007] 21 
10,567 29,118 24,945 43,003 74,289] 2,649,108] 2,548,856] 5,532,910 
909,597 877,036 506,749 471,544|| 4,544,485] 6,678,757/ 1,340,017| 1,669,992] 22 
237, 302 256,712 180,462 186,204] 1,125,118] 1,541,546 459,929 570, 141 
44,757 29,111 51,870 35,710 104,292 71,871 109, 987 76,608] 23 
3,890 15,565 20,919 34,657 118,901 134,244 262,256 251,480] 24 
4,778 14,074 21,991 28,526 87,731 123,951 199,183 248,563 
121,082 105,428 144,136 128,240 121,368 108,379 159,388 142,065] 25 
1,011,645] 1,000,488] 1,194,109} 1,042,549] 1,013,414] 1,025,267) 1,312,738] 1,130,155 
4,974,916} 3,398,201} 1,532,820 453,101] 4,975,028} 3,400,501) 1,537,314 53,938] 26 
638, 128 493,889 196,717 48,508 638,151 494,173 197,636 48,676 
1,163,474 891,327 582,531 237,552|| 1,163,530 920, 886 947,216] 1,075,009] 27 
129, 628 105,286 61,181 24,507 129, 635 109, 808 97,475 88,959 
2,044,192} 1,911,425] 1,773,633] 1,456,375] 2,330,979] 2,156,898 


Se, ee Oe ee ee ee 


1,931,457 


538 EXTERNAL TRADE 
13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 
United Kingdom. 
No. Items. 
1925. 1926. 1927. 1928.1 
II. Animals and Animal Products—concluded. 
Other animal products— 
in sHeM 18.050 eds eR doz. 10 48 333 85 
1| Eggsinshell..... F im Eoen “a4 20 17 197 
OSS TO. Dalen Hieee sales ctavelnre, Welsie.sir'e:o/atatatane ole b. 98,011 , 964 1 70,974 
qe: ISS AF vac Soe 3 eRe b. 28, 26 "546 ; 332.794 
tiem fe it 1 453 roe 1 378 aap 1 562, 026 50 one 
4 lue, Gered- Oris het... sires we ectersierers De » 453, 629 ; , 290 ,962, 026 2,159, 295 
Sa ees § 123,249] 426,128] 140,751] "224,451 
5: Glue, other....ccwsses sete erese ree $ 20,210 954 , 846 5,908 
6 | Sausage casingS...........cccecceseccscees $ 32,168 41,342 143,705 29,363 
Total Animals and Animal Products? $ 4,653,919] 5,960,932) 5,404,629) 6,090,435 
IW. Fibres and Textiles. 
Cotton— 
it he ee Bn FR BAS TIO ROE CO Tb. 25,469 34,335 1,059 92,266 
$ 2,582 4,591 311 1h 221 
Yarns, thread and cordage— 
Gérdane ANG WINE. eee neers. teete oe lb. 215,948 219, 890 213,963 231,145 
$ 80,998 73,607 56,121 65,381 
9 Crochetiand knitting See. t1e... ss 2 seen Ib. 8,984 5,655 6,285 3,156 
$ 16,733 12,694 11,555 5,738 
10 Sewing in Danks.)50 decease ee aes oe cies lb. 388,099 534, 711 435,271 415,088 
$ 387, 406 548, 290 357,955 312,182 
11 Sewino fonispools.... dcace cette. sas alee mintele $ 26,563 33,872 15,531 11,822 
12 Varn, Now40 and finers.02%5........8b0.e0 Ib. 827,901 789,393 854,864 876, 604 
; 793,264 775,190 662,113 640,295 
13 AOI G LINO Gy. ATH ss <a.c ae setae a, ois ocetttoolee Ib. 65,175 89, 893 97,181 169,101 
$ 42,171 50, 082 49,912 114, 392 
Fabries— 
14 Canton Banunelfetc... (25). His. «cane yd. 1,077,391| 1,227,862 731,330 563,567 
$ 200, 968 LOK te 116,137 98,356 
15 Damask of cotton, table cloths, etc..... $ 242,751 219,139 218,860 155,418 
16 Duck over 8 0Z. persq. yd.........2008- yd. 191,434 104,561 87,588 25,103 
§ 190, 462 93,561 60,486 24,054 
17 Pyved fabrics is <...2cotaneee.. ec cee set yd. | 28,036,521] 21,803,705|' 23,145,648] 18,418,949 
$ 7, 848, 937 5,894,685 5,374, 105 8,948,931 
18 Printed i0.0)p2e...+5 awd akesicaee eee yd. 5,280,617 4,788,546 4,619,602 5,470,924 
g 1,193,998 1,131,837 1,008,418 1,147,180 
19 Grey, unbleached... ei. di 0... .iees 008 yd. 5,404,667| 7,192,716] 7,717,028] 9,329,995 
$ 632, 854 743 , 024 623, 139 757,359 
20 Jeans, etc., for corsets...........csecceee yd. 95,577 2,861 4,976 3,898 
$ 25,961 1,300 1,514 1,349 
21 Plain-shirtings;:etG@acaeacsesaeeme oon yd. 1,191,476} 1,268,949 579, 946 771, 047 
g 199, 272 214,398 104,020 123, 445 
22 Towelling-in- the:webscnsssenee eee eee yd. 2,094,937) 2,073,239] 2,281,942) 1,835,384 
$ 261, 293 257, 226 255,449 189,329 
23 Velvéteensienectprdcet ccvewene deGeers yd. 737,145 744,398 839,227! 1,162,624 
$ 519, 293 468,299 561,466 711,028 
24 WOES .. BRR BE ie o.com ae «x etoeate yd. 7438 , 474 540,563 1,090, 103 597,013 
$ 125,830 80,393 169,094 85, 225 
25 White or bleached...............-00000 yd. 4,839,706} 3,903,977] 4,014,138] 4,890,715 
ors 1,052,688 772,860 721,853 800, 256 
26 Bediquiltswnss. cs cedtasts cone roe eee $ 399, 238 389,031 347, 242 284,161 
27 Handkerchietssecc citeeres aeeeee cee eee $ 821,421 870, 698 988, 252 919,679 
28 Wowels: Fel Ree ..... «cewek wees 521,937 515,398 573,100 494,725 
29: |EuEimibroideries, G28... date aiten «on Gaeoee $ 53, 418 27,995]. 21,847 28,786 
30 | Lace, net and manufactures of............. $ 1,498,242} 1,343,107]: 1,278,892) 1,115,051 
Wearing apparel— 
31 Socks and stockings...............00: doz. pr. 36,879 18,776 19,806 19,864 
$ 113, 442 60, 245 53,281 48,841 
32 Undershirts and drawers...... POOR a: 5. Sah$ 12,109 22,730 12,756} | 17,036 
Total: cotton?ssciss ee eceewe ese oes $ 18,697,122} 16,128,699] 15,133,478 13,796, 837 


beeen ee 


1 Subject to revision. 


2 Totals include other items not specified. 


IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 539 


- Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1925-1928—continued. 


United States. All Countries. 
1926. 1927. 1928.1 1925. 1926. 1927. 


—_— | | | | | ae. 


2,564,551} 3,266,508) 3,070,762 936,983} 2,695,047) 3,341,591} 3,120,940) 1,000,278) 4 
917,100 952,608] 1,301,410 449, 894 945,819 977,127) 1,317,484 476,605 
413,383 54,707 372,651 793,319) 1,171,951) 1,370,468) 1,691,359) 1,625,956] 9 

90,729 15,940 86,430 197,431 215,480 242,470 329,119 402,790 
253,911 355, 697 227,298 257,573 952,372) 1,164,857) 1,180,306) 1,350,782] 3 
181,011 267,298 171,071 215,062 364,075 480,576 413,549 472,630 

* 626,309 697,489 473,949 580,000) 2,397,041} 2,229,772) 2,310,742) 3,245,594) 4 

72,218 80,966 64,399 77,778 226,709 225,467 248,475 367, 734 

51,827 73,178 63,136 62,354 72,326 82,898 73,358 68,450! 5 
135,139 108, 275 215,407 204,498 841,510} 1,309,731) 1,955,148) 2,121,092] 6 


— — | | | 


32,954,470) 35,437,384) 40,582,857|) 41,491,969) 49,185,558) 53,214,135) 65,790,021 


_ 


28,588,214 


———— 


100,700,362 
24,903,707 


135,426,812} 149,666,430] 146,132,355 
29,425,426) 20,925,417] 25,616,881 


194,094 379,555 121,325 


100,879,251] 135,573,803) 149,743,841 
24,938,251| 29,461,717} 20,934,964 


298 , 463 422,081 602,185 


146, 224,621 
25,628, 102 


39,344 2,044 168,460 45,457 122,239 170,054 227,055 113,745 
21,274 14,094 13,059 6,370 137,547 88,963 132,924 86,466) 9 
19,918 20,077 21,171 11,386 202,270 228, 245 320,932 192,770 
244,347 302,321 298,016 293,293 632,446 837,202 733,287 708,381) 10 
259,365 307,642 268, 672 282,658 646,771 856, 437 626, 628 594, 840 
60, 262 56,457 77,957 49,693 89, 741 92,516 99,625 69,220) 11 
1,508,090} 1,942,456) 1,927,598] 1,907,128)) 2,335,991] 2,782,069] 2,782,507| 2,783,752) 12 
1,376,447} 1,804,495) 1,573,735) 1,611,680] 2,169,711] 2,580,014) 2,235,919) 2,252,070 
306,071 238,082 374,514 464,098 371,246 331,293 478,707 645,980) 13 
166,916 125,992 144,685 206,292 209, 087 178,528 199, 464 327,065 


342,009 686,118] 1,176,618 768,899)| 1,420,624; 1,914,304) 1,919,069} 1,335,961] 14 
59,507 93,848 124,038 91,898 260,871 291,735 241,968 191,514 
51,802 44,404 37, 252 41,975 431,508 426,406 420,181 287,334] 15 

551,020 693, 636 892,136 866,488 742,554 798,197 979,724 891,591] 16 

550,615 442,913 501,894 397,472 741,124 536,474 562,380 421,526 

11,784,117| 12,426,388} 16,576,070} 15,888,547] 41,578,118] 35,992,827) 42,342,297| 36,917,801] 17 


2,896,125} 3,371,284) 3,021,281 
3,416,892} 4,961,038] 6,154,642 
693,331 829,958) 1,057,622 
18,166,071} 18,449,321] 19,359,431 
1,337,908} 1,194,215}. 1,816,804||. 


10,955,951) 9,315,132] 9,636,932 
8,400,228| 8,389,887) 9,822,617 
1,839,313} 1,871,80€) 1,896,147 

15,265,790) 20,361,632) 21,181,037 
1,707,241} 2,081,364) 1,823,372 


454,923 387, 604 255, 592 515,572 459 , 280 393,482 261,694! 20 
148, 956 142,234 104,327 72,129 176,224 144,723 106, 630 74,135 
342,532 458,166 835,742} 1,242,995] 1,574,145) 1,734,386) 1,454,517) 2,047,315] 21 
56,530} 66,937 120, 904 189,534 266, 823 283,917 231, 806 318,944 
175,261 245,342 295,633 280,249) 2,274,726] 2,326,382] 2,589,564) 2,124,080) 22 
24,319 38,051 35,618 34,564 286,379 296,789 292, 868 225,300 
118,567 106,391 123, 410 241,001] 1,034,426] 1,013,695) 1,149,052) 1,711,505} 23 
75,745 76, 009 82,311 147,361 776,725 696, 043 812,988) 1,171,534 
468,681 406, 848 312,871 210,902)) 1,271,493 959,145} 1,419,738 819,025] 24 
51,602 34,338 39,782 25,737 188,389 117,665 213,040 113,467 
5,513,614, 5,515,637) 6,054,279) 6,379,586]/ 10,589,008) 9,616,237) 10,247,761) 11,537,422) 25 
866,759 833,180 747,978 ,908)} 1,975,393} 1,649,035) 1,506,491] 1,578,627 
98, 602 136,505 178, 463 150,118 511,918 544, 897 552,850 55,004) 26 
16,574 11,482 15,937 22,2901 1,233,683) 1,232,725] 1,292,295) 1,385,768) 27 
249,746 237,897 232,001 295,056 777, 235 764,560 824, 150 817,648] 28 
56,424 45,470 24,120 36,840 389, 081 243,115 188,473 209,749} 29 


415,487| - 407,286] 344,842], 2,520,280] 2,328,128 2,234,720 


430,594] 512,261 599,927 
804. 663 876,336 1,004,727 
176,347 164,345 169,738 


59,344,360] 62,474,874) 54,149,009 


477 , 102 543,089 494,107 
783,226 893,943 764, 650 
101,698 77,866 


37,444,133| 43,599,436] 35,525,792 


40,669,125 


540 


EXTERNAL TRADE 


13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 


Items. 


1925. 


United Kingdom. 


1928.1 


a ee 


co OND oO FP /F HO eS 


11 


12 
14 


15 
16 


1 Subject to revision. 


Ii. Fibres and Textiles—con. 


Flax, hemp and jute— 


Hemp, dressed or undressed.............. cewt. 
Jute or hemp yarn, for weaving, etc....... lb. 
Warnalinentorltowels, CbCsasesa4-4 astern lb. 
Mhreadelinenwn. Os pacer pe reeiseerneeee i. 
Uncoloured damask or linen in the piece, 
tableclothsmete.. ty actastaeetie sys action 
Linen, hemp, etc., fabrics, n.o.p........... $ 
Jute cloth or canvas, from the loom....... yd. 
Jute cloth or canvas, cropped, calendered, fe 
Tailors’ hollands and towelling in the web. vd. 
Total flax, hemp and jute?............ $ 
Silk— 
Raw or as reeled from cocoon............. vi 
In the gum or spun for underwear......... in 
Fabrics— 
Hormeckticsteaasnc:. seers os as eee $ 
Ribbons aerate names ou sens $ 
Welvietsseein cei hc. cree sens dene ac 
PCr. TER TAS sic oc ee ic as $ 
Socks and istockin®sux. seen dee doz. pr 
Otheriapparel 79 dae.. Seow sao ewe $ 
Totalisilk2 ance. eS ae ee $ 
Wool— 
UA Wistees CTI ce ac ete tele. doen - 
Worsted:topsn*to.pi....cyee ee eee ve 
INOS ay eR ee. Oe Ae Ps se wee a 
Waste; garnettedinn-actrs. ae... sian: lb. 
$ 
Yarn, 30c. lb. or over for mfrs............. ee 
YY arnvother sera eee oe we tee lb. 
$ 
Carpets sinirollied,.)....\ 208 S12) eee yd. 
$ 
Carpetaotier Ws.) 32. ARE Mees oss le $ 
Fabrics— 
Rlannelstplains..©. <n ete ck .c eee Ce 
Lustres, mohairs, alpacas, etc........... yd. 
$ 
OCT COBLINGS22 5.5, «c eclste in acc ota tence oo 
TEWweed si suierd donne oe eee ee eae “ee 
Women’s dress goods, undyed........ sq. ae 
Worsteds, serges, coatings, etc.......... ! 
Blankets ane ns-. AGE AER eh Oe. & si 


407,891 


5,513,286 


8, 464, 631 
11,158,395 


136,893), 


549, 656 


1926. 1927. 
62 = 
511 = 
3,229,091} 2,760,448 
427,584 338,107 
226, 542 215, 662 
105, 284 91,105 
230, 247 278,665 
343,115 391, 898 
918,532] 1,061,271 
1,584,381 1,730,674 
4,629,209| 4,524,505 
464,666 400,577 
11,153,213) 9,491,290 
1,479,196} 1,150,019 
3,321,851] 4,197,729 
450,716 511,782 
5,025,088] 6,005,792 
250 550 
1,108 2,645 
36,463 25,938 
110,142 87,862 
25,564 28,811 
87,115 71,034 
652,192 701,951 
873,936 923,082 
896, 256 744,866 
4,178 4,735 
36,114 36,477 
286,582 356, 625 
2,506,452] 2,446,082 
5,066,442} 6,145,684 
2,354,810] 2,430,063 
5,085,179} 6,694,809 
3,182,045} 3,721,005 
470,941 331,055 
300,078 140, 110 
348, 295 333,096 
94,125 75,225 
2,436,202} 3,003,125 
3,198,294} 3,351,615 
292,880 372,897 
422,253 486,774 
139,511 212,564 
207, 246 299, 699 
814,610 952,768 
666,347 652,451 
249, 249 285,831 
1,945,410) 1,853,489 
1,089, 624 985,000 
241,580 249,470 
363,985 348,172 
3,261,378] 4,025,983 
3,108,563} 3,757,034 
3,341,812} 3,171,858 
1,479,286} 1,288,769 
8,162,807} 8,867,665 
11,184,906] 11,755,726 
. 109,306 127,238 
548,714 578,157 


2 Totals include other items not specified. 


2,990, 853 
321,251 
241,061 
102, 247 
248,742 
325, 935 


1,115,950 
1,884,392 
10,893, 261 

964,157 
10, 754,515 
1,092,403 
2,914,277 

380,096 


6,653,391 


367 
2,191 
27,555 
85,385 


28,571 
46,459 
650,586 
909,359 
532,582 
4,219 
33,967 
412,005 


2,280,572 


6,758,498 
2,848, 722 
6,686,377 
4,106,622 
404,514 
188,665 
338,197 
85,060 
3,031,160 
3,154,311 
756,940 
955,357 
173,036 
293,212 
1,033, 156 


427,579 
179,195 
1,096,880 
598,022 
293, 149 
383,738 
3,478,905 
3,286,378 
2,402,955 
868, 408 
8,573,388 
10,927,901 
159,036 
750, 225 


IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 


Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1925-1928—co ntinued. 


1925. 


United States. 


1926. 


1,087,526 
2,921 
592 


15,186,938 


1927. 


384,914 
81,018, 495 
6,270, 141 
3,030,800 
413,787 


26,518 


1,188, 767 
6,911 
828 


All Countries. 


1926. 


281,639 
3,923,472 


534,907 
86,906,704 
7,825,489 
3,343, 887 
454,909 


1927. 


5,075,790 


13,892,860 


16,887,193 


ee | 
mY 


255,105 


11,306, 820 
50,479 
491,898 
2,090, 791 


529, 446 


1,462,957 


19, 875,266 


14,362,890 


9,213 
178,701 


12,684,360 
148,727 
599, 806 


25,541,363 


13, 434, 426 
5,658,413 


9,461,372 
12,806,128 
125,429 
601,110 


29,963,007 


13,895,679 


541 


Ee CO HW 


© co NOOO 


542 


me Co wore 
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EXTERNAL TRADE 


13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 


United Kingdom. 


1928.1 


820,330 
534, 134 
2,268,070 
195,382 
104,353 
37,933 


37,364, 117 


55,190 
83,899 
8,728 
1,734 
3,561,826 


6,057 
48,791 
4,549 
55,633 


179, 268 


133, 108 
275,299 
1,347,762 
350,328 
693, 108 
517,801 
419,005 
574,895 
489, 845 
793,273 


11,369 
1,195 
2,749 

291,555 
725,291 
155,031 
558, 883 
588,921 
474,822 


7.542,532 
71,464,176 


19 
8,000 


2,874 


Items 
1925. 1926. 1927. 
Ili. Fibres and Textiles—concluded. 
Wool—concluded— 
Wearing apparel— 
KnitledteOOds. nO. Dita eee ae eee $ 603,357 690,761 792,583 
Socks ane stockings. seer oe ee ee doz. pr. 518,762 526,373 561,157 
$ 2,230,284] 2,485,562) 2,487,868 
Women’s and children’s outsidegarments $ 219,247 220, 625 260, 660 
Beltepressed i055. 5... sue nee osc tee Ae lb. 82,565 112,218 297,584 
$ 56,404 75,076 202, 690 
Motalwool2Fre...5 cheno mee on Pee $ 36,978,156] 36,304,734) 39,140,301 
Artificial silk (rayon)— 
(2 SR ae te Are SMEG re On ee eR REIS Pe lb 1,318,411 920, 261 156,630 
$ 1,895,022) 1,486,124 259,124 
Wopsrand Wastes saw. ca ane matin strane lb 3,287 26,889 76,286 
$ 2,999 16,799 29,160 
Fabrics and manufactures................. $ 667,039 1,489,752] 2,425,944 
Other fibres and their products— 
Manilarandisisallerass. sens tea eee cwt. 23,963 26,133 7,730 
$ 202,901 262,281 79,285 
Binder twilGsatees cs. dese Meno ere cwt. 10,200 65 2,060 
$ 230,166 946 29,768 
Total other fibres and their products2.. $ 489,138 228,486 189,692 
Mixed textile products— 
UASS) 2h... | tee celia tag Sate ae | aa cwt. 110,700 123,336 165, 746 
$ 370,445 363, 804 341,846 
Hishilines andinets.....daetsttes ce eee $ 912,236 1,036,615 1,329, 897 
Cordage, n.o.p., and manufactures of...... $ 282,363 295,799 251, 109 
@rlclothyetewnte. oe. cee: ee sq. yd. 538,853 582,787 659,562 
$ 443, 404 442,125 530,710 
Oiled silk, tape, rubbered, etec............. $ 189, 831 231,585 308, 898 
Curtains andishamsh ...mnseetee.. eee $ 308, 841 387, 701 482,272 
Phish, N20: pie aes ie. Cat a Geet yd. 319,083 276,745 445 ,639 
$ 506,416 426,871 682,030 
Wearing apparel— 
Braids of straw, etc., for hats........... $ 21,088 10,927 27,091 
Corsets eee ae eee ee: No. 1,490 O10 1,201 
$ 2,701 3,507 3,718 
Hatinatertalssntoc patentee $ 69, 023 132,945 197,558 
Flats), feline tec are Se aes $ 401,150 515,531 630, 927 
Hatspstra we ences. ier ee ees oe $ 294, 606 257, 879 280,425 
Hates Caps. noite... tara 1 eee $ 198,715 299, 720 478,374 
Gloves Gextileyess... ayant $ 465,841 DBD OUL 549,812 
Knitted eo0ds'nO:p. ses see ee «aes $ 561,563 455,235 490,929 
Total mixed textile products?......... $ 5,552,939| 5,927,513} 7,122,591 
Total Fibres and Textiles?........... $ 72,126,492) 70,163,647] 72,752,164 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and Paper. 
Wood, unmanufactured or partially manufactured- 
Railroad: testi eae -c eS eee No - = 
$ =~ = = 
Saw-mill products— 
Lumber, dressed on one side— 
Cherry, chestnut, and hickory........ M ft. - - - 
3 $ — Ds na? 
CUTE WOO EE tors via nc Me Se oe we Toe M it. - - 2 
$ - - 208 
A Saile c. LRIE AD 05 coc MCh aks seer M ft = = 7 
$ “ee o a 
Pitch pines eer.2 .. tees Fein cE M ft. - 16 = 
$ - 434 = 
Whitewood eo hte ee: ee M ft - = = 
$ pa = 
Lumber, dressed on one side and edges. . M ft. 1 - 12 
$ 87 ~ = 850 
VGNeGCES|; bei). tie 02.1 eed aeon bc eeteeeed $.. 2,860 3,676 1,484 
Total wood, unmanufactured or partially 
mM angiactired? eyes ee 15,344 20,926 


1Subject to revision. 


2 Totals include other items not specified. 


16,617 


34,686 


IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 543 
Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1925-1928—continued. 
United States. All Countries. 
1925. 1926. 1927. 1928.1 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928.1 
18,571 32,394 41,250 90,724 655,556 769,394 967,998] 1,092,229) 1 
7,860 17,301 . 18,734 15,443 527,384 544,665 584, 796 553,090} 2 
24,419 63,934 75,996 51,254]/ 2,261,060) 2,558,446] 2,598,324] 2,345,285 
459,023 391,971 240,909 185,979 727,369 688, 337 626,645 523,986] 3 
156,527 173, 004 220, 065 174,023 413,943 507, 166 816,278 483,950| 4 
88,487 95,259 97,425 75, 715 247,957 311,076 461,018 240,665 
4,699,873} 3,847,595] 3,389,549} 2,676, 191|| 47,614,903] 46,036,182] 50,575,573} 48,832,356 
137,826 43,159 108,028 138,585|| 1,684,811] 1,689,730] 1,516,448] 1,563,020) 5 
241,252 68, 640 222,067 350,587], 2,490,867| 2,553,403] 1,850,385} 1,733,546 
70,928 99,554 449, 646 211,714 85,595 268, 725 542, 769 228,123] 6 
40,014 58, 604 158,771 43,629 51,533 186,943 196,318 50,580 
149, 950 373,038 565,396 818,028]| 1,180,500] 2,418,901] 4,255,283] 6,076,592| 7 
215,956 349,113 440, 105 479,920 255,317 439, 699 519, 807 524,124] 8 
1,841,427; 3,505,346] 4,225,868]  3,829,485]/ 2,183,277] 4,347,116] - 5,030,900} 4,255,080 
247,357 391, 845 180,610 69, 119 265,766 476,299 282,814 194,647| 9 
2,001,827} 5,448,706} 2,654,850 866,162] 3,227,647| 6,710,477| 4,076,338] 2,294,516 
4,945,182} 9,135,166] 7,116,163} 5,005,464] 5,796,413] 11,459,278] 9,718,768] 7,310,586 
238,939 200, 157 211,687 294, 641 371,828 345, 098 398,445 454,776| 10 
960,334| 1,091,781 877, 156 965,036) 1,390,657] 1,580,321] 1,365,070] 1,419,980 
1,207,377} 1,254,238] 1,348,096] 1,185,898]/ 2,189,483] 2,405,002] 2,860,406} 2,739,453] 11 
208, 341 178, 098 149, 121 117,748 505,572 494, 106 514,172 489,383] 12 
572,851 507,304 729,672 792,420] 1,111,878] 1,091,213] 1,389,943] 1,487,844} 13 
255,562 273,359 248, 638 271,531 699,069 716,325 779, 848 790,516 
683,795 909, 757 928, 957 983,012 884,153] 1,151,298] 1,247,717} 1,412,104} 14 
132,429 86,576 89,747 109,504 543,304 560,560 678, 829 847,674| 15 
95,858 162,996 237, 741 251,383 526,863 520,948 808,989} 1,099,483] 16 
164, 175 275,031 402,276 376,007 816,821 811,354] 1,263,851] 1,615,346 
229, 258 234,784 228, 849 106,814 490, 981 504, 440 584,079 283,591} 17 
83, 694]. 82,300 89,566 85,773 86,200 85,887 93,383 88,829] 18 
203,386 201,573 232,282 191,378 208,573 208,243 240,401 198, 869 
591,968 576,998 634,348 454,861 759,635 801,781 990, 225 967,461} 19 
312,127 312,254 323, 922 351,741]/ 1,000,885] 1,228,103] 1,389,024] 1,581,944} 20 
469,936 406,173 241,781 144,598 823, 615 749, 943 644,860 436, 472| 421 
650,775 696,506 536,672 450, 495 917,832} 1,094,640] 1,135,201] 1,196,606} 22 
66,475 144,399 83,830 113,363] 1,034,378} 1,279,584| 1,401,375} 1,587,136] 23 
229,189 200,772 163,429 182,948 949, 184 824,954 932, 404 864,051| 24 
7,596,945] 8,921,803] 8,334,081] 8,513,975]) 15,194,055) 17,203,694] 18,505,181} 19,574,489 
64,002,595| 79,105,295] 66,925,517| 69,430,521] 165,440,757] 184,761,831| 183,583,931] 186,995,814 
581,097 614, 228 435,706 691,801 581,097 614,228 435,706 691,801} 25 
755,877 749,250 453, 122 740,838 755,877 749,250 453,122 740,838 
7,407 8,766 6,691 8,961 7,407 8,766 6,691 8,961] 26 
522,186 620,117 404,556 552,559 522,186 620,117 404,556 552,559 
10, 459 16,382 20,319 17,143 10,480 16,550 20,372 17,274| 27 
456, 809 855,114] 1,047,827 861, 127 458,654 875,027| 1,052,767 875,174 
33,574 35,575 42,336 45,963 33,591 35,667 42,339 45,964] 28 
2,237,777| 2,404,979] 2,896,503} 2,947,250] 2,243,870] 2,412,876] 2,896,885} 2,947,426 
25,004 21,600 33,502 31,728 25,004 21,616 33,502 31,728] 29 
957,587 819,723} 1,273,097] 1,077,036 957,587 820,157] 1,278,119] 1,077,036 
3,811 5,978 7,718 8,575 3,811 5,978 7,718 8,594] 30 
269, 619 345, 344 420,694 420,714 269,619 345,344 420, 694 428,714 
3,697 4,562 7,176 7,363 3,707 4,641 7,216 7,391| 31 
168,986 223,715 345,147 368,013 169, 299 228, 724 346, 680 368, 876 
460, 034 639,748 768, 105 781, 724 462, 894 643,424 769,713 784,598] 32 
9,177,287| 10,259,596] 12,852,320] 18,926,666] 9,341,517] 10,478,692] 13,104,109} 14,287,475 
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544 EXTERNAL TRADE 
13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 
United Kingdom. 
No Items 
1925 1926. 1927. 1928.1 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and Paper— 
concluded. 
Wood, manufactured— 
1 | wpBarrels, empty.bitinc occ cee sD No. 2, oL2 2,156 2,799 6, 492 
$ 19,162 20, 606 24,81 46,641 
2: |i Staves oftoak scat) <sncttwerne coe ae M - - - = 
$ io = = = 
3 ieOther cooperagese.. 2. ees ae $ 136 122 194 142 
AB. COTS Sastre eaten aaron anne RE Ib 48,274 47,252 65,842 52,499 
$ 55,935 52,560 69,513 52,511 
5) | MOthercorksmirseguaaca-teoa eee eeeen eee $ 4,859 4,776 6, 142 7,903 
6 Turned and carved wood................- $ 11,953 16,754 21,026 19,807 
1 LWiood pulp eee. fee... ee heat. ees cwt. 8 is! - 3 
$ 51 68 - 16 
8 WIOOTS 1 5x RARE CRAY cl COE ee sce Petes = = = = 
9} Fibre, kartavert, and manufactures of..... $ 2,104 teal? 1,253 8,991 
LO eehurni ture: tents operon ce ees $ 153, 781 168,042 250,435 388,540 
Total wood, manufactured?2........... $ 405, 724 452,812 548,776 691, 626 
Total wood and wood products?....... $ 421,068 473,738 565,393 726,312 
Paper— 
DAG GelNewsWOardhcrsr sccm risen reve tcerceiice eiecks lb. 74,914 86,966 82,178 59,193 
$ 7,975 6, 843 6,041 5,038 
dB EStrawbOardans- meee. dene eee eee lb. 6,601 10,184 73,673 25,711 
g $ 211 320 1,560 751 
133) ePprintine papersqsee me... Meee ee oe ee $ 185,420 164, 128 182,577 228,981 
145) SWrapping- paper 20 ath ee Oe Ib. 324, 623 180,052 313, 801 236,588 
$ 36,371 16,226 26,918 21,462 
15 | Writing paper and stationery, n.o.p........ $ 78,984 95,024 133, 609 115,215 
1Gtisahinvelopes Aaah Ot: ...5 Wee es eee M 11,749 11,542 9, 223 ,572 
$ 34,567 31,186 27,759 25,138 
Liicl lewtalksaner.caes. Oe... eI Aen os CRS roll 336, 244 875,429 525,780 581,461 
$ 82,437 85,487 101,801 129,730 
18 | Paper boxes and containers................ $ 15,214 19,674 20,916 19,773 
otal. paper2y scqascsee ee ces $ 1,164,357] 1,137,108} 1,360,544) 1,451,826 
Books and printed matter— 
19 | Newspapers and magazines................ $ 9,280 7,986 9,942 11,591 
20 | Photographs, chromos, engravings, prints. $ 110, 143 122,355 141,276 140, 044 
21 | Advertising pamphlets, cards, etc......... lb. 500, 006 473,836 321,021 269,900 
$ 200, 442 193,451 145,393 104,656 
22| Labels, tags,,tickets, ete:..;.......ssecee. $ 52,001 62,622 61,036 61,180 
23 1) Bibles, hymn DOOKS :OtG s.ecsnictsmaroccleicannc $ 143,251 158,198 189, 834 193, 124 
24 | ‘Text books:tas at. me. ace aie ee, O. g 493,123 447,466 473,528 512,489 
Total books and printed matter?...... $ 1,852,676 1,862,818 1,992,161 2,182,210 
Total Wood, Wocd Products and Paper? $ 3,438,101] 3,473,664) 3,918,098} 4,360,348 
V. Iron and Its Products. 
POLIT OD OF EGP ete trad esi: See haar ne eae ton - - = = 
$ mad = oe, - 
Pigs, ingots, blooms and billets— 
2 PISTON: |; AHES. oho. seo Ra ey CES ton 6, 706 4,077 5,275 6,455 
Ks $ 133, 847 77,125 89, 560 118,356 
27 | Ferro-silicon and ferro-manganese......... cwt. 133, 904 68, 263 42,857 63,626 
$ 448,107 267,132 135,454 209,455 
Total pigs, ingots, blooms and billets2. $ 609, 905 362,871 240, 252 364, 041 
28.0 Serapironorsteel ss... .<i8tsB. «cen ck eEe $ 4,825 5 ~ - 
Castings and forgings— 
29 | Axles, parts and blanks................... $ 15,323 14,520 8,528 5, 708 
30 | Locomotive and car wheel tires........... cwt. 118,953 64,526 63, 698 115,051 
$ 542, 092 304,175 297, 400 539,358 
Total castings and lorzings2s-nenseee $ 585,085 376,393 Soowaes 596,665 


—_— 


1 Subject to revision. 


2 Totals include other items not specified. 
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545 
Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1925-1928—continued. 
United States. All Countries. 
1925. 1926. 1927. 1928.1 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928.1 
126,608 195,176 214, 731 179, 78& 132,090 199, 764 22 Oo 189,305] 1 
223, 422 393,368 368, 056 345,035 250, 729 421,968 404,522 400,936 
5,883 6,049 5,929 9,945 5,883 6,049 5,929 9,950} 2 
350, 248 309, 509 395,998 886, 258 850, 248 309, 509 895,998 886,338 
130,135 230,258 220,536 250,970 130, 343 231,293 220, 844 201,261) 3 
36,685 54,278 62,166 82,516 815,759 324,416 423,516 485,568| 4 
j 30,364 40,037 52,205 69,544 174,578 186,690 263,033 liane 
224,221 318,434 276, 768 380,362 323, 631 434,306 519, 843 714,046) 5 
744,327 884,881 898,774 697, 228 761, 865 905,716 924,394 725,621] 6 
466,737 426,287 464,433) . 477,941 497,857 459,962 464,455 479,099| 7 
1,366,367 1,150,509 1,257,578 1, 227,305 1422. 002 1,157,362 1,257,635 1,230,161 
314,338 358,135 391,354 546,069 314,338 398 1lso 391,354 546,069} 8 
334, 520 320, 254 370,750 327,568 339, 892 323,365 374,502 335,509! 9 
972,776 941,914 1,476, 208 1,656, 660 ioloaice 1,291,183 1,957,739 2,201,710) 10 
6,899,535 7,334, 037 8,333,935 8,942, 740 7,953,761 8,376,861 9,757,585} 10,712,954 
16,076,822} 17,593,633] 21,186,255] 22,869,406]] 17,295,27 18,850,553] 22,861,694] 25,000,429 
8,845,614 9,691,919 7,394,849) 10,303,114 8,928,897 9,821,859 7,484,656} 10,410,855 A 
373,418 388,088 356,398 457,437 381,796 396,090 362,911 464,731 
11,552,440) 11,899,366) 19,026,112) 15,625,774) 11,604,191} 12,016,435] 19,209,496] 17,101,236] 12 
~ 288,093 804,015 499,156 403,947 289,009 306, 273 502,695 431,601 
408, 658 310,732 429,285 538,555 603, 292 489,121 632, 867 790,965} 13 
6,756, 429 6, 769,516 6,681,919] 12,531,582 8,609, 663 8,153,071 9,641,227} 14,961,300} 14 
318,139 287,973 325,429 473,811 437,790 So Woo 491,834 611,514 
M5. b26 144,215 230, 774 220,622 212,948 270,690 419,576 385,957| 15 
54,490 54,066 51,289 48,185 69,489 67,719 63,748 59,895} 16 
112,811 103,470 107, 844 113,970 149,394 142,779 145,527 148, 891 
2,462,299 1,993, 654 2,338, 853 3,437,066 2,846, 266 2,443, 203 2,919,378 4,160,417] 17 
376,510 334,679 358,195 439,312 478,653 447,219 481,035 601,127 
932,445 1,079,438 1,101,045 1,203,562 967,492 1,123,620 1,145,757 12612325) 18 
fateo.003 7,343,650 8,821,928 9,167,711 9,095,066 9,403,738} 11,359,582] 11,918,454 
2,758, 566 2,980, 896 38,252,607 2,970,786 2,775,883 2,991,993 3,266,974 2,989,406} 19 
748, 220 826,988 1,297,058 1,064,548 917,280 1,012,797 1,542,937 la apoe| 20 
8,835, 899 4,494,009 5,034, 802 5,598,118 4,395,428 5,045,113 5,409,408 5,935,204] 21 
1,694,270|- 1,863,260 2,094, 444 2,594, 827 1,913,751 2,081,563 2,259,953 2,723,885 
300,136 823,376 300, 214 264,508 365,198 404,832 381,497 339,074] 22 
132,971 151,208 174, 880 169,674 417,007 437,107 511,468 509,547] 23 
466,530 478,967 560,152 588,116 1,023,191 985,436 1,100,308 1,198,371} 24 
9,443,716 9,777,681) 11,114,209) 11,955,111!) 11,795,039) 12,148,805} 13,741,022] 14,832,041 
32,653,591) 34,715,231) 41,122,392) 48,992,228] 38,185,383} 40,403,090) 47,962,298) 51,750,924 
685,990 692,030 984,173 1,010, 223 911,586 1,053,593 1,445,504 1,491, 234] 25 
1,798,719 1,607,739 2,242,208 2,227,040 2,333,107 2,020,285 2,835,159 2,889,768 
19,685] ° 21,984 26,324 39,949 27,509 27,779 34,569 48,415) 26 
385,070 410,509 486,458 658,589 539,538 516,238 623,182 809,872 
19,832 7,796 6,089 12,133 158,427 83,559 58,217 80,598} 27 
98,165 114, 737 139,674 117,942 567,970 413, 824 338,440 367,682 
958,632 891, 247 1,081,746 1,363,959 fo 7,020 1,568,112 1,634,048 2,051, 739 
466,356 554,135 906,180 1,418,993 496, 862 671,435 926,361 1,440,575} 28 
2,057,925 3,499,370 2,629, 340 1,823,134 2,078, 248 3,513,890 2,638,166 1,828,892) 29 
103,061 79,988 122,604 107,866 222,034 144, 700 186,598 223,077) 30 
440,214] 352,411 523,705 460, 144 982,391 657,639 822,394 1,000,301 
3,304,671 4,713,863 4,417,940 3,694,158 3,890,150 5,091, 744 4,764,733 
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13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 


United Kingdom. 
No. Items. 


1925. » 1926. 1927. 1928.1 
VY. Iron and Its Products—continued. 
Rolling mill products— 
1 Ban dsand Wnoomsens hota ale me ee crraee ee cwt. 135,364 202,082 141,586 146,918 
$ 551,006 658, 833 451,710 473,286 
Bars and rails— 
2 Railway, rail sh cael eaeereen Tai eR renee ton 151 35 6 18 
$ 5,366 2,518 272 737 
3 @therbars andra sweet eee ee cwt. 208,957 110,347 116,159 143,540 
$ 821,446 668,651 825, 243 874,461 
Plates and sheets— 
4 Boileriplate ss: cor: ere. oe Oa cwt. 1,746 - 587 46 
$ 4,201 - Os 93 
5 Canada plates. wc. steers eaten cbemice cwt. 92,945 90,786 66, 886 87,743 
$ 390,939 338,320 255,491 337,057 
6 Pinned. plavesmrnsiet nae ne nar tee cwt. 695,918 865,596 367,546 478, 286 
$ 3,682,006] 4,266,014] 1,850,503) 2,340,105 
Uf Plates not less than 30 in. by } in. n.o.p. .cwt. 78,767 11,260 6,674 25,407 
$ 146, 459 19,266 10, 652 42,792 
8 Sheets, No. 14 gauge and thinner,n.o.p.. cwt. 138,911 99,214 77,168 124, 800 
$ 489,900 337,816 251,673 401,423 
9 GaIWaAni Ze Oececto eden ees te cwt 264,771 197,814 153, 189 88,347 
$ 1,270,569 876,835 650, 507 363,357 
10 Skelpilor- piperc a erer ee eect ewt (15212 56,296 4,373 112, 604 
$ 184,057 156,594 15,324 296, 698 
11 Other platestand sibeetss.5) 5-5. eee cwt. 61,015 29, 904 14, 036 21,783 
$ 146, 221 74,550 31,464 46,537 
La OCS a mare erased tok eater tite eset ee cwt 69, 750 36, 264 - 13,054 
$ 94,148 47,772 - 16,316 
13 lahey.e-bar blanks yatta eee eee $ 5,616 - = Z 
LaF rides eet am cco se ch) Cee ees $ 194,034 57,525 ~ 14,569 
157 |eeOcherstructuralaronsss eset eee ewt 219, 096 79, 748 21,886 61,725 
$ 451,290 141, 324 44,368 122,039 
Total rolling mill products?........... $ 8,437,258] 7,646,018) 4,388,284] 5,329,470 
Tubes, pipe and fittings— 
16a BOUlertubes seers s Ae ie es eee $ 42,841 21 C08 18,093 34,255 
IS Cast ron pipe. oct ir ee ee GE 26,463 30, 746 26,951 20,962 
$ 65, 833 63, 589 59,540 22,840 
18 | Seamless tubing not less than 8ic. per lb. ..cwt. 2,811 17, 922 10,753 31,020 
$ 31,369 146,557 98, 895 175,914 
Total tubes, pipe and fittings?......... $ 284,399 812,992 419,547 427,137 
Wire— 
19 ar barbecdfencing se tae eit oe rie cwt. 14 2 366 4,792 
$ 109 8 869 14, 069 
20 | Galvanized, No. 9, 12 and 13 gauge, not 
telegraphvor telephones.) ..ss ocd et ook cwt. 20 808 108 531 
, $ 96 2,357 389 1,457 
21 Steeliwire tor TOpe.a he ers: Late eee eee cwt. 50,177 59,613 79, 402 99,791 
‘ $ 356, 867 411,270 483,078 636, 730 
22 | Wire rope, twisted wire, clothes lines, wire 
cable -lete.,. 0.0.) rise ces welts $ 244,191 198,130 235, 836 229,147 
Eotal’wire2. a. ote es he $ 913,880 920,591 999,755 1,170,106 
eI CHAINS: kee Chee hese eee CC ee eee $ 209, 704 201,933 221,570 178,057 
Engines and koilers— 
2e4\0 Kno mes? autonoplle sa) a eee eee No. i 15 - - 
$ 5,386 7,764 — - 
25 | Engines, internal combustion, other........ No. 188 Pal 408 845 
: $ _. 234,708 443,751 192,861 370, 261 
20g ocomMmouyesianG: paAbts perce tee seme No. - - 11 - 
$ 227,170 15,050 301, 926 - 


Total engines and boilers?............. $ 723,258 728,946 774, 781 964, 896 


1Subject.torevision. 2? Totals include otheritems not specified. 
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Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1925-1928—continued. 
United States. All Countries. 
1925. 1926. 1927. 1928.1 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928.1 
907,873] 1,020,968] 1,292,720} 1,156,382] 1,051,059] 1,236,716} 1,489,801| 1,351,442} 1 
3,639,255, 3,656,943] 4,565,760| 3,878,142)| 4,339,135] 4,408,557| 5,177,767| 4,614,506 
10,718 18,782 26,024 22,428 13,165 21,197 27,875 24,637| 2 
433,988 616, 402 840, 141 697,221 505,045 674, 704 890, 692 746, 843 
1,082,391] 1,835,971] 2,123,111] 1,850,168) 1,382,644| 2,169,284] 2,753,478] 2,409,185} 3 
3,359,282} 4,989,151] 5,768,681] 4,948,815] 4,396,413] 6,079,273] 7,458,132] 6,451,466 
136,540 89,022 179, 733 165,159 138,353 89,176 189,538 173,761] 4 
354,565 195,095 431,987 374,283 359,616 195,369 451,407 388,031 
68,327 128,883 123,012 181,094 161,272 220,080 188,990 268,837| 5 
327, 142 547,380 514,992 699,908 718,081 887,225 770,871| 1,036,965 
509,075 740,408} 1,065,092 861,342] 1,204,993] 1,602,038] 1,432,558} 1,339,650] 6 
2,812,833] 3,934,732] 5,781,061] 4,627,284] 6,494,839] 8,200,879; 7,631,628] 6,967,616 
471,578 747,337 964,303} 1,047,763 565,821 799,273} 1,083,996] 1,172,395} 7 
977,845| 1,403,059} 1,931,217] 2,051,123)/ 1,152,628] 1,485,454) 2,100,039] 2,234,459 
575,700] 921,400} 1,112,163 937,323 715,502} 1,026,687} 1,234,433] 1,112,509] 8 
2,475,866] 3,501,906] 4,129,581] 3,391,451] 2,969,630] 3,852,778] 4,479,616] 3,898,284 
316,067 397,958 388, 102 368,447 80,838 595,841 546,759 457,015| 9 
1,505,754| 1,721,217) 1,693,655] 1,495,582] 2,776,323] 2,598,562) 2,358,816) 1,859,829 
1,736,580] 1,887,717| 2,205,717] 2,258,795] 1,807,792| 1,944,013] 2,232,369] 2,379,885] 10 
3,525,186} 3,723,586] 4,468,373]  4,190,092|| 3,709,243] 3,880,180} 4,515,179] 4,497,398 
372,058 588,464 683,651 607,738 436,441 642,491 792,280 713,728| 11 
974,706} 1,427,240] 1,601,316] 1,346,437]/ 1,126,920] 1,540,250} 1,777,889] 1,517,967 
240,163 241,419 201,820 164,951 450,094 800,518 955,824 863,336] 12 
548,605 499 , 296 428,641 333,035 846,940| 1,243,823} 1,409,732] 1,197,762 
79,943 19,523 131,856 1,548 85,559 19,523 131, 856 1,548} 13 
27,473 20,967 72: 723 70, 200 232,048 78,492 72,723 84,769] 14 
2,050,973] 2,616,753] 3,510,683)  4,113,821|| 2,326,417/ 2,819,649] 3,738,540] 4,428,904] 15 
4,417,721] 5,127,920] 7,112,711] 8,121,758] 4,944,138] 5,436,423] 7,466,721] 8,569,993 
25,454,164] 31,384,417] 39,472,695} 36,226,884] 34,656,558] 40,581,492] 46,693,062] 44,067,436 
613,502 799,364 814,872 810,066 684,725] 893, 993 934,630 917,547} 16 
24,959 32,163 21,246 19,329 146,055 243,819 105,616 122,931] 17 
72,667 106, 883 79,903 77,556 305, 996 491,335 247,948 238, 222 
36,306 50,538 45,807 33,415 39,679 70,064 57,854 68,371] 18 
244,457 335,258 285,928 222,017 279,182 488,459 390,368 424,668 
1,934,085| 2,763,379] 3,178,766] 3,051,862|| 2,424,375} 3,482,106] 3,841,908] 3,738,548 
104,322 57,879 106,571 82,530 104,916 76,035 136,140 120,517) 19 
367,387 202,286 386,456 273,322 369,121 253,617 476,982 383,061 
133,524 188,974 198,960 234, 864 133,556 220,153 242,379 249,090} 20 
389,688 504,034 530,853 615,002 389,831 577,275 613,240 653,029 
5,376 15,165 13,124 6,153 55,553 74,778 92,594 105,944] 21 
42,356 137,090 93, 832 39,098 399, 223 548,360 577,375 675, 828 
81,727 52,982 75,056 84,762 328,506 257,848 317,880 325,677| 22 
1,613,340] 1,624,309} 1,857,895} 1,825,247] 2,552,323] 2,790,031] 3,160,849} 3,317,776 
421,660 515,873 728,518 567,022 633,778 725,593 986,740 799,177] 23 
30,725 76,624 90,050 109,014 30,732 76,639 90,050 109,014] 24 
4,308,212} 9,237,454] 10,609,398] 11,957,526)/ 4,313,598] 9,245,218] 10,609,398] 11,957,526 
5,606 9,278 13,995 13,232 5, 802 9,515 14, 428 14,104] 25 
720,232} 1,084,494] 1,339,646] 1,506,913 957,298} 1,536,497| 1,565,449] 1,979,767 
8 65 44 90 48 65 55 90| 26 
423,996 572,661 304,172 558,874 651,166 587,711 606,098 558,874 
6,608,912] 12,108,770] 14,073,189} 15,928,076] 7,341,341] 12,861,592] 14,922,187] 17,006,829 
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13.— Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 


No. 


Items. 


V. Iron and Its Products—continued. 


Farm implements and machinery— 


eOwo (oe) IS or 


G@reamiseparatonsyesenie tan eee ee No. 
$ 

Otheridairvemachineryr.s4 sees eee $ 

aArvesters ie oti.t Wvo5 Wa ere ae va ee No. 


Other harvesting implements and mach- 


WOriis andipartsy ssc eine emt NO: 
$ 
IRioushsfandsparts =e: ate eee $ 
Other plantings: fasvs ee: testes $ 
Seed separation— 
Threshing machine separators........... No. 
$ 
Threshing machine separator parts...... $ 
iamnin gmail seae ok fee eye ee $ 
Traction engines for farm purposes, not 
OverleA00leasihee sae Ae nenee 7 tiga & No. 
$ 
Other farm tractors, parts and repairs..... $ 


Total farmimplements and machinery? $ 


Hardware and cutlery— 


Cutlery... Reecte nies coe noo os oe $ 
Hardware— 
Nails < Wilke peer... eee. Gee cwt. 
Other nails, spikes, tacks... ....:0...08 $ 
INcedlesiandipins .teeeesss. cos5 te eee 
INuts and bolts... Awan. cae ee cwt. 
$ 
SCTE We pac ee i ee en cee ee eee $ 
Total hardware and cutlery?.......... $ 
Machinery (except agricultural)— 
SewiLlomna chines: 4 a5. see eee. epee wees eee No. 
$ 
Sewing machine parts and attachments.. $ 
Washing machines, domestic.............. No. 
$ 
Other household machinery............... $ 
Riockldrillsh, Seiki etre atin Me No. 
$ 
Other mining and metallurgical........... $ 
Office or business— 
A ding yt MORE =<. co: SRR eo ree Aaa No. 
$ 
LES DCWIULN Ae PIM et ys ore No. 
$ 
OPEL S? BOR ies Moers BON ec seeae Aine Ne $ 
Printing and kookbinding— 
(Printing presses sient eee fete ee ie $ 
RypesetuneImMacMines auc. meee nie $ 
Other printing and bookbinding......... $ 
Coke andicas machineryas-ca. eon ee. $ 
Granes and derricks: 1 been es 16... eee ee No. 
$ 
LOSING CUIPMICD Une eta a eee $ 
Metaleworkineyno-Dicrec vai eee Uo 
Papermand pulp-nailliaeee cee eas tees $ 
Pumps, Power; and partse-sss..... sees No. 
$ 
Rolling mill machines.......... pratt. on $ 
Shovels, steam and electric............... No. 
$ 
Textile. oN Sankel tb eed ate ees CE Ee $ 


en 


iSubject to revision. 


Total machinery (except agricultural)?. $ 


United Kingdom. 


1925. 1926. 1927. 1928.1 

130 943 235 - 
1,748 25,984 7,218 UG 
3,300 339 1,530 345 
ss = # 182 

6, 205 7,397 9,663 10,342 

2 = 1 1 

152 = 444 5,150 

153 A 170 708 163 
2,611 2,957 3,265 4,968 
b) & = a 

148 = = = 

= 15 1,814 - 

223 109 = 14 

534 158 1,178 37 
66,437 96,375 134,458 197,660 
672,083 713,753 714,914 694, 000 
80 1,003 3,429 2,836 

514 3,485 9,448 7,984 
6,124 8, 828 5,861 5,670 
163,192 180,304 212,714 176,199 
4,218 778 1,180 2,271 
18,126 5,821 7,412 11,433 
1,438 2,811 1,520 1,539 
992,289} 1,067,043) 1,068,091) 1,001,533 
1,103 960 5,964 6,165 
33,176 24,523 115, 283 134, 493 
250,177 306,355 243,779 155,017 
] = i 1 

315 = 398 57 
467 354 370 315 

3 14 11 11 
18,639 20,224 7, 746 20,871 
218,811 251,952 372,424 366, 097 
9 = = 4 
11,367 12 237 
13 5 9 18 

581 361 363 1,387 
1,451 4,285 7,825 3,662 
44,056 41,150 65,182 119, 432 
98 75 37 615 

8, 263 22,950 39, 883 64,799 
281,165 150,601 68,017 68,214 
11 20 ‘10 15 
41,991 57,056 11,376 95, 703 
253, 865 291,769 361,414 259, 859 
83,614 50,491 119, 736 63,272 
252,522} 1,312,044 820,836} 1,101,423 
124 60 71 89 
61,756 36,861 70,377 73,288 
2,831 326 1,012 4,122 
= 1 = 1 

- 10,480 = 8,028 
705,526 870,168 641,419} 1,301,995 
3,234,618} 4,291,073) 4,335,185) 5,103,644 


2Totals include other items not specified. 


IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 
Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1925-1928—continued. 
United States. All Countries. 

1925. 1926. 1927. 1928.1 1925 1926. 1927. 1928.1 
5,581 10,614 13,892 7,676 10,998 18,055 23,658 16,910 
263, 621 545,111 729, 263 357,270 408,787 742,794 997,548 611,245 
32,876 65,240 106, 641 142,511 37,606 67,557 109, 427 144,654 
1,091 2,161 3,949 5,611 1,091 2,161 3,949 5,612 
216,427 389,998 998,771| 1,371,979 216,427 389, 998 998,771| 1,372,578 
116,197 166,967 377,260 426,369 123,465 176, 162 408, 662 455,930 
1,285 3,769 6,047 6,156 1,286 3,769 6, 048 6,157 
93,348 346, 004 835, 930 865,690 93,415 346,004 836,374 870, 840 
613,756} 1,123,324] 1,648,462] 1,731,330 613,998] 1,123,687} 1,649,303] 1,731,738 
133, 128 373,594 621,063 785,298 136,000 384,571 647,613 803,146 
1,234 2,281 2,897 4,825 1,236 O28 2,897 4, 825 
1,008,689] 1,930,539] 2,482,574]  4,354,182/| 1,008,837| 1,930,539] 2,482,574] 4,354,182 
472,380 514, 761 703,919 769,905 472,380 514,776 705, 806 769, 905 
44,962 51,051 63, 104 77,318 45,866 51,448 63,278 77,832 
2,078 6, 762 9,101 18,469 2,078 6,762 9,101 18,471 
1,324,347] 4,991,673] 6,847,239] 14,890,800] 1,324,347) 4,991,673] 6,847,239] 14,893,586 
914,459} 1,280,139} 1,709,203} 1,925,731} 915,005} 1,280,297} 1,710,381] 1,925,768 
6,270,141] 13,051,503} 18,493,857] 29,132,852]| 6,494,986] 13,336,650] 18,946,288] 29,636,449 
319,519 313,719 351,824 388,511|) 1,351,547/ 1,428,084] 1,585,382] 1,625,122 
4,359 16,947 9,959 2,853 6,095 31, 228 36,166 20,335 
26,498 61,055 38,337 18,447 31,171 98,719 114,235 65, 239 
39,132 38,917 29,325 22,581 46,462 48,593 37,991 33,764 
149,305 159,894 170, 704 217,394 325,417 353,901 413,699 437,946 
18,270 28,459 32,234 29,509 22,493 29,705 33,509 31,886 
232,949 315, 828 339,547 325, 186 251,329 324,191 347,385| ° 337,750 
116,853 108, 041 114,713 133,111 118,579 114,041 116,972 142,546 
1,727,612) 1,913,806] 2,118,253] 2,339,172|| 3,125,314] 3,481,756] 3,874,736] 4,097,572 
5,553 7,549 11,110 13,690 6,558 8,517 17,121 19,929 
219,541 307,999 436,319 454,129 252,901 332,752 555,052 593,657 
333,047|. 416,017 186, 245 203,532 584,469 722,642 430,176 360, 230 
10,909 13,295 15,491 18,495 10,910 13,297 15,492 18,496 
642,735 792,071] 1,069,795] 1,251,013 643,050 792,131] 1,070,193] 1,251,070 
162,653 127,035 144,477 220,059 163,264 131,310 146, 724 220,965 
680 1,168 1,467 467 683 1,182 1,478 480 
540,913 421,585 483,525 451,679 559,592 441,809 491,271 472,752 
785,754| 1,559,933] 2,528,079] 2,660,709) 1,004,563] 1,811,888) 2,900,654} 3,071,202 
3,568 3,752 4,181 7,934 3,607 3,790 4,191 7,956 
498,751 510, 626 668,171 967,725 518,010 520, 044 670,770 990,500 
8,451 11,390 14,088 16,367 8,753 11,411 14,103 16,455 
486,192 685,273 806,462 899, 134 487,687 686, 030 807,063 901,309 
438,175 512,003 591,297 678,373 439,626 516,288 599, 122 682, 045 
1,382,906] 1,211,163] 1,488,097]  2,289,315]| 1,462,758] 1,307,922] 1,596,174] 2,505,118 
660,690}. 487,923 671,761 962,254 660,788 487,998 672, 041 962,869 
458 222 577,088 563, 692 742,976 470,828 608, 295 626,281 836,219 
228,979 110,727 174,416 419,870 510, 144 261,328 242,433 488,084 
120 170 166 268 131 190 176 283 
539, 704 548,530 583,582) 1,056,429 581, 695 605,586 594,958] 1,152,132 
550,344 676,470 741,976 926,459 813,489 980,291} 1,112,988} 1,231,327 
1,002,534) 1,946,339] 2,122,060] 3,466,545/| 1,154,075} 2,021,897) 2,279,377| 3,553,823 
669.733} 1,192.726} 3,530,648] 2,326,134 922,255} 2,534,693] 4,466,465] 3,159,535 
4,229 6, 143 7,380 7,957 4,348 6, 206 7,468 8,063 
594,507 948,579 881, 810 902, 123 656, 482 987,999 967,553 981,695 
150,531 159, 208 238,495 280,479 153,362 159,534 239,507 284, 601 
28 54 51 108 28 55 51 109 
300, 833 469, 714 562,005 943,738 300, 833 480, 194 562,005 951, 766 
2,117)290| 2,424,880] 2,844,413] 3,346,417] 2,865,276] 3,383,649] 3,855,639] 4,939,294 
22,211,345] 27,177,066] 35,710,103} 42,343,396] 25,822,215] 32,031,669] 41,081,674] 48,600,613 
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13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 


United Kingdom. 


No. Items. 
1925. 1926. 1927. 1928.1 
V. Iron and Its Prod ucts—concluded. 
1. Springs sis (es 25 coc RN oe $ 2,118 NOB 1,760 2,063 
tamped and coated products— 
2 PAD WY Cane 2355) Gee caee Peete eee cats ry seen $ 23, 452 28,095 33, 092 42,775 
ho Other gers WOE ee xe cst ee $ 126,337 146,090 146, 100 150,336 
4 |Tools and hand implements................. $ 208, 706 240,410 266,131 272, 656 
Vehicles— 
SrieeAULOMNO Dilesa nels tas sete laa ie ce aiier ere No. of 30 78 129 
$ 80,155 75,760 186,014 270,042 
6.) e Automobiles# passenger enriae.. eee No. 30 87 111 56 
$ 111,399 166, 909 175, 468 128, 887 
CEN skh rovoero) oy sofehu es, 5.06 Gee Sate cocaudee soa sc $ Doone 56,313 69,476 92,297 
8 Railway carsall kindssees.- 5.15 eee No. 68 30 48 86 
§ 4,118 4,709 2,296 4,789 
9 Reilway Cars parts Olaeeee eee ieee $ 47,504 106, 586 110,990 48 , 602 
Votalivehicles? ana eae ee $ 367,574 488, 183 656, 448 698, 232 
103) Drums,tanks. cylinders see eee eee ae $ 22,402 32,508 34, 913 50,726 
1d WR Grn ture: eee aoeoe ees er Se te $ 3,781 7,601 19, 437 33, 789 
12 |Plates for agricultural implements........... ewt 440 - 153 = 
1,461 ~ 355 _ 
IS ALBUM pS) s HAN Cae cath tee eee see ee No. 629 315 429 318 
$ 2,974 1,523 2,012 1,188 
TA IISGOMES hice chet eee cI C CL ee ae re $ 4,774 1, 669 2,254 2,041 
AB TWia VS boc 8 COUN IR ete in eet a ak ee Semaine $ 37, 658 52,838 31,470 48,079 
16uArticlessior ship-buildingw jes en 4. aoe ee $ 134, 762 140, 856 131,546 194,846 
Total Ircn and Its Products?........ $ 17,794,428} 17,907,204) 15,008,951) 17,725,749 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals. 
Tasman a An CacryOlite: a eae Meee. oleae cwt. 22 - 672 ~ 
$ 21 = 508 - 
18 |Aluminium ingots, sheets................... Ib. 342,007 484, 605 874,093 887,578 
$ 96, 227 148, 636 229, 029 246, 183 
19) @cherra lim intuit aera eee ene $ 94 , 232 121,598 120, 521 110, 633 
rass— 
20 SCLA Dr rea Ren ene A eee cewt 416 - = 487 
. $ 3,597 = = 6,476 
21 DATS AN GiTOOS Beds ccs see ere: ta Eee ewt 2, 859 2,205 3,472 2,474 
g 40,197 34, 789 51, 671 38, 202 
C2 TWO eLIDS: Sheets pla less. iaaai eee Riser ewt 1152 493 689 521 
$ 24,974 10, 670 14,373 10,831 
O38 lee OID G a bree cnt at ce ae TERE ire eee ee lb. 403,461 336, 144 462,373 494,555 
$ 85, 865 80, 601 106, 890 114,731 
24 Ware, DIdiINnetassq ern nec oct he Ree ee lb. 2, 258 56, 241 22,395 29,473 
$ 337 17,306 7, 066 8,838 
25:4 eV G  CLOLIUS ae stds oie Nin SANE Re: J. 6 Bese ee $ 63, 675 61,987 17,252 8,055 
‘Lotallbrass2end-e eee eee Ree ee $ 455,053 508, 474 515,589 526,536 
Copper— 
26 Blocks spies giDe OLS ana me ae lb. 2 = = a 
$ os = — = 
DIGI SCLAD Seen fer eer tA Tec cn tan ce ee cwt. - - - 20 
$ x 3 = 231 
OS tars an CoTOOS arias dace neti tee ee ewt 566 119 120 §28 
$ 10,274 2,193 2,128 6, 887 
29 Strips, sheets, plates. ee. oe eee ne eeew ts 3,190 528 368 919 
$ 66, 968 12,188 9, 204 20,150 
30 "TMI eS Atel ce a eo ee ea lb. ORNoe 108, 420 217,460 195,944 
$ 21, 655 25, 660 50,528 46,195 
Motalicopper2 sed. shee Pes eee $ 156, 755 181,530 191,301 150,582 
Lead— 
STE RICRA SCR eee es ae nee ae oe ta lb. 96,377 79,402 481, 631 185, 102 
$ 6,949 6,447 34, 233 11, 680 
SOS ROCHON, MAE tet ae te ot ened $ 126, 528 119,336 153,216 172,756 
Nickel— 
Soa) ears rods *shectsetcwaee arene eee lb. 24,350 1,210 = 368 
; $ 4,459 559 - 127 
34 Nickel-plated*waret soe t act ere. tee ee $ 139,523 132,995 155,738 278,975 
SOME BO UIEL. settee ne Metra een eee er eee nets g 31,145 37,930 20,027 47,958 | 


1 Subject to revision. 2 Totals include other items not specified. 
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Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1925-1928—continued. 
United States. All Countries. 
1925. 1926. 1927. 1928.1 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928.1 
164, 202 194,775 187,860 185, 956 166, 787 196,527 190, 009 188,140} 1 
555,588 643, 500 644, 662 593, 805 579, 786 673,910 679,371 639,469] 2 
817,351 964,563] 1,206,586} 1,197,337]) 1,016,158) 1,157,614] 1,413,612| 1,439,547] 3 
1,325,072} 1,580,225) 1,781,953] 1,864,810] 1,645,117} 2,053,815} 2,409,152] 2,551,118] 4 
890 1,153 2,470 4,078 934 1,189 2,548 4,208} 5 
1,277,662] 1,692,920] 3,014,612] 4,917,317]| 1,364,664 1,772,414] 3,200,626] 5,187,889 
8,797 14,844 29, 082 723 ; 14,935 29, 202 35,783] 6 
8,602,104] 13,850,260} 23,687,560] 29,099,989|| 8,726,714] 14,022,814] 23,882,455) 29,234, 603 
14,114,959} 23,010,491] 30,194,863) 33,104, 133|| 14,188,715} 23,111,109] 30,336,461] 33,237,181] 7 
790 393 599 / 858 462 660 ; 8 
390, 693 330, 813 741,428 618,381 394,811 336, 813 744,291 515,170 
616,511 519, 674 897,016 926,178 664,015 626,508} 1,008,006 975,050| 9 
25,359,408] 39,783,164] 59,121,221] 69,640,997|| 25,769,561] 40,330,368) 59,874,191} 70,395,597 
410,749 517,598 679, 538 968, 227 525,512 684,312 876,508] 1,202,878] 10 
427,483 496,532 569,557 856, 116 432,793 507,999 592, 188 913, 208] 11 
21,808 79,752 61,379 61, 607 22, 248 79,752 61,532 61,607] 12 
115,279 410,343 314,534 302, 650 116,740 410,343 314, 889 302, 650 
15,081 24,124 33, 697 31,058 17, 185 27,554 37,162 35,455] 13 
231,459 571,773 595,314 370, 614 240,521 583,703 607, 452 388, 264 
318, 837 370,427 488,044 717,704 328, 236 376, 652 497,401 726, 902| 14 
433, 989 579,919 682, 028 707, 208 472,082 637, 465 714,437 759,461| 15 
694,434] 1,237,342} 1,220,523) 1,075,206 902,043} 1,440,020} 1,456,093] 1,350,043] 16 
113,541,924] 158,627,944] 206,655,021) 233,991, 420)| 134,684,441] 181,196,800} 229,429,485] 259,573, 668 
1,357,848] 1,336,509] 1,646,564] 2,381,529] 1,358,148! 1,336,538] 1,647,244] 2,663,166] 17 
2,566,587| 2,675,186] 4,107,631] 6,288,256) 2,568,617| 2,675,361] 4,108,462} 6,333,237 
215, 120 229,592 210,085 391, 690 587, 687 714,352| 1,084,178] 1,306,005] 18 
75,385 76, 689 64,439 145,537 171, 612 225 , 350 293, 468 399, 127 
803 , 938 867,563 930,734| 1,087,574)) 1,015,459] 1,134,351] 1,171,225] 1,458,171} 19 
31,459 30, 494 29, 105 28, 539 32, 889 33, 092 31,047 29,929] 20 
289, 951 304,798 284, 464 275, C05 299,017 323, 666 297, 148 288, 408 
3,572 6, 287 6,430 3, 689 6, , 492 9,902 6,163] 21 
63, 024 128, 647 122,816 72,258 103,221 163, 436 174,493 110,460 
6,024 9,877 13, 033 17,808 7,176 10,370 13,722 18,329} 22 
117,657|- 161,004 239,461 144,592 142, 631 171, 674 253, 834 155, 423 
1,240,576] 1,709,032] 2,452,279) 2,156,454|| 1,644,252] 2,045,176]  2,933,727| 2,665,876] 23 
303, 035 425,737 589,144 485,502 388, 937 506,338 699, 912 603,399 
258,116 395, 875 439,021 356, 782 362,089 453,543 474, 696 387,993} 24 
83, 220 92,067 113,560 88, 270 84, 153 109, 763 125, 287 97,465 
24,328 31,805 40,291 19, 290 127,568 141,035 89, 656 31,432| 25 
2,923,380] 3,579,461] 4,188,496]  4,263,603]) 3,534,915) 4,375,905) 4,995,981] 5,153,663 
8,716,301| 8,621,899} 8,039,758]  3,191,621]/ 8,716,301] 8,621,899} 8,039,758] 3,191,621! 26 
1,185,658] 1,227,315] 1,137,701 442,653]| 1,185,658} 1,227,315) 1,187,701 442, 653 
19,929 39,074 47,088 44,391 21,084 39, 648 47,155 44,935| 27 
271,578 535, 102 622, 679 562, 813 282, 159 540, 667 623,031 567,377 
200, 467 254,331 194, 660 283, 426 201, 033 254, 817 195, 622 284,896] 28 
2,847,340} 3,740,435] 2,968,032] 4,005,579]| 2,857,614] 3,747,343] 2,981,677) 4,024,828 
19, 088 15,893 19,993 16, 686 22,278 16,421 20,361 17,698] 29 
374, 625 340,291 420, 665 340,591 441,593 352,479 429, 869 362,520 
1,403,123] 1,706,666] 2,348,072} 1,836,740] 1,496,049] 1,815,086] 2,587,584] 2,045,121] 30 
333,112 422,772 523, 888 436,767 355, 242 448 , 432 579,539 486, 265 
5,789.936| 7,206,837] 6,820,966} 7,062,232] 5,963,289] 7,415,072] 7,071,553} 7,249,634 
504,196 528, 695 366,303 280, 623 600,573 608,097 851,718 471,420] 31 
48,278 56,257 40,466 22,001 55,227 62,704 75,015 34,021 
74, 600 83,101 95,101 96,958 272,954 253,737 302, 120 344,794] 32 
551, 633 894,100} 1,110,429 693,319 575,983 895,310] 1,110,429 693, 687| 33 
108,993 169, 584 250,763 202,157 113,452 170, 143 250,763 202, 284 
1,086,357| 1,222,588] 1,339,750| 1,750,567 1,271,328] 1,411,766] 1,619,179] 2,308,586) 34 
226, 607 259,052 305,826 855, 288 258, 871 302,375 341, 005 913,805! 35 
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13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 


Items. 


VI. Non-Ferrous Metals— concluded. 


Precious metals— 


1 Pilectno-plated Aware... «os. a. oeccssesnednee $ 
2 Silver im bDarss blocks ClCr arn oe teaena $ 
3 OURS ee a ee eet ees $ 
Tin— 
4 Blocks (Dats Digs seach rer cee cet tee cwt 
$ 
OD  PehOle akaeee ett cae eee CC in Ceete lb. 
$ 
6u\ = Others(Collapsipletubes)n. sce oe aan $ 
Zine— 
(hl PL ODCLLCT AT mute serie eR beeen te emis lb. 
$ 
Sul eecheets-and wlatesmnace seat cei nee lb. 
$ 
0) OtD er yeaa tee yee ete ee $ 
10} ‘Bhosphor tinvand bronzessee ce eens lb. 
$ 
IN| Clocks-and*watches yosemite $ 
Electric apparatus— 
12 Batteries, StOlaze erie etter ater No. 
; $ 
13 Dyan Oss CeNeLa LOLS errr tees eee $ 
Incandescent lamps— 
14 Carbon tlaincntreree eee ee No. 
$ 
15 Metal*iilamentt: ersturc mee ate ke No. 
$ 
LG6RGetectricuoht textures. meer teenies $ 
7 INFCCCTS® 2 one ee se eee ee $ 
18 IM OCOLST Sete tern ccs tee eee See $ 
19 Spark plipsmetGoetst.c tees mee $ 
20 DSVIECHES: (OL@n seen ne C4 tee eetnes st 0 eee $ 
21 WMelegranh mstrumentsee ee tees $ 
22, Telephone instruments..................-- $ 
23 IWireless:apoaratisner ane ene es ate see $ 
Total electric apparatus, n.o.p.2........ $ 
2AM Casianparatusteetene = cece eee $ 
Printing materials (except machinery)— 
25 tereoty pests (section teeta fe ene sq. in. 
$ 
20" |PeOther ce... cee ee cok a eee een ee eee $ 
2ja\Manganese:oxidessns 10ers oe eee cwt 
$ 
28 Antimonysa not erounds tse oe ene lb. 
$ 
ZO WNVERCURY  noetn Cte een tm nee lb. 
$ 
SU Lampsssrdelohtasetcs. enters tee eee $ 
Total Non<Ferrous Metals?.......... $ 
Vik. Nen-Metallic Minerals. 
31 |Asbestos, other than crude.................. $ 
Clay and clay products— 
Sot) Ching clay( ten on te co eee: EEN cwt 
$ 
33 Hirerclay tea ewer tree ee eee tee cwt 
$ 
ot tse bricke™ buildings erin ie mere iret $ 
35 Bricks fre warns oan er ee ee $ 
30F eabrickand:-tiley mops. 4 eee: eee Meee $ 
od Pottery andvchinaware.weetite.. eee $ 
SS | PPATthcial teeth. o- 5. eee eee $ 
39 Bath: tubs wetensy son) rien gee en a eee ae $ 
Total clay and clay products?......... $ 


——= 


1 Subject to revision. 


United Kingdom. 


1925. 1926. 1927. 
440,539 560, 153 €29, 397 
161 2,363 12,4659 
182, 085 266, 646 272,130 
15,171 18, 646 16,435 
770,260) 1,069,540} 1,057,174 
15,577 2,448 , 02% 
8,139 1,729 7,545 
3, 058 12,101 24, 835 
11,200 22,410 11,200 
692 1, 856 949 
188,901 157, 655 184, 495 
14,222 13,810 17,765 
715 5,460 1,431 
219,537 261,345 196,490 
77,192 105, 604 72,962 
49, 684 62, 602 65, 997 
4,379 2,344 895 
334, 138 463 , 845 327,444 
73,792 176,300 268, 353 
8, 766 835 515 
324 401 220 
58, 835 9,124 10,407 
5, 981 3,207 2,713 
hogs 7,874 9,427 
28, 426 29,494 63, 473 
203 , 781 344,353 467,860 
3,465 4,364 5,504 
37, 664 133,349 71,889 
10,977 10, 673 29,841 
27,345 74,056 187,033 
127,439 193, 222 118,459 
1,088,659} 1,657,792) 1,806,626 
4,517 7,257 10,173 
17,566 16,341 41,118 
2,107 1,962 3,207 
17,596 21,320 14,886 
98 164 115, 200 
487 673 71,644 
170,306 315, 218 44,800 
17, 504 48,407 7,049 
47,040 8,773 14, 802 
28, 932 7,558 14,944 
23,494 27,24) 34,198 
4,010,443) 5,362,581) 5,642,576 
55, 938 80,816 96,519 
182,117 219.401 201,812 
91,370 98, 753 96, 681 
43,493 48, 187 27,716 
12,134 13,796 11, 286 
1,741 566 200 
168, 442 196, 855 133, 066 
228,184 247,797 259, 064 
2,766,338} 2,889,266] 2,655,125 
1,902 2,615 5, 860 
300, 632 320,372 317, 236 
3,590, 874 3,507,297 


2 Totals include other items not specified. 


3,806, 023 


790, 665 
10, 292 
303 , 276 


15,462 
948,157 
4,503 
4,057 
31, 658 


140,720 


60,500 
75,004 


138 
236, 485 
389, 820 


1,136 
227 
8,612 
1,489 
14,941 
18,960 
494,641 
14, 242 
86,117 
19,336 
60,305 
104, 289 


1,740,302 


5, 794, 918 
121,082 
274,201 


127,089 
22,127 


384, 254 


3,909, 126 


IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 


Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1925-1928—continued. 


1925. 


169,514 
740, 936 
403, 627 


14,916 

* 738,022 
1,004,314 
336, 767 
12,081 


847,122 
56,939 
1,434,103 
144,077 
203,514 
169,419 
72, 698 
850, 229 


18, 167 
589,529 
809, 760 


184, 102 
12,691 
452, 438 
80, 282 
504,991 
181,354 
1,535, 685 
437,320 
908, 544 
143,744 
275, 936 
2,354,721 


12,528,021 


163, 627 


4,017,106 
196,317 
70,517 
290, 906 
290,751 
522,588 
41,931 
48,461 
38, 608 
669, 452 


33,297, 222 


406, 610 


233, 139 
170,181 
774,291 
151,040 
108,379 
1,196,391 
241,374 
198,594 
308, 122 
49,114 


2,576, 882 


United States. 


All Countries. 


1926. 1927. 1928.1 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928.1 
122,161 178 , 242 202,404 635, 784 714, 172 880,532} 1,070,266 
1,078 .483 959, 947 882, 697 741,097) 1,080,846 972,406 893,380 
490,516 384, 080 334, 096 624,277 791,029 745 , 604 719,459 
14,672 26,312 28,915 43,535 44,409 50, 858 48,742 
877,143) 1,677,831) 1,763,156] 2,200,779) 2,577,974| 3,258,515] 2,986,784 
523, 946 288,713 106,003] 1,021,686 527, 094 296,736 116,135 
229,731 140,747 69, 763 345,539 231,836 148, 292 77,511 
23,155 24, 252 42,574 15, 298 35, 262 49,152 74,340 
1,371,065} 1,287,499} 1,206,750 860,586} 2,393,475} 1,312,169) 1,217,950 
110, 138 93, 209 75,815 57, 825 111,994 96, 275 76, 664 
3,056,935] 3,699,932} 3,331,352)) 2,957,024) 4,744,878} 5,663,810) 5,550,836 
311,121 369,811 297,134 268, 457 457,462 559, 529 472,578 
210, 635 207,581 314, 835 204,310 217, 089 209, 599 317, 280 
353, 274 402,743 417,595 389, 046 635,210 665, 226 682,331 
159, 737 168, 890 157, 697 149,949 272,720 267, 222 249, 631 
1,008,036} 1,190,773) 1,218,964) 2,451,425) 2,344,721) 3,141,254] 3,303,798 
24.362 39,392 28,592 22,546 26,811 40, 287 28,735 
576,530 389, 003 290, 496 923,701) 1,042,152 716,553 527,031 
827,320 834, 665 924,153 978,170} 1,055,050} 1,178,380} 1,328,628 
212,561 156, 806 175,885|| 1,072,355 911,427} 1,496.694) 1,786,232 
17,090 9,907 18, 740 85,897 66,385 77,462 97,495 
502,618 452, 088 301, 732]} 2,253,321) 3,553,966] 2,881,548) 3,054,346 
84, 485 88, 156 59,065 301, 009 418,521 270,719 222,677 
548,777 679,364 772,449 546 , 357 585, 758 709, 417 813,979 
251,005 334,495 327, 412 209, 795 280,580 398 , 283 346,515 
1,843,617} 1,917,870} 2,307,988] 1,815,710) 2,239,020} 2,403,668} 2,964,123 
676, 233 653, 716 732,433 440, 785 €80, 657 659, 226 747,697 
1,009,295} 1,157,778) 1,829,562 948,740} 1,145,370) 1,274,710} 1,420,474 
93, 864 200, 420 186, 733 154, 804 104,537 230, 261 206, 612 
427,593 685, 301 812, 413 303, 281 501, 699 872,334 873,032 
3,247,449} 2,563,052} 3,383,928) 2,499,687) 3,463,501) 2,708,413) 3,491,087 
13,744,765} 14,596,424) 16,761,915} 14,288,871} 16,016,003] 16,932,193) 19,044,465 
164, 167 157,300 211,930} ~- 171,639 177, 137 172,500 227, 767 
4,306,090} 5,280,189) 6,795,114) 4,039,819} 4,325,646) 5,323,438) 6,826,874 
226, 829 296, 617 259 , 162 198, 882 229,153 300, 024 262,402 
76,717 102, 694 87, 848 90, 002 100, 299 120,473 110, 645 
18,391 19,192 35,097 442,586) 1,146,489 767,539] 1,400,062 
69, 665 57,414 88, 702 427,695] 1,171,433 776,579| 1,456,142 
774,661} 1,124,604) 1,017,663; 768,894; 1,089,879} 1,268,712) 1,074,003 
133, 479 144, 487 110,901 74, 624 181, 886 162,530 117,742 
101, 802 35, 688 40,041 95,504 155,575 114, 450 99,056 
86, 804 37,134 57,317 67,543 130,401 105, 138 136, 675 
700,695} * 871,268 947,124 720, 445 751,447 957,848) 1,088,973 
37,810,295} 42,224,587) 48,385,742] 41,111,550) 47,692,985! 52,747,842) $9,190,036 
372, 678 511, 708 531,783 465, 400 468 , 362 622,793 671,407 
134, 952 185, 496 179, 216 416,495 354,410 387, 676 453 , 437 
79,349 126,817 117,388 261,958} - 178,139 223 , 802 244,485 
828,135 930, 725 928,597, 817,784 876,324 958,441 951,444 
164, 708 184, 708 209, 288 163, 174 178, 524 195,994 219,074 
120,005 100,385 155,346 110, 120 120,571 100,585 164,706 
1,279,753} 1,418,563) 1,701,424) 1,366,799} 1,481,315) 1,547,617) 1,869,110 
229, 797 312,307 281,470 503, 830 520, 992 650, 043 708, 537 
234, 497 322, 586 344,755) 3,847,793) 4,218,973) 4,508,513] 4,930,329 
373, 812 372, 832 400, 184 310, 154 376, 427 378, 742 402,074 
44,630 92,412 103 , 088 351, 166 365, 066 409, 723 487,373 
2,644,331 3,831,016] 7,090,409} 7,595,750} 8,560,056) 9,662,412 


3, 428, 888 
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554 EXTERNAL TRADE 


13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 


United Kingdom. 
No. Items. ———_ 
1925. 1926. 1927. 1928.1 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals—continued. 
Coal and coal products— 
Coalanthraciteer «cu, metrics cee ton 299,061 654,553 178,360 780,321 
$ 2,705,775| 6,112,668} 1,693,979) 6,192,720 
2 CoalS bituminous: o1) eee ee eee ton 13,417 55,628 4,470 127,686 
$ 46,374 254,086 20,915 495,355 
3 @oalilorshinswetoresin selsc ae eee eeee ton - ~ - - 
$ a5 as af a 
4 lta Coal tar, crude aah... Late Sato ins at eee gal. 15areo 3,741 11,419 167,632 
$ 1,739 1,174 1,729 10, 644 
|i Gar bolic O1lee ah das scaaees. ¢ sire gal m24985,220] serOSo, 450s etooo Ale 164,755 
$ 527,460 318,427 351, 822 38,890 
6 GOK. :.), WYRE Pe Fe a een ton 1,701 11,200 997 12,911 
$ 11,913 83,186 5,641 107,371 
Total coal and coal products?.......... $ 3, 293,261 6,769,541 2,074,086) 6,844,980 
Glass and gla: sware— 
Carboys, bottles, jars, etc. (including milk 
bottles). rey 2 ee ae we ee $ 47,206 58,641 105,523 102,832 
8 Maplewares.cn csc. ee eee eee ae $ 43,884 39,462 44,174 55,344 
9 Common window glass................+ Sls aie. 2,295,244 Walia. lo4 2,760,122 2,738,311 
$ 120, 789 276,909 104, 423 94, 230 
Plate glass— 
10 INOHOVCTE SO Stee ret cee ete EOL: 582,316 786,439 1,368, 251 1,171,072 
$ 260, 162 353,319 611, 104 445,419 
11 T3UOL2O'8 GE te oo eee cee Seu: 216,281 191,020 247,620 216,952 
$ 118,207 108, 767 131,231 96, 704 
12 Other, notibevelled’. hee aee cee Sdett: 351,814 403, 893 434,917 489,685 
$ 209, 826 229,976 239,613 229, 294 
13 | Incandescent lamp bulbs and tubing for.. $ 7,670 - 415 - 
Total glass and glassware?............ $ 1,070,470 1,364, 067 1,502,094 1,331,305 
14 |Graphite and its products................... $ 36,383 36, 800 42,521 51,883 
Petroleum, asphalt and their products— 
15 As phaltss Olid ieee Helcern ent apne piece b cwt. 53 170 1e1TG oF 
$ 641 2,242 1,758 348 
16 Othemasphaltandoils. jensen eee $ 97 224 138 Cie 
Crude petroleum— 
17 I OMTELNING hak pe eohiscer rae teen tee gal. - - - = 
$ es 2 a = 
18 Other -8235iand heavier)... .....02-- gal. - ~ - = 
$ = = = a 
19 Fuel oil for ships’ stores................. gal. - - - a 
20 | Coal and kerosene oil, refined............. gal. - - - = 
Gasolene— 
21 Wnder 725 spacer... 1a. Seat eee gal. - - - = 
$ a = 2F a 
22 Pe CHOt ye vb afoeetare ritee ik enn Daord ale eae nan gal 1,021 - - 1,840 
; $ 432 - - 513 
23 Lubricating oust yeer ee ane eee gal. 27,564 21,426 115,392 336,910 
$ 16,465 12,667 97,632 241,880 
Total petroleum, asphalt and their 
PLOGUGL SY Arye pe ons cet ea te $ 44,526 54,560 153,601 328,566 
Stone and its products— 
28 WA A DURAN ES LM BE: oUt es 9 ofthe ke $ 156,365 217,942 193,135 226,515 
25 Building and paving stone................. $ 129, 202 115,055 102,321 96,061 
26 Gement ic: ORG ete yeas el See cewt. 15,496 6,195 - 560 
ee $ 10,473 Bp al - 803 
2h We SUNT Ca 58 cn Gl tees tment PAI EE cwt. 4,844 22 358 112 
i. g iL Bile 56 223 59 
ZS! AAWihi tin Gite) See ae Re: cic ER ae ewt. 205, 928 247,721 221,898 181,068 
$ 115,970 138,136 135,183 100,974 
Total stone and its products?.......... $ 482,486 554,132 524, 144 521,766 


1 Subject to revision. 2 Totals include other items not specified. 


IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 
Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1925-1928—continued. 
United States. All Countries. 

1925. 1926. 1927. 1928.1 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928.1 
3,834,054| 2,584,678] 4,134,188] 3,378,232) 4,133,675) 3,262,631] 4,376,668} 4,168,526 
34,129,530] 20,852,269) 32,806,645] 25,555,154|| 36,838,730] 27,256,806) 35,097,013] 31,826,453 
11,494,846} 13,321,097| 13,074,698] 12,663,415]) 11,510,053) 13,377,204] 13,079,418] 12,791,273 
24,695,530] 28,525,651! 26,958,685} 25,899,251]| 25,750,817| 28,781,771| 26,980,950} 26,395,455 
- - - 537, 252 is = = 537, 252 
= - - 1,086, 486 - - - 1,086, 486 
2,289,223] 3,748,086] 3,427,139] 4,260,070] 2,304,998]  3,751,867| 3,441,983] 4,427,702 
158, 161 267,031 239, 088 320, 484 159, 935 268, 215 241, 787 331, 128 
830,472| 1,128,640] 1,338,544 659,556] 3,813,692} 4,817,333] 4,320,054] 1,347,007 
163,531 196,331 249, 040 135,712 690,991 718,465 707,158 284,472 
577, 142 928,046 865, 337 785 , 969 578, 843 939, 246 889, 392 816,323 
3,494,804] 6,421,886] 5,370,704] 4,593,538] 3,506,717/ 6,505,072] 5,537,604)  4,810,44€ 
63,803,229] 56,387,029] 65,696,277| 57,671,470] 67,108,863] 63,654,190] 68,636,627] 64,815,285 
1,069,521 909,679] 1,108,257; 1,167,103)) 1,212,585} 1,096,294} 1,389,207) 1,444,259 
439, 725 467,459 583,077 572, 769 644,537 706, 754 868, 395 901, 029 
92, 133 79,298 249,505 67,155|| 23,559,813] 38,694,185} 40,275,041] 43,983, 102 
10, 051 11,740 38, 986 8,824) 1,030,803] 1,334,068] 1,187,776} 1,163,911 
52,385 157,164 407,656] 1,135,887] 2,052,604} 2,623,386] 4,021,948) 3,672,517 
20,773 56,076 145,373 384, 118 919,091} 1,060,376] 1,612,885] 1,187,593 
3,417 28,521 53, 859 177, 689 537,479 519, 892 730,476 676, 878 
3,092 11,854 20, 226 71,701 288, 790 271, 509 359,916 262, 157 
3, 638 24,491 26, 857 256,511 800, 881 889,578} 1,065,336] 1,078,085 
4,007 9,417 10,502 108,614 471,748 479,135 566, 756 462,104 
237, 870 398,047 514,213 454, 847, 343, 670 441, 669 552,500 535, 662 
2,878,912} 3,106,483] 3,754,819]  4,069,675|| 6,661,148} 7,298,029 iw 8,638,579] 8,129,616 
53,963 113, 633 80, 686 71, 238 90,573 151,711 123, 705 123,121 
327,974 244,610 435,717 968, 841 330, 230 247,031 440,193 974, 502 
281, 698 288,573 447,157 861, 640 283, 796 292, 162 450, 865 865,573 
49,397 24,261 42,265 100, 202 49,494 24,485 42,403 107,479 
363,300,243| 256,148,699] 505,235,255] 470,552, 886]| 440,671,846] 470,616,511) 596,466,714] 709,959,837 
16,166,950| 19,132,857] 26,014,387] 18,872,741] 19,834,683} 25,675,071| 32,375,077| 30,796,263 
95,946,059} 89,823,164] 82,884,738) 60,496,565] 96,919,195] 98,023,025} 97,120,093] 75,914,345 
4,306,854 3,894,164] 3,342,859} 2,516,094] 4,401,779] 4,311,824] 4,063,272} 3,234,704 
- - — | 30,108,245 = _ -| 44,074,770 
< - ~ 1,059,565 = = - 1, 728, 699 
5,473,953} 4,632,707} 4,991,364] 3,985,408] 5,474,153) 5,019,335} 4,991,423] 3,987,460 
447,078 390, 923 557, 695 335,346 447,131 453,579 557, 711 335, 945 
58,291,880] 58,606,255} 63,833,449} 88,934,875] 58,2S1,880) 58,606,255) 63,833,449} 88,936,556 
7,386,396] 8,409,686] 9,135,629]  8,799,540|| 7,386,396] 8,409,686] 9,135,629] 8,800,094 
19,346,894] 24,393,860} 23,715,877| 23,297,336] 19,352,161] 24,405,812] 23,716,772] 23,313,613 
2,381,773| 3,224,501) 3,337,413) 2,745,904) 2,383,149| 3,226,750) 3,337,785) 2,749,718 
7,900,346] 8,758,660] 10,707,116} 12,228,343] 7,929,463) 8,782,802] 10,823,082} 12,566,986 
_ 2,306,776] 2,542,556] 3,052,091) 3,465,372 2,323,998} 2,556,960] 3,150,169} 3,708,791 
34,291,870| 38,957,320) 47,182,371] 39,850,535)! 38,105,478] 46,059,810] 54,457,793) 53,529,319 
1,391,224} 2,083,421] 2,691,572) 3,050,185|| 1,562,934]  2,323,044/ 2,909,967] 3,328,884 
250, 236 250, 037 314,522 357, 907 402,598 426,991 497, 656 539, 234 
38,117 50, 851 61,332 70,792 95, 225 95,051 62, 725 73, 652 
40, 731 52,517 80,379 87,533 64, 223 71,826 81,715 90, 613 
2,074,872| 2,048,340] 2,630,234} 2,322,950] 2,604,271| 2,788,111] 3,178,640} 2,921,480 
258, 560 262,510 324, 455 266, 682 334, 665 340,471 381,408 330, 130 
44,224 63,010 74,705 81,924 291, 648 351, 281 349, 581 306,761 
bared73 49,025 53,923 58,535 176,877 207, 924 212,347 181,705 
3,184,919] 4,038,825) 4,966,829] 5,378,067|] 3,953,515;  4,907,484| 5,965,893] 6,395,610 
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556 EXTERNAL TRADE 


13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 


No. Items. 


VII. Non-Metallic Minerals—concluded. 


Miscellaneous— 
@arkonsne lOCtricw peer cate arse tee ee 
DIAMONGS HUNSEtS Ge Le mete. ae ae 
Insulatorsselectrice:,. ieee ae ee 


or Hm CODD 


Total Non-Metallic Minerals?........ 


Vili. Chemicals and Allied Products. 


IACIGS®.:. tot Pee Rene cc 2c Peels ce ee ee 
@ellulozseproducts#.4... eae eee eee 
Drugs and medicinal preparations........... 
Dyeing and tanning materials— 
CoOalttardiy sory ene eee ser ee eee 


© CONTI SD 


—_ 
oOo 


Logwood, oak, quebracho extracts........ 


Total dyeing and tanning materials”... 

Ta Explosives errs ye arcs eee eee 
Fertilizers, n.o.p.— 

12 Potash. muriaterole. ieee eee 


13 | Sodanitrate..... dF, Re A 28, Se 


Motaliiertilizerssn oO pres soe eee ree 


Paints, pigments and varnishes— 


BOW) ie doh GAELS Foie ee Gu akon en recat pet 
EG Pe AC KCC AR OD oe Orne secid cerns ROE re 
tT. T STAPHOPONE ee eee eee tee ee 
BS ANS COLIC Oe ad eal certo tate male eats ean 
19 ZU Wie Cote See ate Getec a ace etnemetee, 
20 Me Diguidinllersvete: mest nce eno tee eee 


ZS Viarnisi dacguersmetcm nem tase emer 


shotalapainics eC uC.e pian cee ne 


Perfumery, cosmetics— 
22 IReriimes Over. 410Ze nates ae eee 


20 OCDGr ie eee as Eee eee ee 
Soaps— 
24 Castilets pint piy. sont: JANG ee. Ae ae 


FPotalisoaps2 sae, hahaa: ae oon cl een ee 


Inorganic chemicals, n.o.p.— 
20:|\ee Ul hate Olsealumain de, dt eee nee tee 


27 ATM INONIAMN VERA TO! Ola. 4 aries ever aya vee ae 


28 Copper sulphates: 9.7 Jone. aac Renee 


United Kingdom. 


! Subject to revision. 2 Totals include other items not specified. 


1925. 1926. 1927. 1928.1 
2,790 2,332 2,738 1,000 
696,914) 1,196,825) 1,042,672 987,296 
2,127 7,329 1,889 9,408 
780,950 563, 006 393,297 490,404 
332,661 304, 290 240,156 262,327 
23 6 = 33 
55 18 = 90 
9,648,724) 14,226,799) 9,253,721) 14,467,621 
98,753 116,309 111,630 205 , 953: 
91,323 79,270 81,105 86,141 
993,281 1,119,116} 1,107,817 908,983 
337,340 151, 209 139, 137 105,534 
115,964 87,496 87,530 76,013 
522,256 194,312 410,425 428,316 
21,716 12, 204 19,275 23,016 
169,157 150,614 157,581 138,316 
31,025 35, 094 101,968 61,772 
709 196 17,870 172 
2,581 765 36, 994 127 
60 2,506 = 21,560 
75 2, 844 = 9,712 
36, 238 13,332 46,879 26,198 
3,980 4,920 7,908 11,620 
34,661 49, 208 72,290 86,612 
10 210 = = 
Z 25 = = 
778,967} 2,829,810} 1,155,960} 1,416,872 
32,501 113, 24€ 45,852 52,392 
1,140,289 1,104,032} 1,177,304) . 1,199,906 
102,620 109,611 126, 686 133, 304 
1,553, 647 531,118 122,648 144,640 
89, 660 41,320 9,472 10,821 
770,108} 1,028,768 942,981} 1,040,886 
166, 249 224,214 156,409 149,510 
15, 202 17,348 14,363 19, 683 
35, 445 36,459 24,760 33,037 
635, 189 774,791 724,427 771,371 
229 368 289 379 
13,879 25,308 20, 029 25,004 
197,912 198,913 235,547 260, 746 - 
69,001 15,360 5,983 7,524 
5,277 1,311 677 1,126 
173, 669 110, 445 98,583 86,841 
13, 906 9,687 8,757 7,658 
120, 549 120, 502 137,187 148,156 
11,380 14,095 16,767 9,176 
11,38] 14,066 16,227 10,397 
6, 750 = 1,184) 1,573,877 
307 = 96 85,597 
833,001 1,075,349} 1,316,673 884, 694 
38, 438 51,977 60, 797 43,121 


IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 


Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1925-1928—continued. 


United States. 


All Countries. 


1925. 1926. 1927. 1928.1 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928.1 
800,941 875,198) 1,261,423 766, 567 811,387 885,358] 1,271,090 771, 927 
18, 402 28, 204 25, 087 17,926) 2,168,525} 3,212,565) 2,799,520) 3,067,838 
564, 684 459, 502 232,549 283, 298 589, 898 496,531 276,486 310,368 
2,141,393) 2,335,564] 2,076,958) 2,153,011) 3,595,991) 4,029,515) 3,624,733) 3,500,272 
675, 874 612, 656 582, 766 649,918] 1,097,548} 1,091,937) 1,025,722) 1,067,104 
2,812,647) 2,912,124). 3,724,254) 3,591,684) 2,816,133) 2,916,832) 3,726,983] 3,593,658 
* 1,849,243) 2,019,365) 2,998,371). 2,902,866) 1,855,085) 2,026,807) 3,004,540} 2,907,539 
111,970,906) 110,678,814] 131,955,558) 117, 447,997) 131,013,294) 139,033,940) 156,784,707) 153,049, 438 
267,314 349,544 340,409 385, 862 481, 882 610, 552 618,477 743, 217 
948,605] 1,704,364) 2,011,001) 2,146,027] 1,158,595} 1,939,286) 2,335,385) 2,508,493 
1,161,859) 1,400,780} 1,416,748) 1,446,654) 2,617,241) 2,992,150) 3,108,199} 3,036,439 
1,528,765} 1,813,987) 2,055,224) 2,000,867)} 2,629,090} 2,919,794) 3,547,620} 3,460,387 
876,473 888 , 080 992, 523 932,324} 1,548,015} 1,632,348) 1,954,852} 1,775,753 
41,429,745) 26,169,281) 25,650,341} 33,853,091|) 47,198,719) 36,368,992} 37,542,752) 42,878,857 
1,422,497 964, 829 902,624] 1,288,140)) 1,621,708) 1,310,744 1,388,860} 1,717,014 
2,582,704). 2,117,519} 2,159,462) 2,555,003)) 3,521,027) 3,336,933} 3,738,952) 3,940,933 
254 , 322 293 , 900 272,365 460, 285 336,510 364,071 469, 893 586, 668 
21,940 28,489 86,342 131, 150 194,741 277,791 314, 866 379,529 
41,586 48 , 568 143, 877 214,004 289, 268 402,774 472,071 670, 023 
237,070 283 , 606 200,531 294, 486 428,115 584, 469 454, 264 548, 446 
608, 165 753, 612 527,030 719,895), 1,051,697) 1,462,424) 1,115,608) 1,263,710 
914,276} 1,384,540} 1,483,570) 1,624,688 914,736} 1,387,069} 1,529,810) 1,734,455 
464, 163 816,942 900, 006 888 , 875 464,372 819, 792 927,176 945, 032 
1,601,104} 2,243,404) 2,415,459} 2,921,189] 2,387,970) 3,419,624] 3,492,448) 4,145,158 
4,867 13,540 15,000 12,721 8, 864 18,527 25,165 30,556 
52, 662 145,198 150, 434 103 , 387 87,483 195,017 239, 787 234, 227 
3,783,745] 5,932,323] 6,860,589} 10,000,898)| 3,783,755) 5,964,211 6,885,744} 10,079,921 
248, 861 383, 708 494,757 659, 857 248, 863 386, 958 497, 225 667,094 
1,026,227) 2,120,677) 3,620,126) 3,985,928) 8,010,959} 10,743,020) 13,768,543) 15,821,372 
56, 814 110,991 188,191 203 , 813 333,919 454,309 572, 283 646,231 
3,519,022} 4,187,224) 4,982,404) 5,160,243) 4,809,099} 5,385,315) 6,357,798) 6,590,261 
274,322 353, 423 445,544 463,199 394, 000 478,174 598,177 624, 690 
7,860,677} 9,896,535} 10,322,473} 12,901,334) 18,802,512} 12,942,562} 14,011,246) 17,068,221 
550,347 691,074 710, 426 850,418 927, 702 909, 169 982,119} 1,226,850 
1,996,425} 2,240,340) 2,062,026) 2,379,874) 2,820,620) 3,338,700} 3,065,069} 3,487,775 
305,598 357, 651 342,860 361, 969 486,047 600, 289 511, 686 528, 387 
82, 959 98, 296 117,080 89, 632 98 , 265 116, 660 131,953 109, 821 
165, 968 215, 967 255, 615 181,271 201,792 256,581 281,479 216, 262 
2,060,068} 2,719,125) 3,115,553} 3,327,713), 3,300,511) 3,997,612) 4,607,411) 5,015,186 
259 244 387 391 4,270 4,432 4,493 2,497 
8,321 5,369 8, 450 9,489 91,706 96,761 103, 231 105,478 
483 , 083 499,927 50, 678 592,704 919, 628 932,417} 1,000,422} 1,207,365 
59, 601 45,910 55,212 98,353 900,301 1,031,985] 1,331,991 1,215, 658 
6, 629 5, 654 7,059 14, 234 72,932 84, 762 107, 494 101,312 
10,003,358] 8,501,554) 9,652,551) 9,491,341] 10,281,099} 8,685,751) 9,812,480) 9,652,153 
724, 880 612, 146 680, 875 692,413 747,410 627,813 695, 013 705 , 996 
945, 959 828,510 920, 651 893,155) 1,173,121 1,068,067} 1,204,622) 1,178,108 
284, 244 331, 606 405, 126 406,366 299, 625 346, 151 428,026 427,040 
343, 109 402,977 466, 224 464,716 354, 490 417,565 488 , 935 485,538 
7,237 11,577 340,137 229, 644|| 2,939,608} 3,948,301} 4,848,747] 5,416,287 
1,107 1,008 15,093 10,305 149, 853 213,813 210, 600 240,986 
1,099,467) 1,861,541 946,370) 2,085,357) 3,277,716} 3,120,575) 3,606,065} 5,500,921 
58, 082 90, 908 48, 558 107, 667 161,440 151,610 170,531 269, 232 
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13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 


United Kingdom. 


1928.1 


ee ee ee Oe ee eee 


oo F WC WD 


lor) 


VIII. Chemicals and Allied Products—concl. 


Inorganic chemicals, n.o.p.—concluded. 


C@hlorinesiquidie. 2k wane enc eee lb. 

Chiorideiof limes, ava snaee eee Ip. 
Potash compounds:... see eee ib 

Soda compound sscs..- cere eaten eee Ib. 

Acid ‘phosphatersrt ie ee een cere ib, 
Total inorganic chemicals, n.o.p.2..... $ 

IY CODING 3 IAN Oe sss Meets sae ee ii 


Total Chemicals and Allied Products? $ 


IX. Miscellaneous Commodities. 
Amusement and sporting goods— 


Films for motion pictures................- ihe 
$ 
Movs: and dollsves <..s:ete nee eee $ 
COSINE) Cope oo NE ets TER) Soe ire cs ns Oe eee $ 
IBTUShesiiy: Reet aah hae, Aaene Nee seo te ae $ 
Container shttrcan eas. ets tee een See ere $ 
Household and personal equipment— 
Boots and shoes, with canvas uppers...... pr. 
$ 
Boots and shoes, with felt uppers.......... pr. 
$ 
BUTTONS. OR areca re ne ee eee $ 
COMPS Tae ae re ee eee sche ETE $ 
Jieweliny eh ce aghast te $ 
POCketbooksxetend eee eae en ee te $ 
TLODACCOWIPCS =) 25.5 detiatier er oe eee $ 
Motalihousehold;/ eter. .c.taanee $ 
Mineral and aerated waters................. $ 
Musical instruments— 
Phonograpisiand parts..t. use cient 
Opera eee e een. 2a) Wana) Orne ee $ 
Scientific and educational equipment........ $ 
Shipsand materialsior, DOs eee $ 
Wehicless mop e one. ek ook eee a eee $ 
WOrKS: OL aT ban Ospacand oehteeniiei oan atic $ 


Miscellaneous imports under special conditions— 


OG aTIN ye an Cina Viv cer oneness eee 
FUG=IIN POP ted Srnec ane eich ee crake rae $ 
FOr Exhitbitionstc. saae he cscs een ote ae $ 
Ex-warehoused for ships’ stores?........... $ 
Total miscellaneous imports under 
Special cONdivIONS=\—- a eee eaee ee $ 
Lncubators:and rooders:see ee oe eee ee No. 
$ 
Peneis, Lead tte is.c 5 ceememriee: Looe eee $ 
PYeCCIOUSISTONES tier. the eure seh SSRN $ 
Settlers’ effects sy. su: «segs oe eins ele cee $ 
Waste: paper, CCGc ane cn cee eet cwt 
$ 
Wax, vegetable and mineral, n.o.p........... lb. 
$ 
Total Miscellaneous Commodities?....... $ 


Grand Total Imports for Consumption $ 


1 Subject to revision. 
in 1928. 


2 Totals include other items not specified. 


1925. 1926. 1927. 

693,549 683, 488 704,506) 1,487,763 
14,798 13,549 13, 700 25,629 
198,301 223,111 265, 608 553,415 
33,998 29,047 35,268 70,860 
31,230,603} 25,963,367} 44,134,422} 42,488,403 
396, 846 613, 665 769, 125 726,966 
19,152 32,840 94,396 97,974 
984 1,851 5,013 5,766 

664, 288 869,494 1,052,040) 1,125,891 
1,934,363} 1,777,070] 2,987,815 458, 624 
329,959 288,818 642,190 89, 822 
4,146,061) 4,282,489) 4,907,477) 4,422,349 
309, 150 286,158 366,008} 1,099, 249 
23,870 23,089 29,040 89,241 
169,258 189, 826 215,535 239,481 
65,950 77,306 88,002 104,085 
109, 332 128, 204 139,965 162,266 
1,251,480} 1,283,575} 1,366,864) 1,645,947 
20, 949 12, 299 8, 420 6,436 
15, 840 9,237 8,166] 4,781 
195,077 375,531 355, 162 338,255 
110,834 216,594 195,470 199, 492 
55,897 43,644 33,3138 31,556 
67,752 84,550 63,844 42,461 
177,283 123,716 108,590 131,405 
257,059 280,369 274,791 373,915 
408,974 425,872 383,073 454,614 
1,506,738) 1,595,362} 1,615,418} 1,802,772 
13,768 16,380 9,676 11,075 
26,807 24,522 27,013 20,546 
59,291 86,994 95,896 68,332 
250,361 274,426 220,287 269, 400 
97,065 172,099 188,054 994,637 
38,189 58,479 39,927 290,961 
139,070 231,345 239, 048 359, 400 
23,745 13, 293 24,599 20,068 
394,986 699,063} 1,210,123 471,836 
301,924 124,358 151,847 640,478 
197,377 209,463 211, 409 279,153 
1,077,572} 1,206,827] 1,910,863} 1,715,151 
+ 26 3 3 
225 454 172 464 
70, 706 87,775 103, 647 105, 794 
117,982 252,708 250,338 144,531 
958, 491 920,053} 1,146,501 1,171,469 
51,066 69,182 73,796 53,225 
131,894 219,116 165,430 160,035 
1,120 2,399 45,239} 1,596,190 
58 435 2,406 78,530 
6,999,798 7,800,530) 8,797,426) 10,429,147 
151,083,946} 163,731,216) 163,939,065) 185,888,581 


3 Exclusive of coal and fuel oil 


IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 559 
Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1925-1928—concluded. 
United States. All Countries. 
1925. 1926. 1927. 1928.1 1925 1926. 1927. 1928.1 
7,276,067} 6,547,067| 12,645,170) 7,678,901|| 7,276,067] 6,547,067| 12,645,170] 7,678,901) 1 
261, 007 230, 203 394,191 252,311 261, 007 230, 203 394,191 252,311 
15,106,764] 12,655,120) 16,546,176] 11,958,440|| 16,030,574] 13,620,570] 17,714,397| 14,823,999] 2 
53,510 238 , 202 273, 613 197,005 272, 183 256, 303 294, 084 238, 721 
1,535,586} 1,535,043} 2,392,840]  2,030,519]/ 4,200,964] 4,593,610] 5,760,298] 5,666,641) 3 
173,052 187,374 218, 753 223,091 408, 942 439, 664 529, 882 539,897 
. 157,280,312] 180,601,565} 165,587,875] 180,723,823] 193,776,648] 211,388,390] 215,575,523] 229,737,273] 4 
1,997,497] 2,159,989} 2,218,946] | 2,240,744|| 2,496,114) 2,891,714] 3,163,121] 3,181,366 
3,666,765} 3,475,438] 3,909,327)  2,980,327|| 3,685,917| 3,507,918! 4,003,723} 3,080,101] 5 
223 , 333 210, 167 256, 509 226,361 224,317 212,018 261,522 232,306 
3,770,767| 4,134,689] 4,446,031] 4,467,078]| 5,014,205] 5,668,701] 6,373,499] 6,502,895 
812, 160 654, 152 167,103 224,757|| 3,483,655} 4,505,978} 4,041,102) 1,703,611] 6 
127,725 110,385 41,709 36,421 560, 765 719, 661 866,361 330, 020 
16,366,165] 18,716,266] 20,623,830) 22,246,232] 24,760,237| 28,404,276) 31,844,715| 33,572,113 
92,291,820) 23,593,221] 19,504,247] 10,211,245]) 22,675,050) 23,904,034] 19,955,919] 11,359,245] 7 
1,797,689] 1,898,698] 1,559,825 817,55¢|/ 1,827,487| 1,923,615} 1,594,443 912, 150 
787,190 668, 113 755,871 838,159] 1,771,758} 1,647,554] 1,940,842] 2,118,497] 8 
617,085 451,151 788,803] 1,538,940 695,574 538,458 895,696] 1,679,492] 9 
259,797 227,724 240,070 248 , 076 565,055 594,273 640, 469 631,714] 10 
664,060 881,793} 1,230,657} 1,380,182] 2,452,926] 2,823,319] 3,468,459] 4,088,123] 44 
43,688 51,011 64,051 62, 58€ 66,112 63,360 73,303 69,703] 12 
37,796 35,938 56,755 44,052 54,223 45,207 65,579 49,393 
23,681 33,132 38,161 39,448 221,127 410,757 396, 668 382,570] 13 
13,906 20,782 22232 23,165 125,717 238,550 219,345 224,780 
326,955 335, 690 299,473 239, 263 679,555 686, 863 645,117 534,724| 14 
125,567 61,993 65, 008 41,480 314,759 233,380 266, 923 249,768] 15 
813,581 856,861] 1,027,366] 1,145,236]/ 1,364,817] 1,255,176) 1,475,461] 1,857,592] 16 
317,656 361, 752 366, 941 360, 85£ 759,941 776, 658 859,714] 1,058,209] 17 
25,765 23,176 28, 898 36, 849 788, 806 799,388 880, 121 963,517| 18 
3,224,716] 3,377,888] 4,136,944] 4,436,998 6,400,329] 6,467,579] 7,703,739] 8,542,539 
58,676 53,076 61,923 73,0138 183,873 188,566 189,427 212,753] 19 
667,636 329,179 948, 607 926, 807 708,367 367,841} 1,004,120 978,616| 20 
892,399] 1,143,761] 1,086,679 970,360] 1,168,628] 1,498,256] 1,531,831| 1,398,960] 91 
2,626,347| 2,832,507] 3,491,237] 3,465,771] 3,173,451) 3,400,240] 4,076,410] 4,147,272) 99 
369, 798 696,620] 2,347,921 835,885 489,241 879,092| 2,680,313] 1,854,915] 93 
486,833 680, 769 871,585] 1,417, 97€ 527,209 746,210 919,927| 1,717,477] 24 
161,679 211,548 381,128 557, 203 410,671 574,883 859,267| 1,177,808] 95 
2,055 845 394 1,121 43,430 42,259 46,233 27,900] 26 
1,824,979] 2,310,244] 2,439,825} 3,002,010] 2,675,687] 3,490,242] 4,253,163] 3,772,002] 97 
1,242,378] 2,916,155] 5,098,145} 2,097,876] 1,639,410] 3,059,739] 5,261,486] 2,827,730] 98 
2,653,423] 3,806,230) 3,108,558 197,304|| 3,947,653] 5,397,081] 4,238,499 542,236] 929 
7,759,432] 11,132,321] 12,243,600] 6,862,180]/ 10,788,341] 14,746,697] 16,069,135] 9,580,637 
6,869 10,710 16,613 29, 56¢ 6,873 10,736 16,616 29,572) 30 
132,152 194,872 371,214 518,097 132,377 195,398 371,386 519,348 
434, 686 495,937 500,251 515,731 623, 413 739, 632 803,874 813,838] 31 
89,079 80, 239 70,695 80, 234 400, 859 503,903 473,938 521,303] 32 
5,202,903} 5,132,184] 6,334,403] 7,744,162] 6,342,517] 6,271,891] 7,797,518] 9,192,370] 33 
804, 643 892, 292 888, 65& 858, 12¢ 860,739 962,375 966, 452 916,693] 34 
1,146,709] 1,411,247] 1,117,254 996,54€]| 1,287,493] 1,635,584] 1,306,080| 1,912,546 
442,475 482,999 443,114 731, 258 444,439 488 , 292 613,758| 2,681,138] 35 
69,078 98,978 111, 132 149,215 69, 404 100,365 122,297 246, 294 
32,797,543| 38,084,735| 44,973,689| 41,157,483] 46,659,067| 53,232,815| 62,227,271) 59,848,892 


509,780,009) 608,618,542) 687,022,521) 719,443, 513]| 796,932,537] 927,328,732 |1,030,892,505 | 1,108,956,466 
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14._Imports (Dutiable and Free) and Exports of Canadian and Foreign Produce, 


by Main Classes, during the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1924-1928. 


Classes. 


IMPORTS. 


Agricultural and Vegetable Pro- 
ducts (except chemicals, 
fibres and wood). 

Dutiable weaver ©... 


Animals and Animal Products 
(except chemicals and fibres). 
Dutiable nee eae 


Motal eet fe. Stee 


Fibres, Textiles and Textile 
Products. 
Dutidbléys Renee ease 


Wood, Wood Products and 
Paper. 


1D Geet of Ceres ony Fe AE) See lA 


Tron and its Products. 
Mutiables, eee tae. cco 


Non-ferrous Metals and their 
Products. 
Dutiabless tae cescto ns Bek 


Non-metallic Minerals and their 
Products (except chemicals). 
Wutiables wee ies. ee 


Chemicals and Allied Products 
Dutiab leave wee nee ee 


Miscellaneous Commodities. 
Dirtiable: noes fe ee 


Total Imports. ; 
utiable:- eee eae 
COM ccc AR eee ee 3: ae 
Total Imports........ 


Duty collected................ 


1924 1925 1926. 1927. 1928. 
§ § $ $ $ 
132,547,496} 120,036,907| 123,051,487| 133,362,597] 153,762,736 
53921189;  53,548.932| 80,365,944] 79,735,524; 84,492" 804 
186,468,685| 173,585,838} 203,417,431| 213,098,121! 238,185,560 
24,649,153} 20,287,546]  24,698,634| 26,091,583] 30,002,698 
20°377.581|  21.204'493|  24/486,924| 27,129,552] 35,787,393 
45,026,734,  41,491,969| 49,185,558] 53,214,135; 65,790,021 
ae 
111,763,032) 110,803,970| 117,444,241| 127,110,568] 127,165,263 
62,032,628|  54'636-787|  67.317.590|  56.473.363|  59,830/551 
173,795,660} 165,440,757| 184,761,831) 183,583,931) 186,995,814 
24,008,063}  23,887,672| 24,916,363) 29,387,075} 31,819,999 
16,968,770  14,297'711| 15,486,723] 18,575,223] 19,930,925 
40,976,833| 38,185,383} 40,403,096] 47,962,298] 51,750,924 
151,704,435}  119,558,332| 158,705,624] 196,131,342| 215,662,060 
2.769.068] 15,126,109;  22/491.176| 33,298,143] 43,911,608 
173,473,503|  134,684,441| 181,196,800/ 229,429,485) 259,573,668 
31,075,329] 29,082,665] 32,429,812 36,795,977 39,401,249 
127357.288|  12'048'885|  15,263,173|  15.951.865| 20,788,787 
43,432,617| 41,111,550/ 47,692,985}  52,747,842| 60,190,036 
74,108,597|  53,790,421|  59,444,477| 61,589,364 60,219,594 
81'790.796|  77'292°873|  79'589/463| 95.195.343|  92°829'844 
155,899,393} 131,013,294| 139,033,940] 156,784,707/ 153,049, 438 
15,112,471] 13,782,902} 15,391,094] 17,425,263] 17,842, 190 
10,975.570| 10977335}  13,013,182| 14,419,452] 15/729 993 
26,088,041]  24,760,237/ 28,404,276 31,844,715! 33,572,118 
26,330,518] 24,804,040) 26,969,938} 32,003,244] 34,174,439 
21/874,883|  21,855,027|  26.262'877| 30,224,027 25 674/453 
48,205,401}  46,659,067/ 53,232,815] 62,227,271; 59,848,892 
591,299,094| 516,014,455] 583,051,670| 659,897,013} 710,050,228 
302.067,773| 280.918,082| 344°277,062| 370,995'492|  398'906.238 
893,366,867} 796,932,537;  927,328,732| 1,030,892,505| 1,108,956, 466 
135,122,345} 120,222,454} 143,933,110/ 158,966,367| 171,872,768 
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14._Imports (Dutiable and Free) and Exports of Canadian and Foreign Produce, 
by Main Classes, during the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1924-1928—concluded. 


Classes. 


EXPORTS. 


Agricultural and Vegetable Pro- 
ducts (except chemicals, 
fibres and wood). 

Canadian Produce......... 
Foreign Produce........... 


430,932,150] 443,298,877) 606,058,672} 574,994,162} 555,110,598 
2,026,788 1,603,678 1,811,768 4,347, 294 8,837,492 


432,958,938) 444,902,555) 607,870,440) 579,341,456) 563,948,090 


,Animals and Animal Products 
(except chemicals and fibres). 
Canadian Produce......... 
Foreign Produce........... 


140,423,284] 163,031,415) 190,975,417); 167,291,589] 165,845,096 
1,684,513 1,790, 095 1,498,160 1,354, 666 1,915,046 


142,107,797) 164,821,510) 192,473,577) 168,646,255] 167,760,142 


Fibres, Textiles and Textile 
Products. 

Canadian Produce......... 

Foreigon Produce........... 


8,055,083 9,711, 720 8, 940,046 7,665,563 10,904,073 
1,555,639 2,217,273 1,320, 099 1,375,778 1,808,756 


9,610,722 11,928,998 10,260,145 9,041,341 12,712,829 


Wood, Wood Products and 
Paper. 

Canadian Produce....../.. 

Foreign Produce........... 


273,354,778] 253,610,024] 278,674,960) 284,120,267] 284,543,396 
498,11] 419,992 391,619 414,301 444,119 


273,852,889| 254,030,016) 279,966,579) 284,534,568} 284,987,515 


Tron and its Products. 
Canadian Produce......... 
Foreign Produce........:.. 


Pe OUATT ee tet Ks 


66,975,571 57, 405, 940 74, 735,077 74,284,824) 62,753,934 
3,345,889 2,713,317 2,893,093 2,629,176 3,301,107 


70,321,460 60,119,257 77,628,176 | 76,914,006 66,055,041 


Non-ferrous Metals and their 
Products. 

Canadian Produce......... 

Foreign Produce........... 


Wovalysertst. ea 


65,911,171 90,370,788 97,476,270 80,639,197 90, 840,441 
572,560 484,726 626,856 688, 835 696,055 


66,483, 731 90,855,514 98,103,126 81,328,032 91,536,496 


Non-metallic Minerals and their 
Products (except chemicals). 
Caradian Produce........, 
Foreign Produce........... 


26,776,330 20,728,986| 24,568,845 28,509, 838 "25,280, 805 
731,566 780, 468 1,197,070 1,020, 665 . 891,287 


27,507,896 21,509, 454 25,765,915 29,530,503 26,172,092 


Chemicals and Allied Products. 
Canadian Produce......... 
Foreign Produce........... 


ToOtalerne?.. oo een. 


15,559,956 16,209, 820 17,498, 128 16,574,753| 17,892,904 
173,012 349,012 690,867 709, 965 * 422,818 


15,732,968 16,558,832 18,188,995; 17,284,718 18,315,722 


Miscellaneous Commodities. 
Canadian Produce......... 
: Foreign Produce........... 


Wiiale 5. de 


17,362,733 14, 699,783 16,428,376 18,077,313 15, 036, 359 
2,824,163 1,935,729 2,914,814 2,874,956 3,932,011 


20,186,896 16,635,512 19,343,180 20,952,269 18,968,370 


Total Exports. 
Canadian Produce......... 
Foreign Produce........... 


1,045,351,056] 1,0€9,067,353| 1,315,355,791} 1,252,157,506| 1,228, 207,606 
13,412,241 12, 294, 290 13,344, 346 15, 415,636 22,248, 691 


1, 058,763,297] 1,081,361,643| 1,328,700,137| 1,267,573, 142| 1,250,456, 297 


Total Exports........ 


Total Trade. 
Imports merckandise...... 
Exports merchandise...... 


Total Trade.......... 


893,366,867| 796,932,537} 927,328,732] 1,030,892,505| 1, 108,956,466 
1,058, 763,297] 1,081,361,643} 1,328,700, 137] 1,267,573, 142| 1,250,456, 297 


1,952,130,164| 1,878,294,180| 2,256,028,869| 2,298, 465,647| 2,359,412, 763 
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15.—External Trade of Canada, by Main Groups and Degree of Manufacture, 


according to Origin, year ended Mar. 31, 1928. 


Imports for Consumption. 


Exports of Canadian Produce. 


nee United United United United 
nite nite nite nite 
Kingdom. States. Total. Kingdom. States. Total. 
é $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Farm origin— 
1.—Canadian farm pro- 
ducts!— 
Field Crops— 
Rawanaterials ene oe oe 687,776} 29,586,888] 41,723,071|| 274,096,264} 26,854,677) 419, 749,542 
Partly manufactured...... 15,968 3,292,094 3,375, 808 279 40,549 Nis,o20 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 

LUD CONS cs hain teers et 41,746,638] 9,411,797) 58,015,545]| 26,361,171) 28,715,367} 99,933,458 
Total Canadian field crops..| 42,450,382] 42,290,779) 103,114, 424|| 300,457,714} 55,610,593) 519,856,325 
Animal husbandry— 

Raw materials............ 3,284,687| 15,747,776] 25,160,361 1,852,840] 49,531,235) 53,909,722 
Partly manufactured...... 5,902,942 6,244,968] 15,344,125 2,452,900 9,042,332} 12,131,418 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 

CUT CC eee et areas St 33,033,207] 8,676,008] 56,461,566]) 30,491,063] 6,368,387] 42,484,430 
Total Canadian animal hus- 

ANAT Y 2. wee ee ee ee 42,220,836] 30,668,752] 96,966,052|| 34,796,803} 64,941,954] 108,525,570 
All Canadian farm pro- 

ducts— 

Raw materials essen. « 3,972,463] 45,334,664] 66,883,432|| 275,949,104] 76,385,912] 473,659, 264 
Partly manufactured...... 5,918,910 9,537,062} 18,719,933 2,453,179 9,082,881] 12,304, 743 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
LULEGE cere 74,779,845} 18,087,805) 114,477,111]} 56,852,234) 35,083,754} 142,417,888 
Total Canadian farm pro- 
GUCtS ce Ee tase 84,671,218) 72,959,531) 200,080,476) 335, 254,517| 120,552,547) 628,381,895 
2.—Foreign farm  pro- 
ducts1— 

Field crops— 
Raw materials............ 1,703,313) 69,827,187) 84,812,552 3,569 = 15,360 
Partly manufactured...... 80,616} 10,550,198) 44,247,881 2,702 311,556 329,503 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 

TUL a.0 SMe 30,882,955] 31,794,041) 95,125,916) 10,260,121 1,095,835] 38,354,991 
Total foreign field crops....| 32,666,884] 112,171,426] 224,186,349|/ 10,266,442 1,407,391] 38,699,854 
Animal husbandry— 

Rawaimaterialsten jee ee 309,531 4,907,794 = = 
Partly manufactured...... 118,549 110,231 > = 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 

CULE eee cee erate 2,667,887) 4,697,938 856 6, 823 137,358 
Total foreign animal hus- 

DADOES Ape n oi ee ee 3,095,967} 9,715,963 856 6,823 137,358 
All foreign farm products— 

Rawal ateriass seen 2,012,844} 74,734,981) 91,581,808 3,569 - 15,360 

Partly manufactured...... 199,165} 10,660,429] 48,468,092 2,752 311,556 329,503 

Fully or chiefly manufac- 

TUreG aoe) 3.8. Se ee 33,550,842} 36,491,979] 116,400,669]| 10,260,977] 1,102,658} 38,492,349 
Total foreign farm pro- 

MUCtS es = ere oo 35,762,851) 121,887,389] 256,450,564) 10,267,298] 1,414,214) 38,837,212 
3.—All farm products— 

All field crops— 
Raw niraterials; asa. - 2,391,089} 99,414,075] 126,535, 623]| 274,099,833] 26,854,677] 419,764,902 
Partly manufactured...... 96,584} 13,842,292) 47,623,689 3,031 352,105 502, 828 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 

tureds=h, Sicha. eck 72,629,593] 41,205,838] 153,141,461]| 36,621,292} 29,811,202] 138,288,449 
Total all field crops......... 154,462,205} 327,300, 773]| 310, 724,156) 57,017,984] 558,556,179 


75,117,266 


1 In this classification the expression ‘“‘Canadian Farm Products’’ refers, in the case of exports, to com- 
modities actually produced, in their original state, on Canadian farms. In the case of imports it covers 
all commodities of which the basic raw materials are such as Canadian farms produce. ‘Foreign Farm 
Products’’ covers, in both imports and exports, materials or commodities such as Canada does not pro- 
duce in their original form, e.g.—cane sugar, tea, rubber, cotton, silk, ete. 
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15.—External Trade of Canada, by Main Groups and Degree of Manufacture, 
according to Origin, year ended Mar. 31, 1928—concluded. 


Imports for Consumption. 


Exports of Canadian Produce. 


Origins. = Fi Fs : 
nite nite United Unite 
Kingdom. States. Total. Kingdom. States. Total. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Farm origin—concluded. 
All animal huskandry— 

Raw materials. ........- 3,594,218] 20,655,570] 31,929,612 1,852,840} 49,531,235] 53,909,722 

Partly manufactured.... 6,021, 491 6,355,199) 19,564,336) 2,452,900) 9,042,332) 12,131,418 

Fully or chiefly manu- 

HACCUTEU ALO eee tees 35,701,094] 18,873,946] 77,736,319] 30,491,919] 6,375,210} 42,621,788 
Total all animal husbandry.} 45,316,803} 40,384,715] 129,230,267] 34,797,659} 64,948,777] 108,662,928 

All farm products— 

Raw materials. ....5... 5,985,307] 120,069,645] 158,465,235] 275,952,673] 76,385,912) 473,674,624 

Partly manufactured.... 6,118,075) 20,197,491} 67,188,025) 2,455,931 9,394,4387| 12,634,246 

Fully or chiefly manu- 

RC ELC foro seiccsis Acces 108,330,687} 54,579,784] 230,877,780) 67,113,211] 36,186,412) 180,910, 237 
Total farm origin..........| 120,434,069] 194,846,929) 456,531,040) 345,521,815] 121,966,761] 667,219,107 
Wild life crigin— 

Raw materials............ 634,556} 9,601,200} 10,969,929]) 9,135,626) 14,632,470) 24,975,597 
Partly manufactured...... 206,093 949, 999 2,290,591 10,385 98,884 179,174 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 

THUVE S00 lye oS rene te 213, 443 174,171 450,282 25,613 68,523 112, 837 
Total wild life origin....... 1,054,092} 10,725,370) 13,710,802)) 9,171,624) 14,799,877) 25,267,608 
Marine crigin— 

Raw materials............ 8,927 765,026 1,109,371 292,011} 10,470,247; 11,792,552 
Partly manufactured...... - - ~ - = = 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 

TANT ee Lae es ne 221,089 538,485) 2,673,570) 5,156,150) 4,600,444) 23,942,844 
Total marine origin........ 230,016} 1,303,511) 3,782,941] 5,448,161) 15,070,691) 35,735,396 
Forest origin— 

Raw materials............ 8,415 984,611 1,246,148 101,618} 22,479,364] 24,502,586 
Partly manufactured...... 26,926] 14,180,184] 14,283,931]} 11,872,342) 80,870,086] 107,936,205 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 

LEEDS (6 Coa ee a ee Saeco 4,351,013] 30,149,530] 38,016,098} 5,203,569] 135,647,537} 152,168,595 
Total forest origin......... 4,386,354] 45,314,325) 53,546,177|| 17,177,529) 238,996,987) 284,607, 486 
Mineral origin— 

Raw materials............ 6,979,761} 89,940,485) 112,917,864 7,977,725} 29,308,366] 45,084,247 
Partly manufactured...... 1,755,945} 14,250,509] 16,817,817]| 8,131,986) 31,779,263] 66,865,259 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 

LALOR EXC Laven ct 5, oe oe ERC aa 31,164,208] 306,300,763] 360,806,415] 10,019,484) 15,080,978) 78,761,448 
Total mineral origin....... 39,899,914] 410,491,757) 489,642,096)| 26,129,195] 76,168,607) 190,710,954 
Mixed origin— 

Raw materials......:..... = = = = = om 
Partly manufactured...... 514,738] 2,445,604) 4,477,063 237,356 1,376,004] 1,766,465 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 

DULOCUS Mics. 6 viet cheek 19,376,674| 54,308,750) 87,266,347] 7,005,712} 9,624,719} 22,900,590 
Total mixed origin......... 19,891,412) 56,754,354) 91,743,410] 7,243,068) 11,000,723) 24,667,055 
Recapitulation— 

Raw materials............| 13,616,966] 221,360,967) 283, 808,547|| 293,459,653] 153,276,359) 580,029, 606 
Partly manufactured...... 8,621,777| 52,023,787] 105,057,427]| 22,708,000} 123,518,674] 189,381,449 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 

“OS 2° gee ce on a fer 163,657,114] 446,051,483] 720,090,492|| 94,523,739] 201,208,613] 458,796,551 

Grand Total............... 185,895,857| 719,436, 237|1,108,956,466|| 410,691,392] 478,003, 646) 1,228,207,606 
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16.—Summary of the Trade of Canada, by Main Groups, compiled on a classification 
according to Purpose, fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1928. 


Groups. 


Foods, Weverages and 
Smokers’ Supplies. 


Hoods:)2. aye Lies sel) ieee 


(CEaTTIS eae tr ears 
Fleur and other milled 
DFOGUCtS sce sane 
Flour‘andaneale is. 
Other milled products... 
Bakery products and pre- 
WAVE 1OOdS. seh ace 
Other farinaceous substan- 
ces. ates 
Cocoa and chocolate...... 
sly sas lane eed” eae, see 
Fresh or frozen. 2.20)... 
Dried, salted, smoked 
OL DICKISEGE sae e lace 
Canned or otherwise pre- 
SOLVEGE me aa sk lees 

| Rath betas eth, ca eae eae 
Opes Le ea ass, 2 hee 
Tried eer. cee ae. 


SOPVGO) tara arckceae ee 
NEGATION a eee 
Lard, Jard compound and 

SUbSti Gites: peyeey. . TREE 
Milk and its products..... 
Milk and cream, fresh... 
Milk preparations and 


SPICES eh eee seth SE eee 
Sugar ae cea gee 
Vegetables. . te. oe 
Vinegar PM. ae 
YIGASEAER REN Mha sees copies toa es 
Other articles ot food..... 
Beverages and infusions..... 
Beverages, aleoholic...... 
Beverages, non-alcoholic. . 
Lime and other fruit 
HIN COSMAS tenee take, Ack 
Mineral waters......:... 
IMfUSTONSue we eee te 
Cocoa and chocolate.... 
Coffee and chicory 


Smokers’ supplies. . Soe sregs 
Tobacco, manufactured. 
Other smokers’ supplies. . 


Personal and Household 
Dities. 


Books, printed matter, sta- 
tionery and educational 
SUpples ye eee eee: 
Books, pamphlets, printed 
matter and maps.,.... 
Rooks: Hae ae ick Ae 
Charts and maps........ 

Newspapers. . 

Printed matter, n. O. pe. 
STAvIONery 2s ee eee 
Educational equipment 

(except text books)...... 
WOES OL canvases 


Exports of Canadian Produce. 


Imports for Consumption. 
United United 
Kingdom States. Total. 
$ $ $ 
5,537,064] 61,368,573] 135,224,335 
400 170,976 171,386 
285,254) 11,148,850} 19,441,456 
66,987} _.9,367,288} 17,355,441 
27,4387 945, 252 1,005, 681 
25,528): 833 , 848 83 , 330 
1,909 111, 408 teieeool 
190, 830 831,310 1,079,334 
181,541 1,334,072 1,780, 132 
706, 242 863, 858 4,650,485 
219,787 951,030 3,049,382 
1,594 592,218 799,335 
82,765 113 , 368 1,031, 647 
135, 428 245,442| 1,218,400 
721,437} 29,945,260} 34,179,210 
103,076] 238,795,082} 24,859,503 
467, 936 4,455, 691 Goll eG 
210, 425 1,694, 487 3,007,951 
310, 040 3, 609,366 4,585,535 
2,465 fs, OG) 137, 635 
491,909 259.746 6,144,414 
- 18, 851 15,588 
491,909 245 , 895 6, 128, 826 
126.806 1,557,318 5,058, 030 
101, 650 342, 864 1,286, 849 
Q62R82 7 649,918 1,067,164 
614, 702 247, 240 1,487,515 
832,817 1,297,776} 38,821,678 
430,179 6,496,376 8,175,549 
39, 566 50, 690 98,472 
78 406, 582 408,346 
209, 863 1,968, 636 4,681,157 
44,699,147 59,943} 64,971, 94€ 
38, 692, 72€ €,765| 45,900,187 
46,419 215,016 412, 829 
35,344 142, 003 200,076 
11,075 73,013 DAD be 
5,960,002 638,162) 18,658,930 
13, $52 92,735 138, 40¢ 
666, 121: 514, 732 6,210,107 
5,279,929 30,695] 12,310,414 
1,465, 663 331,080 2,742,470 
771, 690 264.133 1, 182.236 
693, 973 66, 947 1,560, 234 
2,988,386) 14,027,148] 18,441,097 
1,828,251} 10,273,653} 12,656,699 
1,585, 863 3,619,764 5,701, 009 
Teyoot 92,377 108, 446 
11,591 2,976,218 2,994, 838 
217,466 8,585,294 3, 852,406 
542,336 1, 407.021 2,349, 417)f 
90.332 662, 659 840, 638 
527,467 1,683 810 2,594,343 


United 
Kingdom. 


$ 


335, 958, 166 

130, 140 
290,022,191 
266, 221,508 


21,762,580 
21,762,580 


2,038, 103 


5,416; 954 
260, 804 


31,449 
5,124,701 


4,074,110 


3, 626, 196 
12; 835 


435,079 
11,741,991 


176, 250 
18, 981; 970 


926] 


18,981,044 
22,708 


3,046, 085 
1,730,977 
295 
614,495 
297,170 
124,172 
172, 998 


172, 998 


411,784 


140,545 
24,326 


116,219 
167, 5€8 


80,416 
23, 255 


United 
States. 


Total. 


$ 


71,286, 106 
15, 847,114 
10, 868, 409 
10, 780, 819 


48,127 
48,127 


39,463 


13,776, 605 
10,161,789 


2, 237,538 


1,377,278 
746, 825 
723, 746 

12,720 


10,359 
11, 288, 594 


7,424 


10,906, 142 
7,839, 811 


3,066,331 
770 


219 


1,274,301] 
5,811,009 


16, 009 
742, 685 
24,144,529 


24,132,188 
5, 605 


968,174 


800, 906 
114, 871 


686, 035 
40,575 


27,074 
99,619 


g 


591,181,540 

16, 203,090 
455, 672, 730 
391, 695,566 


61,754, 199 
61, 754, 19 
2,222,965 

110,497 


33,473 , 962 
10,524,343 


9,417,469 


13,532, 150 
5,475,713 
4,748,612 

222,801 


504,300 
24,472,478 


677,385 
33,985, 240 
7,841,482 


26,143, 758 
24, 601 


25,561 
8,407,424 
10,474, 192 
16,994 
2,161, 673 
97,528,176 
STAISTGE 
220, 026 
207,432 
12,594 
21,013 
21,013 


77,538 
77,538 


1,896, 886 


1,131,963 
167,195 


964, 768 
514,040 


116,477 
128,406 


: 
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16.—Summary of the Trade of Canada, by Main Groups, compiled on a classification 
according to Purpose, fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1928—continued. 


Groups. 


Personal and Household 
Utilities—concluded. 
den ett rt a. On ane a 


Underweariee cele ke. 
Miscellaneous clothing..... 
Household utilities.......... 
RGGCIN GA Aee sri de 2 54. 
Ginter yee oer. cial ecl es. 
Floor coverings........... 
Woolearpets:.....:...)... 
Other floor covering..... 
TMFE Gaul AVE oN 205 My <8 eee 


DOGGenVawi! foo 52 Ste 


Chinaware and pottery.. 
Heusehold linen........... 
Household machinery..... 
Kitehen equipment....... 


SS Oa 0s ae OP co. ate te 
Window curtains and fix- 
TITS Seen eRe, NaS: 2 
Miscellanecus household 
WU LLGLOS GE. sox be cae alee 


Jewelry, personal ornaments 
and timepieces........-. 
Jewelry and personal orn- 
BUACRESY SMe o.-0.6 shee 
TDHINGPIECOS 5. eo bis ete a 
Personal utilvtiess).,... .....)6s 
Totletiarticles:<. .s. . 2.2.5 
Other personal utilities.... 
Recreation -equipment and 
51010) LCoS ae 
Musical instruments and 
BOGGSSONICR 47. k Sse a, ceyet 
Picture machines and ac- 
MESEOMES Meee be two-car 


CU seo 
Miscellaneous articles for 
RIAUSCIMMCN bE. . $2e..s ans es 


Electrical Equipment. 


IBAtEOriCat yet Heats cee 
Dynamos and motors...... 
Lighting equipment......... 
Transmission equipment... . 
Other electric apparatus..... 


Producers’ Equipment. 


DUD MAREVIOS Grider. Shara» ayntebeee 
Containers, wrapping and 

packing materials....... 
bags and sacks |... 30.02% 
Ibi a(S Ce Nee ee ae 
Cordage (except binder 

RWANE i Chere 1h hrstr ale 3 ox 
Wrapping paper........... 
Miscellaneous containers, 

SEC Chet, clea tes.cit 


Imports tor Consumption. 


United 


Kingdom. 


$ 
11,775,810 
2,309 


1, 146, 265 
765, 187 
1,418, 161 
1,447, 420 
2,409, 660 
61, 694 
45,342 
350,773 
4,128,999 
12,945,857 


2,915,377 
55,344 
2,860, 033 
3,066,425 
289 , 882 
178,353 
147, 693 
629, 960 
1, 671, 638 
1,378, 965 


1,303,961 


547,502 
819,125 
118,376 
90,363 
76, 866 
533,520 


239,877 
884,461 
25, 654 
23,036 
603, 768 


229,363 
2, 585, 462 
87. 488 
46, 641 


383, 942 
93,586 


1,973,805 


United 


Exports of Canadian Produce. 


United 
States. Total Kingdom. 
$ $ $ 
8,407,845} 26,337,529] 2,803,710 
11,0387 15,468 - 
2,002,750 8, 251, 160 2,383,811 
143,645) 2,487,951 12,813 
28 , 207 2,169, 200 - 
947,125 3,224, 189 26 
1,466,524 4,031,617 8,554 
34, 843 123,753 -' 
33, 753 87,035 = 
84,9385 500, 337 31,244 
3,654,975) 10,446,809 3/2, 263 
12,966,292) 31,530,225 2,396,000 
522, 828 2,040, 628 1,326 
136, 832 704,376 - 
433, 655 3, 1G8,,L07 2,299 
187,914 2,806,392/| ~ 1,894 
245,741 901, 745 405 
2,012,776 3,184,985 65, 596 
917,468 5, 827,504 1,904 
572,769 901,029 = 
344, 699 4,926,475 1,904 
485, 180 4,083,048 - 
2, 128;5.000 24205022 1,061,097 
2,707, 873 2,999, 946 33, 664 
891,230 1,175,720 878, 408 
228, 629 1,035,378 - 
2,001,088) 4,344,581 351,707 
2,517, 644 8,929,776 10,210 
1,298, 680 5, 625,978 10,210 
1,218,964 3,303,798 - 
1, 683, 750 4,215,104 53, 825 
1,028, 827 2,417, 687 53, 825 
654, 923 1,797,417 - 
5,201,712) 7,422,876 1,409, 206 
2,063,052} 2,515,023 49, 123 
946, 292 1,050, 110 1,341,457 
38,418 122,183 = 
2,153,950) 3,735,560 18, 626 
440,045 681.415 15,604 
3,232,141 4,292,751 234 
1,307, 237 1,616,081 - 
841,024 877, 857 7, 286 
13,193,490} 13,971,815 280,725 
3,106,425 3,387,972 217,109 
7,448,115} 12,108,922 356, 413 
495,156 663 , 657 63, 231 
345,035 400, 936 | 
149,012 556, 876 15,049 
760,067} 1,085,510 272,864 
5,697,845! 9,401, 933 5, 269 


United 
States. 
$ 
307, 884 


208, 637 
1,532 


865 
950 


5,015 
90.885 
138,342 
1,825 


5,377 
5,377 


29, 881 
9,475 
9,475 
7,120 


42,447 
152 


42,065 


6,177 
31 
3] 


1,748,749 
220,744 
1,397, 042 


130, 963 


29,430 
16,586 


3,327,092 
71,388 


2,553, 676 


372, 265 
23,451 
18,098 


4,942 
966 


324, 808! 


6,177 


$ 
8,543, 274 


6, 629,036 
220,327 


70,479 
267,012 


188, 244 
1,168,176 
7,474, 162 

34,009 
104, 638 
46,476 
58, 162 
424, 884 
14,985 
14,935 
4,909, 701 


213,780 
988, 420 


783, 745 
22,319 
22,319 

1,774,322 
1,774,322. 


5, 004, 215: 
1,272,143 
3,542,406 


189, 666 


371,220 
25, 867 


3,467, 248 
1,809, 425 


2,917,296 
2,787,042 
207,477 
69,595 


160, 878 
1,642,972 


715, 120 
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16.—Summary of the Trade of Canada, by Main Groups, compiled on a classification 
according to Purpose, fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1928—continued. 


Groups. 


Producers’ Equipment 
—concluded. 
Farm equipment............ 
Agricultural implements 
and machinery........ 
Dairying equipment. . 
Engines for farm purposes 
Planting and tillage im- 
plementst..,..2.)-.ceee 
Harvesting equipment. . 
Seed separation machin- 
UNION cha ok Oe a oo 
Other agricultural im- 
plements and machin- 
ery and parts of....... 


Animals (except animals 
LOE OO) eae eee 
Animals for improve- 


ment of stock......... 
Otherjanima|s*-).5..-ne 
Fencing materials......... 
Harness and horse equip- 
THEN Ge. Swan wee nous ee ee 
Plants, trees and shrubs. . 
Miscellaneous farm equip- 
ment 
Industrial equipment........ 
Fisheries equipment....... 
Industrial and trade mach- 
inery (except mining, 
electrical and_ printing 
machinery, boilers and 
engines) 
Construction machinery 
Office or business mach- 
inery 


Pulp. and paper-making 
machinery.. 
Textile and cordage ma- 
chiner yee See ee 
Other industrial machin- 
CLYn.d A eee ee 
Mining and metallurgical 
equipmientaviser. ech 
Printing equipment....... 
Photographic equipment. 
El Ool Snowe eee te dee 
‘Transmission equipment 
(except electrical)... ... 
Miscellaneous industrial 
COUBDINEN bee = nya 
Light, heat and power equip- 
ment and supplios (ex- 
cept electrical and trans- 
DOLTALION aneeysaee oe wee 
Boilers and engines (except 


OLWertuelsin. can cence 
Pittmminantsepeaemerse eee 
Other light, heat and 

power equipment........ 
Lubricating oils and greases. 


Producers’ Materiats. 


Building and construction 

materials Le chen eee Sons 
Asphalt and its products. . 
Brickvand tile. o..-7 eee 


United 


Kingdom. 


$ 
654, 288 
205, 205 
7,907 
107,177 


10, 281 
10,524 


14 


69, 302} 


235, 099 


207, 829 
27,270 
17,025 


140, 568 
55, 927 


464 


7,345,130 
1,358, 458 


4,139, 832 
15,597 


7,572 
114, 135 
1,101, 423 
1,307, 659 
1,593, 446 
386, 968 
208, 358 
55,312 
272, 656 
212,734 


710, 812 


7,451,051 


511, 623 
6,796, 092 
6, 688, 075 

51¢ 

107,504 

2,158 


141,178 
246, 251 


2,708, 205 
7, 625 
495, 928 


$ 
31,159, 139 
29,193,464 
560,389 
17, 038, 734 


3,382,318 
1,798,352 


5,201,405 


1,212. 266 
673, 730 
338, 211 
333,519 
349, 763 


197, 420 
226, 665 


518,097 


47, 762,344 
1, 260, 290 


32,500,315 
1, 226,020 


2,592,246 
4,779,231 
2,326, 134 
3,350, 621 
18, 226, 063 
3,351,910 
4,355,927 
581,302 
1,864,810 
610, 213 


3,237,577 


77,610,870 


2,618,367 
72,629, 824 
52,588, 061 
15, 154,045 

4, 887, 718 

517, 704 


1,844,975 
3,716, 756 


29, 681, 845 
$61, 842 
2,195,330 


Imports for Consumption. 


United 
States. 


Total. 


$ 
33, 266, 372 
29,705, 445 
824, 891 
17, 148, 697 


3,405, 724 
1, 828,512 


| 
5,201,419 


1, 296, 202 
947, 967 


581,365 
366, 602 
462,749 


341,568 
1, 289, 300 


519,348 
57, 144,910 
2,868, 198 


37,554, 887 
1,241,617 


2, 623, 253 
4,923,362 


3, SI er 


4,949, 162 
20, 297, 958 


3, 783, 476 
4,695,389 

758 , 393 
2,551,118 


842,984 
4,090, 465 


86, 999,359 


3,231, 764 
81,006, 675 
59,355,564 
16,546, 16€ 

5, 104, 945 

582, 236 


2,208, 684 
3,964, 755 


35,975, 718 
973,052 


2,818,305 


United 


Kingdom. 


$ 
720,021 
638, 584 

11,701 

81,457 
252,273 


2,538 


290,615 
26,110 
12,772 
13,338 
51, 600 

250 
3,477 


1,034, 438 


338, 892 


123, 899} . 


4,535 
73,707 


137,751 


2,946 
400, 703 
46, 205 
47,564 


197, 128 


281,134 
8,157 
216,345 
216,345 
2,224 


54,408 
7,256 


8, 868, 924 


Exports of Canadian Produce. 


United 
States. Total. 
$ $ 
5,896,802} 19,141,851 
8,659,236] 15. 784,440 
40, 672 77,197 
136, 633 141, 059 
1,027,549 4,439,790 
24,828] 3,649,069 
1,082,659] 3,549,380 
1,346,895] 3,927,945 
1,455,533} 2,283,674 
1,271,368] 1,857,665 
184, 165 426, 009 
542,177 817,718 
5,193 8,718 
234, 663 247,301 
1,058,058] 4,462,668 
44, 666 45,338 
910,427| 2,304,146 
590, 681 600, 330 
16,704 276,716 
6,385 262,538 
23,537 486, 898 
273,120 677, 664 
9, 602 15,138 
3,699 639, 520 
16, 686 296,790 
470 496,748 
72,508 664, 988 
3,186,349] 7,462,322 
11,238 146,816 
3,088,309] 6,154,927 
2,114,927] 4,745,856 
50, 156 524,348 
873, 226 884, 723 
134,820] 1,052,296 
1,937 108, 183 
11,917 87,028 
58,560,450] 79,473,082 
74,099 105,811 


TRADE BY PURPOSE CLASSIFICATION 
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16.—Summary of the Trade of Canada, by Main Groups, compiled on a classification 
according to Purpose, fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1928—continued. 


Groups. 


Producers’ Materials—con- 
cluded. 
Building and construction 
Materials—concluded. 

Cement, lime and plaster. 

Glass for building......... 

Structural iron............ 

Tron piping ceed rere 
Nai 


feather and timber....... 
Paints and painters’ 

FO CGrIAIS) ee nek ae 
Paints and varnishes.... 
Painters’ materials...... 

Stone, marble and slate... 
Railway materials........ 
Miscellaneous construction 


Manufacturers’ materials.... 
For explosives and am- 
ATAU UULON aris < ohiz.2 een) see 
For textiles, clothing and 
cordage.. 
Fibres for spinning ‘or 
cordage manufacture. 
Yarn for weaving or 
KIEGINOES, «flo. oer. 
Piece goods for clothing. 
Thread for sewing. . 
Buttons and materials 


Other textile, clothing 
and cordage materials 
For dyeing and tanning.. 
For fur and leather goods. 


Furs oF ee eG eon 


Cther materials. . 
For smelters and metal 
POUMMNGETICS. 2. Man Phase ceun ec 
MOE LOU TIO oo yo.010,s5su cs ache 
For machinery, imple- 
ments, tools and cutlery 
For electrical goods.. 
For furniture and wood 
MEAT OS PARTIR cn cis 6 
Cabinet. MIOOUE ios, 05 128 


For musical instruments... 
For wood pulp............ 
For paper-making.. 
For paper goods, printing 
and bookbinding........ 
For rubber-working indus- 
EEIOG) + sete. eek CHS ol ae 
For vehicles (not including 
complete parts)........ 
HOIMVOSBEIS or. othey cea laters 
Other materials for chem- 
ical-using industries..... 
Other materials for metal- 
working industries...... 
Other materials for wood- 
using industries......... 
Other manufacturers’ 
Tn piel Easy one aeeee 


Imports for Consumption. 


United 


Kingdom. 


$ 


2,895 
576,380 
81,776 
213, 939 
11, 234 
3,455 


710,784 
185, 482 
525,302 
101, 700 

8,973 


493,516 
471,995 
63,481 

7,844 
263 , 882 


136, 788 
67, 610,309 


112, 488 
50, 244, 688 
7,021, 711 


5, 694, 449 
32, 484, 806 
776, 5€9 


29,157 
5, 582 
368, 440 


3,563, 974 
141,026 
2,788, 864 
1,145,997 
128, 244 
1,501,004 
13, 619 


290, 022 
347,596 


42,235 
28,325 


31,287 
24, 180 
7,107 
67, 602 
306,356 
282,451 
387,586 
84, 865 


546, 450 
1,116,357 


724,911 
7,992,928 
5,111 
2,074,161 


Tated 
States. 


$ 


267,924 
251,396 
7,885,965 
1,916,034 
30,949 
8, 889,382 


3,265, 608 
640,099 
2,625,509 
716, 964 
1,785,443 


1,515,008 
5, 814, 829 
3,255, 606 

502,870 
1,076, 116 


980 , 237 
238, 135, 181 


183 , 929 
53,798, 139 
35, 887, 688 


2,813,065 
10, 658,575 
426, 652 


265, 871 
149,415 
943 , 903 


2,661,970 
2,560,984 
27,148, 239 
12,102,748 
10, 184,917 
4,398,312 

462, 262 


9,463 , 508 
3,486,775 


6,649, 544 
688, 429 


5, 676, 209 
3, 253, 759 
2,422,450 
309, 547 
3,281,427 
2,247, 676 
2,584,345 
22,322,069 


2,727,960 
1,674, 754 


4,507,853 
38, 699, 826 

522,563 
49,601,405 


Total. 


$ 


278, 768 
2,200, 262 
8, 283, 681 
2,289,559 


Kingdom. 


84, 889 
8,930, 813 


4,882,952 

847, 200 
4,035,752 
1,003,532 
1,846,416 


2,383,489 
9, 848, 593 
4,540, 247 

511, 209 


2,275,431 


2,521, 706 
377,377,042 


536,177 
141, 157, 947, 
46,803, 834 
10,363,378 
66, 627, 217 
1, 221,520 
614, 185 
146,705 
2,852, 568 


12,528,540 
3,954, 61€ 


36,310,435 
15, 694, 982 
14, 140,338 
5, 960, 105 

515,010 


11, 840, 478 
3,941, 982 


6,747,156 
808, 112 


5,768,701 
3,319,889 
2,448,812 

441,641 
3,597,305 


2,718, 646 
3,032, 181 
24,422,401 


3,275, 228 
2,882, 109 


6,569, 628 
49,906, 132 


762,251 
68,703,916 


United 


United 
States. 


a 


$ 


119, 602 
8,302 
8,017,068 
144, 292 
140, 264 
4,028 

175 
39,412 


540,072 
1,771,748 


1,337,533 
422, 232 


11,983 
40,786,379 


769, 107 
719,556 


46,779 


11, 612, 487 
9, 159,587 


2,452,900 
6, 640,353 
5,530, 213 
19,170 
482,048 
99, 868 
382,180 
3,336,179 
3,342,714 


3, 638 
2,549,305 
1,960,114 

393,340 
4,153,711 


$ 


447,843 


2,686 

666, 741 
8,135 

56, 253,377 


60, 047 
25,761 
34, 286 
111,766 
733 , 400 


202,356 
13,315,487 
4.779, 776 
5,564, 608 
2,147,945 


823, 158 
282,284,115 


2,414,274 
2,383, 308 


7,686 


837 


22,443 
23,747 
33, 948, 440 
14, 267, 228 
11,441,431 
8,239,781 


26,481, 838 
4,651,025 
16, 888 
112,793 
29,339 
83,454 


15, 182, 842 
39,518, 820 


119, 826, 231 
270, 767 


47,539 
3,153,747 
16,001,951 
4,181,473 
16,461,740 


Exports of Canadian Produce. 


796,423 


225, 607 
1,754,597 
380,517 
72,593,006 


420,197 
371,574 
48, 623 
130, 226 
1,899,342 


1,167,356 
18, 242, 109 
5,417,890 
7,865, 666 
2,905, 538 


2,053,015 
379,074, 766 


3,747,520 
3,203, 648 
153 , 822 


3, 805 


386, 245 
25, 622 
47,144,988 
24, 202,407 
11,739,177 
11,203,404 


37,168,709 
23,334,117 
66,714 


1,345,591 
196,580 
1,149,011 


15, 182, 842 
49,355,398 


131,181, 144 
281,389 


56, 120 

8 , 223, 653 
29 ;852, 535 
6,457, 247 
25,651,177 
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16.—Summary of the Trade of Canada, by Main Groups, compiled on a classification 
according to Purpose, fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1928—concluded. 


Groups. 


Transportation. 

NWiGHICLOG Et hee teens ene 
Automobiles and parts... 
Other motor vehicles, not 
for railways. ot a Oe 
Bicycles and tricycles. fy 
Railway rolling stock..... 
TOLOMOLVES starches hie. 
INEGCOT: Caste ern eee 
OgneriCats anges weet 
Other vehicless...5... 
FVD WOLtGIsed era wat Can tek 
WESSEISUR Peete rene ore 
DMINs and wontons se pee 


Medical Supplies 
Alkaloids and their salts.... 
Biological medicines........ 
Drugs, crude.; 

Medicinal and " pharmaceu- 
tical prepatations....... 

Oils and gums, chiefly for 
medicinal use... .*..... 3. 
Medical, surgical and dental 
equipment and materials. 


Arms, Explosives and War 
Steres. 
PLEAS eee the ee 
Military equipment......... 
Ammunition tor explosives. . 
Goots for Exhibition. 
ANIMES weer te eee eee me 
Other eoou seen. ee eee toe 


Imports for Consumption. 


Exports of Canadian Produce. 


United 


United 


Kingdom. States. Total. 
$ $ $ 

1,407,984] 84,177,051} 85,664,293 
491,226} 79,078,965} 79,617,199 
21,369 442,272 463,776 
132, 246 "18.387 187,194 
53,391 2,103,483] 2,159,488 
- 558, 874 558, 874 

ES 110,394 110, 294I|\ 

53,391 1,434, 165 1,490, 2201I/ 
702,379 2A 29) 21s 24846. 25) 
7,373 374, 781 399,011 
224,'018| 25020, 441 1,273,784 
128,480 546, 844 698, 644 
95,533 473,597 575, 140 
82, 226 80, 660 234,428 
2,210 358, 897 448 , 286 
5, 058 171,448} 250, 679 
850, 547 1,641,981 3,117,888 
81; 784 185, €70 565, 564 
219,269} 2,790,070} 3,216,921 
125251 282,786 508 , 988 
20,068 if PAl 27,900 
79,169 776, 671 889, 629 
= 1,381,411 y 381,411 
640,478) 2,097,876 821, (30 


United 
Kingdom. 


8,555,593 
4,801,847 


16,734 
157, 489 


272,101 
156, 071 


390 
1,464 
53,272 
45, 292 
7,980 


33, 971 
26, 933 
181,432 
181,432 


285, 601 
12,934 
170,074 


95 
1,438 
443,017 


$ 
48,175,560 
27,407, 635 


1,720 
26,927 
330,317 
60,873 
269,444 


134, 624 
274,337 
699, 767 
609, 767 


20, 


307, 638 
449,878 
177, 671 


375. 
191,325 
443,017 


17.— Value of Total Exports, Imports entered for Consumption, and Duty collected 
thereon, at certain Ports and by Provinces, during the fiscal years ended Mar. 


31, 1927 and 1928. 


Nors.—The values of imports and exports at the several ports of entry given in the following table 
indicate that merchandise of the value stated was entered inwards or passed outwards at the port 
mentioned, but do not imply that the imports were all for consumption at such ports or that the exports 


originated there. 


1927. 1928. 
Ports. Importsfor Importsfor 
Total Duty Total ; Duty 
Exports. ve P- | Collected. || Exports. oe P- | Collected. 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 
’ P. BE. Island. 

rotal,. 1,349,067) 1,186,958 162,678)| 1,265,888} 1,734,583 186, 620 

. Nova Scotia. 

Halitaxncstc-titain hceeces at 36,040,816} 16,303,493 2,646,714) 35,819,784) 19,908,515 2,793,297 
Sydney eee -tepe eee, cole. tase 6,031,546 Tf o2 6 129, 022 4,060,054} 2,078,198 176,711 
MARIO oR pete ese ee 2,538,940 1,283,601 55,338]| 2,420,068 1,285,327 54,906 

Ota 27. fete ox: 53,226,985} 23,479,462} 3,311,671)) 52,191,512) 27,746,453) 3,514,904 

New Brunswick. : 

McAdam Ject...... Be: 14,960,051 SLOP Hout 33,192]} 14,074,299 281, 722 Ja s212 
PrederiGlonsaaa. tak a. . ois | 1,200,118 322,630 = 2,031,145 649, 226 
IMOnGONL Ju, bares tee ashe 180, 995 1,977,316 BON Goa 361,629 2,134, 767 393, 442 
Swinton. Lak eee Be: 79,149,671 21,388,672 4,805,104) 50,466,168) 17,357,214) 2,639,024 

Motal py... ces. tien. as| 100,973,185 ~ 28,279,707 5,824,484) 71,521,545) 25,227,984) 4,004,245. 


1 Includes other smaller ports. 


’ Ri 


as oe 
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17.— Value of Total Exports, Imports entered for Consumption, and Duty collected 
thereon, at certain Ports and by Provinces, during the fiscal years ended Mar. 
31, 1927 and 1928—continued. 


Ports. 


Quebec. 


Atnelstan. 12054! 
Beebe Jet... 5.5 
Chicoutimi. :...... 
Coaticook......... 


Wiebe. ane 
Sie ATMANC s. uK 55. 
St. Hyacinthe..... 
Siceouns nkee tho 


Shawinigan Falls.........0.. 


Sherbrooke........ 
NSKOLPL, 0:7 Wee Me 58 GU 


MWUAPIT, Soe eee 


Ontario. 


Belleville: ? 2200". 
Brantiord: so... 
Bridgeburg......... 
Chatham. s 425.004: 
CobouLre -oifee ch 


WOE GE PANCES A. 2 dems « wn ates : 
Plaribs WRUTATN, oso ose. ccccn ones 


Gicinte ae aa 


FONE STON 5. hated: pee a 


fy a ag ee 


Niagara Falls...... 
North Bay..i..5. 2. 
OL pa: hh Oe ee 


Parry-cound........ 
Petertorough...... 


Shar RoE, ct a nee ogee 


IPrescotts, |: cnc 
St. Catharines..... 
St.Thomas. ..... 5. 
Dammann os An Mei 


MOTOR tOL) nts sae: 
Wallaceburg....... 


Welland 


Windsor..:.2)/02.. 


Moose Jaw......... 


WED PAN A ees «oe ap s!e 


1{ncludes other smaller ports. 


1927. 1928. 
Imports for Imports for 
Total Duty Total Duty 

Exports. Be; ie Collected. || Exports. ae Oe: Collected. 
33,307, 192 4,023,007 208, 847|| 33,743,853 3,680,673 210,925 
9,603,371 1,358,489 128,654 7,600,961 1,440, 890 140, 746 
2,819,893 5,518, 692 744,947 6,391,557 5,766,473 325,733 
17,079,272 412,854 26,787)| 16,576,492 426,211 36,102 
-| 2,979,645 392, 093 -| 2,573,998 291.897 
216,947,753} 212,901,307) 35,536,904|| 187,612,703] 227,916,633) 36,999,656 
17,877, 730| 15,509,185 2,3850,997|) 14,814,794] 19,940,309 2,933,360 
15,949,896] 227,987 24,228) 138,352,763 323, 901 38,458 
784 5,409,350 562, 745 493 7,399, 242 675,788 
62,015, 787 9,168,509 770,513} 638,631,855 8,523,005 742,778 
- 5,436,889 296,426 = 5,413,374 254,807 
615,075 8,001,055 853, 262 474,878 9,215,252 918,924 
14,773,374 397,431 40,407|| 11,712,839 267,481 48 956 
8, 842,425 5,542,589 405,448 3,835,953 6,703,168 604,433 
396,907,416) 282,195,062) 42,700,53%|| 362,860,712) 305,065,264) 44,528,478 
297,523 2,835,658 439 240 381,588 2,648,980 437,837 
13727 7,323,562 490,074 7,804 7,659, 474 564,350 
72,594,132 4,559,927 666,148]| 72,778,951 5,326,719 749, 742 
13,040 5, 749,793 922,845 420,861 5,454, 998 864,617 
1,858,280 1,650, 660 DAE LING 2,110,032 1,783,593 235,050 
3,351,619 2,844,410 183,467 4,306,590 3,060, 395 196,691 
15,640,522 2,144,936 438 ,095|| 19,347,308 2,043,440 391, 494 
82,047,529 6,689,815 994,365] 86,519,016 6,482,329 1,096, 868 
- 5,777,430 430,720 1,802 5,902,974 497,175 
- 4,307, 293 359,563 = 4,755,708 439,729 
4,476,135] 42,212,891 4,402,061 4,260,532} 42,236,584 4,439,129 
216,469 2,445,349 185,560 244,718 2,976, 5€5 261,867 
- 13,023, 139 903,596 = 13,983,286 1,177,945 
- 11,585, 767 1,589, 760 = 12,316,421 1,721,455 
97,985,211 8,429,512 1,113,044]|} 95,254,640] 10,486,808 1,533, 669 
428,725 3,740, 642 528, 699 517,180 4,137,663 618, 701 
1,448} 24,877,254 6,188,438 1,557| 32,146,638 8,063,137 

- 13,396,531 1,902,310 = 15,117, 799 2,381,701 
111,685 1,106,153 278, 298 74,180 1,647,023 299, 906 
~ 7,066,561 999, 902 833 8,165,207 1,220,696 
105, 828, 148 2,760,979 406,577|| 104,105,965 2,095,466 434,135 
9,089,928 2,995,982 402,1038]| 10,460,132 3,639,556 482,776 
970,904 5,946,940 757,573 504,833 5,527,165 691,640 

- 2,240,510 350,414 70, 162 2,226,660 351,811 
43,753,048] 16,673,576 _ 900, 886]| 39,108,625] 14,282,139 858,851 
13,954,128 5,446,337 767, 796]| 11,090,917 6,340, 452 869, 138 
= 2,830, 141 343,584 = 2,938,389 376,901 
1,921,776) 228,015,957) 35,687,329 1,522,355] 242,213,317] 41,729,836 
2,362,493 1,977,425 434,812 Pasay 4,437,614 516,410 
1,042,219) 10,918,112 697,187 2,974,892| 11,506,511 640,023 
52,856,367} 43,878,552 9,178,248] 56,497,150} 44,433,222 9,459, 687 
514,395,535| 518,815,245) 75,201,221) 519,621,017) 553,847,930) 85,960,295 
68,079 1,306,813 151,673 74,584 1,684, 175 189,677 
15,276, 142 614,057 46,139]| 18,226,495 1,076,002 87,619 
62,684} 46,746,111 8,827,078 50,605} 48,950,520 9,050, 669 
15,496,501) 49,332,083] 9,096,993) 18,398,513) 52,820,449 9,437,568 
85,494 2,267,372 847, 044 78, 662 4,122,080 448,465 
9,719,185 713,611 42,440) 10,424,317 1,038,375 62,188 
44,595} 11,060,133 1,973,356 69,368) 138,957,839 2,305,427 
= 5,237, 701 674,981 =] 6,831,933 751,937 
9,849,274) 20,700,339) 3,088,802) 10,572,347) 26,645,363) 3,631,496 
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17.— Value of Total Exports, Imports entered for Consumption, and Duty collected 
thereon, at certain Ports and by Provinces, during the fiscal years ended Mar. 


31, 1927 and 1928—concluded. 


1927. 1928. 
Ports. Importsfor Imports for , 
Total Duty Total Duty 
Exports. wee Collected. |} Exports. Piers ae Collected. 
Alberta. $ $ $ $ $ $ 

@algary. a5 eee ne - 9,741,058 1,916,661 — | 12,167,854) 2,242,352 
Bidmontoneemeereeee ces - 6,612,963 1,357,682 - 8,725,528] 1,647,715 
Heth brid ves wh, we rss.. sane! 1,153,353] 4,900,621 220,875 948,037} 4,389,117 264,039 
Medicine pilates ee - 339, 262 41,283 - 617,649 49,910 

Totalec) terse kee 1,153,353) 21,593,904) 3,586,500 948,037) 25,900,148); 4,204,017 

British Columbia 

END botsiord: rem fe tetn ne aee 5,992,213 526, 120 42,915 4,230,178 476,986 61,731 
Cranbrook a eeeeeer eee 2,350,573 SOOO 78,868|| 1,743,127 520,251 68,188 
Mernien: ) SheMet cee 1,432,331 434,965 146,566} 1,515,735 438,885 140,373 
INFN Neto ose. oa obo ape bot 5,674,031 394,517 60,542] 6,982,012 423,189 54,167 
New Westminster...........| 14,512,819 2,467,611 403,217|| 12,760,754 Zak tos 364, 233 
PrinceyRupentaseeeease eee ieee On Olianou 1,478,461 292,398]| 27,050,065 1,077,674 191,451 
Vancouver. nee eeeee ae 116,920,027] 69,390,839) 12,606,353]} 153,021,338) 74,002,310} 13,050,236 
NACtORI A ears ry eee see 3,854,562) 8,013,065} 1,943,460) 3,601,400} 8,316,144} 2,016,828 

Total nce hie eee 172,075,161) 84,936,551) 15,943,964) 211,569,087) 89,569,052) 16,314,143 

Yukon Territory. 

Totalice er eee ee 2,141,671 343,174 90,914) 1,507,639 362,582 82,555 
Prepaid postal parcels, duty 

received through P.O ; 

Mepartimentinn seas dec eee = 36,025 8,603 - 36,658 8,447 

Grand Total............ 1,267 ,573,142/1,030,892,505) 158,966, 367/1,250,456,297/1,108 956,466) 171,872,768 


1 Includes other smaller ports. 


18.—Dutiable Imports of Canada, by values entered for consumption from British 
Empire and Foreign Countries under the General, Preferential and Treaty Rate 
Tariffs in the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1927 and 1928. 


1927. 1928. 
Countries. General aie Treaty General Pref- 
Tarifa i or ontle Tariff Tariff ereuras 
Tariff. ‘ j Tariff. 
British Empire. $ $ $ $ $ 
United Kingdom............ 27,610,451) 105,787,958 1,572,518]| 41,270,232) 107,102,956 
Africa—British East........ - 425,055 ~ PA Sy? 1,148,823 
Britishssouthae ee 7,802 809, 291 40 DX S70) 94,557 
British West.......- 106, 269 - ~ 83, 220 247 
Australian oan. Cee piece 206,758} 4,811,178 13,585 74,868 3,193,820 
British East Indies— 
Britishslndigue:. + ere. 101,576 %,,892),025 ~ 293,669 7,855,165 
Wevloneks tas see eee 11,782 DQ 2Soneol. - 21,102 2,461,618 
Straits Settlements....... 28,085 414,130 3,303 48,668 417,418 
Otherd Ao eee. 22,674 ~ - 5,126 - 
British. Guianasteacen Lee 4,756 4,551,709 17 29,740 6,027,735 
British West Indies— 
iBarbadosaeee. Wien... ads 28,279 2,090, 820 - Dou 4,079,481 
JAMAICA eae eae Ee: 26,603 2,847,433 18 14,089 oeOU2 aah 
Trinidad and Tobago..... 50, 144 2568 or 14 61,347 1,563,465 
Otnere ta ones amos Tole 1,877,802 483 66, 806 2,956,955 
Ri egy, oe ee. eee 2 eee. 495 1,226,122 - 3,897 4,311,548 
Honorivong: 2. Gay. ae tee 958 , 322 - 83,567 1,053,837 - 
Newioundland:).225.25.. 48 165200 - 479 93,160 - 
New: Zealanden. -34_5.00..% 253,977 1,590,964 214 124,184) 4,847,901 
Other British countries...... 57,588 36, 755 1,072 100, 760 30,288 
Total, British Empire...| 29,628,020) 138,717,716) 1,675,310] 43,391,658) 149,594,104 


Treaty 
Tariff. 


$ 
1,680,415 
146 


151 
36, 440 
8 


48 , 562 
290 
400 

13,885 


2,236,710 
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18.—Dutiable Imports of Canada, by values entered for consumption from British 
Empire and Foreign Countries under the General, Preferential and Treaty Rate 
Tariffs in the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1927 and 1928—concluded. 


1927, | 1928. 


Countries. Pref- Pref- 
General : Treaty General : Treaty 
Taree betes |) Marit, Tariff. alld cat Tid 
Foreign Countries. $ $ $ $ $ $ 

ATZONTINGD.) case nk ase oles 1,670,326 - 56,055 1,895,636 = 115,947 
eloruiMnie ~. Gee oh s . i tae 2,006, 032 - 4,547,138 1,901,655 - 5,113,186 
MDeniianikot tite ae oe ac creer a BAAs, - 34,532 35,426 - 51,462 
LES UMC On os oa) i 1,568,995 - 20,912,395 1,267,966 = 23,653,840 
TOSREP MOEN Ey ga 2 des Re 11,223,514 ~ — |! 13,018,133 ~ - 
GEES etee eres ore ote oor arsine de 570,384 = 2,377, 65€ 641,287 - 2,719,458 
SRD AMON Mae ness ae tee 981,046 = 8,785,496 1,029,900 = 9,423,559 
Me Cher lands) yi. ee tne ohee 2,289,251 _ 1,786,287 3, 116,125 - 1,903,047 
INGE MEV ERE AL acaba 64,415 = 701,638 40,905 - 860,540 
RIDA LEENA PES. «cc do eo 1,152,821 - 769, 496 1,181,679 - 1,061,925 
SWeGen ar teens c Sivine shoe 382,206 = 782,891 421,524 - 1,002,169 
Siwitzerlandeecncdes sik. woes 1,391,784 = 7,585,01€ 1,543,582 - 6, 490, 813 
Wnitec)States:.\.s.0. .. 2222) 392,665,317 - — || 416, 047, 644 - - 
Other foreign countries.......| 25,356,811 ~ 187,340]} 18,962,160 - 1,328,188 
Total, Foreign Countries.| 441,350,027 ; - 48,525,946) 461,103,622 - 53,724,134 
Total Dutiable Imports 
-entered for Consump- 

1D) Ee Oe Ae eel ee 470,978,047) 138,717,716} 50,201,256) 504,495,280) 149,594,104) 55,960,844 


19. Values of Imports into Canada of Merchandise entered for Consumption from 
the British Empire and from Foreign Countries in the five fiscal years ended Mar. 
31, 1924-1928. 


Countries. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 
British Empire. $ $ $ $ $ 

Winitodeeinedomme ce. veh es ouentstoe 153,586,690} 151,083,946] 163,731,210] 163,939,065) 185,895,857 
trishhRres Staten re eee se hones ee con - 3, 969 19,318 47,146 29,611 
Ya\ CEST i a ean Re, = a 39, 287 32.575 50,320 28,994 14,546 
Atrict— British last, 620.) he divh sacs ote 17,444 792,169 102, 682 476,974 1,228, 113 
IB TibISMESOUtO tee eins cc atl 98,410 86,144 129,579 1,001,592 404,364 
BS TIGIS IME WiGSbH. mee cite isis osteo 284, 294 195, 785 1,507,818 1,030,122 1,939,313 
PB errraeiel Oey Pe Sac ses ORE B nik © Sup Glen 51,534 74, 839 77,097 112,185 53, 642 
British East Indies—British India....... 9,274, 852 8,435,082} 9,477,453 7,880,914} 9,239,779 
Ceyvlont tes ic caren 3, 082,304 2,726, 787 2,747,442 2,612,831 2oloow 
Straits Settlements. 2,010, 082 1,693, 462 4,674, 388 2,756, 817 2,459,045 
Others pec: cise 24, 244 86, 267 27,819 40,016 6,150 
ieYetrtsl ell Chik Git Menai emp LA Jers a an 6,221, 841 6, 938, 766 4,503,203} 4,592,106 6,072, 172 
PS RCUISIGotd ON GUTABY 51-5. Nees aye ove ails lochs 170,461 119,870 271, 293 262, 262 157, 925 
ES Rthist SUC Ale eels Ac.cc0 Sees Oot hin oe ae - 5,018 13,534 21,437 6,844 
British West Indies—Barbados........... 7,020,415 6, 732,913 4,130, 822 3,791,394 6,215, 804 
JAINATCH OS .. oe eee 3,297, 1389 3, 016;8a2 3,783,481 4,759,563 5,481,308 

Trinidadand Tobago 1p 4635 (ouee es OOOROO2 1,061,514] 2,821,485) 2,099,201 
Others icone 2,051,148) 2,077,916 996,335] 2,486,091 3,552,999 
Gaigntalea nme titcels.c cs.ceeit ts poe is sone - = = 957 683 
LOD MIN ONG Wie SOs Moi «os hetetoe t ee ns dooce ON 1,971,350 1,829, 869 1,546, 166 1,422, 207 1,440, 897 
AaGe UN CSOPOtAIIIA).. 6... hoes vce noe hoe ~ 6, 436 10, 806 2,644 66, 738 
Malta, Cyprus‘and Gozo...............5- 524 795 221 967 875 
iow OUTC Lanse soak naive certs es csvie wis o bee 1,474, 92C 1, 648, 162 1615132 1,868, 601 2,097,525 
@eeania——Australiany, ..<.sddseweescc stele 1,037,451 2,634, 713 3,042,054 6,296, 165 5,301, 618 
TUG oe 6 Ao «Se aie 23,918 509, 605 2,567, 204 1, 230,542 4,317,876 
New-Zealand A eceeee fone eles 2,181,028 1,191,299 2,725, 235 4,577,546 8, 262,322 

Older eme ME ele Pot eee Oe = 4,553 Leta - - 
eS LINE Leet ts Pe ee NESS Pee Bees 7,628 10,337 6, 861 7,921 15,590 

@ther Britishicountries...) 05.05 s2. 30. ee - = = = = 
Total, British Empire.............. 195,390,701} 194,988,155] 298,829,128] 214,068,538} 249,087,328 

Foreign Countries. 

wo WT el ever et aes oe Ee 6 8 A 4,191,774 6, 262, 738 8,454, 108 5, 657,074 9, 849, 754 
EIR HAT 20 ee A Ae, OR OD 168,776 231,280 196, 033 482, 264 594, 875 
[ECHL pees nine, Eee ne 5,344,773 5, 067, 866 6,953,173 9,663,308} 9,898,237 
Lalit eh oe ee ee SE tO eee ee 3,029 - 1,031 - 1,968 
LEV RECALL ape a Aye, Me Me ESA Re es 1,439,497 1,818,213 1,848,758] . 1,9€9, 621 2,088, 200 
Cn UU Se AE ae aot Oe a oe es 8 97,959 393, 694 670, 145 471,424 522,597 


ci pe eye ats hele gai aS Sean ane ane aca 2,720,372! 2,529,880! 2,547,995! 5,041,592° 2,572,453 
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19.— Values of Imports into Canada of Merchandise entered for Consumption from 
the British Empire and from Foreigu Countries in the five fiscal years ended Mar. 


31, 1924-1928. 


Countries. 1924. 1925 1926. 1927 1928. 
Foreign Countries—concluded. $ $ $ $ $ 

Colombian ere see ea eee 480,008 719,441 693, 058 1,117,046 7,580,376 
Costa: Rica .4,. see SE Re ete. ae 73, 584 144, 857 77, 065 44,488 47, 358 
Cahier in Aes ao eee 10,781,047 7,798,128) 11,063,284 cao Be Simei 
@zechoslova kia’, sscc6. chee shee eo cee 769, 647 954, 380 1,272,045 726, 922 2,423, 984 
Denatair kes antee es: salsa Sack eee eh ee 94,793 86, 857 137, 466 175, 215 126, 283 
HIGNAGOtRes (ee ics jose <n ee ee oes eee 247 75 - 563 618,001 
Bieeyp tosck oo. Bicker hes Ne On 34, 241 60, 621 77, 858 113,052 159, 213 
FUStOnIa ae ou 4s tess ckcds os oh ee Pee Eee = - 3,310 188. 
A ade be Pe eo 6,090 16,593 43, 586 82, 63€ 93,106 
UPATIGENCI Las be, Wek Ee Mae UE Ee aera 15,767,851) 18,460,625] 19,151,699} 23,992,322) 26,473,732 
Hrench Atma. 008 Weal oe ete 404, 162 184,701 8,501 10,971 142,331 

Brene:West-Indies: 2. tir. Pelee ae = 242 1,169 2,534 - 
St. bierreand. Miquelonteus..e8.s.2enor 30,169 17,450 36,442 73,054 77,560 
Gierimamiyns a ok oP eae ere 5,382, 506 6,787, 611 9,986,763] 15,030,138} 17,055,798 
(GHCC COS epee 5 oh cite aes Eee eae 507,916 433,442 334, 909 329,031 254,134 
Gistemsla tes lei ye eee 324, 843 234,744 256, 523 182, 866 93,390 
Hiaivytianiteagers coterie re a eee 161, 250 12,019 130, 162 373,479 198, 206 
Fron Gurahecct wig. és ccs soe ee 12,381 524, 543 582, 153 927, 108 622, 299 
Ttalyeet evo lactone ackee Serre eee ae 1,849,844 1,930,492 2,597,759 3,444, 062 4,241,802 
EPEC or GREE A ict ys cial Meet secs, Rane te See ter BAC 6,298, 201 6, 985, 056 9,564,074] 11,170,380} 12,505,373 
ESOT GAE 8 Ph cieccienue ne one hoe ae ee 159 12 270 74 2,101 
SueoaSis Via Re, PR Ree ae. ee eee - 386 1,407 6,854 12,041 
IL SttOnia eMart vita) ite wast, oF ae ee. inten, eee - 2,927 400 - 41,043 
NER CO Cote ite cen ee tee ee 2,647,184 2,676,815 3,684, 460 Desi Pa S72 1,174, 087 
IVEOROCCOUP date ok AA ea taka Come 1, 655 9 , 223 7,260 13,215 14,728 
Netherlands ra eos: oo. ee eee oe 5,359, 930 5, 082, 842 6,864,563 7, 693, 668 8,794,049 
DutclaiblestIncies,, Matec Cee eke ae 4,820,024 2,951,820 1,729, 283 857 , 4389 1s 3283 
DutehiGwa nae cewien ed a. Amen ee - - 7,442 = 13,409 
DutehaWestelndiesice.-. oa. eee 829 4,877} = 180, 2€7 495,078 
INGA aaa Geen ete ss paar eae cn oe 16,593 86, $71 78, 665 70,035 2,561 
IN OL PLE adh. He ERORt 1. Looe er eer 698, 547 741, 158 630, 781 911,357 1,064,215 
Ach cl vont een ee eee, ree ee Cee Oy 1,706 2,998 4,410 240 3,200) 
Paracuay's, ohh grt tee et - 26,281 47,735 14,047 130, 406 
Persian ti an entothr) Ree HEI 8 132, 509 157,928 152,980 115, 483 124, 427 
Prue lle RE ic Rea oe 4,038, 668 3,582, 608 5,700, 109 5,893,106 5,216, 402 
Polandand. Danze... ote ener 40,182 35, 644 35, 5€6 43, 875 135, 452 
Porto] Wine Ri aT was ellen SORRY en ole 260,401 327,788 348, 817 471,026 722,279 
AZores anda deird sa. erasse Or aan 89,191 tot 22u 69,946 91,841 130,343 
Portuoucserd tricate).. niece steels ee = = 26,776 - - 
IRGmania vate coe See Re oko eee 1,940 3, 662 2,363 35, 666 46,947 
Iilissial ates wet tae So or gee eye Rt eae 344.770 2,807 7,207 20,336 (Be shy) 
DAaLVACOR. ces. ieee Meee Meck. Eee 94,179 122,062 54, 623 78, 639 23,044 
HAH tOwOOMIngor ee a. teehee oe eee 8,890,060 2,686, 000 6,791,339 6,015,541 2,452,841 
Siang pl MN ARR F i MIR MND oa cus, 46,485 3, 6868 95,731 16,988 42,379 
Spann. ae eee EVE DIELS bens ae 1, 666, 569 1,768, 222 2,085, 850 2 Beno 2,572,150 
Canary [slandstye:n<. ee bee ceaenee 1,133 1,787 916 326 1,964 
SWE ens 0° ee Re eR Sek ke es aaa 1,056,551 1,242,735 1,134,644 1, 648,973 1,862,120 
DwwluZenlan che Ae oh eee ewe nee 8, 420, 673 7,801,575 7,462, 608 9,491,779 8,595, 677 
DSNVA MEST Weel daha te oa, on Ae. SEN Ag Ae aig Sl 5,118 4,749 3,940 13, 268 15,162 
lite enya er are a1 Nok ee ES ee 331,307 298, 788 344, 268 406,114 526,321 
United ws: JSG; |, Sane CE ae ae 229 © 601, 256, 447} 509,780,009) 608,618,542} 687,022,521] 719,436, 237 
Alaska, 2) See bere ak een Sle te 266,995 102,008 OT ka 173,572 171,562 
Hawaii eo et dees eee eae tac aee 153, 136 160,788 251, 253 255,576 309, 753 
PD Dp INES ae te we Se 80 Re eRe i ae 108, 760 126,001 (4,258 178,764 159, 879 
ROrtov1cO wee eae & Ad 8. eee eae 927 1,764 2,82 15, 696 1,490 
Uaucuayh seer ane ee Tee eR ot ee 174, 878 228, 427 69,558 55, 280 80,507 
Veneziclat| ane time. rae Bee | ERE 170,589 175,494 188, 761 190,778 213,538 
@ther foreion countries... poeta ses ae 24, 054 7,006 58,038 91,799 248, 925 
Total, Foreign Countries........... 697,976, 166 601, $44,382 “718, 598, 604 816,823, 967 del 869, 138 
Grand Total Imports.......... 893 5366, 867 796, 932,537 “927, 328, 132 1 1,930,882, 505 1,108,956,466 

Continents. 

Europe—United Kingdom............... 153,586, 690] 157,083,946] 163.731, 210] 163,939,085] 185,895,857 
OthemHurope ss eee a eee 48,185,335} 51,415,319} 59,693,819! 78,090,433} 85,853, 184 
INOntbeAnierican ste. 1, SRE GY: 8 oo ee 639,995,894} 540,912,849) 644,605,333] 721,710,922) 750,041, 288 
SOUGIP AT eriCam BNE’. coh ak kegs eer ere 16,820,196) -20,098,72S| 17,188,318] 19,961,401] 32,290,560 
AIST aed I eels oe De BEDE NY oo Re 30,432,610} 27,454.036) 32,653,015} 31,971,533] 32,428,804 
Oceania © 2 Veet Won. fo ee Mee eee 3,504, 293 4, 626, 959 8,661,140] 12,538,593] 18,351,448 
ASCH: PR ee i ks eT LE 841,849 1,340, 699 795, 897 2, 680, 558 3,995,325 
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20.— Values of Exports of Canadian Produce fron Canada to the British Empire and 
to Foreign Countries in the five fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1924-1928. 


Countries. 


British Em pire. 


United Kingdom........ A, el eee 
Triste eC Stated stn... Bore o ewes eee 


Airica—Britieh Wast.....e0).4b..... 2848 
TLS BOUL. .<Liee. ch eo ns 

P IBTicien West... 2tbe aoc. bas 
Bermuda Pree Be. UREN Pe oe PO eee 
Casdangs ) 02.088 


Other.. 


[Ov aer SMR Ic ai gia) RU 0 
British West Indies—Earkados.......... 
amaica, Are. 4 noe 
Trinidad and Totago 
Ocherss See wo ate. 

eure arnie te ee tee. «3c, TROL Meek ss RE: 
JE ieaic (28 Leer eet cae aE oi NY RR 


inca Mesopotamia). ......68 020.55. Se 

Malta, Cyptus'and Gozo..4)..2 2.455.281. 
Newfoundland. ... RANA AIO TEN a me, 

iia Oke Ree ek eae 

Pes Hes See BS Led ROE yb tore 

Other British countries.:................. 

Total, British Empire.............. 


Foreign Countries. 


Austria Nig Bees Re ee eee PA kee PR 


(EAC SSO SRS sae Re oe 


SFL: heyy SA yn ie eM ehndray civ & tetaky Kites 


abiicocel EYytats ps Ne os ae eee 
ETON UA CMG WA) cc vc Aan. opis o- deeva a ohevelltee 
xtc ten ee A ee re io cave tus cave sluechnerens 


Tue West NOES. oss oo ek oils oS come 


1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 
$ $ $ $ $ 

360,057, 782| 395,843,433] 508,237,560] 446,872,851] 410, 700,005 
A 4,616,375} 4,708,689) 6,057,004) 4,325,251 
33,807 34,969 36,640 38, 638 31,056 
320,939 620, 062 995,022 649,885) 1,238,563 
8,019,853} 9,276,502} 9,078,462) 8,388,731} 8,725,216 
312,618 394,911 587,083 83,868 893,074 
1,424,596} 1,728,926 1,150,803 1,286,770} 1,364,952 
3,120,578] 4,053,131 7,420,708} 9,995,386} 11,042,851 
445,129 453,383 606,688 708 , 096 727,369 
1,280,543) 1,645,682] 3,568,498] 2,460,430) 1,492,373 
1,613 106 239 1,210 4,428 
2,528,960} 2,422,524). 2,256,556} 2,408,677) 2,284,620 
349,471 427,838 504,411 484,712 604,613 
a 7,739 45,445 20,661 118,449 
1,769,811 1,738,442 1,592,570} 1,624,403) 1,836,952 
3,132,042} 3,252,783) 3,976,210| 4,307,751) 4,983,775 
3,447,013] 3,552,516) 3,875,332) 3,840,984) 4,240,751 
2,702,846} 2,307,916) 3,851,248] 3,748,716} 3,861,847 
37,197 597,081 61,269 405,064 23,958 
3,809,977} 1,714,419) 1,885,838] 1,460,274) 2,465,946 
z 25,834 122,257 163,153 289,938 
274,351 322,053 277,861 454,872 349,881 
10,507,963} 12,701,428) 11,277,182) 11,169,991} 11,661,248 
19,923,997}. 12,035,086] 15,411,746} 18,965,881] 14,192,438 
, 269,545 197, 426 271,004 317,367 297,545 
12,735,620} 15,079,451) 16,562,007} 138,538,513} 11,366,550 
63,598 64,405 129,278 ,o21 49,319 
26,520 18, 292 77,389 105,352 104, 408 
436,596,369) 475,132,713) 598,567,995| 540,437, 761| 499,277,376 
7,305,866} 10,322,373} 12,639,706) 13,101,846) 11,085,728 
52,458 106,952 21,536 191,152 288, 782 
17,452,442] 16,639,869) 22,802,741] 21,341,116] 20,781,981 
62,295 72,354 173,698 66,670 117, $54 
2,624,310} 3,417,249) 4,832,391 7,291,479) 4,897,082 
621,208 776,367| 1,409,787; 1,517,901 1,347,528 
12,998,248) 7,838,187) 24,473,446) 138,516,939) 13,432,306 
_ 240, 166 269,678 683,700) 1,349,315 1,732,573 
134, 185 153,627 213,445 198, 946 205,050 
6,776,605} 7,142,406) 8,525,583) 6,827,572) 5,386,679 
94,964 125,121 132,114 476,632 1,459,483 
3,749,799} 4,278,962 6,215,226 5,666,387 6, 390,662 
56,039 85,292 150,079 54,444 124,570 
953,329} 1,063,181 1,340,020} 1,485,823 1,708" 004 
236,226 198,350 86,317 212,164 174,181 
1,754, 279 1,038,009] 1,578,554 1,882,874 1,838, 447 
18,879,097} 10,290,063] 18,952,262] 15,220,232] 9,946,145 
77,491 148, 669 210,603 520, 249 456,912 
63,436 145,334 223,770 234,298 371,511 
1,781,385 1,104,386 487, 895 582,006 1,476,340 
16,153,650) 24,234,685] 30,734,037) 34,411,021) 42,244,217 
6,095,301) 5,369,933) 3,709,798] 6,023,161) 4,282,227 
76, 446 229,153 152,329 218,383 175,917 
401,658 489,596 608,117 393, 799 364,770 
196,450 224,668 1€8,379 117,893 110, 832 
18,501,578} 14,142,975) 12,788,653] 22,815,083) 18,742,516 
26,991,860] 22,046,486] 34,694,862} 29,929,031} 32,957,162 
12,008 18,341 10,667 946, 807 487,360 
66, 616 63,361 105,156 116,325 137,955 
160, 145 939,784 528,765 68,019 125,322 
3,510,397| 2,856,409] 2,990,773} 2,760,686) 2,539,947 
15,030 16,092 125,484 425,550 277,783 
9,488,881) 12,644,245) 23,476,607) 26,374,378] 35,537,951 
1,104,074 1,473,951) 3,881,957} 3,651,511 2,364,334 
108,157 87,411 107,834 107,270 116,414 
29,521 33,605 79,902 142,808 163,249 
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20.— Values of Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to the British Empire and 
to Foreign Countries in the five fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1924-1928—concluded. 


Countries. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 
Foreign Countries—concluded. $ $ $ $ $ 

INI GCS Paclial. seein cele. Setters ohare oie ates 121,984 50,698 46,267 53,976 T2133 
INOE WAS os ate oc, LE Oe ae eee 5, 252, 239 2,091,195 6, 767,887 5,028,104 6,665,770 
PAN ATG sorter Cee occ oe ea aria 206, 648 295,170 483, 449 504,030 1,124,817 
PRB TASUAY: <<. core ee i hic Tee a cee 72 4,111 46,099 58,956 80,756 
IPT SIA iis MER ok CA AL eens 1,206 2,030 17,691 38,203 72,896 
PED: Ae cs sin ee ct ee ee 568, 295 928,796) . 1,226,355 1,406,958 1,285,525 
Polandiand Danziexs. .. eee eee 1,841,980 1,774,056 2,295,215 154,814 455,975 
IPOLtucally {cee ee eee) care ren Dt aes 1,015,496 9,413 IDA 7 1273457 942,210 
Azores and Wiladeira.. eset. eee 302,191 17,185 79,297 180,678 210, 004 
ortuguesesAiriCaie a. oee eee eee 323,015 554,984 811,086 876,114 1,054,816 
RUUI ANIA Se pee ieee at, Nee 12,860 32,882 305,168 465,840 795,953 
FRUSR YA Pad acaba eee adders aenien cL. eae 115,980} 11,669,352 3,788,266 2,407, 206 2,424,071 
Salvator: pace see ese CS Eee Baer ee 81,998 235,949 127,093 141,297 97,232 
SantouDominevour. «1.5 cee ee 298 , 252 362, 849 350, 256 461,120 413,034 
STN eho POP OAD oy, MaRS ha ee). 115,781 162,330 294, 246 317,828 io 
SS DSUUTN ys crs in oe Gin. SR REDD ARE ore ee 794, 720 178, 096 832,547 543,022 609, 653 
Gandry Talandsew iy... 1 saeeeton sere 66,052 66,775 78,581 185, 840 131,058 
SW CNM. «sched. Aa eatin ee ee ea Ee 3,716,608 3,906,572 3,542, 709 3,415, 805 4,612,342 
Switzerland sass Sees. Vets hae eee 1,289,581 745,174 1,218,616 594,179 498 ,270 
SV DLAs eee ea ee eee fee a 21,136 46,088 47,586 113.134 158, 742 
PUT K GY: ie SR, 0 Sie a, Je Ee 169, 804 3D,202 110,597 39,137 62,640 
UnitedsS tates ees... wc. seen wae. eee 430,707,544] 417,417,144] 474,987,367) 466,422,789) 478,006,114 
Alaska, A«timakr ssh Caer eee Tee 306, 294 226,202 270, 250 249,214 311,434 
ER QW ALT ces tueee Ne ts goatee Neen ann 183,18& 23,931 11,785 38,027 79,369 
DT PPI 6 Sars fee ase METRE hla A 300, 832 318,668 172,630 230,647 22,404 
IPODtOtRICO Le ete ie tee ee ne ee 692,666 683,915 866, €88 914,957 817,594 
Ober Cee po. eS eemeRneLAn Om wen fA 460,365 859, 206 1,910, 269 2,784,391 1,626,003 
AUG eV AUK) ENE on nav ce Ce ax ER ta 872,799 1,065,253 1,483,333 2, 293,876 1,497,544 
@Otherioreien Countess ase eee 131, 09& 86, 240 178, 496 286,376 Hlomioo 
Total, Foreign Countries........... 608,754,687) 593,934,640) 716,787,796) 711,719,745) 728,930,230 


Grand Total, Canadian Exports. . . |i,045,351,056|1,069,067,353|1,315,355,791 |1,252,157,506 |1,228,207,606 


Continents. 
Europe—United Kingdom............... 360,057,782! 395,843,433] 508,237,560} 446,872,851] 410, 700,005 
Other Pnrope ster ee eee 107,568,113) 116,119,915) 140,332,622] 155,929,919} 164,093,063 
NorthrAmericagee....4. Seer en) ee 468,514,706] 457,071,808] 516,335,328) 506,191,821) 519,075,886 
SoutheAnm erica assess cocci eT ohne te. 15,655,120! 20,605,784) 27,404,422) 32,948,780] 27,415,478 
A Siar tel PRE SEA es DOE aes Pe a 49,970,755| 39,540,148] 77,145,683) 63,481,649] 65,753,613 
Oceania... ies v eee eee ee ki ee 33,488,851] 27,721,991} 32,560,928] 33,199,782] 26,267,385 


209 eee ee a he CS SA 10,100,729} 12,164,274) 13,339,248} 13,532,704} 14,902,176 
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21.—Value of Merchandise imported into and exported from Canada through the 
United States during the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1927 and 1928. 


Merchandise imported Merchandise exported 
through United States. through United States. 
Countries whence imported and to which 
exported. = 
1927. 1928. 1927. 1928. 
$ $ $ $ 
Witte Cn pd Oni 85 & cet ric bores peels» 728, 001 773,694] 216,313,069] 201,784,594 
[AS Rea ERS ood Sa i tile SR ee - 381,099 4,589,369 4,054,737 
ES GRIN er cert, Sree fayette ie sneyare aig Dita ceteuas 5,368 5,041 223 , 440 248,740 
PSUS VALLI CMM Etiey. A wnt eens «cose coe PRRs ep 138, 187 58,726 3,046,024 4,581,170 
IST UUISINVETICL IS pres ais anc ARR SA tots shee os 934,877 167, 666 6,868, 595 9,388,869 
Bibi hallastilnclies so-17 ee cc ok eee. 1,851,219 1, 403, 798 PHA at) We 2,040,476 
AST Gist Ge IATIS vee loi y ARO AMOR ice vise as - - 345,086 227, 898 
ISTItISOEWESURNCIOS Hees SAU: ac aisle elec ese 418,048 14,764 2,654,595 2,895,397 
is Wore] CUT C3 ceae hap rma tn. paar Laue te ne oval 1,995 31,849 85,529 
PTE ERE OER, icc cial eatcotns ode be begals 2,384 520 163, 153 288, 318 
LY KATES satya Sap. geaeaeteeicemrs es ne <a are ae eae - = 324,520 334, 802 
BNO wre OMlani Clee et ces ee) ABN. SY iccswce.cidisnnall pete 421,785 165,706 1, 731,055 2,085,525 
Total, British Empire!.......... 4,560,541 3,014,701} 239,862,232] 228,546,967 
SAT POR GINA tiers ae ae cry 5c eo ose cls eae. 861,599 1,685,046 10, 840,301 8,449, 860 
JEVeI riot) 08 ek eM 2) es ky 93, 831 16, 953 686, 099 711,014 
IBY US VAl Se, R02 0s yk eR 8A 1,074, 158 1, 282,565 5,975, 657 4,359, 538 
Central American States 2...............2.--- 38, 873 36,099 550, 913 557,441 
(Cho EN Sa 2) 8 oe Ee ee eee 11,044 180 1,467, 466 1,287,774 
‘CLOG Seas 5 ars AR Se See Se me 486, 428 781, 627 861,472 1,138,546 
ONT VIA Pei ea OR Il Cie ah old Seed Bailes on 302, 786 340,367 1,069,700 947, 739 
CHG OR Cne Es soa 8 Se > ee Gan ieee 6S a 1,374,530 940, 002 2,811,775 2,206, 087 
KEZECNOMOV AIAG 6 6 clo tH bos tis a we end 45, 268 21,526 314, 298 689, 000 
MONA Peet es ss db AR eeleield oe ede asa 16.401 4,489 3,020, 107 3,337,449 
WuLenmtvdstindtes..; 5.6 seth ccs pao inte ss 356, 655 344, 032 3,594,028 2,256,528 
OT D tee Seat ols Aid 5 CCT Re ee RE oe ee 22,937 - 1,342,993 1,732,924 
PRAT AC. ents sake od eta ds, VS wh Aa a 3,220 ~ 1, 148, 458 1,235,915 
HTON CMU GSLOLN CIOS csc yertinc tow Wik s!elacteres lebekews ¢ - ~ 102,393 142,441 
LEP RET CDE S lt eM Ais eee Gc) ae Sid 2 270,312 173 , 245 2,953,524 1, 702, 180 
ENC UPANTIGH Seek oteccs AIR Wee & Morse GRO ss - 1, 738 184, 723 187, 75€ 
(COETIAT NE 82 5. Se et ee aR OO es 331, 655 434, 636 6,451, 620 4,814, 737 
Greece...... iho ARR es ee NT, thes ee 11, 175 60, 297 3,080, 423 2,086, 605 
SRG Me) Ss en 1 oe a ee Sa See = 4,597 372, 862 353, 140 
Lila iy SS ae So Sk See, oe ae eee Ge ee 342,273 556,219 1,356,114 1,211, 747 
LESS ees oc 8 eS SRE 6 Reo 0 8 56, 286 74, 026 2, 264,227 1,595,841 
VERA ie te. traces gansta Nes ote xe Soe Ries ee oe 308,370 291, 122 2, 634, 222 2,470,120 
DN OLOOLIANC Stay 2eas.. bo. sade oo.) SORES. 579, 412 391,218 3,541,918 4,671,718 
INGQUNVIELN tM GPE Pe ile. hoes ton vine. Ale eee oe 7,103 44,298 1, 734,347 2,019,404 
IMI tree eat. cc ils Aaa ites « «cee eas. - 1,853 475,103 1,091,836 
iP ER ae Petre A ee ate ae en ae . €21 2,036 806, 691 879, 927 
MOMNGIAN OANA hs SoM cstelonn cites eee « 3,902 18,436 96,419 326, 934 
PLOULOPEICO See ey trent cs INS Bias anare Sed te ols 9,144 1,145 478, 059 413,386 
PRCSTAGALSE CA eM ie oye ssh ¢ MEPS cheb aclons Se ie os 32,512 38, 238 28, 097 37,548 
RORGURUCSONAITICAY «in. hue ane. wae s oR ERO» - - 531, 606 591,375 
LESTEOTTE TY te: pe A? sO oe oe 22,398 15,960 455, 698 778, 762 
RUSSIA 4.07). aL SR |: 1 oR 5 aes Ss ‘ - - 1,479,535 1,466, 668 
PAHLOPOOMINEO seers, «chs Ack icks slew oe Peete: 295, 408 934 450,581 369, 157 
PSNI |. eat 8 © tea en ee ey re Le = - 314, 227 114, 788 
SYOD I O82 Aa es a ine ed 504, 528 444,907 465,501 439,418 
Shao (i Were 58 Wk Se Ae a a Cs UE a 57,511 93, 467 1,133,066 1, 182, 834 
RVAUZEL LAT Clee Mts. o-. Ata o%.o. +. « A 46, 240 262,774 275, 643 315, 806 
COTTE EN BR Sn 8 SRN Bee a ee 227,612 267,275 87,705 62, 640 
Wrnguay.... 2... Pi ais, < Pear ssa es. c ABNER ots 172 27,148 871,269 1, 265, 853 
WEES DCIS. 5 Se A 0 <  & Oe OS 195, 762 158,979 D2 2k ae 1,389, 146 
Total Foreign Countries!....... 8,200, 678 9,102,893 70,422, 646 63, 060, 434 
GrandTotale 5. . 2... 12, 761,220 12,117,594] 310,284,878) 291,607,401 


1 Includes other countries not specified. 
2 Costa Rica, Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua and Salvador. 
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22.—_Import and Export Trade of Canada with Bermuda, Mexico and Newfoundland, 


years ended Mar. 31, 1927 and 1928.1 


! Wigures for 1928 are subject to revision. 


2 Totals include other items not specified. 


Bermuda. Mexico. Newfoundland. 
Articles. (ee — —— 
1927. 1928. 1927. 1928. 1927. 1928. 
Imports for Consumption. 
Vegetables, fresh....... $ 39,310 24,789 97,558 183 , 979 9 101 
Rice, uncleaned........ ewt. - - 71,001 69,360 - - 
g - ~ 271, 829 199,053 - = 
Coffee, green. ...:.0...: lb. - - 875, 283 856,584 - - 
$ = - 244, 804 233,779 ~ - 
Fishery products...... $ - - - 3, 289 620, 285 861, 646 
Furs, undressed........ §$ = - - = 66, 052 150, 600 
Fish, seal and whale oil gal. - - ~ - 254, 443 195, 125 
$ = ~ - - 166,539 174,495 
LT ONVOL Cale vc AOR ton - - - - 422,777 427, 682 
$ = = = = 422,806 427,720 
Petroleum, crude....... gal. - - 25, 824,400 5,392, 920 - = 
$ - - 883 , 467 221,816 - - 
Fuel oil for ships’ stores gal. - ~ = 4,981,306 = = 
- = - 249,018 - _ 
Total Imports?... ¢ 112,185 53,642; 2,372,972; 1,174,087 1,868,601! 2,097,525 
Exports (Canadian). 
Apples, fresh........... br. 2,204 1eD8b 454 - 11,797 14,565 
$ 10, 203 §,351 1,500 = 45 , 287 59, 238 
POtATORS eat eee bush 33, 646 50, 209 = - 47,550 116,530 
$ 41,671 51,375 = = 36,014 81,227 
ats Hs SORE Ab s.r’ bush 229,135 240, 292 = = 626,979 549,385 
g 141,517 172,044 = 5 360, 650 360, 064 
Flour of wheat......... brl. 15,393 12,969 5,903 2,500 318,532 341,543 
$ 118,201 98, 904 38,479 16, 194 2,478,470 2,612,594 
Sugar and its products. § 121, 600 73, 664 84 - 1,061, 784 1,084,309 
Rubber manufactures... § 6, 207 3,579 169, 560 56, 240 Us Wee 288, 643 
TERY OSS: 5 cose at ton 2,624 2,426 - - 8,439 7,578 
$ 38,064 30,173 - 106,131 91,661 
Cattle eee S No. 24 is - = 2,790 3,000 
$ 3, 234 740 - - 173, 103 170,924 
Meatss 2.5 ene eee $ 214,330 236, 820 = = 561,172 567, 002 
Butter sty ds: te seer cwt. 3,018 2,671 - - 4, 635 4,332 
$ 108,347 101,537 - - 168, 080 165,396 
Cheese 4. 1.5 teeteees, Cwt 1,764 1,887 = = 4, 698 4,9 
$ 37,067 42,320 a - 88, 895 103,349 
Milk, condensed evap- 
orate... dae R Saye cewt. 2,181 4,148 1,018 387 9,702 10,163 
$ 26, 039 Hlelod 14, 100 5,100 106,382 113,796 
Hogs a eee Leis ae oe doz. 4,170 60 = a 195, 671 136,725 
$ 1,741 28 = = 78,556 56, 222 
Cotton manufactures... $ 510 2,055 3,281 1,295 95, 808 127,521 
Wool clothing.......... ‘ 2,593 6,461 8 48 166,344 164, 616 
Felt manufactures...... - ~ 18,079 29,219 74,316 57,543 
Wood, unmfd.  (inel. 
himiber).... Wie. Ligh: 56, 612 67,706 32,534 1,470 114, 046 120, 683 
Furniture of wood...... $ LOM 21,588 860 - 77,433 60, 330 
Paper.and manufactures $ 8,058 9,136 64, 926 45, 804 175, 029 181, 734 
Rails, iron or steel..... ton - = - - 57 15,497 
; $ = - ~ = PIAS 568, 011 
Machinery... esi. eee.. $ 2,376 1,288 23,116 11,310 222,426 54,838 
Automobiles........... No. - - 95 90 85 42 
Le $ = ~ 76, 187 82,613 28, 903 14,486 
Aluminium AS ROR aa $ = 315 121, 949 115,410 2,654 2,881 
Electric apparatus..... $ 976 757 76,116 68, 582 89,594 59, 504 
CORR 5.6 see ton 618 346 8,429 = 295,576 271, 293 
$ 5,023 2,779 69, 960 - 1,584, 763 1,417,374 
Petroleum and products $ - 1,449 1,034 - 442, €73 570,331 
Gormlent.;. teehee ae ewt 26, 886 21,825 19,740 24,020 162, 930 179,921 
, 10,691 9,426 8, 611 6, 634 89, 853 59,009 
Explosives, all kinds... $ = - = = 118, 681 172,961 
Paints, varnish, etc.... $ 3,829 6,041 5,149 5, 854 70, 823 62,455 
Calcium carbide....... ewt. - = 61, 671 60, 226 1,080). 640 
, $ - - 210,105 203, 964 4,050 2,407 
Baking powder......... ewt 15 € - - 3,524 3, 842 
‘ 397 122 - - 91,427 98,304 
Soda and compounds.. ewt - 2 208, 468 225, 657 402 351 
- 8 1,343,778 1,457,038 1,855 1,906 
Total Exports aso = Se eee SS 
(Canadian)?..... $ 1,286,778 1,364,952) 2,760,686! 2,539,947| 11,169,991! 11,661,248 
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23.—Import and Export Trade of Canada with Barbados, Cuba and Santo Domingo, 
years ended Mar. 31, 1927 and 1928.1 


Articles. 


Imports for Consump- 
tion. 


IMOISSSES. schwdds. cs 58 vcs gal. 


Sugar not above No. 16, 
HOSS e crinent RNS Thee esa wie cwt 


7: 


Sugar above No. 16, 
igs 


Deore ated elt oes's cwt. 
$ 
ERA GRA ee eee iron a aferctare' gal. 
$ 
Tobacco, unmanufac- 
HG, O che at + lb. 
$ 
(COCGE Cane ath ee lb. 
$ 


Total Imports?...... $ 


Exports (Canadian). 


MIOUEtOCH Ns. cee e sos bush. 
OFC hes ae Sa ee bush 
Witeat: flour... cs... .% i. 
Sugar and its products. ; 

WIRISKOY. Gace aacce sss. gal. 
WMINCAKES. c..0 csi fe esos aL 


Rubber manufactures.. $ 


Fish, dried, smoked, 
MECC a: Hatake neon © 


Salmon, canned........ cwt. 
USAR aScsrants ed sea 3s $ 

BUGUOL eos ne tciharee oes cwt. 
WHECKE ade tess 05. de 
Milk, condensed....... tee 


$ 
Planks and boards..... M tt. 
$ 


Miningles?- seseeea ee. s M 
$ 
LEU eee ee $ 
Staves and headings... $ 
Newsprint paper....... cwt. |: 
Automobiles........... as 
Copper wire and cable. $ 
Electric apparatus...... $ 
Ammonium sulphate... cwt. 
Calcium carbide....... cwt. 
. $ 
Stationery, n.o.p....... $ 


Total Exports (Cana- 
“DER $ 


Cuba. 


1927. 


238,602 


20,931 


2,437,052 
6,182,413 


180,473 
685,645 
3,786 
32,973 


1,110,238 
946, 864 
15,301 
115,074 


8,076,575 


1928. 


49,826 
4,037 


1,099,987 
3,241,452 


263,017 
1,093,985 
9,150 
93,119 


1,169,789 
942,750 
16, 702 
124,568 


5,587,171 


Santo Domingo. 


1927. 


2,377,945 
6,015,073 


1928. 


871,094 
2,452,627 


FU alee} 


Barbados. 
1927. 1928. 

4,466,891 4,758,424 
1,658, 826 2,100,982 
667, 120 1,124,963 
2,082,923 4,095,710 
2,169 790 
TAOae 4,043 
- il 
- 125 
3,791,394 6,215, 804 
1,919 7,030 
1,745 6,664 
160,790 218,612 
83,650 136,933 
57,856 62,369 
402,059 416,982 
66,434 74,179 
12 38 
536 183 
60,167 78,273 
139, 649 178,435 
73,894 91,558 
524 35 
7,434 57a 
55,128 109,508 
1,973 ,170 
27,159 15,147 
69,233 66,162 
667 664 
28,121 31,167 
778 999 
18,826 26,068 
1,163 1,868 
15,158 26,082 
5,620 6,038 
160,678 169, 709 
21,875 24,037 
42,963 63,867 
71,237 61,154 
30,940 27,640 
387 634 
1,691 PPA ES) 
112 129 
56,212 70,993 
3,437 6,138 
32,409 19,533 
85,901 41,099 
100 30 
375 104 
4,071 4,033 
1,624,403) 1,836,952 


1,915,817 
2,855, 253 
7,412 
4,304 
107,176 
773,428 
1,598 
57,167 
286,062 


23,368 
5,159 
54,990 


867,823 
2,487 
24,304 


339 
5,088 
26,653 
306, 274 


5,556 
154,384 


6,827,572 


2,390,756 


7,044 
37, 750 


13,582 
5,62] 
58,970 


834,592 


5,386,679 


461,120 


413,034 


1 Figures for 1928 are subject to revision.. 
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EXTERNAL TRADE 


24.—Import and Export Trade of Canada with Jamaica, Trinidad and Tobago and 


other British West Indies, years ended Mar. 31, 1927 and 1928.1 


: Trinidad and Other 
Articles. Jamaica. Tobago. British West Indies. 
1927. 1928. 1927. 1928. 1927. 1928. 
Imports for Consumption. 
Bananas eee ee bunch 38,597 43) 388 - = 1 4 
$ 40,091 39,450 - - 6 2 
Grapesirulteeeer vocoene lb. 746,599 436,441 630 8,480 13,799 8,540 
$ 30,907 15,092 18 385 570 457 
Cocoanuts, eee. No. 3,452,180} 4,722,300 1,097, 705 805,075 473,550 274,760 
$ 76,367 103,197 Dla) 20,053 8,346 6,310 
Molasses sate: meter ae gal. - - 34,920 10, 402 487,185 307,441 
- - 9,211 3,773 103,614 101,715 
Sugar not above No. 16, 
DES He Behe ee cwt. 817,906 881,155 821,179 405,417 557,042 732,863 
$ 2,676,366] 3,308,515] 2,564,746 1,561,314 1,903,867} 2,936,023 
Cocoa beans, not roast- 
CdR Ok AOR cwt. 6, 760 15,831 10,549 31,451 4,800 1S5y2tt 
$ Tiel 236,346 141,835 478,279 67,495 219,462 
Coffee, green...-.....:. lb. 7,654,155 7,181,853 228,900 43,040 37,587 2,000 
$ 1,589,564 1,477,114 44,953 8,577 7,679 _ 389 
SPICES: «seem ee 56,480 65,666 - 416 151, 226 62,418 
ARI PES pre eanert tee gal. 37,942 33,793 - 81 146 175 
$ 143 , 087 169, 709 - 304 654 724 
Total Imports...... $ 4,759,563] 5,481,308] 2,821,485) 2,099,201) 2,486,091 3,552,999 
Exports (Canadian). 
IROtATOES... Feet nee bush. 18,577 22,541 12,685 42,154 DS ig: 6, 239 
$ 28,482 22,909 13,587 40,355 Sardkal 6,723 
Oats <!, Amer ee ee bush 55,599 64,956 120,780 192,474 Some 26,514 
33,170 44,597 67,778 127,933 23,960 18,692 
Hlour ot wheatess..4.s. brl 251,430 286,592 279,545 281,129 151,199 177,562 
1,712,665 1,856, 707 1,925,943 1,827,335 1,058,534 1,162,183 
Biscuits and bread..... ewt 2,299 1,471 1,039 1,195 1,364 1,146 
22,634 14,598 14,597 18,305 20,490 17,690 
Sugar, all kinds, n.o.p..cwt. 15,669 22,030 24,556 40,352 17,405 19,107 
$ 86,524 133,685 137,489 230,458 107,582 115,704 
Winiskev.e ey nent Sa gal. 1,430 1,833 Siri e208 326,204 318,756 
$ 8,455 7,500 iL 7B 5,053 1,617,519 1,518,647 
Cilcakess, nies. se ewe: .192 25 46,325 38,508 11,881 14,280 
390 YS 103 , 702 90,614 27,944 33,682 
Rubber manufactures... § 338,592 427,843 208 , 027 259; 149 105,724 114,590 
Fish, dried, salted,ete. $ 766; 303 708, 920 365,970 393,465 123,197 130,193 
iis hi cannhedeeeade so. e $ 85,270 113,984 58,043 90,530 18,975 21,388 
MGatSHL. pet oe aS 7,907 60,574 97,529 89,976 37,139 25,393 
JSST es Pabemeet 5 2 tenes ieee cwt. 3,105 3,258 1,467] 2,269 yy 1,528 
$ 137,876 141,152 60, 923 94,479 56,644 65,070 
Gheese:.|" Weer cwt. I2o2 3,388 1,795 2,671 1,007 E235 
$ 31,175 82,482 43,082 64,27] 24,255 31,642 
Milk, condensed....... ewt. 25,098 I BS) 6,170 6,830 2,865 Syd Be 
$ 340,005 219,111 79,775 90,934 29,025 32,328 
Lard and lard com- 
POUNCE lene | Ae eC wiU, 2,328 2,296 6, 660 9,556 1518 965 
$ 29,485 29,746 84, 87 110,495 20, 856 14,750 
Planks and koards.....M ft. Dilee 3,208 2,877 3,497 4, 09% 4,145 
$ 45 324 68,190 £0,327 95,596 131,346 154,214 
Paperand manufactures § 69,523 59,631 8,295 19,07€ 6, 70° 59759 
Rolling mill products... $ Terai 152,510 68e 2,908 5,92 a0 
Nails, all kinds........ cwt. 5,590 10,043 6,425 7,027 4, 0G 8,079 
$ 22,027 38,082 17,394 19,508 17, 89¢ 23.362 
Automobiles........... No. 36] 787 Bye 334 107 118 
$ 176,572 391,571 163 ,33¢ 159, 23° 48 465 55,170 
Electric apparatus...... $ 1,430 78¢ 1,107 30,03: 2032 1,214 
@ement:....,.ceoe ee. Cre 50, 760 BYR 58,46¢ 35,346 32, 3s 49,452 
$ asia: 14,562 18, 36¢ 12,548 10,597 19,540 
Medicinal preparations. $ 22,513 24,038 ES ey 28 ,'73¢ 10, Ov 11,169 
SOYEN OM Abe Oh Bed Meeweld cates ll 36,384 47,417 322, 92¢ 374,80 59,737 66,768 
i $ 10,176 13,374 26,544 30,228 13026 hore 
Total Exports (Cana- : —— sw | eee 
dliam)250 5°) 5 ee 4,307,751) 4,983,775) 3,840,984) 4,240,751 3,748,716; 3,861,847 


1 Figures for 1928 are subject to revision. 


2 Totals include other items not specified. 
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25.—_Import and Export Trade of Canada with Argentina, Brazil and British 
Guiana, years ended Mar. 31, 1927 and 1928.1 


Articles. 


Imports for Consumption. 


BPA Wee Mesias a «a0 bush 
Sugar, not above No. 16, 
YDS SS dicks Shc Cen éwt. 
Coffee, PTOOUTE ee be <i5' Ib. 
MES cits ar ea bush, 


pons aang 
Lard compound........ ib. 
PESTS ROR UE Oe ithe cho ceonierei ib. 
Oak, quebracho and 
similar extracts...... i 
Total Imports 2... $ 
ch een : ate mes 
PRS Mic, io ody ARIS «+s bush 
Whos. 2eipigls. cu! bush 
Flour of wheat......... brl 
PUMA Berea s hicate Pi «0s bush 


$ 
Rubber manufactures.. $ 
Fish, dried, salted, etc. §$ 
Hish-tanned......2::... $ 


SB LOT ors 22 brie s\d sree e cwt. 
MOMAOBER 5 ois hae ore sao, svi bad 
Milk, condensed........ sag 
Binder twikes.. «sss. ee 


Wood, unmanufactured 
(incl. lumber)........ 
Paper and mirs. of..... $ 
Iron pipe and tubing... $ 

Farm implements and 


MBCHMELY. 6 es. cc < $ 
Sewing machines....... $ 
Automobiles........... No. 

$ 
Automobile parts...... $ 


Other vehicles of iron.. $ 
PAUEMINAUIN: es Ss 3% 

Copper wire and cable. $ 
Lead and mifrs. of...... $ 


ANG BDCILOW = os oo e006 ewt. 

$ 
Electric apparatus...... $ 
REOTONUE oe eee ac oss cewt. 
Containers, p.0.p....... $ 
Musical instruments.... $ 
Total Exports 


(Canadian)?..... $ 


Argentina. 

1927. 1928. 
2,720,417] 7,506,290 
2,268, 894 6, 286, 249 

789, 215° 312,789 

1,477, 836 573,210 

1,101, 654 2,106,931 
166, 612 386, 782 
273 , 363 163, 902 

33, 042 20,034 
323, 648 716, 064 
31, 208 56, 698 
580,544 176, 733 
124, 287 72,545 
11,045,407 6, 750, 230 
443 , 323 314, 793 
5,657,074) 9,849,754 
80,965 49,577 
106, €93) . 16, 805 
2,367,581 2,436,597 
3,144 27,641 
273 253 
Trashy 7, 628 
20, 602 12, 500 
267, 225 137, 500 
226, 854 97, 558}. 

1,584, 969 1,309, 240 
140,175 57,535 

3,893,399} 3,534,894 

1,129,791 1,539,912 

3, 601 1,772 

2,113,070 1, 296,864 

862, 726 125, 215 
6, 697 2, 855 
1,530 8, 227 
2,491 20, 835 
9,522 18, 486 
75,945 99, 483 
12,782 8, 873 
ye At 26,320 
5,813 7,286 
3,530 7,920 
131,638 


88, 942 


—_— 


13,101,846) 11,085,728 


Brazil. 


1927. 


9,329,127) 10,732,120 


1, 964, 875 


11, 200 
500 


1,969, 621 


1,077 
817 
26, 635 


12,050 
795,538 
1, 208 
985, 027 
270,321 
64,215 
60,447 
78,579 
66,724 


83 , 080 
84, 600 
25,009 
13,517 


63,440 


7,291,479 


1928. 


1,871,585 


201,007 


2,088,290 


49, 205 
275, 200 
6,111 
7,400 
1,107,747 
523, 080 


Ne maticn Cegghen Leulonal 


121 
1,435 
55,118 


22,363 
1, 735,, 008 


12, 106 


100,179 
82,720 
24, 265 
13,560 
46,860 


4,897, 082 


British Guiana. 


1927. 


_- 


1,299,475 
4,506,568 


4,582,106 


15,272 
17, 629 
95, 357 
56, 083 


163,314] 


1,127,512 


115,269] 


6,049 
86,370 


85, 769 
7, 663 
268 


2,408, 677 


_———— 


1928. 


1, 654, 826 
5,972,935 


for] 
ee bel et 


LY ia St Sap ta 


6,072,172 


» . » 62,924 
59, 645 
. 130,338 


156, 160 
1,039. 134 


113, 408 


1,573 
30, 080: 
15, 161 
84,713 

1,811 


——. 


2, 284, 620 


1 Figures for 1928 are subject to revision. 2 Totals include other items not specified. 
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26.—Import and Export Trade of Canada with Chile, Peru and Uruguay, years ended 
Mar. 31, 1927 and 1928.1 
Chile. Peru. Uruguay. 
Articles. 
1927 1928. 1927. 1928. 1927. 1928. 
Imports for Consumption. 
Sugar, not above No.16, 
IDES Uiheeties dre tecracd oe cwt. = = 79,297 125,919 = - 
$ = - 173, 104 310,455 - - 
Hides and skins, raw... $ = 4 - - = 72,399 
Meats, canned......... lb. - - ~ - 479,164 60, 463 
- - - - 54,600 8,108 
Petroleum, crude for — gal. - - | 60,468,509] 73,560,589 - ~ 
refining $ - - 5,183,169} 4,297,017 - 
Petroleum, n.o.p., °8235 gal. = - 11,160,890} 14,085,795 - - 
sp. gr. or heavier. $ = - 536, 404 605,577 = - 
Soda nitrate. Aa: o. -. ewt. 203,914 245,837 - - - - 
$ 466, 729 522,458 - - - - 
Total Imports?.... $ 471,424 522,597| 5,893,106) 5,216,402 55,280 80,507 
Exports (Canadian). 
WihGatar. coke ele te bush. = 12 383,591 260,85) - - 
- 28 574,197 377, 902 - ~ 
Sugar, all kinds, n.o.p.. cwt. = ~ - - 349,960 148, 736 
g - - - - 1,838,758 735,291 
Wihiskey deca cee nee gal. 509 612 518 469 1,241 1,250 
$ 2,412 2,329 2,586 1,850 4,990 4,451 
Rubber boots and shoes pair 84,264 211,064 577 615 180, 700 131,085 
$ 55,437 130, 723 753 577 126,163 86, 762 
Rubber viressss. se aes e 178,094 177,872 122,527 72,388 229,137 216,082 
Salmon, canned........ cwt. 17,419 11,536 1,917 3,136 48 = 
$ 160, 402 99,812 18,775 31,757 475 - 
Milk, condensed....... cwt. - 24. 8,197 17,305 - - 
$ _ 300 107,484 232,098 - - 
WN WS kB Rae let a aeauan SS cwt. - - He PGs 6,229 - - 
$ = - 121,441 94,291 - - 
Binder twine. eee see ewt - - - - 2,000 1,500 
- - ~ - 24,000 14,250 
Wood, unmfd. (incl. 
umber) een. tee ee 1,314 1,860 10,778 98 - 18,762 
Wood, manufactured... $ 656 2,280 2,614 3,291 ~ 18,832 
Paper boards .c-o. 6 oe 11,626 19,399 11,403 2,585 3,345 - 
OOKipApeTaeay eee cwt. 461 297 207 348 - - 
$ 5,702 3,391 3,306 4,132 - - 
Newsprint paper....... cewt. - = - - 6,906 2,295 
- - - - Fae HS 7,096 
Wall paper. ce eee ce roll 142,003 359,322 115,348 110,392 5,680 4,102 
12,578 30,476 10,623 12,900 SD 463 
Structural steel........ ton 7,427 : 228 285 - - ~ 
$ 514,873 16,215 22,649 - - - 
Pipe and tubing, iron.. $ 37,856 38, 266 4,333 8,621 3,048 2,424 
Farm implements’ and 
MeacuiIneLyee eee eee 105,525 151,741 1,468 2,105 137,352 85,872 
Sewing machines....... $ = = ~ - 20,382 132,848 
Other machinery....... $ 3,952 1,142 14,506 1,832 671 - 
Automobiles...........No. 392 1,141 220 724 532| 389 
$ 223,310 526,110 118,615 297,010 323,246 246,080 
Automobile parts...... $ 2,689 1,389 238 211 2,101 1,196 
Ghains tee ee ete 3,407 1,591 408 - 2,530 6,123 
Aluminium and mfrs. of $ 10, 421 2,992 1,015 318 - 271 
Lead and mfrs: of...... 17, 298 - 8,221 6,106 - = 
@ementece ss era cwt. ~ - 78, 985 75, 204 - - 
- - 30, 799 20,739 ~ = 
Calcium carbide....... ewt 15,546 18,007 15,634 2,526 901 330 
’ ! 58,969 52,421 59,902 8,629 3,359 1,125 
Containers, n.o.p....... $ - - 9, 648 13,352 50 538 
Musical instruments.... $ 85,308 58,919] © 13,752 14,662 24,776 36, 240 
Total Exports (Cana- 
digi) 2th ee $ 1,517,901| 1,347,528) 1,406,958) 1,285,525} 2,784,391) 1,628,209 


1 Figures for 1928 are subject to revision. 


2 Totals include other items not specified. 


IMPORTS FROM BELGIUM, FRANCE AND GERMANY 
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27.—Import and Export Trade of Canada with Belgium, France and Germany, years 
ended Mar. 31, 1927 and 1928.1 


Articles. 


Imports for Consumption. 
Walnuts, shelled or not. lb. 
$ 


Olime oil, edible.. $ 
Sugar above No. 16D. S. cwt. 
$ 


Wocha putter sscd 504: ; lb. 
$ 

BYSROIe. 2.4 aeoen.s gal. 
$ 


Wines ee ee enars 5. $ 
Essential oils (except lb. 

peppermint).......... $ 
Plants, trees, etc....... $ 
Rubber and mirs. of... $ 
Sceustaen. toes. co ss $ 
Furs, undressed....... $ 
Furs dressed: sess 52... $ 
Hatters’furs, notonskin $ 
Hides and skins, raw... $ 
Gloves of leather...... $ 
GHEBECH enon Hf 
Cotton, crochet and lb. 


knitting Sica... $ 
Cotton faorics, dyed... yd. 


Velveteens (cotton).... va 


Clothing of cotton...... $ 

Lace, net and mirs. of 
(cotton). 

Flax, hemp, jute, mirs.. $ 

Ribt ons of all kinds.. $ 

Velwetse : tah at £. "yd. 


Silk cloth, unfinished, 
tobe dyed sey.cee.:. $ 

Other silk piece goods.. $ 

Silk clothing........... $ 


Worsted tops.......... a 
Woollen yarns.......... 1 
ETC SM ctw ckaari Gotu < oe 


Dress goods, etc., to sq. yd. 
be dyed (wool)....... $ 
etary serges, coat- yd. 


ee ey 


Artificial silk yarns.. lb. 


Artificial silk tops, fab- 
ries and mirs... 4)... 
Sisal orass...: 04s) .2... ewt. 


Plush fabrics, n.o.p..... yd. 


Gloves of textile fabrics $ 
Vegetable parchment lb. 

PAPAL eal $ 
Cigarette paper........ $ 
Bibles, prayer books,etc. $ 


1 Figures for 1928 are subject to revision. 


Belgium. 
1927. 1928. 

1,925 ~ 
482 - 
2,158,105} 2,490,374 
149,055 172, 669 
287,020 202,941 
516,341 415,572 
45,476 43,979 
156,286 172,381 
174 220 

736 1,640 

aa 7,192 

63, 767 61,338 
105 7,298 
3,336 9,585 
22,750 31,554 
10,412 2,761 
401,181 552,367 
109, 112 128,831 
579 80 

494 236 
267,281 276, 293 
123,381 139,077 
6,177 24,008 
5,659 22,714 
63,956 76,382 
7,130 15,536 
183,414 106,028 
1,379 4,969 
39,988 48,688 
39,138 51,945 
21,676 30, 694 
62,295 74,629 
59,368 72,4382 
47,141 63,020 
29,639 21,856 
42,463 34, 700 
734 143 
282 560 
10,156 65,378 
4,777 25,185 
19,553 17,683 
19,348 16,606 
128,136 174,274 
195,367 214,324 
23,403 47,189 
61, 791 26,827 
630,324 248,453 
20,881 35,027 
18,027 30,732 
6,323 4,173 
142,170 380, 751 
15,401 33,072 
73,533 61,075 


France. 


1927. 


1,707,672 
483,591 
676,286 
112,744 

29,934 
55, 709 
126,929 


ike 042, 870 


14,313 
444,922 
256, 194 

78,194 
113,001 
287,713 
619, 740 
346,403 
152,545 
140,564 
153, 469 


291,361 

81,530 
490,477 
492,141 
528,071 


266,252 
3, 023, 839 
1,471,971 

277,675 

257,879 

151,843 

207, 642 

111,501 

180,963 
2,041, 108 

927, 849 
1,339,460 
1,651,155 

26,142 
37,608 


365, 787 


50, 646 
65, 785 
160, 469 
372,566 
45,982 
266,952 
46,872 


1928. 


2,699,551 
754, 960 
1,064,931 
150,597 
6, 750 

14, 848 
166, 228 


287,719 
2,120,599 
40,062 
254,452 
2,084, 482 
37,989 
131,653 
65,474 
26,254 
39,791 
190,351 
1,024, 196 
932 
110,460 
483,985 
232,122 
71, 157 
76,860 


175,410} 


632,678 
335, 820 
233,168 
240,944 
118,556 


299, 629 

75,011 
336, 916 
533,558 
550,731 


452,970 
2,400, 233 
1, 223, 788 

204,210 

209,970 

140, 241 

180,068 

177,968 

302, 923 
1,690,218 

670,170 
1,530, 784 
1,745,556 

55, 044 
54,969 


525, 964 


63,896 
82,482 
135,746 
347,779 
36,852 
268, 123 
59,390 


Germany. 
1927. 1928. 

- 154 

- 41 
7,359 3,366 
12,309 7,489 
50 - 

192 - 

10, 634 423,182 
2,898 149,116 

9 27 

4] 50 

3 te 

16 - 
4,012 29,917 
23,503 43,212 
31,662 22,462 
40, 706 60, 792 
90,365 126,279 
48,767 35,758 
21,738 439,467 
56,618 82,949 
147, 909 91,468 
148, 666 63,460 
36, 729 56,651 
- 2 

- 1 
111,200 179, 403 
56, 702 93,940 
21,116 17, 294 
18,100 21,051 
35, 847 58, 234 
81,444 89,416 
53, 743 64,259 
92,778 63,267 
28, 850 41,065 
71,901 88,012 
299 = 
184, 734 304, 564 
60,301 77,147 
14, 466 7,552 
13,064 6,410 
776 503 

879 641 
34,115 71,865 
24, 843 75,073 
- 3,705 
228,218 385,637 
283,399 451,846 
198,024 323,963 
212,467 291,126 
206,570 247,653 
555 

- 5,581 
49,253 226, 662 
89,315 295,072 
558,276 719,225 
2,308 31,994 
237 4,203 

- 115 
8,181 12,224 
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27.—Import and Export Trade of Canada with Belgium, France and Germany, years 
ended Mar. 31, 1927 and 1928!—continued. 


Belgium. France.. Germany. 
Articles. a S| 
1927. 1928. 1927. 1928. 1927. 1928. 
Imports for Consumption 
—concluded. 
Books, printed matter, 

CO) ORE RA Aieaks Be ee 51,071 35,870 204,118 234,344 110,599 125,116 
Tron pigs, ingots, etc... $ 110, 628 131,315 108,517 100,376 9,760 15,792 
Tron,rolled,in bars,n.o.p. cwt. 468,197 358,851 5,972 3,840 10, 739 25, 830 

643,997 433,911 8,956 4,770 16,855 oleae 
Wire rods... .luersts... cwt. 321, 729 598,656 76, 780 57,183 336, 838 13,254 
$ 425,446 735,298 107,065 71,414 425,785 17670 
Rolling mill prod.,other $ 605, 700 719,628 174,016 124,349 169,048 83,448 
Pen knives, jack-knives. $ 1,393 4,635 4,337 2,923 226,873 196,941 
Scissors and shears..... $ 767 1,336 5,746 De WeS3 126,029 107,348 
Machinery. 2/260... $ 34,439 56, 642 58,833 70,392 576,872 587,734 
Tools, handimplements $ 474 5,844 18,156 8,808 241,067 258,670 
Aluminium and mirs.of $ 1,325 9,255 18,342 50,668 72,438 190,947 
Brass and mfrs. of...... $: - 4,872 abel 94,173 120,107 93,219 113,264 
Nickel and mfrs. of.... $ 65 2,624 26,858 25,588 5b, 122 154,378 
Zinc sheets and plates.. lb. 1,772,638] 2,078,764 - = 6, 750 - 
$ Waler Sl 153,621 - ~ 612 - 
Clocks and watches... $ 213 499 53,679 38,665 394,125 516,019 . 
Tableware of china, ete. $, 848 11,936 176,625 288,947 436,153 515,283 
Glass carboys, bottles. $: 204 831 21,186 25,475 117,719 119,369 
Glass tableware.. $, 93,357 98,063 12,781 20, 742 40,375 42,154 
Common window glass. sq.ft} 36,800,146] 40,938,169 9,997 31,673 97,653 IS 1S O17; 
$ 991,949 1,034,559 2,244 2,741 10, 294 15,965 
oot eae not over 7sq. ft. 1,426,821 1,130,546 61,499 41,066 457,781 83,798 
SA a PS 537,854 292,951 22,833 12,537 183,098 22,927 
Plate Be 7 to25sq.sq. ft 308, 765 226,136 19,878 1,967] 54,731 10,976 
RA oc Oe Ie, $. | 146,597 72,763 9,288 1,058 28,536 Aelia 
Plate glass ,n.o.p. Meee ite 458,366 293, 290 28, 243 818 55,482 2,490 

bevelled or bent.. $ 238,914 108,275 13,737 421 27,898 1,362 
Diamonds, unset....... $ 1,016,761 1,025,091 8,602 21,902 2,100 26,678 
Celluloid, sheets, blocks. $ - 14,733 27,864 28,559 170,470 183,109 
Drugs and medicinal eS 

preparations... $ 8,893 8,643 327,196 401,843 118,772 134, 423 
Dyes, aniline, soluble. lb. 3,145 2,807 162,371 35, 820 814, 148 799,378 

Poot 1,781 88,618 14,758 588,937 508,278 
Potash, muriate of, cwt. 5,710 20,878 2,300 - 220,514 210,820 — 

Crude... se Rees: b 12,540 37,487 4,064 - 311,590 373,044 

TistGhopone. eee ee. os lb. 85,120 79,354 - = 3,098,605) 2,696,038 
$ 3, 794 3,140 - - 115,129 102,670 
Zinenwhitey. eer lb. 653, 761 1,000, 711 16,068 19,006 149, 246 378, 649 
: $ 55,374 65,114 129 1,835 11,286 20,564 
Pertumery, .. 00a... $ 124 900 301,307 388, 882 21,477 28,556 
SOAD i ee Peeters § 12 337 136,848 126,335 5,036 Ono 
Ammonia, nitrate of... lb. = - = = 2,536,339 1,414, 246 
$ - - - 114,596 54,152 
Copper sulphate........ lb. 537,317 - - = 805,705} 2,530,870 
_- $ 24,960 ~ - - 36,215 120, 444 

Cream of tartar........ lb. 3,058 - 623,344 429, 323 64,452 - 

; ; $ 434 = 95,125 76,781 10,027 = 

Ethylene glycol........ lb. = - = - - 1,364,888 

; - - - - 284, 631 
Glycerine for explosives lb. - - - - 793,955} 1,005,632 
§ = - - - 165,869 200,539 
IOUS Mere eet eee $ 145 343 5,799 6, 726 165,391 160,713 
TOYS. Se). cece ee, $ 2,343 4,307 36, 890 37,141 647,009 698, 842 
Combs oi. Mes eee $ . 385 524 DAR aie aie! 92,474 122,175 
Jewellery... : heeeee: $ 1,036 320 80,536 98,521 117,726 139,788 
Pocketbooks, ete....... $ 805 2,266 116,470 153,877 60,215 108,396 
Tobacco pipes, cigar 

holders, ete..5...0... - 402 319,471 322,356 32,514 38, 960 
Mineral Watera... 214 $ 255 349 LIM be 117, 708 5, 606 8,616 
Musical instruments.... $ 1,529 2,728 48,484 42,037 244, 694 268,501 
Scientific apparatus, etc. $ 978 573 118,893 135, 873 206, 109 240,212 
Feathers, etc.,  arti- 

ficial, for hats. $ 789 368 83,116 128,286 104,287 251,174 
Boxes, fancy, orna- 

mental cases, etc..... $ 617 1,276 49,172 50,631 131,976 156,922 
Peneils lead... ....... $ = 409 12,309 12,325 161,840 158,038 
Precious stones,n.o.p... $, = 7,129 43,792 102,989 29, 740 32,486 

Total Imports:....  $ 9,663,308; 9,943,570] 23,992,322] 26,473,732| 15,030,138} 17,055,798 


1Figures for 1928 are subject to revision. 


2Totals include other items not specified. 
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27.—Import and Export Trade of Canada with Belgium, France and Germany, years 
ended Mar. 31, 1927 and 1928'—concluded. 


Belgium. France Germany. 
Articles. — 
1927. 1927 1928. 1927. 1928. 
Exports (Canadian). 
Apples, dried. ......... lb. 10,000 ~ 1,006,550} 1,120,475 
$ 1,000 = 92,947 131,997 
oamlo yates dine cine ces bush. 957,416 36,560 - 8,227,376] 5,073,058 
775,028 27,421 > 6,276,976| 4,317,606 
LO} te hed as ae bush LGlen 18,823 335,722} 1,874,081 566, 669 
. $i 913, 718 11,294 182,139 1,096,020 347, 985 
BV OMe roe see Sa bush. 30,840 - 4,085 452,960} 3,154,003 
$! 33,924 - 4,085 505,530} 3,374,814 
MCC) hie 2 bush. 9, 473,48 10, 293,853 4,155, 86 2,438, 709 6,524,304) 12,698,918 
$ 14,717,519] 14,480;111 6,074,916 3,271,220} 10,035,976} 17,906,413 
Wheat flour..3 ¢-...... brl 8 550 1 1,544,003 1,050,941 
4,888 3,984 9} 10,371,669} 6,635,552 
Sugar of all ery n.o.p. ewt 10, 752 262,682 - - 
37,407 1,156,915 - ~ 
Rubber tires. ........ $ 298, 143 382,216 180, 649 412,199 178,219 
Other rubber 'mirs.:... $ 21,992 38,9383 53,418 a 98 , 907 109,489 
BE CUSM Ren he si uiara ote $; 11,153 74,983 93,423 147, 255 
Fish, dried, abcd: etc. $ 2,393 221 - 37,786 136,945 
Lobsters ; canned se Ae cwt 752 1,352 295 399 
} $: 61,262 65,254 122,249 23,001 31,925 
Salmon, canned. SEA WE 20,081 93,102 100,538 774 1,134 
$ 231,672 1,126,482 1,176,087 9,028 13,175 
Other fishery. parts, $ 22,428 19,403 19,153 225,436 851,444 
Furs and mfrs. of.. $ 1,425 183,528 303, 022 97,361 Sono 
Cheese. cee lee Si. ‘ ewt 3,286 347 619 9,509 5,770 
$ 79,272 a tDM 14,037 244,415 151,805 
DES ed Geese ae cwt. 1,280 551 = 9,085 5,630 
$: 18,600 8,000 ~ 134,393 79,055 
Sausage casings........ $ ~ ~ 246,382 265,835 
Wood, aot oe . 
lumber) .. preety st Ss 49,898 70,937 61,785 49,003 178,261 
WVOOUMULD Sade case ale ewt. 107,677 462,881 299,954 DOO 30,175 
$ 547, 783 1,422,101 1,442,969 13,336 138,436 
Harvesters and bind- No. 7,084 3,936 1,469 Srlon 
21S an ae ee $ 77,103 1,153,634 623,364 243,583 524,937 
Mowing machines...... No. 1,089 16,563 8,938 66 158 
55,232 937,034 504,731 3,876 8,719. 
Electric vacuum clean- No. - - 2,100 3,600 
(EES yy LA aie: Oat eB $ ~ - 82,530 132,564 
Adding and calcula- No. - - 260 487 
ting machines....... 12,750 = = 82,945 85,637 
Automobiles, passenger No. 36 19 266 134 
$: 95,406 29,962 15,835 344, 919 157, 248 
Automobile parts...... $ 57,138 = 30,313 105,495 
Brass and mirs.of...... $ 4,500 9,433 11,219 143, 491 105,764 
Ibis 7s bs Eire uc cwt. 50, 187 - - - 62 
304,530 - - - 432 - 
Lead in pigs, etc....... ewt. 49,378 64,397 67,174 75,039 74,014 
$ 291,798 381,087 272,657 449,661 325,108 
Wockelis...... oleae arate « cwt. - 538 1,823 6,528 
$ - 19,791 65,086 240, 084 
VACVINCILOT A en i ton 33,081 - 4,082 - 
1,167,397 ~ TG be - 
Zinc, spelter.i:.+...... cewt. 52,435 33,600 36,975 162, 297 328, 921 
: $ 361,165 PET rei | 203,466 1,113,977 1, 837,350 
weak n.o.p. (inel. cobalt ton 89 42 293 1,031 
Baisttin sexs ct Mote Auciac. « 134, 300 77,200 117,686 228, 254 
Cobali. metallic....... lb - ~ 66,058 
- - - 141,698 
PRE DESLOS 60... fr cacce sis $ 626, 746 432,592 479,131 931,565 1,374,938 
OPS AL Oe ee Oe ee ton 13,340 24,485 2,380 8,260 8,554 
: $ 95,575 160,609 15,073 64,205 53,667 
Coal tar and pitch..... gal. 253,003 3,032,550 733,088 = - 
$ 34,774 237,973 67,938 - ; - 
Total Exports —— ———_——_—_. 
(Canadian)?..... $ 21,341,116] - 20,781,981) 15,220,282} 9,946,145) 34,411,021) 42,244,217 © 
0 BS ES oO SY See | ee |, Se a Seen BL Rak 


1Pigures for 1928 are subject to revision. 


2Totals include other items not specified. 
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28.—Import and Export Trade of Canada with Italy, Netherlands and Switzerland, 
years ended Mar. 31, 1927 and 1928.1 


1928. 


376, 208 
87,578 


31,520 
2,365 
184,770 
1,304,317 
104,949 
8,970 
30, 787 
2,103 
8,746 
174,301 
314,384 
1, 287 
637 


42,437 
76,176 
39,511 
31,047 
79, 998 


201 


2 
203 , 853 
169,214 


2,586 


41,409 


52,598 
1,456 


8,841 
167,973 
190, 765 
20,794 

14,117 
56,326 
46, 662 
87,568 
69, 916 
59, 233 


134, 188 


Italy. 
Articles. —_— 
1927. 
Imports fer Consumption. 
LOMONS 7.) aioe $ 202,584 
Other fruits, fresh...... $ 144, 456 
Citron, etc., rinds in 
PING. ie eee ee 34,011 
Fruits, canned......... $ 02 
INUGST AS coast oe $ 233 , 078 
Vegetables, canned..... lb. 922,734 
73,122 
Rice, uncleaned........ cwt - 
Rice, cleaned.......... ewt. 2, 653 
$ 12,178 
Olive oil, edible........ gal. 205,358 
$ 313, 745 
Confectionery, choco- lb. 445 
late. $ 134 
Cocoa butter........... lb. - 
$ — 
GA ear ee reas gal. - 
$ = 
Wermouth see eee gal. 23,143 
$ 31,101 
Wines 405 i003 cee cme $ 29,578 
Essential oils (except lb. 19, 825 

peppermint). $ 45,299 
Plants, shrubs, trees, 

VAMOS os scok tee Recast $ 25 
Seeds contrainte ae $ 45 
Tobacco, unmanu- lb. - 

factured. $ ~ 
Starch vein) ese lb. - 

$ an 
Fish, dried, salted, lb. 8, 624 

smoked, pickled. $ 1,267 
Hides and skins, raw.. $ 3,203 
Cheese is. 20 reese. lb. 308,568 

$ 100, 903 
Cotton fabrics, dyed... yd. 206, 265 

$ 95,578 
Cotton handkerchiefs... §$ 2,154 
Embroideries, cotton... $ 4,866 
Cotton lace, net and 

AUTO RO Ads heey oe. $ 24.881 

Jute or hemp yarn..... lb. 200, 403 
$ 49.492 
Damask of linen....... $ 24,057 
Jute cloth or canvas.... yd. 267,00 
23,921 

Linen doilies, sheets, 

pillow cases.......... $ 38, 489 
Rab bOnsiae. staan ey oe $ 267 
Silk cloth, unfinished, 

tovbe dyvedie ca. $ 3,820 
Silk fabrics, for neckties $ 44,816 
Silk fabries, n.o.p....... $ 184,323 
EU WGCUSRes caddie cas yd. 10,978 

$ 9,461 
Worsteds, serges, coat- yd. 126,526 

ings $ 102, 848 
Artificial silk yarns lb. 40,507 

(rayon). $ 39, 750 
Artificial silk fabrics... $ 60,353 
Binder twine........... ewt. = 

$ “aie 
Strawamitres tee a.cen a. $ 63, 593 
Rages tee een 5 ewt. - 

$ re 
Curtains and shams.... $ 422 


1 Figures for 1928 are subject to revision. 


257 


Netherlands. 
1927. 1928. 
2,450 55 
67,021 52,941 
2,297 - 
360, 531 354, 224 
41,483 33,390 
18, 182 13,395 
59, 422 44,369 
25,037 31,405 
123 , 284 140,344 
113,786 132, 888 
28,543 39,136 
4,166, 744 3,744,722 
1,097,954 1,332, 686 
46,154 96,361 
375,362 815,390 
456 36 
7,178 9,548 
18,898 30,413 
729,791 787, 698 
75,574 86,112 
121, 752 139,135 
170,977 2LPo22 
1,977,991) 3,389,846 
65, 136 123,777 
751 5355 745, 545 
53, 627 51,5388 
- 14, 606 
30, 786 112,926 
6, 839 21,942 
80, 294 236, 423 
28,810 67, 695 
13,064 14, 960 
197 1,872 
28 1,133 
626 - 
801, 852 1,168, 870 
21,475 26,891 
44 142 
- 655 
75 4,438 
18,325 11,459 
26,050 15, 84€ 
38,553 32,607 
60,331 70, 147 
784.842 710,392 
810, 658 652, 678 
3,886 7,805 
95,980 119, 828 
1,340, 637 1,357,718 
3,14 5,461 
3, 684 7,583 
28,716 52,960 
if 220 


Switzerland. 
1927. 1928. 

164 - 

133 50 

363 93 

64, 453 76, 768 
22222 25,916 
363 1,461 
5,924 6,514 
15, 648 10, 966 
~ 1,721 
1, 269 362 
40,102) 100,659 
171,025 233,513 
72,138 95,615 
187,172 325,941 
95, 889 101, 205 
321, 232 351,130 
99,575 80, 790 
64, 635 77, 860 
287) - 
369 - 

31 - 

135 403 

460, 780 292,448 
411,771 368, 783 
216,308 426, 983 
4,286,717 3; Lao e182 
2,304 1,930 
4,175 3,067 
35,069 42,620 
49,596 54,590 
71,504 18,001 
70, 887 16,047 
573, 230 768, 464 
406 6, 266 

- 4 

- 107 
84,549 138,488 


IMPORTS FROM ITALY, NETHERLANDS AND SWITZERLAND 585 


28.—Import and Export Trade of Canada with Italy, Netherlands and Switzerland, 
years ended Mar. 31, 1927 and 1928'—continued. 


Italy. Netherlands. Switzerland. 
Articles. | | 
1927. 1928. 1$27. 1928. 1927. 1928. 

Imports for Consumption 

—concluded. 
Hats, shapes and crowns $ 37,908 69, 677 ~ 181 1; 255 6,190 
pats ieltet.? Creer a g 303, 153 327,073 - 325 730 1,584 
Hats, straw............ $ 71,944 84,872 284 = 9,508 14, 188 
Braids of grass, etc., for 

[Ss foes ee ay Re ep RP $ 16,065 5,899 - = 160,789 112,410 
Wood, manufactured... $ 30,301 21,402 12, 623 32, 842 2,341 4,102 
Paper and mirs? ol... ....:. $ 4,941 6,771 12,369 31, 613 64, 106 64,395 
Engines, steam......... No. - - 1 ~ 1 - 

$ - - 14, 722 - 21,828 ~ 
greats (except for $ 5, 622 4,743 1,852 5,139 20,338 52,935 
‘arms 

Automobiles and parts. $ 31,020 7,483 105 106 31 - 
Aluminium and mfrs. of $ 191 620 18,313 21,975 TAQ. 21,087 
Precious metals........ $ 195 766 168 1, 237 15,083 28,023 
GiGi eee Bee Srey d lek $ 38,741 iby iely 101 2,118 6, 450 11,836 
WALGHOS RAEN ldtere oe « $ 394 347 476 = 250, 294 819, 642 
Weatchicases, !.0..5..5.. $ = = - - 1,846 98, 865 81,848 


1,035, 611 959, 970 


Watch actions and parts $ . & 
37,802 §, 155 = = 


Coal, anthracite........ ton - - 
$ - - 299, 558 37,335 - - 
Carbolic oil. i..36 2.0. gal. - - 332,927 165, 709 - - 
$ - - 51,000 38, 066 - - 
Oke cake oR ton = = 8, 268 5,615 - ~ 
g - - 52,657 31,329 = - 
Incandescent lamp bulbs 
and tubing for........ - 300 28,714 57, 853 - - 
Plate glass not over 7 sq. ft. - - 46,381 34,281 - ~ 
saqeit. — $ - - 16, 231 8,926 - - 
Plate glass, n.o.p., not sq.ft. - - 47,414 44,186 - - 
bevelled or bent. $ ~ - 24,872 17, 206 - = 
Marble and mfrs. of.... $ 119, 6380 76, 837 - - - 434 
Diamonds, unset....... $ = ~ 688, 948 975,180 849 2,669 
ACTTTICTACIC Gs oes hkl eee lb 95,760 34,022 11,165 = - - 
$ 28,087 10,814 3,148 - = - 
Tartaric acid crystals.. lb. 86,756 75,840 - - - - 
19,585 16,270 - ~ - = 
Drugs and medicinal 
preparations.......... $ 4,938 5,034 51, 643 42,101 4,738 PBR 
PANTING YES. sic ssc Ib. = 224 - 5 313, 700 379, 447 
$ - 38 - 38 231,961 204,976 
LAGHOPONG: ic eek ee ess Ib. - - 5,620,181 7,643,180 - = 
$ - - 211, 535 284, 216 - ~- 
ZARGIWHItE 5c cee «ss « lb. - = 2,747,050 2,623, 881 - - 
$ - 193, 832 178,098 - = 
Cream of tartar........ Ib. 217,204 109, 638 - - - - 
$ 35, 087 18, 837 - - - 
IBS shes aern.yan... fa. $ 2,027 - 697 132 3,047 11,395 
Containers, n.o.p. (pack- 
AECS CAN es $ 22,565 34, 432 32, 836 45,116 19, 257 18,955 
Braids, cords, fringes, 
LOR eo en ess $ 71 1,478 ~ 835 22,746 6,599 
Buttons of vegetable gross 108, 225 79,140 - - - 660 
ivory. $ 46, 683 31,810 - ~ - 602 
Tobacco pipes, cigar 
holders, etc.......... $ 5,302 1,689 65 39 9 44 
Musical instruments. . $ 6,324 9, 835 354 12 22,753 17,406 
PAM LRP Cire ty tecrc. 5% 0 $ 9, 534 15, 247 33 , 282 54,372 3,478 251 
Statues and statuettes.. $ 29,343 29,754 596 844 151 374 
Settlers’ effects........ $ 12,470 15, $03 26,775 8,940 900 4,055 


Total Imports?.... $ 3,444,062} 4,241,862) 7,693,668) 8,748,713} 9,491,779) 8,595,677 


1 Figures for 1928 are subject to revision. 2 Totals include other items not specified. 
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28._Import and Export Trade of Canada with Italy, Netherlands and Switzerland, 
years ended Mar. 31, 1927 and 19281—concluded. 


Articles. 


i 


Exports (Canadian). 


ZA PDIESEE castes pare brl. 
Apples, driedi......... ib. 

Barley. wenn can eines aes 
Buckwheat..:......... bush 
Gata, CORI acai s bush 
Kyou. co oe. Sees bush 
Wheat 4) arc parece. bush 
Oatmeal and rolled oats aie 
Flour of wheat....... fe ae 
Oileaketsc cee ces Bo 


H 
Rubber bootsiand shoes pair 
$ 


Ser eae ee 
Salmon, canned........ cw. 
Sole leather............ Ib. 
Cleese tiie. sc Santones ee ann 
Milk, encod wats o 0's OW 
Grease and scraps...... cwt 
eet een BFes sieigsrere cwt 
BO) ten AR sucaaane, Metric) sree 1b. 
Woodipulpts: jomcaee:. ae 
Paper and mirs. of..... $ 
Farm implements and 
TNACHINELY Aen: 


Electric vacuum clean- No. 


$ 

Adding and calculating No. 
IMACHINGS ++, eae ee oe 

Automobiles, passenger No. 


Aluminium and mfrs. of §$ 
Lead and mfrs. of...... 


Coals Sh is Ga cc ck ton 
(Opsitrect hel eRe Pee $ 
Bilmssee tee) eae seas $ 


Total Exports 
(Canadian)?.... $ 


1¥igures for 1928 are subject to revision. 


1927. 


Italy. 


Te ret Te aad 


12,155, 668 
18, 378, 946 


49,951 
337,434 


18,345 
48,506 
133,916 
95, 937 
855, 038 
65, 722 
694, 735 


26 
47 


Peas fewient 


203 , 905 
1,033, 630 
20,193 


137,178 


19 
11,399 


290, 363 
1,121 
41, 237 
15, 685 
110,112 
4,694 
314,392 
26,451 
174,875 
21,037 
25, 765 


22,815, 083 


192,026 547,531 
68, 040 = 


569, 893 “= 
63, 801 6, 163 
682,164 85, 409 
1 2,924 

26 60,524 

= 33,852 

= 339, 797 

= 12,858 

ca 126, 857 

= 5, 209 

120 604, 566 

16 42,541 

230, 630 = 
1,121, 433 = 
11,542 28 , 923 
32,090 69,355 
= 2,196 

= 86, 030 

= 60 

= 4,500 

51 55 
62,846 34,347 
490, 483 42 
= 681,999 
4,502 75, 558 
160, 963 2,584,710 
5, 154 49, 289 
29, 673 341, 923 
2,445 2,813 
187, 128 203 , 025 
8,903 5, 487 
55, 601 35, 083 
99,841 6, 690 
111,501 10,278 


Netherlands. Switzerland. 
1928. 1927. 1928. 1927. 1928. 

- ISvole - - - 

- 64,330 - - ~ 

- 318,916 409, 166 ~ - 

- 27, 822 43,109 - - 

108, 710 8,351,981 2,790,187 - - 

86, 968 DA tase ly 39) 2,347, 482 - - 

- 165, 246 153, 102 - - 

- 131,279 120, 534 - - 

120, 928 2,952,318 536, 875 - - 
54,414 1,675,398 327, 843 - — 

17,1438 282,513 1,499, 232 ~ - 

17, 143 297, 824 1, 604, 974 - - 

9,510, 408 9,884,239} 15,693,557 - - 

14,353,994) 15,046,776} 22,814,050 - - 
- 9,625): 18,517 - 1 

= 28,921 84,718 - 4 

40,965 82, 607 66, 616 - = 

256, 165 570, 804 389, 320 - - 

~ 58, 611 56, 258 - - 

= 122,190 125, 848 = = 
30,493 29,596 12,756 8,477 20,526 
50,474 18,766 10, 700 Hee! 17,925 


441,010 237,507 228,459 


2,921 322 168 
40,113 4,240 1,950 
= 241,322 24,642 

os 101,332 12,709 
2,594 = = 


— 
S 
No) 
~] 
eal S2 
=) 
hone a DiS: Nat St 


w 
Rood! Otic gab A al Sa 
Co) 


40,168 18, 488 11, 823 


217, 269 9, 273 9,859 
2,100 1, 608 360 
78, 745 62, 838 14, 487 


77 9 17 
46, 676 5, 849 49,759 
6, 705 = = 


co 

S 

Sg 

or 

— 

eS 
tae eGuals atealye | 
1 SiS ot het arte 


14,153 9, 666 32,834 
24,929 32,258 69,071 


18,742,516) 26,374,378] 35,537,951 594,179 498,270 


2Totals include other items not specified. 
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29.—Import and Export Trade of Canada with. Denmark, Norway and Sweden, years 
ended Mar. 31, 1927 and 1928.1 


Denmark. Norway. Sweden. 
Articles. -———_— | | 
1927. 1928. 1927. 1928. 1927. 1928. 
Imports for Consumption. 
Fish—sardines in boxes box 24 - 6,071,215] 6,882,068 5, 260 15,309 
3 - 456, 723 569, 944 616 1,672 
Fish—other preserved 
or canned...5........ 18 - 75,018 85,459 335 452 
Cod liver oil. 2635.25... gal - - 77,096 55, 700 ~ - 
’ $ = = 67, 220 65, 097 = = 
Wrapping paper........ lb. - - 140, 283 250), 722 1,937, 067 1,586, 057 
$ = = 7,120 12,210 96,746 76,494 
TRON GLO and eects Ls ton ~ - - - 38,554 32,470 
: $ = = = = 170, 145 146, 159 
Ferro-manganese....... cwt. - - 4,408 2,240 2,985 2,297 
$ - - 23,016 12,361 vA At 22,649 
Rolled iron bands, etc., cwt. - - - + 981 3,546 
over 33c. per Ib...... $ ~ - ~ - 34, 032 144,022 
Iron or steel bars over ewt. - - - - 16,145 12,216 
Roper lO see eho. : $ = - = - ~ 147, 726 83, 261 
Cream separators...... $ 17, 657 4, 837 - - 154, 166 106, 802 
Machinery....cif24. sci. « $ 3,809 3,081 44,886 35, 756 285, 483 293 , 304 
SawsSse wesc. Aes NS... $ = = 166 - 39,717 57, 857 
Other tools oy. . ss 5. $ 33 291 - 180 51,099 75, 989 
Vehicles of iron......... $ - - - = 50,357 33, 974 
Articles for mir. agric. 
implts. (iron)........ $ - - - ~ 67, 241 24,156 
Articles for © building 
ships? (iron) ssc. Bo... $ E300 1,300 4,520 876 63,497 53,352 
Motors, electric........ $ - 463 - - 135153 ode os 
Other electric apparatus $ 382 O13 - - 107, 297 35, 993 
Ammonium nitrate..... lb. ~ ~ 1,971,087} 2,198,520 - - 
; $ 2 eri a 80,815 90, 932 - < 
Total Imports?.... §$ 175,215 126, 283 911,357) 1,064,215 1,643,973 1,862,120 
Exports (Canadian). 
PAM DIGS) eel Ae ae brl. 3, 633 11, 681 1, 241 8,592 3,070 15,798 
19,542 59, 992 5,941 20,950 14, 647 85, 089 
Barlencen. Geese co3t bush - 237, 465 59, 033 254, 607 - - 
$ : - 187, 444 41,323 227, 677 = = 
PUvGneeee cit ws See bush. 21,259 182, 060 176, 958 697, 080 = 56, 621 - 
$ 23,305 199, 839 181,130 772,840 = 58, 989 
Wiheatiss..eee oak: bush. 399, 864 833,912 670, 054 896,817 1,190,569 1,970,318 
$ 573,975 1,078,336 967,332 1,226, 144 1, 745, 193 2,789, 868 
Flour of wheat......... brl. 267,136 281,416 275 , 842 285,811 92,523 68, 137 
1,901,966 1, 875, 876 1, 739,716 1,909,919 642,117 461,774 
Sugar of all kinds, n.o.p. ewt. - - 207,042 194, 205 - - 
$ = = 1,174, 613 1,055,439 = = 
Rubber manufactures.. $ 989,161 850, 226 243, 624 123,799 266, 004 279,541 
Clover seed, alsike.... bush. 2,679 2,948 ~ = = = 
$ 42,424 35,590 - > - = 
HOXGS ee ONE eee he No. - 4 3 1,246 58 55 
$ = 600 28, 200 436,050 21,100 20,970 
Lobsters, canned....... ewt. 1,769 963 289 267 3, 835 3,613 
$ 143 , 532 79,919 25,022 21,872 301,594 298, 428 
Upper leather.......... $ 19, 693 19,535 = - 7,601 73, 608 
Felt manufactures...... $ - 257 54,417 81, 692 39,776 59, 146 
Farm implements and 
machinery.c. 3). $ 86, 631 199,347} 23 , 283 39, 648 166, 413 109, 467 
Razors and blades..... $ 1,323,199} 1,510,250 = + = < 
Automobiles........... No. 195 65 202 402 175 325 
$ 197,532 54,078 134,779 246, 940 109, 662 221,175 
Automobile parts...... $ 87, 600 15,096 1,079 650 207 4,805 
Aluminium and mfrs. of §$ - ~ 116, 403 161,514 - - 
Electrodes, carbon, ete. $ ~ - 159, 622 132255 17, 848 $2,255 
IAAT) ee en $ 24,097 61, 659 - - - = 
Tota! Exports 
(Canadian)?..... $ 5, 666,387 6,380, 662 5,028,104 6,665,770 3,415, 805 4,612,342 


1Figures for 1928 are subject to revision. 2Totals include other items not specified. 
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EXTERNAL TRADE 


30.—Import and Export Trade of Canada with Greece, Irish Free State and Spain, 
years ended Mar. 31, 1927 and 1928.1! 


Articles. 


Imports for yeti aS 


GYApeR Sate eee : 
Currants, dried........ 2 
IR relate Lan ciomawos lb. 
$ 

RAISINS aan cnet ee lb. 
$ 

Fruits, prepared, n.o.p. 

(except dried)........ $ 
Nuts eect Deeeoeer. ; $ 
Onions 4239. eee $ 
Vegetables, canned..... lb. 
$ 

Rice, uncleaned........ cwt. 
$ 

Olive oil, edible....... gal. 
$ 
Wines, non-sparkling.... $ 
Furs, undressed........ $ 
Wool raw,..caeeeaene lb. 
$ 
Wool carpets........... $ 
Cork manufactures..... $ 
Moercuryao. se oes lb. 
$ 

Salter, swore ne, cewt. 
$ 


Total Imports?.... $ 


Exports (Canadian). 


AION fe tbs te oh bush. 
cn ea ee 5 
ieee FeAl eee 
Oatmeal and rolled oats oe 
Flour of wheat......... bri. 
Rubber Cires. isan sc: - $ 
Salmon, canned........ ewt 
Cheese juices haan dna e What 


$ 
Planks and boards..... M ft. 
$ 


Wioodspulip.qeneeeeeeras cwt. 
: $ 
Match splints.......... $ 
Paperiboard, jo. se. 
Farm implements and 
machinery. ..06 aa... 
Automobiles. cress: No. 
$ 
Aluminium mfrs....... $ 
Insulators, porcelain.... $ 
Coalsettes ... nee ane 2 ton 
$ 
SOAPnet Amat cores lb. 
$ 


Soda and sodium com- ewt. 
pounds. 7 


Total Exports (Cana- 
dian 230 es. e $ 


1 Figures for 1928 are subject to revision. 


Irish Free State. 


1927. 


1928. 1927. 


Teer files yh heerlen | 


fork chee be feet 


8,279 


38,716 
11,355 


Pr ad mas Moa) 


47,140 


43,055 
31,301 
84,701 
48, 939 
1,201,515 
1,937,067 
9,735 
42,163 
290, 407 
2,092, 145 
53,269 
113 

1,640 
3,943 
100,570 
12,170 
325, 696 


92,508 
44,402 


9,084 


210, 438 
1,157,947 
63,126 
7,716 


141,255 
20,547 
39,544 

2,233 

173,869 

11,363 
1,035,839 
110,631 


180, 593 
770,572 
62,801 
294,003 
28,743 
30, 663 
133,214 
12, 402 
= 18,977 
1,605 294,581 


36,611 
10,383 - 
3,024 - 


309, 907 
63,948 
53,046 

403, 988 


al Jie omit a Lana a ae | 


eet ees Can ee lara Foal | 


29,611) 2,220,823 


191,176 = 
185, 759 - 
9,433 = 
5,660 = 
833,402 = 
1,211,048 = 
5,837 = 
36,056 = 
294,592 - 
2,092,768 = 
230,599 37,932 
787 12 
9,211 119 
243 37 

5, 665 918 
10, 265 = 
286,831 = 
- 12,794 

= 66,610 
90,155 = 
39,468 = 
4,874 236, 202 
- 47 

- 27,266 

= 86,394 

= 11,945 
2,256 = 
13,553 a 
279,115 = 
33,743 a 
- 4,090 

- 25,481 


50, 405: 


225,045 
26, 106 


175,577 

14,916 
611,118 
100,690 


160,585 
782,874 
77,014 
419,987 
39,586 
31,344 
117,070 
21,380 
41,892 
429,457 
81,705 


407,572 
54,010 
72,514 

300,537 
45, 832 


2,572,150 


fe RE ial Te | 


10,000 


Greece. 
1927 1928. 
3,384,898] 1,109,149 
190,994 87) 449 
129” 408 96,015 
9,865 4,891 
60, 496 18.655 
5.715 2/370 
34,863 12,646 
395 
9,688 , 
755 s 
172 818 
5 3,996 
38,947; 117,075 
329,031| 254,134 
1,778,959] 1,410,259 
2'828'365| 2.149 688 
496, 386 346,300 
3,057,184]  2,043°140 
2/903 607 
8.667 2,477 
86,994 26.951 
142 69 
2,990 1,554 
9,341 17,428 
3 1 
1,328 12,255 
2,095 2,027 
18,762 12° 264 
6,023,161| 4,282,227 


6,057,004 


4,325,251 543 , 022 


2 Totals include other items not specified. 


609, 653 
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31.—_Import and Export Trade of Canada with British India, Ceylon and Straits 


Settlements, years ended Mar. 31, 1927 and 1928.1 


Articles. 


Imports for Consumption. 
Pineapples, canned..... lb. 


$ 
Cocoanut, desiccated... Ib. 
$ 


$ 
Sago and tapioca flour.. lb. 
Sago and tapioca....... lb. 


Cocoa beans, not roast- cwt. 
ed, etc. 


Coffee, green........... Ib. 
$ 

SPUCCB Oa aes owecroe he $ 

PCH ARE RAARe Le ec At Ib. 


$ 
Oils, alg notfood $ 
Rubber, crude.. wales 


Jute cloth and canvas.. yd. 


$ 
Bags of linen, hemp, jute $ 
Wool carpets Re ae nae $ 


Coir and yarn......... lb. 
$ 
Tinan blocks! s22°.. 2: cwt.|- 
$ 
Mica and mirs......... $ 
Precious stones......... $ 


Total Imports?.... $ 


Exports (Canadian). 


Sugar of all kinds,n.o.p. ewt. 
$ 


Rubber belting........ lb. 
Rubber boots and shoes an 
Rubber tires........... $ 
Salmon, canned........ cewt. 
Railroad ties........... No. 


$ 
Rolling mill products.... $ 
Wire, iron, woven fencing $ 
Automobiles, freight... No. 

$ 


Automobiles, passenger No. 
$ 


Automobile ar tS eae $ 
Aluminium and mirsof. $ 
Silver bullion.......... OZ. 
$ 
ZANE BYCCYassoehls «so cwt. 
$ 
. Electric apparatus...... $ 


Medicinal preparations. $ 


Calcium carbide....... cwt. 
Total Exports ...... 
(Canadian)? 


British India. 


Ceylon, Straits Settlements, 
1927. 1928. 1927, 1928. 1927. 1928, 
= a: = - 7,321,778 6,902,037 
es = - 370, 134 366,670 
- = 2,020, 545 2,484,942 - _ 
= - 153,959 180,819 = - 
64,544 104,007 - ~ - se 
192,944 264,447 = - - 2 
es = - - 284, 240 756, 642 
ss om - - 12,156 23,496 
36,000 - - ~ 1,498,986 1,371, 408 
988 - - 44,503 41,814 
- - 5,851 5,505 - - 
= 72,145 87,121 - iz 
83,286 85, 989 - 35,273 = - 
24, 205 21,725 - 8, 730 = - 
79,587 72,458 817 - 164,414 309, 479 
9,755,836] 12,046,383 5,817,442 6,622,907 - - 
8,126,347) 3,705,743 2,185,135 2,286,562 - - 
309 27,922 204,078 122,410 _ - 
2,240 16,170 - 82,544 4,005,185 3,806,891 
1,133 6,767 33,035 1,629,318 1, 420, 407 
57, 975, 507| 66,495,883 - - = - 
4,020,056 4,744,539 i = = ~ 
81,069 60, 865 - - 61 - 
86,021 74,806 = 1g = - 
609, 840 447,552 - - - - 
42,496 28 , 374 - - - 
- - - - Si 4,365 
_ £ = - 523,510 275,471 
27,595 13,878 - - - 
30,250 73,941 1,716 - = 492 
7,880,914; 9,289,779) 2,612,831 2,731,531} 2,756,817; 2,459,045 
99,680 = = - = - 
444,825 - a = = - 
79,355 35,324 6,639 - 20,286 45,841 
33,531 11,091 2,988 = 8,121 15, 203 
285, 240 312,098 4,025 1,935 39,288 7,627 
230,597 225, 894 3,569 1,862 29,117 6,268 
1,056,355 1,330,938 216,092 171, 728 651,391 548, 104 
1,917 1,932 652 2,504 10,619 8,365 
20,322 21,900 6,560 26,431 103,687 84,093 
48,904 - - = - 
34,559 = “e oo = = 
1,076 919 148 - 133 84 
20,494 18, 428 3,111 - 3, 730 2,452 
- 277, 820 - - - ~ 
67,537 78 , 854 1,235 430 = - 
4,623 5,877 315 300 999 264 
1,600, 702 2,120, 809 101,425 110, 865 358, 886 77,477 
6,1 5,682 598 715 2,188 696 
2,770,966 2,937, 664 297,656 384,081 829, 046 302,539 
410,783 267,512 46,653 11,423 264, 296 321,790 
1,251 82,324 = 170 2,972 507 
4,874,098 5,460, 342 = = = = 
2,859,500 3,067, 700 = = = = 
5, 824 1,568 = = = = 
40,976 9,613 $ = = = 
25,329 39,071 4,904 2,834 23,216 19,472 
35,044 49, 229 698 1,044 1,035 659 
4,257 5,271 762 880 220 - 
15,945 18,983 2,858 3, 115 825 - 
9,995,386) 11,042,851 708,096 727,369, 2,460,430) 1,492,373 


1 Figures for 1928 are subject to revision. * Totals include other items not specified. 
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32.—_Import and Export Trade of Canada with China, Hong Kong and Japan, 
years ended Mar. 31, 1927 and 1928.1 


Articles. 


Imports for Consumption. 


Oranges).ccta een ests! $ 
INUTSS «cba Sees OE ose $ 
Vegetables, fresh....... $ 
Vegetables, canned..... Ib. 
$ 
Pickles and sauces..... gal. 
[BEANSacs sa. Ren Rees bush 
FRIGCO sacs oc ATOR nisi ewt 


Peanut and soya bean gal. 
Ol Gag ec Reese) eae 


Ginger, preserved...... lb 
SDICGSt cs ioe: $ 
EE asec dem amen Te lb 

$ 
Beverages, alcoholic... $ 


Peanut oil for refining...lb. 


: $ 
Drugs, crude, vegetable §$ 
Bone, ivory and shell 


PLOCUCtS. eee ee $ 
Fish, dried, salted, lb. 
foitelic (eel k Sec rave coat $ 
Mish canned eeeeacs se $ 
Furs, undressed........ $ 
Murs dresseduen ss sise 
Bristies; antmal....o..- lb. 
$ 
Albumen and egg yolk. $ 
Eggs in the shell....... doz. 
$ 
JOPPA TION Ohana nasaca, lb. 


$ 
Cotton fabrics, dyed... yd. 
$ 


Cotton lace, net, etc.... $ 
Cotton clothing........ 

Silk and manufactures $ 
Wool carpets........... $ 
Fishing lines and nets.. $ 
Eiairnetsa ees Bene § 
Braids, plaits ior hats.. §$ 
Furniture of wood...... § 
Paper and murs. of..... $ 
Brass and mifrs. of...... $ 


Lamps, electric, incan- No. 


descent; carbon...... $ 
Lamps, electric, incan- No. 

descent, metal....... 
Chinaware, clay products $ 


Glass and glassware.... $ 
Drugs and medicinal 
preparations.......... 
G@amphiorit segs acle oc lb. 
$ 
Dolls as Pees ecats $ 
SON Sart ace eee ona ors $ 
IBTUshesse ae eee ee $ 
IBUttOnS eda ase ene ects $ 
lewelleny \Saamoses case $ 
Precious stones......... § 


Total Imports?.... $ 


ifigures for 1928 are subject to revision. 


China. 


1927. 


1,146 
868, 469 
11,306 
112, 032 
10, 675 
5,827 
3, 769 
460 

919 
7,520 
29, 458 
3, 760 
3,971 
170, 055 
22,165 
19,746 
854, 880 
149, 625 
40,501 
274,556 
2,495, 090 
1,769 


5, 946 
3,755 
798 
2,201 
131,038 
45,734 
42,081 
43, 722 
107,152 
1,924 
594 
1,318,091 
242,376 


8,346 
283 


13, 780 


5,041,592 


1928. 


1,079 
900, 704 
11,320 
77,047 
8,741 
2,147 
2,071 
460 

898 

632 
2,726 
31,460 
32,267 
191,426 
17,429 
12,717 
722,114 
112,705 
45,333 
29,431 
244,006 
329 


8, 558 


30 
306 
166 

2 
3,090 
82 


239725453 


Hong Kong. 
1927. 1928. 

4,211 2,529 
11,170 11,187 
38, 207 34, 247 
398 , 358 331,386 
32, 643 32, 646 
48,061 50, 608 
27,161 27, 661 
4,474 4,157 
8,459 8, 244 
151,082 152,448 
593, 613 559, 466 
34,378 34,905 
37,395 38, 673 
243, 607 274, 286 
29,381 26,610 
7,585 9,073 
178,951 213,013 
48, 988 61,010 
48,051 39,793 
21,993 22,182 
257 587 
145,395 160, 298 
37,391 36, 962 
28, 825 37, 698 
286 - 
47,921 60,031 
15,303 26,440 
213 2,447 

Ug 646 

161 1,399 
10,775 11,769 
7,104 10,592 
181 251 

10 = 

- 3 
60,125 58, 222 
16,565 15,6380 
2,130 1,082 
6, 998 9,926 
204 66 
37,770 38,178 
4 21 

8 17 

120 141 

402 611 
2,079 1,422 
= 12 

376 736 

38 - 


Japan. 


287, 608 
6,909 
24,196 
175,796 
48, 466 
86,944 
39, 888 
94,126 
147,311 
50,849 
304, 867 
242 

342 
6,310 
556 

3, 238 
3, 687,390 
672,157 
94,900 


14,972 


45,153 
110, 887 
51,512 
52,045 
11,144 


147 
1,136 


1,028, 858 
93, 438 
1,490 
94,477 

6, 910, 638 
38,315 
88, 210 


438, 363 
32, 620 


13, 967 
42,358 
29,962 
37,055 
47,398 
186, 225 
170, 254 

4,180 
25, 946 


2Totals include other items not specified. 


— 


1928. 


315,775 
10,040 
34,849 

162,723 
53, 070 


95,001 


18, 295 


51, 725 
110,140 
47,348 
63, 533 
39, 210 


612 
3, 240 


576, 168 
52,610 
1,983 
88,391 
8,250,471 
58,760 
59, 695 


2,210 
11,593 
23,478 

8,506 

1,518,407 
_ 71,939 
2,156, 482 
100, 100 
400, 130 
33, 975 


13, 220 
53 , 262 
30,872 
38,448 
49, 643 
119, 787 
136,101 
31,430 
54,526 


—_——. 


1,422,207) 1,440,897) 11,170,380) 12,505,373 
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32.—Import and Export Trade of Canada with China, Hong Kong and Japan, 


years ended Mar. 31, 1927 and 1928'—concluded. 


Articles. 


Exports (Canadian). 


WU CV S26 HS ee eae a 
WNeAbtlOUTi css senct oes brl. 
$ 
Aicoholic beverages.... $ 
upper tiress: st... « 
Fish, dried, salted, 
DICKIOC. soiree cick. $ 
Other fishery products. $ 
Cattico Bidess jacks... cwt. 
$ 
TAN eS oS oe ta $ 
sith 2) Piet? ee ewt. 
$ 
Cees seas be ewt 
Milk, condensed........ ewt. 
$ 
Felt manufactures...... $ 
(yee Ate Ce eee M it 
PER TUITIST eet rere «ie 6 a 8 lin. ft 
$ 
Poles, telegraph........ No. 
$ 
IRGtTORG GIES. eons s se No. 
$ 
Planks and boards..... M ft. 
$ 
Timber, square........ Mee 
NOOKS Sete nae ccs sare $ 
WioodipGl psec. 220 ewt 
Paper and mirs. of..... $ 
SIGE Oaite) hese Rae eee ton 
Tron bars and rods..... ton 
Iron pipe and tubing.... § 
Farm implements...... $ 
Automobiles........... No. 
Automobile parts...... $ 


Aluminium and mirs of $ 
Lead, pig, refined, etc. cwt. 
$ 


MND Gke leant dja feaess ees ewt.] . 
$ 
Silver bullion’... 5....... OZ. 
$ 
FADE SPCILET ccs os 6\e'e'e « cwt. 
i $ 
Electric apparatus...... § 
ENRIVCSCOS eh ae assy $ 
COT Seen ee ton 


$ 
Ammonium sulphate... ewt. 


$ 
Cobalt oxide and salts. Ib. 
$ 


Musical instruments.... $ 
MUTA Aoect Ae esciciaes, shais 
Ships and vessels....... $ 


Total Exports 
(Canadian)2.... $ 


1Figures for 1928 are subject to revision. 


China 
1927. 1928. 
3,397,065 2,364, 540 
4,336, 700 2,555,050 
427,357 795,451 
2,430, 807 3,963, 852 
34,677 80,305 
52,568 44, 987 
643,573 843, 653 
8,124 Brows 
3,801 62, 068 
2,460 1,327 
90,215 47,218 
520 1,442 
15,307 35, 458 
7,618 = 
106, 23C = 
1,517 1,709 
16,419 21,364 
6, 963 3,210 
2, 785 457 
1,381 58 
3, 920 252 
- 81.900 
- 52,380 
7,289 7,608 
141,399 154, 138 
945 199 
24, 008 3,975 
38,509 = 
27,126 11,040 
10 - 
120 - 
609 684 
11, 836 11, 685 
63, 638 66,099 
36,562 22, 622 
626 231 
469,265 166, £64 
3,113 110 
796 1,841 
96,416 114, 509 
610,186 548, 088 
€, 261,305 7,475, 228 
3,770, 772 4,196,156 
9,404 5,959 
70,220 28, 850 
2,366 4,590 
- 2,155 
- 15,192 
62,588 41,114 
147,511 94, 620 
22,850 19, 859 
47,415 39,595 
31, 682 12,877 
65, 687 85.270 
13,516,338| 13,432,396 


Hong Kong. 

1927. 1928. 
104,354 269, 238 
599,280! 1,485,258 

10,160 11,742 
13,275 190 
394,107 565,352 
7,363 14,792 
21,298 9, 645 
132 100 
5,458 4,270 
120 632 
3,935 18,450 
2,895 - 
36,954 - 
1,936 §21 
~ 689 
- 15,316 
425 448 
41,775 ~ 10,570 
1,528 796 
- 6 
~ 115 
1,021 2,790 
16 75 
12,968 47,250 
- 195 3 
- 978} 
2, 803 2,912 
17,494 15,819 
401,797 - 
234, 671 - 
1,500 - 
3, 180 75,492 
8,596 164, 663 
2,758 4,106 
2,50 - 
1,469,274) 2,465,946 


Japan. 


1927. 


6,740, 058 
9,139,579 
95,551 
521, 892 
11,267 
350, 233 


1,013, 753 
423,484 


5,449 
204, 522 
562 
16,976 
14, 690 
209, 888 
75, 060 
153,549 
1,945,339 
640, 765 
67,351 
1,045 


84, 140 


13, 948 
1,160 
777,359 
53, 174 
1,044, 067 
617,939 
3,969, 789 
2,543 
91,871 


270,567 
2,030,065 
33,516 
296, 167 
11,401 
81,870 
161, 203 
374,102 
16,500 
36,025 
19, 852 
364,924 


29,929,031 


2Totals include other items not specified. 


1928. 


9,919,849 
11,032, 655 
187, 665 


9, 830 
437, 283 


953, 906 
17, 258 


17, 297 


98,416 
147,703 
1,764,971 
852,328 
104, 290 
297 
3,118 


98,153 
2,101,336 
103,060 
2,065,547 


1,108,363 


3,861,975 
4,516 
167, 250 


306, 221 


32,957, 162 
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33.—Import and Export Trade of Canada with Australia, New Zealand and British 
South Africa, years ended Mar. 31, 1927 and 1928.1 


Australia. New Zealand. British South Africa. 
Articies. a | we | 
1927. 1928. 1927. 1928. 1927. 1928. 
Imports for Consumption. 
GTADCS ech wee ce eke lb. 30,415 76,613 - = = es 
$ 7, 738 10,971 - - — = 
Currants, dried........ lb. 933,112} 5,039,848 - ~ ~ - 
$ 107, 667 534, 588 = - - - 
DR aisninty Chieti lb. 824,691] 3,491,883 2 i 194,903 189,710 
121,024 373, 158 - - 19, 082 17,300 
Pineapples canned..... Ib. - = = - 493,155} 1,120,744 
g - ~ - - 34,150 90, 446 
Fruits, canned, other... lb. 611,771 276,501 - 6 - - 
$ 50, 432 24,789 - 2 - - 
ONIONS 5.35. shea eee $ - 29,488 = 3,184 = - 
Sugar not above No. 16 ewt. 793, 033 401,977 - - 173, 698 - 
1D Shameboac 2 Gaioh hart $ 4,451, 264 1,867.134 - = 775,596 - 
Sugar above No. 16 cwt - 158,274 - ~ - - 
Mol Meh oo se onaet $ = 885, C00 - - - - 
MOIASSOS:) Seam ate chore gal. - - = - ~ 1,159,081 
iad = = = - 132,135 
Wines ja aaa $ 8, 5€0 18,604 ~ - - = 
Gums, Australian, cop- lb. - - 295,721 265, 636 - ~ 
al; kaurie, ete..-..... $ - - 30,375 32,695 ~ - 
SeedSas.0. see See oe = 49 55,520 59,302 - - 
Furs, undressed....... $ 132,904 29,903 2) 452 - a = 
Hides and skins, raw, cwt. ~ 10 4,598 4,691 
Cala opel eet tos $ - 306 101,519 133, 568 
Hides and skins, raw, cwt. Sy 1A} 88,133 14,451 8,718 
€attlow. gee an ee. $ 69, 034 526, 247 1S 2a R21 147,472 28 , 889 52, 682 
Hides and skins, raw, ewt. - - SLD 348 : 
DCC te Ne acters: - - 111,519 8,002 - 
Beelearesht mats Cress lb. 49,422 - - 201,928 - - 
4,253 - - 13,103 - - 
MEUICEON ary ein eee. ace e lb. 895, 268 1,179,242 125185 376,544 - - 
$ 113,217 153, 658 2,098 43,171 - - 
Canned meats.......... lb. 140, 675 62, 843 123,134 135, 900 - = 
$ 21,883 11,372 16,351 16,244 - - 
Buttene 4s. kya dee deve lb. 801,324 571,872) 4,904,536} 13,623,917 - - 
$ 289,098 214,780 1, 728,020 4,817,070 - - 
Ch6eSE 5.05 chek one oboe lb. 18 3,182 15 169, 86€ - - 
$ 10 582 6 31,599 - - 
Grease, rough, for soap cwt. 13, 288 12,848 113, 646 - - - 
ANG Olsen eee we cc ae $ 103, 954 81,709 8.564 - - - 
Gelatinete mates: ae lb. DP pA PRS 266, 042 24, 920 35,960 - - 
$ 55, 622 61,659 6,185 8, 892 ~ - 
Sausage casings........ $ 143, 662 901 1,442,617 1,854,876 - ~ 
EL@mip?> cuneate Mees « cwt. - ~ 2/3857 1,694 ~ - 
$ - - 17,899 13,370 ~ = 
Woolsraw <quaaies ni: Ib. 676, 244 320,324 3,023,475 3,474,328 277,110 141,172 
$ 279,065 167,321 806, 500 987,579 108, 805 63, 631 
WOOlitops 3. cat sek ie Ib. 209, 589 1Otde, - - = = 
: $ 226, 655 146,796 - - - - 
Manila grass........... cwt. - = Aeda 1,811 - - 
$ - - 8, 833 13,006 - - 
Vegetable fibre, n.o.p.. ewt. - - 2,677 1,593 ~ - 
$ - - 18,782 12,359 - - 
Gumwood lumber...... M ft. 31 127 - - - - 
$ 3,370 13,561 ~ - - - 
Lumber, dressed one 
SiGe, NO Dine $ 10,610 14, 246 - - - - 
Adding machines...... $ - 20,000 - ~ - - 
Articles re-imported.... $ 40,020 8,870 18, 735 26,786 - - 
Ships‘istores.ch). 4c). «.- $ 7,092 3,998 4,355 21,792 - ~ 
Settlers’ effects........ $ 5,704 10,840 Byeco 2,435 - - 


—_——. 


a, ee ee 


Total Imports?..... $ $,296,165) 5,301,618) 4,577,546) 8,262,322) 1,001,592 404,364 


1Figures for 1928 are subject to revision. 2Totals include other items not specified. 
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33.—Import and Export Trade of Canada with Australia, New Zealand and British 
South Africa, years ended Mar. 31, 1927 and 1928'—concluded. 


Australia. New Zealand. British South Africa. 
Articles. | EEE 
1927. 1928. 1927. 1928. 1927. 1928. 
Exports (Canadian). 
PAD DICS eect cine ss sats brl. - = 13,591 11, 668 7,815 9,274 
$ = - 82,790 63 , 386 43,1238 50, 404 
ONIONS ee ceil ciclo bush. - - 68, 673 24,469 - - 
$ = - 106, 089 33,517 - - 
Wihesatiac. 2s. stale wats bush. - - ~ 324,009 561,718 
$ = = - 479, 987 833, 165 
Wheatfloute)...e2cs.5 brl. 35 343 5,956 33, 180 64, 671 80, 058 
$ oD 2,807 36, 625 220,816 499, 260 621,920 
Confectionery, allkinds $ 19,387 30, 836 178, 258 129, 855 107,173 132, 857 
Rubber belting........ Lo Bf ) 141,558 200, 999 
| 75,380 85,748 
Rubber boots and shoes pair |} 1,455, 6803 813, 8453] 2,251,2283} 3,454,9513 129,915 316, 891 
$ 115, 63 213, 603 
Rubber biresss ssc. eos « $ 1,083, 233 1,715, 842 
Other rubber.......... 3 Il 52, 694 59,043 
Wish; canned.........2. $ 2,116,906] 1,724,087 557,325 444,185 231,975 218, 892 
Leather and mirs. of... $ 2,012 1,354 196, 043 136,196 8,845 9, 662 
ROITCOSE RIE ec cae se cwt. - - - - 1,308 1,790 
$ - - - - 36, 002 50,753 
Milk, condensed........ cwt. - - - - 11,050 5,328 
- - - - 111, 621 52,778 
Cotton manufactures... $ 9,457 21,852 96, 733 94,678 39, 380 30,341 
Binder twine........... ewt. - 22,400 - = §, 752 5, 697 
$ - 222,382 - = 64,929 59,002 
Corsets and brassieres.. No. 36, 746 14,337 77,330 89,099 = - 
. 79,425 28, 928 -112,951 96,556 - = 
Clothing, other, and 
gloves (textile)... $ 205, 820 164, 664 132, 269 171,973 - - 
Wood, unmanufactured 
(incl. -lumber)........ $ 1, 238,376 1,405,712 76, 676 435,563 320,021 494, 657 
Wood, manufactured... $ 3, 284 1,333 110, 057 54,717 121, 640 94,163 
Paperboard. $5. . kn. $ 33,971 30,212 63, 004 58, 855 107,377 151, 981 
Paper, printing......... cwt. 739, 638 Di Oconde 316,419 334, 943 202 , 824 162,172 
$ 2,760, 726 3,903,787 1,215, 208 1, 287,031 914,729 630,505 
Paper, wrapping........ cwt. 49,772 28,813 36, 604 31, 692 88, 651 78,535 
289,216} © 173,290 209, 484 176,712 526,330 461,872 
Paper, bond and writing cwt. 8,408 4,237 9,619 W202 - - 
$ 60,118 33, 625 73, 857 54,559 - - 
Paper, hanging or wall. roll 389,715 388, 687 359, 166 278, 266 = - 
: $ 70,456 68, 830 50,497 43,911 ~ = 
Iron bars and rods..... ton 22 19 14, 625 7,653 - - 
g 1,780 849 552,049 296,451 ~ =~ 
Railroad rails.......... ton - ~ 11, 183 111 - - 
$ = = 456,971 2,300 - ~ 
Structural steel........ ton 62 - 794 1, 620 - = 
$ 3,077 - 78,679 146,970 - - 
Tron pipe and tubing.... $ 212,697 162,301 324,936 222,711 111,927 186,575 
Wihes irony. i .2ieeles $ 100, 651 70, 908 395, 668 380, 085 = - 
Farm implements and 
machinery........... $ 1, 853, 261 1,814,977 285,071 269,506 1,027,146 1,156,300 
BRE ZOUB eos chs 6 os ¢ 761, 769 125,009 43,976 58,534 - = 
Nails, spikes, tacks of ewt. 1,575 1,858 60,574 41,390 - ~ 
Sands eeseee. $ 16,591 19,150 225,267 15$, 555 - - 
Machinery. ORS. aah fea es - 143, 706 335, 288 132,903 102, 696 15, 102 25, 804 
OOS ee eae he sie $ 18,822 12,695 77,536 70,797 48,651 59,361 
Automobiles: ; 2.0 ys'e2 4 No 17,612 2,210} 5,523 waa ba? 3,589 749 
$ §,032,000 927,991 2,346,991 682, 265 1,310, 816 382,089 
Automobile parts...... $ 794,814 628,780 341, 737 232,765 216,998 188,455 
Copper and mfrs. of.... $ 200 188 123,790 54, 794 - - 
Electric apparatus...... $ 227,174 271,998 624, 848 471, 686 145,582 202,165 
PASWESLOS f.iad stole wick $ 123, 248 121,076 533 1,001 - - 
OUR ss callét oo es chalk ton 12,819 Dorota 1, 283 17,418 9,200 9,923 
149, 747 173, 524 8,128 99, 842 55,890 67,865 
Calcium carbide....... cwt UCT: 6,392 12,803 12, 663 3,288 PaPAlal 
$ 28,960 22,826 . 48,593 46,742 12,166 7,612 
Musical instrumerts.... $ 354, 193 250,015 168, 665 135, 742 18, 685 16,412 


—————————— | 
et er ns | es | ene 


Total Exports 
(Canadian).2.... $ 18,965,881| 14,192,438} 13,538,513} 11,366,550} 8,388,731] 8,725,216 


Figures for 1928 are subject to revision. _ *Totals include other items not specified. *Total exports of 


rubber and its products. 
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Subsection 10.—Comparison of the Volume of Imports and Exports. 


Norr.—F urther information as to the methods adopted in making the following analyses will be found . 
on p. 752 of the Bureau’s Annual Report on the Trade of Canada for the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1928. 
The statistics of the external trade of Canada have not until lately been 
analysed in detail to reveal the physical volume of external trade as well as the dollar 
value of that trade, and have therefore been somewhat misleading when used to 
show the physical growth of production and external trade. When, for example, 
Table 1 of this Chapter is examined, it seems to show stagnation in our externa! trade 
between the early 70’s and the middle 90’s of the last century, and an extremely 
rapid growth thereafter. Yet we know that the stagnation was partly due to the 
fall in general prices between the 70’s and the middle 90’s, while the rapid growth 
of the last generation is exaggerated by the rise of prices since 1897 and more par- 
ticularly since 1914. Thus the figures as published give us no true measure of the 
volume of our external trade, yet it is the volume rather than the value of the com- 
modities which satisfy human needs with which the masses of the population are 
more intimately concerned. Volume is from many points of view a more important 
consideration than value, and it is desirable to secure a record of the fluctuations 
in the volume of the country’s trade as distinguished from the value thereof. This 
is what is attempted in the following tables. 


The method adopted for ascertaining the fluctuations in volume has been to 
take a base year—1914 or 1927— and to re-value the quantities of each commodity 
imported or exported in any given year at the average import or export value of 
that commodity in the standard or base year. Where quantities are not available, 
the values of items are assumed to have moved in the same direction and in the 
same proportions as closely related commodities. The results of this method, as 
applied to the fiscal year ended 1928 as compared with 1927, show that the imports 
for consumption in the later year were 109-1 p.c. of the quantity of those in the 
earlier, while average values in 1928 were 98-6 p.c. of those in 1927, the declared 
value being 107-6 p.c. of that of 1927. On the other hand, exports of Canadian 
produce in 1928 were only 101-0 p.c. in quantity of those in 1927, while average 
values were 97-1 p.c. or 1-5 p.c. lower than the average value of imports; the 
declared value in 1928 was 98-1 p.c. of that in 1927. Thus imports were higher in 
average value in 1928 as compared with 1927 than exports were—a phenomenon 
which shows the danger of weighting both figures according to the fluctuation of 
the index number of wholesale prices, and the necessity of having a separate index 
of import and export valuations.1 A table showing the fluctuations of each 
important group of commodities imported and exported in 1928 as compared with 
1927 is appended (Table 34). For details by commodities see the Bureau’s Annual 
Report on the Trade of Canada, 1928, pp. 756-771. 


1See p. 788 for index numbers of import and export valuations. 
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34.—Comparison of the Value and Volume of the External Trade of Canada, by Main 
Groups, for the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1827 and 1928. (‘‘000’’ omitted). 


IMPORTS FOR HOME CONSUMPTION. 


Index Numbers, 


1928 1928 compared 
1928 Quantities 1927 with 1927. 
Classification. Declared at 1927 Declared (1927=100). 
values. values. values. 
Quantities.| ‘Average 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products—A. 000$ 000$ 000$ 

pe wesinvy Poot: 9.24. alana’ tT. Ueseunh 136, 267 129,082 126,355 102-2 105-6 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products—B. 

RPOMer URmI HOO. ©... +. Ab nants pays bs 101, 918 110,331 86, 743 127-2 92-4 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products (A 

MES er rags es oan os yo et 238,185 239,413 213,098 112-3 99-5 

Animals and Animal Products........... 65,796 58,193 53,214 109-4 113-1 

TOTES and CxXtiles! certs ce coc ee. 186,996 180,687 183,584 98-4 103-5 

Wood, Wood Products and Paper......... 51,751 51,780 47,962 108-0 99-9 

Tron and its PPOUUCTO Teme rer ce 259,574 266, 920 229,430 116-3 97-2 

Non-Ferrous Metals and their Products. . 60,190 62,354 52, 748 118-2 96-5 

Non-Metallic Minerals and their Products 153, 049 170,565 156, 785 108-8 89-7 

Chemicals and Allied Products.......... 33,02 33, 804 31,845 106-2 99-3 

BIS GCM ANCOUS mer cine cree Locae ere tLe 59, 849 61,075 62, 227 98-1 98-0 

Carte OCAL es. Utne ce store: 1,108,956) 1,124,791! 1,030,893 109-1 98-6 


EXPORTS OF CANADIAN PRODUCE. 


Index Numbers, 


1928 1928 compared 
1928 Quantities 1927 with 1927 
Classification. Declared at 1927 Declared (1927=100). 
values. values. values. |_——————_______ 
Quan- | Average 
tities. values. 

Agricultural and Vegetable Products.—A. Mainly 000$ 000$ 000$ 

HOO re Fe. fae ES... LE bes ise. 2a.d dete. 484,317 511, 656 505, 502 101-2 94-7 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products—B. Other 

hin LOOMS kes Sato athe ie dda te o EBA! 70, 794 76,291 69,492 109-8 92-8 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products—(A and B).| 555,111 587,947) 574,994 102-3 94-4 
Animals and Animal Products................-.. 165,845 155, 608 167,292 93-0 106°6 
MD NOR AN CMILEXbULCHukia . Sts tives waa Gate Siete eee s 10,904 11,658 7,666 152-1 93-5 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper................. 284,543 288,942} 284,120 101-7 98-5 
TOUEAUCMIES xeTOGUCLS a on lee te ede jeteias » Lbonls 62,754 61,305 74,285 82-5 102-4 
Non-Ferrous Metals and their Products.......... 90,841 99,130 80,639 122-9 91-6 
Non-Metallic Minerals and their Products........ 25,281 25,070 28,510 87-9 100-8 
Chemicals and Allied Products................«: 17,893 19,509 16,575 117-7 91-7 
irs Gellaneouse ma oe. tats fa tas facies cds Daten eto ws 15,036 15,235 18,077 84-3 98-7 
Granda Total 2265) Ae co dds aldo 88588 1,228,208 1,264,404! 1,252,158 101-0 97-1 


Comparison with Pre-war Year.—It is a comparatively easy thing to com- 
pare the volume of the trade in a particular year with that in the preceding year, 
and the margin of error is comparatively small. When, however, a comparison of 
the volume of trade in a particular year with that of another year ten or more 
years before is undertaken, the margin of error is very much greater. Certain 
new commodities have come into existence in the course of the decade, while the 
qualities of others have been materially changed; further, various new items have 
been added to the customs classifications, and it is not always possible to say just 
what customs items in 1928 correspond with those of 1914. However, in view of the 
great changes in values since before the war, there is a strong public demand for the 
comparison of the volume of trade in post-war years with a pre-war year, and the 
revaluatien on the basis of the pre-war fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1914, re-states 
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the current trade of Canada, with as much accuracy as possible, in terms of pre- 
war values. 

It appears from this re-statement (Table 35) that, while the declared value of 
exports of Canadian produce nearly trebled between 1914 and 1928 (the 1928 
exports being 284-5 p.c. of those of 1914), the volume of exports more than doubled, 
the 1928 exports being 201-5 p.c. of those of 1914. On the other hand, while the 
declared value of 1928 imports was four-fifths greater than in 1914, the actual 
volume of 1928 imports was only 151-7 p.c. of their volume in 1914. For details 
see the Bureau’s Annual Report on the Trade of Canada, 1928, pp. 773-776. 
35.—Comparison of the Value and Volume of the External Trade of Canada, by Main 


Groups, for the pre-war fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1914, and the post-war fiscal 
years ended Mar. 31, 1922 and 1924-1928. (‘‘000’’ omitted). 


IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION. 


Main Groups. 1914. 1922. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928, 
Values as Declared. 000 000 000 000 000 000 000 
(In thousands of dollars). $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Agricultural and Vegetable Products......| 97,618} 172,666] 186,469] 173,586} 203,417] 213,098] 288,185 
Animals and their Products.............. 41,093] 46,646] 45,027] 41,492] 49,186] 53,214 65,790 
Hibresand “Pextiles cs: eee eee ee eee 109,154} 189,997] 173,796] 165,441] 184,762) 183,584 186. 996 
WoodlancdiiPaperis..1ce ane ae ee 37,397] 35,791} 40,977] 38,185) 40,403] 47,962 5L Dl 
Tronrand its+Productswaeessc ee 143,865} 110,211] 173,474] 134, 684] 181,197] 229,430] 259,574 
INon- Ferrous \etals. van) oe ee 35,574] 29,773} 43,433] 41,112] 47,693] 52,748 60,190 
Non-Metallic Minerals.................... 85,289| 187,604} 155,899} 181,013} 139,034} 156,785 153,049 
Chemicals and Allied Products........... 17,073} 24,630) 26,088) 24,760) 28,404] 31,845 33,572 
Miscellancouss ct st eee ee ee 52,131] 50,486] 48,204) 46,660) 53,233} 62,227 59, 849 

Ota etek: ke eure 0 oh BAe 619,194) 747,804} 893,367] 796,933) 927,329]1,030,892] 1,108,956 

On the Basis of 1914 Average Values. & 
(In thousands of dollars). 

Agricultural and Vegetable Products...... 97,618] 121,445) 128,384) 131,129] 143,725) 163,557 176,147 
Animals and their Products...............| 41,093] 46,723) 53,487) 48,154] 52,772) 63,713 63,792 
Hibres:‘anded extilessesar. ery. a ouhee eee. 109,154] 82,785) 97,358) 93,240) 109,209) 125,705 127,307 
WoodvandiPaperin agen cue: soe een eee 37,397| 20,566| 23,577| 24,067) 25,076) 27,4383 31,346 
Tromand atsweroducts: woe ae ee 143,865) 76,805] 140,504] 112,405] 168,258] 227,499} 285,065 
Non-Herrous: Metalsqaae ss) ae ee 35,574} 28,058) 41,960] 41,415} 45,292) 47,094 56,319 
Non-Metallic Minerals..:.........2.5....- 85,280) 81,882} 101,148) 93,926] 99,798) 113,349 124,529 
Chemicals and Allied Products........... 17,073} 12,766) 17,145) 17,954) 20,449) 22,310 24,158 
Miscellancoustn ike. jeer eee eee 52,1381) 34,098] 34,380) 35,008) 40,465) 50,792 50, 696 

otal ite J soe BEES das be eke ewan BET 619,194] 505,128} 687,893} 597,298! 705,044] 841,452 939, 359 

Index Numbers of Declared Values. 
(1914=100). 

Agricultural and Vegetable Products...... 100-0 176-8 191-0 cer 208-3 218-3 244-0 
Animals and their Products............... 100-0 113-5 109-5 100-9 119-8 129-5 160-1 
HibresiandsPextilest: weve es eres Senne 3 100-0 128-2 159-2 151-5 169-2 168-2 171-3 
Wood and PODEr ot seta teen et ee ae 100-0 95-7 109-5 102-0 108-0 128-3 138-4 
Hromanditsierocgucts:+ a  aeee. ee eee 100-0 76:7 120-5 93-7 126-0 159-5 180-4 
INon=Herrous Metals's. a oo eee 100-0 83-7 122-0 115-5 134-1 148-3 169-2 
Non-Metallic Minerals.................... 100-0} 161-5 182-7; 153-7) 163-1) 183-8 179-4 
Chemicals and Allied Products........... 100-0 144.3 152-8 145-0 166-4 186-5 196-9 
Miscellancousii kok. been ae 100-0 96-9 92-5 89-5 102-1 119-4 114-8 

VG talneyy 2.2 ee hoy a) see « 100-0 120-7 144-2 128-8 149-8 166-5 180-0 


index Numbers of Trade as Revalued 
at 1914 Average Values. 


(1914=100). 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products...... 100-0 124-4]. 132-3 135-0 147-2 167°5 180-4 
Animals and their Products one ee 100-0 113-6 129-9 117-1 128-4 155-0 155-2 
Fibresand hextiles°e)s0e Alea eee Ok 100-0 75-8 89-2 85-4 100-1 115-2 116-6 
Wootland Papen tiiico Uae kes Pe 100-0 55-0 63-1 64-4 67:1 73°38 83-8 
Tron and: itsieroaucts-ty.an eee 100-0 53-4 97-8 78 +1 117-0 158-1 198-1 
INon-Herrous Metals 2980s). eee 100-0 78-9 117-9 116-4 127-2 132-4 158-3 
Non-Metallic Minerals.................... 100-0 96-0} 118-8 110-1 116-9] 132-9 146-0 
Chemicals and Allied Products........... 100-0 74-8 100-3 105-1 119-7 130-7 141-5 
Miscellancouss:c sie. ee ee 100-0 65-4 66-0 67-2 77-7 97-4 97-2 
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35.—Comparison of the Value and Volume of the External Trade of Canada, by Main 
Groups, for the pre-war fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1914, and the post-war fiscal 


years ended Mar. 31, 1922 and 1924-1828—concluded. 


(‘*060’’ omitted). 


EXPORTS OF CANADIAN PRODUCE. 


Main Groups. 


Values as Declared. 
(In thousands of dollars). 


Agricultural and Vegetable Products........ 
Awmmals and their Products::'.....:....... 
BAe Id OR LILOS fac6\ ae ocels « pas supe ane dels 
BVGREUE SAULT OED OL eincrssrereceararecc ars’ sive oaesna wows 
Linn ate brouuctss, <8 a2 salt: sears deme 
Wane errous Metals) cca acon oe coe ne cb we 
Non-Metallic Mineralsi.aiiia ciwests ood. dale. 
Chemicals and Allied eTOUUCtS a ew eee 
MISC EAC USS he cn. < Arab heelys ae ioe n aka 


“CRISIS 3 aididlcts ORS ER ae 
On the Basis of 1914 Average Values. 
(In thousands of dollars). 


Agricultural and Vegetable Products........ 
Animals and their Products................. 
BU reseode hextiwlesnl. ss eutiicn ase ede aeeeeh 
RV GOOG DU Ma OPE. tres, Herat atin: 2h: spice aes 
Troweance1ts Products?) . os See eee SY: 
Non-Ferrous Metals....... spatiidicy tis ti Mea! oe 
Naneretailic WMemersis’ fice tbe ak ee 
Chemicals and Allied Products............. 
NasGuleaneOUS Si teats: co tecae hott. omB as 


Index Numbers of Declared Values. 
(1914=100). 


Agricultural and Vegetable Products........ 
Animals and their Products................. 
Pires andplextiles #2 2.90.0 )yGek clmlsck od: 
NV OOUTENCMEADCI tanta cinch ct nas eam nee’ 
Promancnitss roauctsaags..1n). sidh Sola catek elas 


Index Numbers ef Trade as Revaiued 
at 1914 Average Values. 


(1914=100). 


Agricultural and Vegetable Products........ 
Animals and their Products. nde erated 
ime ena) Gxtilesse. <<. rer ee et seth. ott 
“Ube bo Sib ill GPF) OFS ey eee ie el era 
Tron andes + roducts. is ose boc, cere ss aoe 


Chemicals and Allied Products. ............ 
Livka Esa: See ee ee eee ae 


"1914. 1922. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 
000 000 000 000 000 000 000 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
201,190) 317,579| 430,932] 443,299] 606,059) 574,994] 555, 111 
76,591] 185,799] 140,423] 163,031] 190,976] 167,292] 165,845 
1,934) 4,586) 8,055) 9,711) 8,940) 7,666) 10,904 
63,202] 179,926] 273,355] 253,610] 278,675} 284,120) 284,543 
15,483) 28,312} 66,976] 57,406] 74,735| 74,285] 62,754 
53,304] 27,886} 65,911} 90,371) 97,476] 80,639} 90,841 
9,264] 22,617) 26,776] 20,729| 24,569} 28,510} 25,281 
4,890} 9,506] 15,560} 16,210] 17,498) 16,575) 17,893: 
5,731) 14,030] 17,363] 14,700) 16,428] 18,077] 15,036. 
431,589 740,241 1,045,351 11,069,067 1,315,356 |1,252,158 ews 208 
201,190] 226,892) 371,386] 315,741] 400,257) 395,410} 395,351 
76,591) 97,149) 99,408) 116,877) 122,540) 112,765} 111,532 
1,934] 38,441} 5,911} 5,787) 5,445) 5,904) 8,932 
63,202} 91,257) 151,477) 146,049| 163,740} 172,453) 176, 846 
15,483] 24,197} 72,153) 59,242) 81,322] 75,457) 53,936 
53,304] 28,361) 63,974) 82,254) 84,505) 68,876) 81,465 
9,264) 10,777| 138,462} 15,300} 14,225} 17,309] 14,567 
4,890} 6,244) 10,857; 11,163) 14,141) 14,353) 16,223 
5,731} 9,228) 13,3824] 10,528} 11,041} 12,514) 10,598 
431,589] 497,546] 801,452) 762,941] 897,216) 875,041) 869,450 
100-0} 157-7) 214-1) 220-1] 301-2) 285-8) 275-9 
100-0) 177-3} 183-4) 213-0} 249-3) 218-4) 216-5 
100-0} 237-1) 416-2) 502-0) 462-0) 396-4) 563-8 
100-0) 284-8) 432-6) 401-5) 441-0} 449-5] 450-2 
100-0} 182-9) 432-4) 370-6) 482-6} 479-8) 405-3 
100-0 52-3} 123-5] 169-4) 182-6] 151-3] 170-4 
100-0} 244-1) 288-9) 225-0} 265-1] 307-8] 272-8 
100-0; 194-4) 318-1) 331-7) 357-9] 339-0) 365-9 
100-0] 244-8} 303-1) 256:5) 286-7) 315-4) 262-4 
100-0} 171-4) 242-3] 247-8] 304-8] 290-1] 284-5 
100-0} 112-7) 184-5} 156-8} 198-9} 196-5] 196-5 
100-0} 126-8} 129-7} 152-6} 160-0} 147-2} 145-6 
100-0} 178-0} 305-6; 299-2) 281-5] 305-3) 461-8 
100-0; 144-3) 239-6) 2381-0) 259-1] 272-9} 279-8 
100-0} 156-3) 465-7) 382-7] 525-2} 487-4) 348-4 
100-0 53-2} 119-9) 154-3) 158-5) 129-2) 152-8 
100-0} 116-3) 145-3) 166-2} 153-5} 186-8) 157-2 
100-0} 127-6} 211-8) 228-4) 289-1] 293-5] 331-8 
100-0} 161-0} 232-6} 183-8} 192-6] 218-4} 184-9 
100-0} 115-2) 185-6} 176-8} 207-9} 202-7) 201-5 
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Section 4._-The Tourist Trade of Canada.! 


Tourist Expenditures in Canada.—In recent years the tourist trade has 
become an important source of revenue in certain sections of the Dominion, mater- 
ially affecting the balance of trade. It represents the economic disposition of 
national assets in which Canada is particularly rich, namely, its picturesque scenery, 
its invigorating climate, its opportunities for hunting, fishing and boating, as well 
as for winter sports—for the exploitation of which a considerable capital expendi- 
ture has been made on hotel accommodation, improved highways and other attrac- 
tions. The expenditure of travellers coming to Canada from other countries on 
business has the same effect so far as its influence on the balance of trade is con- 
cerned. Indeed, in so far as commodities are sold to tourists travelling in the 
Dominion, our exportable surplus of such commodities is reduced. 


It is impossible to obtain a direct record of expenditures of this kind. More- 
over, even a rough estimate of the total is extremely difficult to make, visitors to 
Canada being of all classes, engaging in widely different activities or forms of recrea- 
tion, remaining for varying periods, with expenditures undoubtedly ranging from 
very small to very large amounts. 


The tourists who enter Canada may be divided into three classes:—(a) those 
coming in via ocean ports; (b) those entering from the United States in automo- 
biles; (c) those entering from the United States by rail or steamer. In 1927 these 
classes are estimated to have expended in Canada $11,071,000, $161,418,000 and 
$70,265,000 respectively, or a grand total of $242,754,000. 


The Department of National Revenue records the number of tourists entering 
Canada in automobiles from the United States through each of the ports of entry 
along the border. Estimating the expenditure by provinces of these tourists accord- 
ing to the provinces in which they entered gives the following provincial distribution 
of their expenditure in 1927:—Maritime Provinces $5,178,000; Quebec $59,918,000; 
Ontario $83,517,000; Manitoba $1,068,000; Saskatchewan $1,210,000; Alberta 
$486,000; and British Columbia $10,041,000. 


Expenditures of Canadian Tourists Abroad.—Canadian tourists visiting 
other countries travel in the main to the British Isles and other European countries 
on visits home, or as sight-seers. Again, many of them, especially elderly or delicate 
persons, go south to avoid the Canadian winter. These tourists may be classified 
in the same three classes as those entering Canada. The first class leaving Canada 
by ocean ports is estimated to have spent $20,485,000 abroad in 1927, while those 
visiting the United States by automobile expended an estimated amount of $57,032,- 
000, and those visiting the United States by rail or steamer an additional $26,265,000, 
or a grand total in 1927 of $103,782,000. 
~ tAbridged from studies of ‘‘The Tourist Trade in Canada, 1920-1926’’ and ‘‘1927’’, published by the 


Bureau of Statistics and obtainable on application. These studies contain a full explanation of the methods 
used in making the estimates. 
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Summary.—In the years 1920 to 1927 the total expenditures of tourists from 
other countries in Canada, as compared with the expenditures of Canadian tourists 


in other countries, are estimated as follows :— 


Estimated Estimated Estimated 
expenditure | expenditure excess 
of of of 
Years. tourists Canadian expenditures 
from other tourists of tourists 
countries in other from other 
in Canada. countries. countries. 
$ $ $ 
HD) Ad TEs FOIA ets Peas ace eas ayal ne easlrant en ancro nto! ahh O% 83,734,000 - - 
TROL oS gg foe 2h 8 CLS 5) Se oi Rage Bt ROR A Oe oA on Re Pan 86,394,000 = - 
TOW woo ee ove ORR ee BAe CRN RIL ae eee, Ayan ann rey 91,686,000 46,040, 000 45,646,000 
TEAS wis. vic exer 6's CSR SOSA IE ater a tenes Meche Ria lyeeeds Rd 130,977,000 50, 735,000 80, 242,000 
1D ASeee Mapes ttt Heep eo. & fy ots Oe eee RER CBSE ee ey 148,942,000 58,884,000 90,058,000 
HD 1d AEE See ELE Ae. nia so dauyayarrevo chek ae ages aie eRe 173,289,000 67,395,000 105, 894, 000 
Seer ath Mittin wak betes. head BAR ch olrcce wel cole diate: Serene cmt he bait 190,463, 000 90,043,000 100, 420, 000 
HORE >, oS ENE 2 te EE AEM ee enn Cremeans fA ee. He a 242,754,000 103, 782, 000 138, 972,000 


It will be noticed that while there has been a steady increase in the amount spent 
by tourists from other countries in Canada, there has also been an increase in the 
amount spent by Canadians in other countries. The “favourable” balance accruing 
to Canada from tourist trade has increased greatly since the war. The statistics 
demonstrate how valuable an asset to Canada is her tourist trade, constituting an 
“invisible” export which is surpassed in value by wheat alone among the 70 leading 
commodities exported from Canada in the fiscal year 1927-28. If the “‘invisible’’ 
import of expenditures of Canadian tourists in other countries is deducted, the 
balance represents an item still exceeded in value only by the exports of wheat. 
The further increase of this item in the trade balance depends not only on additional 
numbers of tourists from other countries, but also on the extent to which Canadians 
“see Canada first’? when they decide to travel. 


Section 5.—Balance of International Payments, 1920-26. 


In recent years much attention has been devoted by economists to the con- 
sideration of the balance of international payments, as distinguished from the . 
balance of commodities imported and exported. The balance of international pay- » 
ments is much the wider term, including, besides the balance of commodities imported 
and exported, such items as tourist expenditures, dealt with in the preceding section, 
receipts and payments of interest, receipts and payments in freight charges, in 
remittances of immigrants and emigrants, in charitable and missionary contri- 
butions, etc., and as a supplementary item, evening up accounts, the borrowings and 
lendings of capital. Many of these items can be only approximately estimated, 
especially for a country like Canada, lying along a land frontier of some 4,000 miles 
with the United States, with business relationships and family relationships so closely 
knit together that it is quite impossible to give any close estimate of the totality 
of transactions between the two countries for lack of information on such points as 
the bequests by the citizens of one country to residents of the other and the losses 
through bankruptcies. 
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Nevertheless, it has been considered well worth while to make as close an 
estimate as possible of the balance of the international payments of the Dominion, 
and the figures for the years 1920 to 1926 are presented for the first time in Table 
36. It is expected that with greater experience the technique may be improved, 
and the margin of error reduced to the minimum. The figures now given, approxi- 
mate as they are, serve to show the great improvement in the financial position of 
Canada since 1920. 


In 1920 the Dominion’s commodity balance of trade was ‘‘unfavourable” to 
the extent of about $24 millions, but each subsequent year has shown a “‘favourable”’ 
balance of trade in commodities. When the totality of transactions in 1920 is 
taken into account as far as possible, the excess on the import side of our account was 
$268 millions, while in 1921 and 1922 the excesses on the same side were $137 millions 
and $68 millions respectively. (A chief reason for the ‘‘adverse’’ balance in these 
years was that in them we were being repaid amounts advanced to the United 
Kingdom during the war, there being a net withdrawal from the United Kingdom 
of $104 millions in 1920, $128 millions in 1921 and $84 millions in 1922.) 


In 1923 there was a change, with a surplus of $45 millions shown on the export. 
side, in spite of further repayments of $52 millions by the United Kingdom. In 
1924 the surplus, as shown in the table, increased to $108 millions and in 1925 to 
$277 millions, while in 1926 it fell to $191 millions. In these years Canadian insur- 
ance companies were purchasing large amounts of foreign securities, Canadians were 
making additional further direct investments, principally in South America and the 
United States, and we were buying back from abroad our own securities or puc- 
chasing foreign securities, principally on the New York stock exchange. In addition, 
the Canadian banks increased very largely the sum of money they had abroad on 
call. 


These exports were the result of abundant funds accumulating in the Dominion 
owing to three causes. In the first place there had come into the country during 
the war some $1,250 millions through the purchase of our commodities at high 
prices; this was seeking an investment outlet. In the second place, the large invest- 
ment of American capital in the Dominion from 1914 to 1920 was now increasing the 
nation’s output. In the third place, successive large harvests were a foundation 
of prosperity. These factors, combined, caused an unprecedented accumulation of 
savings which were used by financial institutions and individuals not only to finance 
domestic capital needs, but also to avail themselves of opportunities for profitable 
investment abroad. Thus after 1923 we had on balance an export of capital to our 
credit, though at the same time other countries, particularly the United States,,. 
continued to invest large sums in the Dominion. 


For the years 1925 and 1926 a direct estimate of net capital movement has been 
made as shown in the last line of the balance sheet. It will be observed that the 
direct and indirect results do not agree, there being a difference due to errors and 
omissions of about $100 millions in each year. It is impossible to say which amount. 
is nearer the truth, but it is probable that the correct figure lies between the two. 
The results arrived at by both methods indicate a large export of capital in 1925 and 
a smaller export in 1926. As the technique of collecting these statistics is improved, 
the discrepancies between the results obtained from the application of the direct. 
and the indirect methods will be reduced. 
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36.—Estimated Balance of International Payments, 1920 to 1926. (‘‘000’’ omitted). 


1920. 1921. 
Items. peed Im ports, Le abd Imports, 
} isible | Visible Visible | Visible 
andl bid Balance. aha bod Balance. 
Invisible.} Invisible. Invisible.| Invisible. 
} $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Commodity Trade— 
Recorded merchandise exports and 
AID DOLLA Ee oe oe eae Se ee 1,302,805) 1,363,421 ~ 816,694] 806,108 = 
Exports and imports of gold coin and 
* bullion and subsidiary coin.......... 45, 70€ 18,030 - 41,035 5,396 - 
Unrecorded imports of ships.......... = - - - 3,670 - 
Deduction for settlers’ effects shown 
elsewhere and miscellaneous items. . 11,702 20,690 - 9,006 16,906 - 
“AIS 01 Me, A eae 8 a 1,336,80¢| 1,360,761] —23,952| 848,723] 798,268} -+50,455 
Freight payments and receipts......... 103, 002 110,251 —7, 249 97,138 97,913 —775 
MOUTIETS MOLPCNOTCUTOS or...) ke ose scceh 85,000 45,000} -+-40,000 85,000 45,000} -+-40,000 
Interest payments and receipts.......... 44,965 252,244) —207,279 46,050 257,902) —211,852 
immigrants” remittances sc. jac -<s.05 (piyey 19,211) —11,688 5,807 16,100} —10,293 
Expenditures of governments............ 9,667 50,615} —40,948 11,591 11,427 +164 
Charitable and missionary contributions. 666 2,431 —1,765 2,401 2,449 —48 
HIANCOLLANSAC GIONS: «. cn. ecpe vec anee. 4,817 19,370} —14,553 4,140 10, 641 —6,501 
ACVOrtigene mnt Avene. tae teliace eet elt - +1,211 1,814 - +1,814 
Motion picture royalties................- - 2,000 —2,000 - 2,000 —2,000 
Capital of immigrants and emigrants... 17,559 17,196 +363 12,291 10,390 +1,901 
Grand Total............... 1,611,219) 1,879,079} —267,860) 1,114,955) 1,252,090) —137,135 
1922. 1923. 
Items. Sport: Im berks, I’xports, ,; Imports, 
Visikle | Visible Visikle Visikle 
aud ac Balance. dad and Balance. 
Invisible.} Invisible. Invisible.| Invisikle. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Commodity Trade— 
Recorded merchandise exports and 
TRA DOLT RE AACR ge a petaiers: Sorsays See Sh ie 898,178} 762,409 - | 1,028,529] 903,031 - 
Exports and imports of gold coin and 
bullion and subsidiary coin.......... 26, 496 75,144 - 76, 748 9,367 - 
Unrecorded imports of ships........... - - = - 353 - 
Deduction for settlers’ effects skown 
elsewhere and miscellaneous items. . 10,755 14,867 = 12,965 14,677 - 
TOUSEN A A lete cs Meee Pe oe aoe 913,919} 822,686} -+91,233] 1,092,312] 898,074] +194,238 
Freight payments and receipts........... 101,876 84,248]; +17,633 113,945 110,531 +3, 414 
SOmets Codex DENGICULEB nic ce) Meise cis m4 snkas 91,686 46,040} -+45,64€ 130,977 50,735} +80, 242 
Interest payments and receipts.......... 41,1384] | 247,875) —206, 741 38, 492 253,433] —214,941 
iromvorante Temivtances, <0 cc... 5. 8,118 16, 228 —8,110 12,378 17,785 —5,407 
Expenditures of governments............ 11,488& 10,248 +1,240 11,485 10, 106 +1,329 
Charitable and missionary contrikutions. 930 2,174 —1,244 2,466 2,055 +411 
Insurance trance actions :.cu70., 50.5 s ee 6,469 9,919 —3,450 8,120 9,941 —1,821 
BNC RR ALT Gon ne BR Le eae ey eee 2,046 = +2,04¢ Diva - +2,172 
Motion picture royalties................. ~ 2,500 —2,500| - 3,000 —3,000 
Capital of immigrants and emigrants.... 8,909 12,643 —3, 734 10,385 22,082} —11,697 


Grand Total............... 1,186,575) 1,254,556) —67,981| 1,422,682) 1,377,742) -+-44,940 
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36.—Estimated Balance of International Payments, 1920 to 1926—concluded. 
(‘‘000’’ omitted). 


1924. 1925. 1926. 
Exports, |[Imports, Exports, |Imports, Exports, [Imports, 
Items. Visible | Visible Visible | Visible Visible | Visible 
and and Balance.| and and Balance.| and and Balance. 
Invis- | Invis- Invis- | Invis- Invis- | Invis- 
ible. ible. ible. ible. ible. ible. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Commodity 
Trade— 
Recorded mer- 
chandise ex- 
ports and im- 
ports js 1,070,612] 808,145 — |1,288,099} 890,193 — |1,283,9389]1, 008,342 - 
Exports and 
imports of 


gold coin and 

bullion and 

subsidiary 

GOIN. heron ee 8,860} 29,270 - 40,172 50,509 
Unrecorded 

imports of 

Ships aon - 228 - - 1,938 ~ - 1,000 - 
Deductions for 

settlers’ 

effects shown 

elsewhere 

and wmiscel- 

laneous items 10,534 15,154 - io? 16,396 = 11,864 16,873 - 


79,563) 47,126 > 


Total ecc«: 1,068,938] 822,489|+-246,449]1,311,534] 926,244/+385, 290/1, 351, 638)/1,039,595|+-312, 043 


Freight pay- 

ments and 

receipts ce ae 98,875} 91,147|+ 7,728] 102,951 96,213|+- 6,738] 111,094) 102,526/+ 8,568 
Tourists’ expend- 

itures..........| 148,942] 58,884!+ 90,058] 173,289 67,395/+105,894} 190,463 90,043/+-100, 420 
Interest pay- 

ments and 

TECLIDESH. sone 41,376] 255,330)/—213,954) 51,159} 258,970|—207,811 66,396] 280,419|—214, 023 
Immigrants’ 

remittances.... 13,845 17,871|\— 4,026 15,190 18,684|— 3,494 15,550} 20,509/— 4,959 
Expenditures of 

governments... 11,694 11,314/+ 380 11,917 10,9385|+- 982 11,948 10,863)+ 1,085 
Charitable and 

missionary con- 


tributions...... 1, 409 2,053) — 644 726 1,891;— 1,165 814 1,878i— 1,064 
Insurance trans- 

AC WORSAT ens 10,529 14,126}— 3,597 15,661 18,597;— 2,936 15,342] . 22,198)— 6,856 
Advertising...... 2,861 -{+ 2,861 2,639 - 2,639 3,148 -|+ 3,143 
Motion picture 

royalties....... - 3,500/— 38,500 - 8,500/— 3,500 - 8,500/— 3,500 


Capital of immi- 
grants and emi- 
Srants?- eee ee 8,696] 22,581)/— 13,885 7,425 12,884;/— 5,459 9,636} 13,396;— 3,760 
Grand Total|1, 407, 165/1, 299, 295| +107, 870)1, 692, 491) 1, 415, 313/+-277, 178/1, 776, 024/1, 584, 927/+-191, 097 
Net Capital 
Movement 
(Direct Esti- 
mates. [ee +176, 741 + 85,315 


Difference due to 
errors and 
omissions...... 100, 437 105,782 


CHAPTER XVII.—INTERNAL TRADE. 


This treatment of trade within the Dominion commences with a general state- 
ment on interprovincial trade. This is followed by statistics of the grain trade and 
of the marketing of live stock and animal products. Statistics of cold storage 
facilities and of commodities in cold storage are next in order. In the latter part of 
the chapter will be found statistics relating to various administrative services 
connected with trade, including the payment of bounties, patents, copyrights and 
trade marks, weights and measures, electricity and gas inspection. The treatment 
‘of internal trade has been somewhat curtailed in the present edition of the Year 
Book in order to find room at the end of the chapter for important special statistics 
in the shape of a résumé of the results of the Census of Wholesale and Retail Trading 
Establishments of 1924—the first endeavour to secure such statistics in Canada and 
one of the first in the world. 


Section 1.—Interprovincial Trade. 


Canada may be divided into the following five economic regions, each deriving 
its specific character from the predominant occupations of its people:— 


1. The Eastern Fishing,.Lumbering and Mining Region, comprising the river 
valley and the gulf of the St. Lawrence, together with the Atlantic coast; in other 
words, the Maritime Provinces almost as a whole, the northern part of the province 
of Quebec (excluding the former district of Ungava), and a portion of northern 
Ontario. 


2. The Eastern Agricultural and Industrial Region, comprising the cultivated 
portions of the Maritime Provinces and of the provinces of Quebec and Ontario. 
In the latter provinces the cultivated areas extend along the north bank of the St. 
Lawrence, and along the valleys of its tributaries within the Canadian borders. 


3. The Central Agricultural Region, extending from the Red River valley to 
the Rocky mountains and from the Canadian-United States boundary to about 
56° N. lat. 


4. The Western Fishing, Mining and Lumbering Region, comprising the western 
portion of the province of Alberta, the whole of British Columbia and the southern 
portion of the Yukon Territory. 


5. The Northern Fishing and Hunting Region, extending from the regions of 
permanent settlement northwards to the Arctic Circle and from the coast of Labrador 
to the Pacific and to the Alaskan boundary. ‘This vast region is sparsely inhabited 
by indigenous nomadic tribes engaged in fishing and hunting for their own support, 
for exchange with the fur-trading companies and with individual whalers and traders 

who visit some parts of the region. 


Great differences are apparent between the products of thesé various regions; 
even the fisheries and lumber products of the east are quite distinct from those 
of British Columbia. The needs of the people throughout the country are met 
to a great extent by the exchange of the products of one region for those of another. 
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Internal trade in Canada had its basis many years before Confederation in 
the exchange of the furs and lumber products of Quebec and Ontario for the fisheries 
and mineral products of the Maritimes. It was also thought at the time of Con- 
federation that the coal fields of Nova Scotia would furnish sufficient fuel for the 
needs of all the eastern part of the Dominion. Later, the manufactures of Ontario 
and Quebec found markets from one end of the Dominion to the other, bringing 
back in exchange the farm, mineral and other products required by large urban 
communities and produced for exchange principally in western and northern regions. 
A further stimulus to the trade between east and west over the barren areas north 
of lake Superior may result from the recently increased production of the Alberta 
coal fields. 


Thus, while many of the smaller communities and areas, like the primitive 
agriculturist, produce only for their own needs and are economically independent, 
the principle of comparative advantage is seen in the increased trade between 
the economic regions of the Dominion, a trade which is principally carried on over 
the railways of the country, but also largely over its waterways. A comparatively 
new development is the inauguration of sea transport between Eastern Canada and 
British Columbia via the Panama Canal. (See pp. 687-8.) 


A monthly traffic report of the railways of Canada is published by the Trans- 
portation Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, showing, for each province, 
and for the Dominion as a whole, the total revenue freight traffic of all railways, 
(not the ‘fon company service’ freight), divided into 70 classes of commodities. 
The data also show the quantity of each class that originated and terminated in 
each province. The reports are of use in computing the imports and exports of 
each province for each of the 70 classes of commodities. For example,,if the total 
tonnage terminating in Alberta during 1927, as shown in Table 1, is deducted from 
the tonnage carried, the remainder of 5,468,601 tons represents the net exports from 
Alberta for the year 1927. The comparative figure for 1926 was 4,938,372 tons. 
These statistics show rail traffic only, a limitation which should be borne in mind 
in connection with the trade of provinces favoured with facilities for water trans- 
portation. 


The total revenue freight traffic movement on the steam railways of Canada 
fluctuates to a certain extent with the yield of the crops and with activity in the 
mining and construction industries involving heavy movements of low grade freight. 
Nevertheless, there is apparent in the figures of recent years a general increase of 
traffic, the total freight carried in 1927 being 107,557,957 tons as compared with 
107,003,864 tons in 1926, 96,239,379 tons in 1925, 93,650,916 tons in 1924, 103,- 
757,559 tons in 1923, 88,854,800 tons in 1922 and 83,814,436 tons in 1921. 


Statements similar to that in Table 1 may be compiled for any of the 70 com- 
modities for which statistics are collected, showing the interprovincial trade by rail 
in these commodities. For details see ‘Summary of Monthly Traffic Report of 
the Railways of Canada, 1927’, obtainable from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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1.—Railway Revenue Freight Traffic Movement in Canada and its Provinces, in tons, 


for the calendar years 1926 and 


1927. 


Originating in Canada | Received from foreign Total freight 
Provinces. or specified province. connections. carried. 
\ 
1926 1927 1926 1927. 1926. 1927. 
tons tons tons tons tons tons 
Prince Edward Island...... 159,073 211,974 - ~ 159,073 211,974 


NOMS SCOLID:: ab. | eke pe: 6,756,522] 7,479,574 62,451 82,222} 6,818,973) 7,561,796 
New Brunswick............. 2,302,902) ~ 2,352,081 461,275 602,497) 2,824,177) 2,954,578 
@iiebeow era.) & caete te - 13,375,297) 12,389,378] 4,877,023} 4,419,567} 18,252,320} 16,808,945 
AW GOYTy REO blag ne te Bee gr Se 21,935,766} 21,936,087) 26,812,034 26, 836,755| 48,747,800} 48,772,842 
MIANTEOURS ere ets eee. 5,853,115} 5,687,243 339,969 354,820} 6,193,084; 6,042,063 
Saskatchewan............... 7,858,992 7,976, 146 262, 673 316, 292 8,121,665 8,292,438 
shal Gey SAS amen i ener ea 8,739,912] 9,500,986 336,070 217,758} 9,075,982) 9,718,744 
British Columbia........... 6,294,858] 6,664,173 515,932 530,404} 6,810,790) 7,194,577 
Livy 1 eget th ap eae 73,336,437) 74,197,642) 33,667,427) 33,360,315) 107,003,864] 107,557,957 
Terminating in Canada Delivered to foreign Total freight 
Provinces. or specified province. connections. terminating. 
1926 1927. 1926 1927 1926 1927 
tons tons tons tons tons. tons 

Prince Edward Island....... 202, 692 221,249 - 23,299 202, 692 244, 548 
INOVaiDCOblas:.. 925.22. 00ee.. 6,078,931] 6,737,664 339,175 402,701} 6,414,106} 7,140,365 
New Brunswick............. 1,721,670} 1,730,796 1,755,039] 2,187,872! 3,476,709] 3,918,668 
SALE che tll spiel ai gap sel 13,868,234] 13,362,929] 7,646,433] 7,561,969) 21,514,667] 20,924,898 
MONTARION sad etes se Et EeST 35,808,318 32,463,537] 17,917,152] 21,725,306] 53,725,468] 54,188,843 
Manitoba......... Soo ee 4,785,694| 5,301,722 259,499 262,137} 5,045,193] 5,563,859 
Saskatchewan...............| 8,911,011] 4,134,005 550,624 534,925 4,461,635} 4,668,930 
INNEY SAD, ek ee ee 4,137,610} 4,250,143 1,218 1,420} 4,188,828] 4,251,563 
British Columbia........... 5,509,518} 5,141,941 nie 934, 194) 2,711,055) 7,443,707) 7,852,996 
MRO Bea ths. awisce esd 76,023,671) 73,343,986) 30,399,334) 35,410,684/ 106,423,005) 108,754,670 


Section 2.—Grain Trade Statistics. 


The Canada Year Book 1922-23 contained on pages 581 to 583 a historical 
summary of the more important points respecting the shipment, inspection and 


sale of Canadian grain under the Canada Grain Act. 


Year Book for an outline of the new Grain Act.) 


(See p. 1017 of the 1925 


Movement of Canadian Wheat, Crop Year 1926-1927.1—A résumé of the 
Canadian wheat movement naturally begins with a description of the crop of the 
western inspection division. The wheat crop of 1926 marketed in the western 


division during the crop year from Aug. 1, 1926 to July 


31, 1927, amounted to 382-1 


million bushels. Other acquisitions, including a carry-over of 22-3 million bushels 
from the previous crop year, brought the stock of the western division to a total for 


the year of 404-7 million bushels (See Table 2 and 
particulars). As for distribution, out of the 299-4 


the accompanying map for 
million bushels which were 


commercially disposed of, the shipments to the eastern division of 113-3 million 
bushels and the direct export to Great Britain of 142-7 million bushels were the 
chief items. The direct exports to the United States were 7-3 million bushels and 
to other countries 18-6 million bushels. The total shipments from the western 


1¥For further information see the ‘‘Report on the Grain Trade of Canada’’, issued annually by the 


Internal Trade Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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division were thus 281-9 million bushels. 'The wheat used by the milling companies 
for the manufacture of flour amounted to about 17-5 million bushels, of which 12-1 
million bushels were ground into flour for domestic consumption. ‘The all-rail 
movement eastward from the western division, including shipments to the Ogilvie 
Flour Mills Co. at Fort William for grindings, was 13-7 million bushels. Lake 
shipments from Fort William and Port Arthur were 229-4 million bushels, 99-6 
million bushels going to Canadian ports and 129-5 million to United States ports. 
The shipments to Canadian ports represent a decrease of nearly 15 p.c. and to 
American ports a decrease of 2 p.c. from 1925-26. The principal Canadian lake 
ports were Goderich, with receipts of 14-3 million bushels by water, Port MecNicoll, 
with receipts of 12-4 million bushels by water, and Port Colborne, with total receipts 
of 47-4 million bushels, a decrease of 5-9 million bushels from the receipts during 
the previous crop year. Buffalo was of chief importance among the United States 
lake ports in the handling of Canadian wheat, with receipts by water from Port 
Arthur and Fort William of 121-4 million bushels. The export of wheat through 
Vancouver was 34-3 million bushels, as compared with 53-0 million in the previous 
crop year, and 5-6 million bushels were exported through Prince Rupert. . The seed 
requirements were estimated at 37-6 million bushels, and the stocks at the end of 
the crop year were 35-5 million bushels. 


The eastern division received during the crop year not only the eastern crop, 
estimated at 25-1 million bushels, but also shipments from the West aggregating 
113-3 million bushels. The quantity on hand at the beginning of the crop year 
was 12-5 million bushels, making, with a comparatively small importation from the 
United States, a total stock entering the eastern division of 150-9 million bushels. 
The distribution included 12-4 million bushels carried over in store into the fol- 
lowing year, 50-7 million bushels exported from the St. Lawrence ports, and 16-3 
million bushels shipped through the winter port of Saint John. In addition, 14-8 
million bushels were cleared for export to the United Kingdom and other countries 
via the United States Atlantic ports. The chief of these ports concerned with the 
movement of Canadian grain from both divisions were New York, with shipments 
of 66-9 million bushels, Philadelphia, with 16-8 million, and Baltimore with 11-8 
million. 


Total exports from Canada to the United States for consumption amounted to 
7-6 million bushels, to the United Kingdom 185-3 million bushels, to other countries 
58-3 million bushels; 132-2 million bushels were shipped via Canadian ports and 
111-5 million bushels were shipped va United States ports. Total exports of wheat 
from Canada during the crop year amounted to 251-3. 


Table 3 shows for the license years 1927 and 1928 the number of railway stations 
at which elevators are placed, the number of elevators and their total storage capa- 
city, the figures being given by provinces for each class of elevator with a summary 
showing the total of all elevators for each province. Tables 4 and 5 give respectively 
detailed statistics of the inspection of grain for the crop year 1927 and summary 
statistics for 1921-27, and Tables 6 and 7 show the shipments of grain by vessel and 
rail for 1926 and 1927. 


Tables 8 and 9 deal with the Canadian grain handled in recent years at public 
elevators in the east. 
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2.—Summary of the Distribution of Grain in Canada during the crop year ended 
July 31, 1927. 


———— | | SE 


———— | | | ES 


eS ee ee ane 


| | | 


| | | 


——————— [J 


Items. Wheat. Oats 
bush bush 
1. On hand, August 1, 1926— 
Tn farniGes sues. ee «ss arses danke aces 3,987,300] 34,069,000 
In public elevators in the East....... 9,329,851 4,483,257 
In country elevators, Western Div’n.. 1,324,542 976,685 
In interior elevators, Western Div’n.. 53,820 142, 800 
In Vancouver elevators.............. 161,061 41,725 
In public and private terminals, 
Western bivision....... <0 eh ee eu 12,096,614} 2,340,972 
Ininterior, private and manufacturing 
, elevators, Western Division........ 2,485,320 994, 028 
En GUMITIS AI... ke eee en Mae 3,873, 989 1,586,406 
PTUCPATG AG, SEES «: ity eats acalssdln icone 1,505,260 1,121,100 
Motels we cee umes 84,817,757} 45,755,968 
Ds CLOPMLO ZONE ane eee wine Fieesine En 407,136,000} 383,416,000 
8. Shipped in— 
From U.S.A. and other countries. . 407,119) 2,077,505 
4, Total annual stock (sum of 1, 2 and 3) | 442,360,876] 431,249,473 
5. ores out— 
Oo SAY Aen, 3:5. eee Sues Sener 7,624,566 547,835 
re United anions via Canadian 
and. SuA.ports: cite ae ee 185,345,710) 2,792,779 
To other countries via Canadian and 
OS eAS porter ee. 58,295,512] 3,336,363 
LOC! seas crtn ae ee 251, 265,788 6,676,977 
6. Milled consumption.................. 42,835,500| 8,164,097 
Mailledsexport ick kt). spncc cote ee 41,615,208 1,970,476 
7. Total disposed of commercially (sum 
NONE). canes tke eres tabla: eo 335,716,496) 16,811,550 
SPS CUMORS COC Naor is,5 sn ecsigns tenis oe 39,305,270} 33,099,908 
9. Instore, July 31, 1927— 
intarmers hands... 0. esses. tvs. ¢ 4,263,700] 17,152,000 
In public elevators in the East....... 9,456,442| 1,557,483 
In country elevators, Western Div’n. 1,514,870 550, 832 
In interior terminals, Western Div’n. 431,658 137, 283 
In Vancouver elevators.............. 469,261 29,776 
In Prince Rupert elevators.. 2,951 - 
In public and private terminals, West- 
ELM OV ISION.... . wet ae re eae 22,610,900 1,277, 764 
In interior, private and manufacturing 
elevators, Western Division........ 2,593,219 645,454 
Wp OUnMOTS eka s cae week aoe. 4,200,747) 1,005,319 
NUT RURADS Utero oiac4. Osis snd sie See 2,295,542 482,963 
BR ObALE Ios coche cans Aen ee 47,839,285] 22,838,874 
10. Total accounted for (sum of 7, 8 and 9) | 422,861,051} 72,750,332 
Ad PeLoeamm cleaning i.e eMiees, 204. oc cee 12,294,300 161,036 
12. Grain not merchantable.............. 19,117,000} 50,067,000 
13. Balance, merchantable grain fed on 


farms or otherwise consumed in 
and moved out of Canada through 


308,271, 105 


—— | | EE 


Se eS ee | nn 


other ehannelsh.ccss. ewe ee ace (-)11,911,475 
Izy otal (um of 10 to 13)... .2..0.3..50.4 449,360,876 
TeewAmMOUNT NSPEClEd .1sa)5.6c 405 sce eweee 336, 845, 045 
16. Per cent of crop inspected............ 82-74 
17. Percent of commercial grain inspected 


MEG LIME LD) ide Seas Nae glee 79-66 


. Commercial grain from season’s crop 


CUS EO) Beer or 348,330, 905 


. Per cent of crop commercial grain 


MITCLESeODLING: 2, ic kihestera act bxecys sete 


29,294,517 
7:64 


40-27 


85-56 3 
MY UIE OCT OD Ssec oro arte «3 swiss asco sie Sas $445, 180, 000/$184, 108, 000 $51,927,000 


Barley Flax Rye 
bush bush bush 
8,034, 700 23,000 135,800 
1,366,835 - 70,131 

857,285 67,383 101,881 
33,951 7,884 6,504 
9,177 - - 
1,743,495 2,404,105 470, 140 
412,339 29,257 5,339 
41,303 - 4,441 
1,102,622 70,427 180,432 
8,101, 707 2,602,056 974, 668 
99,987,100 5,994,700] 12,178,900 
29,056 538, 849 30,046 
108,117,868 9,135,605] 13,183,614 
3,840 o2it000 4,960 

26,332,677 5 5,739,013 

12,458,652 =|. 2,557,218 

38,795, 169 3,277, 636 8,301,191 

851,200 2,250,688 29, 492 
ae iS 2,053 

39,646,369 5,528,324 8,332,736 
7,011,426 237,926 1,114,967 
2,213,500 9,500 51,200 
1 477,253 59,955 111,044 

170, 206 36,993 44,853 
19, 699 8,581 5,185 
4,495 - c 
1,282,306 1,735,393 998, 266 
397,020 59,669 4,320 
36,601 ~ = 
279,337 48,673 49,325 
4,880,417 1,958, 764 1,264,193 
DieDossole 7,725,014] 10,711,896 
877, 220 453,810 256,815 
7,235,100 404, 700 528,500 
48,467,331 552,081 1,686,403 
108,117,863 9,135,605} 13,183,614 
47,831,555 4,703,650} 16,513,908 
47-83 78-46 = 
92-81 60-89 = 
86,396,023 4,346,183 8,592,215 
6-40 72-50 70-55 
$9,613,000 


$9,384, 600 
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3.—Number and Sterage Capacity of Canadian Grain Elevators in the license years 
1927 and 1928. 


Nore.—The average capacity of railway cars for the carriage of grain is for wheat 1,325, oats 1,950, 


barley 1,485, flaxseed 1,140, and rye 1,295 bushels. 


Detailed statistics of elevators for the years 1901 to 


1918 are given in the 1921 Year Book, pp. 507-509, and the figures for 1919 to 1924 will be found in the 1924 


Year Book, pp. 549-5&0. For 1925 and 1926 see p. 616 of the 1927-28 Year Book. 


Elevators, Provinces and 
Divisions. 
Western Division. 


Country Elevators— 
NMaMnITOUS iho. ac cckue eae 


Total Country Elevators.... 


Manufacturing Elevators— 
INTTINOPI cr ciSs cies sete es oe 


UOLOSARR wiciecierein dasisvslie a cuee 


LOT UA Eh facnik 4 Sob ceiceee ie 
British Columbia....)...5.- 
WntariOnte sa saisaaee- 2 cast oor 


Total Public Terminal Ele- 
RUSTON SME os arancitre ase Gia Seas 


Private Elevators— 


Mianitobasesss 4.4022 enuacees 
Saskatchewan......5... 6 sk. 


‘Total—Western Division.... 


Eastern Drvision. 


QuCDOG. te Lane enn Galse tae ed 


Total—Eastern Division... 
Grand Total for Canada........ 
SumMMARY BY: PROVINCES. 


PROVES COLIAL Nc belecrais oo seis a' > 
Nemo Brunswick.:.....0..s0an-5- 


Stations.1|EKlevators. 


en SS ey ae ee 


1927. 


1928. 


Stations1.|Elevators. 


Capacity. 


bush. 


21,661, 300 
87,806,900 
45,570,000 
39, 000 
40, 000 


155,117,200 


Se ee Oe Oy ee ee 


1,342,000 
28,000 
720,000 
70,000 
185, 000 


; y 


2,345, 000 


7,000,000 
5, 000, 000 
2,100,000 


24,925,000 


39,025,000 


eS ee ee eee eee ee ee eee eee 


— | fC ees _____ 


4,823 


Capacity. 
bush No. 
20,603, 800 382 
84,997,400 949 
~ 40,983,000 | 489 
15,000 2 
40,000 1 
146,639,200 | 1,823 
1,342,000 2 
20,000 1 (2) 
730,000 ; (2) 
185,000 1 
2,277,000 7 
2,000, 000 - 
7,000, 000 (2) 
5,000, 000 (2) 
5,850,000 (1) 
34,675,000 (2) 
54,525,000 - 
1,985,000 2 (4) 
1,447,000 1 (3) 
3,055,000 1 (4) 
2,430, 000 1 (3) 
31,150,000 2 (4) 
40,067,000 7 
243,508,200 | 1,837 
22,300, 000 11 
15,310,000 2 
2,200,000 1 
1,500, 000 1 
41,310,000 15 
284,818,200 | 1,852 
1,500,000 1 
2,200,000 1 
15,310,000 2 
88,350,000 15 
25,930,800 386 
93,464, 400 951 
49,768,000 491 
8,295,000 5 


18 


4,055,000 
2,510,000 
3,410,000 
7,995,000 


49,365,000 


66,735,000 


— 
wwno 


27 


263,222,200 


28,600, 000 
15,310,000 
2,200, 000 
1,500, 000 


47,610,000 
310,832,200 


1,500, 000 
2,200,000 
15,310,000 
108,115,000 
27,058,300 
97,344,900 
54,700,000 
9, 604, 000 


1 The figures in parentheses are not included in the totals. 
71120—39 . 
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Cars Per cent 
Grades Inspected. per 
Grade. 
No. p.c. 
Wheat, Spring— 
Mane Hard@n Olle a.au inet terete ae 85 03 
Northern— 
Noel SNorthernaaes chien cise eee DR ey, 9-20 
5 ¥ 44,808 17-66 
20,375 8-03 
8, 080 3-19 
3,485 1-37 
2,347 93 
44] 17 
9, 687 3-82 
324 +13 
128,917 50-83 
14 
866 
3 
41 +50 
48) | 
17 
1 
6 
Bpiatty WOtaie ae ae tect eee 3 
No Grade Kotani lj, eect 245 
No. 1 Hard White Spring Cer Aah aoe 7 
INGE ie Say Ba RS ae he 62 
Nowa  & Ch cr 90 
INGE! SP URR hior te tea ae 1 
Rejected yy SD a On aa 8 14 
No grade s ee Meter 2 89 
Smutty oe Se Le ce i eae 3 
Other oe mixed with foreign grain 6} 
Commercial Grades— 
J a's 6 LP AMR ee ASIN ae. We ep ena - - 
Durum— 
Nowe: We (Amiber) Durum) sss 231) 
No. ge (A PO eee i 477 
No. 3 hay 1 er oe 746 
No. 4 yee | ye Mae Cuneo 48 
No. 5 eae Ne ts ee 9 
Rejected. OTE we ee ae 145 3-92 
No grade (Amber Durum).......... 8,369 
SOUCY eee ae Ee cee 124 
No. 1 C.W. Red Durie. eee 2 
IN Roy ea AP AIMS |) 2 Lace vie A AL aes 6 
No. 3 em | AAO Che Cal <3 8 
No. 4 Bog . Dacrtteh nike eee: 1 07 
No grade MEW PER TOO Oats Bidet 70 
Rejected ea ign Re 2: 5 eamaee 2 
Others) unummmixedt eee ee 92) | 
Total Spring Wheat.............. 253,581 ~ 
Winter Wheat, Alberta, Red, Total...... 20 -01 
IMixeduWinters sotale. .n4.5 aes Gener - = 
White Winters otal is. -h eee eee - - 
edavwinter, Lotale esse tas epee See ne = = 
Total Winter Wheat.............. g - 
Grand Total, Wheat.............. 253, 601 100-66 
Oats— 
xe ON Oe Te GO eWiek onc. CARA cman Ronee 1 
ING HC Wain cdc tic ce oon ee nee 1M 8-90 
INO} 22 CS War wera censestae Mie see 505 
INOS BI CAW bees oe hee nes oe el 
xe No eed: 0. bate means ee 419 2-98 
NOMI EM Ged fe ey... tae, meno | eee 938 6-66 
IN GED Gd /oere sce date etree 453 3-22 
RGleCcted me tes otha Mie one 88 62 
INOIGTAd es se ehh eae Oey ee ek 10, 928 77-59 
C@ondemnedesn een ee ere ae 02 
INOS ence eerie. en ate eee ets - - 
IND Dak cian, © ee mente, Meee ai - - 


Quantity Inspected. 


Western 
Division. 


bush. 
112, 625 


30,914,900 
59,370, 600 
26,996,875 
10, 706, 000 
4,617, 625 
3,109,775 
584,325 
12, 835, 275 
429,300 
170,815,025 
50 


84, 800 


30,475 
632,025 
988 , 450 

63 , 600 

11,925 

_ 192,125 
11,088, 925 
164,300 

2, 650 
7,950 

10, 600 
1,325 
92,750 
2,650 
122,900 


335,994, 825 
26,500 


336,021,325 


1,950 
1,950 

984, 750 

1, 458, 60C 
817,050 
1,829, 100 
883, 350 
171, 600 
21,309, 606 
5, 850 


Eastern Total. 


Division. 


112, 625 


30,914, 900 
59,370, 600 
26,996,875 
10, 706, 000 
4,617, 625 
3,109,775 
584,325 
12, 835, 275 
429,300 
170,815,025 
,050 
1,147,450 


ime) (eel ea Oe ea Via Pet Um em Fm RL aot Sean Peay WR Bf Ma Te ead ot fie a LD ee AY 


84, 800 
272,832 


30,475 
632,025 
988, 450 

63 , 600 

11,925 
192,125 

11, 088, 925 
164,300 

2, 650 
7,950 

10, 600 
1,325 
92,750 

2, 650 

121, 900 


272,832) 336 1267, 657 


26,500 

278, 466 
10,970 
261,452 


577,388 


336, 845, 045 


272, 832 


eee ete a a titi he 


278, 466 

10,970 
261, 452 
558, 888 


$23,723 


1,950 
1,950 
984,750 
1,458, 600 
817,050 
1,829, 100 
883 , 350 
171, 600 
21,309, 600 
5, 850 


13,490 


SES USS eee Ua RUE Ue 


13,490 


QUANTITIES OF GRAIN INSPECTED 
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4.—Grain inspected in Canada during the crop year ended July 31, 1927—concluded. 


Quantity Inspected. 


Chases Per cent ————— ——_— 
Grades. In ot per Western Eastern Total. 
doe (oa AAT RG: Division. | Division. 
Oats—concluded. No. p.c. bush. bush. bush. 
INGRosaeon. £. Line OREM aes ee ea ~ ~ - 270, 890 270,890 
BNOmst ey wear fs cee oo, - - - 308, 086 3608, 086 
UCIOCUCU Same Ee tate eee E Th - - = 38, 600 38, 600 

BOTAN G eet i tains Slee. toile el alii Sie _ - ~ 37,000 37,000 

Mixed Elevator Feed................ 8 -01 8 1,162, 651 1,162, 651 

PE OUAISORES i REE Se 14,084 100-00) 27,463,800; 1,830,717) 29,294,517 

OLA EUG WNEAbacawined wvowiren ccc cans 32 = 32,000 226,586 258, 586 
Barley— 

(OPAC, RRR a Seu Sot oe JMR SET SRO - - - - - 
INOMarextra a. ©. ety Bae ee bP 2) 7-26 2,970 - 2,970 
INI SOU aN EONS, ocx! SAE EL ESR PL ww eck 1,981]) 2,941, 785 - 2,941,785 
Io of esnies ot RS Re US ne 0 1,047 3-84 1,554, 795 - 1,554, 795 
LINE SO), ice 2 Nee 492 1-80 730, 620 - 730, 620 
MOI GCLOC See paetictcie ra vA G ciiterwveseie ciel bee 592 2-17 879, 120 - 879, 120 
PNG Grader Gress Sil Ate fis barncee ee 23, 152 84-81] 34,380,690 - | 384,380,690 
(Oe Si ee ee See eee 32 +12 47,520 - 47,720 
UNO MAREE erste orci CTR Stak x on hue ot SA - - ~ 5, 250 5,250 
ING BaP XULa sro wv, cee Oe tice eee - = 13, 966 13, 966 
IN(y, Sige, SEL Oe De eee 1 pee - = = 30,340 30,340 
TINK) 2s. Sok oe ad Pei la ae a SIM BPS - - _ 96,914 90,914 
INO;GEADGR Be WS PE Lee Lea - - = 4,750 4,550 
BRETOCUCU CH sr are oe a kok este OEM eee - - - 4,450 4,450 
JS MVEA yee cement tee tans saree ae ce - - - 7,144,385 7,144,385 

Total Barley...............0.... 275288 100-00) 40,537,560 7,294,055) 47,831,555 
Rye— 
NOM COR VWast hci on tetehtient ee Fk: 341 5-62 441, 690 - 441,600 
Nigh 2B) tpg ea io Nee Bie eh ad Reg 1,161 19-16 1,503, 495 - 1,503,495 
ENCORE Wee he ee kh a tae 341 5-62 441,595 - 441,595 
EUOTO CLEC tees feist. ss Sete Aenickos ected oe 147 2-43 190,365 - 196,365 
INORG IAG or ee ee ee ne 4,067 67-10 5,266, 765 - 5,266, 765 
OUNCE en ee een 5 Tel Fyre 4 -07 5,180 - 5,180 
NORE eet ar te Panes aa cee ee - = - 8, 652, 928 8, 652, 928 
IN Cire vans Are fa ee a Marea a ae - - - 8,730 , 130 
ejeelLed sapere asricis beri ELE tone hoxe - - = 3, 250 3,250 
INOEGTACGM nt ce eee tee a = - = - - 
otalsR yess bosdsce pceeseek 6, 061 100-06 7,849, 006 8,664,908} 16,513,908 
Flaxseed—. 
ENO aul Ma NACE WV in ean bere bees pec eee ey aes 1, 227 29-74 1,398,790 - 1,398,790 
Nome OnWene sa ecw airy eer ate ane 114 2-76 129, 960 ~ 129, 960 
VOM OR OMe on. ee ee tec 58 1-41 66, 120 - 66, 120 
INORG TAC rents tics hikes chcod tare: 2,687 65-12 3, 063, 180 - 3,063, 180 
FRCTOCLOG Mee er eich ah or rere ccc: 32 -78 36,480 - 36,480 
CON GSI GAG Lett aytecropn le eters tard torsion oats 8 19 8,120 - 9,120 
Total Fiaxseed.................. 4,126 100-00 4,703, 658 ~ 4,703,659 
LESSING ic Gaede Zane ee ee - - - 10,560 10,560 
SOT aE Se craic ee tics haa he. 3 - 8,500 - 3,500 
DSDOILZME EC CM er teenies ales 1 - 1,000 - 1,000 
SELECNINCS Steer eee an. oo - 55,000 - 55,000 
IMISOCNOTEINGET tahyes.. wth see eb det. 642 - 930, 900 - 930,900 
Grand Total, All Grains....... 305, 903 — | 417,597,675| 18,859,546 | 486,448,221 
UNITED STATES GRAIN INSPECTED. 
Kinds Bushels. 
PEE | 2 ES ee I A eal ote, Ae eae a i Ae ge, gam WA sO) CA a, 33, 814, 603 
UD en Aa yn ot GORA Ge oe a eee Ae, OPI a ttf ay a A an Saeed ae 540, 883 
eRe Oh MME Ra TCM COMME lo St ELS od) io o.0 tee ATs Sol Secs ely ssp crcteeernters os via, ahah be usa datots hater Met 574, 183 
oe a SE ae eA Eh RPP ees ie a Ee checks go Labi MR habe shakager opus GMa sisi «dite, oe <bekdlns 6 TO Re Soa 13,544,083 
UBUES se 0 aes Seats iA Ata oe So SIRS GIB ee SIERRA acs i De 1,898,491 
OCA ee Pe AR SOE ree ties cine ee Sea FJORDS ABH av ake cls Lie dtapats PAR HENS 59.372, 243 
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5.—Quantities of Canadian Grain inspected during the crop years ended Aug. 31, 
1922 and 1923, and July 31, 1924-1927. 


Norre.—1924—11 months ended July 31. 


changed from Sept. 1 te Aug. 31 to Aug. 1 to July 31. 


Grains. 
Springs wiNeateesaeseetae shee 
Witter wiheater, 20. ch wie 
Total wheat 
OE tare err eocie scale ea eit 
Barley. Peake. ose cee ses 
Aa AN” Ee eee See 
BUY Ores Rhee ih matin aten 
Gorn ae ye aos eee 
Buckwheat c... tose 
Case Oe ot ota te 
2) 0.2 1A Ang seiek ee ERASE 
SCreenines # Pepeeneemsciek cs 
Mixed oTralns yenacee scr cote 
Totaly <).ee tee 
Grains 
Spring wiheatic. less o.s.\esee 
Winter wheats... 0. 06... ac 
Total wheat 
Oishi ie eee Net ae Gale hd Pad See 
Barley leer ae oe eee 
KOA ee, 100 RP, srt wr Pt 
VG SHC AICL ho bend es nee 
(GOTTTS SE Ad Md nents! MAAS 
Bnckwhea tie. aceicas vet 
Ceci a Mas JE ee Ae A 
oo) a a EE Oo, 
SCLEeMINES..% 4.<e cles ieee 
Mixed grains........... ee 
otal a) eae 
Grains. 
Spring Wheaties ..cces cee 
Winter wheath.....2. 0. cee 
Total wheat..... 
OF es DRGs a re Sere eee 
Barley ccm eit: 
BW Ey aes ah Aap eh Ad es teks ae a at 
ER VES he creer te eee ee 
Come re te eee 
Buckwheat; cine cose cinee 
ete a Rete, A moe eee ae 
BOOZ vy cas tad en sorts 
SCrECHINGS tine ee eee 
Mixed OTaInGi Ah scsates eet. 
Totals. 


1925—crop year ended July 31. 


In 1924 the crop year was 


— | 


Western 
Division. 


bush. 


231,569,325 
36,975 


231, 606, 300 


62,412,000 
14,000,000 
2,784,100 
5,754,075 
5,000 


1,000 
224,000 


316, 786,475 


bush. 


389, 025, 756 
33, 232 


yous 


..| 389, 058, 988 


82, 987,326 
19,781, 480 
5,363,482 
7,010, 966 
7,000 
9,900 


2,000 
342,000 


"504, 562, 242 


325,509, 780 
25, 460 


352,535, 240 


53, 693, 705 
41,991,000 
5, 865, 200 
5,471,530 
5,000 
29,000 


6,000 
89,000 
1,068, 000 


460,753, 675 


bush. 


Western 
Division. 


bush. 


62,400 


297,256, 700 


48,944,000 
18,804,775 
3,631,500 
12,051, 450 
16,000 
12,000 


4,000 
198, 000 


380, 918, 425 


bush. 


214,368,670 
21,040 


214,389, 710 


49,952,025 
31,899, 420 
» 8,347,925 
5,565,440 
2,000 

50, 000 


8,000 
213, 000 
432,000 


310, 859,520 


bush. 
335, 994,825 


1921-22. 
Eastern 
Division. | Total 
bush. bush. 
199,881] 231,769,206} 297,194,300 
653, 629 690, 604 
853,510] 232,459, 810 
117,723} 62,529,723 
285,457| 14,285,457 
- 2,784,100 
149,348} 5,903,423 
6,350 11,350 
302,098 302,098 
9,781 9,781 
iat 1,000 
- 224 , 000 
1, 724,267| 318,510, 742 
1923-24. 
bush. bush. 
2,142) 389,027,898 
260,157 293 ,389 
262,299] 389,321, 287 
458,991] 83,446,317 
112,089} 19,893,569 
- 5,363, 482 
15,594 7,026,560 
19,239 26, 239 
101, 634 110, 634 
29,839 29,839 
= i 2,090 
- 342,000 
999,685) 585,561,927 
1925-26. 
bush. bush. 
2,302,172] 354,811,952 
877,184 902, 644 


3,179,356] 355,714,596) 


2,864,925! 56,558, 630 
731,082} 42,722,082 

= 5, 865,200 
136,294] 5,607,824 
5,387 10,387 
301, 290 330, 290 
92, 283 92, 283 

- 89,000 

_ 1,058, 000 


—— | 


7,309,407) 468,064,292) 417,597,675| 18,850,546 


26,500 
336,021,325 


27,463, 800 
40,537,500 
4,703, 650 
7,849, 000 


32/000 
1,000 


55, 000 
930, 900 


ee 


1922-23 
Eastern 
Division, eee 
bush. bush 
150,159] 297,344,459 
1,287,465] 1,349,865 
1,437, 624] 298, 694,324 
1,825,148] 50,769, 148 
286,360} 19,091,135 
4 3, 631, 500 
97,263] 12,148,713 
11,051 27,051 
509, 168 521,168 
15,063 15,063 
a 4,000 
- 198, 000 
4,181,677| 385,109,102 
1924-25. 
bush. push. 
465,627] 214,834,297 
15292, 687|.. 1.8830677 
1,758,264] 216,147,974 
1,972,333] 51,924,358 
718,776| 32,618,196 
~ 8,347,925 
171,115| 5,736,555 
16,291 18,291 
1,093, 121]° 1,143,421 
24, 328 24,328 
= 213,000 
= 432,000 
5,754, 228| 316,613, 748 
1926-27. 
bush. bush. 
272,832] 336,267, 657 
550, 888 577,388 
823,720] 336,845,045 
1,830,717] 29,294,517 
7,294,055] 47,831,555 
- 4,703, 650 
8,664,908] 16,513,908 
- 3,500 
226,586 258, 586 
10,560 10,560 
- 1,000 
~ 55,000 
- 930, 900 


436,448,221 
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6.—Shipments of Grain by Vessels from Fort William and Port Arthur for the naviga- 
tion seasons 1926 and 1927. - 


1926. 1927. 
Kinds of Grain. To To To O 
Canadian | American Total Canadian | American Total 
ports. ports. shipments. ports . ports. shipments. 
bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. 
WHIREET Ri toast. chet since O29: 108, 430, 643] 119,225,278) 227,905, 6913] 101,440,315] 132,513,120} 234 149 0852 
Oe abe te eee eee 21,981,584 859,231] 22,840,815 6, 655, 646 514,451) 7,170,097 
HATO A eee OAS, oro ROHS 16,425,834] 17,428,466] 33,854,300 | 10,506,459} 14,347,065] 24,920,376? 
HME XGCCOS a ANeh Ale nt aS 934, 332 2,924,513] 3,858,845 1,589, 651 2,163,863) 3,753,514 
FUME IR foae Cele soe slo a eae 1,395,462} 5,475,367} 6,870,829 6,314,398} 4,181,244) 10,496,642 
Motalih. fonssacn. 149,167,875| 145,912,855) 295,330,480!) 126,506,469] 153,719,743) 280,488,7142 
Mixedipraing a) .,; dv.ica- lb. - ~ = - - ~ 
DCTOCMINGT..5605 sees... ton 56, 625 64, 282 120,907 44,169 58,413 103, 2522 


1Includes 249,750 bush. to Europe direct. 2Includes 2 vessels wrecked carrying 195,650 bush. wheat’ 
66,852 bush. barley and 670 tons screenings. 


7.—Shipments of Grain by Vessels and All-rail route from Fort William and Port 
Arthur for the crop years ended July 31, 1926 and 1927. 


1926. 1927. 

Kinds of Grain. a a ee 

Lake. ~ Rail. Total. Lake. Rail. Total. 

bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. 

Wheat— 

INGrs ear re. wee Coan 60,709 - 60, 709 64, 982 1,467 66,449 
INOsl Nonéhern.... ... es. | 74,893,973) 1,209,814) 76,103,787) 34,033,528 92,633! 34,126,161 
Now 2 Northern... 0s <c.e 73, 959, 638 458,304) 74,417,942) 60,838,871 863,473) 61,702,344 
INoOxS *Northern.n.2-0¢ sn 48,475,468 752,947} 49,228,415] 34,289,226 1,927,848) 36,167,074 
ING wl sienrtnlertin, wie cles ac aie’ 7,094, 209 525, 806 7,620,015| 12,342,315 1,320,197; 18,662,512 
@ther’Grades.2 .....ss6.50 44,353,384 4,233,333| 48,586,717] 87,640,531 7,382,007} 95,022,538 
Total Wheat.......... 248,837,381} 7,180,204) 256,017,585| 229,159,453) 11,587,625] 240, 747,078 
RURGS Se Raho oh aici tak 33, 231,199 2,227,507| 35,458,706) 10,054,799 2,593,811; 12,648,610 
LEVER i Re a ee eee ee ae 34, 685, 086 1,198,323) 35,883,409) 31,317,456 5,043,490} 36,360,946 
Jl ey SpE lg ag aan Sanaa 3, 831, 486 97,510 3,928,996 4,431,094 93 , 206 4,524,300 
Fiver epee dees schishiaiess 5,322,700 22,201 5,344,971 7,264,557 65,019 7,329,576 
MIXE (STAING' Js. 62 o5)sn ieee 865,778 114, 083 979,861 288, 166 86,906 375,072 
Total Grain........ .-| 326,773, 630| 10,839,898) 337,613,528) 282,515,525) 19,470,057| 301,985,582 


8.—Canadian Grain hanaled at Public Elevators in the East, by crop years ended 
Aug. 31, 1921-1923, and July 31, 1924-1927. 


Total Mixed 


Years. Wheat. Oats. Barley. Flaxseed. Rye. Grain. Grains. 
bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. 
Receipts— 
1920-1921....... 99,222,288) 56,920,476} 15,122,141 933,160 1,322,315) 173,520,380 445,796 
1921-1922....... 120,870,258) 50,187,467] 16,365,929 1,170, 635 2,270,964] 190, 865,253 - 
1922-1923....... 195,912,085] 32,097,720) 14,790,852 501,979 3,418,010] 246,720, 646 - 
1923-1924....... ‘| 223,719,604) 49,154,956) 15,562,501 653 , 807 3,377,790] 292,468, 658 - 
1924-1925....... 153,399,076) 54,899,163] 15,991,065 1,506,975 6, 229,093) 282,025,372 - 
1925-1926.......| 215,549,103) 62,779,106] 32,688,079 1, 287,532 2,541,379] 314,845,199 = 
1926-1927....... 198,210,174] 24,058,721] 32,791,627 1, 688, 413 4,078,293] 261,227,228 = 
Shipments— ‘ 
1920-1921....... 98,073,242) 52,455,177] 14,707,981 870,279 1,298,940} 167,405, 619 = 
1921-1922....... 119,186,498] 49,098,234] 16,273,586 1, 156,145 2,262,807) 187,977,270 = 
1922-1923....... 194,426,412) 30,625,863] 138,832,147 489,529 2,191,775| 241.565, 726 - 
1923-1924....... 216,711,059) 44,512,029) 15,297,057 604,501 3,237,745| 280,352,391 - 
1924-1925....... 148,380,135) 52,213,123} 15,333,397 1,449,328 6,059,319] 223,485,302 = 
1925-1926....... 205,741,857) 57,670,028) 31,083,209 1,257,545 2,491,492) 298, 244,131 - 
1926-1927....... 189,398.463| 22,852,198] 32,277,421] 1,577,210) 3,975,862] 250,082,400 - 


Se a ee een oo foe ee ee 
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9.—Canadian Grain handled in Public Elevators in the East, by Ciasses of Ports, 
during the crop year ended July 31, 1927. 


Ports. Wheat. Oats. Barley. Flaxseed. Rye. Total. 
bush. bush. bush. bush bush. bush. 
Georgian Bay Ports— 
Onvhand 36) new renee: 4,197,780 589,855 261,189 - - 5,048, 824 
Receipts—Water..........| 44,377,525] 4,529,502) 3,770,158 745,488 846,100} 54,268,773 
Bf il ig peg 11,283 1,650 2,350 - - 15,283 
IPotaleoieec 48,586,588 5,121,007 4,033,697 745,488 846,100} 59,332,880 
Shipments—Rail.......... 46,385,557 4,693,111 3,936,238 685,531 846,099] 56,546,536 
nistore: fees ent eoe eee 2,201,000 427,896 97,441 59,955 - 2,786, 292 
Lower Lake Ports— 
On hand Ae san eee tees 836, 086 1,133,456 Sao nls - 1,670 2,293,325 
Receipts—Rail............ 315,454 160,348 - - 9,996 485,798 
Water, 48,033,183] 5,471,928] 8,777,692 310, 483 1,202,479] 638,795,715 
Totals... «222 ao S4 678 6, 765, 732 9,099, 805 310,483 1,214,145) 66,574,838 
Shipments—Rail.......... 10,082,946 1,638,395 40, 642 - 10,380} 11,772,363 
Waters ..)-ccnk 37,578,359 4,965,994 8,932,127 310,483 1,203,765] 52,990,728 
LDS LOLG epee hae eee 1,523,365 161,335 127,036 - - 1,811,736 
St. Lawrence Ports— 
Onvhand Sone mate oe 4,773,010) 38,385,760) 1,021,566 29,984 48,215} 9,258,895 
Receipts—Rail............ 15,676, 792 1,763,934 1,144,535 1,246! 139,615] 18,726,122 
Waternee as 62,813, 896 7,453,465| 14,259,158 oleate 1,024,055) 86,101,786 
Totaleee.se he. 83,264,058! 12,603,159) 16,425,259 581, 1962 1,211,885] 114,086,803? 
Shipments—Rail.......... 6,810,544 (eo00n246 784,461 582, 4422 170,302] 15,702,9952 
Waters nese (ARSON Too 4,180,629} 15,351,092 - 939,156] 91,838,228 
IniStoresear cee cee ee 5,086,147| 1,067,270 289, 694 - 102,425 6,545,536 
Seaboard Ports— 
Onihend os eee ae ee - - - - ~ - 
Receipts—Rail............ V2 e22 1 18, 823 3,232,866 - 806,163} 21,185,073 
Water to. anne 47,634 ~ - - - 47,634 
hotalee aes elim aesoo 18, 823 3,232,866 - 860,163) 21,232,707 
Shipments—Water........] 17,154,355 18, 823 3,221,703 - 804,863} 21,199,744 
TERA eee 19,351 ~ 11,158 - 1,297 31,806 
IDS tGles fevers ite ee 1,156 - - - - 1,156 


1 Buckwheat. 2 Including 1,246 bushels of buckwheat. 


Flour-milling in 1926.—The operating flour and grist mills industry in Canada 
in 1926 numbered 1,291 establishments, with a capital investment of $58,335,813 
and a total daily capacity of 118,316 barrels of flour. They were distributed by provin- 
ces as shown in Table 10. Statistics of their employees, value of products, etc., will be 
found in Table 6 of the chapter on Manufactures on pages 414 and 415 of this 
volume. oh 


10.—Flour Mills of Canada, with their Equipment and Capacity, 1926. 


Capacity 
No. of of 
Flour No. of Total Rolls, Stones, Flour 
Provinces. and Chopping No. of pairs. pairs. Mills in 
Grist Mills. Mills. Barrels 
Mills. per day. 
Prince Edward Island....... 13 4 17 50 20 454 
INOVaiS COLIan Ee Bie cere 14 9 Do 37 22 485 
New Brunswick...........:. 13 24 37 90 3 717 
Quebec: Aisne eee. ee cerek t 92 279 yal 788 204 216155 
ORATION A Cee 199 477 676 2,538 57 62,139 
IManitighat bowen boeek te tne 29 7 36 568 a 12,270 
Saskatchewanlsnsss06 nae; 43 20 63 448 10 8,834 
"Al Dertas), tk oie eats 4 becca 35 29 64 534 2 11,609 
British Columbia. issn65.. 4 - 4 34 5 65 


Canada fe. nce ee 3 442 849 1,291 5,087 330 118,316 
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Section 3.—Marketing of Live Stock and Animal Products. 


The estimated value of farm live stock and poultry in Canada in 1927 was 
about $852,000,000, or two-thirds of the value of field crops grown during the year. 
In gross value of product the slaughtering and meat-packing industry, which is 
dependent chiefly on animal husbandry for its materials, has during recent years 
been one of the most important single manufacturing industries in Canada. 

The Canada Year Book, 1922-23, contained on pages 594 and 595 a historical 
description of the development and present position of the live stock industry in 
the Dominion, with statistics of farm animals from the decennial censuses, 1871 to 
‘1921. A summary of this data is given in Table 11. 


11.—Animals on Farms and Animals killed or sold by Farmers in Canada, by 
census years, 1871-1921. 


= Animals on Farms. Animals killed or sold and wool sold. 
ears. a 

Cattle. Sheep. Swine. Cattle. Sheep. Swine. Wool. 

No. No. No. No. No. No. Lb. 

Slee sect os 2,484,655 | 3,155,509 1,366,083 5Odaieo 1,557,430 | 1,216,097 | 11,103,480 
MS SUM coe teas 3,382,396 3,048,678 1,207,619 657,681 1,496,465 1,302,503 11,300, 736 
HOUR eas 6.4. 3,997,023 2,563,781 1,733,850 957,737 1,464,172 1,791,104 | 10,031,970 
(CO) be oa 5,446, 944 2,510,568 | 2,332,902 1,086,353 1,329,141 2,497,636 10,550, 769 
TO Ae oe eee 6,649,982 | 2,227,916 | 3,691,235 1,752, 7928 949,0393) 2,771,7553) 6,933,955 
Mpa ee eee 8,391,424 3,196,078 3.024, 291 1,616,6263} 1,027.9753! 1,779,3393! 11,338,268 


2 Census taken as of June 1, waile previois censuses were taken earlierin the year, sothat a greater 
number of young animals is included in 1911 and 1921. 

3 Animals slaughtered on farms were not included. Following figures are comparable with data given 
for the previous years (the 1911 amounts being partly estimated):— 


Cattle Sheep. Swine. 
a Leute tine cine oS G Cease ASS Ia tae ne a ere 1,915,059 1,097,015 4,282,624 
EP be. sie NO CROTID OC SIEIORRSOIS RE SILI SISNET OS 2,095,959 1,217,993 2,972,413 


In Table 12 are given statistics showing the index numbers of animals on farms 
for the years 1918 to 1927, expressed as percentages of the average numbers for 
the quinquennium 1911-1915. 


12.\Index Numbers of Animals on Farms in Canada, calendar years 1918-1927. 
(Average number for 1911 to 1915 = 100.) 


Animals on Farms. 


Years. Milch Other 
Horses. | Cows. Cattle. Sheep. Swine. 
De seer AEE BUS os Atta s,o:c)c tet A UPS s Bae ees,» 128-0 133-2 176-4 145-6 125-8 
OT cnsese ie Min ae Oo Ane eS PR Aa ee eae ee Re 130-1 133-6 177-2 163-2 118-5 
TVA UE he Gino fhe 04 Ue Bara RR a SR Sa 120-6 132-0 164-5 177-5 103-1 
INO AS ene oad, Pacem ORC erg eM A arr ieee 135-2 140-7 175-4 175-3 114-5 
ARP OMEN ett tk tee OP , naltu det asals 129-4 141-0 161-9 155-7 114-8 
ROWE Bees is SoC lee DMO ES i Set, ee ei are oe 125-2 137-8 151-5 131-4 129-2 
EME COR Ee a Me bee Oe ne ee oS ee ee ee een 127-3 140°3 155-4 128-1 148-6 
GAS ARS oe | = Tea) ce Aeeneed & oo) ae ae ae ee ee 126-0 144-2 148-5 131-4 129-8 
LSPA) Bis o gtk 55 RIED Dice CME Ric cue Ane Beco NGI Bae 120-5 144-6 128-3 149-9 127°8 
Ope) MEAN, MN Re ob AO rede te AMS eR gence arr e 121-4 146-6 143-1 155-6 137-7 


Live Stock Marketings, 1927.—The number of cattle sold at live stock yards 
showed a decrease of 21,282 and the sales of hogs a decrease of 20,978 in 1927 as 
compared with 1926. Cattle sold numbered 958,872 in 1927, 980,154 in 1926, 
967,712 in 1925, 872,932 in 1924, 830,898 in 19238, 862,203 in 1922 and 688,104 in 
-1921. The total numbers of hogs sold were 1,117,555 in 1927, 1,138,533 in 1926, 
1,286,154 in 1925, 1,311,362 in 1924, 1,031,656 in 1923, 835,773 in 1922 and 681,427 
in 1921. Sales of calves increased from 341,455 in 1926 to 366,470 in 1927, but sheep 
sales have fallen from 598,305 head in 1920 to 414,374 in 1925, 425,873 in 1926 and 
464,203 in 1927. 


1 For more detailed information on this subject see ‘‘Live Stock and Animal Products Statistics’’, 
published annually by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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‘Table 13 shows the receipts for sale at the various stock-yards and the dis- 
position of the live stock sold in 1926 and 1927. 


13.—Receipts and Disposition of Live Stock at Principal Markets in Canada, calendar 
years 1926 and 1927. 


1926. 1927. 
Markets and Classification. Sheep Sheep 
Cattle. | Calves.| Hogs. and | Cattle.| Calves.| Hogs. and 
Lambs Lambs 
Toronto— No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
RecerpterChatal)its cece aco 351,760) 107,867) 312,100] 189,766} 345,824] 112,817) 294,658} 221,399 
Shipmenter@P otal) ls... 55. = oe 348,737| 109,064] 318,736 188, 199] 343,668} 118,929] 297,733] 221,161 
1. Can. Packing Houses.......... 223,780 59,935 293,716 145,973 250,418 57,738 277,019 183,799 
DwlocalwBube hers..asci ete 30,004} 20,507) 12,282) 32,246] 29,414) 20,381] 15,257] 31,299 
DU COUNntEY, COMtsr eae ee aie 47,845 3,002 6,503 9,809] 43,492 2,439 4,455 5,659 
AP @Otherstock-yards.-.....0.se7 1,515 10 198 - 1,931 101 489 ae 
SH SUSS AD EpOntsee cous eee eee eee 4,240! 25,610 109 ii ae ooz moos. 10 513 404 
6. Overseas Exports............. 41,353 - 928 - 4,061 - = = 
Montreal (Pt. St. Charles)— 
Receipts) otal)heeseas oc Sele eee 43,071] 103,558) 151,847] 142,651] 56,994] 108,937] 159,293] 140,222 
Shipments (Total)............... 42,565| 102,728] 151,900] 140,746] 56,828} 113,553) 160,797) 145,772 
1. Can. Packing Houses.......... 33,353} 71,757) 127,650) 105,504] 44,477] 75,449] 125,269) 107,103 
DLocalbutcnerst< +. i.e eee 7,727| 30,168) 23,126) 27,122) 11,462) 36,693] 34,324; 28,906 
SRC OUNtEY: EOINUs ecko eee ene 530 19 585} 2,950 585 61 886} 3,347 
4. Other Stock-yards............ 80 493 - 4,286 55 1,265 280 4,396 
DUP SME xpos cee ee eee 27 291 539} 884 249 85 38} 2,020 
6. Overseas Exports............. 848 - - - - ~ - = 
Montreal (East End)— 
ReceiptseChotal ye iuenuseewetee 18,033) 25,622} 34,502} 18,675) 19,653) 33,516) 41,705) 20,437 
Shipments\(Dotal) 0.0. ..chse sen 17,922} 25,896] 34,461) 14,030} 19,732) 33,491) 41,509) 20,379 
1. Can. Packing Houses.......... 9,272 6,003 8,457 §,215 9,408 6,945 1,946 5,858 
DEOCAISBULCNELS sche. 'si-s satin 6,981) 19,750} 30,838 8,595 7,511) 26,326) 38,788) 12,054 
oe Country bomtshe dae eae 1,527 28 166 105 1375 101) 9 99 < 
AvVOther StOCk=Vards.no psec ce 142 115 - TGS |e aes 119 676) 2,467 
OULU MSU XPOLESte ces. see tere cies - ~ - - 23 - = = 
6. Overseas Exports............. - ~ - - - - - = 
Winnipeg— 
Receipts (otab)ies as .cee eee 327,313) 58,405] 348,809] 38,475) 323,483] 66,539] 342,374) 42,692 
Shipments (Total) VERS alte ate soa 329,100] 57,393] 348,890} 38,598) 321,976] 66,969] 341,755] 42,533 
1. Can. Packing Houses.......... 184,895] 32,531] 268,900} 29,856] 163,037]. 47,693) 265,278) 34,185 
2. Local Butchers ee tee 16,836} 138,951 4,174 3,399 2,208 4,996 5,224 1,146 
De Country LOmtsanany. cee oeneee 44,317 4,943) 43,442 4,901) 55,113 5,627| 42,812 6,980 
4, Other Stock-yards............ 37,443] 3,164] 29,081 442) 26,125) 3,719) 15,459 222 
OU c Oe SDOLUOMme ec eee ee 40.995) 2,804) 2,458 -| 75,113} 4,934) 12,982 - 
6. Overseas Exports.............. 4,614 ~ 835 = 380 - = = 
Calgary— 
Receipts CU Otal)) .hoserenet Meee 107,796] 22,419} 95,939) 15,063] 97,921] 21,426] 107,185) 14,596 
Shipments (Total) fae Wate Sood 125,956 4,053] 95,939] 15,063] 118,040 559] 105,875] 14,598 
1. Can. Packing Houses..........| 84,747] 3,4741 74,746] 10,570] 67,706 419} 66,934} 10,645 
2. Local Butchers............... 2,732 255 77 118 1,860 ~ 20 256 274 
8 1Country Points... dco... eens 23,790 187| 13,603] 4,360] 27,353 120) 2,715) 2 ess609 
4. Other Stock-yards............ 2,119 - - - 653 - 472 - 
OPUS aMUxDOLeS..c aaa oe cobs 12,064 137; 7,613 15} 20,468 -~ | 35,498 - 
6. Overseas Exports............. 504 ~ - - - - = - 
Edmonton— 
Receipts (Total)..,.:........4... 94,973) 17,553] 121,769) 11,677] 71,466] 17,124] 105,540} 11,710 
Shipments (Total)............... 97,745) 19,077) 122,147] 13,617} 70,817] 18,930] 109,750) 12,655 
1. Can. Packing Houses.......... 53,660} 11,993) 62,220) 7,267) 36,455] 9,848) 50,646) 5,851 
2--Local Butchers’. hoe. .s5 1 ces 2,552] 3,555} 1,814) 3,081] 2,558] 5,868] 3,188) 4,569 
Of _COUNtEyaRoints...40ea okt aces 22,534 915} 24,891 3,174] 18,161 1,596} 19,358 2,235 
4. Other Stock-yards............ 3,296 AT TIS 95} 1,106 = 3,081 - 
DU Se Expontsts. see eee 11,157) 2,443).°25,780 -— | 12,537} 1,618] 383,477 = 
6. Overseas Exports............. 4,546 - 254 - - - = = 
Prince Albert— 
Receipts (Total). .......0.00.0.5. 6,593 987) 11,535 636] 9,035] 1,184). 17,.755 1213 
PE purate REOEAL)S « ciaSi¥e's ores ets 6,642 965} 11,073 699 9,554 637| 17,841 1,135 
1. Can. Packing Houses.......... 3,547 653} 10,638 510} 4,605 483] 17,211 837 
2. Local Butchers................ 148 111 23 3 182 67 66. 26 
SeCountry.eomts bo. she «ae. 1,326 107 412 36} 2,083 63 564 272 
4. Other Stock-yards............ 945 94 - 150 709 24 - - 
DMUCS. Exports kc sed. beens 676 - - - 1,975 - - = 
Moose Jaw— 
Receipts (lotal):..-.s.. cere. 80,615} 5,044! 62,032} 13,930] 34,496] 4,927) 49,045) 11,934 
Shipments (Total)............... 29,406 5,017} 60,961) 13,547) 32,986 4,893] 47,653 9,426 
1. Can. Packing Houses.......... 20,442] 4,265) 52,290) 6,335) 18,414] 3,848) 40,605] 4,177 
2 Local Butchers-e-. seen oe 236 129 64 4 61 60 P= S 
Se COUNLTY; POMmts se ae 4,323 337] 8,122} 6,749] 4,966 434] 6,330} 5,245 
4. Other Amguet Noite as goatee ak 3,839 286 485 459} 2,059 171 718 4 


5. U.S. Exports.. BF ede 566 - - - 7,486 380 - - 
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Data concerning the origin and destination of stock handled through live stock 
yards show that, with regard to the interprovincial movement of live stock, Saskat- 
chewan was the largest shipper of cattle in 1927. This province shipped a total of 
204,203 head, 167,595 going to other provinces and 36,608 being for export. Mani- 
toba received 160,665 head from Saskatchewan. Alberta was also a heavy shipper, 
sending 8,259 head for export and 92,835 to other provinces, a total of 101,094. 
Manitoba received 35,648 head of the Alberta shipments. Manitoba shipped 
166,593 head, 71,355 for export and 95,238 to other provinces. Total receipts of 
cattle in Manitoba from other provinces amounted to 196,996, while Ontario received 
120,141 head. 


The number of live stock originating in five provinces of Canada and marketed 
through stock-yards or by direct shipment to the packers, or for export, is given for 
the calendar year 1927 in Table 14. In Table 15 are given the statistics of the 
grading of animals from five provinces marketed through the stock-yards in 1927. 


14.—Live Stock from Several Provinces of Canada, marketed through Stock-yards, 
Packers, etc., calendar year 1927. 


~ Live Stock. ee Quebec. | Ontario. |Manitoba. Beet aie Alberta. | Total. 
No No No No. No No No 
Cattle— 
Total to stock-yards........ 304 40,358 348,312 137,937 198,098 200,029 925,038 
Direct to packers........... 876 1,147 13,162 348 3,462 5,710 24,705 
Direct to export:.;....i/..4.. 3,089 1,844 31,926 853 5,861 28,055 71,628 
Meuaie ed hee ee 4,269 43,349 | 393,400 | 139,138 | 207,421 | 233,794 | 1,021,371 
Calves— 
Total to stock-yards........ 2,067 86,781 | 156,703 35,473 33,393 40,600 355,017 
Direct to packers....... Bee 82 5,385 23,906 228 781 6,524 36, 906 
Direct to.export............ 119 8,402 341,114 - 10 3,676 41,321 
otal sstsresee cede: 2,268 95,568 | 214,723 35,701 34,184 50,800 433, 244 
Hogs— 
Total to stock-yards........ 929 90,411 393,960 207,973 199,566 208,994 |} 1,101,833 
Direct to packers........... 18 , 228 50,276 | 1,188,870 63,927 82,825 809,184 | 1,713,260: 
Direct to export............ 205 248 59,351 - 242 26,193 86, 239 
Dota: back Ob. 19,362 | 140,935 |1,642,181 | 271,900 | 282,633 | 544,321 | 2,901,332 
Sheep— 
Total to stock-yards........ 16,287 149,067 208, 442 28,907 27,088 35,400 465,191 
Direct to packers........... 7,183 6,870 21,779 652 1,308 4,585 42,377 
Direct to export............ 820 3, 821 8,210 6 - 421 8,278 
SOUAN cor ee eiictaa 24,290 | 159,758 | 233,431 29,565 28,396 40,406 515, 846 


| | | | 


Store cattle purchased........ 315 2,845 81,743 15,403 7,304 84,753 166,410 
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15.— Grading of the Live Stock from several Provinces of Canada, marketed at the 
Stock-yards, calendar year 1927. 


Grades of Live Stock. 


Cattle— 
Steers, 1,200 lb. and up....good........ 
Steers, 1,000-1,200 lb...... POOR ese. 


Steers, L000). up sae common.... 
Steers, 700-1,000 lb........ COOd ea: ee 
common.... 
FICIICTS: Seetieaae ee te. TOOUL se 
{oar ayeenue: 
common 
COWS TE Fore aes O0dn: Tan 
medium 
Bull soe ee eee ee. COOUM Eres 
common 


Canners and cutters................... 
Stockers, under 800 lb..... good i: eee 


fair st 
Feeders, 800-1,100 lb......good........ 
air. deast 
Wnclassified recs sake eerie tee 
Total. Nsreek. Dera tee 
‘Calves— 
(GOOGEVCR Beers tees ee ne bee eee 
Common Veale ee ee ee 
(QTASS 3. fore cote ie Tee tits chee 
ED OCR Leo oar eae eta eee 
Hogs— 
Select bacon ata ao. cee eee 
Thick SmMOOtleek fac bees 5. ee 
PICA VICS eee ect oon one ene oe 
ix SGA VICES ae oe ane a) Lee 
SHOD NOLS ere eae eee ne ee eee 
hights and teeders?. 7 tse. «) eee ke 
IROUSLSee ee men aon ere tenon 
SOWS TINO. eee ene ete area eee 
SOWWS NOs 2 eee ier spec 
SLACS ce ere ee a tc Meena ee ee Dee 
ONGlASSTLeG ter: .Ge ase t ek ca a eee ee 
Total eer at eer en eee ee 
Sheep and Lambs— 
Jb rhanlolsss Aeeeieet ces Good handy weight... 
Good heavy.......... 
Commoner toe 
Buckssse eee ee 
SHOGTS Uaptaaetioae Good heavy. eee 
Good handy weight 
Connioneee eee 
Unclassified.......... 


Total. 


————— | | | | [| 


113,389 
167,975 
73.653 


1,101, 833 


Quebec. | Ontario. |Manitoba. 
No. INO No. 
89 18,671 1,509 
1,340 37, 706 5,395 
1,955 8,826 1,472 
531 49,046 5,691 
3,065 16,955 2,298 
195 43,146 8,652 
853 15,249 6,467 
2,166 11,884 4,385 
1,574 32,826 11,580 
8,442 49,809 16,639 
541 4,913 2,449 
8,319 11,104 3,301 
9,173 DAF230 O22 
- 7,593 18, 423 
- 6,429 15,394 
= 7,249 13,524 
= 3,682 8,374 
2,115 1,994 862 
4,358 | 348,312 | 137,937 
1,392 55,106 15,831 
23,596 91,648 19,642 
61,793 9,949 = 
86,781 | 156,703 35,473 
4,318 85,722 24; 092 
26,066 201, 642 111,543 
2,296 11,336 10,452 
418 1,049 3,564 
14, 263 29,582 16,178 
raat 8,565 29,987 
134 186 482 
247 1,805 6,665 
816 6,875 4,291 
43 525 497 
40,033 46,673 222 
90,411 | 393,960 | 207,973 
54,274 151,299 17,006 
1,958 5,816 248 
37,279 11,071 5,595 
38,145 16,074 1,075 
121 1,203 1,031 
5,204 16,518 1,785 
5, 117 5,452 2,167 
6,969 1,009 a 
149,067 | 208,442 28,907 


Saskat- 

ehowah Alberta. 

No No. 
2,414 4,084 
7,661 14, 694 
1,925 3,661 
5,449 6,886 
oii} 2,940 
12,066 14, 047 
10,037 9,302 
5,361 5,893 
18,939 26,830 
20,992 16,196 
8,458 2,835 
3,689 2,463 
14,151 11,146 
28,217 25,412 
21,070 16,587 
25,569 28,295 
11,791 6,059 
2,054 2,699 
198,098 | 200,029 
15,299 25,740 
18,082 14,851 
12 9 
33,390 40,600 
12,590 14,379 
112,903 144,472 
12,826 8,417 
4,236 13151 
SS Hs} ooo 
30, 124 27,842 
853 thet al 
8,030 3,952 
3,932 2,558 
632 303 
227 1,063 
199,566 | 208,994 
15,906 13,451 
294 1,542 
3,635 3,570 
656 227 
2,267 1hea 7 
2,319 4,518 
1,423 1,532 
588 9,403 
27,088 35,400 


465,191 


1 Includes live stock from the Maritime Provinces marketed through stock-yards as follows:—cattle, 


304; calves, 2,067; hogs, 929; sheep 16,287. 


Slaughtering and Meat-packing—The tendency to large scale production 
in this industry is shown in the summary of census records below. The number of 
establishments has rapidly dropped off while the industry has grown by leaps and 


bounds. 


The concentration of the industry into a comparatively small number of 
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large establishments has resulted in the utilization of by-products and in a marked 
increase in economy and efficiency of operation. In addition to the principal 
statistics reported in the decennial censuses from 1871 to 1911, annual figures col- 
lected through the Census of Industry for the years 1921 to 1926 are included in 
Table 16, whilst live stock slaughtered at Canadian inspected establishments in 
1926 and 1927 is shown in Table 17. 


16.—Principal Statistics of the Slaughtering and Meat-packing Industry of Canada, 
by censal years 1871 to 1926. 


} Description. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1901.1 1911.1 
MEStADMSMMentsil. acc... ces hea tee oe No. 193 203 527 BA 80 
ROADSUAL INVOSCCEH «...05:ssaehetesee ik. $ 419,325 1,449,679 2,173,077 5,395,162} 15,321,088 
HTIALOVGOS Eee ete cece Aechon did ewe os No. 841 852 1,690 2,416 4,214 
Salaries and wages.............2.6: $ 145,376 209,483 503,053 1,020, 164 2,685,518 
MUON OMMALETIAIS C6. 65. cctiis sees cee $ 2,942,786] 3,163,576} 5,554,246] 19,520,058) 40,951, 761 
WalllGror proguctss.cseses os 4b ose ces $ 8,799,552] 4,084,133 7,125,831) 22,217,984] 48,527,076 

Description. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1024 Se 1925. 1926. 
Establishments........ No. 84 83 76 74 74 73 
Capital invested....... $ 58,459,555) 56,710,481) 53,058,776) 56,675,118] 54,316,043} 55,712,724 
MN PlOVECS- bins scan onc No.|_ . 9,711 9,800 9,914 10, 046 10, 709 10,685 

Salaries and wages..... $ 13,547,778] 12,366,896} 12,708,253) 13,127,504] 13,549,545) 13,757,638 
Cost of materials...... $ | 113,389,835] 115,154,525) 107,788,344] 106,764,011} 132,329,355) 139,200,096 
Value of products..:... $ | 153,186,289] 148,414,693] 138,218,909} 133,740,271] 163,816,810) 167,127,091 


1 Includes only establishments employing five hands and over. 


17.—\Live Stock slaughtered at Canadian Inspected Establishments, by months, 
1926 and 1927. 
1926. 1927. 
Months. SS eS ee ae St al |S SE EE te ST OLE ee ee 
Cattle.1 | Sheep. Swine. Cattle. | Calves. | Sheep. Swine. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
noosa SS Sa ee 64,226 25,666] 232,242 55,849 13,607 29,923} 255,469 
MO DEAREY Ge nccecs a Lee naec as 53,402 16,686} 199,978 44,958 15,140 20,791] 219,752 
LS ee ee 83,706 22,296] 216,917 48,805 33,085 20,396] 233,925 
CEE ES Os eee | 90,630 15,036] 203,892 43,438 55,321 17,005} 209,671 
BUCO he eek, s 100,093 11,391] 203,458 48,947 65,537 13,790] 212,835 
Dele ne er re! oy tae k 100,021 19,037] 182,057 46,972 51,403 21,058] 214,616 
“Ry Sees ie SAS ee 87,244 30,373] 164,310 49,405 39,654 23,031] 148,586 
oe ae ER ae vied 92,541 51,052) 164,518 66,070 42,540 59,505| 161,474 
Beptembereh. fio. 2). 100,990 74,702| 189,275 71,374 26,932 89,020) 173,696 
Detober, tir yr ot. 110,746] 113,389] 216,762 86,955 30,297] 187,970] 208,308 
Wovemberits: 3). a: .ss025 54 124,499} 119,940] 263,527] 105,736 26,608] 132,617] 248,367 
PPCOUI DOT Ps oes ns eens 89,320 46,201) 254,489 64,848 14,551 42,951] 253,643 


TEOUNE: Sioicts, Seta ive 4 1,097,418) 545,769) 2,491,425) 733,357) 414,675} 418,057) 2,540,342 


1 Includes calves. 


Consumption of Animal Products.—The consumption of meats in Canada 
in 1927 is estimated at 654,543,632 pounds of beef, 775,150,815 pounds of pork and 
58,191,717 pounds of mutton and lamb. The per capita consumption of beef on 
this basis amounts to 68-76 pounds; pork, 81-43 pounds; and mutton and lamb, 
6-11 pounds, a total of 156-30 pounds of meats per capita per annum. ‘The corres- 
ponding data for other animal products are as follows:—butter, 274,890,136 pounds 
and 28-88 pounds; cheese, 32,172,125 pounds and 3-38 pounds; eggs, 282,405,692 
dozen and 29-67 dozen; and poultry 92,225,019 pounds and 9-69 pounds. Details 
are given in Table 18. 
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18.—Total and per capita Consumption of Meats and Live Stock Products in 
Canada, calendar years 1923-1927. 


Items. 
Slaughtered in Canada.............. No. 
Estimated dressed weight.......... lb. 
Iiportsiohi beets a esucci ati ee i 
ce 
Eixportsiotibeetycnc-. recta § 
Motali consumption... eee ee as 
Consumption per capita.............. es 
Slaughtered in Canada............... No. 
Estimated dressed weight........... lb. 
Emporteompork. sve b soe et a 
(<3 
HUXPOLUS'OL POLK. cer shinc< poles - 
Motaliconsumptionl......c ere ees s 
Consumption per capita.............. 2 


BEEF. 


1,850,091 
663,027,550 
582,408 


1,863,724 
670,940, 640 
309, 725 


1,921,464 
691,727,040 
381,563 


1,903, 293 
685,185, 480 
325,127 


| 1923. | 1924. | 1925. | 1926. | 1927. 


2,002,917 
711,035,535 
249, 897 


663, 609,958 
22,832,000 


671, 250,365 
23,207,200 


692, 108, 603 
34,627,700 


685,510,607 
27,233,800 


711,285,432 
56, 741, 800 


640,777,958 
70-55 


648, 043,165 
70-24 


PORK. 


6,055,957 
799,386,324 
44,649,341 


6,625,185 
940,776,270 
21,108,954 


657,480, 903 
70-21 


5,720,372 
812, 292,824 
16,132,187 


658,276,807 
70-10 


5,636,211 
800,341,962 
16,062,301 


654,543,632 
68-76 


5,964,971 
847,025,882 
10,706,633 


844,035,665 
103,646,900 


961,885,224 
128,171,200 


828,425,011 
149, 809,300 


816, 404, 263 
109,983, 400 


857,732,515 
82,581,700 


740,388,765 
81-52 


833,714, 024 
90-36 


MUTTON AND LAMB. 


Slaughtered in Canada............... No. 
Estimated dressed weight........... lb. 
Imports of mutton and lamb.......... “ 
“cc 
Exports of mutton and lamb......... te 
Lotalecoustimption ies een deen ees 
Consumption per capita.............. ce 


1,214,895 
78,968,165 
1,350,037 


1,188,472 
47,538,880 
1,367, 442 


678,615,711 
72-47 


1,205,780 
48,231,200 
1,320,739 


706 , 420,863 
75-23 


1,396,774 
55,870,960 
1,672,906 


775,150, 815 
81-43, 


1,453,372 
58,134, 880: 
1,946,037 


80,318, 202 
1,707,000 


48,906,322 
922, 200 


49,551,939 
2,640, 600 


57,543, 866 
1,274,000 


60,080,917 
1,889, 200 


78,611, 202 
8-65 


47,984,122 
5-20 


46,911,339 
5-01 


SUMMARY OF ALL MEATS. 


PS OC Bites scene Re ects WR oon URE lb. 
OT eae EE Pps apie crcl EAR Rev cc nen oe 4 
Muttonanddamb... ese cael hacei a) 
Total consumption of meat per 
CADIUA das. ci creebee haa ¢ 
Onan: Sani Loe sc uuc tis: ondose obo ws lb. 
Production—Creamery.............. SS 
Home-made............ ga 
Emporte/. 2h. P55. 6M. Fe as sé 
ce 
MapOnte.ttij cheek et ea ’ 
a 
On antl, Taek 30.0 8 cai ree Ri 4 
Lotalseonsumptiony..9.. seek S 
Consumption per capita.............. a 


70-55 
81-52 


70-24 
90-36 


56, 269, 866 
5-99 


160-72 


165-80 


BUTTER. 


14,645,599 
162,834, 608 
100, 000, 000 

2,738,065 


16,627,979 
178,893,937 
100, 000, 000 

1,173,857 


147-69 


23,316,255 
169,494, 967 
100, 000, 000 

99,748 


151-32 


10,015, 826 
177,209, 287 
95,000,000 

9,151,882 


14,548,427 
178 ,438 0131 
95,000, 000 
11,208,819 


280,218,272 
13,173,711 


296,695,773 
22,343,939 


292,910,970 
26,646,535 


291,376,995 
9,814,013 


299,195,259 
2,696,000 


267,044,561 
16,627,979 


274,351,834 
22,316,255 


266, 264,435 
10,015,826 


281,562,982 
14,548, 427 


296, 499, 259 
21,609, 123 


250,416,582 
27-57 


251,035,579 
27-21 


256, 248,609 
27°36 


267,014,555 
28-44 


274,890, 136 
28-88 


1 Preliminary figures. 
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18.—Total and per capita Consumption of Meats and Live Stock Products in 
Canada, calendar years 1923-1927—concluded. 


Items. | 19238. | 1924, | 1925, | 1926. | 1927. 
CHEESE. 
Maen eel eMee bec lias Sisko Ble hee wie? « lb. 5,178,881] 14,356,254) 14,569,236] 22,410,962) 23,302,293 
Production—Factory................ “ | 151,624,376} 149,707,530] 177,139,113] 171,731,631] 138 ,026,8611 
Home-mades. 22 02083..; eS 500, 000 500, 000 500,000 500,000 500, 000 
tr OE LS AOE fits, ier, ss to eteas Tes 43 1,899,522 908,920} 10,274,338 1,218, 626 1,720,797 
“| 159,202,779) 165,472,704] 202,482,687] 195,861,219] 163,549,951 
RENE US tres ae ia tie aie cats ate Sie ad7 er ofr “ ) 116,201,900} 121,465,600) 150,742,900] 134,656,600] 110,533,000 
Hy 43,000,879| 44,007,104} 51,739,787) 61,204,619] 53,016,951 
MO Ne ANC PIOCiOL snc eos dos cuelee seciew eaten 14,356,254] 14,569,236] 22,410,962} 23,302,293) 20,844,826 
Atal GOUSUIMIDTLON sa shom ott he ee cee te a 28,644,625] 29,437,898) 29,328,825) 37,902,326] 32,172,125 
Consumption per capita.............. we 3-15 3-1 3-13 4-04 38 
£GGS. 
Production—HMAarMm. .. si... <ceee se vswes doz.| 202,186,508} 212,648,685] 224,778,867| 237,080,399] 253,277,227 
Wtver Mi tess wee eae ss 25,000,000} 25,000,000} 25,000,000} 25,000,000) 25,000,000 
DiNOTE Scene ek Pe) Pin hich ‘ 6,623,251 5,474, 796 8,726,311 4,479,815 4,576,671 
| 233,809,759) 243,123,481) 253,505,178] 266,560,214] 282,853,898 
PEG SDSS a tas sicarahe opts. aj lous suoacne tae aecate G “, 2,900,111 2,716,604 2,466,270 1,776,559 448,206 
BLntaC@nsUMp LION Le «cai cece aes «| 230,909,648) 240,406,877] 251,038,908] 264,783,655] 282,405,692 
Consumption per capita.............. 4 25-42 26:06 26°81 28-20 29-67 
POULTRY. 
LEE OD TATING «<i ovexayasohcicisy Sanstesourts No.| 45,469,289] 47,538,130] 48,133,969] 49,641,472) 50,178,485 
MISewHeresrs.... siete eee « «s 7,082,000} 7,082,000} 7,082,000) 7,082,000) 7,082,000 
BLOLAE cn tat meantime rete a 52,551,289} 54,620,130] 55,215,969) 56,723,472) 57,260,485 
Meebo Ser. ccrerc ace ..o toclhiemen tele ha 13,137,823] 13,655,032) 138,808,991] 16,545,714) 16,497,025 
’ Estimated dressed weight........... Ib.} 91,199,702] 96,934,488] 96,718,924) 98,377,994) 96,782,064 
PRIS HOB ESP REE oes store latiateles cht spoon ane + 5,878,846] 6,730,660) 7,564,987] 8,165,409) 4,557,045 
Mofalyconsumption.)...A.0cs+cecsske s 85,320,856] 90,203,828] 89,153,937) 90,212,585] 92,225,019 
‘Consumption per capita.............. s 9-39 9-86 9-61 9-61 9-69 


1 Preliminary figures. 


Interprovincial and International Trade in Meats.—Ontario was the 
largest shipper of meats in 1927, moving in all 182,779,413 lb. of meats out of the 
province. Beef shipments amounted to 66,835,117 lb.; veal 3,003,072 lb.; mutton 
and lamb 2,130,704 lb.; fresh pork 8,617,065 lb.; cured pork 53,590,652 lb. Mani- 
toba shipped 80,836,270 lb., the principal items being:—beef 34,266,552 lb.; veal 
1,602,702 lb.; mutton and lamb 312,492 lb.; fresh pork 5,423,183 lb.; cured pork 
8,229,532 lb. Shipments from Quebec totalled 37,083,651 lb., 6,590,333 lb. being 
beef, 3,885,816 lb. veal, 226,628 lb. mutton and lamb, 1,690,083 lb. fresh pork and 
8,650,222 Ib. cured pork. Alberta shipments amounted to 19,124,620 lb., beef 
shipments comprising 3,453,831 lb., veal 237,135 lb., mutton and lamb 45,878 lb., 
fresh pork 2,795,822 lb., cured pork 4,964,585 lb. Total shipments from other 
provinces were as follows:—Prince Edward Island 204,789 Ib.; Nova Scotia 702,392 
lb.; New Brunswick 529,619 lb.; Saskatchewan 6,695,857 lb.; and British Columbia 
352,686 lb. Details of these shipments will be found at pp. 54-61 of the “Live 
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Stock and Animal Products Statistics, 1927”, which may be obtained on application 
to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Export and Import Trade in Live Stock and Live Stock Products.—The 
exports of live stock and live stock products from the Dominion to the United King- 
dom, the United States and all countries, are shown for the four fiscal years ended 
Mar. 31, 1925-28, in Table 12 of the chapter on External Trade, at pp. 508-515, 
as well as imports in Table 13 at pp. 534-538. Exports are also available by 
calendar years and may be found at pp. 86-89 of the report on ‘Live Stock and 
Animal Products Statistics, 1927’’, or at pp. 202-219 of the report on “Trade of 
Canada (Imports for Consumption and Exports), Calendar Year 1927”. Figures. 
of imports of this class by calendar years will be found at pp. 86-89 of the former 
and at pp. 38-54 of the latter report. 


Section 4.—Cold Storage. 


Cold Storage Warehouses.—Under the Cold Storage Act, 1907 (6-7 Edw. 
VII, c. 6), now consolidated as c. 25, R.S.C., 1927, subsidies have been granted by 
the Dominion Government towards the construction and equipment of cold storage: 
warehouses open to the public, the Act and regulations made thereunder being 
administered by the Department of Agriculture. Table 19 shows for 1928 the 
number of cold storage warehouses in Canada, with the refrigerated space. This 
amounts to 46,544,971 cubic feet, of which 5,628,680 cubic feet apply to warehouses 
subsidized under the Act, while 40,916,291 cubic feet apply to non-subsidized ware-. 
houses. 


19.—Cold Storage Warehouses in Canada, by Provinces, 1928. 


Subsidized Public Warehouses. Total Warehouses. 

Provinces. Num- , Refriger- Coct Total Num- | Refriger- 
ber. | ated space. ahs Subsidy. ber. |eratedspace- 

cu. ft. $ $ Cushte 

Prince Hdward Island:...s20%-..2>»- 2 213,107 66,970 20,091 7 276,662 
INOVAIS COLIC Seen ce enter eeee 5 808,715 529,347 158, 804 20 1,442,149: 
IN [Earl er btochyaiOl es keMedign Menmiadeeusne 2 781,161 192,577 Dimide 24 1,083,216 
Oucoee AeA Peery Me EEO L Ge eee 6 314,434 307,787 92,336 90 11,497, 146. 
Ontarionesteeucer ss cor octa en aera 17 1,807,944 719,147 215,744 189 14,940,329 
Manitoba: 2a eee Ss. ae eterno: 1 27,500 32,000 9,600 50 5,242,374 
Saskatchewanereeeccit meee 4 437,596 268, 707 80,612 48 1,996,417 
Alberta. tees. Seb gPaeee. iss: aha. taba 2 851,059 242,000 72,600 30 4,263,418 
Britis o COM DIg heey ee eerie 3 887,164 458,000 137,400 75 5,758, 360- 
NUK ODA ACR ef ee Dee eee ate ~ - - - 1 44,900 
Totalec.cccece oye one 42 5,628,680) 2,816,535 844,960) 534 46,544,971 


Cold Storage Stocks.—Statistics of the stocks of food in the cold storage 
warehouses of Canada are collected and published monthly by the Internal Trade 
Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. A summary of the cold storage 
data is included in the report on ‘‘Live Stock and Animal Products Statistics’’,. 
published annually. In Table 20 are included statistics by months for 1927 and. 
1928 of the stocks of food in cold storage and in process of cure, for various important. 
commodities. 


—— 
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20.—Stocks of Food on hand in Cold Storage and in Process of Cure, by Months and 


Months. 


Commodities, 1927 and 1928. 


Norre.—Figures in this table are of stocks on hand on the first of each month. 


Pana Te tab ae o8 wonton cee 


i ee cr ar 


PAUIOUS Paton en cheats. tent ahek 


ee ee 


WCtODET Ane se rn cee eee ee oes 


VAM OUST WERE ia sheds diate. olard's oGiere 
SeDLEM DOD hoes ete sid sarees 
OCTODERS A Geeks ieee Pao aeh 


November 


WeCember eee setae sk vee ee 


January....<..- 


see 


eee 


RUSS TS. ice it 


September 


MetoOpers.c. s+ 
November..... 


December. 


1928. 


eeeee 


axistile |.» 


eeee 


wees 


October:*:5./.2% 
November.... 


December...... 


lb. 


2,947,452 
2,019,467 
1,293,061 
1,029,630 

987,304 
1,122,662 
1,153,127 
1,249,668 
1,270,756 
1,315,499 
1,700,084 
2,144,507 


1,710, 222 
1,165,563 


1,794,693 
1,971,141 


Eggs. 


doz. 


2,200,475 
1,321,526 
1,211,550 
1,748,212 
5,859,634 
12,347,950 
16,431,373 
17,441,423 
17,171,374 
14,524,757 
12,377,106 
7,444,467 


3,647,229 


17,709,212 
18,278,434 
18, 690,436 
17,675,484 
13,180,845 
8,383,539 


lb. 


13,193,415 
20,530, 247 
24,214,912 
25,344,211 
26, 893,534 
24,292,300 
21,781,423 
16,654,930 


12,412, 641] 


9,243,311 
10, 118, 609 
12,016,643 


17,416,495 
22,979,770 
26,353,560 
29,579,738 
32,084,537 
29,876,721 
27,598,610 
19,628, 698 
14,679,813 
11,644,209 
9,129,150 
10, 109, 945 


Butter. 


lb. 


14,548,427 
9,386,863 
6,928,292 
1,959,192 
1,509,683 
4,137,866 

15,084,755 

28,060, 729 

34,481,169 

38,009, 502 

35,041, 892 

27,674,726 


21,609,123 
18,955,244 
12,580,692 


* 6,834,730 


3,715,033 


3,375,754), 


12,235,094 
23,049,578 
29,330,739 
29,386,157 
25,996,343 
17,824,358 


Pork. 


lb. 


8,298,684 
7,325,791 
8,229,935 
10,126,247 
9,418,780 
10,482,962 
11,091,330 
10, 245,194 
9,101,069 
9,050,300 
8,232,117 
8,724,259 


9,859,118 
10, 947,076 
11,385,909 
16,755,355 
14,992,726 
15,727,115 
15,136,664 
13,920,486 
11,086, 295 
10,003,948 

8,628,441 

8,855,445 


Cheese. 


lb. 


23, 302,293 
17,940,960 
16,189,589 
12,883,782 
10,357,678 
11,213,487 
20,087,568 
30,262,857 
35,827,478 
35, 770, 603 
29,698,037 
22,908, 906 


20, 844,826 
17,481,842 
15,569,794 
13,135,081 
10,992,271 
9,074,887 
16,653,446 
23,569,072 
27,858,201 
27,806,984 
24,382,728 
19,532,472 


In process 
of cure. 


lb. 


8,738, 204 
10,435,214 
10, 292,739 
10,962,417 
11,366,673 
11,935,224 

9,459,030 
10,373,542 
10, 608,068 

8,112,733 

8,064,884 

7,403,627 


6,802,812 
7,381,218 
8,807,873 
7,505,214 
7,245,647 
6,633, 638 
7,287,258 
6,426,762 
5,868,211 
7,057,750 
5,847,544 
5,840,998 


Fresh. 


lb. 


26,618,199 
25,251,950 
21,599,852 
18,022,678 
14,399,040 
11,547,114 
8,758,603 
8,054, 720 
9,055,767 
10,607,297 
15, 269,587 
24,255,107 


22,495,484 
19,470,047 
15,907,308 
13,707, 703 
10,827,107 


lb. 


2,798,123 
3,597,486 
4,496,386 
4,515,536 
5,041,263 
5,772,849 
5,979,494 
5,380, 725 
4,581,070 
2,999,525 
2,354,170 
2,135,070 


2,275,004 
3,010, 926 
3,861,403 
3, 729, 253 
3, 744, 207 
3,940,838 
4,114,355 
5,424,574 
4,142,875 
3,527,254 
2,695,889 
2,007,044 


Beef. 


Cured. 


lb. 


258,245 
285,064 
310,054 
324,774 
362,088 
402,068 
336, 636 
397,438 
346,218 
273,894 
156,225 
151,250 


139,408 
223,901 
120, 839 
115,484 
113,576 
152,934 
151,528 
266,925 
298,032 
257,929 
157,034 
354,178 


lb. 


6,559, 566 


6,317,906 
5,675,647 
4,191,989 
3,475, 406 
2,060,115 
1,126,869 

750,939 

530,845 

633,092 
1,141,198 
3,761,030 
5,761,199 


In 
process 
of cure. 


lb. 


261,576 
264, 604 
381,641 
323,075 
246, 223 
232,543 
264,446 
218,057 
260,227 
187,586 
243,451 
165,940 


268,599 
242,677 
288,655 
198,411 
150,605 
118,965 
213,095 
133,323 
172,943 
174,045 
246,612 
101,902 


Poultry. 


| EE LT Net 


lb. 


7,794,072 
7,599, 140 
7,007,929 
6,529,977 
5,391,927 
4,515,671 
3,929, 752 
2,994,753 
2,370, 801 
2,239,214 
2,401,320 
3,950,574 


7,944, 717 
7,595, 843 
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Section 5.—Bounties, Patents, Copyrights and Trade Marks. 


Bounties.—The only bounties paid by the Dominion Government in 1927-28 
were for the production of hemp and copper bars and rods. Bounties on iron and 
steel ceased in 1911, on lead in 1918, on zinc in 1921, and on linen yarns in 1923. 
The total paid for lead bounties from 1899 to 1918 amounted to $1,979,216 for 
1,187,169,878 lb. of lead. For crude petroleum the bounty ceased in 1926-27; the 
total paid from 1905 to 1927 was $3,457,173 on 233,135,217 gallons. (For quantities 
and bounties paid in each year, see table on p. 635 of the 1927-28 Year Book.) The 
bounty paid on copper bars and rods began in 1924-25, when it amounted to $14,552, 
at the rate of 1¢c. per lb. on 1,164,140 lb. copper bars; in 1925-26 it amounted to 
$14,822 on 1,482,267 lb. copper bars at Ic. per lb.; in 1926-27 to $164,242 on 9,326,360 
Ib. at 1c. per lb. and on 9,463,826 lb. at $c. per lb., in 1927-28 to $79,819 on 6,923,478 
Ib. at 2c. per lb. and on 5,578,693 lb. at 3c. per lb. (This bounty was extended to 
June 30, 1931, at the rate of $c. per lb., by c. 15 of the Statutes of 1928.) The 
bounty paid on hemp began in 1927-28, when it amounted to $2,987 on 19,048 lb. 
hemp at 14c. per Ib. and on 196,508 Ib. at 13c. per lb. 


The total amount of bounties paid from 1896 to 1928 was $23,284,123; of this 
amount $16,785,827 was for iron and steel, $1,979,216 for lead, $3,457,173 for crude 
petroleum, $367,962 for manila fibre, $400,000 for zinc, $17,523 for linen yarns, 
$273,435 for copper bars and rods, and $2,987 for hemp. The Year Book of 1915, 
pp. 459-460, gave a description of the bounties that had been payable since 1883, 
as well as tables showing, for each commodity, the quantities on which bounties 
were annually paid and the amounts of such bounties for the years 1896 to 1915 
inclusive. For details of the bounties on zinc, see p. 635 of the 1927-28 Year Book. 


Patents.—Letters patent, which in England have been in the gift of the Crown 
from the time of the Statute of Monopolies and beyond, are in Canada a purely 
statutory grant and have been so from the first. The earliest Act is one of Lower 
Canada, passed in 1824, wherein provision is made for the granting of patent rights 
to inventors who are British subjects and inhabitants of the province. Upper 
Canada, passed its Act in 1826 and Nova Scotia and New Brunswick passed theirs 
at later dates. After the Union, a consolidating Act was passed in 1849, applying 
to both Upper and Lower Canada, and the B.N.A. Act assigned the granting of 
patents exclusively to the Parliament of Canada. ‘The Dominion Patent Act of 
1869 repealed the provincial Acts and has formed the basis of all succeeding Acts. 

The Patent Act as it now stands (R.S.C. 1927, c. 150), provides in section 7 
that ‘‘Any person who has invented any new and useful art, process, machine, 
manufacture or composition of matter. ...not known or used by any other person 
before his invention thereof, and....not in public use or on sale with the consent 
or allowance of the inventor thereof for more than two years previous to his applica- 
tion for patent therefor in Canada, may... .obtain a patent granting to such person 
an exclusive property in such invention”. The exclusive right in the patent has 
duration for eighteen years. The Patent Act was amended by ec. 4 of the Statutes 
of 1928, in order to bring it into conformity with the terms of the international 
conference for the protection of industrial property. 

The first Canadian patent was issued under the Lower Canada Act of 1824 to 
Noah Cushing of Quebec; 165 patents were granted under the Acts of Upper and 
Lower Canada, and under the consolidating and later Acts of the provinces of 
Canada, 3,160 patents were granted. The growth of invention is shown by the 
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fact that in 1923 alone 2,021 Canadian patents, a record figure, were issued to 
Canadians by the Patent Office. 

Applications for patents in Canada from inventors in other countries were 
first received in 1872. In that year the total number of applications for patents 
made to the Canadian Patent Office, Department of Agriculture, was 752, and the 
total fees amounted to $18,652. The business of the Office has gradually continued 
to expand and the number of applications and total fees increased each year without 
a break from the beginning of the present century until the fiscal year ended Mar. 
31, 1918, when 8,681 applications were received and the total fees amounted to 
$218,125. In the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1928, there were 11,845 applications, 
with fees amounting to $412,146, as compared with 11,406 and $438,690 respectively 
in 1927. For the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1928, the number of patents granted 
was 9,518, as compared with 10,018 in 1927, a decrease of 500. Of the patents of 
1928, 6,287 or 66 p.c. were issued to United States inventors, 1,285 to Canadians 
and 712 to residents of Great Britain and Ireland, while Germany with 419, France 
with 197 and Australia with 119, came next in number of inventors to whom patents 
were issued. Table 21 shows the distribution of the Canadian patentees for the 
years 1918 to 1928 by province of residence. 


21.—Number of Canadian Patentees, by Province of Residence, for the fiscal years 
ended Mar. 31, 1918-1928. 


Provinces. 1918. | 1919. | 1920. | 1921. | 1922. | 1923. | 1924. | 1925. | 1926. | 1927. | 1928. 
No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No 
Prince Edward Island......... - ) 2 4 0) 7 2 2 5 3 
IOWANS COUMOs Gee ccnsas. 18 21 29 29 22 35 41 26 30 19 24 
NewsBrunswick-.% . if4.65 5.00.02 9g 22 33 14 21 14 24 24 21 12 
NED CHAE ik tee e ect 220 V2 3127) "381 DG | e4n0"| ola o02 f 2727] 320 298 
Ontario, we wrk. sleek oaR8 898 | 886 | 636] 708 | 508 | 845] 673 | 559 | 561] 499 537 
IVT TOA ENA oy os yds ccobeities ke 91 66 86} 118 75 158 83 66 68 89 71 
Saskatchewan................. 84 76 94 | 119 101 166 | 106] 101 90 68 100 
LNCS HE La Ae ED Are a 61 75 116).1. 127 96) 1. 1554, 123 95 95 82 88 
Drips oum bis... ook l ke 83 (001A | kre 1 k0s | 202) 174 127 150 | 129 152 
Yukon and N.W.T......... 1 - - 1 ~ - - - - - - 


ROCAE AUD, Dey: 973 | 875 |1,451 |1,645 |1,199 |2,021 |1,533 |1,302 [1,292 |1,232 | 1,285 


It will be seen from the table that the more populous provinces of Ontario and 
Quebec obtained the largest absolute number of patents, but a calculation of the 
number of patentees in relation to population shows that, for the fiscal year 1928, 
the greatest relative inventiveness was displayed in British Columbia. Thus, in 
this province, in 1928, one patent was granted for every 3,835 persons, the other 
provinces, as regards the number of persons to each patent granted, being placed 
in order as follows:—Ontario, 6,010; Alberta, 7,180; Saskatchewan, 8,510; Quebec, 
8,880; Manitoba, 9,225; Nova Scotia, 22,780; P.E. Island, 28,800; and New Bruns- 
wick, 34,580. 


22.—Statistics of Patents applied for, Srateds etc., fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 
1924- 


e 


Items. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 
PAMDUCALONS LOM PALENUS.: yal dese de cs ona cece oon No. 10,441 14, 834 iiice 11,406 11,845 
imatvpuienanted...20 oii heals ol nd eee os 9,000 9,508 11,001 10,018 9,518 
Certificates for renewal fees..................-- # 1,793 1,485 1,761 2,204 319 
RO MBHDS PLANULCC: nes cos. cos eee ls utate eas + e 415 392 396 397 370 
o MEAG CRS A ae yl Oe Ce 6 5,061 7,519 5,948 6,409 7,011 
PT OMEUV OU ANOUt a fica. sass cass OF eee ne oat $ 390,934 474,614 455,211 438,690 412,146 
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Copyrights.—The first Canadian Copyright Act was passed by the Legislature 
of Lower Canada on Feb. 25, 1832 (2 William IV, c. 53). This Act was repealed 
and replaced by an Act of the Province of Canada relating to copyright, passéd in 
1841 (4-5 Vict., ec. 61), allowing copyright to any resident of the province on depositing 
with the Provincial Registrar a copy of the work and printing in the work a notice 
of the entry. In 1842 an Imperial Act (5-6 Vict., c. 45), gave to a work first pub- 
lished in the United Kingdom protection throughout the Empire. As at that time 
the United States had no agreement with the United Kingdom as to copyrights, 
United States publishers reprinted in cheap editions books copyrighted in the 
United Kingdom, and many such books naturally found their way into Canada. 
By the Foreign Reprints Act of 1847 (10-11 Vict., ce. 95), the Imperial Government 
made it possible for Canadians to secure these cheap editions on making provisions 
safeguarding the rights of the British authors. ‘This was done by Canada in 1850 
by an ‘‘Act to impose a Duty on Foreign Reprints of British Copyright Works” 
(13-14 Vict., c. 6), and the duty so imposed was continued by the first Dominion 
Act of 1868 (81 Vict., cc. 54 and 56), the latter Act authorizing the Governor in 
Council to impose a duty not exceeding 20 p.c. ad valorem on such reprints and to 
distribute the proceeds among the owners of the copyrights. 

By the B.N.A. Act, exclusive legislative authority in matters of copyright was 
assigned to the Dominion Parliament. In 1875 an Act was passed (88 Vict., c. 88), 
allowing a copyright for 28 years to persons domiciled in Canada or in any British 
possession, or who, being citizens of any country having an international copyright 
agreement with the United Kingdom, had registered their claim and complied with 
the usual conditions. 

In 1886 an International Copyright Act (49-50 Vict., c. 33), was passed by 
the Imperial Parliament, giving to the Crown the right to accede to the Berne 
Convention. As Canada thus became a member of the Berne Convention, with 
the privilege of withdrawal, books published in Canada by Canadians secured the 
same privileges as books published first in the United Kingdom, an author of any 
country subscribing to the Convention obtaining in any other country in the union 
the same rights as an author of that country. An Imperial Act of 1911 set forth 
general copyright regulations for the Empire. 

The Copyright Act of 1921 (amended in 1923 and consolidated in c. 32, R.S.C., 
1927) sets out in section 4 the qualifications for a copyright and in section 5, its 
duration. ‘Copyrights shall subsist in Canada............ in every original 
literary, dramatic, musical and artistic work, if the author was at the date of the 
making of the work a British subject, a citizen or subject of a foreign country which 
has adhered to the (Berne) Convention and the Additional Protocol........ or 
resident within His Majesty’s Dominions. The term for which the copyright 
shall subsist shall, except as otherwise expressly provided by this Act, be the life 
of the author and a period of fifty years after his death’’. 


Copyright protection is extended to records, perforated rolls, cinematographic 
films and other contrivances by means of which a work may be mechanically per- 
formed. The intention of the Act is to enable Canadian authors to obtain full 
copyright protection throughout all parts of His Majesty’s Dominions, foreign 
countries of the Copyright Union and the United States of America, as well as in 
Canada. 

The Trade Marks Act (c. 201, R.S.C., 1927), was amended by c. 10 of the 
Statutes of 1928, giving the Minister the right to refuse to register trade marks in 
certain cases. The renewal of trade marks was also provided for, while it was also 
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enacted that in certain cases interested parties might apply to the Exchequer Court 
of Canada for the cancellation of a trade mark at any time within three years from 
its registration. 


23. berets of Copyrights, Trade Marks, etc., fiscal years ended 
Mar. 31, 1924-1928. 


Items. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 
Mopsrienis TOPIStOTed ss ..g oc ccet.c cee ccneeeiees No. 1,760 2,795 2,861 3,167 2,889 
GerviniCaves Ol COPYTIGNt.. ... onic occ ae ce ieee 2 567 2,509 2,600 2,935 2,649 
‘rade marie resistered) Mla ys lanlel ees sbelecks $ 2,310 2335 2,203 1, 828 2,210 
Industrial designs registered................... na 422 478 525 376 411 
Pignber Marks TEPIStCrOC ...5..0s vice ec cccce ss iH 17 22 12 18 8 
PARRIOHINENES TEPISTCTEO 0656 0 Gass ccccse vesccces sé 989 2,489 1,744 1,641 2,055 
MECH meCeIVER, NEt!r. sehen Seeks eee ade $ 68, 847 75,917 79,927 79,239 83,791 


Section 6.—Weights and Measures, Electricity and Gas 
Inspection. 


Weights and Measures.—The object of weights and measures administration 
is to provide and maintain uniform standard units for the conduct of industry and 
commerce. Weights and measures, indeed, are complementary to the currency. 
Short weight, whether arising from fraud or accident, is identical in effect with short 
change. . 

Prior to Confederation, the administration of weights and measures was in the 
hands of each Provincial Government, but passed to the Dominion Government in 
1867, under section 91 of the British North America Act. Steps were then taken 
to simplify the standards in use and to establish uniformity throughout the Dominion. 

What might be termed the principal Weights and Measures Act of Canada was 
passed in the session of 1872-73; its provisions closely followed English weights and 
measures law, but the system of weights and measures to be legally used in trade was 
greatly simplified. This Act established as the primary legal standards for Canada 
the imperial pound, gallon and yard, but in place of the system of stones, quarters, 
hundredweights (112 lb.) and the long ton (2,240 lb.), it provided a decimal series of 
weights, 1, 2, 3, 5, 10, 20, 30, 50, 100 lb., and the short ton of 2,000 lb. The only 
exception to this was the continued use of the old French land measure, the arpent, 
in Quebec, and the use of the long ton (2,240 lb.) in the coal-mining industry, but 
not for the retail sale of coal. The troy ounce of 480 grains and its decimal sub- 
multiples are the legal weights for the weighing of gold and precious metals. The 
metric system is legal for all transactions. 

Many changes, deletions and additions have been made to the Act of 1873 
by later legislation, but its principles remain unchanged. ‘The latest legislation is 
the Weights and Measures Act (c. 212, R.S.C., 1927). 

The Weights and Measures Service was first administered by the Department 
of Inland Revenue, and offices were opened in all the principal centres of Canada and 
equipped with standards and inspection equipment. In 1918 the service was trans- 
ferred and attached to the Department of Trade and Commerce. For purposes 
of administration, the Dominion is divided into 18 districts, each in charge of a 
district inspector and suitable staff stationed in the larger cities throughout the 
country. The chief rules of administration are as follows:— 
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(a) Every new type of weighing and measuring device must be submitted 
to the Department at Ottawa for approval before being placed on the market. 


(b) Every new machine must be inspected and stamped by an inspector 
before being sold or taken into use. 


(c) Imported machines are held by the customs until release is approved 
by the nearest inspector. 


(d) All inspections take place on the traders’ premises, except where 
devices are brought to the inspection offices. 


(e) Fees are charged for inspection and stamping, the schedule being 
defined by Order in Council, and all moneys so collected are paid into the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund of Canada. 


The following table is a summary of the articles and machines inspected in the 
fiscal year 1927-28. 


24.—_Inspections by the Weights and Measures Service, fiscal year 1927-28. 


Percentage 
Articles. Submitted.| Verified. | Rejected. of 
rejection. 

3 No. No. No. p.c. 
bifcalsd si as tey ae yyeleee o Bene aee, Geeene te e IA Ee  es Ro PE ON 84,474 82,908 1,566 1-85 
Weichts!metrictes jake ha ee eee ste eae a anew, 641 630 11 1-75 
Measures OL Canacl tye nicuseialens.e eae ieee Se tee 94,465 94,286 179 0-18 
Measures OL lenetian as serine ee oh ae a an a ee eee 7,954 7,915 39 0-49 
Milk Cansiis wih 205 sore ponies 1525.3) te te Serene sere 86, 767 86,701 66 0:07 
ee creamycontainensin 4 Gas ae Ne ak ec rae 40,263 40,263 - - 
Bancockstasswar» eee win wens Oe ee Mee Ne 49,235 48,447 788 1-63 
MeASUTING GEVICES) ietidy ome ehein ote eee et ie 34,776 31,926 2,850 8-19 
Weichino machines tas. .sa 0m seas. ete ener ees soe ae 182,310 163,926 18,384 10-08 
Weishinsm aches, metrics. o.05)4.. ole. een eee 519 495 24 4-85 
Man kew ac Osos ae ia ate RAWAL RR EKG He ST Nee 184 184 - - 

Wotals. Se sen Stent fede ei ees Oe 581,588 557,681 23,907 4.3 


The total revenue collected by the Service during the year amounted to $362,243, 
and the total expenses, including salaries, totalled $317,665. 


Electricity and Gas Inspection.—The Electricity and Gas Inspection 
Branch of the Department of Trade and Commerce administers three Acts, the 
Electricity Inspection Act (c. 22, 1928), the Gas Inspection Act (c. 82 .R.S.C. 1927), 
and the Electricity and Fluid Exportation Act (c. 54, R.S.C. 1927). 


The latest report of the Branch shows 416,009 electricity and gas meters tested 
in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1928, as compared with 392,493 in the preceding 
year. The total revenue derived from electricity and gas inspection was $275,297, 
as compared with an expenditure of $199,028. The Branch also collected $374,351 
as export duty and license fees under the provisions of the Electricity and Fluid 
Exportation Act; the cost of collecting this revenue was only $440. 


Statistics collected as a by-product of the administration of the last-named Act 
will be found on p. 386, in the Water Power chapter of the Year Book. Here, how- 
ever, may be given statistics collected by the Branch in the process of administration 
and showing the phenomenal increase in the number of consumers of electricity in 
the past thirteen years from 505,597 to 1,412,521 (Table 25), the lesser increase in 
the gas meters in use from 267,454 in 1916 to 581,348 in 1928 (Table 26), and the 
number of cubic feet of gas sold in Canada from 1920 to 1928, classified as carbur- 
etted water gas, coal gas, coke oven gas, natural gas and acetylene gas (Table 27). ~ 
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25.—Number of Electricity Meters in use, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1915-1928. 


Fiscal Years. Number. Fiscal Years. Number. 
LS Rien eM ot Sonate Be ea ae ee Bee 505,597 LO2 27 5 TLE ey, Deere se 945,599 
RES as fa aaah eg es EN re 517,629 NO Te A Rae en SO eat SI ee en 1, 046,831 
LE Oh NL a ae ee Serer en are 594,737 LODE Cet. ee ae eee ey 1,094, 639 
A re ene een rite oye aa Coieed es Liste tee 661,403 VOD Sse aoe erat irate ae eoralld | 1,165,664 
TILDE) 8s cia ae Sep NU A Sie 717,776 pS As areas PARR URINE TE Lea Sarl at Hy hl gs 1,240, 752 
ICEL AE Cedea diacetate aiters oa cries oie.e elelas 743,468 OZ Y Aten eae s PU aR BR hake Meee 4 BGG al 1,314,428 
Meee Le trite ect e!s 5S asalidie slats sine neha 860,379 LOB SS cot varie ae cee ince eee 1,412,521 


26.—Number of Gas Meters in use, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1916-1928. 


Manufac- Natural 
Fiscal Years. tured Gas. Gas. Acetylene. Total. 
No. No. No. No. 
TOG MRE RN MLC ARR Sc tate oie. ey at AEM ae 199,514 67,940 - 267,454 
FLO EI Bese te W292) cre ols, s asses aya aeunisse ieasiMteidhons 314,915 55,697 - 370, 612 
en on, ae 325,244 88,795 . 414,039 
LONG seks RSP sa isue ees OBES ey avd hte ak.g ona 2 eK 336,388 91,056 - 427,444 
Ie) MM ay Se hats, oes hv shigahes a lavetelw eae er oe a oe ote oiald 350,777 85,004 513 436, 294 
TWO Ea” foe RL oD Oo Bee aoe oe Oke ee aan ae ea eed 361,479 98,494 577 460,550 
TRO. Ot a DE ee Ie Ae a) ee RMN LCP A, oe tat bee 366, 840 101, 785 430 469,055 
LOWE) oo oa Geer aes Seren oem eine 5 pened byes Roe 379,459 102,007 438 481,904 
Dice lanaiahacayte wet aN SL REELS Sea Ae Sata See 390, 548 105, 804 425 496,777 
DOES. 2 Rae RE SRR ORS le Barer eh ene peer mas 405,471 106,861 404 512,736 
LO Rn nee tke: Set hats Ae ee ace Ee rn cle te ate a 443,067 85,752 425 529, 244 
OD PR enh At Ai tae mainte tase kev the aiclio c4s 462,496 90,302 358 553,156 
el SE SPE eet he A euntavattin cree aye recto owe emul: 482,076 98,915 Shh 581,348 
27.—_Number of Cubic Feet of Gas sold in Canada, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1920-28, 
Fiscal Years. oa pis Coal Gas. oe a eS yee Total. 
cu. {t. cu. {t. cu. it. cu. ft. cu. ft. cu, ft. 

TODO sR bak 4,487,511,639| 6,787,370, 045 - 17,117,100, 328 1,669,650} 28,393,651, 662 
TOD ene te tc 5,331,442,415| 7,096,221, 745 - - = = 
NOD eee ene 4,668, 391,857) 8,433,860, 903 _ 11, 289,592,401 1,005,000} 24,392,850, 161 
WO 28 iinciete cn’ «10,002,901, 009] 7,637,113, 997 132,000) 12,238,836, 883 1,165,395} 26,510,207, 884 
1OZE Ue et: 5,214, 843,290! 8,042,882, 100 3,188,600} 14,866,618, 700 1,194,059] 28,128,726, 149 
DOP Oat caentay. tee 5,254, 802,700] 7,824, 192,540 91,628,300} 10,525, 604,563 1,266,109} 23,697,494, 212 
OBE ae Sais a5 4,835,613,326} 8,149, 894,391] 1,449,794,500| 13,004,469, 776 1,210,894] 27,440,982,887 
OD Fen sicko 5, 804,503,468] 8,405,556,329| 1,049,978,000} 17,863,365, 700 1,247,108] 338,124,650,905 
OO Ss 2 oie 6, 883,634,603) 7,488,964,653] 1,680,237,100] 20,365,048, 768 1,325,510} 36,419,210, 634 


Section 7.—Census of Wholesale and Retail Trading Establish- 
ments. 


The distribution of commodities through the operation of wholesale and retail 
trading establishments is generally recognized as the least thoroughly explored 
department of the economic life of those nations whose advanced civilizations and 
varied needs make the business of supplying those needs through the mechanism 
of distribution an intricate and complicated process—a process of which all too 
little is generally known. 

Ever since the creation of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in 1918 it has been 
one of the objects of the Bureau to fill up this gap in the national statistics, and to 
blaze the trail for other countries in this connection. The matter is referred to in 
the first Annual Report of the Dominion Statistician for 1919, and at the census of 
1921 instructions were given to the census enumerators to collect on a special schedule 
a list of all individuals, partnerships, joint stock companies, etc., engaged in whole- 
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sale and retail trading. This list was subsequently checked over with local direct- 
ories, gazetteers and other sources of information, and made the basis of a special 
questionnaire addressed by post to each concern in 1924. Among the matters 
enquired into were the capitalization of joint stock companies, the actual capital 
invested in operating the business, the purchases and sales, the expenses for various 
items, and the number of employees of each sex. 

Investigations such as the census of trading establishments depend for their 
completeness upon the co-operation of an enormous number of peop!e. In « pioneer 
investigation that co-operation is naturally much more difficult. to secure, either 
because those who are asked to assist are somewhat suspicious of a new departure or 
because they are unaccustomed to the particular form of the questionnaire or are 
generally inexperienced in the keeping of accounts. For various reasons, many of 
those invited to send in schedules did not do so, though most of those in this category 
were carrying on operations only on a very small scale. While the 66,814 firms 
which answered the questionnaire represent probably two-thirds of the total number 
of such establishments in 1924, it is thought that their capital, purchases and sales, 
etc., were far more than two-thirds of the totals for the Dominion. 

Again, the census did not include what are known as “‘service establishments’’, 
such as tailors, restaurants, photographers, dyers, etc., numbering in the aggregate 
at least 25,000 and representing a considerable capital investment. 

Summarized results of the census of trading establishments are presented in the 
following tables. Those who desire more detailed information are invited to apply 
to the Dominion Statistician for the ‘‘Census of Trading Establishments, 1924’’. 

Grand Total of Capital, Purchases and Sales.—The grand total amount of 
the capital invested in the 66,814 reporting stores was shown by their inventories to 
be $1,580,123,723, including $914,990,830 in 60,181 retail stores, $476,559,544 in 
3,782 wholesale stores and $188,573,349 in 2,851 stores doing both a wholesale and 
retail business. ‘The total purchases of merchandise were $2,321,078,297, including 
$1,225,016,362 by retail stores, $812,189,031 by wholesale stores and $283,922,904 
by wholesale-retail stores. The aggregate of sales was $3,030,663,185, including 
$1,642,103,468 by retail stores, $1,021,920,931 by wholesale stores and $366,638,786 
by wholesale-retail stores. Details by provinces and classes of stores are given in 
‘Table 28. 
28.—Census of Trading Establishments, 1924: Stores Reporting, Capital, Employees, 


Salaries and Wages, Sales and Purchases, by Provinces and Types of Business 
‘Transacted, 1924. 


Province and Stores Employees. Salaries 
kind of stores. report- Capital. wo and Sales. Purchases. 
ing. Fe- wages. 
Male. | male. 
No $ No. No $ $ $ 
Prince Edward 
Island— 
Wholesale.......... 14 709,037 83 20 105,425 2,341,895 2,046, 239 
Retails ose S 374 4,337,852 450 275 489, 226 6, 626, 694 5,133,606 
Wholesale and retail 12 1,472,730 159 74 216,036 2,280,040 1,754,476 
Ocal et res ‘ 400 6,519,619 692} ~ 372 810,687 11, 248,629 8,934,321 


Wholesale..........:. 129 12,712,461; 1,134 198} 1,734,321 29,312,557 24, 630,044 
Retaiwie: .wWi.7 tae 3,114 36,049,609} 3,243) 2,375) 4,375,588 59,912,740 45,901,321 
Wholesale and retail 181 9,780, 696 943 237) 1,313,521 17,808, 494 14,735,320 


pLotals fo esressy 3,424 58,542,766) 5,320} 2,810) 7,423,430) 107,033,791 85,266,685 
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28.—Census of Trading Establishments, 1924: Stores Reporting, Capital, Employees, 
Salaries and Wages, Sales and Purchases, by Provinces and Types of Business 
Transacted, 1924—concluded. 


Province and 


Employees. Salaries 


kind of stores. report- Capital. and Sales. Purchases. 
ing. wages. 
No. $ a) $ $ 
New Brunswick— 
Wholesale.......... 191 13,552,831 2,206, 808 32,924, 694 26,720,153 
Matailt 0 oes vs ek 2,190 28,510,905 5,028,810 55,629,949 42,931,138 
Wholesale and retail 147 10,570,986 1,865, 727 18,891,774 14,002,768 
PL Otaleeres ASS 2,528 52,634, 722 9,101,345 107,446,417 83,654,059 
Quebec— 
Wholesale.......... 1,297) 165,787,642 28,480,633] 357,174,338] 275,181,048 
Rotate wteee 15,665 208 , 240, 707 33,696,930 342,005, 409 238,580,575 
Wholesale and retail 791 62,396,917 11,945,486] 121,505,760 92,544,952 
a Otal ae mss ncac: 17,753 436,425,266 74,122,999 820,685,507 606,306,575 
Ontario— 
Wholesale..:.:...... 15120 138,728,073 paaN ORs aS) 317,276,927 258,169,557 
LOGAN hye ost 21,892 341,164,614 59,249, 144 646,992,751 492,518,971 
Wholesale and retail 1,164 61,001; 057 12,375,374 130,585,606 101, 963, 7438 
PROGR i ee 24,176 540,893, 744 94,349,631) 1,094, 855,284 852,652,271 
Manitoba— 
Wholesale......:... 321 60,157,964 8,545,000 107,631,116 85,005,452 
ROtaleee OR OW, 69,250, 847 13, 209,418 185,055, 882 100, 368, 642 
Wholesale and retail 137 12,389,090 2,207, (20 20,716, 106 15,025,535 
Motaleeeec: . 4,215 141,797,901 23,992,138 263,403, 104 200,399,629 
Saskatchewan— 
Wholesale.......... 158 21,667,498 2,440,052 35,895,895 28,224,110 
Retiibe eo oe ees. 5,191 100,304,558 13,861,259 1638, 820,335 124,050,384 
Wholesale and retail 74 5,556,280 780, 196 9, 293,094 7,209, 040 
Wotalrset ss. 5,423 127,528,336 17,081,507). 209,009,324 159,483,534 
Alberta— 
Wholesale.......... 193 29,547, 125 4,147,770 52,216,873 40,313, 766 
TERE? oT koe Nea 3,970 62,659,114 8,912,737 101, 440,086 76, 842,177 
Wholesale and retail 84 8,578,569 1,136,050 14,552,914 11,239,011 
OLA Cesc. eos 4,247 100, 784, 808 13,796,557 168, 209,873 128,394,954 
British Columbia— 
Wholesale.......... 359 33,696,913 5,824, 493 87,146, 636 71,848,662 
HVGUAIL fate. eA 4,028 64,472,624 12,129, 736 130, 619,622 98,689,548 
Wholesale and retail 261 16,829,024 2,408,035 31,004,998 25,448,059 
otaltase.ae<4 4,648 114,996,561 20,362,264 248,771,256 195,986,269 
Canada— 
Wholesale.......... 3,782 476,559,544 76,209,615) 1,021, 920,931 812,139,031 
otal ee eee aie. we 60,181 914,990, 830 150,552,848] 1,642,103,468] 1,225,016,362 
Wholesaleandretail| 2,851) 188,573,349 34,278,095} 366,638,786) 283,922,904 
Grand Total..| 66,814) 1,580,123, 723 261, 040,558) 3, 030,663,185) 2,321,078, 297 
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Retail Trading Establishments.—The total number of retail trading stores 
reporting was 60,181, using a capital of $914,990,830 or an average of $15,204, 
making purchases to the amount of $1,225,016,362 and selling goods to the amount 
of $1,642,103,468. The difference between purchases and sales was therefore 
$417,087,106, being the net takings in of 60,181 stores, except for changes which 
may have taken place in the values of inventories at the beginning and end of the 
year. Salaries and wages absorbed $150,552,848, paid to 99,433 male and 56,554 
female employees. The number of stores, capital, sales and purchases, salaries and 
wages, etc., for 41 leading kinds of retail stores are given in Table 29. The average 
sales of all retail stores come to $27,286, as compared with average purchases of 
$20,356. 


While Montreal leads in the number of retail stores, reporting 6,460 to 
Toronto’s 4,353, the capital invested in Montreal is only $96,438,682, as com- 
pared with $99,271,451 in Toronto. The sales of goods by Toronto retail stores 
totalled $209,671,711, as compared with sales of $193,326,994 by Montreal retail 
stores. 


Wholesale Trading Establishments.—The 3,782 wholesale trading establish- 
ments reporting had a total capital of $476,559,544 or an average of $126,007 per 
establishment, purchased goods to the aggregate value of $812,139,031 or 
$214,738 per establishment, and made sales to the value of $1,021,920,931, or 
$270,206 per establishment. They paid a total of $76,209,615 in wages and salaries 
to 45,650 male and 12,035 female employees. The number of stores reporting their 
capital, sales and purchases, salaries and wages, etc., are given by classes of com- 
modities dealt in in Table 30. 


Of these wholesale trading establishments, 967 with a capital of $128,548,692 
are located in Montreal, 552 with a capital of $88,305,813 in Toronto, and 302 with a 
capital of $53,876,793 in Winnipeg. Thus nearly one-half of the wholesale houses 
in Canada are situated in these three leading cities, these 1,821 houses possessing 
$270,731,000 of capital or over 57 p.c. of the total. 


Wholesale-Retail Trading Establishments.—The 2,851 trading establish- 
ments doing both a wholesale and a retail business had a total capital of $188,573,349 
or an average of $66,143 per establishment. Their purchases amounted to $283,- 
922,904 and their sales to $366,638,786. They paid $34,278,095 in salaries and 
wages to 23,309 male and 4,879 female employees. 


They were especially numerous in the city of Montreal, where 336 such stores 
were operating, with a capital of $34,589,140. 


Establishments. doing both a wholesale.and retail. business were especially 
numerous in the selling of oils, gasolene, etc., in which 582 such stores were engaged. 
Details will be found in Table 31. 
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29.—Retail Trading Establishments: Number of Stores Reporting, Capital, Sales, 
Purchases, Salaries and Wages and Number of Employees, by Classes of Com- 
modities traded in, 1924. 


Classification. 


Agricultural imple- 
ments and machinery 
Automobiles and acces- 
ROPlOG? wl. cs chiens Sok 


Books and stationery... 
PUtCHELB Hc. 6-6 oes weiss clots 


Confectionery.......... 
Crockery and glassware 
Dairy products......... 
Drugs and sundries..... 
Wry POOH. . « 6s eh on 
Electrical supplies...... 
TN Gu CLS, SSG pene SaBBr 
Flour and feed.. 
Fruit and vegetables. . 
WPUTMICUEGS., 565). eis S's 
General and depart- 
eueneal, <2... «set. elas 


Grocers and butchers.. 
Hats, caps and furs.. 
Hardware, stoves, etc.. 
House furnishings... 
Instruments, scientific, 


ee 


eC 


Cr ee 


Men’s eithius and furn- 

WSIINOB Rees oe ane 
Music and musical in- 

SEOUMIENUSS nui e cutest 
WMillineryace... . sue cae 
Paints and wall paper... 
Rubber goods.......... 


Second-hand and junk..| 


Beds ee ys oe ese 
Sewing machines..... 
Sporting goods......... 
MODACCORDS <2. bite doe 
Women’s clothing and 
qUIMISNINGS. |. cite ates 
Builders’ supplies...... 
MISTY ea ee eaten lels cote 


ORO I i ca tomers nin ne 
Oils, gasolene, etc. .... 


60,181) 914,990,830) 1,642,103, 468 1 225,016, 362 150,552,848) 99,433 


Stores 
re- 
porting. 


11,115 
12, 640 
538 
288 
2,480 
140 


32 
1,446 


624 
1,056 


2,776 


390 
943 
132 

4 
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o 

125 
183 
1, 248 


587 
58 
48 


126 
1,021 


Capital. 


31, 228, 103 


37,373, 241 
25,389,099 
11,071,761 
24,826,521 
23 , 953 , 454 
17,489,710 

1,318, 853 
2,987,701 
34, 184, 143 
58,074, 637 


19, 614, 337 


269, 195, 083 
84,572, 660 
5, 694, 454 
7,477, 908 
50,334, 810 
9, 280, 587 


2,197,798 
22,515, 252 


3,862,084 
41,143,728 


38,743, 290 


22, 240,270 
2,863, 748 
2,120, 637 

154,323 
4,206,385 
211,404 
1,888, 648 
1, 669, 198 
7,932,271 


10,029, 299 
4,719,900 
287, 086 


3,719, 633 
12,893,133 


Sales. 


26,130, 124 


96,559, 833 
35,739,778 
16,713,778 
80,494,778 
58,164, 642 
35, 950,090 
1,465,395 
11,713, 692 
56,195, 639 
81,457, 609 
6,755, 681 
3,858, 386 
17.592, 745 
9,931,590 
22,930, 959 


494,708,911 
220, 290, 427 
18, 891, 618 
11,127,004 
66, 630, 289 
10,179, 225 


3,036,434 
24,976,902 


4,053,303 
45,909, 086 


64, 724, 674 


14, 246,508 
6,984,095 
2,942, 254 
581, 678 
6,896, 844 
445 , 086 
3,008, 169 
2,716,054 

15,559,550 


23,313 , 067 
9,679,948 
1,320,577 


6,401,979 
21,825,070 


Purchases. 


$ 
18, 252, 299 


77,381,442 
25, 829, 808 
11,018,994 
64,309,552 
45,061, 172 
22,978, 290 
987, 489 
8,405,801 
38, 529,379 
59,356, 847 
4,316, 652 
1,930,045 
14,647,766 
6,918, 618 
15, 882, 499 


377,527,049 
175, 125, 263 
15,420,079 
7,007,799 
50,217,848 
6,496,079 


2,021,534 
14,374, 607 


3,417,821 
34,191,192 


43,375,811 


8,348, 107 
4,121,583 
1,706,323 
313,304 
4,385,879 
341,465 
1,155,264 
1,687,771 
11, 402, 298 


16, 674, 282 
6, 767, 112 
1,012,995 


3, 825, 672 
18, 18,201, 971 


Salaries 
and 
wages. 


$ 
3,072,988 


7,799,981 
3,411,364 
2,326, 884 
6,114,175 
4,674, 249 
3,512,025 

164, 493 
1,164,491 
6,351,491 
8,005, 582 
1,345,290 

637,333 

827,780 

511, 783 
2,365,039 


43,845,199 
12, 180, 666 
1,255,349 
1,611,547 
6, 166, 629 
1,396,462 


546,077 
3,920, 436 


349, 631 
5,405, 990 


7,517, 756 


2,176,546 
3,207 
580, 239 
44,902 
429, 234 
34, 621 
1,298,744 
305,079 
1,301, 41¢ 


2,732,037 
1,190,546 
168, 282 


1,822,828 
1,164,483 


Employees. 
Fe- 
Male. | male. 

No. No. 
1,536 250 
5,892 512 
2,230 691 
1,213 210 
6,020 732 
4,682 384 
2,500 2,460 
103 70 
851 192 
4,667 1,412 
3,264) 5,780 
959 168 
418 190 
736 96 
424 223 
1,544 300 
24,986] 27,181 
11, 233 4,318 
1,087 273 
820 818 
4,749 633 
901 221 
277 95 
2,139 1,090 
350 53 
3,509 229 
4,767) 2,236 
1,128 443 
81 1,370 
435 69 
26 8 
440 115 
25 4 
1,080 134 
226 32 
1,197 224 
702 2,012 
799 50 
103 17 
794 188 
540 76 


56,554 


634 
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3).—Wholesale Trading Establishments: Number of Stores Reporting, Capital, Sales, 
Purchases, Salaries and Wages and Number of Employees, by Classes of Com- 
modities traded in, 1924. 


Classification. 


Agricultural implements 
and machinery....... 
Automobiles and acces- 
SOLIGS Hae tede cn eae 


Books and stationery:.. 
Butchersieeey ins See bee 


Confectionery.......... 
Crockery and glassware 
Dairy products......... 
Dry goodsai*. o. teee eee 
Drugs and sundries..... 
Electrical supplies...... 
RUOPIStS ease ee eee 


Fruit and vegetables... 

HIUTN CUCM wae eee ee 

General and depart- 
Mentaleeaee se veces 


Hats, caps and furs..... 
Hardware, stoves, etc.. 
House furnishings!...... 
Instruments, scientific, 


Vewelry teamea see eee 


ADA Ghat osteo. e MRR ePaper 
Men’s clothing and furn- 

Ishingst ace. Mee ae 
Music and musical in- 

SCRUM CHtSse.. sae eee 
IMillinenyz.teeee ete nce ee 
Paints, varnish and 

Wiallipapersa. ner 
Rubber goods.......... 
Second-hand and junk.. 


EODACCOMM A heen tee 
Women’s clothing and 

LUIMIsShines se) spenReee 
Builders’ supplies....... 
Fish 


Stores 
re- 
porting. 


Capital. 


39,565, 593 


3,461, 903 
13,544,793 
10, 671,556 
12,908,005 
11,012,537 

6, 687, 533 

4,400,070 
10, 695, 947 
57,478, 139 

9,649,617 
14, 689,447 

1,770,970 

7,232,896 
10, 283, 060 

1,046, 243 


13,399, 873 
93 , 288, 205 
6,929, 605 
35, 636,510 
536, 819 


1,067,107 
5,592, 166 
16,001, 622 
27,577,023 


12,981, 676 


2,283,436 
3,847,250 


3,399, 669 
7,472,047 
1,386,546 

375,134 
1,013,500 
7,461,550 


1,473,555 
3,562,323 
3, 427,708 


4,801,749 
7,946, 162 


Sales. 


23 , 207, 960 


7,349,476 
25, 696, 759 
22,357, 780 
47,387,128 
35,767,955 
15,572, 882 

5,090, 654 
54,060, 048 

101, €43, 080 
18, 866, 239 
22,992,387 

1,288,091 
30, 679,577 
62,278,891 

1,182, 266 


22,157,098 
256, 087,572 
16,101,314 

54,081,352 

191,528 


1,593, 620 
7, 789,036 
16,549, 634 
58,340, 621 
15, 645,112 


3, 612,800 
6,978, 641 


5, 140, 622 


19,454,977 


2,551, 820 
805 , 327 
1,419, 237 
21, 753, 993 


3,612,750 
4,307,897 
8,502, 148 


13, 688,569 
12, 234,060 


3,782| 476,559,544) 1, 021,920,931 


Purchases. 


11,501, 433 


4,854,716 
19,823,590 
15,917,329 
39,647,178 
30,898, 614 
10, 785, 938 

3,520,314 
45,111,569 
78 , 237, 458 
12,555,795 
19,056,351 

275, 230 
28,066, 485 
53,057, 198 

659, 622 


5,178, 695 
216, 424, 205 
12,049,347 
43,370,952 
93 , 876 


886, 863 
5,438,375 
12, 200,525 
46,466,904 


9,091,994 


2,459, 999 
4,561,445 


3,801,579 
15,443 , 524 
1,968, 864 
540, 408 
488, 689 


17, 950, 998). 


2,356, 592 
2,715,781 
6,518, 888 


6,791, 646 
9,565,424 


812,139,031 


Salaries 
and 
wages. 


2,054, 683 


782,733 
2,278,118 
3,131, 662 
2,864,808 
2,110, 283 
1,888, 616 

886,757 
2,912,700 
8,459, 796 
2,095,178 
1,484, 842 

431,749 

848,519 
3, 292,808 

222,353 


1, 665, 482 
12, 634,333 
1,496, 587 
5, 226, 456 


39,045] © 


214,355 
919,372 
1,831,538 
3,769,408 


3,526, 785 


576,340 
1,032,377 


666, 023 
1,382,526 
191,068 
73,110 
119,760 
1,192,097 


606, 461 
730, 247 
673, 242 


1,136,116 
761,272 


Employees. 

Fe- 

Male. | male. 

No. No. 
1,483 198 
491 133 
1,187 356 
1,432 887 
2,323 128 
1,090 93 
971 1,317 
428 140 
1,952 298 
5,039 1,058 
1,009 320 
770 293 

426 a 
670 52 
2,006 830 
264 9 
957 252 
7,149 1,404 
894 386 
2,961 515 
35 3 
119 59 
488 165 
IPS BY! 223 
3,456 186 
1,526 1;152 
326 62 
387 445 
376 83 
837 235 
113 72 
32 46 
79 pe 
733 312 
192 515 
651 22 
543 82 
569 79 
399 72 


76,209,615) 45,650} 12,035 


1Includes sewing machines. 
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31.—Wholesale-Retail Trading Establishments: Number of Stores Reporting, Capital, 
Sales, Purchases, Salaries and Wages and Number of Employees, by Classes of 
Commodities traded in, 1924. 


Stores Salaries Employees. 
Classification. report-} Capital. Sale. Purchases. and 
ing. wages. Fe- 
Male. | male. 
No. $ $ $ $ No. No. 
Agriculturalimplementsand 
RETITACTUNOTY tok es ace to es. 38] 4,578,235) 3,947,329} 2,614,707 463,474 226 50 
Automoviles and accessories 167| 16,694,145} 36,031,694} 29,292,586] 3,047,574 1,918 242 
IBOSTSIAN GISDOSS sachs cnteascre's 25) 2,412,914) 4,198,173) 2,559,553 899,879 640 259 
Books and stationery....... 71) 5,068,111) 7,806,508] 5,011,657 1,281,438 748 348 
Bn sChenss | eerie... Bia 8 10 211) 2,783,898} 10,465,164] 8,285,777 5,061 662 75 
Coagliand wOOd. so. -k. os > 157} 13,953,846) 39,794,421 547,206} 2,626,006} 1,942 138 
Gonfectionery.............. 64 747,709] 1,612,155} 1,044,972 195,763 120 120 
Crockery and glassware.... Do 1,955,561 2,861, 163 1,877,603 458, 926 301 76 
Wary proguchs.......4-..0 + 128} 9,301,806] 23,079,839) 15,358,746] 3,397,913) 2,328 159 
Drugs and suniries......... 46) 5,901,793) 10,702,364) 8,797,747 992,559 618 248 
POT Ve COOUS ances wins aici wlaes,0 45| 8,821,081)  7;361,977| 5,042,262 806, 102 399 322 
Electrical supplies.......... 59| 1,878,443) 3,793,348} 2,599,418 535,475 318 90 
Ors saa iran toi o 6 acess 61} 2,284,926) 1,761,891 602, 054 500, 640 395 73 
HiouranG@ tC0G.:-..... 0... 176] 4,874,252) 19,111,457) 16,424,053 749,298 560 83 
Fruit and vegetables....... 48 974,872) 3,666,306} 2,998,315 199, 862 193 36 
BAN MUDUEC ys aie ess: 60 8 276,382 415,369 276,039 37, 738 28 6 
General and departmental.. 119] 11,064,437] 18,207,429) 14,092,078 1,484, 111 1,424 467 
MGROCOTIOS! Ne cregtsbe Miosis.o eased 113} 4,729,228) 18,020,560) 10,710,556 769,497 526 84 
Grocers and butchers....... 11 245,619} 1,032,171 842, 753 100, 655 66 9 
Hats, caps and furs......... 36} 6,320,255) 8,200,528} 5,631,969 896, 668 549 420 
Hardware, stoves, etc...... 162] 26,980,409} 40,216,113] 29,971,330) 4,169,600) 2,772 436 
House furnishings. . 3 4,912 362,474 56,138 53, 660 36 1 
Instruments, scientific, ‘ete.. 18 1,660,974| 2,362,772} 1,813,243 260, 057 168 40 
REWieli see tinct sch Pew aers 12 624, 672 626,571 425, 202 65, 932 38 13 
Testhes goods, saddlery,ete. 36} 2,498,359] 3,860,373) 2,729,355 631,901 458 151 
mimilberiaee oss a 95) 10,180,018} 15,411,448} 11,423,849] 1,942,830} 1,755 60 
Men’s clothing and furnish- 

ANESLOO eee ea ora ee 42} 1,159,947} 3,471,808 1,578, 216 909, 612 522 174 
Music and musical instru- 

ILOMDS ee ee ersrccan. eee ee 23) 2,079,186) 1,979,451 1,302, 238 308,040 151 53 
Paints and wall-paper....... 21 873,331 1, 841, 663 1,184,539 316, 507 215 26 
Second-hand and junk...... 19 504, 009 768,542 512,574 117,335 80 12 
DEOUSMEN Ee. fe reas eens 29} 2,395,684) 7,497,712] 6,360,369 465,216 182 108 
SUOLLIN GI COONS... eis sie.e.6 os 19 1,416,110 2,594,954 1,868,562 294, 677 202 76 
PLD OACCOR EE rts ees eee 118} 2,837,797) 8,100,756} 6,439,750 462,251 321 49 
Women’s clothing and fur- 

MISHINGBG, Orihes whine cashes an 4 676, 654 291,810 183 , 265 81,475 62 39 
Builders’ supplies........... 23} 4,808,301} 4,395,466] 3,167,914 580,141 497 24 
iva lisaeeeetaes. ee. Pees coats 7 424 250, 187 193,117 22,109 18 13 
Office supplies and type- 

WELUCH Suto Gees 2 19] 1,382,611) 2,775,410} 2,024,855 367,170 149 56 
Oils, gasolene, etc......... 582] 28,332,178) 52,573,067) 45,268,809} 2,891,096) 1,689 239 
Miscellaneous.............-. 3 7,310 8,368} « 80,428 , 847 33 4 

OLA ks «its anieee s 2,851) 188,573,349) 366,638,786] 283,922,904) 34,278,095) 23,309) 4,879 


CHAPTER XVIII.—TRANSPORTATION AND 
COMMUNICATIONS. 


Canada is a country of magnificent distances, nearly 4,000 miles in length 
from east to west, with its relatively small population of 9,658,000! in the main 
thinly distributed along the southern borders of its vast area. Different parts of the 
country are shut off from each other by areas which are almost wildernesses, such 
as the region lying between New Brunswick and Quebec and the areas north of 
lakes Huron and Superior, the latter dividing the industrial region of Ontario and 
Quebec from the agricultural areas of the prairies. ‘To such a country with such a 
population, producing, like our western agriculturists, mainly for export, or, like 
our manufacturers, largely for consumption in distant portions of the country itself, 
cheap transportation is a necessity of life. Before 1850, when the water routes 
were the chief avenues of transportation and these were closed by ice for several 
months, the business of the central portions of the country was during the winter in 
a state of stagnation or hibernation. The steam railway was therefore required 
for the adequate economic development of Canada, more particularly for linking 
up with the economic and industrial world the vast productive areas of the Canadian 
West, and thus promoting their development. The construction of the Canadian 
Pacific railway gave to Canada, as an economic unit, length; the building of the 
newer transcontinental railways has given the country breadth. 


Railway transportation, though essential, is nevertheless expensive, particularly 
in recent years, and for bulky and weighty commodities. Hence new enterprises 
have either been undertaken or are under consideration for improving water com- 
munication, such as the new and deeper Welland canal, the deepening of the St. 
Lawrence canals and of the channel between Montreal and Quebec, and the utiliza- 
tion of the Hudson Bay route for the transportation of western grain to the British 
and continental European markets. 


Problems of transportation are, therefore, of vital importance in the economic 
life of Canada, occupying a large part of the time and thought of our Parliaments. 
and public men. Scarcely less important, from the social and the economic points 
of view, is the development of methods of communication in a country so vast 
and so thinly peopled. The post office has been a great though little recognized 
factor in promoting solidarity among the people of different parts of the Dominion, 
whiie telegraphs and telephones have gone far to annihilate distance; the rural 
telephone, in particular, has been of great social and economic benefit in country 
districts. That the use of the automobile has also been of great benefit in pro- 
moting social intercourse among the dwellers in rural districts is evidenced by the 
fact that in Ontario alone 99,649 or 29 p.c. of the passenger cars registered in the 
province were owned by farmers in 1926. The press, again, assisted by cheap 
telegraph and cable rates, and reaching through the mails all over the country, 
has been of great use in developing national sentiment. ‘To sum up, it may be said 
that the progress of modern inventions, not least among which is the radiophone, 
has greatly improved living conditions in both rural and urban communities 
throughout the Dominion. 


1 Hstimated population, 1928. 
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In Part I of this chapter is included a statement of the tendencies toward 
monopoly which have made it necessary to establish a measure of Government 
control over those transportation and communication agencies which are not govern- 
mentally-owned and operated; to this is added an account of the origin and func- 
tions of the Board of Railway Commissioners. The subsequent parts deal in order 
with steam railways, electric railways, express companies, roads, motor vehicles, 
air navigation, canals, shipping, telegraphs, telephones and the post office. 


PART I.—GOVERNMENT CONTROL OVER AGENCIES OF 
TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION. 


Private enterprises engaged in the transportation and communications business 
in Canada have in the past 50 years shown the same tendency toward consolidation 
and amalgamation which has been evident elsewhere throughout the civilized 
world. The basic reason for such consolidation and amalgamation has been the 
fact that the business of transportation and communication is, generally speaking, 
a “natural monopoly”’, 2.e., a type of enterprise in which service can be more effic- 
iently and economically rendered to the public where one or a few concerns control 
a particular type of service throughout the country. The outstanding example 
of these consolidations in Canada is the concentration of the control of the railways 
of the country in the hands of the Canadian Pacific Railway and the Canadian 
National Railway Companies. 


However, since such control brings with it an element of monopoly and possible 
overcharge which is distasteful to the public, it has in Canada, as in other countries, 
been deemed advisable to set up authorities controlling the rates to be charged 
and the other conditions on which services to the public are to be rendered by com-~ 
mon carriers. This control, so far as railways within the sphere of action of the 
Dominion Government are concerned, has been placed in the hands of the Board 
of Railway Commissioners, whose authority has been extended to cover various 
other means of transportation and communication. A brief summary of the 
history and functions of this body follows. 


Besides the Board of Railway Commissioners, dealing with the larger public 
utilities coming under the jurisdiction of the Dominion Government, there exist 
in several of the provinces bodies which undertake among their duties the supervision 
and control of local public utilities operating under the jurisdiction of the pro- 
vinces, and the regulation of their rates of service. Among these is the Railway 
and Municipal Board of Ontario, established in 1906, which controls the construc- 
tion, operation and maintenance of railways and the approving of their rates and 
their rules and regulations affecting the public. Similarly, in Quebec, a Commission 
of Public Utilities was established in 1909 and was given superintendence over 
all Quebec corporations, other than municipalities, ‘that own, operate, manage 
or control any system, works, plant or equipment for the conveyance of telegraph 
or telephone messages or for the conveyance of travellers or goods over a railway, 
- street railway or tramway, or for the production, transmission, delivery or furnishing 
of heat, light or power, either directly or indirectly to or for the public’. In Nova 
Scotia there is a Board of Commissioners of Public Utilities and in Manitoba a 
Public Utilities Commission, with similar functions, while in the three westernmost 
provinces these same duties are performed by provincial Departments of Railways. 
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The Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada. 


In the early days of railway building in Canada, the provinces were more con- 
cerned with rapid development than with rate regulation. Under the Railway 
Clauses Consolidation Act of 1851, rates were fixed by the directors of the railway, 
subject to the approval of the Governor in Council. Beyond this, competition was 
relied upon to bring rates to a reasonable level. As time went on, however, those 
who believed in the efficacy of competition as a regulator were disillusioned. For 
example, complaints were made that the Grand Trunk gave low through transit 
rates, say from Chicago to New York, through Canada, and recouped itself by 
high non-competitive rates in Upper Canada. In 1888 the supervision of rates was 
assigned to the Railway Committee of the Privy Council, sitting in Ottawa. 

At the turn of the century, two reports were prepared for the Department of 
Railways and Canals by Professor S. J. McLean, the first setting down the experience 
of railway commissions in England and the United States, and the second discussing 
Canadian rate grievances, with a recommendation that regulation by commission 
be adopted in Canada. ‘The second report found that non-competitive rates were 
exorbitant as compared with competitive ones and that the railways had exercised 
their right to vary rates without notice, to the great distress of shippers. Among. 
the weaknesses of the Railway Committee as a rate-regulating body was its fixed 
station at Ottawa, which made the cost of appearing before it practically prohibi- 
tive. Besides, members of Parliament had no necessary aptitude for dealing with 
railway rates, and of their two functions—legislative and administrative—the 
legislative was to them the more important. 

The Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada, as provided for by the 
amended Railway Act of 1903, was organized on Feb. 1, 1904. In the beginning, 
its membership consisted of a Chief Commissioner, a Deputy Chief and one Com- 
missioner. In 1908 the membership was increased by the inclusion of an Assistant. 
Chief Commissioner and two other Commissioners. According to the Act, the 
Board may be divided into two sections of three, but since any two members consti- 
tute a quorum, two Commissioners usually hear all but the more important cases,. 
and, agreeing, give the decision of the Board. 

The powers of the Commission, in brief, are in matters relating to the location, 
construction and operation of railways. The most important of these powers has. 
to do with rate regulation. Passenger rates are divided into standard and special, 
freight rates into standard, special and competitive. Standard rates are maximum 
rates and the only ones which must be approved by the Board before they are 
applied. Special and competitive rates, being less than maximum rates, may be 
applied by railways without the Board’s approval, provided that a change of rates 
has been advertised. But important rate adjustments usually come to the notice 
of the Commission, for the changed rate alters the extent of the territory in which 
a shipper can compete and on this account he is apt to appeal the case to the Com- 
mission. It is a knotty question to mark the boundaries of competitive areas— 
to decide whether Nova Scotian manufacturers should be given rates which would 
allow them to compete west of Montreal, or again, whether high construction and 
operation costs in British Columbia should enforce a rate which prevents her goods 
from moving far into the prairies. By an amendment to the Railway Act, the regu- 
lation of telephone, telegraph and express rates was given to the Commission, 
but with narrower powers than were given to it in dealing with railways. 

The procedure of the Board is informal, as suits the nature of its work, for 
experience has shown that hearings in strict legal form give the parties to the argu- 
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ment uncompromising attitudes. If possible, matters are settled by recommend- 
ations to the railway company or the shipper; thus, during 1926, 90 p.c. of the 
applications to the Board were settled without formal hearing. The Railway Com- 
mittee had kept its station at Ottawa, giving only foimal hearings, so that the 
grievances of those who could not afford to appear in person or pay counsel went 
unredressed. The itineraries of the Railway Commission are arranged so that 
evidence may be taken at the least expense to those giving it. 

The Chief or Assistant Chief Commissioner, depending upon which one is 
presiding, gives final judgment on points of law when, in the opinion of the Com- 
missioners, the question is one of law. On questions of fact the findings of the 
Board are final and are not qualified by previous judgments of any other court. 
Questions of law and jurisdiction are differentiated. In the first case, the Board 
may, if it wishes, allow an appeal to the Supreme Court; in the second, the applicant 
needs no permission to present his appeal. 

The Railway Committee of the Privy Council, being a Committee of the 
Cabinet, was responsible to Parliament. When the powers of the Committee were 
made over to the Railway Commission the responsibility was retained, but necessarily 
by a different means. There is now provision for an appeal from any decision to 
the Governor in Council, who may also of his own motion interfere to rescind or 
vary the action of the Board, but’ the power to rescind or vary usually consists in 
referring to the Board for reconsideration. From its inception until Dec. 31, 1927, 
the Board gave formal hearing to 9,186 cases. Its decision was appealed in 90 
cases, 50 of these being to the Supreme Court of Canada and 40 to the Governor- 
General in Council. Of the appeals 11 of those carried to the Supreme Court were 
allowed and 8 of those to the Governor-General in Council. 


PART II.—STEAM RAILWAYS. 


Section 1.—Historical Sketch. 


The first Canadian railway was constructed in 1836 between St. Johns, Quebec, 
and La Prairie, with the object of shortening the journey between Montreal and 
New York. A second railway from Montreal to Lachine was opened in 1847, and 
a third line to St. Hyacinthe in 1848. In 1850, however, there were only 66 miles 
of railway in all Canada. 

Commencement of the Railway Era—The Grand Trunk.—The railway 
era in Canada may be said to have begun in 1851, when an Act was passed providing 
for the construction of a main line of railway between the two Canadas. The result 
was the completion of the Grand Trunk railway between Montreal and Toronto in 
1856, its extension westward to Sarnia in 1859, and eastward to Riviere du Loup 
in 1860. The Atlantic and St. Lawrence railway, from Portland, Maine, to the 
Canadian boundary, was leased for 999 years, and in 1859, on the completion of 
the Victoria bridge across the St.. Lawrence at Montreal, the Grand Trunk had 
a through route 800 miles long from Portland to Sarnia. A line from Detroit to 
Port Huron was leased in 1859, the Champlain roads in 1863, the Buffalo and Lake 
Huron in 1867, while the Chicago and Grand Trunk was completed from Port 
.Huron to Chicago in 1880. In 1881 the Georgian Bay and Lake Erie system (171 
miles) was incorporated, and in the following year the Great Western (904 miles) 
and the Midland system (473 miles) were also incorporated into the Grand Trunk. 
In 1888 the Northern railway, which had been opened from Toronto to Barrie in 
1853, and the Hamilton and Northwestern railway, were taken over by the Grand 
Trunk. In 1891 the completion of the St. Clair tunnel gave direct communication 
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with the railways of the United States. In the 1870’s the gauge had been changed 
from the original 5’ 6” to the standard gauge of 4’ $4”. 

Construction of the Intercolonial.—An intercolonial railway between 
the Maritime Provinces and Canada had been proposed as early as the 1830’s. 
In 1844 the Imperial Government made a survey for a military road, and in 1851 
agreed to recommend to Parliament either a guarantee of interest or an advance 
of the sum required to build a railroad. Differences of opinion as to the route 
resulted in the project falling through, but in 1853 Nova Scotia undertook to con- 
struct by 1862 a trunk line from Halifax to the New Brunswick frontier, with branch 
lines to Pictou and Victoria Beach. In both Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, 
however, the scheme of an intercolonial railway broke down for lack of funds, and 
in 1867 there were only 341 miles of railway in the Maritimes—196 miles in New 
Brunswick, including lines from Saint John to Shediac and from St. Andrews to 
Richmond; 145 miles in Nova Scotia, including lines from Halifax to Truro and 
Windsor, and from Truro to Pictou. These, under the B.N.A. Act, passed to the 
Dominion Government. The latter undertook the completion of the railway, and 
in 1876 the line was opened. In 1879 the Riviére du Loup branch of the Grand 
Trunk was acquired, and in 1898 the Drummond Counties railway from Chaudiére 
Junction to Ste. Rosalie Junction was leased and running rights obtained from the 
latter point over the Grand Trunk tracks into Montreal, the Intercolonial thus 
becoming a competitor for the business of the commercial metropolis of Canada. 


The First Transcontinental Railway—the C.P.R.—As early as 1849 a 
pamphlet published by Major Carmichael-Smyth advocated the construction of 
a Canadian Pacific railway nearly along the present route. In 1851 a Parliamentary 
Committee reported against undertaking the enterprise at that time. In 1871 
the terms under which British Columbia entered Confederation bound the Dominion 
to commence the Pacific railway within two years and complete it within ten years. 
The building of the railway as a public work actually commenced in 1874, but was 
_not very rapidly pushed forward. In 1880 the Government entered into a contract 
with the Canadian Pacific Railway syndicate, granting to the syndicate all portions 
of the line completed or under construction, a cash subsidy of $25,000,000, a land 
grant of 25,000,000 acres, free admission of materials for construction, and pro- 
tection for 20 years against competing lines. The company on its side agreed to 
complete the railway to a fixed standard by May 1, 1891, and thereafter to maintain 
it efficiently. As a matter of fact the last spike on the main line was driven on Nov. 
7, 1885. Like the Grand Trunk, the Canadian Pacific railway began to acquire 
branch lines as feeders, among them being the No1th Shore, Quebec, Montreal, 
Ottawa and Occidental in 1881, the Winnipeg to Manitou line in 1882, the Ontario 
and Quebec, the Credit Valley and the Toronto, Grey and Bruce in 1883, the St. 
Lawrence and Ottawa and the Manitoba Southwestern in 1884, the North Shore, 
Nova Scotia, in 1885, the Atlantic and Northwest in 1886, the West Ontario Pacific 
in 1887, the Sudbury and Sault Ste. Marie in 1888, the New Brunswick railway and 
the Galina and Kootenay in 1890 and the Montreal and Ottawa and Montreal 
and Lake Maskinongé in 1892. 

The Second Transcontinental—the Canadian Northern Railway.—The 
second transcontinental railway, the Canadian Northern, was begun in 1896 with 
the completion by Mackenzie and Mann of the 125-mile line of the Lake Manitoba 
Railway and Canal Company, chartered in 1889. Next were acquired the charters 
of the Winnipeg and Hudson Bay, the Manitoba and Southeastern, the Ontario and 
Rainy River, and the Port Arthur, Duluth and Western. Assisted by the Manitoba 
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Government, which desired to establish competition with the Canadian Pacific 
railway, the Canadian Northern next secured the Manitoba lines of the Northern 
Pacific and in 1902 completed its line from Winnipeg to Port Arthur. By securing 
guarantees of bonds from the Dominion and Provincial Governments it was enabled 
to complete the great scheme of a transcontinental road, opening up in Ontario 
and in the West large undeveloped areas which are now in process of settlement. 


The Third Transcontinental—the Grand Trunk Pacific.—Before the 
continental ambitions of the Canadian Northern were generally understood, the 
question came up of building an additional transcontinental line. About the end 
of the century, the Grand Trunk began to look with envy at the large and increasing 
revenues drawn by the Canadian Pacific Railway from the great Northwest. 10 
1902, the Grand Trunk submitted to the Dominion Government a proposition ta 
construct a line from North Bay to the Pacific coast, provided that a grant of $6,400 
and 5,000 acres of land per mile should be made. The Government, in 1903, sub- 
mitted a counter-proposition that the line, instead of terminating at North Bay, 
should be continued east to Moncton, New Brunswick, the eastern section from 
Moncton to Winnipeg to be constructed by the Government and leased to the 
Grand Trunk for a 50-year period, the railway paying no rent for the first seven 
years and 3 p.c. on the cost of the railway for the remaining 48 years. The western 
half of the railway from Winnipeg to Prince Rupert was to be built by the Grand 
Trunk, the Government guaranteeing interest on bonds to 75 p.c. of the cost of 
construction, not exceeding $18,000 per mile on the prairie section and $30,000 per 
mile on the mountain section. This proposition was accepted and construction 
commenced on the National Transcontinental and the Grand Trunk Pacific. 


Effect of the War on the Railways. The Drayton-Acworth Report.— 
With two new transcontinental main lines, besides branches, under construction, 
Canadian railway mileage was doubled between 1900 and 1915, increasing from 
17,657 miles in the former year to 34,882 miles in the latter. The builders of the 
new lines, as well as the Canadian Government and people, had expected that 
. immigration of capital and labour from Europe would rapidly settle the areas 
tributary to the new railroads and give them abundant and lucrative traffic, as 
had been the case with the C.P.R. Instead, the war came, and European labour 
and capital were conscripted for the struggle; immigration fell off, while cost of 
operation increased, owing to the scarcity of labour and material in Canada. The 
interest on the bonds had to be met, and in 1915 the Government felt it necessary 

to give assistance to the railways. In 1916, after having again made loans to the 
Grand Trunk Pacific Railway and the Canadian Northern Railway Co., a Royal 
Commission was appointed by Order in Council of July 18, 1916, to investigate:— 
(1) the general problem of transportation, (2) the status of each of the three trans- 
continental systems, (3) the reorganization of any of the said systems, or their 
acquisition by the State, and (4) other matters considered by the commission to be 
relevant to the general scope of the inquiry. Alfred Holland Smith of New York, 
Sir Henry Drayton of Ottawa and Sir George Paish of London, England, were 
originally appointed to the Commission. On the resignation of the latter, William 
M. Acworth, a distinguished English authority on railways, was appointed to take 
his place. The majority report of the Commission, signed by Sir Henry Drayton 
and Mr. Acworth, has formed the basis of the subsequent railway policy of Canada. 
Their recommendation was that the public should take control of the Canadian 
Northern, of the Grand Trunk Pacific and of the Grand Trunk proper, and that 
they should be administered on purely business principles by a board of trustees, _ 
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such compensation as seemed proper to be decided by arbitration and given to the 
shareholders of the Canadian Northern and the Grand Trunk. 

The process of the acquisition of these railways and the financial results of their 
operation down to the end of 1927 are described in a special article, ‘“The Origin 
and Growth of Government-owned railways in Canada’’, appearing on pages 653 
to 661 of this volume, and illustrated by tables dealing with capital expenditure, 
physical operations, earnings and expenses, and the growth of the railway debt to 
the public and to the Government. 


Section 2.—Statistics of Steam Railways. 


The steam railways of the world may be said to have commenced their opera- 
tions with the opening of the Stockton and Darlington railway in England on Sept. 
26, 1825. In the intervening century, the mileage of the steam railways of the 
world had increased to an estimated total of 752,434 miles in 1926, of which figure 
289,463 miles were State railways. Of the enormous total, nearly one-third, or 
248,671 miles, was in the United States. Canada was second with 40,236 miles (ex- 
clusive of 336 miles of Canadian railways in the United States) and British India 
third with 39,049 miles. Germany had 34,811 miles, France 33,197 miles, Russia in 
Europe 35,659 miles, Australia 25,683 miles, Great Britain 24,342 miles, Argentina 
23,429 miles, Brazil 19,043 miles, Mexico 16,443 miles. Of all the leading countries 
in the world Canada had the smallest population per mile of her railway lines, viz., 
234. . 

The mileage of steam railways in operation in Canada is given by single years 
for each year from 18385 to 1927 in Table 1, showing the first great period of con- 
struction in the 1850’s, when the mileage grew from 66 to 2,065, the lull in the 1860’s, 
the second great period of construction in the 1870’s and 1880’s, the lull in the 
1890's, the third great period of construction between 1900 and 1915 and the 
subsequent falling-off in the rate of increase. The mileage in the different provinces 
is given for recent years in Table 2. 


1.—Record of Steam Railway Mileage as at June 30, 1835-1919, and Dec. 31, 1919-1927, 


Number | Number Number 
of miles of miles of miles 
Years. in Years. in Years. inves 
operation. operation.|} operation. 
Oh ee ee QO LOMIMESSO A seu eee U2) C285} SLO LOR eee oeees 24,731 
1836-1846..... Dep Asai S 9 Oe ove ate TS TST ih Lee anes 25,400 
1847-1849..... 2 OL TON LOG Lan lee ae 13.8384 AL9TZ eee eee 26, 840 
USSO MA cee ee 2 OO 5i I S92) seats ae 1455645 ||GL913 Snes eee 29, 304 
1 Get Ge tone Bos ZASOOn| SSO seer as 15, 00541914 ee ee 30.795 
T8520 eee 3 Sao |MES OAL aaa eee: 1LO.627 | 1Otoy eae 34, 882 
LS5 S28 e ere ASST LOCO me craeeeiee 15, 977. || 1916 cae eee 36, 985 
SOAs Groce eel ae 6 S04:|| L8OGu kaon cee 16.270 | 1Oliee eee 38,369 
SHO eae OF 2ST ESO 7 eee eae 16),550)|| TOTS eee ee 38, 252 
TSASG sera. Moe Dp S2. Hele OSoe ke eee 165870 1919)... eee 88,330 
ESO Prin toe wore 6 220wPLSOOI Re oe cee Le ZOO TOTS eee 38, 496 
TSHS Nee bebe GAs5Si eR EOOOL coerae aoe is, Oeil O20 eee 38, 806 
TR DOW eee ates A Oe aL OO ieee eck a8, 140) ROOT eee 39,192 
LOOKS es... oo Lala 902 a0 anne 18, 7140)\ 1922 ee eee 39,360 
LEG lke ae Paes S697 Mil Q0a> cee aoe 18, O88) (5102352 eee 39,665 
TSO neater oes SW heal Nad BOLO aes cm a oe 19,4315 1| "O2GR, arr, 40,061 
USGS rie tate 10 2730 1905. eee 2048 fall O25 vey toe ae 40,352 
ESOS sy spate: LOe Ceri. OO Grae rete ae, 21 425+) VO264e ce ee ae 40,353 
LSGoRB ME or LG QS ARGO Teens ae ater 227446 e192 ioe cone ee 40.572. 
eu ee cheer: 12 1S 4a MOOR. ems 22,966 
USGilee es lore 


12, 163 | LOODMy en aes 24, 104 


1From Slason Thompson’s Railway Statisties of the United States of America, 1927, pp. 50-52. 
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During the year 1927, 315 miles of new line were opened for operations, but 
owing to the shortening, abandoning and reclassification of lines and the leasing of 
track to electric lines, the net increase was only 220 miles. In addition, 878 miles 
were under contract at the close of the year, 78 miles of projected line had been 
surveyed and 248 miles of line had been completed but were not yet in operation. 
Construction was most active in the provinces of Quebec, Alberta and Saskatchewan, 
as will be seen from Table 2. 


2.—Steam Railway Mileage, by Provinces, Dec. 31, 1919-1927. 


. Provinces. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 

miles. | miles. | miles. | miles. | miles. | miles. | miles. | miles. | miles. 
Prince Edward Island..... 279 879 279 278 PAE 276 276 276 276 
DOVaS COLA. of mee cess oe 1,435 1, 438 1,452 1,451 1, 447 tani ol 42qu i 14a 1,424 
New Brunswick.....3..2.4.- 1,993 1,816 1,948 1,948 oli wn L942 1,935 1,935 1, 935 
CVIOWOG ert 8 recy sie Chest Sa A,Si¢ | 4,941 | 4,971 | 4,920) 4,919 | 4,882\| 4,797 | 4,767 4,859 
WEAPON eke tisk osc: 10,987 | 11,001 | 10,976 | 10,940 | 10,957 | 10,947 | 10,908 | 10,870 | 10,834 
IMHO DE dens oreo :0 118 52.) 0 4,193" |) 4,408 |) 4,417) 4,527.) 4,521 | °4,520°} 4:540°| 4,296 4, 293 
Saskatchewan............. 6,141 6,220) | 16e29Ga|" 6,438: I 6,018. | 6,942>|" 7.0565), 7,268 7,358 
Alera: te onue see, 2 4,354 | 4,474 1 .4,557 | 4,567 | 4,784 | 4,818 | 4,965] 5,048 5, 139 
British Columbia......... 3,892 | 3,916 | 3,968 | 8,960] 3,966 | 3,976) 4,117] 4,072 4,060 
WaKONSS oe ees Lee oa 100 69 58 58 58 58 58 58 58 
In United States.......... 244 249 270 273 273 273 273 336 336 
Le Wy 1 | Re an eee 38,496 | 38,806 | 39,192 | 39,360 | 39,665 | 40,061 | 40,3852 | 40,353 | 40,572 


Capital Liability.—The capital liability of the steam railways of Canada is 
shown in Table 3 for the years 1876 to 1927. The great increase after 1922 is due 
to the inclusion of all Government loans to railways and investment in road and 
equipment of Government railways as part of the capital liability of the railways. 
Statistics of individual lines are given in Table 4. 


3.—_Capital Liability of Steam Railways, June 30, 1901-1919, and Dec. 31, 1919-1927. 


Nore.—Corresponding figures for each year from 1876 to 1900 inclusive are given on p. 649 of the 1927-28 


Year Book. 
Funded Funded 

Years. Stocks. Debt. Total. Years. Stocks. Debt. Total. 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 
190i. 424,414,314 391,696, 523 816, 110, 837||1916.. 1, 024, 264, 325 868, 861,449] 1,893, 125,774 
TOGA eE 460, 401, 863 404, 806, 847 865, 208, 710)/1917.. 1,089, 114, 875 896,005,116} 1,985, 119,991 
1903... 483, 770,312 424,100, 762 907, 871, 074//1918.. 1,093, 885, 495 905,994,999} 1,999,880, 494 
1904.... 492, 752, 530 449, 114,035 941, 866, 565//1919.. 1,100,301, 195 914,823,515} 2,015,124, 710 
1905.... 526,353,951 465, 543, 967 991,897, 918}/1919.. 1,104,409, 122 931,756,484] 2,036,165, 606 
1906.... 561, 655,395 504, 226, 234] 1,065, 881, 629]}1920.. 1,323, 705, 962 846,324,166} 2,170,030, 128 
TOOT. 588, 568, 591 583,369,217] 1,171,937, 808)/1921.. 1,372,545, 165 792,142,471] 2,164, 687, 636 
1908.... 607, 891,349 631, 869, 664| 1,239, 761, 013)/1922.. 1,415, 623,322 743, 653,809] 2,159, 277,131 
1909.... 647,534,647; 660,946,769] 1,308, 481, 416)/1923.. 1,385, 080, 426] 1,879,593,612'| 3, 264,674,038! 
1910.... 687,557,387 722,740,300] 1,410, 297, 687)|/1924.. 1,401, 268, 285] 2, 012,602,328!) 3,413,865,613! 
i le 749, 207, 687 779,481,514] 1,528,689, 201)/1925.. 1,378, 706,860) 2,092,374,0491| 3, 471,080,909! 
1912... 770, 459, 351 818,478,175} 1,588, 937, 526/|1926.. 1,381, 762,345) 2,179,186,5871] 3, 560,948,932! 
11 be ieee 918,573, 740 613, 256,952} 1,531, 830, 692)|1927.. 1,350, 249,167) 2, 287,588,330!) 3, 637,837,497! 
1914....| 1,026,418, 123 782,402,638) 1,808,820, 761 
1915....| 1,024,085, 983 851, 724,905| 1,875,810, 888 


1Includes all Government loans to railways and investment in road and equipment of Dominion and 
Provincial railways. 
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4.—Mileage, Capital Liability, Earnings and Operating Expenses of Individual Steam 
Railways for the calendar year 192;. 


Names of Railways. 


Alberta and Great Waterways................ 
Algoma Central and Hudson Bav............. 
Alsoma Masters: taearin ieee: (ae Ge eee ak 
IMimavand JOnQuUicle secre eer reer ee 
Atlantic, Quebec and Western................. 
Brandon, Sask. and Hudson Bay.............. 
British YUN sense ee ee rn orion ce 
Burrard Inlet Tunnel and Bridge Co.......... 
Canadaand Gulterminalcssce see ri 
@anada sougnerne sawed, ae ie eee eee 
Canadian National eer eras kets 
6“ ce Hastermpuines os: sitar ese 
“ oe Nota Sts Rivne tn eae te ne 
CathadiantPacinG ay rates tts at eer eee 
@entrali Cann an here, ata irre eee ye 
CentralVenmont: an sta eee ee eee 
Crow. INGSt OOUGKCIne einen ren tater 
Cumberland Railway and Coal Co............ 
Detroit Luverne. Unnel CO.me ess aa see in ene 
Dominion nblanticans ene ae eee ate 
astern british Oolumbiag. aan rene ece 
Edmonton, Dunvegan and British Columbia. 
Hsquimaltand Nanaimorseee + sce oe ee oe - 
Hissexuhermnilia letters tee eee 
Fredericton and Grand Lake Coal and Ry. Co. 
Greater Winnipeg Water District.............. 
International Bridge and Terminal Co........ 
ent INorutenncece reece noe eee See ees: 
KettlenVialleyent he rey cee eae ee Ata ae 
Lacombe and North Western.................. 
Maine: Centralke. “san eee eee eter aioe tee 
Manitoba. GreatuNorthern 3555.6 eee au 
Maritime Coal, Railway and Power Co....... 
MassawappieValleyeeesies.car ee ae ee ee ae 
Midland Railway of Manitoba................ 
Montrealiand Attlanticn/ oer eae hen ne 
Morrissey, Fernie and Michel................. 
Naperville Junction say-csieeeentaa ieee 
Nelson and ort Snoppand eres ete ae 
New Brunswick Coal and Railway Co........ 
INipissine, Central? aa.ne asc cee cei toc ee 
Ottawa anc. NewiaeOn sate noe eee ee 
PacifieaGreat Wasterneeas +... a: 20+ eae ene 
Pembinavey aleve seer ae een eee 
Pére Marquette (including L.E.D.R.)......... 
@uebee: Centrale. S.2.,.teesn etree fee ee 
Quebec, Montreal and Southern............... 
Queheci@rientaby.y tak see % eee tee dee 
Quebec Railway, Light and Power Co........ 
Riobemval-Sacuenay se to. «cee eee cies tie 
Rutland and tNoyante 454-0 cee heer ones 
St. Lawrence and Adirondack................ 
St. John Bridge and Ry. Extension........... 
Sydney and Woursbure. ee. peepee on .: 
TMemMISCOURtAE. ot tah eet ese aise be okt eee & 
Temiskaming and Northern Ontariot......... 
‘TRhousandslslands eye pen eee ets pe ee 
Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo............... 
Vanvsliren bridge: Cowmenn seer Ger eee 
Vancouver, Victoria and Eastern.............. 
Wabash. GniGanada)eir ee seems wees ten. os: 


Total (including trackage rights du- 
DIUGATIONS)) axe Paha ates eteieee 
Canadian National (Can. and U.S.)........... 


1Canadian lines only. 2Including capital of leascd lines. 


Single 
Track 
Mileage. 


41,566-49 
22, 199-03 


Capital 
Liability. 


$ 


10, 941, 456 
25,391,513 
5, 226, 500 
629. 800 
6,598, 675 
2, 150, 000 
4,978, 879 
1,502,500 
1,740,000 
37,630,000 


2,524, 268, 7942 
732,266, 4612 
3,956,724 
2,161, 4153 
4,295,000 
1,321, 268 
21,000, 000 
8, 431,500 

420, 000 
14, 284, 338 
7,382, 000 


15, 960, 000 
2,696,015 
99,359 
2,066, 000 
3,755, 100 
800, 000 
4, 800, 000 
5,518, 0002 
1, 263, 000 
600, 000 
2,846,800 
1,598,745 


2,100,000 
56, 679, 867 
775,000 
7,400,000 
11,475,010 
7,000, 000 
2, 284, 702 
5, 806, 030 
3,330, 000 
200, 000 
2,815,000 
433, 900 
4,469,044 
3, 856, 336 
32,034,479 
60,000 

10, 695, 000 
500, 000 
23, 500, 000 


3, 637,837,497 


Gross 
Earnings 
from 


Operation. 


$ 


288, 976 
2,021, 600 
808, 574 
96,565 
241, 940 
97, 341 
190, 789 


122, 856 

23, 275, 972 
215, 432,357 
12,128,570 
227,560,927 
201, 805, 486 
78, 640 

294, 632 
173, 032 
178,938 


1,726,066 
70,590 
1,321,069 
1,673,870 
293,322 
111,346 
88,141 


8, 283 
113, 473 


456, 907 
1,585, 868 
134, 338 
687, 696 
98,178 
45,090 
116,556 
293, 499 
474, 396 
3, 690 


5, 089 
1,041, 211 


1, 783, 393 
416, 629 
5, 149, 260 
85, 250 
3,399, 026 


704, 737 


6,787,561 


499, 064, 207 
268, 704, 294 


Canada. ‘Constructed and operated by Ontario Government Railway Commission. 


Brandon, Sask. and Hudson Bay. ‘Included with Quebec Central. 


Operating 
Expenses. 


$ 


274, 036 
1, 834, 469 
545,369 
71, 206 
262, 297 
129,516 
128,991 


93, 324 
13, 853,171 
183, 932, 853 
14, 713, 852 
198, 646, 706 
159, 060, 224 
168,019 
278, 686 
132, 812 
149, 885 


1,548,736 
79,809 
1, 180, 685 
1,083, 476 
192,065 
70, 508 
89, 220 


33, 215 
1,509, 930 
76,216 
21,063 
16, 691 
73, 024 


491, 225 
1,609,015 
97,641 
358, 609 
107,343 
91, 185 
126, 922 
391, 766 
664, 636 
6,078 

3, 118, 938 
2,553,529 
837, 957 
280, 088 
497, 841 
373, 418 
8, 148 
805, 282 


1, 204, 549 
330,151 


684, 347 
5, 459, 299 


407, 646,280 
229,175, 600 


2Including only capital of lines leased in 
5Included with 
Included with Canadian Pacific. 
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Summary of Traffic Statistics.—A summary of freight and passenger traffic 
statistics and of the ratio of operating expenses to gross earnings, continuing a series 
which has been compiled since 1875, will be found for the years 1911 to 1926 in 
Table 5. This table has, however, the great defect that its figures of passengers and 
freight carried are not comparable throughout, but have been reduced as a result of 
the consolidation of railways. Better tests of the real volume of passenger and 
freight traffic are supplied in Table 8 of this chapter under the headings ‘‘Passengers 
carried one mile” and “Freight carried one mile’. ‘These records, commencing in 
1914, show that the maximum volume of passenger traffic was reached in 1919 and 
the maximum volume of freight traffic in 1927. Both freight and passenger traffic 
have in recent years been affected by the increase in the use of motor vehicles for 
purposes of transportation. 

The statistics of gross earnings and operating expenses illustrate the difficulties 
confionting our railways in recent years. Before the war it was generally held 
that, on account of the enormous initial investment required in roadbed and equip- 
ment, a railway’s operating expenses should not exceed about two-thirds or 70 p.e. 
of its gross earnings, the remainder being required to meet irterest on capital 
invested, whether in stocks or bonds, as well as to provide for necessary improve- 
ments. The ratio of operating expenses to gross earnings is called the operating 
ratio, and in 1913 the Canadian operating ratio was 70:90 p.c. The new conditions 
of the war period, especially the higher cost of labour and of fuel, swelled the oper- 
ating ratio in spite of advances in freight and passenger rates until in 1920 it reached 
97-18 p.c., since when there has been a gradual decline to a ratio of 78-91 in 1926. 
In 1927 the operating ratio increased again to 81-68 p.c. While gross earnings 
increased by $5,464,000, due to increased traffic, operating expenses increased by 
$18,148,000, resulting in a decrease of $12,678,000 in net operating revenues for 1927. 

In Table 6 will be found an analysis of the distribution of the operating expenses 
of steam railways for the last four years, the 1927 figures showing considerable 
increases compared with 1926, due to increased volume of traffic, and also an 
increased expenditure on way and structures and equipment. The earnings and 
operating expenses per mile of line and per train mile are analysed in Table 7. 


5.—_Summary of Steam Railway Statistics of Freight and Passenger Traffic, and 
Ratio of Expenses to Earnings, years ended June 30, 1911-1919, and calendar 
years 1919-1927. 
Nors.—These statistics were published for the years 1875-1910 on p. 434 of the 1916-17 Year Book, 
and for 1901-1910 on p. 591 of the 1926 Year Book. 


Miles Total Ratio of 
in rid : Passengers | Freight Gross Operating | expenses 
Years. opera- ie carried. carried. Earnings. | Expenses. to 

tion. pace. receipts. 

No. No. No. Tons. $ 3 Cc. 
(EN kt Tae ee 25,400) 89,716,533] 37,097,718] 79,884,282) 188,733,494) 131,034,785 69-43 
70 Fd oR aa CU 26,727| 100,930,271) 41,124,181} 89,444,331] 219,403,753] 150,726,540 68-79 
[SO eS oe tet aS Ee 29,304] 113,437,208] 46,185,968] 106,992,710] 256,702,703} 182,011, 690 70-90 
TLS 2 eee 30,795] 107,895,272] 46,702,280} 101,393,989} 243,083,539) 178,975, 259 73-63 
1915. 35,582] 93,218,479] 46,322,035] 87,204,838] 199,843,072] 147,731,099 73-92 
1916. 37,434] 111,075,890) 43,503,459] 100,659,088] 261,888,654] 180,542, 250 68-94 
1917.. 38,604] 115,797,100} 48,106,530] 121,916,272] 310,771,479] 222, 890, 637 71-72 
LCE een iat 38,484] 109,857,560] 44,948,638} 127,543,687) 330,220,150] 273,955, 436 82-96 
NOR seo ss cielo eye 38,501} 103,832,835) 43,754,194] 116,699,572] 382,976,901} 341,866,509 89-27 
1919 (Dee. 31)...... 38,663] 107,053,735) 47,940,456] 111,487,780} 408,598,361) 376, 789,093 92-26 
MOMMA 8 ok 38,976] 117,384,819] 51,318,422) 127,429,154) 492,101,104) 478, 248, 154 97-18 
Lert {GANS i st 39,363! 104,652,167} 46,793,251] 103,131,132} 458,008,891) 422,581, 205 92-25 
a Sa ee 39,360} 107,625,144) 44,383,620} 108,530,518} 440,687,128) 393, 927, 405 89-39 
“DEES ag OA Be 39,665} 114,010,668] 44,834,337] 118,289,604] 478,338,047) 413, 862,818 86-52 
AES CS a rr 40,061] 110,134,782} 42,921,809) 106,429,355] 445,923,877) 382,483, 908 85:77 
EAT TG alata) Teri 40,352! 109,388,725) 41,458,084] 109,850,925) 455,297, 288] 372,149, 656 81-70 
bie Ce a are 40,353] 113,538,876} 42,686,166] 122,476,822] 493,599,754) 389,603, 452 78-91 
WARIO ASE eo peers 40,572] 116,895,751} 41,840,550} 125,967,439} 499,064,207] 407,646, 280 81-68 
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6.—Distribution of Operating Expenses of Steam Railways for the calendar years 


1924-1927. 
Items of Expenditure. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 

, $ p.c. Cee AM ones $ p.c. $ p.c. 
Way and structures........ 78,051,798) 20-41) 74,015,637} 19-89) 81,095,525) 20-82} 86,436,213) 21-24 
HL quipments sae neseeiae .| 85,107,990} 22-25) 86,120,493) 23-15) 91,824,825] 23-58} 93,801,950} 23-00 
Traffic expenses............| 15,219,062] 3-98} 15,380,361] 4-13} 16,113,495} 4-14] 17,668,103} 4-33 
Transportation............. 187, 813,639] 49-10} 180,875,593] 48-60] 184,027,865) 47-24) 192,241,574) 47-14 
General expenses........... 16,291,419) 4-26] 15,757, 572 4-23) 16,441,742) 4-22) 17,498,440) 4-29 

Total............. } 382,483,908)100-00| 372,149, 656 100-90) 389,593, 4521100. 00 407, G46, 280}100-00 


7.—Earnings and Operating Expenses of Steam Railways per mile of line and per 
train mile, for the years ended June 30, 1914-19, and the calendar years 1919-27. 


Gross Operating Net Gross Operating 
earnings. expenses. earnings. earnings. expenses. 
Years. ————— — po Se 
Per mile of line. Per train mile. 
$ $ $ $ $ 

LOTS: Hem TRU Ect eeee 8 the at Se ae 7,894 5,812 2,082 2-253 1-659 
LOLS hrc tcc tated ay SL ane hyd neem 5, 616 ASO 1,465 2-144 1-585 
LOL eh eR Ree Se sales ipa 6, 943 4,823 2,120 2-358 1-623 
LOT aan A ae ee hsdD aly «epee pencye Seas Aone 8,051 5, 774 PAE 2-683 1-925 
LOLS Rane Ccere tree ces kicdacaieen ee yh ce oes ee 8,581 7,119 1,462 3-006 2-494 
DOLD wre ce bot ee ies ayy! tc PAY OO ce 9,947 8,879 1,068 3-683 3+292 
He (Dee. BLY eee ae Nici ty tana irce A 10,568 9,745 823 3°817 3-520 
1920 ( DE, SAC aks, Sah.” SAAN RRE FN 12, 626 12,270 356 4-192 4-074 
ARPA OP) A ee ok, RE ae 2 oe 11, 636 10, 735 901 4-376 4-038 
SULRAUANS Saw lg RAM ed occas ak 11,196 10,008 1, 188 4-095 3-660 
TO23(0, ESE <2 tye Reeeeen. e bad ae ee ty ee 12,059 10, 434 1, 625 4-196 3-630 
1 ds Gia SS iW CeO aa Li aii vale to baled 11,131 9,548 1,583 4-049 3-473 
G25 1 eee geek Py EAR AON yee Je eRe eke ee ae Ses Le aos 9, 222 2,061 4-162 3-402 
LOZ GHGs was Pk Nery ts iaelas vay aie ohh) De, 12,282 9, 653 2,579 4-347 3-431 
LO Oa awe EL Re, ee RE eee eee ed 12,301 10, 047 DA Olay 4-269 3-487 


A summary analysis of passenger and freight traffic statistics for recent years 
is given in Table 8, showing among other things a decline in average receipts per 
passenger per mile from 3-036 cents in 1921 to 2-690 cents in 1927, and a decline in 
the average number of passengers per train from 70 in 1919 and 64 in 1920 to 56 in 
1927. Similarly, freight traffic statistics show a reduction in freight receipts per 
ton per mile from 1-200 cents in 1921 to 0-987 cents in 1923 and 1-029 cents in 1927. 
In this table there should also be noted the tendency toward an increase in the average 
length of the freight haul and an increase in the average train load from 353 tons in 
1914 to 504 tonsin 1927. As a result, the revenue earned per freight train mile also 
increased. Both of these averages are largely affected by the volume of grain handled. 


8.—Summary bebe de of Statistics of Passenger and Freight Services and Receipts, 


1914-1927. 
PASSENGERS. 
a Passengers : Average 
assengers carried one mile receipts 
Years ended June 30. b tetas carried per mile per passenger 
E one mile. of line. per mile. 
No. No. No cents. 

1 KY ge aie ee ines tk Se 8 Pe NI BS 46,702,280 | 3,089,031, 194 100, 309 2-027 
DOTS ees cin hehe eS. dt eS A ee ate 46,322,035 2,483, 708, 745 69, 802 2-021 
DON Ohi skeet, Gave ceaagn he cba ee rere a RN rene Pe 43,503,459 | 2,727,122, 648 72,611 1-954 
LO on tes ® a. epce Ayuata yee Mista: tans toa has ee ae 48,106,530 | 8,150,127, 428 79, 829 1-946 
DONS ofa chee eth en cate ee eae eit et 44,948, 638 8,161,082, 402 82,140 2-122 
DOL d a. Sadik Srecetn ths. 5.0 ras Sete Ga Eee 43,754, 194 3,074, 664,369 79, 859 2-557 
1919 (Dec. DL) seoaehonpa hs che cases ase oe 47,940,456 3,658, 492, 716 94, 625 2-631 
1920 ( Nidiatls anus: Sealed devs emesis: 51,318,422 | 3,522,494, 856 90,376 2-916 
LOALEG /) \ tu) ope an baeinitcgee peas rie ote: 46,793,251 | 2,960,583, 955 75, 219 3-036 
10220 Tied eboticesen at tk eet Eee ee. 44,383,620 | 2,814,113, 531 71,497 2-820 
BUSSE.) © Seed) oak ont Neue Tene Ee 44,834,337 | 3,076,341, 444 77,558 2-760 
1924 ( es errr ne sens Sere oa 42,921,809 | 2,872,333,579 71, 699 2-790 
1925 ( it NER balseatty, ee nnare tie ee 41,458,084 | 2,910,760, 047 72,134 2-690 
192610 ist ) ee ea wees toe ca 42,686,166 | 2,998, 952,309 74,320 2-710 


POT ehitee we lane. ROMs ne Be oe 41,840.559 ! 3.051, 784.0389 75.219 2-690 
AN Nhe Sa SES LS ER ES Saka edad A VBS hee ee ek a aS | SU a a 
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8.—Summary Analysis of Statistics of Passenger and Freight Services and Receipts, 
1914-1927—concluded. 


PASSENGE RS—concluded. 


; Average Average Average Passenger 
Years ended June 30. receipts passenger number of revenue per 
per journey passengers passenger 
passenger. in miles. per train. train mile. 
$ miles. No. $ 
LOU eM ee inde s Pitch tose et os 1-328 66 59 1-185 
LED pee Nee co MERE ois Sed er SE No: aise iors 1-083 54 50 1-016 
LS RE CMER Seti Gad crete aka fawn alee 3 1-083 55 53 1-042 
ASL deen Ra cree Sie bass ig eretwaueacare 1-140 59 59 1-160 
LOH eee nc itera. Ade dda a 1-492 70 64 1-709 
AO) 1G ee MN ae iio. ss cvats warranties a tian d mate 1-796 70 63 2-012 
MUA RMD COES IE circus chiles ns 4 2-008 76 70 2-259 
UAC SASS Se ee ee 2-002 68 64 2-360 
ODT E MMMM MEMMNE) icy 0c, alate ore's Sterna 4 s+ Sasord 1-921 63 57 2-300 
LED RAR RS SN ee Sa A SO 1-796 63 55 2-100 
HOD De OMENS cre Bois WR pe stan k's « 1-900 69 58 2-270 
TEN te EE Nl i eee 1-870 67 53 2-130 
LAC. ORS OI Sane eo aS ae 1-890 70 55 2-120 
UBD Co Org) aS 9 RMS pa an eee 1-900 70 56 2-210 
IGA os LER ee eae ae eee 1-960 73 56 2-190 
FREIGHT. 
Freight Freight 
Fisioht Freight carried one receipts 
Years ended June 30. e di carried mile per per ton 
eS ea one mile. mile of per mile. 
line. 
tons. tons. tons. cents. 
MOT AREA me ic cist oe elena wanes hs .< 81,490,666 | 22,063, 294, 685 716, 359 0-742 
TMOG ae: § a oe BS 2 eee eee es ae 71,498,170 | 17,661,309, 723 496, 355 0-751 
TRON. ogc 2 Rts Co ene Ae ee 89,237,156 | 28,195,364, 264 753, 202 0-653 
LOU iemramorm a erat ta. ic asinine cl eens Bes eae, 98,464,694 | 31,186,707, 851 807, 948 0-690 
OUD SS Rateneie emie pares Sas teh crisievad clay « Roue's carsaniin, ¢ 102,425,410 | 31,029,072, 279 806, 285 0-736 
DUO ERR et me ee a a, Wake See VA, 95,202,121 | 27,724,397, 202 720,096 0-962 
POLTORCD EG? SU) eee eo hs sucks. eee ate 91,349,595 | 26,950,598, 322 697, 064 1-003 
LODE aMcc MP Verte. co NA RS. At 100,050,046 | 31,894,411, 479 818, 309 1-071 
TESA TGS Aad GIS iy nant teh ee tie 83, 730,829 | 26, 621, 630,554 676,311 1-200 
TRSWAT EC OT ADS a ae eee eee 87,309,036 | 30,367, 885, 883 771,542 1-039 
Th (natn 1 ae ee ee ee ee 102, 258,938 | 34,067, 658,527 858, 884 0-987 
ODA (ee eae ERE BM ERA IRS te Fo 91,599,639 | 30,513,819, 106 761, 684 1-019 
SO (ras cat, bie ee 9 Oe Be SS Ps aS 94,624,599 | 31,965, 204, 683 792,159 1-012 
OD Gi Se mab ite) beeps UNG bes Be ay ie oe 105, 221,906 | 34, 153, 466, 033 846, 388 1-043 
Bie ee BEE TEA coe ct es SPN Aa Bn 00: 106,011,355 | 34,901, 652,515 860, 240 1-029 
: Average Average Average Revenue 
Years ended June 20. ee length of | train load load per 
Me led freight haul in net per loaded freight 
Si in miles. tons. car mile. train 
mile. 
$ miles. tons. tons. $ 
BNA See Me ePS SN ai.) <o arebieaty, ATE Melee ss 1-614 21 353 19-18 2-619 
ON Ome eG carats bclalelevsfotcic siattbereetals Ver 1-529 202 344 18-43 2°279 
MRO ACR te Nie fi bauclots. sieve «hotel, aiciereres fists abe 1-679 257 411 20°91 2-686 
SE Mere et me noe Bis Peewee Piste t's 1-766 256 436 22-24 3:°006 
I Bas as) le A ee ae a 1-789 243 457 23-10 3°359 
SEED EPPO ERRNO cy foc -cre cs tes lgherdiohar se sna. oa) avec 2-286 238 449 23°46 4-256 
TE ULG RG DUS, 301g VRE ie a 00 ee 2 2-427 242 434 22-21 4-358 
TEYELUUGS «GGT al Seah Ao oe ee a ee 2-680 250 457 23-05 4-892 
Mer LERC SL eee aah cece k hehe a Ss othe « 3-100 258 447 22-12 5-370 
7 PaCS BE a) A VRE atch agra ier te afyPein ss 2-910 280 481 23-03 5-000 
ACME. OSE ts: sialeupistalagatens'stereis Sa! p> 2-840 288 502 23°42 4-950 
Tyan MO" A Re Sr a eee 2-920 287 483 22-77 4-920 
TERUG 0 Oe ae a ee 2-950 291 507 22°55 5-130 
TE OT ak uae) Nees SR A SSR rary 0 oa 2-910 279 508 22-36 5-300 
DUPAGE a SES I aera 2-850 277 504 22-48 5-190 


1Duplications eliminated. 
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Railway Wages and Salaries.—The number of railway employees and the 
amount of their remuneration are naturally affected by the volume of traffic, which 
tends to rise in periods of active business conditions and fall in times of depression. 
The volume of traffic is also very directly affected by the size of the grain crops in 
the West. Thus in Table 9 it may be observed that the number of employees 
reached a maximum in 1920, a year of great business activity, and since then has 
been highest in the year 1923, when the crops were very large. The number of 
employees for 1927 shows only a small increase over 1926, and, when allowance is 
made for the change in the classification, a decrease from 1923 and 1924. 


The amount of salaries and wages reached a maximum in 1920, but, as will be 
seen from Table 9, the wage bill increased from 1914 to 1920 to a much greater 
extent than the number of employees, viz., by 160 p.c., while employees increased 
by only 16 p.c. Since 1920 there has been a slight recession in the wage level, for 
in 1927, when the figures are made comparable with those of previous years, there 
were 10 p.c. fewer employees than in 1920, while the wage bill had dropped 12 p.e. 
But salaries and wages still absorbed 53-51 cents out of every dollar of gross earnings 
as compared with 45-97 cents in 1914. 


9.—Number of Steam Railway Employees, Amount of Salaries and Wages and Ratios 
of the latter to Gross Earnings and Operating Expenses, for years ended June 30, 
1914-1919, and for calendar years, 1919-1927. 


= 


Salaries Ratio to Ratio to 

Years ended June 30. Employees. and gross operating 

wages. earnings. expenses. 

No. $ p.c. p.c. 

QUAD es oks aah Set eh Aun 2's x2 05). shit em nnd ee OM 159142 G20 72 45-97 62-43 
POND ts wraiaes ceueee gin Mee Ue aaa. ooncig: 2a RAE eA RE I 124, 142 90, 215, 727 45-15 61-09 
LOO. Rete agai shy eer meas Te OS eV, Oe eee Bane 144,770 104, 300, 647 39-82 57-95 
LO) Wf SR eR ENDS Lac) gt een ras ay, 146,175 | 129, 626,187 41-85 58-34 
OTS Re ok ee SE ecco ts tO ee a 143, 493 152, 274, 953 46-14 55-59 
POLO de ate ca., 3 Saphire 2-8 | hits 3.2 Beene ie ee 6 158,777 208, 939, 995 54-56 61-12 
HOTOL CD eee SD). eh ere 2008 8a, no a ee Re ge WOR | BES Sai oe! 57-10 61-92 
TO QOL CON Se SE. Elen A 0 ee helena tetene Oas 185,177 290,510,518 59-04 60-74 
DOD CP MSS & hs) eect hs Baas AG Pe 167, 627 247,756,138 54-09 58-63 
LODO Se PS a. Oeeokteeh, coe ae eee ee 165, 635 233, 294,040 52-94 59-20 
LOO R Wha SEs NAA Eh) Dek as ok Rene Nene ewe el, 178,052 253,320,005 52-96 61-21 
LAE OT Re IE) Rete oN tens th ei toe Wee me Et ee ar 169,970 | 239,864, 265 53-79 62-71 
LOD Gye B) A Pee ee WP es cos Rtn op he 166, 027 237, 709, 752 52°25 §3 - 85 
LO2.Gu(deesSS > 1) era dy Beads SERRA CRE ROS. 0 oe 174, 2661] 253,412, 4241 51-371 65-031 
1927 (ans SOL) Baas ccok Abe Shetek ee eevee: 176,3381| 267,067,048! 53-51} 65-511 


10wing to changes in classification, the figures for 1926 and 1927 include 8,792 and 8,360 employees 
respectively with salaries and wages of $9,075,602 and $8,391,797, engaged in outside operations and in 
classes not included prior to 1926. The ratio percentages are also affected by this change. 


Mileage and Rolling Stock.—Statistics of the mileage and the rolling stock 
of the steam railways of Canada are given for the last seven years in Table 10. The 
figures given may be supplemented by the statement that between 1920 and 1927 
the average capacity of box cars increased from 34-779 tons to 36-678 tons, of flat 
cars from 33-459 to 35-680 tons, and of all freight cars from 35-141 tons to 37-049 
tons. The average tractive power of the locomotives in use in 1920 was 31,112 
Ib. and in 1927, 34,689 lb. Of the locomotives in use in 1927, 42 were electric, while 
motor passenger cars numbered 65. 


o 
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10.—Mileage and Rolling Stock of Steam Railways, calendar years 1921-1927. 


Mileage and Equipment. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 
Mileage and Engines. No. No. No. No. No. No. No.’ 

Miles in operation (single 

ERULSS Adar ee ats Ne dnte 39,192 39, 360 39, 665 40,061 40,352 40, 353 40,572 
MilesoE Sidings, aeet cc. .< cute). 9,755 9, 892 9, 680 10,012 9,579 9,716 9, 887 
Miles of industrial track... ... - ~ - ~ 155 1,591 1,611 
Miles of double track......... 2,629 2,608 2,591 2,619 2,615 2,620 2,647 
MUNGINES IN USOM WOE =. vie veld ees 6,027 5,955 5,897 5, 857 5,752 5,679 5,670 

; Passenger Cars. 
MAPA CIASS. eee CEE svc cok clace 2,218 2,057 1,968 1,981 1,960 1, 968 1,968 
Second classy ce ckok uc 552 514 429 419 426 409 406 
onmbinationy. tae .. csi: 350 348 424 426 430 398 545 
SIMMSTANG.U oP ss. scale, 677 697 704 703 704 668 668 
MOUNT eer oew ieee oe otic wianne eles 223 209 194 196 198 198 207 
PEAT LOUL CL te eRR EINE a Sian ch bs ree 173 194 223 243 249 255 262 
Sleeping: Lees AMY gets 2 645 640 675 819 822 893 956 
Baggage, express and postal... 1,807 1, 803 1,859 1,855 1,843 1, 850 1, 687 
MOtOriCara tc n7 ee on Pee ins aie. - 28 28 42 57 60 65 
OS 002) i. 10 Senn ee 122 310 281 165 150 149 158 

Freight Cars. 

BIOS Joh eias Oe oa Sa rr 161, 259 158, 622 159, 276 155, 656 154,527 150, 499 151, 232 
LGM care eer eee es: 5 24,391 24,186 23,321 22,748 22, 308 21,631 21,018 
StOC Keer | Tete SORES oie ci fe, 12, 585 11,542 12, 204 12,335 12,025 11, 746 11, 656 
Crorsile, i. Sea Se Se 2S Sie ele, Oe 20, 079 20,557 22, 854 23, 486 23,445 23, 663 23,551 
Mlpaniicore eae the oes. SS 413 405 438 453 466 456 462 
pe odor FA scialites Macken «scalars 7,012 6, 463 6, 504 6,329 6, 286 6,616 6,802 


Sper. Rate aie i. ken 5, 824 6, 800 5,017 — 5,156 5,170 6, 644 6, 062 


Commodities hauled.—Statistics of the commodities hauled in the years 
1923-1927, show that in 1927 there was an increase over 1926 of 789,449 tons in the 
total hauled (Table 11). This was a new record for Canadian railways, being close 
to 4,000,000 tons:more than in 1918 or 1923 and 6,000,000 tons more than in 
1920, the highest previous years. Forest products contributed 676,385 tons of this 
increase, pulpwood. being particularly heavy, but agricultural products increased by 
only 41,503 tons. Clay, gravel, sand, crushed stone, asphalt and refined petroleum 
and its products, largely gasolene, all showed substantial increases due to the require- 
ments of automobiles and roads. The decrease in shipments of automobiles was 
all in the United States traffic passing through Canada. 
11.—Commodities hauled as Freight 7 haa Railways during the calendar years 


Nore.—In this table duplications are eliminated, i.e., the same freight handled by two or more 
railwavs is counted only once. In this respect these figures differ from those in the similar table in the 
1926 and previous Year Books, and also from those of Table 5 in this chapter. 


Products. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 

Agricultural Products— tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. 
WAGON ar tae Min. cp eM este 3 orsse ....| 12,307,178) 10,093,223) 11,544,921} 11,866,705) 12,295,949 
Giclees steps SPR Daman 9 20 de eo 875, 156 665, 996 605, 108 683, 330 751,924 
OARS Ae eee oa ae ee a 1,910,011 2,193, 245 1, 797,318 1,533,970 1,170,675 
NE ATLOVE AER EE Nc. CAME CE tac 5 eRe 611.915 888, 393 1,090, 653 1,089,949 994, 794 
REA CI SEE Rays OM one AOS 6 oo ote ee 261,173 424,461 213,526 239.520 531, 681 
TELE ST nae ie: ae eee? eee ee a ee 130, 804 206 , 588 208, 809 170, 445 134, 303 
OT ROT ATEN. SEE. ars eto cite sees os oat 102,510 90,571 193,500 2 ar 102, 601 
ISS hee RPI Se cases 6 SME Chee é ev od Se 2,523,578 2,498, 955 2,264, 128 2,355,056 2,359, 657 
ii hermill products. «sp. <- wi canes a hee 1, 480, 967 1, 695, 207 1, 639, 834 1,836,571 1, 884,778 
ELAN AN CSE Wi he cetttnic etal cs. oe eee 878, 765 934, 639 781, 700 953, 387 689, 722 
PE DELON Tn eRe Tt RSS, Sat. cokes 142,030 109, 653 165, 244 158, 267 149, 221 
PA DPLOS TOSI Beta Rvs ASR? Ghee discus, ae 338, 512 300, 444 281.817 296, 829 244,000 
GT BOEHTU Gs ITESE) orate ay senstevocxs cisealneien 382, 648 496, 805 474,587 535,541 531, 811 
TO EELOGS AO ee eR Fecha a da la te 501, 936 522,603 624, 830 674,991 Ads foe 
Other fresh vegetables................. 208, 960 261, 747 282,363 276, 100 298,401 
Other agricultural products............ 579, 610 671, 443 705.754 765, 508 733, 165 


EASE ROMA, Sie ae 23,235,753| 22,053,973) 22,775,993) 23,548,916) 23,590,419 
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11.—Commodities hauled as Freight on Steam Railways during the calendar years 
1923-1927—-concluded. 


Products. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 
Animal products— 
ELOTS6S . Ptretie nc aoe ee. Sone eee 79, 430 86, 281 80, 743 89, 224 92,914 
Cattle-andiealvesis.ecaesdacger ne tee 714,420 701,849 708, 672 694,373 666, 250 
HGS 5 bpd ecccdte ens eee i eee 53,374 61, 169 62,139 64, 859 70,330 
TV Ops sekt SOR CE ES ee, Set See 270, 222 348,073 368, 781 334, 169 348, 388 
Dressed meats: (iresh))4 iN. cero 654, 316 613, 460 526,991 488, 925 477,790 
Dressed meats (cured or salted)........ 249, 236 290, 124 318, 506 324,999 272,790 
Other packing house products.......... 346, 187 842,973 289,739 249, 982 248, 602 
Poultry) vee. ob eee eee 90, 536 86, 354 79,114 93, 257 93, 780 
| eda ee ee Sy a A'S Oe dE reo 162, 292 152,539 158, 618 162,135 168, 598 
Butter andieheese senna eeneean 247,799 265,169 288, 464 300,112 277, 691 
OO BU 5 Bul Pee: co ee eae 60,352 60, 212 53, 453 56,773 58,533 
Hidesiand leathers: vem. eae eee 187,042 166, 338 173,623 171, 191 185, 265 
Other animal products................. 115,383 114,549 106,307 101, 955 104, 625 
Ota 53. Rote ee 3,230,589 3, 289, 698 3,215,050 3,131,945 3,965,556 
Mineral Products— 
Anthraciteicoal sy nly eas Me ens 7,469, 506 5,566,972 4,671, 262 5,572,730 4,552,095 
IBISUMAINOUS COME ete eee 18,235,940) 14,435,856} 13,668,438) 14,525,052) 14,327,884 
Iignite coal eae. hee eee 338,555 386, 277 360,077 2,746, 285 2,958,916 
COG. BASS ere bit eet bre ess ate 1,004, 753 755, 608 1, 231, 360 1, 412, 647 1, 230,318 
PON OF Ce eet one eae ek he ee 585, 909 145,173 443,316 587, 337 512,578 
Other ores and concentrates............ 2,130,069} 2,150,417f 2,400,002} 3,249,471 3,278,901 
Base bullion and matte................ 89,056 116, 950 127,388 97,750 85,536 
Clay, gravel, sand, stone (crushed)..... 4,368,124) 4,621,754] 5,129,861 6, 454, 541 7,193, 841 
Slate, dimension or block stone........ 898, 476 399,111 363, 009 358, 945 346,519 
Crude patrolenm fe. acre ree 314, 186 556, 720 431,955 597,774 641, 644 
ASHUg tli ee week acter 2S ls 145, 682 200, 587 283,511 386, 928 
COE RUA Cain RTS Mpapiat ee ACA ae 341, 215 313, 661 853, 840 365, 812 356, 025 
Other mineral products................ 462,177 556, 269 659, 047 494, 185 541,542 
LOU 5. Metta terest eee 36,361,079} 30,159,458] 30,030,142) 36,746,040) 36,412,727 
Forest Products— 
Logs, posts, poles, cordwood........... 3,067,687} 2,959,938] 2,943,927; 3,506,801} 3,696,800 
PDAOS:s,. ctucesthe: BOM Or ROM ein di pte ae 213, 843 201, 293 . 159,971 170,038 179,351 
PUI WOOUa oo Core ies Oona se ee ee 3,890,395} 4,982,635} 8,773,247] 4,111,139} 4,821,837 
Lumber, timber, box shooks, heading.. 7,048,467] 6,203,228) 6,660,412) 6,864,011 6, 606,332 
Other forest products... |. cas soy 621.887 517, 808 614, 048 613, 844 637, 898 
otal Mark cee sceecset tans 14,842,288] 13,964,902} 14,151,605) 15,265,833) 15,942,218 
Manufactures and Miscellaneous— 
Refined petroleum and its products..... 1,574, 358 1, 679, 068 1, 820, 215 1,976, 456 2,183,613 
DUpar #: Nae Aa nae ea i 676, 592 803, 028 744, 562 639, 394 560, 558 
Iron pig and bloom.i,0se fick his ern 634,118 368, 937 350,595 401, 859 371, 436 
RailstandiHasteningss...ee eee eee 274, 026 212,931 122,902 116,129 158, 969 
Bar and sheet iron—Structural iron and 
LOD) PUP Os Wee ee tne 1,655, 763 1,018,315 1,333, 646 1,569, 885 1, 487, 998 
Castings, machinery and boilers........ 622, 243 480, 497 566, 155 663, 753 661, 030 
Cements. 2a ree raat tae AM 1,112,944 1,059, 479 SAHA Te 3 15) 1, 160, 063 1,333, 256 
Brick and artificial stone............... 942, 633 811, 945 867,373 935, 649 956, 660 
imeand plaster nee dates eee heen 436,344 SES 17 446,771 412,529 441, 908 
Sewer pipe and drain tile .............. 86, 407 113, 105 98,741 103, 556 95, 216 
Agricultural implements and vehicles 
othertbantalito aiseebae ae ae 279,036 220,427 330, 609 423, 709 490, 147 
Automobiles and auto trucks........... 1,101, 6&3 1, 056,032 1,568,091 1, 800,791 1, 746, 285 
Household gooda:so) J. hear meee! 111, 844 73, 254 80, 818 81,012 75, 684 
TEADUa VQ RDU eM ceeded oe de hc ML nde a OR NEL og 0) 81, 258 77,478 82,876 95, 998 110,717 
Liquor and beverages.................. 177,572 221, 932 253,399 268, 700 294,337 
Pertilizera yal kinds <0 ane ees ee 273,341 285,181 338, 762 332,614 445, 355 
Paper, printed matter, books........... 1,771,653} 1,764,943} 1,932,500) 2,124,925] 2,315,206 
Wood Dull Beas: oes erat eae a hone 1,417, 265 1,348, 725 1, 721,326 1, 693, 673 1,477, 852 
Wish Gresh, cured, ete.) 3.00. oes cal. 110,541 101, 889 99, 208 117, 694 114, 993 
Canned meats... aa. see ae ee 7, 260 5, 947 9, 268 6, 221 11, 634 
Canned goods (all canned food products 
Ouberthanment) see ee ee Solo 373, 758 376, 023 390, 162 385 , 202 
Other manufactures and miscellaneous..| 6,916,833] 6,014,472] 6,179,743] 6,800,087} 6,749,899 
MGCTENONCIEG iinet ttt ae ee ieee 3,939,775) 3,638,630] 3,975,275) 4,423,318] 4,532,480 
POval ksvee eee Moy ee 24,549,720) 22,161,290) 24,399,993) 26,529,172) 27,000,435 
Grand: Total ea 102,258 9331] 91,599, 4391| 94.624,5991) 105,221,906] 106,011,355 


‘Traffic on the Thousand Islands Ry., 48,503 tons in 1923, 39,934 tons in 1924 and 52,716 tons in 1925, is 
not distributed, but is included in the totals for the respective years. 
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Government Aid to Private Railways.—In order that the private railways 
of Canada might be constructed in advance of settlement as colonization roads, 
or through thinly settled districts where little traffic was available, it was necessary 
for Dominion, Provincial and even municipal Governments to extend some form 
of assistance. In our earlier history, when our Governments had plenty of Crown 
land and little cash, the subsidies granted to railways frequently took the form of 
land grants, which had the advantage of giving the railway a direct interest in open- 
ing up the country, though it sometimes led to the railways holding large tracts of 
land idle for speculative purposes when intermixed Crown lands had been home- 
steaded, thus retarding the settlement of agricultural land. Table 12 shows the 
areas of the land granted as subsidies to steam railway companies by the Dominion 
and Provincial Governments, with the names of the companies in the case of the 
Dominion Government. The total area so granted up to Dec. 31, 1927, amounted 
to 47,184,176 acres. 

As the country grew wealthier, the objections to the land grant method became 
more apparent, and aid was more frequently given in the form of a cash subsidy 
per mile of line, a loan or a subscription to the shares of the railway. From 1851 up 
to Dec. 31, 1927, as shown analytically in Table 13, the total value of such aid granted 
to steam railways in Canada, exclusive of the capital of two Government railways 
(L.C.R. and P.E.I.R.), amounted to $225,467,753. Of this sum, $176,693,510 
represents aid granted by the Dominion Government, $33,360,615 that granted 
by the Provincial Governments, and $15,413,628 that granted by municipalities. 
Table 14 records the details of the most recent type of assistance given to private 
railways, viz., by the. guaranteeing of their bonds or of the interest thereupon. 
These guarantees enabled the railways receiving them to borrow money, generally 
from British investors, at rates of interest considerably lower than would otherwise 
have had to be paid. The total amount outstanding on Dec. 31, 1927, was $580,- 
039,245. 


12.—Areas of Land Subsidies granted to Steam Railways by the Dominion! and 
Provincial Governments up to Dec. 31, 1927. 


By the Dominion Government. Acres. 
PAU TORT eum ET LMI T RM areU GINO OD On acter cen ve ve en iceitets Ritete cvere cediate ane e A oid a Dalectoveueie eopie ave Wace tale 1,101,712 
Cana cionmzaciiestiailwayiG@o (mainline)! se sete whines Gok et ules Boe dh elo stwier s Ale nee 18, 205, 610 
Sao LVeAMOeuClIMOULONUMELYAy COL. vw testers sci eoeckci isan Wuchohin Brace fl axtys nie sisteiphs aves heen 1,819,975 
ineaieNorbu Wess Centralkallway Col. facnt so oahee soaks ses eee be ee ode cay bee Sekventae 320, 000 
MAELO NOL Western sive wave Ons etek iy, tae ak iersscan vient Mens Sais siescue ede ole oor eaveeere 1,501,376 
Wiamroossooutimwestern Colt lilways COlee. i. chia ew ce ke caste fensce ie Wo iikle Meet madle as Bees eos 1,396, 800 
Haskatcnewamana Westormehnomtway Comey Ve rey eee FU oxi ngck sbi pabdiethad Wea ites 98, 880 
NOMEN SOMEIG EL TAD GCE ene iy ABE gine PEA Ce a rea ely tio Say sa, = 4 ts 6 «ahd, Spake eamiaenere ae: 1,408, 704 
ube ipestone Ee xtenslon,OOUTIS DYAnCO ..ce sss tk tess ees des caccee bsg tennas 200,320 
 OADIONE ESTY AN as iar NS el ef bata Bio nal OOF Vacneg am perepegl seach ch ea cp ie AA mt ee RR a se TSS Le, re 3,315,599 
Meamitood and oouunersterm LoallwayOOMmMNes . loc sea koe Gals + als cba oe cise aerate ele vipieieeraae « 679, 368 
Qu’Appelle, Long Lake and Saskatchewan Railroad and Steamboat Co.................. 1,624,113 
Total by Dominion Government................... cece eee eee tect eeees $1,672,4571 
By Provincial Governments. 

PRCA COL ISA Pan ee ceed ct Oa ae CEA VS RES Oy os an Paks EN ME REE Uicanane/ereile, onal sola 160, 000 
Seance WNP AC LEE ites 3c be rt ME, A Re RU, BAN RL ANUS cove Eevee acta ac: bis. aie 1,788,392 
SAV SEE os cattabces 5 es icati btes Bab a te tema Teac ie WR TESD EEE ELE a ER AL ate nco  a  e R 2,085,710 
CEE eos Maas, OL SE aa es 2 I oe 7 De CW es 3, 241, 207 
Eye T Sic Us WITLI Eee RRR At Je te A a 4 a TO = 0 8, 233, 4108 
Total by Provincial Governments... i sce cs cn» fade porterers obs anes beens s ob-ale 15,508, 7198 

Total by Dominion and Provincial Governments..................0.....00005- 47,181,1761,3 


1}xclusive of grants for right-of-way purposes. 2Not including convertible land grants made by the 
Government of this province. *Includes 4,065,076 acres repurchased from B.C. Southern and Columbia 
and Western raiiways. 
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13.—Analysis of the Total Financial Aid given to Steam Railways up to Dec. 31, 1927. 


By the Dominion Government. By Provincial Governments. 
$ $ 
@Washisubsidiess.) 9s sa hase ae eae: 118,600).799| Cash subsidies: yarn een 33, 060, 615 
Subscription to shares................. 300, 000 
TOOTS ah er eR Eo hots, ere er eee pen 15, 142, 633 a 
otal... ae ee tee ee ee 33,360, 615 
Paid to Quebec Government............. 5,160, 053 ——_———————_— 
By Municipalities. 
Cost of lines handed over to C.P.R...... 37, 790, 025| 2 > NNN | -——————— 
Gashisubsidiess,. ees. eee 12,988,128 
Subscriptions to shares.............. 2,425,500 
Totaly, Ae. 282s. Oe 15, 4113, 628 
Total ois: «aa: son es aceeseyo see 176,693,516 Grand: Totals..4..5 ees 225,467, 75 


3 


14._Railway Bonds guaranteed by Dominion and Provincial Governments, as at 
Dec. 31, 1927. 


Governments. Outstanding, 
Dec. 31, 1927. 
$ 

INew BranswitkKen cen Gerieriss oc-ctee oc oh pet ages Rooks SO cee, GER Et LS CE, a ee 8, 236,977 
Ontarioe nae Motil oo5 st AEE LE SOLER heh Ne Boe Oe ee ey. Sera Coane. 1 ue eee 7,859, 998 
Manito back. hae acadcs tape ak ask o.21t ae Ra Sete cueae: Aue Nodes Mi Sai A ee ee 24,389, 892 
Saskatche wari Wels aoe esc aee v oc us Ae ee MO te en) nr peat oe nN a det ees a a 17, 904,062 
IN Berta sch Rape cee Ona ree Ce Sten iden ate Se og Pe AARC: A eae AOS in, Boe eee 35, 488, 128 
PS Trtis he rola lor ae: oss osc c eye cos ow curs cre es cers en Te acs, SSPE IEE 45,186,000 
Total by Provincial Govermiments...................00 0. ccc ccc cee eee eee 139, 665,057 

Dominion GOvernmente rane. ceo eee OR eee eels act sd meee tanec oe ae ees ..| 440,974, 1882 
Grand DT Ob ale ke oon 2 cas iene cio eee hoe TR HI CO SUAS AA RO a 580,039, 245 


1Does not include $216,207,141 perpetual debenture stock and guaranteed stock of the Grand Trunk 
Railway, on which interest and dividends are guaranteed by the Dominion Government, nor guaranteed 
bonds held by the Government. 

Railway Accidents.—The number of passengers, employees and others killed 
and injured in steam railway accidents is given in summary form from 1914 to 
1927 in Table 15, and in a detailed analysis for 1925 to 1927 in Table 16. Attention 
is directed to the reduction since 1914 in the number killed and to the increase in 
the number injured. It is probable that injuries are much more completely reported 
than in the past, especially in the case of employees, as a result of the recent work- 
men’s compensation legislation of the provinces. 


15.—_Number of Passengers, Employees and others killed and injured on Steam Rail - 
ways, years ended June 30, 1914-1919, and calendar years 1919-1927. 


Nore.—For the years 1888 to 1913, see Canada Year Book, 1922-23, page 635. 


Passengers. Employees. Others. Total. 
Years. 

Killed. |Injured.| Killed. )Injured.} Killed. Injured.| Killed..Injured. 
OAMARU, Seer De oe: Dil 415 224 | 3,161 349 463 600 4,039 
RTM ieee ad Woe os Be Uno A) eae 17 336 TGS I Gs 247 362 879 3,20. 
COU os BUR Cae a ae a emir BE. apa Re eae 20 309 174 | 4,382 274 337 468 4,978 
LOI Aer ok Oe SR Ax sc anke Pah 24 438 209 | 4,596 219 401 452 5, 435 
OS We eae ts cut atscncie eal outtto ames a2 344 ZS rosea 200 393 410 6.089 
TOTO RR: PA ERAT eee PR eee 36 307 174 5, 432 176 412 386 6,151 
TOMO RR Sn. nena acre ie cto ae cies 34 892 197 | 6,349 209 476 440 (irae 
1 GS Pee ane ied. LE ee i eke Bh ce 29 481 LOCA Talo 197 480 393 8, 680 
TOO gL. Meal etme ne” eee sees ert 5 259 156 | 6,588 193 394 354 7,236 
1 oe here nant) SR I Ato heer ok 11 369 122 8,361 208 517 341 9, 247 
[LO ZSE Pe ees attack drain. 8 revue taneavess 15 437 167 | 9,382 165 539 347 10, 358 
LAY OMe Gere PE Roehm, ak ar CAS ee 19 432 127 ie 8862 216 514 362 9, 808 
T9255 Rue eta c roma Sancioteter 5 401 105 8, 256 199 642 309 9, 299 
190B) Sen cou hie ee eee 20 446 127 | 10,622 312 638 ‘459 | 11,706 


dA bine Sepd Oh sortnyds cree vane yb che 14 569 131 | 11,057 257 695 402 } 12,321 
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16.—Number of Persons killed and injured or Steam Railways in the calendar years 
1925-1927. 


(A) IN AccIDENTS RESULTING FROM MOVEMENT or TRAINS, LocomoTIvVEsS oR Cars. 


1925. 1926. 1927. 


Killed. , Injured. | Killed. ; Injured. | Willed. | Injured. 


Items. 


Description of Persons— 


SPORE OLS ee mies loses ies Suc Ey? ve,2 Ee 5 374 20 375 14 438 
TD OOO ieee onthe rear patient ote 5 « 82 2,158 102 2,141 106 1,915 
MRP CRMASRET Suc unre chair c flora Wid eedor Seas 107 131 149 137 138 164 
INOUE CSDASSOLS ste Gi <6 Sissaicue. 0.5) aeiw ake 91 419 153 410 109 392 
Postal clerks, expressmen, etc......... - 13 - 5 1 33 

etalon ee ee eee. 285 3,085 424 3, 068 368 25942 

Description of Accident (Employees and , 

Passengers)— 
Coupling and uncoupling............... 5 167 141 9 139 
SS OL SUGTIS SU Se ce tala bac damresih Ribas oicuens 5 181 25 122 22 251 
PERN N CE ce fechls Gris claytincam so § ee tec oes 12 173 0) 228 14 149 
Par GInOOn of MINS gen to sees te a. fay i 50 2 25 - 33 
Locomotives or cars breaking down... 1 18 - 13 ~ 16 
Falling from train or cars.............. 7 272 25 255 20 295 
AAD SAO MNOTIOM sett Ph rg ck Goa Rous ot508 2 12 376 10 319 9 331 
DSUruGke WY Eas; CLC... 6 vce sch oe co - 42 100 32 86 40 ifeitt 
Overhead obstruction............... k 1 18 2 25 1 18 
KO GMOTECa SOS s fe Mee aracweit ais nec Phid naa: de dace 1 ilsilye 7 1,302 5) $90 

LUTE by carci ial ik meneame te gee Eaten eo 87 2,002 122 25016 12% 25803 


(B) In AccIDEYTS OTHER THAN THOSE RESULTING FROM MOVEMENT or TRAINS, Locowortves or Cars. 


1925. 1926. 1927. 
Description of Persons. ee 
d KiJled. | Injured. | Killed. | Injured. | Killed. | Injured. 

BtsiiOnnaeD races cto sss hielo cre kM cco oe 1 459 1 690 - 697 
SHODIMIED we chia eed. ayes Seep tes Paaese kare fave oc 8 2,344 ) 3,621 8 3,166 
Trainmen and Trackmen:............... 9 2,169 8 2,684 11 3,194 
HEMET IOIMPLOV OCS =. ss. closes Acdvelsas ce hep 5 1126 7 1,486 6 2,085 
ASSON OCIA pets Roe Pes iy ob ae eee - 27 - 71 1 131 
EOL eRe oat A oe rious Se Lee 1 79 10 86 8 106 
AUIS D been oat Se ee oo 24 6, 204 35 8,638 34 9,379 


Section 3.—Origin and Growth of Government-owned 
Railways. 


Canadian Government Railways.—The Intercolonial railway, built as a 
condition of Confederation and completed in 1876, and the Prince Edward Island 
railway, opened in April, 1875, had since their construction been owned and operated 
by the Dominion Government. In 1903 the Dominion Government undertook the 
construction of the eastern division of the National Transcontinental railway from 
Moncton, N.B., to Winnipeg, to be leased to the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway 
Company for a period of 50 years. On the failure of the company to take over the 
operation of the road when completed in 1915, the Government itself undertook 
its operation and was also obliged to lease the Lake Superior branch of the Grand 
Trunk Pacific railway, which, by the above default of the G.T.P. Co., was isolated 
from the main line. A number of eastern branch lines have been acquired in recent 
years, including the New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island railway, which forms 
the mainland connection of the Prince Edward Island car ferry, the International 
railway, the Moncton and Buctouche railway, the Salisbury and Albert railway, 
the St. Martin’s railway, the Elgin and Havelock railway, the York and Carleton 
railway, the Quebec and Saguenay railway, the Caraquet and Gulf Shore railway, 
the Lotbiniére and Mégantic railway and the Cape Breton railway. The Saint 
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John and Quebec railway, in New Brunswick, and the Inverness Railway and Coal 
Company’s lines in Cape Breton, are operated under lease. The Hudson Bay 
railway, which had 332-5 miles of steel rail at the end of 1920, was declared to be 
comprised in the Canadian Government railways, and until 1926 was operated 
to a limited extent by the board of directors of the Canadian National Railways. 
In that year, as a result of the decision to complete the road, it was returned to, the 
Department of Railways and Canals until completed. The eastern terminus was 
transferred from Nelson to Churchill, ties and trestles were renewed along the 
original 332 miles of track, and by April, 1929, the track was extended to Churchill 
though not yet graded or ballasted. To Dec. 31, 1928, total expenditure on the 
railway was $23,817,456 and on terminal work at Churchill $3,541,185, exclusive of the 
expenditures of $6,274,218 on the terminal at Nelson, some of which was salvaged. 

Tables 17 and 18, from the Annual Report of the Department of Railways and 
Canals, show the capital expenditure of the Dominion Government on the Canadian 
Government Railways and their operating finances to Mar. 31,1928. In Table 17 the 
cost of the Quebec Bridge ($21,706,664), also $18,000 of miscellanous expenditure, 
are not included in the total of capital expenditure. In Table 18 they are included. 


17.—Cost of Construction, Operating Expenses and Revenue of Canadian Government 
Railways for the fiscal years 1868-1900, 1901-1928, and before Confederation. 


Nors.—For the years 1868 to 1900, see Canada Year Book, 1916-17, page 437. 


Operating 
Years. Capital Operating surpl 

Expenditure. | Expenses. Revenue. eg sy 
-| deficit (—) . 

; $ $ $ $ 
Before Coutederablonaearie rite acer 13,881,461 - = a 
TSGSA1900 Be Sere eee Serta eee tec reeeaae 114, 091, 210 81,391,472 73,226,382 | — 8,165,000 
JOIN Ae ok Wied. PEG een ee 3,922, 989 5,739,052 5,213,381 | — 525,671 
TG O27 aN. See ae oie ee ee tae See 5,386,611 5,861,099 5,918,990 | + 57,891 
ADO Sr BR eters ys ieee ers ante Pere 3,083, 681 6,474, 134 6,584,599 | + 110,465 
TOGA ies by Baie ce tess ic to Bre eee are ceether ae ctegasafsione 2,619, 060 7,599,959 6,627,256 | — 972,703 
TDOB ee ke wets tre eee Nose: Wr bine Rae erase 6, 125, 482 8,906, 154 7,050,892 | — 1,855,262 
TOOG Sues espe as oer ca nicks ee a rer eee iene 6, 102,566 7,893, 653 7,950,553 | + 56,900 
1907 HOSS he hee ere ee ee 7,174,370 6,328, 746 6,509,186 | + 180,440 
1908 seth cai tee eee Sears ha aeRr anne er b 23, 684, 005 9,595, 295. 9,534,569 | — 60,726 
1909 Sets oe Ee Cetra nicer eran 29,414, 227 9,764, 587 8,894,420 | — 870,167 
TOTO Pee ae Any: kee aie Sete 21,505,976 9,095, 904 9,647,964 | + 552,060 
TOTES oY | EE ONE SR are rete ee 24,532,466 10, 037,879 10,249,394 | + 211,515 
TOTQ AT: Gaia h eo, koe nee abel dathen 23, 108, 806 11, 074, 853 11,034,166 | — 40,687 
Ke ae tech aan alton ania has ra che 17,375,968 | 12,499,926 | 12,442,203 | — 57,798 
TORU Ree AER: Pepe Rae Oe Oxy ot PEER AA UN ORR ole: 21,628,095 13, 559, 225 13,394,317 | — 164,908 
TTT Rec ead eben Mut iee PELL EAE khes Gehl! 22,115,664 | 12,474,454 | 12,149,357 | — 325/097 
LOUG Ie perches th teen tater tae ce ee 21,153, 255 19, 407,380 18,427,909 | — 979,471 
1 £6 Wy Aone RN ee I ecu len ea ih al yh 12,003, 650 25,795, 907 23,534,759 | — 2,256,148 
NBs e ad AN Ch MMR AED MM BAER os PR Ae 3B tes cicleke 34, 699,417 33, 400, 460 27,240,957 | — 6,159,503 
TO LO ee re ae Ae Oe ee reece eee 40,193, 181 43 , 889, 626 38,013,726 |. — 5,875,900 
1TOQ0 AS eee he ONS eat ae ener ee 11,593, 148 48,194,710 41,402,061 | — 6,792,649 
A AL Geen Ae Saat ea eae ais ues eee | Win es er a yi Sb 5, 096, 535 43,770,971 36,814,350 | — 6,956,621 
[OOD hi ied ey ret Me ee, Ae 4,553, 638 6,326, 800 2 — 6.326, 801 
ODS ee ees Ce cree) Sher tira fee eee cote ay ae Cr. 1,052, 293 5, 695, 669 2 — 5.695.669 
LOD TE 88 AE Se CMR TNS ete a, en 315,944 = 2 aks 2 th 
1925 Sod ce Rube eps divs ae center asa eum te tok Cr. 37,499 - fe = 

10h ey Menten: cramps Purdlad: Behe eet Cr. 40,580 20, 5878 a desea 6g 
7 Seat NEST MR LES BIE 2,828, 344 13,8328 kega aate A <5 
TODREE We. PE RS RU SELB Brae ntent at 3,626, 946 - - past 
MOtal os cs ca sd oon ee aa eee 480,686,221!) 444,812,335 | 391,866,392 | —52,945,943 


iLess $40,000 received from Saint John city for the Carleton Branch railway =$480,646,221. 


2Revenue applied against operating expenses. 
3{}xpenditure on Port Nelson terminals. 
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18.—Capital Expenditure on Government Railways to Mar. 31, 1928. 


Railways. Exxpenditures. 
Canadian Government Railways— $ 
Intercolonial Railway System— 

Mery SC ELS COSMO TOT LOVELY. a8 a fe s aches gistorche clea afd ohtahel, clctes GOR utas cL len ee ee als 35 819, 000 
er ncerolonmiaul wave eee ae rae rn he nthe, Amite) tbe e paegennne BL 3,860, 679 
IDE rcerg rc Oleic Rc hM yew gy hee ee Re CA Se Ra ed BeBe Ck) tee eet 1,464,000 
HORS te EN MU XCCHAION TCA Wayic tee husancte easel id oh a idisaiy cna us siche das doen we eas 1,324,043 
Mion iE Nang europa ARAL LW arc eete male eC eit cok oc ceed toe ie yee ees 333, 943 
LOL G And ONOWs Eso We Rall Way casual anies dle dlumes ch cee Leone 1,949, 063 
mueLeGloniaiahvaivucy.< fete ban ane: Woe th ie ist ot tS og OE OR ie 136, 826, 448 
ota kntercolomaihallway- syste. 7h. beens seed cc eae cals ta bei bade. 146,577,176 
New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island fe pine Shh or UB Sot ak Oe SAM Ae RAM AAAI IR l 925, 267 
MNCOMCWATKELSIEUG: altaya cms © Wal thal ci ierree Serie! Ul PD yea a 13, 276, 674 
Interiamonaleil waycOn New iorunswiCk./0s doce at. aces ni site Sty ode Oo ewe deme 2,963 , 022 
INS ISMAIL rANSCONLIMCNCAM MalLWAY ete cas naw Peek eteR meine ean willed alec erel ie 169,303, 830 
PA aioe CESECLOUGCHE EVAUIWAY A 5-4-5. ccbo ysliyauci Poti en es Bee ovo eee stee Kichsetaie «ead 293 , 067 
IS EUMEe eT D NBLLWAY scr. wc se Cae ated Maen ee ene ae cee ens 437,648 
CRN aia eRe niet UWE tas Shcycsdeicke atsstus a hn has Cok ee ee ae gran Mayes By be woo Soo a 302, 046 
Elgin and Havelock EURTLWALY ray O03 «ors ts ae te ee a Die SMe 135,029 
i TIGANEL MEAT LOGON ME UMLWEY fees lis ah. Wl nei) Rae ae Ree et eh 59,749 
MEME GR OMAN CATT AY y FUL WELY siarere yates Renee ohn Seen etcetera yas Tee eee teeatels Ue Ne! 
Warne vauc Gur SHOTS RAL Way esti centent ceed: eee een ecto e eee 711, 767 
aeoLpimioncvanduvteoantic Hailwiayeuswe terns. eee cree IRE ROL Pays as Pulhd) csieares’ 360, 008 
apororolongr ww vee CUCISLON ap mm cnet ete keene Ren tee Mob eal 107, 647 
EETSON Ayal LW AV to cA cine Ae ce ue nee kar Ri an wath hee We ORS xe ADD Eee eet 19,970,117 
(Genadian Government Rollways (rollin stOeks) 2a. 1 seit cp cept ee oo vce ou Me ots sleseons. a: 35, 906, 042 

Canadian Government Railways (miscellaneous) 345 
BpMaTCE tae DO ree ese Pemee ees ey herds TofS SLIME 5 PRE or SEM SE She ENG cal seve de « 2A OF 664 
A ales SURI MEE peeing Ging SARRG. Se as AE ae I ya IS Ee EL gs PIs aU 3,862 
Total Canadian Government EL WVAVSIee et ae. tae tee er we, 420,812,873 

Other Railways and Miscellaneous— 

Manan NOLLMernelial Wave yeti er awe s Sones sk SG Led Speer agate ates 10, 000, 000 
PRM LIC rAL CLO PSV TERAL LOVELY Ok Meio ea it ely Ren, Meet ear kt. SR ae, Sieh ce Nes neal ae 660, 683 
EOP an An dN Ont MA HOGI Cann Aw hN anh niin eh ew ee 70D sNa tl ei ag eS 2 NA 88,363 
INGO COLAC ALL WAS mee Et et en mee ie eRe citer oe eA eee katie ee iam de 208,510 
WorlecONUO Lane LU Leal WAV. abst iee Ae eI ee Cte Ete AE LEER ee ag olay 48,410 
CCRACI AME ACT U RET VAU Ne ett a eR Ee Seine aie AS pb oe tet 62,791,435 
Hudson Bay Railway—Nelson and Churchill terminals..................00cccceeeeees 7, 1387, 749 
Vukouelerritory, Works, sulkime-1eslin Rarlway ety sod « sss cuss cece cc bbe sacee cha fe os 283 ,324 
INS R BEL RENIN TETRA AL checeas, sistas ot» Sigregaetttemabreweie oy 2 loncne nie ties PS Ocean oe a SN eri en 250, 000 
Govemors Generans.G ast cipe iis ote ase IAN Le LS ITE SE TI wo WSR UY Se a cheaadinde’« 71, 539 
MEGOMANEOUSOXVODCILULE Lr a. mate me Rees ree ae rane eB is: cht e atcnssitc eros asotale-s.« 18,000 
Grand Total Capital Expenditure...........00.00. 0.0. c cece cc cece eee 502,370,886 


The Consolidation and Organization of the Canadian National System!. 
—In pursuance of an Act of 1917 (7-8 Geo. V, c. 24), the Government acquired the 
capital stock of the Canadian Northern Railways, with a mileage of 9,566-5. The 
insolvency of the Grand Trunk Pacific led to the appointment of the Minister of 
Railways as receiver on Mar. 9, 1919, and in October, 1920, the road was transferred 
to the Canadian National Railways. The Grand Trunk railway was acquired under 
c. 13 of the 2nd session of 1919, which provided for arbitration as to the considera- 
tions to be given to its shareholders. This arbitration finally disposed of, steps 
were taken to consolidate the various railways under Government operation and 
control. In October, 1922, the Grand Trunk board and the Canadian Northern 

‘board gave place to a single Canadian National board, to which the former Canadian 
Government railways were turned over for management and operation. The unifi- 
cation of the Grand Trunk and Canadian National railways was provided for by 
Order in Council of Jan. 30, 1923, which also brought into effect the Act to incor- 


1for further details on the acquisition of the Canadian Northern, Grand Trunk Pacific and Grand 
Trunk Railways by the Dominion Government, see pp. 602-603 of the 1926 Year Book. 
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porate the Canadian National Railway Company and respecting Canadian National 
railways (c. 13, 1919). This was followed, on Feb. 5, 1923, by an Order in Council 
establishing the head office of the Canadian National railways at Montreal, Que. 


Operation of the Canadian National Railways.—The Canadian National 
system steam mileage at Dec. 31, 1927, was 22,199-03. Including the Central 
Vermont, 433-34, and the Thousand Islands railway, 4-6, controlled by constituent 
companies but separately operated, the total steam mileage was 22,636-97. Includ- 
ing 190-49 miles of electric lines, the grand total was 22,827 -46. 


The Maritime Freight Rates Act (17 Geo. V, c. 44), effective July 1, 1927, 
ordered that the accounts of the Canadian National lines east of Lévis and Diamond 
Junction, Quebec, be kept separate from those of the remainder of the Canadian 
National system. ‘These lines were designated as the Eastern Lines of the Canadian 
National Railway, and the territory, which included Prince Edward Island, Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick and a part of Quebec, as the “‘select territory’’. The Act 
also ordered that local and westbound freight rates on the Eastern Lines and freight 
rates on all eastbound traffic originating on these lines be reduced by 20 p.c. The 
reductions applied only to rates on the Eastern Lines and not to railways beyond 
the “select territory’. Other railways operating in the ‘‘select territory’? were 
allowed to make similar reductions in their freight rates in that territory and to 
bill on the Board of Railway Commissioners of Canada for the difference in freight 
receipts due to such reductions. The railways making such reductions included 
these bills with their revenues and consequently their revenues were not reduced by 
the change in the rates, but the Eastern Lines included as freight revenue only the 
amounts of the freight bills. The Act provides that any deficit from the operation 
of these lines shall be met by a separate appropriation by the Dominion Govern- 
ment. For the six months, July-December, 1927, the Eastern Lines report a loss 
in revenues due to these reductions in rates of $931,810 and the deficit was therefore 
increased by that amount. The total paid to privately owned railways under the 
Act was $421,655 for the six months. ‘The four operating regions of the Canadian 
National Railway system were somewhat altered in consequence of the Maritime 
Freight Rates Act and are now divided as follows:—the Eastern Lines, including far 
the greater part of the former Atlantic region and the lines west to Lévis and Dia- 
mond Junction; the Central region, from Lévis and Diamond Junction west to Port 
Arthur and Armstrong, including the line in the United States to Portland, Maine, 
a total of 6,919-61 miles; the Western region, including all lines west of Port Arthur 
and Armstrong, with the Duluth, Winnipeg and Pacific, a total of 10,232-83 miles; 
and the Grand Trunk Western, the lines in the States of Michigan, Indiana and 
Illinois, 841-81 miles. 


The Quebec bridge across the St. Lawrence above Quebec city, with a main 
span of 1,800 ft., the longest in the world, and carrying a double track railway and 
accommodation for pedestrian traffic, forms a connecting link in the Canadian 
National Railway system and is operated as a part of it. 


Table 19 shows some of the more important train traffic statistics of Canadian 
National railway operation for the years 1926 and 1927 (excluding the Eastern 
lines and the Central Vermont railway included in the similar table on pp. 663-4 of 
the 1927-28 Year Book). 
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19.—Canadian National Railways (Canadian and U.S. Lines) Train Traffic Statistics 
for the calendar years 1926 and 1927.2 


Items. 19261, 19271, 
Train Mileage— 
Repu MT MUMSO NG eT ees EVE G6 ied a ce cae Sc ks weg s cone oanarer 21,502,914 22,389, 609 
RST ULAR Reh as ct ae tether ai bite aes ee hd sad ie ea 30, 800, 219 31,744, 709 
EES C aD ALALS SERVE Sct IPTEN. PNA 5 Sal gee ERA DNS Gist SES Pee Alsinisis. aieS kcacew CRC Baa 3,025,934 3, 169, 220 
SBE OUDI HTN, 6g Aa IRE eco th Oh carer als Aa ahah ian a lel 9 dace 37,448 36,527 
CUNT PCR DIS EUR ASS f  REPA-e PaERS S Coe br eas eee erie Oe ene aa eee eee 986, 860 984,107 
UGCA er AINMMITIO Ss Aten hee 5. ora adh aes Phe kalo eee dies 3 56, 353,375 58,324,172 
Car Mileage— 
Passenger— 
Couches, parlour; sleeping and dining cars). 00.0.0 6s paces couse tas se. 107,389, 438 113, 424, 225 
BRP EAOC? Lal ACXPEOSS | OUCS aamce etches mie. fotos els wte elle sites detour es 53, 934, 277 56, 368, 754 
Peloraeassenperslrsin! Car Milessscccin a. chic Sut elute ne. 161,323,715] 169,792,979 
Freight— 
osdonsmotebGrcardallosy ate. peel sac castes ee ce uaatn hs Se acne ee 828,170,775 841, 806, 702 
AD USP OVe nb CAPMIMMOS Sas sharia aia c PACA ii Sait Sys oni Oy A chaaeeibeaien ics 427,063,095 437,791,135 
EH OOSEM CS ec TET Oe CIES do are oe Se CO rE eee oe 32,739, 680 34,157, 647 
shotalhretono train Gan Witlese. 2. te ole acre eke ee Cot ee eo 1, 287,973,550} 1,313, 755,484 
Passenger Traffic— 
ipasscupers Carries (Caring revenue ie uae. ace eerie oa ce ne Tee en aaa 19, 892, 898 18, 843, 962 
Passengers carried (earning revenue) one mile..................0000ee eee ee 1,326, 251,169} 1,374, 893,080 
Passcnoertrainaimiles per mileyob road... wesw. cnn <0.4) ote wanes aete. co 1,096 iiss 
AVverave pusseneer seuIney — MNOS ya. eae a eke Lee ae cee Ole dee SS 66-67 72-96 
Average amount received per passenger.............0.0ceee eee eeeeeeceees $ 1-788 1-915 
Average amount received per passenger Mile................... 000 cess $ 0-0268 0-0262 
Average number of passengers per train mile..................0c0eeeeeeeee 57-62 57-41 
Average number of passengers per car Mile............... 000 cece cece eens 13-09 12-91 
Revenue from passengers per passenger car Mile..................0..0005- $ 0-3510 0-3387 
Total passenger train earnings per train mile.....................0000000. £ 2-36 Dron 
Tota passenger revenue per mle’ol road... . ss... 500.20 vee Secs ees eee. $ 2, 648-65 2, 689-20 
Freight Traffic— 
Monsionrevenuoe irevent Carrieda: Peete ee a cee mlowien Sakina Nee pes Col eeate. 59,240,518 60,531,058 
Tons ofrevenue treight carried One Mile... s6 7 ie. okie wide ie els s cleve oc see elens 18, 430, 954, 016|18, 587, 960,341 
Tons of non-revenue freight carried one mile.... ............000 ccs eee 2,060, 822,644) 2,328, 254,535 
Total tons (all classes) freight carried one mile......................0000- 20,491, 776, 660/20, 916, 214,876 
Tons of revenue freight carried one mile per mile of road.. i Riccar tarre 894,674 895,735 
Total tons (all classes) freight carried one mile per mile otroad ).k Aor. 995,145 1,008, 548 
Average number of tons revenue freight per train mile....,............... 551-09 538-39 
Average number of tons (all classes) ‘freight per train mile................. 612-98 606-19 
Averags number of tons (all classes) freight per loaded car mile........... 24-66 24-74 
AVeraponamlravenve ireight—Milos:s. sce. ces 6 och sislaleresisive:a\a}siace a's Sadie s 311-12 307-08 
reven, rovonie per loaded car mile). 5. tre Scena mee ie) ovals wste.08 $ 0-23167 0-23001 
roma t re venueper UraAMMlle ics oh see. Lee eeloeie eh toa eto a aie odes S $ 5-7 5-64 
ireiott revenviemer mile OL TOAde sa: 2.2 gees tera ds cite wee ei Alaris vie were as $ 9350-24 9,435-74 
Hiroto One DOr LON acre wate hs ces Loe cee te eee $ 3-23744 3-19739 
rere nT Tavenueiper tOnIMNi lowes Meee ak eis aa kiss Ws Me meets Rd ade ec $ 0-01041 0-01041 


1A djusted to exclude Eastern lines, Central Verm ont railway and electric lines. 

2For detailed statistics of the operation and finances of the Canadian National Railways during 1927 
see the annual report of the Department of Railways and Canals for the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1928, 
and Steam Railway Statistics, 1927, published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, also the annual 
report of the railways. 

3Work service excluded. 

Operating Finances of the Canadian National Railways.—In Table 20 
“Canadian Lines” include those of the Canadian Northern system, the Grand 
Trunk railway of Canada, the Grand Trunk Pacific and the Canadian Govern- 
ment railways, and the Hudson Bay railway for 1920 to 1925, but not for 1926 or 
1927. The “United States Lines’ include those lines known as the New England 
line, the Grand Trunk Western, and the Duluth, Winnipeg and Pacific. The Hudson 
Bay railway was returned to the Government while under construction, and appro- 
priations, etc., for it were not included with the 1926 data. The Maritime Freight 
Rates Act mentioned above necessitated the segregation of the Eastern lines for the 


last six months of 1927. 
71120—42 
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Gross revenues, operating expenses and net revenues shown in this table include 
only those from steam railway operations, but the deficits are for the entire system, 
including the operating results of the Niagara, St. Catharines and Toronto railway 
(electric) and other railways operated separately, hotels, commercial telegraphs, 
coastal steamships and all other outside operations. 

This table shows the continued betterment in the operation from 1923 to 1926, 
when the deficit was reduced from $51,697,675 to $29,701,445. The 1927 operations 
did not show the same progress, the deficit increasing to $37,637,722 despite an 
increase of $2,516,468 in gross revenues over 1926. There has been only one year, 
1926, in which the system has been able to meet all obligations other than the 
interest due to the Dominion Government on advances.’ The Central Vermont, 
which was previously included in this table, suffered severe damages from floods 
during the spring of 1927 and was forced into receivership on Dec. 13, consequently 
its accounts were not included with those of the Canadian National system. For 
1927 the Central Vermont showed a deficit of $1,326,017 and the debit balance in 
the profit and loss account amounted to $6,810,768. 
20.—Gross Revenues, Operating Expenses, Net Revenues, Interest on Funded Debt 


and Annual Deficit of the Canadian National Railways for the calendar years 
1923-1927. 


Items. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926.1 1927.1 
; ‘ $ $ $ $ $ 
Gross Railway Operating Revenues— 
@anadian Linesaa see tere meee 214,787,207) 201,224,493] 208,218,921) 225,547,852) 215,432,357 
Wnited Statestuness. wa. cs ose ls aac. 38,348,281) 34,363,689] 36,752,282) 40,639,974) 41,143,367 
Hl BC On e2 Hs foe IO Oat ah AD) pe 253,135,488] 235,588,182) 244,971,203) 266,187,826) 256,575, 724 
Hasterns Wines! (Gunronthis) rece cke ws. seal ene wee ob tht eee, Aca arn |Pyauet ina? ORE eer ene eee 12,128,570 
dl Wey ee Poko om ca 2 a0) GAM MB atts a 253,135,488] 235,588,182) 244,971,203] 266,187,826] 268, 704,294 
Railway Operating Expenses— 
Canadian Lines sae sae ey pe ae 202,936,659} 189,460,404] 184,373,201] 190,173,271) 183,932,853 
Wnitedistateswuinest.. nan see a eek 29,768,180} 28,883,527] 28,333,587) 29,531,362) 30,528,894 
ANfeh a Es3 FTI Genres AME eaten 232,704,839] 218,343,931] 212,706, 788| 219,704,633] 214,461, 747 
Hastern Wines? (6 iiconths) sah ots. bs eater ene eases teh ia tees Oke pace bl CR ev vce | ee 14, 713, 852 
Totals Ghee) Ee PA boo Sieoe 232,704,839] 218,343,931] 212,706,788] 219,704,633) 229,175,599 
Net Operating Revenues— 
Canadian: Wines Male «pee ee age ee 11,850,548} 11,764,089) 23,845,720] 35,374,581} 31,499,504 
United States: binesara a eee 8,580, 101 5,480, 162 8,418,695} - 11,108,612} 10,614,472 
Lotalist..,. 90 eee eee ee ~ 20,430, 649 17, 244,251| 32,264,415} 46,483,193) 42,113,976 
Eastern: Lines (6months\ys | A ea Oe ee i Reelean Sheet) ti et Poe areca 2,585, 282 
A BON Has = Res Rae ee eae te Me 20,430,649} 17,244,251] 32,264,415] 46,483,193) 39,528,694 
Interest— 


Canadian National—On Funded Debt..| .65,199,324| 69,632,747| 71,888,617) 71,287,687} 72,638,923 
Eastern Lines—On Funded Debt (6 


months)... ee 0 SUS EE Pine CAL AR EE AO RA 2 MEP ee eee 392,407 
(LOCA BLE a eater ten 65,199,324] 69,632,747) 71,888,617) 71,287,687) 73,031,330 

Deficit— 
Canadian National.................... 51,697,675| 54,860,419} 41,444,764) 29,701,445] 34,373,027 
womasternt Lines (6 months) £5 si uacunds hatte. oh deel vod ac ele ce ee ee ieee eee 3,264,6952 
‘Dotala;ts creda, eaves | 51,697,675| 54,860,419] 41,444,764) 29,701,445) 37,637,7222 


1 {{xclusive of Hudson. Bay railway which was included in previous years. 

2 Includes a loss in revenues of $931,810 from reduction in rates ordered by the Maritime Freight Rates 
Act; other railways were reimbursed by the Government for such losses and included these payments with 
their revenues. 

’Preliminary figures for 1928 indicate that the 1926 record has been repeated, 
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The Debt and Interest Charges of the Canadian National Railways.— 
To define clearly what is included under debt due to the Dominion Government in 
Table 21, the appropriations for the Canadian Government railways have been 
separated from the loans and advances to the remainder of the system. The capital 
liability to the Dominion Government includes the investments in the Quebec bridge 
and in the road and equipment of the Canadian Government railways constructed 
and purchased by the Government (Port Nelson terminals not included and Hudson 
Bay railway appropriations deducted for 1926), and the operating deficits of these 
railways for 1921-1925 inclusive but not for previous years, also working capital. 
The deficits of the Canadian Government railways for 1919 and 1920, amounting 
to°$16,911,366, are included in the deficits shown in Table 22, but are not included 
in Table 21, as they were paid out of the consolidated revenue of Canada. No 
interest has been charged on appropriations for the Canadian Government railways 
for any year. Table 21 also includes all loans and advances by the Government to 
the Canadian National system on notes, bonds and receiver certificates, with accrued 
simple interest ranging from 33 p.c. to 6 p.c. These advances have been used to pay 
operating deficits, interest due to the public, also for construction of new lines, 
equipment, etc., as shown in Table 22. 


In computing the public debt of Canada the Finance Department considers 
these railway appropriations and advances in the same way as investments in 
canals, public works, etc., 7.e., as “non-active assets’, and as such does not subtract 
them from the gross debt in computing the net debt; similarly, no interest is charged 
by the Finance Department on the railway advances, although the railways debit 
their accounts with the accrued interest. 


The debt due to the public includes debenture stock maturing and perpetual, 
and bonds and mortgages of the constituent railways, but does not include the 
capital stock of the Grand Trunk railway held by the Government, nor the cost of 
acquiring the same. Likewise it does not include the capital stock of the Canadian 
Northern system. The stock of the Grand Trunk Pacific is all held by the Canadian 
National system and is therefore not included either. 


The figures in Tables 21 and 22 do not include any Central Vermont data. 
Loans and advances received by the Canadian National railways from the Domin- 
ion Government and advanced by the Canadian National to the Central Vermont 
are shown as charges against the Canadian National railways. 


The total debt at the end of 1927 was $981,381,736 to the public and $1,258 ,096,- 
742 to the Government. In addition to the actual loans and advances by the 
Government amounting to $595,538,350, this sum of $1,258,096,742 includes not 
only the unpaid interest of $226,142,005 already referred to, but $436,416,387 spent 
on the construction and purchase of lines forming the original Canadian Govern- 
ment railways. As the book value of these properties is included on the asset side 
of the balance sheet, the cost of these roads to the Dominion is included in the 
liabilities of the system as an offset. The construction or purchase of these roads 
was financed by the Dominion from the Consolidated Revenue Fund, and while for 
book-keeping purposes their cost is set up as a system liability, they are not a debt 
and carry no interest obligation. 

The aggregate increase in the principal of the debt during the nine years as 
shown in Table 21 was $858,273,233, of which $208,417,770 was an increase in debt 

71120—42} 
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due to the public and $649,854,463 in that due to the Government. In Table 22 
is presented an analysis of this total increase in capital liability. For the purposes 
of this table the deficits of the Canadian Government railways in 1919 and 1920, 
amounting to $16,911,366, are included, making the total increase $878,640,132 in 
nine years. :Of this total increase in debt, interest accounts for $419,471,048, 
operating deficits for $69,534,566, while $399,635,518 was new capital expenditure 
on construction, equipment, etc. 


21.—Debt and Interest Charges of Canadian National Railways (including approp- 
riations for Canadian Government Railways), 1919-1927. 


PRINCIPAL.! 


Amount Outstanding Dec. 31. 


Due to Dominion Government. 


Calendar Te Total 
Years. Appropria- Loans and Due to Increase 
tions for Advances Public. Total. during 
Can. Govt. |with Accrued Total. year. 
Railways. Interest. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
1919 Biv eae 407, 254, 699 274,969, 881 682, 224, 580 801,131,444] 1,483,356,024| 102,149,779 
1920 Seth epee 411,704,909 396, 744, 482 808, 449,391 820,550,681) 1,629,000,072| 145,644,048 
[OD TSN Fae 416,295,596] 514,796,282 931,091,878} 830,829,449] 1, 761,921,327] 132,921,255 
OZ AE ae alae. 415,118,319 601,627,683) 1,016,746, 002 804,503,144] 1,821,249,146] 59,327,819 
1 ti NS el pes 447,643 ,5262 666,539,750] 1,114, 183,276 823,099,056} 1,937, 282,332| 116,033,186 
[O24 is ee LI 451,712,485 690,555,950} 1,142, 268, 435 913,913,083] 2,056, 181,518} 118, 899, 186 
O25 EAN Ne ae ice 453, 935,303 734,547,038} 1,188,482, 341 931,329,303} 2,119,811,644] 63,630,126 
TOZG Eis cue Rereeee s 437,412,0323 788, 251, 724| 1,225,663, 756 925,480, 244] 2,151,144,000| 31,332,356 
1 G2 Faget Sh oe 436,416,387) | 821,680,355) 1, 258,096, 742 981,381,736) 2,239,478,478| 88,334,478 
INTEREST. 


Accrued During Year. 


Increase During Year. 


Calendar Years. 


Due to 


Due to 


a Due to Dae Due to 
Dominion Poe Total. Dominion ‘ 
Cae. Public. Govt: Public. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
hon RC Pe Motch nS cc ee ee 9,596,581] 28,599,687} 38,196, 268 3,517, 851 669, 715 
1 ODOR eae peaks ee er eee 14,346,832] 31,055,318} 45,402,150 4,750, 251 2,455, 631 
ODT atin ie ar te one 20,966,782] 34,476,014} 55,442,796 6,619, 950 3,420, 696 
19223) SRO Sai Ed 2. kd ee 24,912,876) 34,652,324] 59,565,200 3,946, 094 176,310 
1923 ada Aes to eee 30,157,944! 35,041,380] 65,199,324 5, 245, 068 389, 056 
1O24- Eek ey ey Saey | Eee ae 31,271,043] 38,361,704} 69,632,747 1,113,099 3,320,324 
TOO Fee eo UR A SIRE re baw oe we AD 31,450,382} 40,438,235} 71,888,617 179,339 2,076, 531 
1926. - PRED fat Eee eee 32,090,454} 39,197,233) 71,287,687 640,072} —1,241,0024 
LOOT RSS Ta ER NEE ie ea 32,190,649 72,638, 923 100, 195 378, 243 


40, 448, 274 


Total. 


$ 


4,187,566 

7, 205, 882 

10, 040, 646 
4,122, 404 

5, 634, 124 

4,433, 423 

2,255,870 

—600, 930 

478, 438 


1 Includes debenture stock of Canadian Northern System, Grand Trunk and Grand Trunk Pacific and 
cost of constructing Canadian Government railways, but excludes capital stock, which on Dec. 31, 1927, 
amounted to $270,220,749, of which $265,628,339 was owned by the Dominion Government and $4,594,410 


was held by others. 


2 Includes operating deficits 1921-1922-1923 and working capital of Canadian Government railways. 

3 Reduced on account of the Hudson Bay railway being returned to Canadian Government while under 
construction, and by repayments to Dominion Government, account of Canadian Government railways. 

4 Interest on 4 p.c. Grand Trunk Pacific debentures reduced by $1,046,378, under agreement with bond- 


holders. 
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22.—Analysis of the Increase in the Debt of the Canadian National Railways, calendar 
years, 1919-1927. 


Debt Increase applied to 


Interest Deficits Increase 
accrued including in Interest Ganttal 
Calendar Years. during accrued Principal | not paid by | Operating E ied ii 
year. interest. of Debt. operating | Deficits. ee 4 
revenue. ore 
$ ew) $ $ $ $ 

LQIDR eee te ee see tes 38,196,268) 55,358,075) 102,149,779] 38,196,268] 17,161,807 - 

Deficit oC, GeRa: ; - - 7,183, 296 - - |; - 
- — | 109, 283,075 - -— | 53,925,000 

[G20 cere eee eee es cee 45,402,150] 80,478,828) 145,644,048] 45,402,150] 35,076,678 - 

Deficit of C.G.R.. ; - - 9,778,070 - - = 
- — | 155,422,118 - — | 74,943,290 
LO ee ie rit: eR. ne 55,442,796} 69,866,589] 132,921,255) 55,442,796} 14,423,793) 63,054,666 
LOZ ae. Be Be Boye 59,565,200) 57,960,097) 59,327,819) 57,960,097 - 1,367,722 
L923 Re Amys trae ae cee: 65,199,324] 51,697,675] 116,033,186} 51,697,675 — | 64,335,511 
ear ee ees vc Foe fe oll a, 2 69,632,747] 54,869,419] 118,899,186} 54,860,419 - 64, 038, 767 
LMA Es See ag Nee oe Nee 71,888,617} 41,444,764} 63,630,126} 41,444,764 - 22,185,362 
G2 Gree reps: 5 oe cde eke) Maoh, abe 71,287,687] 29,701,445) 31,332,3562| 29,701,445 - 1,630,911 
UME SATC 1 ES SUE SNe alee ee 72, 638, 923 34,373,027] 88,334,478] 34,373,027 = 53,961,451 

Total (without Eastern 

| le VON De ae ea aia’: 549, 253, 712| 475,740,919] 875,183,599) 409,078,641) 66,662,278] 399, 442, 680 
1927. Eastern Lines......... 392,407} 3,264,695)  3,457,5333 392,407]  2,872,2883 192, 838 
Totals.......... 549,646,119] 479,005,614) 878,641,1323| 409,471,048} 69,534, 5663} 399,635,518 


1 Includes cost of new lines and equipment (other than ronoale) , additions and betterments, discounts 
on bonds issued, investments in miscellaneous properties, working capital, etc. 


2 Allowance is made for deductions of $14,944,870 capital expenditure on the Hudson Bay railway re- 
transferred to the Government of Canada during construction, $301,019 deficits of the same railway and 
repayments by Canadian Government railways to the Dominion Government, also addition for improve- 
ments and betterments, etc., making a net deduction of $16,523,270. 


3 Includes a loss in revenues of $931,810 from reductions ordered by the Maritime Freight Rates Act. , 


PART III.—ELECTRIC RAILWAYS. 


The cheap and reasonably rapid conveyance of human beings is a necessity 
of modern urban life and is supplied throughout Canada by the electric street 
railway, generally operated by the development of the water-powers which are so 
important a feature of Canadian economic life. 


Historical.—Replacing the horse car systems, used in Montreal and Toronto 
as early as 1861, electric street railways were first seen in operation in Canada in 
1885, when a successful experimental railway was constructed and operated at the 
Toronto Exhibition grounds. Before many years their safety and convenience 
resulted in the discarding of the older system. An electric system 7 miles in length 
was opened at St. Catharines in 1887, using the double overhead trolley. This was | 
followed by the completion of the Ottawa Electric railway in 1891, and the electri- 
fication of the Montreal and Toronto systems in 1892. The street railways of other 
eastern cities were generally electrified during the 1890’s, while in the newer western 
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cities electricity was used from the commencement. In the cities of the East electric 
street railways are generally operated by private companies under franchises from 
the city, while in a considerable number of cities of Ontario and the West the street 
railways are owned and operated by the city, a fact which is indicated in Table 26. 
In 1921, on the expiry of the 30-year franchise of the Toronto Street Railway Co., 
the railway in this second largest city of Canada was taken over by the city and is 
now being operated by a transportation commission. 


Where possible, water-power with turbine engines is used for generating pur- 
poses. Where this is not available steam power is necessary, and although this is 
a more expensive method, modern devices have greatly reduced the cost per h.p. 
Many difficulties are met in operating the cars during the winter season, owing to 
snow, ice and sleet. These, however, have been overcome by the use of sweepers, 
scrapers and ploughs. The single overhead trolley system has been found the 
most suitable and is in general use. 


In addition to the street railways there is quite a large mileage of electric 
suburban or inter-urban lines, especially in the Toronto, Niagara and lake Erie 
district, where considerable freight traffic is carried, and on the Pacific coast, where 
the British Columbia Electric Railway operates several hundred freight cars. 


Development of Electric Railway Traffic.—Figures for the year 1893 show 
that 30 companies, with a paid-up capital of about $9,000,000, operated 256 miles of 
railway. By 1897, 35 companies made returns showing 583 miles of track, 1,156 
cars, 26,431,017 miles run, 83,811,306 passengers carried and capital of $18,727,355. 
In 1904, 46 companies showed 766 miles of track, 2,384 cars, 42,066,124 miles run, 
181,689,998 passengers and capital of $30,314,730. The statistics for 1927 show 
that during that year 62 companies with a capital of $222,552,717, had 2,500 miles 
computed as single track, 5,666 cars, locomotives, etc., 131,583,717 miles run, and 
781,398,194 fare passengers. The number of employees in the service of electric 
railways on Dec. 31, 1927, was 18,090, as compared with 16,961 in 1926. Total 
salaries and wages for the year 1927 were $25,891,020, as against $24,686,549 in 
1926. 


Statistics of Electric Railways.—Summary statistics of the operation of 
electric railways in Canada from 1901 to 1927 inclusive are given by. years in Table 
23. It may be noted in this table that the carriage of freight reached its maximum 
in 1926, with 3,493,457 tons, while the number of fare passengers carried in 1927 
was less by over 23,000,000 than the maximum in 1920. This situation 
may be more or less directly traced to the growth in the number and use of private 
motor cars and motor buses, particularly in urban municipalities. In Table 24 
statistics of mileage and equipment are given for the last four calendar years, and 
annual statistics of the capital liability of electric railways are furnished from 1908 
in Table 25. Detailed figures of the miles operated, the capital liability, the earn- 
ings, operating expenses, employees and salaries and wages, are given for 1927 in 
Table 26, while Table 27 shows by years from 1894 to 1927 the number of passen- 
gers, employees and others killed and injured on electric railways in Canada. 


¢ 
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23.—Summary of Statistics of Electric Railway Operation, years ended June 30, 
1901-1919, and calendar years 1919-1927. 


Total 
Car 
Mileage. 


Passengers. 


Freight. 


Gross 
Earnings. 


Operating 
Expenses. 


Single 

Track 

Years. | Mileage 

in 

Operation. 

Miles 
TDA Bae 552-91 
1002s waa! 557-59 
TOOB ER ean 759 -36 
LOD etre eure 766-50 
WS ee 793-12 
TQ06t a ase: 813-74 
TOOT casas 814-52 
LOO8e 2. 992-03 
IS00e cs 988-97 
OU Sect ee 1, 047-07 
19i aay se 1, 223-73 
1902 enews 1,308-17 
LORS Bee Vee 1, 356-63 
TOT dee te 1,560-82 
VOLO RY caek 1,590-29 
TOG Seok. +. 1,673-77 
US aere ee oe 1,748 -54 
LOIS. ee 1,616-36! 
ISTO ee 1,696-52 
19192...... 1, 686-78 
OO Ee Ee, a 1,698-76 
T9212) nes. 1, 687-37 
19222 aire. 1,724-60 
L234 ee 1, 736-31 
5 A Meare Sa 1,736-77 
19252... 2... EAH (CGY 
19262. ....: 1, 684-18 
OD (ac 1, 652-15 


1 Not including Montreal fats and several other units. 


31,750, 754 
35,833,841 
38,028,529 
42,066, 124 
45,959,101 
50, 618, 836 
53,361, 227 
56, 964, 881 
60,152, 846 
65,249, 166 
72,618, 806 
82,070, 064 
89,005, 216 
98,917, 808 
96, 964, 829 
82,516,612 
84,073,046 
84,435,323! 
106, 961, 607 
110, 206,344 
114,481, 406 
111,576, $49 
116,711, 189 
119,374,416 


119, 803, 072 


119,684,151 
122,935, 055 
131,583,717 


120, 934, 656 
135, 681,402 
155, 662, 812 
181, 689, 998 
203 , 467,217 
237, 655, 074 
273,999, 404 
299,099,309 
314, 026,671 
360, 964, 876 
426, 296, 792 
488, 865, 682 
597, 863, 801 
614,709, 819 
562,302,373 
580, 094, 167 
629, 441, 997 
487,365,456! 
686, 124, 263 
749,334,380 
804,711,333 


-719,305,4413 


738, 908, 949 
737 , 282,038 
726,497,729 
725,491,101 
748,710,836 
781,398, 194 


287, 926 
266, 182 
371, 286 
400,161 
510,350 
506, 024 
476,731 
732,475 


852, 294 
1, 228, 362 
1,435,525 
1,957,930 
1,845, 923 
1, 433, 602 
1,936, 674 
2,333,539 
2,497,530! 
2,474,892 
2,374,612 
2,691, 150 
2,285, 886 
2,445,425 
3, 145, 863 
2,546, 928 
2,706,312 
3,493,457 
3, 269, 028 


5, 768, 283 

6, 486, 438 
7, 233, 677 
8, 453 , 609 
9,357,125 
10, 966, 871 
12, 630, 430 
14, 007,049 
14,611, 484 
17,100, 789 
20,356, 952 
23 , 499, 250 
28,216,111 
26, 691, 007 
26, 922,900 
27,416, 285 
30, 237, 664 
24,299,890! 
35, 696, 532 
40, 698, 586 
47,047, 246 
44,536, 832 
49, 660,485 
50, 191,387 
49,439,559 
49, 626, 231 
51,723,199 
53,506, 401 


3,435, 162 
3,802,855 
4,472,858 
5,326,516 
5,918, 194 
6, 675, 037 
7,373,251 
8, 695, 880 
8,885, 235 
10,121, 781 
12,096,134 
14, 266, 675 
17,765,372 
19, 107,818 
18, 131,842 
18, 09, 906 
20, 088, 634 
17,535,9751 
26,839, 071 
31,385,702 
37, 242, 483 
35, 945,316 
35, 986, 872 
36, 171, 923 
36, 125, 213 
35,426, 487 
36, 453,709 
37, 616, 568 


2Calendar year. 


Ratio 
of Em- 
Expenses | ployees. 
to 
Receipts 

p.c. No. 
59-55 - 
58-63 - 
61-83 ~ 
63-01 - 
63-25 - 
60-87 - 
58-38 - 
62-08 - 
60-81 10,557 
59-19 11,390 
59-42 13,671 
60-71 14,760 
62-96 16,351 
64-36 16,195 
67-35 14,795 
66-02 10, 622 
66-47 11,696 
72-16! 11,646! 
75-18 17,242 
77-12 16,940 
79-16 17,341 
80-71 17,015 
72-47 18,099 
72-07 17,779 
73-07 17,379 
71-39 16, 933 
70-50 16: 961 
70-30 18, 090 


3The report of the Toronto Transportation Commission for the last four months of 1921 would i increase 


this number by about 80,000,000 or possibly bring it up to the 1920 record. 


24.—Mileage and Equipment of Electric Railways in the calendar years 1924-1927. 


Mileage. | 


1924. 


1925. 


1926. 


1927. 


Equipment. 


1924. 


1925. | 1926. | 1997. 


‘Length of first main 
track 

Length of 
main track.. 


Total ieietk of main 
track 
Length of sidings 
and turnouts...... 


eet ewe eee e nos 


.| '524-91 


285-57 


Passenger cars— 


1,736-77|1, 737 -52|1, 684-18]1, 652-15 
543-47] 553139 


562-94 


2, 261-6812, 280-99]2, 237-57/2, 215-09 
283-57| 291-18] 284-58 


Total. computed as 
single track 


eee wees 


\ 


2{ncluded in other classes prior to 1926, 


2,547 -25/2, 564-56/2,528-75/2, 499 -67 


closed er natant. cee 3, 883},.3, 946] 3,584} 3,582 
ODEN MA oy sla ovo oes 206 196 177 128 
combination open 

and-closed........ 62 18 5 1 
comyvination passen- 

ger and baggage...|. 15 19 18 21 
without electrical 

equipment........ 4 1 400} 377 


Total passenger cars. 


Trackless trolley cars 
Baggage, express and 

an ail CATS eee ek. 
Bréteht, Carse.ceciass. 


Sweepers came ts 
Miscellaneous......... 
Locomotives.......... 


Total units of equip- 
ment 


4,166) 4,179) 4,184) 4,109 


8 8 = - 
30 27 28 29 
652} 652) 635) 651 
48] 127) 233) 334 
65 61 64 63 
155} 159} 164) 164 
301} 346) 297). 254 
61 65 60 62 


5,486] 5,624) 5,665) 5,666 
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25.—Capital Liability of Electric Railways, years ended June 30, 1908-1919, and calendar 
years 1919-1927. 


Note.—The totals here given do not include $493,346 aid paid by Governments and municipalities. 


Years. Stocks. Funded Total. Years. Stocks. Funded Total. 

Debt. Debt: 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
1908 ee oe 50,295,266} 37,114,619) 87,409,885} 1918......... 93,042,368} 78,852,188} 171,894,556 
[909 38 Fe hoo 51,946,433] 39,658,556] 91,604,989] 19191.........] 91,757,418] 81,283,922} 173,041,340 
TRO NE ae Set 58,653,826] 43,391,153] 102,044,979] 1920!.........] 91,321,955] 79,504,449) 170,826, 404 
1911 pee 62,251.203} 49,281,144) 111,532,347] 1921!.........] 91,169,885) 86,017,551] 177,187,436 
1912s. co eee 70,829,118) 52,012,828] 122,841,946) 19221.........] 76,949,185} 111,309,798] 188,258,974 
LOTS Ree 62,079,767) 79,155,864] 141, 235,631]) 19231.........] 76,674,185) 122,395,685) 199,069,870 
LOU ere eee. 66,311,098) 81,284,244) 147,595,342) 19241.........] 76,482,085) 137,285,575] 213,767,660 
LOND ae ee 66,696,675) 83,647,327) 150,344,002) 19251.........] 58,567,242) 163,201,978) 221,769,220 
LO LG em eats 67,738, 275| 87,157,308] 154,895,584) 19261.........] 57,779,518] 158,029,002} 215,808,520 
IDL ee 70,606,520) 90,628,219] 161, 234,739] 1927).........] 58,873,778] 163,678,939] 222,552,717 
KOH Eo ae ee, Soe 73,864,820] 93,388,273} 167.253.093 


1 Calendar year. 


26.—Mileage Operated, Capital, Earnings, Operating Expenses, Employees and 
Salaries and Wages Bill of Electric Railways in Canada, year ended Dec. 31, 1927. 


Mileage Capital Gross |Operating] Em- Salaries 
Names of Railways. Operated. | Liability.) Earnings.| Expenses.| ployees. and 
Wages. 
, Miles. $ $ $ No. $ 
Brandon Municipal!..>.........-...- 7-65} 450,000 36, 707 48,516 19 24,374 
Brantford and Hamilton............ 23-19 960,000 144, 698 117,495 42 60,318 
Brantford) Municipalla)s sas: tee. eke 22-67] 531,500) 150,351 120, 740 61 84,654 
British: Columbia seen seee 222-75|22,171,642| 5,736,700] 4,609,316 2,186) 3,564,562 
Calais Streeva wee te ne ete ees eee 6-41 200,000 47,775 50,105 16 17,509 
Caleary Municipal!.................. 52-83] 2,545,174) 862,028] 560,943 231 424,378 
Canadian National Electric Rail- 

ways; Toronto Suburban District. 49-36] 5,278,000}. 197,503) 237,021 111 148, 701 
Cape Breton Electric Co............ _ 80-59} 2,535,000} 282,695} 244,324 102 143,332 
Chatham, Wallaceburg and Lake 

AO Nise Te Se eric pte a ee oe 36-65} 1,560,600] 151,132] 164,904 51 64,686 
Cornwall Street Ry., Light and 

IPGOWwer' COME Eee ree 4-00} 295,000} 107,991 56, 968 30 40,076 
Hdmonton Radial sss ec ie ae 33-23] 3,063,163 771, 896 536, 764 MBG: 383,774 
Fort William’ Street!................ 22-96] 1,238,000} 213,627} 168,552 63 95,047 
Grand-Riveriar stesso 18-63 551,000} 346,108 274,319 142 196,535 
GuelphRadialin2 vee ee eerie 8-49} 416,334 91,476 76,776 32 43, 245 
Hamilton and Dundas Street?....... - 200, 000 6,367 5, 782 4 3,582 
Hamilton, Grimsby and Beamsville 22-60 385,000 196,319 176, 645 43 61,027 
amultonettadial es eace eee 11-00} 271,150} 110,006] 106,760 33 46, 767 
aniltonStreétarseek yee 18-00} 1,425,000} 1,161,088) 1,158,627 448 590, 423 
rullehilectric waste seo eos 16-54 292,000 309,055 225,891 138 184,933 
International Transit Co............ 4-97 150,000 62,439 40, 849 22 D522 
Kitchener Public Utilities Street 

RiyaDept eee. eee Hock WOaaas om 6-65} 260,685} 130,010 84,332 32 47,690 
Kingston, Portsmouth and Cataraqui 6-00 179, 850 52,593 50,002 2a 36,083 
Lake Erie and Northern............ 51-00} 3,817,500} 268,859] 251,330 124 136, 286 
Lethbridge Municipal!.............. 8-20} 289,190 56,354 56, 722 25 34,565 
Eévaselramways Co-wwie eeeees 11-50} 1,115,000 161,978 1 PAR Tre 64 79,053 
London and Port Stanley (Lessors).. 24-50 \1, 775, 194 - = 2 ne 
London and Port Stanley (Lessees).. J1,738,500| 477,018 431,200 138 192, 298 
ondon:S treetsmerms tere eee sao heeee 34-37] 1,112,480] 638,519] 531,598 280 353, 758 
Moncton Tramways, Electricity and 

Gasi Cor sbtde-Baee Fees aes 2-72! 1,291,900 17, 667 26,054 12 12,197 
Montreal Tramwayse.. sues eee 149-13)46, 823, 343/13, 873,310] 8,442,344 4,462} 5,786,469 
Montreal and Southern Counties®.... 55-89} 500,000} 653,303) 532,193 220 288, 680 
Moose:Jaiwiater 2 eh ne A aes 9-00 795,372 92,422 80, 739 38 49,936 
INeISOnMVLONICE DAI!» aries tee aa ae 3°38 81,000 18,741 30,193 10 15,993 
New Brunswick Power Co.......... 16-60} 5,305,500 405,038 295,000 145 156, 820 
Niagara Falls Park and River Divi- 

Siono.thnewnters Nyssa cae oe 11-65} 600,000} 202,400) 204,539 49 90,471 
Niagara, St. Catharines and Toronto$ 70-64] 2,965,500) 1,077,472 892,864 513] 669,512 
Niagara, Welland and Lake Erie.... 1-51 292,000 17,656 11,497 5 6, 732 
Nipissing |C©entral4sie. 2unsceccnia 10:77; 159,000 67,505 60, 440 20 30,036 
Nova Scotia Tramways and Power 

Cone 82d heen J ee 13-10} 8,271,300) 578,901} 417,511 176 275,971 
Cs lian wis ht Be SEEM Bo ahr tens fe, siscolovonsualets 10-55 40,000} 482,985} 289,517 150 191,174 
ORAM eee Leet Mace oy eee 30-06} 6,519,700} 1,788,691} 1,252,013 618 909, 082 


1Municipally owned. *Operated by H.E.P.C. of Ontario. Not in operation. ‘Provincially owned. 
5Stock owned by Canadian National Railways. 
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26.—Mileage Operated, Capital, Earnings, Operating Expenses, Employees and Salaries 
and Wages Bill of Electric Railways in Canada, year ended Dec. 31, 1927—concluded. 


; Mileage Capital Gross |Operating} Em- Salaries 
Names of Railways. Operated. | Liability.] Earnings.| Expenses.] ployees. and 
Wages. 
Miles. $ $ $ No. $ 
Peterborough Radial 3,4............. - - 23,034 29,221 = ze 
Pictou County Electric Co.......... 8-20} 653,500 57,953 46,676 21 24,746 
Ports ArtuuT O1ViGl ache, oo oceans 13-63} 586,085 231, 826 151,387 63 95, 282 
Quebec Railway, Light and Power 

NONAID EE ese so elects fas Gt sine ee 23-04 — | 1,118,469 904, 848 506 631, 333 
Digging WMuniCipallssedde ee ews oe 25-59) 1,470,918 371,944 250, 294 93 168, 676 
Saskatoon Muncipall................ 14-12} 900,036} 329,359) 220,439 92 146, 218 
Sandwich, Windsor and Ambherst- 

PIN tony. Siamese Sear eiese Sale sae y 41-03) 5,166,205] 1,062,680 843,760 272 434,106 
SMUDTR TO EROGUS icae acs cies ee cerirtaate.s 8-75 181,000 76,019 64, 634 3] 41,758 
Shawinigan Falls Terminal.. 4-07} 446,593) 113,308 74,492 20 29, 088 
Sherbrooke Railway and Power Co. 9-39] 2,595,000} 109,659} 100,442 71 64, 800 
Suburban Rapid Transit Co.. : 21-22 600, 000 167,384 139, 914 = i: 
Sudbury Copper Cliff Suburban..... 7°90) 248,100 37,691 34,114 11 17,830 
Sydney and Glace Bay’............. - 842,000 - - - — 
Three Rivers Traction Co........... 9-00} 963,700 190,520} 142,012 49 69, 749 
Toronto Transportation Commission! 103 - 74/39, 728, 567/12,489,276| 7,620,155 4,168 6,336,344 
Toronto and York Radial!,4...... 65-43] 3,487,000 655, 763 776,770 - - 
Township of York and Town of 

WHESSEON UME Rpts a Noch ke a te nee 9-23) 1,469, 899 298, 667 255,492 - - 
Windsor, Essex and Lake Shore 

IRADIC rae oe os ore eee 37-35| 1,750,000} 220,388} 217,483 70 107,392 
Wiannipe reer nobel tana ited eee 67-57/31,391,036| 3,606,121) 2,583,926 1,448) 2,069,626 
Winnipeg. Selkirk and Lake Winnipeg 40-22} 900,000) 207,587) 130,693 43 66, 458 
Yarmouth Light and Power Co..... 3:00 721,500 91,362 42,750 23 21, 763 

ROCA Soe soe are es He 1, 652-15 | 222,552,717 /53, 506, 401/37, 616, 568 18,090| 25,891,020 
1 Municipally owned. 2 Owned by Canadian National Rys. 3 Provincially owned. 4 Operated 


by the H.E.P.C. of Ontario. 5 Citadel division operations only. Total capital and operations of the 
Montmorency division are included in steam railways. ¢& Mileage and operations included with Cape 
Breton Electric Co. 7 Operated by Toronto Transportation Commission. 


27. —Number of Passengers, Employees and others Killed and Injured on Electric 
Railways, calendar years 1919-1927, with Totals from 1894 to June 30, 1919. 


Norr.— Details for years ended June 30, 1900-1919, are given on p. 611 of the 1926 Year Book. 


Passengers. Employees. Others. Total. 

Years. a | | a 

Killed. | Injured.} Killed. | Injured.} Killed. | Injured}. Killed.| Injured. 

Totals, 1894 to June 30, 1919.... 259 | 23,802 162 | 5,009 833 | 10,608 | 1,254] 39,419 

Years ended Dec. 31. 

MUO weet ee eka ics Sateen i. tee As eleihe 29 951 SSeten lo05: 91 4,173 

TIA VA Ue con She oe EC oe SRO Pn ae eee 9 1,968 if 658 75 1,434 91 4,060 

TRUPA Ls, dag EA te a ao sala oe rg RE 5 1,110 8 699 os, 666 48 2,385 

NO De weet, Je Ee eh beside » de 6 2,260 10 873 31 700 47 3, 833 

Ns RN ee Bas 3 be patel Mice tots at aes 6 2,465 11 1,652 45 790 62 4,907 

MOD ae Rent mee ad hoc sae oor enue: 2 2,279 6 1, 262 54 824 62 4,365 

RO ZO) Tae a a Aske Ricks screen tenon ato & 8) 25212 5 1,736 37 744 51 4,752 

UGG eae CEN See «SO sts ape doieee 3 2,420 i 1,642 66 879 76 4,941 
LIGIAYS, seve ces tee Pte FORESEES BORE - | 2,090 7 


1,508 71 | 1,260 78 4) 858 


PART IV.—EXPRESS COMPANIES. 


“Express service is an expedited freight service on passenger trains.” But 
express companies do not own the means of performing their-services; they use 
railway facilities by virtue of contracts with the railways companies. Express 
companies in Canada have had ¢lose relations with the railways practically from 
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the beginning. <A brief history of the various express companies will be found on 
pp. 611 and 612 of the 1926 Year Book. 


Before 1915, an express company in Canada was not liable for delay or damage 
caused by anything quite beyond its control, thus maintaining itself as an entity 
separate from the railway company. But in 1915 this liability was qualified, and 
thenceforth an express company became liable for delay or injury of goods if either 
was caused by the railway company in whose cars the goods were being carried. 


Goods are sent by express for quick transit, so that express companies do not 
have to compete with freight rates by rail or water. Thus in its first tariff the 
Dominion Express Co., in pursuance of its contract with the C.P.R., gave a rate of 
25 times the maximum first-class railway freight rate for the same goods carried the 
same distance. An express company usually pays the railway company a percentage 
of its gross earnings; for example, the Canadian Express Co. paid the Grand Trunk 
50 p.c. But the railway, by controlling the stock, has an additional revenue; and 
since express companies have little equipment but offices, and, therefore have slight 
expenses for upkeep, the railway receives in the end practically all the profits of the 
express company above bare operating expenses. Express rates, like freight rates, 
are subject to the approval of the Board of Railway Commissioners. 


Express Company Operations.—During 1927, the last. year for which the 
statistics of the Transportation Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics are 
available, there were three Canadian and one American express organizations operat- 
ing in Canada. The Canadian Pacific Express Co., formerly the Dominion Express 
Co., is a subsidiary of the Canadian Pacific Railway and handles the express business 
on the railways and the inland and ocean steamship lines of the parent company. 
The express business of the Canadian National system is handled by a department 
‘of the railway. The British America Express Co. operates over the Algoma Central 
and Algoma Eastern railways. The Central Canada Express Co. was formerly 
operated over the Central Canada, the Edmonton, Dunvegan and British Columbia 
and the Alberta and Great Waterways railways, but in 1927 its business was handled 
by the Canadian National Express Department. The American Railway Express 
Co. operates over the Canadian sections of United States railways and over the 
route from Skagway to points in the Yukon Territory. These companies are 
organized under powers conferred by Acts of the Dominion Parliament, and their 
business consists in the forwarding of parcels, the transfer of baggage and the issue 
of money orders, travellers’ cheques, letters of credit and other forms of financial 
paper (Table 30). The total capital liabilities of the two Canadian companies and 
of the Canadian National express department on Dec. 31, 1927, stood at $9,760,067. 


Statistics of the receipts and expenses of express companies in Canada are 
given in summary form for all companies for the years 1911 to 1927 in Table 28, 
and for each company for the year 1927 in Table 29. In these tables the amounts 
paid by express companies to the carriers, 7.e., railways, steamship lines, etc., for 
transporting the express matter, are shown under the heading ‘‘express privileges’. 
Table 29 also shows the mileage operated by each company in 1927. Of the total of 
60,209 miles, 40,973 were over steam railways, 14,227 on ocean steamship services 
(mainly by the Canadian Pacific lines), and 4,556 miles by inland or coastal steam- 
boat routes. 
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28.—Summary Statistics of Revenues and Expenses of Express Companies, 1919-1927. 


Norr.—Similar figures for the years ended June 30, 1911-19, were published at p. 673 of the 1927-1928 
Year Book. 


Gross Operating Express Net 
Years ended Dec. 31. Earnings. | Expenses. | Privileges. | Operating 
Revenue. 
$ $ $ $ 
AGM Wel Oy tee Ie oad Tk. SEE Ma ee des KOE: 24,933,219 | 13,227,652 | 12,936,615 | —1, 231,048 
I AERO LEAS SRE ON ae SI IN Pa he Ve ae Ge Aes Sa ayy fie oe 30,512,504 | 16,120,880 | 16,009,460 | —1,617,836 
MDA Poe SAMRAT IIR Gates Mice oe tbsiwes Mapa ee bse cet AS Ried Os 32,504,894 | 15,601,187 | 16,549,915 353, 792 
TH Bec gt ON SS O8 OANCS yr ae Ani oh cg On ar Oey nee a 28,697,332 | 13,596,518 | 14,581,789 519,025 
YASS cise oS ee AAT Ee eee atic ae 27,625,700 | 13,217,780'| 14,342,410 65,511 
TODAY Ie Dea TT: Hake. boy. com awldbir gh fh. Petcha dirtgs b.4s 26,196,017 | 12,723,651 | 13,557,168 — 84,802 
DUP eee eT UAE: Pree aT tierce ote eae as Send ores eb Be 25,876,342 | 12,336,485 | 13,312,960 226, 897 
LODO MRA RAR iee tee RATA ER Sg vindee eae ISTE ARLE 26,554,378 | 12,442,257 | 13,466,863 645, 258 
1 ieee ee a Rare Tih eas ai tei Noyes Chard t Gg pestis Gale 26,532,182.) 12,548,374 | 13,275,355 708, 453 


29.— Revenues, Expenses and Operating Mileage of Express Companies, by Companies, 
calendar year 1927. 


Norr.—‘‘American Railway Express’’ includes the American Express Co., Great Northern Express 
Co., Wells, Fargo & Co., consolidated during the war under the operation of the United States Govern- 
ment. 


Gross Operating Express Net Mileage 
Companies. Earnings. | Expenses. | privileges. | Operating | Operated. 
Revenue. 
$ $ $ $ Miles. 

American Railway Express.............. 1,427,167 436, 246 971,422 19,498 4,003 
British America Hxpress................. 35,211 10, 734 17, 606 6,872 ! 410 
Canadian National Railways............. 13, 787, 436 6,386, 033 6, 252, 890 1,148,513 24,219 
Canadian Pacific Express................ 11,282,368 | 5,715,360 | 6,033,438 —466, 431 31,576 

Central Canada Exxpress!........505. 5st. - - - - - 
dT Pees geo rete Riera a nee S 26,532,182 | 12,548,374 | 13,275,355 708, 453 §0, 209 


1 The business of the Central Canada Express Co. over the Central Canada, the Edmonton, Dunvegan 
and British Columbia and the Alberta Great Waterways railways was handled by the Canadian National 
Railways Express Department during 1927. 


30.—Business transacted by Express Companies in Financial Paper in the calendar 
years 1922-1927. 


Description. 1922. 1923.1 1924.1 1925. 1926. 1927. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Money orders, domestic..... 50,217,071 | 27,994,599 | 26,301,978 | 53,916,113 | 58,757,263 | 61,898,551 
Money orders, foneign....... 1,467,039 | 1,507,499 | 1,469,340 | 1,292,338 924,551 1,318, 094 
Travellers’ cheques, domes- 

(is (Cebit ie Ree ig Aenea a 906,928 | 1,028,530 977,860 | 1,106,340 | 1,304,220 3,844, 700 
Travellers’ cheques, foreign. 311,110 521,090 577,320 1,109, 253 1,168,929 1,331,335 
PEO. CHEQUCBS...c-. 2 ess 18,308,877 | 8,608,844 | 7,873,570 | 7,807,254 | 7,743,099 7,448, 715 
Telegraphic transfers........ 110, 620 180, 948 437,477 475,410 462,740 486, 821 
50538 ohh (0) 00s eee Roe 486, 547 439,922 582,580 741,388 | 1,037,240 1,652,317 

otal ace Mat Ati ios 71,808,192 | 40,281,432 | 38,220,125 | 66,448,095 | 71,398,042 | 77,980,534 


1 The business of the Canadian National Express in financial paper is not available for 1923 and 1924, 
and therefore the statistics for those years are not comparable with those of other years shown. 
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PART V.—ROADS AND HIGHWAYS. 


Historical.—The early roads were auxiliary to water routes as avenues of 
transportation. ‘Their use became common during the summer season, when por- 
tages were necessary to avoid obstacles to river and lake travel, and during the 
winters, when ice prevented navigation and snow covered the inequalities of the 
ground. Even the extensive system of waterways of Eastern Canada was an inade- 
quate means of communication between points of settlement in a rapidly growing 
colony, and the need for overland routes manifested itself in the introduction of the 
system of common roads which prevailed under the old régime. Not only did the 
crude early roads serve the needs of the settlers, but also those of the British, French 
and American armies during the numerous campaigns. Soldiers were frequently 
employed, during times of peace, in road construction in different parts of Upper and 
Lower Canada. | 

The first important highway in Canada extended along the north shore of the 
St. Lawrence from Quebec to Montreal, being gradually completed with the growth 
of the French settlements. In Upper Canada, one of the earliest roads was that 
from Toronto to lake Simcoe (Yonge St.), completed in 1794 under the direction 
of Gov. Simcoe, the work being done by the Queen’s Rangers. This road not only 
gave access to the area north of Toronto, but also provided a more convenient route 
than that of the Ottawa river from the trading posts on the Upper Lakes to the 
centres of population along the St. Lawrence. Montreal was joined to Kingston 
by road in 1816, and in the following year to Toronto. Thereafter other highways 
from points served by water routes to inland settlements began to increase in num- 
ber, as it became apparent that they were essential to the commercial life of the 
country as a means of transporting supplies to the settlers and of bringing their 
products to the central markets of the colony. The system of posts which had been 
established about the beginning of the nineteenth century necessitated passable 
routes between the various offices, and by 1827 a through road was available between 
Halifax and Amherstburg, comprising for the most part the old Kempt road, the 
York road, Dundas street and the Baldoon road. From this trunk line of com- 
munication, branch roads extended north and south to the more important centres 
of population in the two Canadas. 

The cost of construction of these roads was high, and travel by stage coach 
was tedious and costly. As late as 1850, some points in central Ontario were still 
inaccessible to any vehicle. Later years, however, have brought with them improved 
methods of construction and a resulting reduction in expenses, together with an 
improvement in the wearing qualities of the more important highways. The 
growth of motor traffic has played a conspicuous part in the recent movement 
towards increased and improved road construction. In the older provinces of the 
Kast it has been a question of improving the existing roads and of building highways 
for the use of through traffic between the larger cities, while in the western provinces 
it has been more a matter of replacing the prairie and mountain trails with roads fit 
for modern tourist and other traffic. | 

A table of road mileage in Canada is appended. When it is considered that 
throughout the Dominion there are but 22 persons to every mile of road and that 
on an average there is one mile of road for every 9 square miles of land, the magni- 
tude of the problem faced in the construction of these traffic routes is illustrated. 
A small population scattered over a large area has made this, like other transport- 
ation problems, particularly difficult of solution. 
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31.—Classification of Canadian Highways, by Provinces, Mar. 31, 1927. © 


Unim- Im- Water- Bitu- Bitu- Cement 
Provinces. proved. | proved | Gravel. bound minous | minous | Concrete.| Total. 
Earth. Macadam.|Macadam.| Concrete. 
Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. 
PRE Tsland }: 22: 2,839 790 15 ~ 6 - - 3,650 
Nova Scotia....... - 11,082 3,293 31 6 - 14,412 
New Brunswick... - 8, 987 2,600 - 13 - - 11,600 
Onepec, ose os 7,850 15,561 5,709 1,5°0 122 120 78 31,000 
ONESTION «oe. ga ee: - 26,955 32, 287 3,318 461 283 624 63,928 
Manitoba.......... 65,995 2,025 1,955 - - 25 - 70,000 
Saskatchewan..... 149, 395 2,541 64 - - - = 152,000 
FAT DOE TAN es take oo 58,481 1,169 350 - - - - 60,000 
British Columbia. . ~ 12, 933 4,248. 38 70 95 40 17,424 
Total.......... 284,560 82,043 50,521 4,947 678 523 742 424,014 


Good Roads Movements.—The building of new roads and the improve- 
ment of those already in use is a matter of such general interest that numerous 
organizations have been developed throughout the country for the purpose of 
advising and assisting the various governments in the work. Good roads associa- 
tions, assisted by the automobile and motor clubs, are to be found in most of the 
provinces, for the distribution of propaganda and the education of the public in the 
needs of improved highway routes. A branch of the Department of Railways and 
Canals directs its efforts solely to the study of highway development and con- 
struction, of the relations between the Dominion Government and the provincial 
Highway Departments and the financial assistance given to the provinces for road 
building. 

The Canada Highways Act.—By c. 54 of the Statutes of 1919, the Dominion 
Parliament authorized the expenditure of $20,000,000 for the purpose of construct- 
ing and improving the highways of Canada during the five years succeeding the 
passage of the Act. In its apportionment, grants of $80,000 were made to each 
province during each of the five years, the remainder being allotted in proportion 
to their respective populations. Details as to cost, time, methods of construction, 
etc., of all roads built under the scheme were to be arranged between the Minister 
of Railways ard Canals and the various Provincial Government Departments. 
Table 32 illustrates the working of the Act, showing the number and extent of pro- 
jected roads and some of the more important items in the expenditure entailed. 
By c. 4 of 1923 and ec. 4 of 1925 the operation of the Act was extended to April 1, 
1928. 


32.—Statement of Road Projects of Provinces under the Canada Highways Act, 
1919, to Mar. 31, 1928. 


Number Estimated | Estimated | Provincial Total 
Provinces. of Mileage. sub- Dominion | allocation | payments 
project sidizable aid under to Mar. 31, 

agreements. cost. (40 p.c.). the Act. 1928. 

$ $ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island....... a 751 1,576, 848 630, 729 603,455 603,455 
INOW AUS COLA. cpcde Sebi a 06's 56 AWAY We GS AY ei 1,490.909 1,468,720 1,468,720 
New Brunswick............. 19 1,237 | 2,950,600 | 1,180,240} 1,168,845 1,163,845 
Cynehecis: see ye so 8rd: 166 1,005 | 11,771,692 | 4,708,677 | 4,748,420 4,748,420 
MOTUTA OR AC setae... ictesiee <b 39 OBS; taste, o19 lo. S00,ue0 || Dy Sidaeco 5,877,275 
WTANIGOWAL. fen ow «cae + 43 15340 eae 20. Oi b 1,651,844 | 1,602,265 1,602,265 
Saskatchewan....:.......... 91 1,987 | 4,843,096 1,937,238 1,806, 255 1,806, 255 
oN SYSS BI eA Be See liye 955 | 4,008,491 1,603,397 |. 1,477,810 1,477,810 
British’Columbia.......... - 23 364 | 3,149,264 1,259,705 1,251,955 1,251,955 


CL! GR eee ete 566 8,753 | 49,581,192 | 19,832,477 | 20,000,000 | 20,000,000 
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PART VI.—MOTOR VEHICLES. ‘ 


The earliest motor vehicles were propelled by steam, the history of the gasolene 
motor car commencing with the successful construction of a gasolene engine by 
Daimler in 1884. Until 1900 France remained the headquarters of the industry, 
possessing in that year more than half of the 10,000 cars in operation in Europe, 
while in the United States the number of cars was only about 700. Shortly after- 
wards, the invention of the Ford car resulted in a keen competition to bring motor 
cars within the reach of the average man, profits being secured from large produc- 
tion rather than high prices. Detroit became the centre of the automobile industry 
of the United States and the Canadian side of the Detroit river became the head- 
quarters of the Canadian industry. As a consequence, the population of such border 
towns as Windsor, Walkerville and Sandwich greatly increased between 1911 and 
1921, while the town of Ford, which had no existence in 1911, had 5,870 inhabitants 
in 1921 and 13,105, according to the municipal assessors, in 1927, when the aggregate 
for the ‘‘Border Cities’ was over 97,000. Problems of regional location have resulted 
during more recent years in a gradual shifting of the centre of the industry, and the 
Toronto and Oshawa districts now rival in importance the older established centre 
on the Detroit river. 

Like many other inventions, the motor car commenced as a toy, then as a 
luxury of the rich, while now it ranks as a comfort of those in moderate circum- 
stances and may even become a necessity of life to the masses. Of late years it 
has been increasingly used for economic purposes; to-day the great majority of 
ears effect substantial economies in time or in money for their owners, partly or 
wholly offsetting their cost of upkeep. In the past few years, the motor truck— 
the freight automobile—and the motor bus have assumed considerable economic 
importance, and are now separately classified in Table 34 of this section. 

In a recent government report the statement is made that “the automotive 
transport industry is just beginning to be a factor in the transportation of passengers 
and freight in this country. Railways have found that the handling of less than 
car-load lots of freight is often unprofitable business; it follows that commercial 
trucks are being used in greater numbers to carry lighter shipments of property 
between some of the larger centres served by adequately surfaced highways’. 
While the increased passenger and freight rates are probably a main cause of the com- 
paratively slow increase in recent years in railway traffic (see Table 8 of this chapter), 
there can be no doubt that motor vehicles are now carrying much of the short haul 
traffic formerly carried by steam railways. In addition, a certain amount of traffic 
formerly carried over water routes has been diverted to these more modern carriers. 

The automobile manufacturing industry in Canada has made very rapid growth 
since its beginning about the year 1905, two of its chief tendencies during the period 
having been a consolidation of smaller firms into large units and the adoption of 
large-scale methods of production, similar in many ways to those of the United 
States industry. A brief statement of its history, with statistics of production, etc., 
is to be found on pp. 432 to 436 of the Canada Year Book, 1924. 


Section 1.—Statistics of Motor Vehicle Operation. 


Registration.—The increase in the use of motor vehicles in Canada has been 
very rapid. In 1904 the number of motor vehicles registered in Ontario was only 
535. In 1907, 2,130 motor vehicles were registered in six provinces, and in 1908, 
3,033 in eight provinces, the motor car being at that time prohibited in Prince 
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Edward Island. From these small beginnings Table 33 shows an increase to 945,672 
motor vehicles in 1927, an increase over 1926 of 108,878, or more than the total 
number of motor vehicles registered in 1915. In Table 34 are given the numbers 
of motor vehicles registered by provinces in 1927, classified as passenger cars, 
commercial cars or trucks, motor buses and motor cycles. 

By far the greatest increase during 1927 was in Ontario, where the number of 
cars registered is shown as 436,120, in comparison with 388,728 in 1926. The per- 
centage increase in this province was 12-2, as compared with a figure of 13-0 for 
the whole of Canada, the absolute increase of 47,392 constituting 43-5 p.c. of the 
total increase for the Dominion. 

' According to statistics for 1927 published by the Department of Commerce of 
the United States, Canada in that year was in fourth place among the countries of 
the world in the number of its registered motor vehicles. The total shown (939,478), 
which, however, is lower than the provincial totals of registrations collected by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, is 233,500 less than that of the United Kingdom, 
with 1,173,000, and 16,522 less than France, with 956,000 registered motor vehicles 
in 1927. Registrations in United States during 1927 were 23,127,315; in Australia, 
423,521; in Germany, 422,300; in Argentina, 241,356; in Spain, 176,075; in Italy, 
158,600; in Brazil, 136,000; and in New Zealand, 134,215. 

In 1927, there was in Canada one motor vehicle for every 10-1 of its population, 
or one for every 2-0 families. In respect of population per motor vehicle, when 
compared with the more important foreign countries, Canada ranks second in 1927, 
being exceeded by the United States with one motor vehicle for every 5-1 of popu- 
lation, while New Zealand was third with one for every 10:3. A comparison of 
the various provinces in the same respect shows, in 1927, one motor vehicle to every 
19-6 persons in Prince Edward Island, to every 18:2 in Nova Scotia, 16-7 in New 
Brunswick, 20-4 in Quebec, 7-3 in Ontario, 10-1 in Manitoba, 7-9 in Saskatchewan, 
8-3 in Alberta, 7-4 in British Columbia and 22-2 in the Yukon Territory. 

Table 33 shows the registration of motor vehicles in Canada, by provinces, for 
the years 1907 to 1927. 

33.—Number of Motor Vehicles registered in Canada, by Provinces, calendar 
years 1907-1927. 


Nore.—The number of motor vehicles in the Yukon is included in the totals for Canada, 1914-27. 


New | British 
Years. P.E. Nova | Bruns- |Quebec.|Ontario.| Mani- | Saskat-| Al- | Colum-|Canada. 
Island. | Scotia. | wick. toba. |chewan.| berta. bia. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 

UTD) fetal oe eae be - 62 - 254 1,530 ~ 54 55 175 2,130 
HOODS eeete eos - 65 104 296 1,754 412 74 65 263 3,033 
(eS aia ee Se Se - 69 167 485 2,452 662 149 Pas) 504 4,763 
OD) = op he hel arpa - 148 299 786 4,230 1,524 531 423 1,026 8,967 
TOT Tee aa See > 228 483 1,878 | 11,339 2,436 1,304 1,631 2,220 21,519 
NO Fie erie iscaik eas ~ 456 700 3,535 | 16,266 4,099 2,286 2,505 4,289 34,136 
TOUR? cea Betis 26 511 824 | 5,452 | 23,700 | 5,475 | 4,659 | 3,773 | 6,138 | 50,558 
Re a aatic 23 31 1,324 1,328 Uaalonio leases 7,309 8,020 4,728 7,628 69,598 
MOD seat oars 34 1,841 1,900 | 10,112 | 42,346 | 9,225 | 10,225 | 5,832 | 8,360 | 89,944 
EO hae « c hevasye a3 50 | 3,012 | 2,965 | 15,335 | 54,375 | 12,765 | 15,900 | 9,516 | 9,457 | 123,464 
LO oe) Em Re 303 5,350 | 5,251 | 21,213 | 83,308 | 17,507 | 32,505 | 20,624 | 11,645 | 197,799 
TESW ES} De 0 Taine ea 639 | 8,100 | 6,434 | 26,897 |114,376 | 24,012 | 50,531 | 29,300 | 15,370 | 275,746 
| PI a 9 a Le ei 967 | 10,210 8,306 | 33,547 |144,804 | 30,118 | 56,855 | 34,000 | 22,420 | 341,316 
“MY. Ue, 3 1,419 | 12,450 | 11,196 | 41,562 |177,561 | 36,455 | 60,325 | 38,015 | 28,000 | 407,064 
DANA din AAS 6S 5 1,751 | 14,205 | 13,615 | 54,670 |206,521 | 40,215 | 61,184 | 40,235 | 32,900 | 465,378 
v2 0 Ge na 2,167 | 16,159 | 13,746 | 61,995 |240,933 | 42,200 | 61,367 | 40,642 | 34,526 | 513,821 
(OPES 8 ae ee 2,483 | 18,354 | 16,829 | 72,448 |280,996 | 42,428 | 67,337 | 44,841 | 41,053 | 586,850 
BOAR oie sts a6 2,583 | 20,764 | 19,975 | 85,145 1308,693 | 44,322 | 70,754 | 51,148 | 48,626 | 652,121 
GU. peels aen a ee 2,955 | 22,853 | 19,022 | 97,657 344,112 | 51,241 | 79,078 | 54,357 | 56,618 | 728,005 
aU IGce Sen nes 3,460 | 25,879 | 21,541 |108,332 |388,728 | 57,857 | 97,267 | 65,590 | 68,009 | 836,794 


So Goasttrw ie ste/a lendavers 4,388 | 30,059 | 24,544 |128,459 |436,120 | 63,905 106,599 | 73,830 | 77,612 | 945,672 
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In Table 34 the registration of motor vehicles in 1927 is given according to the 
general type or purpose of the cars in use in each of the provinces. 


34.—Types of Motor Cars registered in Canada, by Provinces, in the calendar year 1927. 


Commercial 
Provinces. Passen- Cars or Motor Taxi Motor Dealers’| Total. 
ger Cars.!} Trucks.2 | Buses. Cabs.3 Cycles. Cars. 


No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 

Prince Edward Island...... 4,115 244 1 - 11 17 4,388 
INOVE Scotia aes. cae Cee 26,084 3,640 - ~ 190 145 30,059 
New Brunswick............ 22,289 2,001 40 ~ 94 120 24,544 
QueDeCh te ay tan eeEe 100, 128 18,208 476 7,076 2,216 305 128, 459 
Ontario SO Mabe. 2 at 386,903 43,442 480 - 3,159 2,136 436, 120 
Manito batern.cttrad tere 57,718 5,210 Li - 484 476 63,905 
Saskatchewan.............. 92,640 11,346 - 923 179 i Gs 106,599 
Albertans sven. & uate eee 67,665 4,699 - 682 260 524 73,830 
Bricish Columbia cree 63,715 12,650 - - 962 285 Vale 
Wulkconyeen Pees) eee are 110 35 3 - 8 - 156 

Totals) tA o. 60>. 821,367 | 101,475 1,017 8,681 7,563 5,569 945,672 


1 Includes taxicabs and motor buses in British Columbia. 
2 Includes trailers and tractors in Quebec and taxicabs in Ontario. 
3 Includes motor buses in Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


Government Revenue.—The taxation of motor vehicles, garages, chauffeurs, 
etc., is becoming a lucrative source of provincial government income. In every 
province the operation of automobiles and motor cycles is dependent on carrying 
a license duly issued by the various authorities, while similar licenses permit the 
maintenance of garages and the driving of cars or trucks by hired chauffeurs. Per- 
haps the most recent form of levy on the use of motor vehicles is the gasolene tax, 
which in 1927 was assessed in all provinces except Saskatchewan. In that year the 
revenue from this source represented nearly 33 p.c. of the total provincial taxation 
in connection with the operation of motor vehicles. The accompanying table (35) 
shows the provincial revenue for the year 1927, indicating, at the same time, the 
more important sources from which it is derived. 


35.—Provincial Revenues from the Taxation of the Distribution and Operation of 
Motor Vehicles, for the year 1927. 


: Total, 
Taal erst Operators includin& 

Provinces. Passenger| Trucks,} Motor sian Gar- and Fi Gasolene} Miscel- 

Cars. etc. Cycles. Ls , | ages.| Chauf- eae Daxe laneous 

none feurs. Revenue. 

$ $ $C $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Peel sland lesen 76,538) 3,794 85 566 - 327 - 42,921 124,854 
Nova Scotia........ 568,565| 78,713 1,559} 10,008 - 44,321 4,185) 258,503) 968,428 
New Brunswick..... 526,856] 69,607 = - - - - 229,988 850,394 
Quebectss. .) oJhan2:. 3,278,556 - - - - — | 83,000} 1,454,057] 4,835, 871 
Ontario A a est ae es 3,836, 415/1,3808,554| 12,095} 54,975}22, 750 529,534] 47,730} 4,032, 942/10, 151,230 
Mantis - - - - - - - 502,576] 1,307,356 
Saskatchewan.......| 1,571,117] 169,870 1,404} 33,800 237 5,095 ~ 2 1,868,565 
Alberta epee tiene Oh a 1,250,966 = - 21,258! 1,305 6,505 9,341 691,312] 2,032,344 
British Columbia!. .| 1,260,717] 286,543] 5,288] 18,461 - 48,466 = 751,046} 2,394,950 
Yukon sews atari e 122 363 32 - - - 50 2 1,714 
Total... ....... - - - - - ~ — | 7,963, 345)24,535, 706 


1 Revenue not segregated. 2No gasolene tax. 
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Imports and Exports of Motor Vehicles.—Imports and exports of motor 
vehicles in the fiscal years ended 1908 to 1928 are shown, by number of cars and by 
values, in Table 36. In the earlier years the imports of cars far exceeded the 
exports, but as the Canadian automobile manufacturing industry became estab- 
lished, exports commenced to exceed imports and in the four fiscal years up to and 
including 1926 averaged between two or three times the value of the imports, while 
the number of cars exported exceeded the number imported in an even larger 
proportion. During the fiscal year 1927, however, while the exports almost main- 
tained the high figures of previous years, the imports increased so much as again to 
approach the value of the exports, and in the fiscal year 1928 the imports exceeded 
the exports by nearly $9,000,000, owing to a continued increase in the importation 
of motor vehicles of all kinds and to the contraction in exports caused by the closing 
down of the factories of one of the largest makers of low-priced cars, pending the 
introduction of new models. The importation of parts has increased with the 
growth of the industry and amounted in the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1927 and 
1928, to $30,336,461 and $33,237,181 respectively. In the same fiscal years exports 
(including re-exports) of automobile parts were $5,264,699 and $3,304,937 
respectively. 


36.—Canadian Imports and Exports of Motor Vehicles, fiscal years ended 


Mar. 31, 1908-1928. 
Imports of Motor Vehicles. Exports of Motor Vehicles 
(including re-exports). 
Fiscal Years. 
Passenger. Freight. Passenger. Freight.? 
No. $ No. $ No. $ No. $ 
1908 Ree 2 674 912,971 ~ - 205 320, 708 - 2 
TOO GWE egies eons. 533 585,097 - - 279 450, 127 - = 
UO et ne ete ee 1,424 1,732,215 - - 448 627,469 = te 
PRE Oy S So ge ee 3,488 4,235,196 - - 787 892,212 - = 
VON eee lection ooo ses OO22"| 6, OL TL - -—| 2,156 | 2,039,993 - = 
AQT D eae: aah 8,377 9,738,839 - = 4,091 2,952,988 - = 
UE) Ee So eat aan Ga28Snl el elia, on = -—| 6,691 | 4,321,369 ~ as 
ES Si ete de en 5,476 | 4,888,704 - -| 5,579 | 3,290,234 = = 
t ONG eran SER Be eas 8,055 | 5,089,329 = — | 17,493 | 9,223,813 - = 
MOA See mre ob veoh 0% TZ Owe is OGks Lr Sor 423,824 | 10,331 | 5,637,465 = ms 
TORS ees a asses 16,118 |< LE, 317 5245 964 1,275,179 8,829 4,471,521 - = 
tO es ae ee a 6,473 | 5,326,510 | 1,744 | 2,274,748 | 11,867 | 6,328,447 | 2,584 1,347,521 
IBY ADs avn ete aaa 10,805 | 11,204,461 2,214 3,831,084 | 20,883 | 13,589,423 4,166 2,319,629 
TOD ieee St hehe 5,907 | 8,399,537 | 1,706} 3,578,938 | 15,870 | 11,867,425 | 3,441 BRIM: 
11G hy seat eee a Re 7,181 9,501,362 806 1,537,765 | 13,676 7,879, 845 1,314 673,038 
AQQB EGF. SRA IES 11,402 | 11,857,165 1,082 1,889,105 | 45,372 | 25,987,515 3,726 1,456, 795 
LIEBE Dae te ee eee 9,549 | 9,532,350 | 1,340} 1,910,808 | 54,939 | 27,566,869 | 15,419 5,545, 225 
DAG 5 hae a an 8,835 8, 726,714 934 1,364,664 | 44,626 | 22,393,397 | 11,790 4,055,796 
LO OO WEAR ne Sols iets ais 14,935 | 14,022,814 1,189 1,772,414 | 61,860 | 29,888,014 | 19,238 6,300,327 
(ELE (8 eae ae ae ane 29,202 | 23,882,455 2,548 3,200,626 | 51,639 | 24,244,987 | 20,423 6, 899, 526 
LGLB RS, fee 35,783 | 29,234,603 | 4,208 | 5,187,889 | 32,076 | 19,833,969 | 15,115 5,611,929 


1 Freight automobiles were classified with passenger autor ot iles in figures of imports until 1917. 
2 Freight automo iles were classified with passenger automobiles in figures of exports until 1919. 


Section 2.—Motor Vehicle Acts and Regulations. 


The following is a brief synopsis of the laws and regulations in force in each 
province. 


Prince Edward Island.—Under the Motor Vehicles Act, 1922, and regulations, 
all cars must be registered in the office of the Provincial Secretary. In addition to a 
registration fee of $2.50 and a marker fee of $1, an annual tax of 80 cents per 100 


pounds weight is payable on Mar. i, but is not required of non-residents unless the 
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car is used in the province during more than eight weeks in one year. Chauffeurs 
must be 18 years of age; all other drivers of cars, owners included, must be 17 years 
old and must be licensed. Every car must have a lock or other device to prevent it 
from being operated when left unattended. The speed limits are, in cities, towns 
and villages, 15 miles an hour, on approaches to steep descents, bridges, or highway 
crossings, 10 miles an hour, on roads outside cities or incorporated towns on which 
the driver has not a clear view for at least one hundred yards free from turns and 
intersections, 15 miles an hour, and in all other places, 25 miles an hour. 


Nova Scotia.—The Motor Vehicle Act requires cars to be registered by the 
Motor Vehicle Branch, Department of Highways, which issues permits renewable 
annually on Mar. 31. Cars belonging to persons residing outside of Nova Scotia 
need not be registered if registered where the owners reside, and operated for private 
use. This privilege is given for a period of not more than three months in each 
year. If owners come into the province to reside permanently or to carry on business 
they must register. Every person who operates a motor vehicle must be licensed as 
a chauffeur, an operator, or a beginner. Motor vehicles must be equipped as pro- 
vided in the Uniform Vehicle Code and the following are the permissible rates of 
speed:—15 miles an hour at railway crossings, schools, intersections with obstructed 
vision, curves with obstructed vision, danger zones; 20 miles ‘an hour in a business 
district or residential district; 35 miles an hour under all other conditions. Com- 
mercial vehicles over 1 ton capacity, 25 miles an hour maximum speed. 


New Brunswick.—Under the Motor Vehicle Law, 1926, the registering and 
licensing authority is the Motor Vehicle Branch, Department of Public Works. 
Cars must be registered when new and, besides the registration fee, an annual fee 
is payable on Jan. 1. Non-residents may not operate cars registered in another 
province during more than 90 days in any year without registering in New Bruns- 
wick. <A chauffeur must be 18 years old; chauffeurs must take out licenses and 
must qualify by examination. The driver of a car must have a permit. If the 
driver is between 16 and 18 years of age the permit will be granted only after he 
passes an examination proving his ability to operate a car. To owners of cars a 
driver’s permit is issued free of charge; to other persons the fee is $1.00. The speed 
limits are, in places which are closely built up, or in any city, town or village, 15 
miles an hour, outside of any city, town or village where the road cannot be seen 
clearly for 200 yards, 20 miles an hour. All vehicles keep to the right. 

Quebec.—The law regarding motor vehicles is contained in the Quebec Revised 
Statutes, 1925, c. 35. Cars must be registered in the office of the Provincial Treas- 
urer and re-registered annually on Mar. 1. Certain government and municipal 
cars and farm tractors are given free registration, while exemptions are made in the 
case of pleasure cars registered in other provinces and certain commercial vehicles, 
but only in cases specified in article 10 of the Act. All drivers of cars must be 
licensed and 18 years old. Cars, when left unattended, must be locked in such a 
way as to prevent their use, and must have mufflers. The speed limits are, in cities, 
towns and villages, 20 miles an hour, on highways where the land is closely built up, 
20 miles an hour, at bridges and cross-roads and within a distance of 300 feet before 
reaching a railroad crossing, 8 miles an hour, and in open country 30 miles an hour. 
Motors must stop for street cars which are standing to take on or discharge passen- 
gers, and must reduce the speed to 16 miles an hour when meeting another vehicle. 
These rates have reference to pleasure cars only. In the case of a commercial vehicle 
having non-pneumatic tires, a speed of 8 miles an hour when loaded and 10 miles an 
hour when unloaded is allowed. When equipped with pneumatic tires the corres- 
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ponding rates are 12 and 15 miles an hour. Motor buses are allowed a speed of 25 
miles an hour in open country. 


Ontario.—The Act concerning motor vehicles is the Highway Traffic Act, 
1923. The registering authority is the Department of Public Highways, Motor 
Vehicles Branch, which issues permits that remain in force for the calendar year. 
Cars may be used without registration for not more than three months in one year 
if registered in some other province, and for 30 days in one year if registered in 
States of the Union which grant similar exemptions to residents of Ontario. No 
person under 16 may drive a car, and those between the ages of 16 and 18, as well 
as all paid chauffeurs, must have chauffeur’s licenses. All other drivers must have 
overators’ licenses. Cars must be equipped with mufflers. The speed limit in 
cities, towns and villages is 20 miles an hour, in other places 35 miles an hour, and 
at road intersections, where vision is obscured, one-half of these rates of speed. 
A motor may not pass a street car which has stopped for passengers to get on or off, 
until the passengers are on or off and safely to the side of the street. At street 
intersections a vehicle approaching from the right has the right-of-way. All cars 
are required to be equipped with non-glaring headlights. Horse-drawn vehicles 
using the highways at night must carry a light on the left side showing white in 
front and red behind, and visible for 200 ft. Motor vehicles equipped with four- 
wheel brakes must show at the rear an approved sign in the form of a red triangle. 


Manitoba.—Under the Motor Vehicle Act, cars must be registered in the 
office of the Municipal Commissioner, and the registration is renewable annually 
on Jan. 1. Chauffeurs must not be under 18 years old, and must have licenses; 
other drivers must not be under 16 years of age. Cars must have mufflers and 
devices to prevent their use when left unattended. Motors must stop when behind 
standing street cars. The provisions of the Act relative to registration and display 
of registration numbers do not apply to a motor vehicle owned by a non-resident 
of the province, other than a foreign person, firm or corporation doing business 
in the province, provided that the owner thereof shall have complied with the 
provisions of the law of the province, foreign country, state or territory of his resi- 
dence relative to registration of motor vehicles and the display of registration 
numbers thereon, and shall conspicuously display his registration numbers as 


‘required thereby. ‘These provisions, however, shall be operative as to a motor 


vehicle owned by a non-resident of Manitoba only to the extent that, under the 
laws of the province, foreign country, state or territory of his residence, like exemp- 
tions and privileges are g:anted to motor vehicles duly registered under the laws of 
and owned by residents of Manitoba. No person shall operate a vehicle at a rate 
which is unreasonable, having regard to the traffic on the highway, and in case of 
prosecution for such an offence, the onus of proving his innocence shall be upon the 
person accused. 


Saskatchewan.—The licensing authority under the Vehicles Act is the Pro- 
vincial Secretary. Licenses expire annually on Dec. 31. License fees are based 
on the wheel base, and increase from a minimum of $15 to a maximum of $35. 
The fee for motor trucks, the wheel base of which does not exceed 125 in., is $15; 
exceeding 125 in. but not exceeding 130 in., $25; exceeding 130 in., $35. The 
fee for a livery license is $8 more than the fee for a private license for the same car. 
Every. applicant for a livery or chauffeur’s license must satisfy the Provincial 
Secretary that he is a fit and proper person capable of operating a motor vehicle, 


and all applicants resident in a city or town are required to obtain endorsement of 
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their application by the chief constable, the secretary-treasurer being responsible 
in the smaller urban and rural municipalities. No person under the age of 16 may 
drive acar. A chauffeur’s license, the fee for which is $5, may be granted to appli- 
cants under 18 only upon passing a special examination test. Every motor vehicle 
except motor cycles must expose two number plates, one on the front and one on 
the rear. Freight and public vehicles, in addition to being registered under the 
Vehicles Act, must also secure license under the Public Vehicles Act, 1928, and are 
required to display a second set of plates. These vehicles must be equipped with 
a liquid fire extinguisher. The registration fees under this Act are for the former 
an amount equal to the sum paid under the Vehicles Act, and in the case of the 
latter are dependent upon the passenger capacity. Motor vehicles must carry 
lights at night, and all front lights must be of approved non-glare type. A non- 
resident may use his motor vehicle within the province for a period of, or for periods 
together amounting to not more than 3 months in any year. Cars must be equipped 
with mufflers. Cities, towns and villages have authority to regulate the speed limit 
within their respective boundaries. There is no speed limit in rural districts, but 
special precautions are prescribed against accidents. Motor vehicles must stop for 
street cars which are taking on or discharging passengers. Upon meeting another 
vehicle at an intersection of highways, the vehicle to the right hand has the right- 
of-way. Should a driver desire to turn on leaving a stopping place in a city or 
town, he may do so only at an intersection of the public highway. 


Alberta.—The law relating to motor vehicles is contained in the Vehicles and 
Highway Traffic Act, 1924. Cars must be registered in the office of the Provincial 
Secretary, who issues certificates which are renewable annually on Jan. 1. Paid 
chauffeurs must be licensed. No chauffeur’s license shall be issued to any person 
under the age of 18, and no person under the age of 16 shall drive or operate a motor 
vehicle. The speed limits are 20 miles an hour in cities, towns and villages, 10 
miles an hour at street crossings and bridges, and 30 miles an hour outside cities, 
towns and villages. A motor car may not pass a street car which has stopped for 
passengers to get on or off. A resident of the United States or of any province in 
Canada, who has complied with the provisions of the law regarding registration of 
his motor vehicle in the state or province in which he resides, may use his motor 
vehicle within the province for a period or periods together not exceeding 3 months 
in any year without registration. The same applies to drivers’ licenses. The 
Provincial Secretary may revoke or suspend the license of any chauffeur convicted 
under the provisions of the Liquor Act of selling or having for sale intoxicating 
liquor. Provision is made for the impounding of cars by the authorities where the 
owners or drivers are convicted of driving cars while intoxicated or convicted under 
other sections of the Act relating to speeding and juvenile driving. ‘There is provi- 
sion against the carrying of loaded weapons in an automobile—a preventive measure 
against accidents during hunting trips. 


British Columbia.—Under the Motor Vehicle Act and amending Acts, all 
motor vehicles are to be registered with the Superintendent of Provincial Police. 
Trailers must also be licensed. Cars registered outside of the province may be 
used for touring purposes for a period up to six months. Chauffeurs must take out 
chauffeurs’ licenses. Non-resident chauffeurs who have complied with the laws of 
their place of residence are exempt from chauffeur’s licenses while driving foreign 
registered motor vehicles for which a touring permit has been issued and is in effect, 
and in the case of U.S.-owned cars, for which a permit is not necessary while carrying 
the customs permit. No chauffeur under 21 years of age shall operate a motor 
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vehicle carrying passengers for hire unless he is the holder of a special permit. No 
person shall drive or operate any motor vehicle on any highway unless he is the 
holder of a driver’s license. No person under 17 years of age may drive a motor 
vehicle on any highway, except that a person over the age of 15 may obtain a special 
permit upon application of the parent or guardian, and after passing an examination. 
The parent or guardian is civilly liable for loss or damage caused through negligence 
or improper conduct of such minor. Dealers and motor vehicle salesmen require 
licenses to operate motor vehicles bearing demonstration plates. Prospective 
purchasers can only operate motor vehicles bearing demonstration plates upon 
written consent from the dealer, good for 48 hours, and for not more than two such 
periods in any year. Mechanics in the employ of the dealer may operate such cars 
for conditioning or testing without obtaining a license or written consent. Motor 
vehicles are to be driven in a careful and prudent manner at all times, the onus being 
on the driver for driving to the common danger if driving at a greater speed than 
20 miles per hour in any city, town or village, or 30 miles per hour outside cities, 
towns or villages. A motor vehicle may not pass a standing street car at more 
than 5 miles per hour if such street car is not taking on or discharging passengers, 
and must stop if such street car is taking on or discharging passengers. A motor 
vehicle must not exceed a speed of 10 miles per hour when passing school houses 
between the hour of 8 a.m. and 5 p.m. of any day on which school is regularly held, 
or public playgrounds for children between dawn and dusk. Accidents must be 
reported. No person shall ride as a passenger on a motor cycle in front of the person 
driving or operating the motorcycle. Provision is made for the surrender of drivers’ 
licenses upon conviction for an infraction of the Act or regulations or of section 
285 (4) of the Criminal Code. Owners of motor vehicles are responsible for viola- 
tions of the Motor Vehicle Act by persons entrusted with their motor vehicles. 


-Yukon Territory.—The Motor Vehicle Ordinance, No. 14, 1914, with amend- 
ments, requires all cars to be registered in the office of the Territorial Secretary, 
who issues certificates renewable annually on April 1. <A non-resident may operate 
an unregistered motor for not more than 90 days. No male under 16, and no female 
under 18 years of age may drive a motor. In cities, towns and villages the speed 
limit is 15 miles an hour, or 10 miles an hour at street intersections. 


PART VII.—AIR NAVIGATION. 


During 1928 great advances were made in civil aviation. The Dominion and 
Provincial Governments extended the range and variety of their operations and 
commercial operating companies increased in number. Aircraft provide a ready 
means of obtaining accurate information of conditions in remote and unsettled 
parts, and easy access to them. ‘Their use in the development and conservation of 
_ the natural resources is increasing every year. Air mail and air transport lines are 
now in operation in many parts of the Dominion. 

Civil aviation in Canada is divided into two classes:—(1) Civil operations, 
carried out for other Government Departments under the Director of Civil Govern- 
ment Air Operations; (2) Commercial aviation, under the regulation of the Con- 
troller of Civil Aviation, both being part of the Department of National Defence. 


Directorate of Civil Government Air Operations.—This Branch carried 
out flying on forest fire patrols, fire suppression, oblique and vertical photography 
for surveys, aerial wheat dusting, air mail investigation, observation of ice condi- 
tions in Hudson strait, and transportation, etc., for different Government Depart- 
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ments in various parts of the country. Permanent bases are established at High 
River, Alta.; Winnipeg, Man.; Ottawa, Ont.; and Dartmouth, N.S. The forest 
area under fire protection is 57,752,085 acres. During 1928 a total of 53,000 square 
miles were photographed for survey purposes; the flying time on all operations was 
8,143 hours. 


Provincial Operations.—The Ontario Provincial Air Service owns and oper- 
ates 21 aircraft on fire protection, transportation, aerial photography and sketching 
in Northern Ontario, covering an area of about 800 miles from east to west, and 400 
miles from north to south. Quebec and British Columbia contract with commer- 
cial firms for the flying required. 


Commercial Aviation.—During 1928 there were 55 commercial operating 
companies in Canada; their activities included forest fire patrols, timber cruising, 
aerial photography, transportation of passengers, express and mail, instruction, 
advertising, short passenger flights, etc., in various parts of the country. 

Regular air mail services were established in January 1928. Contracts have 
been awarded to commercial firms by the Post Office Department for the following 
air mail routes:—Winter Services: Leamington-Pelee Island; Quebec-Seven 
Islands-Anticosti; Moncton-Magdalen Islands. Swmmer Services: Rimouski- 
Montreal-Ottawa. Annual Services: Montreal-Toronto; Montreal-Albany; The 
Pas-Kississing; Lac du Bonnet-Bissett-Wadhope; Sioux Lookout-Red Lake Area; 
Experimental Services: Winnipeg-Regina-Calgary; Regina-Saskatoon-Edmonton; 
Montreal-Saint John-Halifax. 300,000 pounds of mail have been carried without loss 
or damage during 1928. Surveys for the extension of the present routes are being 
undertaken as follows:—Ottawa-Winnipeg; Toronto-Sudbury. 

To encourage a more widespread interest and knowledge of aviation, the Depart- 
ment of National Defence assisted by issuing two light aeroplanes to 16 flying clubs 
in the following cities:—Halifax, Granby, Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Hamilton, 
London, Walkerville, Winnipeg, Regina, Moose Jaw, Saskatoon, Calgary, Edmon- 
ton, Vancouver, and Victoria. Seven clubs commenced operations in May, three 
in June, three in July, and two in September. The membership at present is 2,400. 
A total of 8,100 hours has been flown, 125 members have obtained private pilot’s 
licenses and 29 members have obtained commercial pilot’s licenses. Many fine 
aerodromes have been established through this movement. 


A large air terminal is being built at St. Hubert, seven miles south of Montreal; 
a mooring tower for airships is being constructed, and an aerodrome; immigration, 
customs and postal facilities are available there. A terminal aerodrome at Rimouski 
has also been constructed for the despatch and reception of trans-Atlantic mails 
by air. 4 

An aircraft industry to construct in Canada the aircraft and equipment required 
for aviation is essential to the sound development of flying. Canadian Vickers, 
the pioneer firm in Canada, maintain their own designing department and have 
produced several original types specially suited for operations in Canada. The 
increased interest and the growing operations of the Dominion and Provincial 
Governments, and commercial operators, led to the establishment of increased 
manufacturing facilities. Several aircraft constructors from England and United 
States have formed branches in Canada for the assembly and service of their 
products. The DeHaviland Aircraft of Canada, Ltd., established a plant in 
Toronto for the service and assembly of their aircraft, chiefly of the “Moth” light 
aeroplane type. The Reid Aircraft Co. established a factory in Cartierville, Quebec, 
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and have produced an all-metal light aeroplane. The Armstrong-Siddeley Motors, 
Ltd., have established a branch in Ottawa for the service, assembly and repair of 
their aero engines and aircraft in Canada. 

Statistics of civil aviation have been compiled from the Report on Civil 
Aviation (see Table 37). While these statistics are not given under provincial 
classifications, it may suffice to state that the greatest amount of civil flying is done 
in Ontario and Quebec, while the greatest amount of operational flying is carried 
out by the Air Force in British Columbia, Alberta and Manitoba. 


37.—Statistical Summary of Civil Aviation in Canada, 1923-1928. 


> 


Items. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 


Se ee ee 


GENERAL ANALYSIS. 


Firms manufacturing aircraft............ 2 3 2 2 2 4 
Firms chiefly operating aircraft......... 15 8 8 14 20 53 
Firms using aircraft as auxiliary service.. 1 2 ve 25s 1 1 
PAAPENOT Oa eNCS WNACC ec. ccna sed ce vos 3,086 3,776 ey L 4,755 16,748 75,285 
Agrees DNOUrE: MOMWM oS teu iee sles csles oc 2,831 4,389 4,091 5,860 12,070 43,071 
Approximate aeroplane mileage.......... 47,505 21,700 29,065 30,290 209,583 | 1,557,917 
Approximate float seaplane mileage...... 119,168 | 263,288 | 218,686 | 356,481 | 247,238 797,998 
Approximate boat seaplane mileage...... - - - | 372,189 352,029 
Approximate amphibian mileage......... 21,425 9,790 8,075 6,332 - 20,341 
‘otal atreratt mileage. Fok okk acta oo. 188,098 | 294,778 | 255,826] 393,103 829,010 | 2,728,414 
Average flight duration (minutes)....... 55 70 77 74 43 32 
Number of pilots carried................ 3,086 3,776 oplud 4,755 16,748 75, 285 
Number of passengers and crew carried.. 2,238 5,314 4,897 6,436 18,932 74, 669 
Total personnel:carried.<. 222.5. ..2t 5,324 9,090 8,068 11,191 35,680 149, 954 
Pilots carried one mile (pilot miles)..... 188,098 294,778 255, 826 393,103 829,010 | 2,728,414 
Passengers and crew carried 1 mile (pas- 

POM OTMLLeS oe ht, .0v bidet Bye citar ae 203,500 | 560,175 | 446,648 | 631,715 |1,424,031 | 2,883,782 
Total personnel carried 1 mile (personnel- 

RIPE ee SD: ek Poo, SOs tease 391,598 | 854,953 | 702,474 11,024,818 |2,253,041 | 5,612,196 
Total freight or express carried (lb.).... 17,600 TE SE SOP PA 724,721 |1,098,346 | 2,404, 682 
otal ma carried (lb o)se. she eo ven cee ~ 1,221 1,080 3,960 14, 684 316, 631 

Lic—ENsED Crvm Arr HarBours. 

AGTOMEOMES (DUDLC)) onic uses «dew sac es 3 3 4 7 20 
Aerodromes (private-commercial)....... 1 9 10 10 10 12 

Licensed for Customs............... 5 3 3 3 5 7 
Seaplane stations (public)............... 2 3 3 3 4 5 
Seaplane stations (private-commercial).. 11 9 181 16 15 df 

Licensed for Customs............... 2 2 2 2 2 2 
Aerodrome-seaplane stations (private- 

OIL CIA tae Mn ee aicsd Sve eho ne aay if - - a - - 
Total air harbours (all types)........... 31 24 341 34 36 44 

LicENSED Crvm ArRcrar.2 

Airicotue (single-engined)............... 45 10 lit 15 36 136 
Aeroplanes (triple-engined).............. - - - - - 3 
Float seaplanes (single-engined).......... 4 1 1 - 17 120 
Boat seaplanes (single-engined).......... 19 20 26 28 21 33 
Amphibians (single-engined)............. 1 1 1 1 - 4 
Total aircraft (all types)...............- 69 32 39 44 67 264 
* LickNsep Crvi, Arr PERSONNEL. 
Pilots only (flying machines)............ 14 12 18 20 43 258 

Pilot—-Air Bingineersi... .<sicec.s. sess 30 19 18 18 29 70 
Air Engineers only (flying machines).... 186 170 55 65 74 130 
Total licensed personnel................. 230 201 91 103 148 458 
Unlicensed air mechanics employed..... 18 33 32 43 59 8 


11925 figures include 10 outstanding applications on which fees have been paid. 
ene figures show duplication, since in several instances the aircraft are used both as landplanes and 
seaplanes 


Military Aviation.—The Royal Canadian Air Force is responsible for all 
matters connected with the air defence of Canada, and consists of a headquarters 
at Ottawa, for administration, intelligence and organization purposes; a land train- 
ing base at Camp Borden, Ont., and a seaplane training base at Vaneouver, B.C. 
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The present strength of the Air Force is 107 officers and 455 men. (See also “Royal 
Canadian Air Force’’, in the Miscellaneous Administration chapter.) 


PART VIII.—CANALS. 


Before the period of extensive railway construction which commenced for 
Canada in the 1850’s, the water routes, more especially the St. Lawrence, the 
Great Lakes and the Ottawa, were the chief avenues of transportation. These 
routes were interrupted at certain points, necessitating portages. The canals of 
Canada were constructed to eliminate the toil of unloading, transporting and re- 
loading at the portages. 

The earliest mention of canals in Canada is in connection with the Lachine 
canal, begun by early French settlers in 1700, but only after the conquest of Canada 
by the British were improvements of the main water routes made, and in the early 
part of the 19th century increased internal and foreign trade and the introduction 
of steam navigation resulted in more attention being given to this work. Although 
the canals were constructed primarily for military purposes, they soon became 
essential to the commercial life of the country. 


Section 1.—Canal Systems. 


There are in Canada six canal systems under the control of the Dominion 
Government in connection with navigable lakes and rivers. They consist of the 
canals (1) between Port Arthur or Fort William and Montreal; (2) from Montreal 
to the international boundary near lake Champlain; (3) from Montreal to Ottawa; 
(4) from Ottawa to Kingston and Perth; (5) from Trenton, lake Ontario, to lake 
Huron (not completed); and (6) from the Atlantic ocean to Bras d’Or lakes, Cape 
Breton. The total length of the waterways comprised within these systems is 
about 1,594 statute miles, the actual mileage of canals constructed being 117-2. 

A detailed description of the individual canals was given on pp. 626-629 of the 
1926 Year Book. Summary statistics of their length and lock dimensions are given 
in Table 38. 

38.—Canals of Canada, Length and Lock Dimensions, 1928. 


Locks. 
Length - 
Names. Location. in Minimum dimensions. 
Miles. No. $e 
Length.|Width. |Depth. 
St. Lawrence— nGe bbe ly 
bac bine@= = sees Montreal to Lachine................. 8-50 5 270 45 141 
Soulanpesse-- 6.5" Cascades Point to Coteau Landing..| 14-00 5 280 45 Wy! 
Cornwall Panta Cornwall to Dickinson’s Landing....| 11-25 6 270 45 141 
Harran seloinvessa. ee. Warran see Omirapidee see ee ane 1-25 1 800 50 142 
RADI euE Later. go ere Rapide Plat to Morrisburg.......... 3°66 4 270 45 141 
Gialopsie Sonne career. roqiois'to Cardinal «we. ae ene 7°33 3 800 50 141 
Wedloin Clintsmercekccct hes oe Port Dalhousie, lake Ontario, to 
Port Colborne, lake Erie.......... 26-75 26 270 45 14) 
Sault Ste. Marie...... St. Mary’s rapids, 47 miles west of 
lake Phuronweet eee aoe eee 1-30 1 900 60 191 
Richelieu river— 
St Oursmtochksee ae ole OUresOUCG rr eta ier ea. meen ie 2 O12 1 200 45 72 
Gham bly.” essen eee Chambly to St. Johns, Que.......... 12-00 9 118 22:5 7? 
Ottawa and Rideau 
rivers— : 
Ste. Anne Lock....... Junction of St. Lawrence and Ottawa 
PIVETS ere eee eee ee ee 0-12 1 200 45 9 
Carillon see aas Carillon rapids, Ottawariver........ 0-75 2 200 45 9 
Grenvillev eo: an esas Long Sault rapids, Ottawariver..... 5-75 5 200 45 8) 
Rideau eet Aree. Ottawa to. Kingstone sses see ee 126-25 47 134 a) 5 
Rideau lake to Perth (Tay branch). 7-00 2 134 33 6-53 


1 Navigable depths are occasionally less at times of extremely low water. 
2 Least depths in channels 6-5 ft. 3 Least depths in channels 5 ft. 
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38.—Canals of Canada, Length and Lock Dimensions, 1928—concluded. 


Locks. 
Length |J2—_-_—___—_ 
Names. Location. in Minimum dimensions. 
Miles. No. |——————_- 
Length.| Width. {| Depth. 
Miscellaneous— it. the te Pe 
A vee\ i Hoe OS ee Ae Trenton to Petertorough lock, 
RelerCOnOUsh is aF Messen Pomesuse or 89-0 18 175 33 8-4 
Peterborough lock to head of lake 
Goucbienine v8 yacchen ce wee a 114-6 23 134 33 6 
Sturgeon lake to Port Perry (Scugog 
| epey 203 Vi a) ip pe tegreacieee Eph  eek ine coi ae oe 35-0 1 142 33 6 
Rortiseverniiocks actin sone - 1 100 25 6 
RUT ae Sa ea Bay of Quinte to lake Ontario....... 5-17 0 - - 11 
URE OUOTS: tat <.cFeun iene St. Peter’s bay to Bras d’Or lakes, 
@apeebreton INSik hee eee, 0-49 1 300 48 18 
SEPANOreWwSs........1..; Red river, 15 miles north of Winnipeg - 1 215 45 17 


Governmental Expenditure on Canals.—Tables 39 and 40 deal with the 
expenditure of the Dominion Government on the construction and maintenance of 
canals. The items of revenue and expenditure, showing in the fiscal year ended 
1928 a slightly decreased net outlay as compared with 1927, indicate the net total 
expended on the maintenance of these water routes. All canals, it may be added, 
have since 1904 been free of toll to vessels applying for the privilege of locking 
facilities. The total capital cost of Canadian canals since their construction was 
begun is set at. $203,420,904. The heavy capital expenditures in recent years are 
due to the construction of the Welland Ship Canal, on which $90,301,957 had been 
spent up to Mar. 31, 1928. 


39.—Total Expenditure and Revenue of Canals, fiscal years ended June 30, 1868-1906, 
and Mar. 31, 1907-1928. 


Nore.—For the individual years 1868 to 1910, see Canada Year Book, 1916-17, page 462. 


Expenditure Chargeable— 


To Revenue. 
Fiscal Years. —_ aie ot Total 
Fe oO ; ' To ; at and ck Revenue. 
apital. ncome. epairs, : : : 
Canals in Staff. Repairs. R 
general. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Before Confed- 

BPALLON es 20,593, 866 98,378 - ~ -— | 20,682,244 - 
1868-1910.......] 76,388,584 6,465,248 1,594,239} 11,695,310} 9,488,903) 105,632,284] 14,156,389 
SLORY eB ec 2,349,474 440, 270 103,398 511,306 471,530] 3,875,978 221,138 
MOTORS ere 2,560,939 442,012 10, 651 585,900 555, 710]. 4,254; 212 263,717 
NB See ae eer 22D 2OL 331,987 121,371 605, 248 535,136 3,852,999 307,568 
i NOY Lan ot ecole 2,829,661 389,285 147, 729 642, 845 574,039 4,583,559 380,188 
AO Des feces 628 5,490,796 444,730 140, 236 675,771 562,599 7,314, 132 427,763 
DOUG: tes ok Ae 6, 142,149 397,665 139,952 697,532 529,565 7,906, 863 446,722 
MOLWAe eee oh 4,304,589 399, 414 137,907 700,022 486,168 6,028, 100 461,423 
1 a 1,781,957 111,553 149,859 743,857 540,331 SoZ fOOU. 414,868 
HOT ees. apo l Le O RS) 164,046 156,558 733,091 698, 878 3,964,508 387,655 
ODD erItts 2). . 4,579,565 798,113 . 157,886 ' 745,986 TSao0 6,994, 885 441,926 
EEO aren eee 5,449,962 1,193,148 192,875 815,979 §20, 993 8,572,952 365,941 
O22 Frere 2 ee 4,482,639 836, 810 209,193 983,042 1,105,054 7,616, 748 804,516 
MORO ae tes Beach lao 4,995,184 564, 242 204, 536 924,217 859, 839 7,548,018 742,404 
2 Earl ee are 6, 747,395 479,900 204, 653 980, 094 942,056 9,354,098 897,412 
PEOD OR Su. LAIN PR 10,619,903 458,791 187,579 959,516 853,076] 13,078,865 907,650 
OAs eo tees sos 12,024, 461 501,449 182,376 1,046,568 873,682] 14,628,536 920,900 
TOE Rates ilo 13, 845, 684 451,880 153,776 1,129,041 858,473) 16,438,853 961,694 
EPA teh See ae ae 13, 762,905 418,719 175,818 1,212; 721 1,150,241) 16,720,404 1.350.670 

Total...... 203,420,9042} 15,387,635] 4,469,604) 26,388,047) 22,719,609) 272,385,798] 24,865,553 


1 The income account is of expenditures on buildings and permanent improvements; therevenue account 
is of expenditure on maintenance only, 2Including $34,957, chargeable to canals in general and not allocated 
to particular years. 
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40.—Capital Expenditure for Construction and Enlargement of Canals for the fiscal 
years ended 1868-1928 and before Confederation. 


iii Expenditure, eee Total 
anals. previous scal year : 
VOare: 1928. Expenditure. 
$ $ $ 
Beau Rarnois condom ioc ie eo cee ee es A Eee SE 1,636,029 ~ 1,636,029 
Carillon andGrenvillet ore cr a tae cae atone ones Sees 4,191,756 - 4,191,756 
Ghambl yar cc. toh ese Wie e el tet St aera ae eer 780,996 - 780, 996 
Gornwallee coe Ree oe eke ea etn eee naire eloreteete Bee 7,245, 804 - 7,245, 804 
Culbutedbockiand: Danie aeasnoc ees eo ce eee 382,391 - 382,391 
Wein es octets ee eee ok tue ST Ne a a a te ee 14, 132,685 ~ 14,132,685 
Tiake: St phrTancis Seen. a5ek Ree as de ee rae ee eee 75,907 ~ 75,907 
hake Sit guOuls: setae co em Gath chic Hie Ee ec eee eee 298,176 - 298,176 
Mirra ye: Reese en era eee ee Ee ne Oa Rene ot ceed rennin 1, 248,947 - 1,248,947 
Rideau oor rey cc SC CEO ee en Te ee eb ie eee 4,214, 264 ~ 4,214, 264 
Sault. Stes Marte ose cca ae oe niacin Serene eta es 4,935,809 = 4,935,809 
Soularces 2 hoolac Wen ites APR BM is earn Se EP 7,904,044 - 7,604, 044 
StesAnne: Lockiand Canal-4. 5 eee ase eer ae 1eo20 526 - 1,320, 216 
St. Lawrence River and Canals— : 
North. Channels.’ a.) hte ceteig by ar tee eee ee 1,995,143 - 1,995, 143 
RIVED RGACNese. scree tikes Meie ates aire SLO Chase EEE 483, 830 - 483,830 
Galops: Channel ere Rae ae eee ee ee eee 1,039, 896 - 1,039, 896 
St. Lawrence Ship Canals. gyn cwtrerisevenna eens eee eine 133, 897 ~ 133, 897 
StrOurs Locks. Ml. eee ee, ceeds ek Pe ns ees 127, 229 - 127, 229 
SEMPG CORB s ecm Societe sae cme Crate Bea otek ea ieee era 648, 547 ~ 648, 547 
CI ADY teaeatiks Rete tea cae ae Bisse CEE ee eat 489,599 ~ 489,599 
Trent Wehr ae oe Ue EEE SECU fae Rho 19,337,433 40, 203 19,377,636 
Welland scnndcan seet coeindc teETaee s eee Ok Pee eas 29,906,412 2242 29,906,188 
Welland Ship Ganal.<&.ee 252 eee. oo eee eee 76,579,031 13, 722,926 90,301,957 
Hee (PONE cetera ee tee es - A eee 
“1: AIODS cathe cascacretearaeegcte i ciseshese oven OER Oe 6, 143, 46 = ; : 
Williamsburg...) Ranide Plat...................cc sees eee. 2) 159,881 ~| — 2'159'881 
(Williamsburg ese see epee pie eee ce 13349502 - 1,334,552 
Canalstinyoonera lean’. atug boon aie Rees a eee eae 34,967 _ 34,967 
otal 25053-5254 ee ee ere oer 189, 658, 000 13,762,905 203, 420,904 


1 The records relating to cost of construction by Imperial Government were destroyed by firein 1852 
and the statistics are not included in this table. *Revenue. 


Section 2.—Canal Traffic. 


Tables 41 to 46 deal with the traffic passing through Canadian canals in recent 
years up to and including 1928. In this latest year the total traffic of 18,720,441 
tons was the highest figure for any year since 1918, being an increase of 1,232,130 
tons over the total for 1927 (Table 41). 

Although the navigation season in 1928 was shorter, the heavier traffic almost 
throughout that year is shown by the monthly figures of Table 42; Table 43, showing 
the products which constitute the freight traffic through the canals, illustrates the 
preponderance of agricultural products in the total. In the year 1928, six commodi- 
ties (Table 44), barley, wheat, general merchandise, pulpwood, soft coal and sand, 
each provided over 1,000,000 tons of freight and together accounted for 77 p.c. of 
the whole traffic. The increase over the previous year was chiefly due to increased 
tonnage of wheat, barley, soft coal, coke, iron and steel and general merchandise, 
while large decreases occurred in the quantity of rye and pulpwood handled. 

Comparisons of the total traffic through Canadian canals over a period of years 
are misleading owing to the situation at Sault Ste. Marie. At this point there are 
canals on both the Canadian and United States sides of the river, which are free to 
vessels of either nation. In 1914 a third large lock was opened on the United States 
side and in 1919, afourth. Thus the tonnage of freight through the Canadian canal 
at this point dropped from 42,699,324 in 1913 to 7,750,957 in 1915 and from 
12,913,711 in 1918 to 2,477,818 in 1920. On the other hand, traffic through the 
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Welland and St. Lawrence canals has been increasing in recent years and is now 
much greater than in the pre-war period. Of the traffic increase of 1,232,130 tons 
in 1928 over 1927, the Welland canal accounted for 192,590 tons and the St. Law- 
rence canals for 498,590 tons (Tables 45 and 46). 


41.—Total Traffic through Canadian Canals during the Navigation Seasons, 1900-1928, 


by Nationality of Vessel and Origin of Freight. 


Nortr.—For Canadian canal traffic from 1886 to 1899, see 1902 Year Book, p. 398. 


United States 


Freight carried. 


Canadian Vessels. Vessels. Originating in Originating in 
Years Canada. United States. Total. 
Registered Registered P.c. of P.c. of 
No Tonnage. No. Tonnage. Tons. total. Tons. total. Tons. 

1900..| 21,755} 4,129,250) 5,502} 2,408,985 - - - - 5,013, 693 
1901. 20, 860 3,980, 264 5, 634 2,482,274 - - - ~ 5, 665, 259 
1902..} 22,198} 4,485,695} 6,483] 4,086,439 - - - - 7,513,197 
1903...) 233.767) —5,212;832) 6,605) 4,236,475 - - - - 9, 203 , 817 
1904..| 21,851) 4,772,100) 6,253) 3,655,905 - ~ =: 8, 256, 236 
1905..| 23,726} 5,191,191} 7,085] 5,096,241 - - ~ - 9,371,744 
1906..} 25,498) 5,526,321) 7,319] 5,685,315 - ~ - — | 10,523,185 
1907. 28, 833 6,328,911 9,328} 11,604,834 - - - - 20,543, 639 
1908..| 29,040} 6,780,789} 7,489] 8,521,139} 5,012,147 28-6} 12,490,673 71-3} 17,502,820 
1909..} 22,507} 7,811,578} 9,996] 16,459,322) 7,378,057 21-8) 26,342,691 78-2} 33,720,748 
1910 25,337, 8,931,790} 11,462) 21,777,297| 7,883,614 18-3| 35,106,994 81-7} 42,990,608 
1911 25,585} 9,172,192} 10,370) 18,231,622} 7,792,907 20-5) 30,237,446 79-5} 38,030,353 
1912 27,371} 10,237,335] 11,785} 24,636,190 9,376,529 19-7} 38,210,716 80-3] 47,587,245 
1913 28,654} 12,078,041] 10,739} 24,238,788) 11,130,875 21-3} 40,923,038 78-7) 52,053,913 
1914 26,125} 12,050,856} 7,742) 15,636,414} 9,382,206 25-3| 27,641,031 74-7| 37,023, 2372 
1915 21,575 9,398, 207 6,415 7,385,101 6, 789, 423 44.7 8,409,380 55-3} 15,198,803 
1916 23,002} 9,839,029} 6,800} 10,660,839} 7,486,962 31-7} 16,096,529 68-3] 23,583,491 
1917 21,588 9,831,694 6,594} 10,259,772 5,964,369 26-8} 16,274,566 73-2) 22,238,935 
1918..} 18,909) 7,800,972} 6,791) 9,616,200} 3,369,477 17-8} 15,514,142 82-2} 18,883,619 
1919. 20, 682 8,735,973 4,092 5,259), 173 4,865,831 48-7 5,129,435 51-3} 9,995, 266 
1920. 23, 038 8,521, 643 3, 826 3, 838,890 4,094, 044 46-9 4,641,339 53-1 8, 735, 383 
1921..| 25,720) 10,079,388 2,969 2,330,178 4,562,028 48-5 4,844,993 51-5 9,407,021 
1922...) 26,217} 11,059, 261 3,(09 3,165,054 6, 273, 227 62-1 3, 752, 828 37-9} 10,026,055 
1923..| 27,112) 13,013,970} 3,399] 3,325,809] 7,637,485 68-2} 3,561,949 31-8) 11,199,434 
1924. 27,467} 13,988,909 3,230 2,821,177 8,857,177 68-8 4,011,920 31-2} 12,869,097 
1925. 28,361} 14,964,785 3,587 3,824, 924 9,570,311 67-7 4,560,356 32-3] 14,130,667 
1926. 27,965| 14,542,485 3,543 3,144,866 9,656,190 71-7 3,821,473 28-3) 13,477,663 
1927. 36,162} 17,472,601 4,013 3,364,461] 11,863,931 67:8 5, 624,380 32-2] 17,488,311 
1928..| 30,575) 17,435,176) 3,973} 3,270,591) 13,882,592 74-2) 4,837,849 25:8} 18,720,441 


1 Includes duplications where cargoes use two or more canals. 
2 Third lock of United States Sault Ste. Marie canal opened Oct. 21, 1914. 
3 Fourth lock of United States Sault Ste. Marie canal opened Sept. 18, 1919. 


42.—Distribution of Total Freight Traffic on Canals, by months, calendar years 


1922-19281. 

Months. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 

Tons Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
JADUATY . <5... 80 135 279 63 - 541 535 
lo ae 236, 246 9,320 454,131 488,541 - 673,811 111,161 
Ee eee 1, 224,196 1, 283, 414 1,729, 639 1, 789.528 1,691,689 2,426,701 2,452,368 
PURO batters 1, 252,47 1,631,825 1,834,908 1,789,160 | 2,309,478 2,497,073 2 58antou 
1 Th ge ee ee 1,517,609 1,752,463 1,906,300 2,050,895 2,123,356 1,975,204 2,621,168 
MBAUDUBtiecss5 ss. s 1,427,189 1,770,826 T7713 304 2,126, 209 1,710,017 | 2,468,196 2,843, 453 
September..... 1,507, 219 1,589,332 1,704,516 1,928 , 232 1,880, 044 2,596,336 2,502,805 
October........ 1,464, 493 1,574,497 i! bye bb} 2,110,830 2,039. 909 2,646, 216 2,792,983 
November..... 1,207,161 1,393,577 1,282,611 1,604, 237 1,522,764 2,022,010 2,540, 168 
December...... 189,384 194, 045 233, 246 242,972 200, 496 182, 223 272,063 
Total...... 10,026,055 | 11,199,434 | 12,869,097 | 14,130,667 | 13,477,653 | 17,488,311 18,720,441 


re SS 
1 Includes duplications where cargoes use two or more canals. 
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43.—Tonnage of Canal Traffic, by Canals and Classes of Products, calendar years 
1927 and 19281. 


Canals. Agricultural) Animal Manu- Forest Mine Total. 
Products. | Products. | factures. | Products. | Products. 


ee eee — 


1927. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 

Saultste, Martens. nner: 935, 740 617 436, 007 28,931 69, 256 1,470,551 
Welln G Meares Sener teers 5,046,545 - 787,429 355, 607 1,057,878 7,247,459 
St. Lawrence Raney eae 5,015,496 aii 866,661 834, 952 1,187,632 7,912,952 
Cham Dire is.. see eens 13,159 316 25,137 88, 270 77, 654 204 , 536 
St. Peters see 3,548 1,825 5,520 5.924 29,489 46,306 
IVEUIE TA tA oes cin (et Porat a eect = = 90 405 217 712 
Ottawane cn... ceo 1,636 2,999 37,877 76,436 336, 811 455,759 
PUIG ea Mee Pe eee Sree 1,510 22532 9,939 23,426 57,951 
ETON Gee eats econ eh ot Sear 122 62 1,470 23 S0e 227 27, 754 
StsAncrews: cra: ee ee 538 12 842 14, 298 48,641 64,331 

Totals eas 11,017,328 15,252 | 2,183,865 | 1,449,635 | 2,831,231 | 17,488,311 

1928. 

Saultiste: Maries ..4....0.-- 1,277,100 1,083 526,118 34,235 168, 601 2,007,137 
Welland! 40a Oe eee Se 5,294, 426 = @12, 126 333, 706 899, 359 7,439,617 
S tamer wEeNCOsere ere ane areas 5, 184.954 8,875 948 241 764,386 1,555, (86 8,411,542 
Cha olhved cs seas wees eese 4,733 233 46,600 61,509 66, 793 179, 868 
SiPRILCUCLS (Be oooh net aaa eae 4,550 1,562 4,542 16,902 25, 292 52,848 
IMG a View Recep 8 Cee eee 56 700 0) - 539 1,385 
Ottawalsen i oa) ne eee 2,608 2,767 48,797 6155274 372,087 487,786 
EV IC@AU ce. te Ga hes 368 1,343 24,553 3,785 21,950 51,999 
Pent tet hoe ieee ee ill 11 2,033 33,737 479 36,311 
St yAnNGrewsinssen co seme rine 460 123 648 15,622 35,095 51,948 

Total. eae 11,719,306 16,697 | 2,513,748 | 1,325,409 | 3,145,281 | 18,720,441 


44,—Principal Articles carried through Canadian Canals during the Navigation | 
Seasons of 1925-19281. 


Articles. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. Increaze Decrease 
: in 1928. in 1928. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 

Barley pete eee 764,480 803 , 776 1,039, 4383 1,306,354 266,921 - 
Buckwheat.2 son. tee ee 23 14 26 4 - 22 
Corns a ean coree, ee eee ee 87,515 115,598 216,877 119, 448 - 97,429 
Oats ek vate. ate oe 1,386, 928 716,237 307,585 782,000 474,415 - 
RVG Hh ae Pe wtele ek. ik & es 586, 229 423,871 1,413,541 636, 289 - YUM EY 
Hiaxccedewt. atte tree 73,995 38) Gyal 63,516 57,616 - 5,900 
VGH S Meth eer ttal ay ye Sk eee TS 197 i} 30 29 = 
Wile tarernese prerers Sere een 4,958,130 | 5,025,808 7,513,489 | 8,303,353 789, 864 - 
LOGE Ve rore cae neee Mek, Gye hae 426,163 441,143 419, 202 470, 255 51,053 - 
TER Sy opie ota ee sy ee 19,502 19, 262 16,678 11, 245 = 5, 433 
One. milled products....... 20.592 35, 894 19,167 22,250 3,083 = 
Fruits and vegetables....... 7,823 ~ 4,260 4,759 6,301 1,542 ~ 
PGLACOCSIS Coe Grceaaes Wie fet 4,173 3,931 3,054 4,161 1,107 - 
Live stock..... Les 835 765 681 520 - 161 
Poultry, game and fish..... 2,308 3,909 2,250 2,484 234 - 
Dressed meats. . ard ete 109 BO Pai 12 - 15 
Other packing-house . pro- 

GLUGbR. oie Te eee Reta ck ot aie ae: 1,334 899 1205 3.174 1,899 - 
Hides and leather........... 150 111 92 110 18 - 
WOO Sane wi keene tae, ere 37 51 158 445 287 - 
All other animal products... 10,373 10,387 10, 769 9,952 - 817 
Agricultural implements..... 8,461 18,592 35, 667 83,994 - 1,673 
Cement, bricks and lime.. 9,240 16,530 58,764 7,961 - 50, 803 
Household Nee and furni- 

ture.. A oa NTE a A 1,909 2,279 2,689 1,593 he 1,096 


1 Includes duplications where cargoes use two or more canals. 
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44.—Principal Articles carried through Canadian Canals during the Navigation 
Seasons of 1925-1928—concluded}. 


Articles. 1925. 
Tons 

Tron, pig and ploom......... 51,725 
fron anc steel, all other..... 269, 845 
Petroleum and other oils.... 216, 809 
SSHDICCED oh ig ah Ace 153, 456 
SOV ESS a SURES es 4 a eee eo 18, 241 
Wines, liquors and beer...... 7,860 
Merchandise not enumerated 683,340 
PEAS WOOK: Seas tae ahve d 1,017, 203 
Samed LUMDEE Ia soe... 239,372 
Squared timber........6..+. 7,384 
Sung t] Sie UN 5 2 ese A 1,955 
@Opher-wOOds eects + ose06 soe 33.017 
EAPC COM Gs oe eices tellus te 156, 669 
SORE ORL Meee htctcs ote see oo. ares 2,136,585 
id eis 3 Sa ot ee 4,277 
KQONDOLIONS cose kek ote 26,199 
MOR COTO ear ee eee i's ee 24,814 
WEOR OFOn eet ees cs eo 82.005 
SOM OCC 2s ceteasteesi ea so eres 629,526 
Motalteeess. oo. 14,130, 667 


1926. 1927. 1928. Increase Decrease 
in 1928. in 1928. 
Tons. Tons. Tons Tons Tons. 

67,953 62, 733 91,517 28,784 - 
496 , 092 531, 200 645, 885 114, 685 - 
238,470 333,052 384, 829 BL Tee - 
175,901 205, 832 263,101 57, 269 - 
17243 23,485 19,588 = 3,897 
5,308 10,098 14,313 APNG - 
706,610 020,345 1,050, 967 130, 622 - 
1,056,352 1,167,385 1,062,898 - 104, 487 
223 , 526 229.343 217, 482 - 11,861 
3,478 8,970 5,077 - 3, 893 
1,052 2,256 693 - 1,563 

35, $65 32,631 39, 259 6,578 - 
154, 622 117%, 332 103, 163 - 14,169 
1,572,004 1, 244, 253 1,391,588 147,335 = 
23,012 10.361 124,685 114.324 - 
10,126 10, 230 41,121 30, 891 - 

49 982 72,856 153, 663 80, 807 - 
58,775 59,314 44,348 - 14, 966 
904, 102 1,316, 885 1, 286,713 - BIO 
13,477,663 | 17,488,314 | 18,720,441 1, 232, 136 - 


45.—Canal Traffic during the Navigation Seasons of 1927 and 1928, by Direction and 


FRom CANADIAN TO 


Origin‘. 


FRom CANADIAN TO 


From Unitep 


FRom UNITED 


CANADIAN Ports. UNITED StaTEs STatEs TO UNITED Stars To CaNna- 
Ports. States Porrs. DIAN Ports. 
Canals. — 
Up. Down. Up. Down. Up. Down. Up. Down. 
1927. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
Sault Ste. Marie...| 382,530} 882,511 (a2 31, 842 22,998 12,523 Soules 75,289 
Nvellandisor le. sos 629,987] 3,614,420 166, 956 - 114,134 80, 462 6,675] 2,637,825 
St. Lawrence?...... 1,189,798] 3,657,042} 488,506 23, 429 80,848 2,779 25,107] 2,445, 443 
Ghamiblye, ....4.62 8,099 9, 292 99 , 023 240 - - 1,478 86, 404 
DGOUEISs.\o. 25 o> 10,873 31, 923 2,000 1,510 - - - 
MGET ONE Ff opts ins Pees 412 25 83 - - - 192 ~ 
Ottawa 28,507} 395,493 - 23 , 873 - - 7,886 ~ 
rd enue B.. 234% i: 42,498 14,017 - ~ - - - 1,436 
PO NGAR hse 5.c ant 13, 499 14, 255 - - = - - = 
St. Andrews....... 61, 620 Paul - - - - - - 
Total.......... 2,364,823) 8,621,689) 764,298 89,894) 217,980 95,764 96,471) 5,246,397 
1928. 
Sault Ste. Marie...| 471,249] 1,241,023 3,380 72,703 26,410 31,825 65, 982 94,565 
Woallandts.. 2). 651,726) 3,411,818} 202,221 16,140) 104,486] 101,072 11,351] 2,940, 854 
St. Lawrence?......| 1,236,186] 3,549,801] 472,682 37,861 34,247 8, 635 41,373) 3,030,657 
GOGO) hee ee 7,566 4,037 87,256 - - - - 81,009 
Bee Overs, S8h/.6 ts 14,149 34,109 - 4,590 - - - - 
MIDE AGE cock 36 275 558 13 ~ - - - 539 
OUP Wort, ooo. 52 32,151) 420,038 - 24,676 - 10,921 - 
Rideau Jee 43,127 8,742 - 130 — - - - 
PE ONIGI Cais este 12,483 23 , 828 ~ ~ ~ - - - 
St. Andrews....... 49,474 2,474 - - - - - - 
etal: ... 2. oe 2,518,385| 8,696,428) 765,552) 156,100) 165,193) 141,532) 129,627) 6,147,624 


1 Includes duplications where cargoes use two or more canals. : 
2 Includes only the canals on the St. Lawrence river netween Lachine and lake Ontario. 
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45.—Canal Traffic during the Navigation Seasons of 1927 and 1928, by Direction and 


Origin—concluded?. 


Canals. 


1927. 
Sault Ste. Marie 


Welland ©: 2) Shes caieicot re 


St. Lawrence!... 
@hamiblyreaee 


Ste Reters:2. cae wee eee 


[Eren teem oucn eee 


1928. 
Sault Ste. Marie 
Welland ..../..5 
St. Lawrence}... 
Chamblye.2.--. 


Torat TRAFFIC 


ORIGIN oF CaR@qoO. 


Increase (+) 


BY DIRECTION. or de- 
‘Total crease (—) 
Cargo. on previous 
Up. Down. Canada. United year. 
States. 

Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 

468,386 1,002, 165 1,307,907 162, 644 1,470,551/+ 47,276 
914,752 6,332, 707 4,482,350 2,765,109 7,247,459|/+ 2,032,945 
1,784,259] 6,128,693 5,400, 615 2,512,337} 7,912,952)+ 1,789, 251 
108, 600 95, 936 116, 709 87,827 204,536] + 494 
12,873 33, 433 46,306 - 46, 306)+ 2,761 
687 25 520 192 712|— 183 
36,393 419,366 447, 873 7,886 455,759|+- 134,303 
42,498 15,453 57,947 4 57,951|+ , 899: 
13,499 14, 255 27, 754 - 27,754|+ 62 
61, 620 2a 64,331 - 64,331|/+ 1,840 
3,443,567) 14,044,744) 11,952,312) 5,535,998) 17,483,311/+ 4,010,648. 
567,021 1,440,116 1,794,880 212,257} 2,007,137)/+ 536,586 
969, 733 6,469, 884 5,178,605 2261, 012 7,439,617/+ 192,158 
1,784,588] 6,626,954 6,139,402} 2,272,140} 8,411,542/+ 498,590 
94, 822 85, 046 98, 680 81,188 179, 868} — 24, 668 
14,149 38, 699 52,848 - 52, 848/+ 6,542 
288 1,097 846 539 1,385| + 673 
43,072 444,714 477,073 LOMAS 487, 786| + 32,027 
43,127 8,872 51,999 - 51,999|— 5,952 
12, 483 23 , 828 36,311 - 36,311)+ 8,557 
49,474 2,474 51,948 = 51,948) — 12,383 

3,578,757| 15,141,684) 13,882,592] 4,837,849} 18,720,441/+ 1,232,130 


1 Includes only. the canals on the St. Lawrence river between Lachine and lake Ontario. 
2 Includes duplications where cargoes use two or more canals. 


46.—Traffic through individual Canadian Canals during the Navigation Seasons, 


1924-1928. 
Canadian Vessels. United States Vessels. Total Total 
Canals and Years. = a lee een freight 
Registered Registered gers. carried. 
No. Tonnage. No. Tonnage. 
Tons. Tons. No. Tons. 

Sault Ste. Marie— 

ODA i! PEN eee 2,840 3,406, 744 476 1,585,827 34,367 1,631,548 

1925 ae ieee ce 2,889 3,408, 387 645 2,279,160 34, 743 1, 634,970: 

1920 Socio Sete Oy ee he 2,693 3,357, 785 657 1,594, 186 32,099 1,423,275 

USP rie: is Seka Susan 2,818 3, 269, 942 421 1,214,782 34, 483 1,470,551 

LO 28 crete cc ce, Saree nc ree 2,940 3,415,478 418 1a 71, O18 34, 289 2,007,137 
Welland— 

1 KORE Re ese ie urea, beh 4,654 4,359, 552 707 656, 959 614 5, 037, 412. 

IV ASY age Rats nat, Bea. ok 5,014 4,732,951 852 834,185 10 5, 640, 298 

1 KO Greate, Vaart eh ACU ete os 4,741 4,340,398 787 712,648 25 5,214,514 

iY PA7 ft oa an Sarnath SR 6,504 5,811,180 1,150 1,039,417 = 7,247,459 

LO28 Se rte tees. eee 5,365 5,598, 493 1222 1,051, 464 - 7,439,617 
St. Lawrence— 

LOD See at a er ee 10, 835 5,449,593 703 433 , 213 78,450 5,536,374 

DASE ae te Rene scan erage Liedoe 6, 062, 833 803 567,394 82,848 6, 206, 988. 

1920¢ 2, Sen eee oc eee 12,671 5,946, 289 857 696, 124 81,128 6,123,701 

1927 ee Re EE es wee 13,860 7,370, 693 1,110 960, 201 87,567 7,912,952 

1928) Wo. Wate ceed. ee BRGY: 7,416, 426 1,258 922,377 85,926 8,411,542 
Chambly— 

IAT ates Aces on eames ortes 1 Pn 491 65,398 1,032 123, 092 844 225,518. 

ODOT, era tanta it: 453 63, 610 1, 023 119,931 661 203 , 720 

LO ZG s ae en enter 510 65, 834 943 110, 241 833 204, 042 

1 PF iat oc cen AL cweety 541 67,402 870 107,370 609 204,536. 

ODL Rita Commie Salone) rotted 414 52,679 750 93 , 983 446 179, 868 
St. Peters— 

O24 eee ee ee 1,363 87,072 15 819 298 51,929: 

1 Ee gi ca ded, SN ars Ae 1,183 76, 622 13 4,741 213 35, 691 

NPL hint ences raced 990 65,507 18 3,976 208 43,545. 

1 OV acts Dal go Petipa he 903 58,840 19 5,345 302 46,306. 

AME AS gperarien raters Wa cel cee Beh 964 65,306 20 6, 287 178 52, 848. 
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46.—Traffic through individual Canadian Canals during the Navigation Seasons, 


1924-1928—concluded. 
Canadian Vessels. United States Vessels. Total Total 
Canals and Years. ———————————  }  Passen- freight 
Registered Registered gers. carried. 
No. Tonnage. No. Tonnage. 
Tons. Tons. No. Tons. 
Murray— 
1 i ee ee 305 37,382 81 nL PPA 3,673 2,115 
iy pil a ne 351 45, 245 142 1,458 SEH 1,174 
PON eee, oe eile cies 313 106, 843 63 10, 466 7,506 895 
TUPI? RLS ok Oe Gs a 440 104, 893 141 10, 724 8,339 712 
NSS retro oes cucte: sce 290 46,081 86 1, 282 2yo2o 1,385 
Ottawa— 
eee 2,140 291,123 173 18,900 25, 067 205,534 
LOSS Oe ae ee ee 2,095 301,629 151 16, 226 28,545 214,940 
NOZOe See eee ee Sens ee 2,422 415,257 151 15, 696 23,010 321,456 
Ne ees cee min ead eus 3,017 553,140 193 23 , 055 27,565 455,759 
Oy entn ene aera Fone Se 3,694 606, 187 178 23,014 24,116 487,786 
Rideau— 
y LS ee Se <0 8 Ree ee 1,408 102,842 11 542 3,345 85,986 
1905 eee: pS icp 1,458 103 , 503 38 1,533 4,359 85,785 
LSPA EE 2S Nee een 2k os ar 11052 77, (55 18 G22 2,931 56, 052 
21 Pater ccd tte ot SO Lae 1,139 84,081 30 1,525 3,803 57,951 
GOR meeenerrse ee Sov sinc) es b>! 936 78,368 19 685 1,441 51,999 
Trent— 
TE Nie eo 3,044 120, 904 35 604 61,929 41,099 
(Aa en ee a 2,681 98, 162 20 296 53,936 36, 302 
MUG Rete cade ace cs: Aaya 85, 851 49 807 49,727 27,692 
ORAL eee oy ES a aoe apd 82,411 79 2,042 47,954 27,754 
1 AACS Sas Sato 7! Sa ae 2,456 81,899 22 488 39,291 36,311 
St. Andrews— 
Mae See Met cei stads sore 387 68, 299 - - - 50,982 
1D Dy RE a eR 384 71,843 ~ - - 70,799 
ND eee dan ai cierto vavadew whee 402 80,966 - - 14 62,491 
TOOTH. ek ee ee ary 350 70,019 - - 262 64,331 
OO ee crn carne. 364 74, 259 - - 138 51,948 
Summary!— 
1924 see eee. 27,467 13,988,909 S)20e 2,821,177 | 208,587 12,869,097 
POD DCE aes cas ciara 28,261 14,964, 785 3,687 3,824,924 | 208,692 14,130, 667 
TORN EMCEE IEE Cone ov ser ovese- 8, 27,965 14, 542,485 8,543 3,144,866 197,561 13,477,663 
TS YArES 8 a ee See Se ie 36, 162 17,472,601 4,013 3,364, 461 210, 884 17,488,311 
LA on IE Oa 30,575 17,435,176 3,973 3,270,591 188,150 18,720, 441 


1 Includes duplications where vessels use two or more canals. 


The Panama Canal.—The Panama canal, which was opened to commercial 
traffic on Aug. 15, 1914, is a waterway which is destined to be of the greatest import- 
ance to the British Columbian ports, from which vessels now leave direct for Great 
Britain and European ports throughout the year. As an alternative route to 
that of the transcontinental railway lines, such a passage by water is of vital import- 
ance in the solution of the larger transportation problems of the continent, and 
while its influence is perhaps more potential than actual, such a check on trans- 
continental rail rates is a valuable one. During the war the great expectations 
based upon the opening of the canal were not realized, owing to the scarcity of 
shipping, but with the post-war decline in ocean freight rates an increase in traffic 
between our Pacific ports and Europe is occurring, and while the proportion carried 
in vessels of Canadian registry is comparatively small, the cargo tonnage has 
nevertheless assumed considerable proportions. During the year ended June 30, 
1928, as will be seen from Table 47, a tonnage of 168,287 originating on our eastern 
coast and a total of 268,960 tons destined for our western coast was carried westward 
through the canal. The greater importance of the route as one from Pacific to 
Atlantic ports is illustrated by the total of 2,845,675 tons from western ports and 
394,173 tons destined for eastern Canadian ports, locked through on the voyage 
eastward. The canal is thus becoming an avenue of trade between Eastern and 
Western Canada. 
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The report of the Governor of the Panama Canal Zone for the year ended June 
30, 1928, records increases from 1927 of from 5,475 to 6,456 in the number of transits, 
from 26,227,815 to 29,458,634 in canal net tonnage, from $24,228,830 to $26,944,500 
in tolls allecied and from 27,748,215 to 29,630,709 in tons of cargo carried 
(Table 48). 

With respect to traffic by nationality of vessels and cargo carried, vessels of 
United States’ registration carried 14,248,735 tons, or 48-1 p.c. of the total cargo 
of 29,630,709 tons locked through in the year 1928. British vessels carried 8,075,022 
tons, or 27-2 p.c., Japanese vessels 1,041,166 tons, or 3-5 p.c., German vessels 
1,185,421 tons, or 4-0 p.c., and Norwegian vessels 1,268,124 tons, or 4-2 p.c. 


47.—Traffic to and from the East and West Coasts of Canada via the Panama Canal, 


years ended June 30, 1921-1928.! 


From To 
Years. — ————— 
Canada Canada Canada Canada 
West Coast.|EHast Coast.) West Coast.|East Coast. 
long tons. | long tons. | long tons. | long tons. 

1 1271 sk A NR AE Io SM. Ph Seema UCN mE Re ee 0 125,638 39,561 126,414 16,558 
1 Pe cs A A 2s AR Scan: Cee Eee OR; am abe 180,981 25,174 148, 305 6,521 
TODS etic bic keclaleie ote inte Meee cleols Pinter e ns de tae cae ee 604,546 92,939 101,588 125,283 
DO a, 6 tp RND OBS Lt eb tenho st? 2" Sake ee gene SS Ay) ew ee emad ite, | 2235 102 110,677 141,086 197, 204 
(EPG en Ss ae SRA. 6 5 Reet OO so ees 1,082,282 121,803 158, 709 379,284 
OA een ok een) oy Sere rte. SO) 5 BENS eee ois 1,650, 855 160,196 168,295 614,580 
1 IO PA7(as. a RD SSSR SUPRA nS ASG ode es ete hee 1,548,783 207,003 248,009 803,418 
VGBS AN me cye sucics Meee e crac cele ae meme tert so rare rokes stp on See ere eoreat 845,675 168, 287° 268,960 394,173 


1 Figures supplied by courtesy of the Governor of the Panama Canal Zone. 


48.—Summary of Commercial Traffic through the Panama Canal, years ended June 
39, 1915-1928.! 


Atlantic to Pacific. Pacific to Atlantic. Total Traffic. 
Years. 
Cargo Cargo Cargo 
Vessels. Tonnage. Vessels. Tonnage. Vessels. Tonnage. 
No. long tons. No. long tons. No. long tons. 
TOMS pees calcu Daa Pane ARO 522 | 2,070,993 553 | 2,817,461 1,075 4,888,454 
19 Cee Se Penne 396 1,369,019 362 1,725,095 758 3,094, 114 
LOD fesee® -); SES Aeeonetsas tyne aes 874 2,929,260 929 4,129,303 1,803 7,058,563 
LOLS Mey a ee eer ee 915 | 2,639,300 15154) 142802 ok 2,069 ls don wed 
ICIG SRS. OVI AE 857 | 2,740,254 1,167 | 4,176,367 2,024 6,916,621 
MOA Vs 44 DFE a Roo enone prerer & 1,180 4,092,516 1,298 5,281,983 2,478 9,374,499 
Oo ea eee 1,471 5, 892,078 1,421 Be Oto 2,892 11,599,214 
192249". S235 ehh cast ee 1,509 | 5,495,934 192275) 915.388).9 76 2,736 | 10,884,910 
LQ Demet ices, ORB aries en elie 7,086, 259 1,842 | 12,481,616 3,967 19,567,875 
1 ODES: ANGE. REPRE ES te Foe 2,740 | 7,860,100 2,490 | 19,134,610 5,230 | 26,994,710 
102 GRR ete ee 2,413 7,398,397 2,260 | 16,560,439 4,673 | 23,958,836 
LODGE oct eos oe cemree 2,760 8,037,097 2,487 | 18,000,351 Sloe 26,037,448 
19D 7, AER eit se oshe  ae ke, BR. oes 2,888 | 8,583,327 2,587 | 19,164,888 5,475 | 275 748e215 
LOO RMI eet ne, iene een 3,084 | 8,310,134 3,072 | 21,320,575 6,456 | 29,630,709 


1 Figures supplied by courtesy of the Governor of the Panama Canal Zone. 


PART IX.—SHIPPING AND NAVIGATION. 


Canadian shipping may be divided into two classes, ocean and inland ship- 


ping. Whereas, in the case of most countries of such an extensive coast line, the 
former is much the more important, in Canada shipping on inland waters, while 
finally dependent to a large extent on ocean traffic to foreign ports, shares almost 
equally with that on the Atlantic and Pacific oceans the attention devoted to water 
traffic. The Great Lakes are among the leading highways of the international 
trade of the world; consequently the statistics of inland international shipping are 
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included with those of sea-going shipping in Table 49, while those of sea-going 
shipping alone will be found in Table 50. In both tables the figures of tons 
register for 1928 are the highest on record. 

49.—Sea-going and Inland Vessels (exclusive of Coasting Vessels) arrived at and 


departed from Canadian Ports, fiscal years ended June 30, 1901-1996, and March 
31, 1997-1928. 


Nortre.—For the years 1868-1900, see Canada Year Book, 1911, p. 380. 


British. Canadian. Foreign. 
Fiscal Years. ect ae ra a ga fae oe Rd A Seeds chee 
ons ons ons : 
, No. Register. No. . Register. No. Register. 
[O10 ele. 6 ee Set ae ee eae 4,319 6,694,133) 30,211 8,540,089} 33,302} 10,795,586) 26,029,808 
DAS Sia ae ee ee ge a 4,363 6,865,924} 33,202 9,654,528} 40,148) 13,504,952) 30,025,404 
ROU eee. Re el wets ne antes 4,647 7,753,788] 31,534) 10,482,940) 53,545] 15,418,315] 33,655,043 
DE hice AAS os a ae eee bee 4,997 8,045,817) 30,934 9,955,290) 35,739} 13,201,098; 31,202,205 
TO Oi rsatee aid canted Sui ores 4,614) . 8,034,652} 29,729} 11,047,447) 35,647) 13,195,721} 32,277,820 
POU a EEL, Coston ee pccbhcele/ oak 5,104 9,059,453} 32,239] 11,241,915) 37,644) 14,480,804) 34,732,172 
BOO a(O TOS. emeitet. sabagocys 4 =45 4,488} 7,576,721; 30,654) 11,582,409} 25,263) 11,486,761) 30,595,891 
LU states Se a eae Ale Sea 6,356} 10,329,515} 28,795) 11,717,846} 40,461) 17,527,670) 39,575,031 
UU oa ged eA 5,795} 10,405,370} 29,247) 13,805,790) 388,677] 16,490,443} 40,701,603 
(SUL). coc Use adaes aaa armen 5,780} 11,038,709} 28,635} 15,680,534] 41,650} 17,848,748) 44,567,991 
TE ite 0 Oe a 6,870} 12,712,337) 29,670) 16,380,146) 40,892] 18,337,062) 47,429,545 
LOO a SI eer ea ee ee 6,766} 13,342,929} 27,949) 18,069,983) 45,399] 21,560,215) 52,973,127 
UMS ca SS RR Uee Selig a oe APR 7,307) 18,896,353) 42,624) 20,677,938] 47,303) 23,275,492) 57,849,783 
IED thy 0 ee PN on eae erent 7,418} 15,711,849} 30,234) 17,026,121) 55,835} 29,181,513} 61,919,483 
PROS" Ep Nees Dae eae ee re 4 6,949] 13,931,091) 29,358} 17,504,751} 48,635) 22,168,311) 58,604,153 
Op ReMi AACR Se caso; Aca zh, ewath acs 6,817} 12,417,944) 37,900) 17,372,836] 75,411) 27,930,318} 57,721,098 
LUG oe yin ree Re eink te At. i 7,387| 16,144,873) 39,978} 20,290,252) 74,850} 29,277,419) 65,712,544 
OPS SR eae A stems. rhe 7,337] 16,959,790} 34,786) 19,890,461} 70,781) 29,952,237} 66,802,488 
TOLO Tie 10 o Shs ea Ee ee 6,099] 14,054,166] 37,023} 17,567,061] 52,273) 21,607,821] 58,229,048 
TOZORIONL tt Re sad cin 5,511] 12,320,994} 37,388! 16,869,619} 52,827] 20,302,920) 49,493,533 
ODM ee EAE aioe cic ed waver 4,526] 10,545,619} 39,877) 22,236,962} 50,370) 21,866,049} 54, 648, 630 
LG em Cee eS atl e ae 4,239) 10,471,403) 36,679} 20,029,572) 61,114] 26,164,278): 56, 665, 253 
DOD SIRT sy soso steps sue, ya's 4,869] 13,868,905} 59,364) 26,423,287) 87,199) 32,110,991) 72,403,183 
CASAL SS ts ee Sa ce eae 5,187| 15,158,994) 53,945} 28,216,588] 80,700) 31,571,791) 74,947,373 
OSA eet Wee ths Sisk kiana E Ae, acd 5,763| 16,463,204) 44,432} 26,620,979] 84,084) 34,854,868) 77,939,051 
Os 3 Sn CA ea Re ee eee 6,515) 17,749,067) 34,010) 23,149,028) 55,109) 34,348,732) 75,246,827 
UD i: Se eee hab Be Seniaee res 6,448] 18,117,525) 34,015) 25,692,591) 62,344] 33,521,543] 77,331,659 
OS pane eS, ct Me aa ae. See 6,253! 18,738,027! 38,497! 28,453,951! 67,771! 36,611,819! 83,803,797 


Section 1.—QOcean Shipping. 


Canadian ocean shipping dates back to the days of early European fishermen 
who frequented the shores of Newfoundland and the Maritime Provinces. Ocean- 
going vessels of that time were crude, wooden sailing craft of but 20 or 30 tons 
burden, to be entrusted only to skillful and hardy mariners for navigation through 
nearly unknown seas. Later exploration and settlement produced a larger volume 
of traffic, but it was not until the building of ships in Canada by the French assumed 
some dimensions that traffic became important. The first ocean-going vessels in 
Canada were probably built by Pont-Gravé, one of the first settlers in New France, 
and soon afterwards Talon and Hocquart, intendants of the colony, realizing the 
advantages offered to the industry by the timber resources available, gave it every 
encouragement. Shipyards were established at Quebec and other points along the 
St. Lawrence, and these, together with later establishments in the Maritime 
Provinces and on the western coast, have formed the principal bases of Canadian 
shipping on the Atlantic and the Pacific. 

Canadian shipping attained some prominence in the days of fast wooden sailing 
vessels, and also at a later date when steam power first came into use. In 1833 the 
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Royal William, a Canadian ship built to ply between Quebec and Halifax, crossed 
the Atlantic from Pictou to London, the first vessel to navigate the Atlantic under 
steam power. A few years later Samuel Cunard established the well known steam- 
ship line of that name. His company pursued a conservative course; wooden ships 
were used long after iron hulls were a proven success, and paddle wheels after the 
introduction of the screw propeller. By 1867 the company’s business had shifted 
to New York, and its terminal was moved thither from Halifax. The Allan line 
had a somewhat similar early history, but remained a purely Canadian company. In 
addition to other lines of less importance, both the C.P.R. and the Dominion Govern- 
ment operate fleets on the Atlantic and the Pacific oceans. 


In the following tables, statistics are given of sea-going vessels entered and 
cleared at Canadian ports during the fiscal years from 1901 to 1928 (Table 50), of 
the nationalities, tonnage of freight carried and number of crew of vessels entered 
and cleared at Canadian ports in the fiscal years ended 1927 and 1928 (Table 51), 
of entrances and clearances of sea-going ships at the principal ports (Table 56), and 
of the countries whence arrived and to which departed (Table 52). The number 
and particularly the tonnage of vessels entered and cleared at Canadian ports in 
both ocean and coasting trade, indicate clearly the predominance of British and 
Canadian shipping over that of all other nations. This is particularly the case 
on the Atlantic coast, where the bulk of our European and South American 
trade is handled. Figures for 1928 show continued revival in the shipping industry. 


50.—Sea-going Vessels entered and cleared at Canadian Ports with Cargo and in 
Ballast, fiscal years ended June 30, 1901-1906, and Mar. 31, 1907-1928. 


Notre.—For corresponding figures for the years 1868-1900, see Canada Year Book, 1911, p. 379. 


British. Canadian. Foreign. 
Fiscal Years. Tans apiece IG ue lees beats Te Wy Gel gorse a Total 
ons ons ons onnage. . 
No. Register. No. Register. No. Register. 

TOOT RS Shee ee ei eee. eer: keeps 4,319 6, 694, 133 9,910 1,677,138} 12,476 6,171,791] 14,543,062 
LOO SRA ee es een ee muna, 4,363 6,865,924) 11,413 1,937,227) 14,530 5,928,337] 14,731,488 
OOS Ae thet te Dane ee eee 4,647 7,753,788} 11,282 2,085,568} 12,403 6,001,819} 15,841,175 
a eee le Ie EC ain een ae 4.997 8,045,817} 11,045 1,979,803} 14,002 5,801,085} 15,826,705 
OURAN dee tet lone pects a enters 4,614 8,034,652} 11,279 2,269,834! 11,904 5,283,969} 15,588,455 
LOO G sie Ce ee ree an et 5,104 9,059,453] 12,201 2,304,942} 12,511 5,479,034] 16,843,429 
TIO 7E(OMmMOS>) Wee eeeees 4,488 1,516,021 7,880 1,899, 141 8,107 4,429,012) 13,904,874 
NGOS 5 Ete eter Ft tee ae eee 6,356] 10,329,515) 10,562 2,606,660} 12,886 6,555,096] 19,491,271 
TOOG MAYS 2 At enmy a Ma acerca 5,795} 10,405,370] 10,946 2,806,278] 13,441 6,554,228] 19,765,876 
OO eed oe radar oh eee 5,780} 11,038,709] 10,875 38,498,361} 138,147 6, 267,243) 20,804,313 
TOT Diy eet 2 a ee eerie cone 6,870} 12,712,337) 10,607 8,341,998! 12,467 6,242,851] 22,297,186 
DRE AL War ewe lean Oe me ere Bae 6,766} 13,342,929} 10,966 4,618,163} 15,134 6,628,513] 24,589, 605 
TOTO RSS: s PE aa Re SIA 7,307} 13,896,353} 11,810 4,530,835} 16,549 7,803,910] 26,231,098 
BOER Ree te PaO eee S'S 7,418} 15,711,849) 12,786 5,160,799} 15,811 8, 695,838] 29,568,486 
OP Sierra he sso nicee rs Reon ects eee 6,949} 13,931,091) 11,903 4,005,011} 15,060 7,466,484) 25,402,586 
LOL G odtceiccute aa oat cies 6,817; 12,417,944) 12,386 3,894,731} 18,559 8,514,975] 24,827,656 
LOLS Pee Eee eee 7,09¢| 16,144,873] 12,241 4,343,448} 18,500 8,778,753] 29,267,074 
LOLS G05 Seana encias «corte ¢ 7,337| 16,959,790} 10,998 4,343,853] 16,597) 11,483,484] 32,787,127 
TONG fers cca ce pieee en 6,099} 14,054,166} 11,115 BS, LOS OLS) Lo nlas 7,448,699] 25,261,393 
LO208 6.285 resin ees sees 5,511} 12,320,994) 11,994 4,434,634] 17,358 8,489,126} 25,244,754 
LOOT «eee eee. Le 4,526} 10,545,619) 12,490 5,510,484] 17,624 8,860,626] 24,916,729 
NOD 2) ee eo Eee ee oe 4,239] 10,471,403] 14,929 6,861,202) 17,170) 10,261,865) 27,594,470 
1 YS Pek ih nies Mee Ia eg 9 yn 4,869} 13,868,905) 16,693 7,463,809] 17,493) 12,945,623] 34,278,337 
TODS Cie 8 Go, ee ean) Bane ei oe. Fe 5,187} 15,158,994) 16,778 7,698,045) 16,795} 14,161,363) 37,018,402 
LOZ Siar teers tenn ete 5,763} 16,463,204) 17,779 7,966,193) 17,314] 16,551,629} 40,981,026 
LOD Gee Pere So det 5. eae 6,515} 17,749,067) 17,906 9,703,054] 18,117) 18,202,875] 45,654,996 
BA DY iAlew itt: ba eras Cea os Hanes 6,448] 18,117,525) 16,746 8,926,138] 19,111] 19,106,106) 46,149,769 
TOZS 5 cc attics sae ne 6,253} 18,738,027) 16,716 9,021,264} 18,561) 20,455,343) 48,214, 634 


ees 
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51.—Sea-going Vessels (exclusive of Coasting Vessels) entered and cleared at Canadian 
Ports during the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1927 and 1928. 


breight. 
Number Tons Number 
Nationalities. of ; Tons Tons of 
Vessels. eR eight. Measure- Crew 
= ment. 
1927. 
ENTERED. 
{RESET 5 a os, 5 ee Se ee 3,257 9,453,911 1, 243, 369 279,413 242,703 
CUS TGYe Pars 8 ey eg ee ee oo 8,410} 4,385,425 1,334,012 50, 215 171, 122 
ERSLOIS OP ee Me heaie, Olas. suicide os. ©. < ceed tis 9,715} 9,384,945 2,906, 404 43,178 218, 850 
otal aia oes ee aos 21,3882| 23,224,282 5,483, 785 372, 8ub 632,675 
CLEARED — ——eE—EeEeEeEE—E————E————————E 
TB AUTRE, AR. 0 Ney wig Se ag ie st Sa 3,191 8, 663, 614 4,972,378 414, 037 218, 625 
EBD ACUATIIE tise Sie iene patito s SEORHEO. 8,336] 4,540,713 1, 889, 249 234, 458 176,394 
EROPCLO TI ee A ecc a G.c.8e pares titra foyer tis Poss 9,396 9,721,161 5, 439,591 466, 837 225, 167 
AEC I oh te 0 A A ee A 29,928) 22,925,488) 12,301,218) 1,115,332 620,186 
ToraL ENTERED AND CLEARED. ———————— | 
IRA ONO, kn ar i ee en 6,448] 18,117,525) 6,215,747 693, 450 461,328 
LS SCVENG REN Tie ods Me RIS aa Sul 16, 746 8,926, 138 Sy 220), 201 284, 673 347,516 
AR ETRELIG ENS 2 2s hoe! io AI Ae aR Oe 19,111) 19,106,106 8,345, 995 510.015 444,017 
Total... Pes Bh Genet US ssa duchays 4 42,305) 45,149,769) 17,785,038 1,488, 132 1,252,861 
ENTERED 
ESTELLA, Pak PO tet oChee A ates Parodie eo hcs a, 156 9,757,675 15741153 270, 750}. 247, 048 
Cn 76 ie AS) Re 8,383 4,473,195 1,823,916 42,530 172, 270 
TASES. sek SR eee ee 9,364] 10,009,977 3,082, 081 64, 329 238, 482 
A STS a 25 Sees + aE eB 25,903) 24,240,847} 6,647,151 377,609 657,800 
CLEARED. a — — 
Bribie gaa rys Me aisek Emote. 3,097 8,980,352} 6,220,243 411,779 223, 064 
CE NUS TSI) | (Oe a ea 8,333 4,548, 069 1, 464, 502 266, 691 180, 357 
OTT er PTs Clerc see ee wee Sea 9,197} 10,445,366 6, 564,318 739,310 240, 308 
POCA eh ieee se koe ne: 29,627) 23,973,787) 14,249,063) 1,417,780 643,729 
ToraL ENTERED AND CLEARED. — 
BL HRACIT Y= o CRS a el hee en 6,253) 18,738,027 7,961,396 682, 529 470,112 
(COST TAG IIS Nhe hed ecg, ene Pe ae i 16,716 9,021, 264 3, 288,418 309, 221 352, 627 
LEO E GAD, soya se Oe Peer 18,561} 20,455,343 9, 646,399 803. 639 478,790 
4 NIT EC) i ob SA aie col ieee ae Ay RN a 41,531} 48,214,634) 25,895,213 1,795,389 1,301,529 
52.—Sea-going Vessels entered and cleared, by Principal Countries, fiscal year ended 
Mar. 31, 1928. 
VESSELS ENTERED INWARDS. 
British. Canadian. Foreign. 
. No. No. No. 
catia ale le of Tons Crew | of Tons Crew | of Tons Crew 
; Ves- | Register.| No. | Ves- | Register.| No. | Ves- | Register.| No. 
sels. sels sels. 
GrentP Orica wesc). «cbse an 1,078) 5,451,071) 145, 247 141 242, 290 3,295 178 345,575 5,021 
PAGISGP OMAP eke S .gte oc leon 6 53 53 SeD,Ote 8, 289 26 94, 353 1,079 13 38, 943 441 
TION PUINONO aba ane ells. 20 162,408) 4,270 - - = - = = 
British West Indies....... 26 43 , 053 888 169 287, 210 5,300 90 102, 261 2,114 
Newfoundland............ 688 497,709} 17,000 222 153, 281 4,596 159 305, 858 4,122 
Other Br. possessions..... 64] 245,533) 4,508 i) 30, 434 384 17 46, 878 609 
PRES 1 HT Nea ee 31 80, 712 1,014 ~ - ~ 28 86, 782 984 
PSOLOUUEM est. cchrcit dd ooetes « 58 433,995) 14,812 56 147, 253 2,058 40 159, 632 1, 665 
LOTTE 2, S12 iy eee 22 161,418 4,170 - = = 29 133, 672 1,983 
(Chai Cracl OC ae ae er 6 26, 484 206 21 117,346 806 26 Otek 895 
Wenimnankes 4.00). t 8. sae. - - - = - - 56 273,798 9,157 
BUT ATIC OME a Alen © cas cpipsssless» 14 59,510 944 - - 79 227, 239 5, (al 
(CERT) 5 A ee 37 192,561 4, 830 - - - 109 418,518 9,385 
TEU DS ae 32 153, 053 1, 832 Hi 6, 653 84 142 597,329 9,671 
UEDA atic eee aes eae aie 31 90, 667 1,053 = = - 50 188, 268 2,012 
WANs eet 28th. Place erased 70 284, 944 4,374 27 211,802} 12,392 284| 1,277,037| 20,612 
Mexico 4 8, 668 158 1 520 18 5 17,390 171 
MDNR Verte eats, het s dsei wre to - - - - — ~ 42 194,892 5,424 
real atch crass Ricycheasud 1 4,414 35 23 136, 856 962 3 6,041 101 
isu Filigree 66 5,673 353 82 14,086 713 151 40,003} 4,444 
Se CORE, ot pane ne ee an 5 6, 163 92 - - - 17 34,090 446 
Sey ais Pr ae be ae - - - - - - 31] 173,675) 4,660 
MI RILEOSTALOG sc. % sce ove vy 0s 405| 1,304,114] 23,530] 5,490) 2,942,758} 123,522] 5,981] 4,936,924 125,415 
OMETGOTIOS <5 5a scpo1e, a. orepeva,s 359 33,279| 5,479} 2,081 79,393] 17,056) 1,546 95,807} 20,037 
METEOR: oa scree os fio a os 34 29,556} 2,037 28 2,069 143 114 9,751 964 
TEANGA corps che rsusnytel 3,156] 9,757,675) 247,048] 8,383) 4,473,195) 172,270) 9,364)19,009,977) 238, 482 


1Jncludes other countries not specified. 
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52. —Sea-going Vessels entered and cleared, by Principal Countries, fiscal year ended 
Mar. 31, 1928—concluded. 


VESSELS CLEARED OUTWARDS. 


British. Canadian. Foreign. 
Countries to which No. No. No 
departed. of Tons Crew of Tons Crew of Tons Crew 
Ves- | Register.| No. Ves- | Register No. Ves- | Register No. 
sels. sels. sels. 

Great Britain eee ae 861] 4,223,283) 105,422 116 238, 702 3,004 250 535, 741 6, 563 
USED a cee et any ee SO 272 0s 7,745 23 80,594 921 26 77,995 904 
British Oceania... .0...... 5 17, 743 246 ~ - - D 13,912 166 
British South Africa...... pe 84, 202 1,156 ~ - - 13 36, 824 437 
British West Indies....... 0) 14,476 206 75 112, 654 1,982} 59 81,881 1,415 
Newfoundland............ 633 491,475} 16,282 267 170,473 5,051 158 299,818 4,022 
INews Zealand te eae. oe. 33 123, 205 2,012 20 66, 696 832 ie 51,992 561 
British Guianas eset. es 5) 6, 393 214 36 91,745 1,626 36 40, 452 860 
Ion: Eon piven eee eee 20 164, 868 4,339 8 70, 688 4,365 - = = 
Other Br. possessions..... 20 67, 925 899 8 17, 568 464 5 7,598 - 88 
ATPPONCINA seeks eRe = - - - - ~ 31 98,399 1,016 
Belaium... oscar one 73 312,562 8,369 19 45, 204 672 58 198, 240 2,405 
Ching sia ee ce eee 10 62, 642 1, 253 3 26,555 1, 637 41 219, 0321" "32735 
Colombiaz.it eee ee 5 19, 680 169 27 146,316 , 028 22 41,861 656 
GuDaie tse tet ee ee 24 46, 674 1,107 3 1,028 20 33 41,928 890 
Denmarkekeaaues oe 2 5, 633 83 - - = 39 102, 028 1,857 
Branca ede ees ee oe 15 60, 185 1, 490 - - 48 141, 242 1,778 
Germanys.) sate ee 140} 485,748) 8,185 3 16, 487 235 166} 501,102 6,155 
Greécehy Lak, Rear epee ers 6 17, 440 186} - - - 17 45, 680 467 
Holland:.:.> (aera yee ss 97 284,011 3,346 2 6,654 84 109 322,179 3, 883 
Italy Sr tee, ee 20 52,154 615 - - - 132 468,013 4,814 
Japan. cs ek 56 291, 756 6, 182 17 122, 992 6,274 306| 1,333,444) 20,549 
IMIORTCORG 2 cc bee oe 2 6, 276 82 5 1,355 45 20 84,710 662 
INOrWay: 5... oe See eee = = - - - ~ 52 130, 853 2S 
Rerie we cyo-, Mannan eye: - - ~ 14 79,899 573 6 19, 852 209 
SU biOrre see ee eae 59 9,106 526 108 16, 842 982 70 14, 689 1,358 
WnitedStatese= see. 437| 1,703,838} 41,102} 5,389) 3,144,582} 130,979} 5,903] 5,239,136] 146,977 
Nea Jiskeriessne ee. sac 433 34, 867 8,451) 2,135 86,836} 19,154] 1,406 109,572 {, e255 
Swe ven. we eee 4 7,402 116 ~ - - 28 96,667; 2,086 
BOL Seat ek ks cose eee 35 29,9389 2,095 31 500 116 130 13,500 Wot 

Dota Le aan, 3.997) 8,989,352] 223,964) 8,333) 4,548,989) 189,35°>) 9,197/10, 445,366) 249,308 


1Includes other countries not specified. 


Section 2.—Inland Shipping. 


Inland shipping is associated in its beginnings with the birch-bark canoe of the 
American Indian. The advantages of this light and easily navigable boat were 
realized by explorers and fur traders, and for many years it was in general use, 
giving way to more substantial craft only with the demands of heavier traffic. 
The ‘‘bateau”’ and Durham boat came into common use after the migration of the 
U.E. Loyalists, and, on the St. Lawrence and the other main highways of the time, 
they also soon gave place to larger vessels. Original plans of the Lachine canal, 
which called for a width of 12 feet and a depth of 18 inches, afford an illustration 
of the size of these primitive craft. 

In the absence of any roads to make land travel possible, the St. Lawrence 
river and the Great Lakes formed the main highway to the interior. The route 
from Montreal to the Upper Lakes was broken at three places—from Montreal 
to Kkingston transportation was by “bateau”’ or Durham boat, from Kingston to 
@ueenston schooners were used, then there was the portage road from Queenston 
to Chippawa and, finally, schooner again to the destination. The charge for trans- 
porting a barrel of rum from Montreal to Kingston was from $3.00 to $3.50, and 
freight charges on other goods were proportions of the rate on this standard article. 

In 1809, the “Accommodation”, the first Canadian steamship, was built for 
the Hon. John Molson, to run between Montreal and Quebec. By 1818 Molson 
tormed a company, the St. Lawrence Steamship Company or the Molson Line. 
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On lake Ontario, the “Frontenac”, beginning with 1817, was used on a weekly 
service between York and Prescott, and following this beginning came a period of 
great activity in lake and river shipping. In 1845, the ‘“‘Gore’’ reached lake Huron 
by way of the Welland canal to carry on transport trade on the Upper Lakes, where 
previously there had not been enough traffic to support a large ship. Shipping on 
the Upper Lakes became brisker now, for there were settlers to be carried from 
Buffalo to the western United States and grain to be brought back. In this period 
Canadian shipping made its profit by carrying American goods, for there was little 
traffic originating in the Canadian near-West. 

The period from 1850 to the present has witnessed a proportionate decline in 
inland shipping, owing to the competition of railways. Considerable traffic is still 
carried over water routes, however, and the transport of grain, coal and iron cre now 
forms the “raison d’étre’”’ of considerable fleets of cargo boats on the Great Lakes. 


Inland International Shipping.—Statistics of the inland international 
shipping between Canadian and United States ports for the fiscal years ended 
1924-1928, exclusive of ferriage, are given in Table 53. The total tonnage of inland 
international shipping entered and cleared in the fiscal years 1920-1928, was as 
follows :—1920, 24,248,779; 1921, 29,731,901 ; 1922, 29,070,783; 1923, 38,124,846 ;1924, 
37,928,971; 1925, 36,958,025; 1926, 29,591,831; 1927, 31,181,890; 1928, 35,589,163. 


53.—Canadian and American Vessels trading on Rivers and Lakes between Canada 
and United States, exclusive of ferriage, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1924-1928. 


Items. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 
VESSELS -ARRIVED— 
Canadian— 

Cea ANG mMObOl cesses on ds No. 17, 647 12,180 Ta 2Qi2 7,919 9,946 
BON TELISLER: ¥- wurdd hi ciees Bens Seton 9,903, 534 8, 741, 668 6, 128,817 7,933,752! 8,689,990 
Np DOmOlCrewWr.5 Gh ase ks ake 343, 799 294, 872 252,450 255, 678 276, 095 

SUNIL, boa Boipbeo ee eae Ieee Peni ree pega No. 955 969 670 4c0 330 
MUOnseresiStermede-c cn ee eke ee ee 336, 129 Ss as 236, 707 150,331 101, 618 
NicamM bem OmCre Wiens cae kes ont 4,380 4,610 3,391 1,968 1,380 

American— 

Seeam- ancl mMOLOla.c..0 ce fo ccs as No. 30,534 32, 058 17, 028 19,718 23,769 
Mione repisters...ees o. ke es Acackat 8, 245,561 8,086, 451 7,369,366 6, 242, 647 7,609, 732 
INGUIN er OLCTEWingsne ood Lane aes seer 246,367 258, 500 162,788 157, 202 179, 096 

‘Se liets ye ees FES 7s a eee No. 1,178 1,205 1,130 1,749 1,028 
MB u se OUSLCT nisin t oat da 441,752 415, 861 382, 209 535, 366 344, 292 
Numa ber Of CreWn. ie os fence eaee es 4,047 S35 IB Beole 3,999 2,993 

Description of vessels— 

Steam and motor, screw......... No. 46,502 42,790 22,561 25, 864 31,698 

Steam and motor, paddle........ “ 1,668 1,441 1,670 1,538 2,008 

Steam and motor, sternwheel.... “ 11 7 a) 235 9 

MIMO NOGHOIS hGea tic «cee bce 269 307 190 127 97 

i UIMSLOOD Sepa eee ae cient Ore sais S 30 20 14 14 

Seni bel oe iyecy, Fae as oo Ai ne i 1,834 1, 847 1,596 2,098 1,261 

VESSELS DEPARTED— 
Canadian— 

SHeamvAn Gy MOCOL ese ccc e+e ors No. 17, 658 i2epoe 7,582 8,315 12, 157 
MNOUSINOMISUCL sure cit tent ete 9,919, 753 9,149, 896 6, 848, 899 8,520,689} 10,550,279 
INI DOL OM CROW. sioesi.tis Pekar cies cc 334, 648 298, 830 255, 847 258, 618 282, 831 

SEER i Re ara emer No. 907 952 640 545 348 
POs OOISLEr Tiere creo oe tee 359, 127 391,097 Dolo 161, 681 90, 800 
IN TMIDELIOMGLOW.. oe... caek: Slowieancres 4,509 4,577 3,388 2,175 1,453 

American— 

SHOATeAG IMOLOL yada sns shes sos No 30, 740 Sool 17,489 19,915 23, 239 
Mbous resistera. ae Shep gence ena 7s 8, 245, 120 9,395, 826 7,987,121 7,102,418 7, 834, 436 
BVinmiber- Ob CLOW seek corkes ae. cree 249, 887 261, 490 164, 329 166, 775 195,173 

PS me eke ee MO Rae Bo at ice Savane No 1,453 1,196 1,345 1,851 1,174 
MOUS LOPISUCIE nee a. socket amiaten en 3 477,995 405,101 407,161 535, 006 368, 016 
Nim ber Of crew .ic gaits sh. 4,657 3, 684 4,160 ; 3,342 

Description of vessels— 

Steam and motor, screw.........No 47,031 43 , 382 23, 422 26,491 32,398 

Steam and motor, paddle........ “ 1,357 1,474 1, 640 1,506 1,989 

Steam and motor, sternwheel.... “ 10 7 9 233 9 

DAT MSC HOOHEIGh fs ki mables bashes be 254 175 208 137 146 

Sites veya ae eee ae ae 30 Lp 11 9 

SH DHT EES.4 a. o kata oe 2.076 1, 958 1,766 2,250 1,376 
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Section 3.—Coasting Trade. 


Statistics of the arrivals and departures of the vessels engaged in the coasting 
trade of Canada, whether on the sea or on the Great Lakes, are given in Table 54. 


54.—British and Foreign Vessels employed in the Coasting Trade of Canada, fiscal 
years ended Mar. 31, 1924-1928. 


Items. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 
VESSELS ARRIVED— 
British— 

Steam ands mOlOnae ee ee No. 74, 489 74,485 76,454 79, 009 83,371 
PONS TORISLED aie hues eae hee care eee 34,254,485} 35,481,847) 37,319,725] 38,613,812) 40,893,914 
INUmM ber OL CLOWeane reer cies eee 1,448,416] 1,462,860} 1,535,390] 1,568,799} 1,777,703 

Sali eran Ne erate ciers Stee tasnenees No. 12, 183 11,300 11,443 12,161 10, 798 
‘Tons-register es. acuetsfae ee eee 3,861, 098 3,567,940 Beiosbl4 3, 723,565 3,530,357 
Num berolerewe.ae eect ene 46,591 45, 294 46, 126 56,119 56, 562 

Foreign-— 

Steameand motone- teres aes No. 1,189 ail 656 916 707 
“TONSIrepisteLaemen tule. aeGiles che civ 1,063, 299 1,360, 904 610, 509 736, 194 924, 691 
Num ber OL (Crewarre cee ucts ae 20,989 22,937 10, 825 14, 642 15,740 

Sales aie fe jae ates .c, SERN ca aeeens ict No. 174 149 140 136 105 
Sons LeCiStel an Waar ckene eee ios ee 89, 830 69, 681 68, 132 51,348 32, 624 
INT ber OLCrewe tenes oee ee eee 1,150 762 719 632 581 

Description of vessels— 

Steal sChe ws cceee ere No. 70, 589 70, $29 72,165 75, 193 72,904 

Stenm-paddlesasess a.m 40a terrae e 3,747 3,640 33 Ms: 3,381 2,994 

Steam, sternwheel............... - 1,342 1,167 1,170 ets 1 ae 

Motors nar cls etna eee as - - - - 6, 623 

Sailchipssevgeeys te eee eee ns 634 713 518 1)) 

Sail barks @ atic erase nee ee 4 58 2 1,118 

Sails briganbines) see ene aeons «S - - 5 - 5, 938 

Sailsschoonersi:s- eee sete ss 6, 652 5,348 6, 107 6, 660 

Sail, sloops, barges, canal boats, 

OL Ga teys 4. cation MoS cere es 5, 067 Dse80 4,951 4,518 4,965 
Vessels DrpaRTED— : 
British— 

Steam andamoton css oe ac No. 71,713 74,588 76,131 78,127 83, 197 
SPons Teeistery.eae ween wee ee 33,280,684} 35,298,222) 36,952,466] 38,422,848) 40,008,995 
INumberolcre Ww 4..4see eee 7 ee are 1,439, 664 1,445,592} 1,582,646] 1,585,907 1, 763, 783 

Sail 9 ce BAR oe i cer: Seen ie oe No. 11,615 10, 846 10, 985 11, 663 10,530 
Ons recistenys Ae eee 3,660,252! 3,399,563) 3,621,407} 3,653,974 3,309, 910 
INumbemotrcrews chen ee eee 44,345 43,351 44 562 50, 286 50,118 

Foreign— 

Steam and motor....s4bp ose. see. No. 1, 251 1,425 584 883 842 
ONS TeSistela ie: os eaee eee ake 1, 063, 184 1,376, 128 471, 235 497,773 813,315 
INiim' DemROlnChew.:n cen ee ene eee 22,216 28,190 9,434 12,812 16, 793 

Sail aaa Ades Sion cee eNO} 183 232 178 141 145 
"Tons TeCis terns A aewere mae ee ee 92, 296 65,534 72, 067 42,872 22,810 
Nim beriol:crew n. ieemomaccs oer 1,051 804 753 491 422 

Description of vessels— 

Steam. screwee ua renee eer eae No. 67,718 71,160 71,748 74, 289 72, 754 

Steam, paddlers. saeaerne er s 3,901 3,678 3,800 3,384 2,982 

Steam, sternwheel............... “s 1.345 1475 1,167 Tsou Oo 

IMOLOT LAR wiraya Laci at tate Mears, Shea o3 - - = ~ 6,752 

Sarl’ shipsssit.. cathe aa ane eee ss 479 675 490 10}) 

Sarl abarkseeey.c.. cece ane ade. o 4 50 1 I PRY 5, 703 

Sails bricantines saan oe. sf - 2 2 = , 

Silischoonerss ey ienc eee eee ei 6,492 5,405 5, 843 6, 256]) 

Sail, sloops, barges, canal boats, 

Stes bie Ac 1s MELE 25)... ss 4, 823 4,946 4, 827 4,306 4,972 


1 Not separated from steamers prior to 1928. 


Section 4.—Grand Total Shipping Trade. 


A statement showing, by provinces, the total number and tonnage of all vessels 
entered and cleared at Canadian ports during the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1928, 
is given in Table 55. The total tonnage of vessels arrived was 86,368,065, as com- 
pared with 81,211,296 in 1927, 78,725,299 in 1926, 78,566,856 in 1925, 76,692,713 
in 1924, 72,200,372 in 1923 and 59,079,561 in 1922, and the total tonnage of 
vessels departed was 86,963,348, as compared with 81,862,749 in 1927, 79,409,183 
in 1926, 79,992,014 in 1925, 75,619,788 in 1924, 71,172,889 in 1923 and 59,412,781 
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in 1922. Thus total shipping entered and cleared has increased by nearly 46 p.c. 
in 6 years. 


55.—Statement showing by Provinces the total Number and Tonnage of al! Vessels 
entered and cleared at Canadian Ports during the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1928.1 


Sea-going. Coastwise. 
Provinces, Arrived. Departed. Arrived. Departed. 
Ves- Tons Ves- Tons Ves- Tons Ves- Tons 
sels. | register. | sels. | register. | sels. | register. | sels. | register. 

INO VeUMSCOG) Gita Risa s Wotan siesesiess 4,765| 5,232,250) 5,124] 5,693, 008)21,352| 4,228, 760/21,357| 3,883,513 
Prince Edward Island............. 82 52,201 105 68,697} 1,567 271,073) 1,542 254, 259 
Gye TUNS WICK ye tar ok ccicleic eds 4,865] 1,529,812) 4,277) 1,301,422) 4,305 595, 243) 4,529 847, 156 
GAPE 0) 2 Ope, ack, PES a a 1,851] 6,706,500) 1,650} 5,712,743)11, 248) 9,439,526)11,178) 9,754,467 
OraiO etc: Hite hie ncaa. 1 o 487 ; , 487|16, 428/14, 517, 915/15, bi 13, 240,391 
TRUCOS ER Cia oteteR Geeta. ctesetareta ciate s a 000 2,974 11 Tesi 812 
Prigisn Columbia encs os. sss 9, 336 10, 715, 267 9, 168 11, 193, 456/39, 774/16, 181, 529/40, 069 16, 020, 044 
AVRO |, sant tS ORR ONE aera - 296 146,309 290 145, 388 

MOURNS ete arate ere: 29, 903| 24, 240, 847/20, 627/23, 973, 78794, 981145, 381, 586)94, 714) 44, 146,030 

Provinces. Rivers and Lakes. Total. 
WO MANO COLIAGN. ce coe stiles cc olen es. - = - — |26,117; 9,461, 010/26, 481| 9,576,521 
Prince Edward Island............. - = - — | 1,649 323,274) 1,647 322, 956 
DNie wa mMmawiCk be ie acc. wleteeie oa — | 9,170} 2,125,055 8, 806] 2,148,578 
CUS UGCA Can 6 | Geo De aA ee een 1, 899 1,399, 195 Ae 657 2,143, 875) 14, 998)17, 545, 221|15, 485|17, 611, 085 
CONTENT ELKOSAE, ty haste ner Re a 33, 121/15, 339, 307/33, 203/16, 692, 503/49, 550)29, 858, 709/48, 944/29, 934,381 
ante Gia fee suoeonine om umeieute 14 4,561 11 3,786 
British) Colambiay..8 7.5... 0.6. e 42 ie 279 43 10 296 49, 152/26, 898, 075|49, 580/27, 214, 796 
UCONN der sons Benak bee e een ee ee 11 5,851 15 5, 857 307 152,160 305 151, 245 

NTI eRe Ss epee Ss 35,073 16, 745, 632/35, 918) 18, 843, 5311159,957186, 368, 065/151,259!86, 963,348 


. 1Exclusive of ferriage. 


The relative volume of shipping in the leading ports of the provinces of Canada 
is shown in Table 56. Details are given of the sea-going vessels and of the total of 
all shipping (exclusive of ferriage) arrived and departed at each port. In the fiscal 
year ended Mar. 31, 1928, the tonnage of vessels arriving and departing at Van- 
couver exceeded that at any other port in Canada, while Montreal and Victoria 
were next in order of importance. 


56.—Number and Tonnage of Sea-going and of all Vessels entered and cleared at 
the Principal Ports of Canada, fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1928. 


Norte.—For details of coastwise and inland international shipping for these ports and for all other ports 
of Canada, see the Shipping Report of the Department of National Revenue for the fiscal year ended 
Mar. 31, 1928. 


Sea-going Vessels. Total Shipping. 
Provinces and Ports. Arrived. Departed. Arrived. Departed, 
Ves- Tons Ves- Tons Ves- Tons Ves- Tons 


sels. | register. | sels. | register. | sels. | register. | sels. | register. 


Bricds Edward Island— 


(SATIOLLCCOWN =. cccted.clecs cae averseie » 35 34, 624 59 53, 956 933 218,711 932 218,342 
Nova Scotia— 
PGK FETC Coe ak ee ea 46 24,452 59 56, 772 898 153, 146 923 187, 607 
VEDIO: 68 CRC RR UE EOE OE eee 215 29, 767 211 30,154] 2,181 257,590} 2,186 258, 562 
EAU ORS ly ae Ree Se Gee eee 23 4,414 32 4,638} 1,023 251,756] 1,025 252,316 
EUR IGUARCM Crete.’ shots haeteoipie 5 «sho sscleyle:» 1,427) 3,537,068} 1,584] 3,611,778] 3,720) 4,062,216] 3,929} 4,124,411 
YOUVE, LENG US ee RNG ge a 145 43, 458 138 56, 686 268 134,431 274 143, 061 
RNG BS VONCY:.20 a> ccade shuce ses 868 352, 869 892 395,340} 1,932 688,521} 1,938 692; 881 
LED ENO, Sel eek Be ee 68 25,077 93 37,607 WAS 95, 643 723}* 96,932 
IP TLE Nis eds ean ATS Er eR Eee 10 6, 261 14 12,671 618 180, 747 622 181,528 
ReOUE VISE AV Gas cts torres «cet spares 2 1,839 3 2,955] 1,192 101,339} 1,191 99,454 
wells © ERIS fatal 4 etn RR 278 536,401 354 744,178] 1,542] 1,958,525) 1,558] 1,964, 052 
USER SIS Ga oO Ae ie Se nee a ee 181 233,556 193 238, 649 421 301,815 423 302,546 


BETTIE a ctrecs sh sees Sake y ss = 326} 245,134] 296) 240,179] 824/ 277,377) 847| 277,520 
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56.—Number and Tonnage of Sea-going and of all Vessels entered and cleared at 
the Principal Ports of Canada, fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1928—concluded. 


Provinces and Ports. 


New Brunswick— 
Saint John een. bc: Aut oe Kaa. 


IMortreal toy 0A RPE er ceo cite cee 
IPonteAlired: ce wn nse 2) ee ee 
QuebEG i... {eee eto v2 leas =» 


SOLC Loci Me ie ccs eae sare 


Ontario— 
Amherst ourye- sitar eevee er 
Bellevalles-tantccnites aa riate tacos 
Brockvillennheme ere t ei ee 
Byne Inletees ste ck sane cer 
CODOUTS AAC AAot ata oe: Niece 
Depot Eeliarboulian jot eee oie 
PUTICAU 8 Ne. SEs <i 8 em seine ne 


Gananoquessnsiesaores se eee ee 
Goderich... sae tomer ttt 
Gore: Bay. oe se oe eae eee 


Kingston. 20. 9.26.42 .t oe ines 
Madani ce. aeiath os Coe Gr macs 


INTAS UTA Nee ae een sheers tee 
OWeny SOUn Cs ery wonere ei een oe 
POIMt UG Walaa anism eee oe 
Port Arthurs .cuteote cee nee 
IP OLtACOLMOLNEhs a ace error 
Port Dallhoustesers: stent eee 
Port TOV ho sae srterst eres hey oe 


IRort obanley se wesatere teers. 
PrescOUtas vatine menor 
ATRIA 4s tes ote pees a erie bataasencoe 


ELyIOTO | Clbsecaseee easter isonet ters coer Fe 
‘ROrONE On. ee Awe rhore dob ines eee 
WAL er Ville Ran lg. mer eriaetc tae 
Wallacebursesn. sen -creciacs: cnn 
Welland 
Windsorercn cs tie ete ree 


British Columbia— 
Allert. Bava. « aaussane tick alee. ce eho es 
ORES GBA Reb cnn be Raaeae 


Kasto.- Fol Beste Stn). bial Sette RMN 5 eee 


Brits Rimert A aad hace ce eae 
Ounntsinog sant lee Sacto) dem are 
SLO WAIL ewan nie Wa Pte bee ave 
Sidney2s dace tee awaits clea: 
intton Baie tee tees aera se 
VWancouveren.. ciirdeti oe Meee 
Migtoria (Stieranttana: has: denise 


Total Shipping. 


Departed. 
Ves- Tons 
sels. | register. 
2,853] 1,733,769 

165 145, 219 

ZO} 1732639 
7,951] 9,622,323 

165} 286,980 
2,671) 4,148,821 

131] 152.531 

776} 988,294 
1,951] 1,652,107 
1,658} 399,676 

366 117,082 

852! 392,463 

102 245,588 

672) 2,117,086 

128 270,410 

322 185,248 
1,393] 3,964,410 
4,872| 126.425 

114] 252, 986 

508) 113,660 

552| 307,616 
1,836} 923,985 

320 135, 731 

294 625,571 

870} 808,961 
1,407| 1,232) 697 

395} 353,870 

739) = 847,536 
1,514} 4,485,410 
2,846} 3,009, 638 

787| 329,866 

506 100, 782 

287| 792,718 

254 226,348 

794) 473,800 
1,700; 599,204 
3,010} 2,391,833 

98 106,551 
1,996} 1,511,158 
4,429 200, 641 

284 124, 628 

92 84, 803 

794 925, 793 
1,347| 763,321 

522) 308,968 

608] 220,428 
15135) 2525502 

643} . 319,207 

468} 314,809 
2,314] 930,882 
4,022} 1,288,411 
2,400} 965,371 
1,787} 928,884 
1,035} 570,257 

432) 250,116 
1,907} 1,014, 695 
4,570} 1,163,502 

192 139, 362 

252} 227,004 

783) 184,905 


868 


405,450 


Sea-going Vessels. 

Arrived. Departed. Arrived. 
Ves- Tons Ves- Tons Ves- Tons 
sels. | register. | sels. | register. | sels. | register. 

968} 1,335,528) 833] 1,071,468] 2,763] 1,718,076 

23 33, 954 20 13,973 174 169, 864 

3 8,576 ~ = 70 173,910 
1,204) 4,076,747) 1,173) 4,148,127] 7,698] 9,544, 269 
34 65,533 33 56,255) 165} 318,906 
417| 2,218,524 256} 1,204,206] 2,628] 4,137,343 
68 79,959 68 79,959 13] 152,621 

7 22,538 6 10, 8¢2 777 $86, 288 

60} 183,512 62} 187,556} 1,953) 1,648, 957 

- - - - | 1,662} 398,210 

- ~ - - 368 117,095 

- - - - 851 392,402 

- - - - 10] 251,091 

- - - - 649] 2,105,774 

- - - - 128 269, 020 

- - - ~ 320} 187,192 

= = - — | 1,456] 4,268,930 

~ ~ - - | 4,872 126,425 

- = - - 115 244, 163 

- - - - 505} 113,544 

~ ~ - - 6¢1 450,515 

= = - - | 1,886] $44,541). 

- - - - 323] 193,685 

- = - - 276) 614,297 

- - - ~ 870| 808,961 

= - - - | 1,409] 1,232,700 

~ ~ - - 391} 333,842 

- - = - 756 845, 245 

- - - - | 1,390] 3,638,161 

- - - — | 2,761] 3,035,219 

- - - ~ 795| 345,217 

- - - - 504; 100,611 

- - - - 280! 773,260 

- - = - 206 180, 208 

~ - - - 828) 527,748 

- - - —-| 1,697] 617,523 

- - - — | 2,753] 2,225,168 

- - - - 98} 105,291 

- - - ~ | 2,292] 1,847,491 

- - - — | 4,872) 175,320 

- - - - 288) 124,214 

- - - = 117 105, 603 

- - - - 801 917, 806 

58 37,449 57 37,300] 1,346] 760,201 

9 11, 431 88} 117,075} 523) 311,539 
26 56, 644 26 56, 674 608} 220,398 
121 4,436 120 4,842} 1,130 251,415 
217 108,846) 271 253,534] 604) 180,418 
~ oe - - 469} 315,410 
DAS|O MelL2b yl 3O ammo an 84,849) 2,309) 948,658 
754 143,441 914; 338,918} 3,894] 1,080,973 
- ~ = - | 2,601] 1,248, 251 
172} 490,882} 175) 505,353] 1,686] $22,373 
5 8, 852 74 138,371) 1,025 544, 725 
35 82,944 53 158,800} 410} 175,861 
115} 199,155) 115} 201,155) 1,989] 1,109,568 
2,259) 300.152) 2,263) 330,450} 4,479) 1,175,092 
30 58,502 Il 32,658} 196) 143,538 
69 54, 402 23 15,330} 251} 219,960 
522} 158,433) 508) 157,108] 782 te 454 

38 28, 528 90} 173,750) 817) 261,656 
2,357] 5,474, 250 2, 300} 5,353, 708/16, 372)10, 476, 153]16, 574/10, 542, 163 
2,197| 3,365,495] 2,044 


3,229, 87S| 6,635] 6,305,108) 6,658] 6,376, 42¢ 
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Section 5.—Shipping Constructed and on the Registry. 


The shipbuilding industry in Canada dates from the earliest settlement of the 
country, and up till the 1870’s was one of the leading industries of Quebec and of the 
Maritime Provinces, 490 vessels with a total tonnage of 183,010 being constructed 
in the calendar year 1874. At this time, however, the advent of the steel ship 
rendered the wooden vessels, the material for which was so abundant in Canada, 
obsolete, with the result that the tonnage built has never again reached the above 
figure, though in the fiscal years 1919 and 1920 the construction of the Canadian 
Government Merchant Marine, built as an extraordinary measure arising out of 
the war, raised the total constructed to 104,444 and 164,074 tons respectively. 
Statistics of ships built and registered in Canada or sold to other countries are 
given in Table 57. For further information on the shipbuilding industry, see 
Table 6 on pages 420 and 421 of the present volume. 


57.—Vessels built and registered in Canada and Vessels sold to other Countries, 
‘ fiscal years ended June 30, 1901-1996, and Mar. 31, 1937-1928. 


Nore.—For 1874-1900, see Canada Year Book, 1911, p. 383. 


Built. Registered. Sold to other Countries. 
Fiscal Years. 
No. | Tonnage. | No. | Tonnage. | No. | Tonnage. Value. 
$ 
POS ASS GAN Aone cheasp ahi bf oe 240 WIGS Glee o2G 35,156 5 4,490 66,468 
TR OTOAA, So sere: 6 Baer acai eae 260 28, 288 316 34, 236 Ail 11,360 235, 865 
LEEIIMS Soh aves: PGP CID TOTO EOL Se oe 295 30, 856 312 41,405 21 10,172 220, 602 
TEI OE Del 0 ae es aera ee ee eae ae 214 28,397 243 33, 192 11 7,208 87,115 
HSMM CIS SE Ge niera casei one istn wees ig cit 248 21,865 335 27, 583 21 3, 696 100,363 
LOOB: comers: ue crate ee NR ee Uae 323 RMN BOT) 37,639 45 9,487 187,725 
POD TCR ON GIRS) meacokeem cores voce uroren tees 229 33, 205 257 31, 635 17 3,855 68,190 
Le, chloe tae ive nie Se Olea eee eee 361 49, 928 357 78,144 28 4,515 132,900: 
LTD ean rk See ae ed Mog 8 is Gee ok Ore 303 29, 023 277 32,899 16 3, 644 98,643 
POLO enters Oe BARA es sees 264 24,059 | 220 33,383 14 5, 047 133, 800 
GA A tsrmee io esas, Poet ce fevinste cet ge asyes5 247 22,812 | 234 50, 006 17 5, 885 201,526 
1 ELD ake Oe i Ai ren ee eae 326 31, 065 302 30, 021 18 4,265 140,350 
POLSON eR RT Ac asaie PascL aes ae aad. 324 24,325 328 30, 225 20 7,976 610, 650 
SE Ee oe Uc ct ekt 6 OER OR ante Cee 286 46,887 | 230 46,909 27 8, 258 169,618 
OUR eee nace ie coi cee. 224 AS. (21 | 237 55,384 21 17, 044 1,150,950 
Renee RRS I Leads 5, 5.3 we bas 167 13,497 325 102, 239 21 4,529 192,575 
UGG) 7A ht et Ur Re, ay ee ee oe 184 28, 638 334 105, 826 47 24,954 4,398,570 
70 A on ea eee 216 63,912 | 336 70,350 63 25,202 5,330, 850. 
HUH parece okerae canals eigtes: stele, kicievaye. ois 277 104, 444 327 102, 883 85 48, 965 14,612,338 
LOD OMea ee acer nels Meyiee. bdo. 2 ae 352 164,074 | 459 237, 022 68 53,407 | 17,819,477 
ODESSA HA CT hea a erie 220 95,838 | 323 188,915 69 34, 623 8,456,573 
URL, cpa Riche SRS CAE ane een © ioe 143 78,409 228 131, 732 35 25,462 3,399,450 
US aA hs © eon ten Sia ee ao 154 14,868 | 274 57,446 18 26,394 1, 009,327 
ee ee Ss Con tO RO Dre enor na ete 160 20,336 194 74,311 21 17,076 605,211 
Re eR Ne Geist oe Shae i r'essptisis 232 36, 147 198 48, 054 28 21, 689 717,730 
MED Mrace thLee tatsrsn Ad dita sce peed oe Os 247 39,840 218 88,380 27 24, 673 1,413,150 
Sy eee eed ee RE Sa) nel Bedi lalate 341 32, 801 281 79,448 32 27,027 1,984, 040 
UM ina ta scee eva re 38 8 236 12,904 | 417 64,301 31 16,307 599,490 


The number and net tonnage of the vessels on the registry of Canada, as at the 
end of each of the calendar years from 1918 to 1927, are given by provinces in 
Table 58. In 1927 there were 8,454 vessels with a tonnage of 1,368,000. 
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58.—Number and net Tonnage of Vessels on the Registry of Shipping of Canada, 
' by Provinces, Dec. 31, 1918-1927. 


Norr.—The census of registered vessels made by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, recorded on 
Dec. 31, 1918, only 5, 849 vessels of 893,865 tons, in comparison with the 8, 568 vessels of 1, 016, 778 tons shown 
below. Further details may be found in the Census of Registered V essels in Canada, 1918. 


1918 1919. 1920. 1921 1922. 
Provinces 
No. | Tonnage.| No. | Tonnage.| No. | Tonnage.| No. | Tonnage. | No. | Tonnage. 
PM Islands sen? 158 10,805} 158 10,726} 143 9,993} 137 9,560} 138 9,61 
Nova Scotia..... 1,948 124,517] 1,965 158,100} 1,709 152,130} 1,550 153,461} 1,523 146,32 
New Brunswick..| 1,043 49,483] 1,018 42,050 917 38, 634 859 40,456 866 39,107 
QOuebee eens 1,318 275, 235| 1,340 342,424} 1,321 409,442} 1,252 449,817) 1,314 459, 207 
Ontario.ce women 2, 064 312, 865| 1,986 320,065) 1,793 313,875) 1,681 306, 944| 1,693 316,524 
Manitoba........ 96 9,791 89 9,160 83 9,119 86 9,599 91 10,340 
Saskatchewan.... 5 529 5 529 4 393 5 447 4 813 
British Columbia} 1,928} 231,513) 2,006] 207,708] 1,930} 217,481) 1,908) 252,876] 2,006) 259,103 
Yukon Territory. 8 2,040 6 1,433 4 813 4 813 6 486 
Totals... 8,568} 1,016,778) 8,573) 1,091,895) 7,904) 1,151,880) 7,482) 1,223,973| 7,641) 1,241,524 
1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 
Provinces. 
No. | Tonnage.|} No. | Tonnage.| No. | Tonnage.| No. | Tonnage.| No. | Tonnage. 
PE lslandeaaee: 133 9,600 133 9,078 131 8,997 127 8,556 133 8,581 
Nova Scotia..... 1,505 140, 641} 1,488 134,991} 1,475 135,761} 1,452 134,539} 1,412 129,482 
New Brunswick 873 38,798 808 34, 644 818 33,318 816 33, 002 829 33,077 
Quebec........... , 298 443,177) 1,305 425, 852) 1,341 438, 253) 1,369 447,889} 1,368 456, 092 
Ontaniovwsnee cans 1,677} 317,850} 1,649} 314,297) 1,667] 326,571] 1,702} 387,036] 1,724) 397,987 
Manitoba........ 8) 10, 207 93 10, 207 93 10, 207 94 10,321 96 10, 661 
Saskatchewan.... 6 486 6 486 6 486 6 486 6 486 
British Columbia} 2,101 268,489} 2,198 289,549] 2,373 327,524] 2,618 325,190} 2,872 327, 984 
Yukon Territory. 8 1, 632 9 1,916 2) 1,916 0) 1,916 14 3,650 
Total... 55.07 7,694) 1,230,880) 7,689) 1,221,020) 7,913) 1,283,033) 8,193) 1,348,935) 8,454] 1,368,000 


Section 6.—The Department of Marine and Fisheries. 


Administration of the general shipping interests of Canada is ir the hands of 
the Dominion Department of Marine and Fisheries. Its more important functions 
as a Department of Marine include the following:—(1) administration of the Canada 
Shipping Act and other Acts of the Dominion Government relating to marine trans- 
portation; (2) pilotage; (3) the construction and maintenance of lighthouses, light- 
ships, fog alarms, buoys and beacons; (4) ports, harbours, piers, wharves and 
breakwaters; (5) the Meteorological Service of Canada; (6) sick and distressed 
seamen, and the establishment, regulation and management of marine and seamen’s 
hospitals; (7) river and harbour police; (8) inquiries into the causes of shipwrecks 
and casualties and the collection of wreck statistics; (9) the inspection of steamboats; 
(10) the construction and maintenance of the St. Lawrence River ship channel; (11) 
the maintenance of winter communication between Prince Edward Island and the 
mainland, and (12) the administration of government radiotelegraph stations and 
the supervision of private stations in Canada. The net revenue of the Department 
for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1928, was $615,089, and the expenditure for the 
same period was $15,368,692. 
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A summary statement of the revenue and expenditure of the Marine Branch 
of the Department of Marine and Fisheries is given for each fiscal year since Con- 
federation in Table 59, while details for the six years from 1923 to 1928 are presented 


in Tables 60 and 61. 


59.—Total Revenue and Expenditure of the Department of Marine, fiscal years ended 
June 30, 1868-1906, and Mar. 31, 1907-1928. 


Years. Revenue. 
; $ 
TRGB AR. Bees are ores 71,811 
RNGUET ca taroe ss 75,351 
AS TOC eiAn ses 71,490 
STs aac « 70, 254 
ISU 2 ee cette 79,324 
STOO. vente 114, 756 
Tevatevee he es 108, 350 
ARGS acne ee 91,235 
LBUGea ess 107, 984 
EST Batak cee: 105, 907 
LSUSeeee eee ss 100, 850 
SUG Pes aes ch 84,144 
TSSO Mie be 91,942 
POGUE RR os we oe 108,304 
TERD RN eee con, 10$, 125 
ISSSHRE O. gace 104,383 
TSSay sees 118, 08 
hello Re aa 101, 268 
USSG ers. o 8 91,885 
TSS7ie es edo 102, 238 


1Nine months. 


371,071 
360, 900 
367, 189 
389,537 
518, $58 


706, 818 
845,151 
844,586 
970, 146 
820, 054 


786, 156 
755,359 
723,391 
761, 731 
774, 832 


825,011 
927,242 
1,129,901 
980,121 
917,557 


Years. Revenue. 
$ 

IS8Shee. 2 99,920 
WS89 Eso hs: 99,940 
1SO0R Se: 115,507 
SOS ence 104, 248 
TSQ2 Naas es 106, 582 861, 427 
T8038 eee. 107,390 | 898,720 
1894250523. 165,870 905, 654 
TSO sees 99,557 | 895,828 
NSO eae. 103,012 793 , 634 
ASOT LES Sa Gt 111,009 | 867,773 
LSOSse ee 120, 602 856, 192 
L8QQw aes ; 126,528 |1,102, 602 
190002 e555 130, 229 982,562 
190L GAPS 144,$19 |1,028, 925 
1902hgs5- 148,607 |1,501, 619 
1003 Stns ee 139,876 |1,671,495 
1904.22.75 25% 128,507 |2,150, 940 
10052282. 8 121,815 |4, 747,723 
L0G 4.265 139,475 |5, 066, 253 
190742 e ee 106, 260 |3, 637, 600 


2Includes $493,000 from sale of steamer ‘‘Harl Grey,’’ 


Years. Revenue. 
$ 

1808. 0.03. 177,591 
T9093 sheen: 169, 502 
TOL Ose + 156,957 
OTE Se: 154,492 
1O122T en: 185,579 
RU ee eee 185,725 
AGT 4 ores, 217, 034 
LOtOt ae. 795, 5502 
TOTOie ae. 461,457 
1!) ee 574,498 
TOUS ie soe. 228,812 
1919 Rese. 396,779 
19Z02Ss ee 303 , 002 
LOOT eee 396, 617 
192232 e 701, 497 
LOZS a erro 574, 567 
19040 eG 593, 722 
ODS eet sae 416, 864 
O26 ee 479,475 
NO Di irae cheoets 629, 761 
LOQS Howe 615, 089 


5,374,774 
5,498, 531 
4,692,771 
4,197,420 
4,911,141 


5, 213, 223 
5, 828, 027 
6, 202, 908 
5,621,611 
4,768, 784 


4,361,498 
4,459,165 
38,301, 080 
26, 038, 902 
20,419, 883 


13, 156, 182 
13, 160, 680 
13, 636, 145 
16,776, 939 
10, 270, 674 
15, 368, 692 


sold to Russian Government, 


60.—Revenue of the Department of Marine, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1923-1928. 


Heads of Revenue. 


Harbours, piers and wharves 
Earnings of Dominion steamers 
HBR ANOS ILO LS oy UTIL pect anteayaceret bench ore eyorsuers 
Steamboat inspection fund 
Examination, masters and mates 
Casual revenue, sundries.........,....... 
Saint John pilotage dues................. 


Saint John superannuation 


alitaxs yilOvage. CUCS.4 Asse 6 > o cisteeies alelese 
Halifax superannuation. .4 3%. 2.5.6. 
Swaney pillotage {Und ..2.... 2. seb ones a ws 
Sydney superannuation.................- 

CO TOVONUO rate ait ANS ar eenhanere es 
iMinesiand forfeitures: 4453.45.04 a. desis ack 
Wireless amateur license fees 


Wireless operators’ examination fees 


AR COU ATIOGUS  iso,5, crease oo, 0 s.shatein wei slers ‘solar 
AGUA ACCOUNG Nr.) cit eee com ae ees «> 


Total revenue 


a 


ee 


101,130 
1,697 


122,917 


5,091 
34,718 


8 
100, 084 
1,536 


1€23. 1924. 
$ $ 

isis 93,355 | 110,552 
Bo 854 4,841 
10, 619 9,836 
ee MeO ho elmo ta sed 
tke 3, 998 4,246 
78, 432 56,071 
55, 485 48, 000 
6, 658 6, 009 
62, 205 72, 734 
3,110 3, 637 
44,965 41,906 
6,745 6, 723 
38,925 52, 227 
2,247 1,185 
San 16, 217 35, 959 
2,225 3,304 
22,766 8,595 
...| 574,567 | 593,722 


416,864 


1926. 1927. 
$ $ 
112,114 | 117,077 

3,553 11,875 
123,380 | 135,131 
4,434 4,281 
53, 067 80,724 
51,368 69,539 
79 2,925 
129,101 | 206, 243 
472 427 
1,191 1, 205 
= 335 
479,475 | 629,761 


615, 089 
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61. Expenditure of the Department of Marine, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1923-1928. 


Heads of Expenditure. 


Ocean and River Service— 
Investigation into wrecks.............. 
Registration of shipping............... 
Removal of obstructions.............. 
MilesavingisOrvice.)) ieee eee ee 
Dominion steamers and icebreakers... 
Schools of navigatione..a5eee eee 
Cattletinspection weptis. ace one ieee Cee 
Wrecking plants (subsidy)............. 
Allowance to relatives of crew of the 

Sari b> tons Meath aoe 
Boat to replace ‘‘Lambton’’ 
Examination, masters and mates...... 
iHydrovand  bidal survey... scenester 
Radio telegraph 
Radioreceptiomevck ts 2... eee hese 
Midalisurvievn Mn eee ccs tae er 
Other items of expenditure............ 


ee 


Lighthouse and Coast Service— 
Agencies and contingencies............ 
Administration of pilotage............ 
Salaries and allowances to light-keepers 
Maintenance and repairs to lighthouses, 

etc 
Construction of lighthouses, etc....... 
Breaking OliCe panies... 00 eee nee 
Patrolin B.C. and Northern waters... 
Sronaliser viCowen. Mec. cee cera. earns 
Otheritems of expenditure............ 
EN GS PCAIMICT oF art ein oro. eats cee Tenia 


SL0lae e > ele fa (a ieviniglals sje s. oe <<) seh eke @ 6)¢ siral are ,6 


Public Works, chargeable to capital— 
Ship channel, river St. Lawrence...... 
Quebec harkour improvement......... 
Sorel shipyard 
Sea-coins dredges. n. sase shone eee 
Self-propelling barge................6: 


Ce er 


Scientific Institutuions— 
Meteorological Service— 
Total 


Steamboat inspection BSE ss REG oe eer 
Naval senvicesyaten a 6 eit Bites ee 
Departmental salaries. .......,.:.0++.00. 
Contingencies 7. s.c.skhs Mees ae aeeie ne Gaon 
Bonus and salary revision............... 
ASPAUOTUIOR Ve reas tensed oe eee he eee nae: 


FVetIrementJACte. ono htncinn Get ee 
Superannuation No. 4.............000000- 
Montreal Harbour Commission.......... 
Quebec Harbour Commission........... 
Vancouver Harbour Commission........ 
Timperiall Governmentses 0c. seater. 
Wictoriay.D. Gas hipownersas..2 aerate 
Consolidated revenue... 22.0). 5). 22. sho wor 


——" 


1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
- - - 5,374,  5,832| 5, 749 
. = - 2,444, 2,163] 2,573 
- - 3,143] 95,443} 1,71 
60,690} 84,525} 79,692| 83,854} 62,668] «62,919 
1,367,420] 1,468,633] 1,390,856] 1,492,079] 1,497,106] 1,625,501 
e - 5 817| = <6,506|00 a7, 702 / ip mange 
- - 3,201] - 3,877) 4,000! 3,709 
35,000} 35,000} 35,000 35,000] 35,000] + 45,000 
30, 500 - - - - - 
80, 000 - ~ ~ - - 
18,308} 18,666} 19,995} 18,111} 18,930] 19,303 
—| 351,479| 262,171] 250,892} 266,480] 310,699 
-| 417,771] 412,175} 492,316] 439,805] 475,204 
- = - —| 111,782} 154,543 
-| 33,538] 30,026 - ~ - 
35,689 29,665] 13,701] 4,239] 38,848) 18,338 
a i= EE ———————eee 
1,627,607] 2,439,279| 2,252,634] 2,397,924] 2,580,808] 3,749,105 
190,419] 203,543] 205,584) 217,942] 212,635) 210,048 
109,004] 84,986] 77,953] 102,902] 82,624] 121,744 
649,856] 627,164) 619,227| 649,783} 674,581| 676,080 
790,894] 749,426] 762,610] 814,305] 830,772] 893,182 
397,433| 450,782) 303,795] 411,642/ 511,402! 597,633 
40,000] 34,167] 42,500} 30,000} 30,000] + 30,000 
- ~ 9,696] 9,350 - - 
86,068] 98,184] 94,748] 99,990] 99,765] 102,938 
42,811] 44,805] 21,488) 19,980] 24,179] 20,167 
~ - - - -| 94,968 
2,306,485] 2,293,059) 2,137,601) 2,355,893] 2,465,958) 2,746, 761 
658,934) 626,372) 911,209] 1,596,754) 1,605,049) 1,921,908 
= = 93, = — 5 
89,322] 124,360] 153,271] 143,634] 151,316) 95,562 
89, 855 - - _ - . 
226,469] 54,800 - - - - 
1,064,580] 805,532] 1,557,813] 1,740,388] 1,756,366] 2,017,464 
251,583] 228,876; 232,095] 255,129} 243,233] 270,276 
110,458) 111,500] 113,771) 118,843] 121,961) 131, 065 
699, - - - - - 
385,249] 349,532 383,487} 388,564} 385,700} 382,293 
66,917| 70,190] 44,726] 45,881) 44,530] 53,426 
177,355] 177,509] 141,625] 32,000 —| 102,659 
4,906] | 2,735] | 3,911) 35511] septs ee wee ae 
1,200 - ~ - - - 
- 7,200 40,483 
8,354 : - | - 20,980 - 
1, 802/000] 3,285,000] 3,265,000) 6,245,000] 1,035,000| 2,180,000. 
284,200} 449,000] 734,000} 479,000] 903,000] 2, 160,000 
2,289,000] 2,778,000] 2,729,000] 2,688,000] 728,000) 1,564,000. 
430,043 139 - ~ - - 
5,157| 26,952 - - - - 
1,501,273 873 - - - - 
140,489] 72,305 - 5,825 - 5,156 
13, 156, 182|13, 160, 680/13, 636,145 |16, 776, 939|10, 270, 674/15, 368, 693. 
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Steamboat Inspection.—The Steamboat Inspection Service of Canada, 
maintained under the authority of the Marine ard Fisheries Department, comprises 
the Board of Steamboat Inspection, together with staffs of inspectors at the prin- 


cipal ocean and inland ports. 


The Roard decides on the standards to be required 


of all vessels coming under its jurisdiction, which must be attained by all ships 
given official warrant as to their seaworthiness and mechanical condition. Further, 
the Board grants certificates of competency to engineers of steamboats. 


A table showing the number and tonnage of steamboats inspected during the 


fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1928, follows. 


62.—Steamboat Inspection during the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1928. 


Vessels Inspected. 
Divisions. Vessels regis- Vesselsregis- Vessels not 
tered or owned | tered or owned Inspected. 
in the Dominion. elsewhere. 
Gross Gross Gross 
No. | Tonnage | No. | Tonnage.| No. | Tonnage. 
IBLDIUN ONS 5B eS SRE nc oe Oe ore ae Sete ere 161) 165,935 16 32,068 9 2,413 
SS IPMMOLITUMA ER te Reece ens Conti; aioe ace wetece maak h staes 69 24,555 3 7,934 28 14,970 
VTE OYEX Om eet MONG ca hit ROT AM yl SERRE NEE, RR AUR CE IER eC AIS 56 39,302 - 10 2,693 
Svoyael. ~ aidio 5 bs Gero REESE ORNL Ce CTA aici ere Be 104 44,034 - - 16 4,485 
MUO TERED ne Saas SLE Ree Rear. tae er ee ee 210} 205,789 2 12,061 57 99,988 
SST Seo Ree ache Ate eran SII cata a a 85 78,479 1 25 8 2,155 
BLOB LOM ee cto ete cid eee EPI os ERT: esle hoverdip 01% al aueora.s TSE 177.278 37 36,344 15 Beals. 
BVI Gh] creep errr vos eet ao Cire Lt og She ha Seen ye Sar rhs 101 143,356 6 131 23 1,471 
AOU HW OOUE. SWRe <i.s Foes He es Galo esialieg eae es 105 42,893 2 4,077 14 1,398 
Parbensthurt 4.65. S EY ee eG Bee ata eK 97 90,255 - - 71 3,165 
VARA ETRE RAGS Stay bias ae 2 Se | 0) 5 cae ad OO 270 169,019 9 59,010 86 15,497 
WHCLOGIN EES otis. cui okt alae aee. 2 Ame RE ee 77 54,789 19| 118,480 16 24,098 
ROGAN See rete cosh tts oicis ie e oe eet os 1,521) 1,285,677 95| 270,130) 353) 176,048 
Vessels subject | Vessels added Vessels lost, 
Divisions. to Inspection |to the Dominion] broken up or 
when in Register. destroyed. 
commission 
Gross Gross Gross 
No. | Tonnage.| No. | Tonnage. | No. | Tonnage. 
TAIN GS ae Ih aie BRON, SANDE MP Rar ae ea i eee ne oe 186} 200,416 8 1,499 5 1,228 
Ure d OUR ee Oe nr ch a aT eae a ec rates aoe @ 100 47,459 = = = = 
RS OstO:, Te Sar eRe yee 6 Sapte (at See ee ee te ee eT 66 41,995 1 6,327 - aS 
Sorel...... be Web EAS SRL ees I BIN se 120 48,519 3 1,045 6 1,374 
ISTO en Le peat a NCR TA DEER STERN NE ICA IEEE CE ae rn 269} 317,838 3 6,879 5 2,546 
PROS. MN CRC NAST BER iid, A ae Sao Bae 94 80,659 2 3,534 2 74 
AL OUONE ORM RETR E Ke vas Metals artes Sila A be as 238] 217,330 7 13,099 5 307 
DUE OMT! a elGon cea ied Aid ik a, el MMe ad Se ee ey ae 130) 144,958 6 12,029 5 Pee oaiiee 
Cras UT Peay ate 6 erry Sarees ai RER CEE SY 5 AUBan nme ame TRE me clea aor § 121 48,368 1 1,981 if 790 
ROGUPAT BUTI es (Eg SoA, fx Meare Re nr 168 93,420 6 103 5 530 
IOS SUNS Doras etcle Gp Doo Ob HERRERA GIS CO OEE EMER WR Hens 365 243,526 a 1,671 4 570 
NEE UOM AAR T  Asis A. SERRA UR eee cers aielaktne eae tes 112 197,367 1 20 ee == 
AOU AA ae icecceh th Stee cecil « cesar 1,969) 1,681,855 45 48,187 44 9,691 


Fees collected during the year on account of inspections totalled $123,545, and 
those on account of examinations of engineers amounted to $1,827, giving a com- 
bined total revenue collected by inspectors of $125,372. 


Seamen Shipped and Discharged.—Table 63 shows, for each year from 
1908 to 1927, the number of seamen shipped and discharged at Canadian ports 
under the provisions of the Canada Shipping Act (R.S.C. 1927, c. 186). 
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63.—Number of Seamen Shipped and Discharged at Canadian Ports, calendar years 


1908-1927. 
Years. Seamen Seamen Years. Seamen Seamen 
Shipped. |Discharged. Shipped. |Discharged. - 
TOO Se ceh cers lttetiioevan st cress 18,013 11, O42 OLS oon meet cereale 16,516 12,930 
OOO Betws sc stdaciceteaseiees 20,502 ATS (Sr LOLO eee .tanteste ane saa: 18,208 13,649 
VOLO Ry Reh fee cae ore hice ea 16,735 LL OG 9b O20 a ccsera trate cena a 22,569 19,719 
LOVES Aces eaters see 13,748 ALSO Ol rite eae tees 18,444 17,103 
Oe Oe RAD He ees Hiatt 13,708 LAZO OMG 22. rast s aiecstnic c aeterteerae 25,689 24,558 
ee eo aa cdo Hin Saito orients 16,975 135,749) 1923. aoe cc Moves rcte de aickere 31,407 30,195 
LOLA ee ee So eee 18,987 Jat O8OF IODA eerie ass orien re 30,687 29,018 
LOUOWEe te oe eee ees 22,797 145319" || O20 Seria ee a cette oe 31,772 28,472 
LOUG see eierccs rete eee ec 20,902 UG GS8Or O26 See cece etcetera 31,869 27,413 


Were eet ee ee 16,998 dA LSB WY TOT 0 8 spuntcionotertas DT ys 28,137 25,863 


Wrecks and Casualties.—The statement in Table 64, supplied by the Depart- 
ment of Marine, applies to vessels of every nationality in respect of wrecks and 
casualties in Canadian waters, and to Canadian vessels in respect of wrecks and 
casualties in other waters. The returns in some years cover wrecks and casualties 
of previous years. Statistics of marine danger signals appear in Table 65. 


64.—Canadian Wrecks and Casualties for 1870-1900, for the years ended June 30, 
1901-1917, and for the calendar years 1918-1927. 


Nore.—For details of the years 1870-1900, see Canada Year Book, 1911, p. 381. 


Cas- Cas- 
Years. ual- Net /|Lives| Stated Years. ual- Net /Lives| Stated 

ties. | tonnage. | lost. | damages. ties. | tonnage. | lost. | damages. 

No. Tons. No. $ No. Tons. No. 
se t00 Re aS bts 9,670] 3,577,367) 5,096] 61,525,760 280} 214,036 70| 1,459,012 
LOO ee Saw ae 136 47,181] 126 285,782 308} 242,996 67} 1,377,442 
100 ON Gh ae eee 222, 105,814 132 835,916 239} 715,384] 152) 4, 850, 1452 
G03 Masctte seen 237 162,297 32 409,991 226 312,928) 4023 1 818, 895 
1904 ee... ee 192 81,143 9 489,699 240 205,720 100 ily. 808, 690 
90D SE ae wer 178 79,588 15 621,267 227 222,928 28 1,648,825 
LOO GR eens 220 139,586 149 573,420 260 588,503 38 1,809,328 
LOOT tees tere recs 317 131,441 55 672,466 277 604,423 27 451,312 
NOOR crwth ae, 307 120,269 34| 1,390,891 376|: 480,713 50 3,184,749 
O09 Ferrers oct cae 343 189,906 24] 1,131,966 224 215,470 54 4,355,217 
NOLO Re Res foiss SUA 211,565 101} 1,569,580 298 305,798 53 3,317,020 
LOD ee ree ete 271 122,619 48 942,093 300 293,310 91 4,630,267 
OMe ee treats ce 293 269, 569 59} 1,053,768 434 566,011 128 6,879,825 
1 NON Ee are eat 275 270,905 160| 1,963,870 ——————_ _—_ 
LOA ees recta 255! 210,368)1,0831| 4,983,775 Total..... 16, 926/10, 687,838! 8,383! 116,035,971 


Includes 1,042 lives lost in the ‘‘Empress of Ireland’’ disaster. ?*Kxcluding damage to cargo esti- 
mated at $4,310,350. 3Includes 328 lives lost in the ‘‘Princess Sophia’’ disaster. 


65.—Comparative Statement of Marine Danger Signals, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 
1917-1928. 
Norre.—Besides the following, there were in 1928 49 lighted spar-buoys, floats and dolphins, 5,441 


anented buoys, 460 unlighted tripods, floats, dolphins, spindles and beacons, and 2,569 stakes, bushes and 
alises 


Description. 1917. | 1918. | 1919. , 1920. | 1921. | 1922. | 1923. | 1924. | 1925. | 1926. | 1927. | 1928. 
; No..| No.«} No. |'No..)) No, | No. |-No) No. |2No.0 1 No. | NO argpnee 

Lights Efeprct aye ons gtvereterorsbeusee 1,560) 1,575).1,077)| 12 078lek. ne 1,602] 1, 596 1,627) 1,654] 1,675) 1,725) 1,771 
Diiehits hipseee. ecco, ee 12 9 9 10 ay 10 10 10 ll 11 
ighthoatssasqee snes 1 1 1 1 
Lightkeepers............ 1126 ied 2Sietet 22 e120 1,130 1,118 1,105 1,119 1,134 1,143 1,156 1,179 
Fog whistles............ 11 i 10 ) 8 8 8 9 8 8 8 6 
DSITenS. 25 cts. cee 2 2 2 1 il 1 1 1 1 1 2 
Dianphonesvaee sete 113 1247 S128) Vist) 2134) 135) = 1S8e 40 146)" 146 eee lee 
Hogdbeligt-tsaasaas ames on 30 29 32 33 oOle Poo 35 35 36 35 36 
Hand Toe} HoOLNS) cae. see 156} 154) 156; 149) 148} 148) 148) 147) 149) 148; 148) 151 
Hand fog bells.......... 3 5 5 4 4| +8 4 4 4 4 4 5 4 
Gas and ‘whistling buoys| 330} 334} 339) 336) 3438) 345) 349) 359} 374) 374) 380) 401 
Whistling buoys......... 32 32 31 31 30 29 30 30 32 34 36 38 
Bell buoys=e eee eee 87 87 86} 89 90 90 92 95 98 99 101 104 
Submarine bells......... 22 18 15 12 11 4 7 7 a 6 6 6 
Fog guns and bombs.... 8 8 6 i 7 7 7 7 6 6 6 6 


Hog horns: oncogene 5 3 3 1 1 it - - - - - ~ 
Fog alarm stations...... 13 13 12 13 13 13 12 12 13 13 13 13 
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Section 7.—The Canadian Government Merchant Marine. 


During the closing years of the war, the Dominion Government, realizing the 
need for a mercantile fleet, not only as a means of developing Canada’s export 
trade but also as a means of assisting the National railways and of providing employ- 
ment, placed orders with Canadian shipbuilding firms for the construction of 63 
steel cargo vessels of six different types. These vessels were intended primarily 
to co-operate with British shipping in supplying the necessities of war, as well as 
to provide in times of peace the means of carrying abroad the products of Canada’s 
farms, forests, mines and factories, without which Canada could not hope to take 
full advantage of the opportunity of expanding her export trade. Prior to Dec. 31, 
1919, 19 vessels had been delivered by the builders. Additions were made to the 
fleet in following years until the total fleet, as at Dec. 31, 1924, numbered 57 vessels 
of a total deadweight tonnage of 353,450. Through sale or loss of vessels the fleet 
was reduced to 46 vessels with a deadweight tonnage of 312,090 at Dec. 31, 1926 
and 1927. With regard to ownership and operation, a separate company was 
organized for each vessel, and the capital stock of each is owned by the Canadian 
Government Merchant Marine, Limited. Under an operating agreement with 
each of these companies, the Canadian Government Merchant Marine, Limited, 
operates all the steamers and keeps a separate account for each company. Prom- 
issory notes have been given to the Minister of Finance and Receiver-General for 
the total capital stock of each vessel, with interest payable at 54 p.c. per annum. 

Early operations proved profitable, and a surplus of $1,004,233 (without pro- 
vision for interest charges) was shown for the year ended Dec. 31, 1920. Subsequent 
years, however, have shown the effects of the depression in the shipping industry, 
and annual deficits of $8,047,635, $9,649,479, $9,368,670, $8,836,609, $7,667,513, 
$6,687,221 and. $7,086,940 are shown for 1921, 1922, 1923, 1924, 1925, 1926 and 
1927 respectively. 

These deficits, however, are now mainly due to high capital charges, as operating 
expenses and operating revenue have been brought nearly to a balance. In the 
calendar year 1927, the operating loss was $720,735, as compared with $90,160 
in 1926, $948,053 in 1925 and $1,440,880 in 1924. Total revenue in 1927 was 
$10,233,964, and total operating expenses $10,954,700. The less favourable show- 
ing in 1927 was largely attributable to a reduced volume, during the latter part 
of the year, of traffic moving from Canada to the United Kingdom and European 
Continent, and to the fact that the Canadian steamers in the competition for traffic 
are at a distinct disadvantage in point of size, speed and equipment as compared with 
the modern tonnage now operated or under construction for service by other lines. 

During 1927 a total of 240 voyages was made, the majority being to the United 
Kingdom and the European Continent, the West Indies, Newfoundland, Australia 
and California. Officers of the company outside of Canada are located in London, 
in the West Indies, in Australia, in New Zealand and in Newfoundland, while 
agencies give the company representation in all the principal shipping centres of 


the world. 
PART X.—TELEGRAPHS. 


The Toronto, Hamilton and Niagara Electro-Magnetic Telegraph Co., organ- 
ized by a group of Toronto men, was the first to establish an electric telegraph 
service in the pre-Confederation province of Canada. It was formally organized 
on Oct. 22, 1846, and its Toronto-Hamilton line was opened on Dec. 19 of the same 
year. In January, 1847, the line was completed to Queenston, whence there was a 
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connecting line to Buffalo. The Montreal Telegraph Co. commenced the con- 
struction of a line to Toronto in February, 1847, and began actual operation between 
the two cities on Aug. 3 of the same year. By the end of the year it had 540 miles 
of wire in use, 9 offices and 35 employees, and had sent out 33,000 messages. Both 
the Montreal and the Toronto companies were incorporated by special Acts at 
the 1847 session of the Legislature. In 1852 the Toronto, Hamilton and Niagara 
Co. sold out to the Montreal company. 

The British North American Electrical Association was also formed in 1847, 
with the object of connecting Quebec with the Maritime Provinces, but for some 
years its line went no farther than Riviére du Loup, though it was finally extended 
to Woodstock, N.B., where it connected with the American Telegraph Co., which 
already had lines in New Brunswick. The New Brunswick Telegraph Co. built 
a line connecting Saint John with the Maine lines in 1848, and in the following year 
extended it to Amherst, N.S., where it connected with the Nova Scotia line, f ringing 
Halifax for the first time into telegraphic communication with New York. 

The movement for consolidation of services, so evident in the Canadian rail- 
ways, was also active among the telegraph companies. Thus the Montreal company 
bought out the Toronto, Hamilton and Niagara Telegraph Co., the Montreal and 
Bytown Telegraph Co., the Grand Trunk Telegraph Co., and maintained a strenuous 
competition with the Dominion Telegraph Co., organized in 1868. In 1881, how- 
ever, the conflicting interests were consolidated under lease by the Great North 
Western Telegraph Co., this move effecting great economies in operation. A few 
years later, however, the Canadian Pacific Railway Co. established competing 
lines, and by September, 1886, had opened 366 offices in Ontario, Quebec and 
Western Canada. 

The Dominion Government Telegraph Service was commenced with the object 
of furnishing rapid communication in outlying districts where the amount of bus- 
iness was so small that commercial companies would not enter the field, but where 
the public interests required that there should be communication. Its services are 
especially useful in connection with the signal and other stations established by the 
Department of Marine along the north shore of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and in 
the Maritime Provinces and British Columbia. On March 31, 1928, the Govern- 
ment Telegraph Service comprised 10,7642 miles of pole line, 13,9172 miles of wire, 
3816 knots of cable and 1,040 offices. During the fiscal year 1927-28, 158 miles 
of new line were constructed in British Columbia, the Yukon, Saskatchewan and 
Nova Scotia. 

Telegraph Systems.—The Canadian telegraph systems are composed of lines 
owned by the Dominion Government and by chartered railway and_ telegraph 
companies. ‘The lines previously owned by the Great North Western Telegraph 
Co., the Grand Trunk Pacific Telegraph Co , the Canadian Northern Railway Co. 
and the National Transcontinental Railway are now owned by the Government 
and are operated by the Canadian National Telegraph Co. (formerly Great North 
Western Telegraph Co.). The Dominion Government Telegraph Service operates 
the line to the Yukon and other lines in outlying districts. 

The Canadian system, in proportion to population, is one of the most extensive 
in the world, and is operated under considerable climatic and geographic disadvan- 
tages. In the operation of railways and in the receipt and despatch of market and 
press reports its services to the nation are invaluable. 


Telegraph Statistics.—A brief summary table giving the more important 
figures of the operation of Canadian telegraphs from 1920 to 1927 follows. 
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66.—Summary Statistics of all Canadian Telegraphs for calendar years 1929-1927. 


Net Pole ; 

Yrs.| Gross |Operating) operating} line Wire Em- | Offices.|Messages, 

revenue. | expenses. | revenue. |mileage.|mileage |ployees. land. 

‘onl $ 3 $ $ miles | miles No. No. No. 
1920../11,337, 28} 9,589,982) 1,747,446) 52,393) 238,866) 7,508} 4,825)15,5°9,711 
1921..}11,310,989) 9,734,299] 1,576,690] 52,828} 250,802} 7,818]  4,901/15,013,993 
1922../11,018,762| 9,846,425] 1,172,337} 53,096) 262,343} 8,500) 4,762 15,271,410 
1923..|11,417, 284] 9,931,845) 1,485,439} 53,383] 270,782] 8,275 4,961/16,150,106 
1924..|10,930,020| 9,603,620) 1,326,400) 54,742) 268,632} 8,909} 4,945/15,460,811 
1925..)11,520,322| 9,681,200] 1,839,122) 51,7261) 284,121] 7,2242) 4,664114,460,988 
1926..}12,143,388}10,166,040| 1,977,348) 52,6121) 305,933) 6,7552| 4,801/14,934,683 
1927..|12,990,549|10,600,412| 2,390,137) 52,7311] 323,539] 7,2882) 4,885/15,564,067 

1Excluding U.S. lines of Canadian National Telegraphs. 


Cable- 


grams.° 


No. 


1,162,204 
1,154,787 
4,736,204 
5,055,115 
5,790,582 
6,104,025 
6,421,673 
6,664,771 


2Excluding railway employees. 


‘Including transatlantic cablegrams relayed between Canso, N.S., and the United States. 


Money 
trans- 
ferred. 


$ 


7,045,661 
5,150,916 
4,404,407 
5,326,352 
6,428 ,080 
6, 680,595 
7,790,127 
9,241,864 


Table 67 gives figures of telegraph operation and line and wire mileage of 
various companies for the years 1923 to 1927. Statistics of the Halifax and Ber- 
mudas Cable Co., the Marconi Wireless Telegraph Co. and the Pacific Cable Board 
are not included. 


67.—_Statistics of Chartered Telegraph Companies for the calendar years 1922-1927. 


Companies. 


Canadian National Telegraph Co............ oe 
(formerly Great North Western Telegraph Co.) { 


Ganadian, Pacific Railway Co.........056..006000- 4 
“UM rsscs pe sror TAS VaS 71s ve gee en eg 4 


Timiskaming and Northern Ontario Commission. 


Grand Trunk Pacific Telegraph Co.t,............. 4 


The North American Telegraph Co., Ltd......... { 


Dominion Government Telegraph Service......... 4 


( 


1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 


Number 
Miles of | Miles of of 

line. wire. messages. 
20,389 92,545 | 9,290,916 
20,745 95,574 | 8,060,032 
19,972 110,806 | 6,884,600 
20,198 113,603 | 7,368,395 
20,216 120,571 7,681,103 
14,675 | 128,008 | 5,138,8502 
15,353 | 123,849 | 4,975,1712 
15,410 | 124,619 | 5,671,8532 
15,686 | 141,924 | 5,863,5682 
15,775 | 151,329 | 6,072,4592 
3,638 18,593 693,108 
3,562 18,738 729,730 
2,779 18,431 747,144 
2701 18,493 779,188 
Da tiaah 18,179 832,312 
332 1,683 166,874 
413 1,817 173,118 
424 1,935 115,920 
422 2,009 130,770 
449 3,270 135,613 
2,817 14,185 190,426 
2,459 13,963 316,339 
2,460 13,963 180,285 
2,833 15,439 169,906 
2,833 155572 194,447 
515 75,140 

- 515 71,429 

- 454 iigooe 

- 445 76,826 

- 445 78,531 
11532 15,253 519,561 
11,210 14,176 526,681 
10,681 13,913 499 ,358 
10,722 14,020 522,796 
10,737 14,173 536,842 


Number 
of 
offices. 


1,709 
1,765 
1,766 
1,782 
1,797 


1,457 
1,527 
1,407 
1,510 
1,566 


220 
225 


cee cee A Ne eS eS eae et ec ee ee 
1 included. The total in Table 66 includes messages handled by the Marconi Wire- 
PbCo,. oNotn ’The total in Table 66 i:cludes offices of wireless 


less Telegraph Co. 
and cable companies. 


71120—45 


2Not including press messages. 
4Operated by Canadian National Telegraph Co. 
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Submarine Cables.—Six transoceanic cables have a terminus in Canada— 
five of them on the Atlantic and one on the Pacific coast. The date on which the 
cable was first shown to be of commercial value was in 1866, and up to the present 
their use has greatly increased. The Atlantic cables are controlled by English and 
American interests. The Pacific cable, from Canada to Australia and New Zea- 
land, has been in operation since 1902, and is owned by a partnership of the Govern- 
ments of Great Britain, New Zealand, Australia and Canada. 


Radiotelegraph Stations.—Table 68 shows the name, situation and range in 
nautical miles of the Government-owned radiotelegraph stations in Canada and 
Newfoundland. 

In former editions of the Year Book, licensed private commercial stations were 
also listed, but their increasing number renders this impossible. A list of those in 
operation in 1926 appears on pp. 657-658 of the 1926 Year Book, while an official 
list of the radio stations of Canada is published by the Marine Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Marine and Fisheries at 25 cents per copy. A transatlantic commercial 
wireless service is carried on by the Drummondville, Que., station, which commun- 
icates with Bridgewater, Somersetshire, England. 

Table 69 gives the number of messages and words handled and the cost of 
maintenance for the Government stations of the east and west coasts and of the 
Great Lakes and Hudson Bay and Hudson Strait. For the year 1927-28, the total 
number of messages was 404,144, as compared with 402,023 in 1926-27 and 353,966 
in 1925-26, and of words handled 7,695,757, as compared with 7,347,794 in 1926-27 
and 6,335,664 in 1925-26. ' 


68.— Government-owned Radio Stations in Canada, fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1928). 


Range in 
Name of Station. Situation. Nautical 
Miles. 
Hast Coast. 
Belle dsles IN GG nt Pes wick see tics eee. aoe Belle Tsle Straits... ee eieacee ee ee 250 
Cape Race; Nideine yc ae cniteah Geer Lee tae Newioundlands\ tere... eae eee 500 
Chebuctostiead IN. S.2. e000 caer bemoan ce en: Entrance Halifax Harbour............... 150 
Clarke (Citivas matters eee eae ee ee ae Gulf of St. awrencowi wat caee: eee 250 
Ham eG: FOint A Que. We sense tee entender e aetna ee Pan GR AR ORS ORE Te oe 250 
Rather Point; Queries seca foci cuca tea cect irs Sees 1. ae ee tte RT TE 250 
Grindstone: slang woroon semen ee oe eee eae MaedalenIsldst.. 00 tees ee 200 
Malifax sD) ockwar ete cade cee sete ere natin tee PL APL LAE IN GIS cic Sah s BG cece ~ 
Montreal, QU6. go trys coe Acti oe oh cae eee eee Stsilawrence: Rivers..c.e.sc osha 200 
NorthiSy dicey "2 Svaaerce ieee 5a oe erties cetdes Wane Breton: JN Sia, ome) eee eee 200 
Pomt Amp OUP INTO sna k k nee ee io eer eee there GultioniSt. uawrencom..s: is sae ea 250 
CHUEDEC; QUOl eae acne ot Aa ee MeO RE Emo oe i cas Stiilawrenee Rivery.in. “pews tee et ee 150 
Sable Island? i ie sera. nei cic pte eaters ee ae as Worth-Atlanticwon- mesic. ae eee 300 
Saint John, Ne Biers. cone ee eae “eas Peeks Red HeadtNtBiis. sya eee 250 
FY arimouthtNES2Z5. ..cc8 besten es Meee Cae peeks INOVa:SOOtaS Sascmsesb cto Sa Se 150 
Direction Finding Stations. 
East Coast. 

Belle isle D/P AI: ADEs eRe. ose. tie eke Belle Isle Straits s...san.eh oe tee ee 250 
COON icf BOA Oikos | Sere ens Oe ee ny ner Ome pena wee INOVa: SCObLAT rite Soe. igjucatene Gener 150 
Cate Rate Deer See re deere hae. Nowloundlands: ate cat 2x . eaeatcos 250 
@GHoelbietorH cage Weed chs paced rosuset canines cdo one ‘Entrance Halifax Harbour............... 150 
Saint Johny) fiteetwes rs. aces one tr ater eta Red Head Neb ities: cts ies ramenion ote 250 
Saint Pavia tee cae ee eae ee eee ce tye bn INV, SCOLIA ical. Oticto dec tetts nih tee 250 
RYISETO OUCH) ARM ete et cry bs centers Gen eae ee ye INOVS DCOUIA.c. corres: cote nee 150 


1Of the government-owned stations some only are operated by the Government. The rest are oper- 
ated by the Marconi Co. and are indicated by am * 

2T his is the same station as that listed sen ea Direction Finding Stations below, but is included under 
two headings to indicate its two functions. It is counted only as a D/F station in the summary table 73. 

3jTemporarily closed. 


oe ° deme i Raia illite ae 
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68.— Government-owned Radio Stations in Canada, fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1928'— 


concluded. 
‘Name of Station. Situation. 
Radio Beacon Stations. 
East Coast. 
PS TBE Bc ae te ee ee INSWe Newfound land) . :eesm, «.c10raieea stat hiere 
Cape Ray..... BE eye oy Mees ae cok U eet ee cs) SEWN CVV FOURCLGING oo ste cco cccveuss no eroverec are 
HesthaPoing Wightsliipng cbseth ak wri ces alse clea deta gs Heath Point PAnticostit .< c< ccna cae. 0: 
Woreher bar htships sos. .secr sees sce ds SETTER ES CE Varta Gael: Iie setsske 3p aderte vate 3,0 
SL lomoya bytelalyctevieh¢ 16 Gee ia cs be UR Ra SS oe Ont Balitaxt NIS SR 2. Fo. a eRe 
Bea lsiAnterie Ss Sree oer ETT e od Oa So oe ea SOL INOVA COA awed acantroere tes 
GREAT LAKES. 

TONESLOMN SONG eee oes tas Maes eee ee BS Barrieheld Gommon ise. 28. oc eel. oe 
DEES OT oa en en ern nnn ae GeoncionsB dy seca. gas. Soe teint elie nee 
EMU WATd ONG rote c ee se eects cca ccccseeees AORELULON emit tri om set. 
POR eATe nD MONt ss hs os St Elle oe asad OS ASE ee iPortglr thur satire this ages Geer 
PMS WCU ON Ga eh cases a. oc uialivense eh orisieie ss uciesins DEEN SEN Bh etn GE Se Rae Set eney Pea 
Game ous atarios Ont, 19.) Se 2D. Sault Ste. Marie, Ont................0.. 
BRO DPEURORY OM beit.es .. de sr oo era asin) stances hs raccancd cunt: Entrance Georgian Bay, Ont............ 
‘SR OTE SDIUA DLO UTE Ma Aiea ae NR till ewe RaRaha dre A Riinars Sh HOTONtO SIO eens. fe. Mtreck oe eae: 

Radio Beacon Stations. 
Bouthesst SUORseF. 1. plas... these apd dione viagat @opeen Wake Mines tase as crac ieee tics eee 

Hupson Bay anp Hupson Srrait. 
Cape topes Advance, Que. i eA FLudsom Strate. so. See sures iat oa. 
ie a oe He Fell oar ta cereals cert oni iasichs Hudson, Bay Railway. «cc. 00% 0s.» 5.0» 
RVGcE Me AMTICO toss ert cae etc cco anew c ce ee 0s EIUGSONNOUEALU Nase se ecant st oes clan ste 
POE GESURWOUCQUGIL TS LIB ECE SU. EAP ARSE ERG Tt Pndson Strait ss Mah ee tS aise 
OVEN IT CHT WEAN, 2. 2-508 oie. <ir.c nina sIovoo. 5,0" ssa eins 3 (ERG Sone Da Vice os ec tate See sero ni ee 
Direction Finding Stations. 
WSporElLOpesPAGWANCO monte A. 80s lo blak Shee EDs a ntorerte Hucksom Strait. 128.303 es. bee. an 
INGtGlea abel s1An dh, a65y ahi ost eh cree eos PLUIGSONStKAlbas ta: Masa seit cet. oe 
Orton engi, WAT scat ee the hae weet olen ltudsonStrarés:.. ! eich eee Se 
West Coast. 
C1 5 ee ae a ie 0 ae oe a Cormorant Island, B.C................. 
Pee ie iii be i Bick oe 3c aot soles gb advo katoi ob 2 Hope Island, Vancouver Is.............. 
ACR AO etn Seite ns ea Te ee ee ee Strait of Georgia near Comox, B.C...... 
TGark CErBOPEONtt & San pitta ters apts be lta acele chu ofejetat South of Graham Island, Queen Char- 
lotterislandsn.«kersty eee. Soreness ioe 
Dir weasanG i Oey. Uk. as bck betes ba8he oabh Entrance Prince Rupert Harbour....... 
EEE PSO Ba CER Bane OE Mobo nee Bate Bat on iene Sane a ese West coast Vancouver Is................ 
eS EE EE Mere Mec cn cepayet clon tise aa, eheeaeie ea Victouia lstancdsels © oes ot te tae th 
Maorewarstand Db Co. Acti Ss Alea s Stings Seighe as Britis WolunyPiges sodeeescscesieatsccee 
Pachonaveoint2:+. +28. sca pero eee, $e A West coast Vancouver Is................ 
TENSORS. Cy nto) eyed 6 ot mpc cate rapa rina teeereomrtreryeece rar shse pa RR TPS Entrance Vancouver Harbour........... 
tn COUSOTEE tere cane hcl Sie ce tae ede Habe Tah Merchants Exchange, Vencouver........ 
Direction Finding Stations. 

IO OMG AD Enos tre ioe cole eis Ns age Sie audio gs Banc os. West coast—Vancouver Island........... 

Radio Beacon Stations. 
LIMES [POE CORSE Rg SY Cees ak eat See Ne Near Victoria. bis. bois a: crates es oes 

Life Saving Stations. 

IIL ESSER a Gee Aa ce tic teehs fomers a eeled sive West coast—Vancouver Is.............. 
EAA 51 CR, Se A Oe ee $ ces brenes atid ibe Lis Masia 
Chit 32) C on Oe a Se ae ae < Ba, usin Re Ee 
“2 CUPS TE LS Re | i oC a a Soh ie “ Sy Rivet ost Ett tediea Hoovers 


Range in 
Nautical 
Miles. 


200 


_—_— ee -0eeO!ODOOD or 


18ee note 1 on p. 706. 


This is the same station as that listed under Direction Finding Statioas below, but is included under 
two headings to indicate its two functions. It is counted only as a D/F station in the summary Table 70. 


’Temporarily elosed. 
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69. Business and Cost of Maintenance of Radiotcl-graph Stations for the fisca) 
years ended Mar. 31, 1927 and 1928. 


1927. 1928. 
Stations. Messages Words pane ot Messages Words oe = 
handled. bandled. nee handled. handled. igcnke 
No. No. $ No. No. $ 
RastG cast: tecee ater. 150,617 2, 624, 950 178, 805 156, 110 EO nt ae 170,494 
GreatiLakes..i5.. vaca oes 39.567 576, 497 61,608 32, 846 478, 582 61,309 
Wiest Coast face hierar 211,839 4,146,347 113, 290 205, 766 4,064, 762 119, 528 
Tudcon! Stralesiawiem ergere - - - 9,422 376,670 - 

Ocal cc asc ee 402,023 | 7,347,794 358,703 404,144 | 7,695,757 251,331 


Radiotelephony.— Radiotelephony—the wireless transmission of the human 
voice—is a later development of radiotelegraphy. During the Great War, radio- 
telephony was perfected for the use of warships and airplanes. In 1920 and 1921 
its peace-time possibilities were for the first time widely appreciated, and musical 
programs were broadcasted by electrical companies as part of their campaign 
to sell private radio equipment. Radiotelephony has become a very practicable 
means of relaying telephone messages to places where the population is too sparse to 
support a telephone system and to ships at sea. Thus it isa great boon to distant and 
isolated posts or settlements and to survey parties in the field, who by this means 
can keep in touch with the centres of population. But radiotelephony is not appli- 
able to the regular business of telephone companies in urban districts, because only 
a limited number of messages can be transmitted simultaneously without interference. 
However, as an indication of the increasing popularity of radio receiving sets for 
“listening in’ on broadcasted musical programs and news, the number of such 
sets licensed in Canada (private receiving stations in Table 70) has grown from 
9,956 in the fiscal year ended March 31, 1923, to 268,420 in 1928. In the latest 
year the total was divided among the provinces as follows:—Ontario, 125,196; 
Quebec, 51,3877; Saskatchewan, 26,659; Manitoba, 19,324; British Columbia, 
18,619; Alberta, 14,948; Nova Scotia. 7,122; New Brunswick, 4,479; Prince 
Edward Island, 588; Northwest Territories, 94; and the Yukon, 14. In the 
calendar year 1927, the production in Canada of radio apparatus, including sets, 
parts and batteries, reached a total value of $8,789,171. The value of complete 
sets manufactured was $3,748,622. 


70.—Wireless and Radio Stations in Operation in Canada, Mar. 31, 1924-1928. 


Class of Stations. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 

Coast Stations (Government-owned).............. 31 34 30 39 33 
Direction Finding Stations (Govern ent-owned)... 7 ff 8 8 8 
Ship Stations (Governn ent-owned)....... Wetton 2 30 20 28 24 33 
Radio Beacon Stations (Government-owned)....... 4 i 6 7 8 
Radiophone Stations (Government-owned)......... 5 5 4 5 4 
hand Stations ahs ceccnseawsnec<toe oe Oe = ae 1 1 1 14 27 
Ships Stations (commercial)— = 0.2... 608s oe ee 232 239 252 ap 279 
amuted. Coast motations. se aa eee 2 2 3 3 8 
BUDLIGC OIMIMericall OcabiOnS: ee eae oe ae 7 14 9 8 Z 
Private Commercial Stations es sane... eee ee 55 57 59 Tie 78 
Private Commercial Broadcasting Stations........ 46 63 55 74 84 
Experimental ptations.zeens sdadane.o aoauaeeane en 46 44 37 59 42 
Amateur Experimental Stations...................- 1,345 533 482 402 532 
Amateur, Broadcasting StationS.........5-.5452.006 22 17 16 23 15 
private: Recetvine sta tions sats cee i see ser ae 31,609 91,996 134, 486 215, 650 268, 420 
Radioulrainine:Schoolaees sana aeeen 4 ene 14 11 9 9 
Ihicensédtaircraiit: saa. ase fee eect ee eb Mee OR. ine - 2 - - ~ 


iT otalsot 4:ite, S950. eRe: - a5 49. Saee: 33,456 93,048 | 135,485 | 216,669 269,581 
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PART XI.—TELEPHONES. 


The telephone is in part a Canadian invention, though its inventor, Alexander 
Graham Bell, a Scotchman by birth, was at the time of its invention a resident 
of the United States, having immigrated with his father to Brantford, Ontario, in 
1870, and subsequently proceeded to Boston. According to his account, the dis- 
covery of the telephone, both as to its main principle and as to the first transmission 
of the human voice, was made at his father’s residence at Tutela Heights, Brantford, 
in 1876, and the first telephone talk over any distance was conducted between 
Brantford and Paris, a distance of 8 miles, on Aug. 10, 1876. 

+ Telephone development in Canada dates from the year 1880, when the Bell 
Telephone Co. was incorporated by Act of Parliament. Although at this time all 
patents and lines were owned by the Canadian Telephone Co., they were dependent 
on the Bell Co., to which they sold out in 1882. By 1883 the first submarine tele- 
phone cable had been laid between Windsor and Detroit, and during the year the 
Bell Co. operated in Canada 4,400 rental-earning telephones, 44 exchanges and 
40 agencies, with 600 miles of long distance wire. It controlled development in all 
the provinces except British Columbia, where the greater part of the system has 
always been in the hands of the British Columbia Telephone Co., Ltd. 

With the rapid growth of private companies in the Maritime Provinces, the lines 
of the Bell Co. were disposed of in 1888 to the Maritime Telegraph and Telephone 
Co. in Nova Scotia and to the New Brunswick Telephone Co. in New Brunswick, 
an interest in these corporations being retained under the terms of sale. A develop- 
ment of a different kind is seen in the three Prairie Provinces, where well-organized 
systems were sold to the governments of Manitoba and Alberta in 1908 and to 
Saskatchewan in 1909. The lines in Ontario and Quebec are still largely owned by 
the Bell Telephone Co. 


Telephone Systems.—The 2,462 telephone systems existing in 1927 (Table 72) 
include the three large provincial systems in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, 
and a smaller governmental system in Ontario, together with the system operated 
by the Parks Branch of the Dominion Department of the Interior. There were also 
138 municipal systems, the largest operated by the cities of Edmonton, Fort William 
and Port Arthur. Out of the 1,552 co-operative telephone companies, no fewer 
than 1,180 are in Saskatchewan alone, and 209 in Nova Scotia. Besides the above, 
there were 496 stock companies, 102 partnership and 169 private systems. 

The steady growth of the use of telephones from 1911 on is indicated in the 
summary statistics of Table 71, showing an increase from 302,759 in 1911 to 1,259,987 
in 1927, or from 4-2 to 13-2 telephones per 100 of the population. By provinces, 
the number of telephones in 1927 was as follows:—Ontario 558,468, Quebec 255,970, 
British Columbia, 113,050, Saskatchewan 107,782, Manitoba 74,032, Alberta 
73,407, Nova Scotia 41,219, New Brunswick 31,254, Prince Edward Island, 4,669, 
Yukon Teriitory 136. The number of instruments per 100 estimated population 
was as follows: —British Columbia 19-7, Ontario 17-5, Saskatchewan 12-9, Alberta 
11-9, Manitoba 11-4, Quebec 9-8, Nova Scotia 7-6, New Brunswick 7-6, and 
Prince Edward Island 5-4, In the proportion of telephones to population Canada 
as a whole, with 13-2 telephones per 100 population, ranks second to the United 
States, which has 15-3 telephones per 100 population. 

Statistics of the number of telephone companies reporting to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics are given in Table 72 and 73. Special attention may be given 
to the growth of co-operative companies. 
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71.—Progress of Telephones in Canada, years ended June 30, 1911-1918, and Dec. 31, 


1919-1927. 
Tele- 
Salaries phones 
Yrs. | Capital- Cost of | Revenue.jOperating| and Com-| Wire Tele- Em- | per 100 
ization. | property. Expenses.| Wages. |panies| mileage.| phones. |ployees!} popula- 
tion. 
$ $ $ $ $ No. | Miles. No. No. No. 


1911 | 40,043,982} 34, 737, 530|10,068, 220) 6,979,045) 915,636} 537) 687,728) 302,759} 10,425 
1912 | 46,276,852} 56,887, 799)12, 273,627) 9,094,689) 2,659,642} 683] 889,572} 370,884) 12,783 
1913 | 59,847,005] 69, 214, 971}14,879, 278/11, 175,689] 6,839,399) 1,075]1,092,586| 463,671) 12,867 
1914 | 70,291,884} 80, 258,356)17, 297, 269]12, 882,402] 8,250,253} 1,136)1,343,090} 521,144) 16,799 
1915 | 74,284,991) 83,792,583]17, 601, 673|12, 836,715} 8,357,029] 1,396)1,452,360} 533,090) 15,072 
1916 | 76,920,314} 88,520, 020]18, 594, 268)11, 147,201] 7,852,719) 1,592]1,600,564) 548,421) 15,247 
1917 | 79,121,702} 94,469, 534/20, 122, 282)12,095, 426) 8,882,593] 1,695)1, 708,202} 604,136) 16,490 


WDD HRD ODD WNBA D D OH 
NWOWMFHOWONOKFAODONOW 


1918 | 85,274, 691|104, 368, 628}22, 753, 280/13, 644, 518)10, 410, 807) 2,007|1, 848,467} 662,330) 17,336 

1919 |100, 587, 833/125, 017, 222/29, 401, 006|20, 081, 436/15, 774,586} 2, 219/2,105,240| 778,758} 20,491 

1920 |116,689, 705/144, 560, 969/33, 473, 712}28,044,401]17, 294,405] 2,327/2,105,101| 856,266) 21,187 

1921 |132, 537, 771/158, 678, 229/36, 986, 913}30, 080, 035}19, 000, 422) 2,365/2, 268,271; 902,090) 19,943 1 
1922 |143, 802, 023]167,332, 932/39, 559, 149/29, 966, 181/17, 305, 759] 2,387/2,396, 805} 944,029) 19,321 1 
1923 |152,673,022]179, 002, 152/42, 132, 959/32, 390, 370]18, 182,429) 2,459|2,574,083)1,009, 203} 21,002 1 
1924 |160,015, 020/193, 884,378)44,322, 598/33, 615, 686/18, 293, 234] 2, 466/2, 765, 722|1,072,454| 21,685 1 
1925 |168, 167, 291|210, 535, 795|47, 233, 617/35, 566, 947/19, 106,383] 2,495|3,019, 773}1, 142,876) 21,831 1 
1926 |179, 151, 098|227, 155, 900|50, 522, 859/38, 141, 360/25, 219,493) 2,479/3, 306, 214/1, 201,008) 23,083 1 
1927 |192,442,495|243, 999, 185}56, 907, 338}48, 561, 916}26, 254,605) 2,462/3,591,035|1,259,987| 23,437 ii 


72.—Number of Telephone Companies in Canada, by Provinces, Dec. 31, 1927. 


Provinces. Govern- Muni- Stock. | Co-oper- | Partner- | Private. | Total. 
ment. cipal. ative. ship. : 

Prince Edward Island........ ~ 3 13 20 1 4 46 
NovyaiScotia, einer! Hides - - 15 209 16 16 256 
INew Brunswick... ...2 -0ones - - 20 4 3 9 36 
Quebecr canst. sien 4. = - 107 37 22 47 213 
ONnCalION oe ee oe ee 1 123 302 54 48 70 598 
Manitoba pte iiwy. 2.2 acco: 1 8 2 5 9 32 
Saskatchewan................ 1 2 19 1,180 7 3: 1,207 
Alberta t#. fst aecraiots 2 1 7 35 5 10 60 
British Columbia............ - 1 10 1 - 1 13 
Yukon Verritorny.4 On Sh. 1. - - 1 - - - 1 

Totalssecl.nr ee: 5 138 496 1,552 102 169 2,462 

73.—Number of Telephone Companies in Canada, 1911-1927.2 
Years. Govern- | Muni- Stock. Co-op- | Partner- | Private. | Total. 
ment. cipal. erative. ship. 

11d Seacmerr ee rt en 7s. 3 25 308 101 18 82 537 
LOT DS TT Se 3 35 368 133 31 113 683 
1913 ee gDe S SAGe SSS: 4 2 543 262 63 151 1,075 
19L4 PER ee eee 4 58 611 297 48 118 1, 136 
1915 S38: yeental ee SSP. 4 62 584 601 28 117 1,396 
L916: cbt ee toa eaeae aees 4 67 622 765 23 111 1,592 
LOLA SME RES 5 73 645 841 Le 114 1,695 
TOUS dace en Lee UT See: 5 74 735 1,085 12 96 2,007 
TOLD Meron Bos oe ee eee 5 89 666 1,346 18 95 2,219 
192088 a eee ae 5 88 647 1,495 9 83 2,327 
LOT aeaeke Seles ack Se 5 103 614 1,544 v4 92 2,365 
19220 fad LINER SESH EE 5 117 . 693 1,474 ~ 98 2,387 
1D 2S Reece, te Nh TE - 5 127 450 1,752 1 124 2,459 
192A ERIS cranes ene ee eee 5 153 502 1,606 63 137 2,466 
TOQGS eters. STL LOE FS AN 6 144 502 1,551 106 186 2,495 
1926 ase ts Ue ON IOS 6 142 490 1,560 107 174 2,479 
192TH ES: 5 138 496 1,552 102 169 2,462 


1Eixclusive of employees on rural lines. 
?The years 1911-1918 are from July 1 to June 30. Figures for 1919 to 1927 are for the calendar years . 
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In the two following tables, figures are shown giving the number of telephones 
in use, the mileage of wire and the number of employees of telephone companies, 
by provinces, for the year 1927, and for the Dominion, from 1911 to 1927. 


74.—Telephones in use, Mileage of Wire and Number of Employees, by Provinces, 
Dee. 31, 1927.1 


Telephones in use. 


Provinces. ——_|} Mileage Em- 
Per 100 | of wire. | ployees. 


; : Busi- Resi- Rural. Public Total. popula- 
ness dential. pay tion. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. Miles. No. 
Prince Ed. Island. 1,013 1,661 1,948 47 4,669 5-4 5, 623 73 
Nova Scotia....... 9,385 19, 453 11, 452 929 41,219 7:6 76, 935 869 
New Brunswick... 7,645 15,328 7,768 513 31, 254 7-6 47,993 719 
Quebec A 79,120 144,478 25, 868 6,504 255,970 9-8 769, 343 6,448 
Ontariosssi56 20s 134,005 297,070 116, 645 10, 748 558, 468 17-5 11, 5209788 10,027 
Manitoba.......... 20,515 35,774 15,972 Lett 7b 74,032 11-4 274,991 1,024 
Saskatchewan..... 17, 603 20, 206 69, 800 173 107, 782 12-9 351,179 844 
Albortasniscs 20 19, 958 30, 647 22,075 727 73,407 M-9 257, 815 1, 263 
British Columbia... 35, 181 72,848 4,001 1,070 113, 050 19:7 ORAS Sola ee LOG 
BENS Oty Mh. Sree Rae 50 71 15 - 136 3-9 566 3 
Total....... 324,425 637,536 275,044 22,482 |1, 259,987 13-2 |3,591,035 23,437 


1fixcluding employees on rural lines. 


75.—Telephones in use, Mileage of Wire and Number of Employees, 1911-1927.2 


Telephones in use. 


Years. Mileage Em- 
Per 100 | of wire. | ployees. 

Busi- Resi- Rural. Public. Total. popula- 

ness. dential. pay. tion. 

No. No. No. No. No. No. Miles. No. 
NE Lt Se eee eae - - - - | 302,759 4-2 687, 782 10, 425 
(0 by Aad ae oe a - - - - 370, 884 5-0 889, 572 12, 783 
WL Sites ee 6 a tickers sey - - - - 463,671 6-2 | 1,092,587 12,867 
CER el Se oat Ge = - - - 521,144 6-8 | 1,343,090 16,799 
BON Oise teats < eRe fen: - - - - 533 , 090 6-8 | 1,452,360 15,072 
DL GRSRie es witty oie - - - -| 548,421 6-8 | 1,600,564 15, 247 
it Sees aera Seah - ~ - - | 604,136 7-4 | 1,708,203 16,490 
Hh Cote tener ceeviyerssr cries - - - - | 662,330 8-0 | 1,848, 466 17,336 
LOUOPRT see: Be Yee |) ~ - - - | 778,758 9-2 | 2,105,240 20,491 
NGAOR: Beards am yt 260,481 | 390,930 | 204,855 - | 856,266 9-9 | 2,105,101 21,187 
1OZR aE ae 273,498 | 396,384 | 232,208 - | 902,090 10:3 | 2,268, 271 19,943 
RODZ ET Peete. pte: 281,535 | 414,887 | 247,607 -~ | 944,029 10-6 | 2,396,805 19,321 
LUDA SS teed cea 303,660 | 444,300 | 261,360 — |1,009,320 11-1 | 2,574,083 21,002 
O24. Sy kh. .ee)..3)~ 281,108 | 509,928 | 265,509 15,909 |1,072, 454 11-6 | 2,765,722 21,685 
id eres 297,875 | 556,837 | 268,807 19,357 |1, 142,876 122) 103, 020;.773 21,831 
BOO eI, Xoo o> Lane 311,557 597,429 270, 686 21,336 |1, 201,008 12-8 | 3,306, 214 22,567 
LUM Ale as ee ep lel earns 324,425 | 637,536 | 275,544 22, 482 |1, 259, 987 13-2 | 3,591,035 23, 437 


2See note to Table 74. 


and 77 below. 


TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATIONS 


Financial statistics of Canadian telephone companies are given in Tables 76 


76.—Financial Statistics of Telephone Companies, by Provinces, for the calendar 
year 1927. 


Cost of 
property Sa’aries ; Net 

Provinces. Capital Funced and and Gross. |Operating| operating 
stock. debt. equip- wages. | revenue. | expenses. | revenue. 

ment. 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island.... 461,502 194, 587 865, 088 62,005 172, 720 113,526 59, 194 
Nova, Scotian 20). a. aoe 3,526,889| 2,556,292 7,591,796] 617,185} 1,698,919) 1,372,677) 326,242 
New Brunswick.......... 3, 634,020 11, 631 4,085, 201 579, 629| 1, 268,766 962,746} 806,020 
Quebec! ore Suen. ae 54,145,907] 40,962, 744| 130,672,728] 8,004,077|34, 734, 862|29, 766,493) 4,968,369 
Ontariocnt 2 Seen, a9! 2, 967, 060 2,385,737) 8,667, 418/10, 803,005} 2,302,051] 1,971, 684 330, 367 
Manitoba: 220, fanaa oe 22,957} 20,177,283) 18,299,316) 1,405,729) 3,621,211} 3,340,895 280,316 
Saskatchewan...:........ 817,477| 21,841,432) 31,064,492] 1,040, 786) 4,439,910) 3,546,300) 893,610 
Alberta gt See deen tty Ore 58,038] 25,283,372] 23,168,305] 1,230,588) 4,012,006| 3,746,885} 265,121 
British Columbia........ 10, 761, 690 2,568,877| 19,528,711] 2,509,730] 4,641,273] 3,730,359} 910,914 
VAIKOnS Set eee ieee: toon OB 65, 000 - 56, 080 1,871 15, 620 10,351 5, 269 
Total. weer fe 76,460,540| 115,981,955) 243,999,135 |26, 254,605 |56,907,338/48,561, 916) 8,345,422 


1As the head office of the Bell Telephone Co. is situated in Montreal, its very large TF usiness with the 
exception of salaries and wages of employees is necessarily credited to Quebec, though largely tran:acted out- 
side of that province. 


77.—Financial Statistics of Canadian Telephone Companies for the years 1912-1927.! 


Cost of 
Capital Funced property Sa’aries Gross Operating Net 
Years. stock. Cebt. and and revenue. expences. | operating 
equipment. wages. revenue. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
ROW Dr retd onetoe 21,533,605) 24,743,247} 56,887,799} 2,659,642) 12,273,627) 9,094,689) 3,178,938 
1913. 26,590,501} 33,256,503} 69,214,971 6,839,309] 14,897,278] 11,175,689 3, 721, 589 
1914 28,644,340} 41,647,554) 80,258,356 8,250,253) 17,297,269] 12,882,402 4,414,867 
1QLO Nek ee 28,947,122) 45,337,869} 83,792,583 8,357,029) 17,601,673} 12,836,715 6, 764, 958 
1916. 29,416,956) 47,503,358) 88,520,021 7,852,719) 18,594,268} 11,147,201 7,447, 067 
1917. 29,476,367| 49,645,335] 94,469,534 8,882,593) 20,122,282) 12,095,426 8, 026, 856 
1918.. 29,803,090) 55,471,601) 104,368,627] 10,410,807) 22,753,280} 13,644,524 9,108, 756 
1919. 35, 227, 233| 65,360,600) 125,017,222) 15,774,586} 29,401,006) 20,081,436 9,319,570 
1920 reds AE 36,149,838} 80,539,367) 144,560,969] 17,294,405} 33,473,712] 28,044,401 5,429,311 
1921. 42,194,426] 90,343,345) 158,678,229} 19,000,422) 36,986,913) 30,080,035 6, 906, 878 
1922. 48,968,198) 94,833,825] 167,332,932] 17,305,759) 39,559,149} 29,966,181 9, 592, 968 
1923.. 57,366,675) 95,306,347) 179,002,152} 18,182,429) 42,132,959) 32,390,370] 10,266,285 
TODAS. ocr hee 63,798,133) 96,216,887) 193,884,378] 18,293,234) 44,322,598] 33,615,686] 10,706,912 
TO2OF ic ccac teen ee 65,514,180] 102,653,161] 210,535,795} 19,106,383) 47,233,617) 35,566,947} 11,666,670 
1926)% oo. < {eee 68,345,999) 110,805,099) 227,155,900) 20,413,173] 50.522,859| 38,141,260) 12,381,499 
17 ee kre ie 76,460,540) 115,981,955) 243,999,135) 26,254,605) 56,907,338) 48,561, 916 8,345, 422 


letters for private persons. 


ase for the years 1912-1918 are from July 1 to June 30; those for the years 1919-1927 are from Jan. 1 
to ee. 31. 


PART XII.—THE POST OFFICE. 


Historical.—A postal service was established between Montreal and Quebec 
as early as 1721, official messengers and other travellers making a practice of carrying 


7 


When Canada came under British rule the Post Office 


was placed on a settled footing by Benjamin Franklin, then Deputy Postmaster- 
General for the American colonies, who visited Canada in 1763, opened post offices 
at Quebec, Montreal and Three Rivers, and also established courier communication 


between Montreal and New York. 


direct postal communication with Great Britain. 


Since 1755 Halifax had had a post office and 
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As a consequence of the American Revolution and the resulting isolation of 
Canada from Nova Scotia, the first exclusively Canadian postal service, a monthly 
courier route from Halifax to Quebec, was established in 1788, involving a seven 
weeks’ trip and expenses of about £200, of which only one-third was met by postal 
charges. Up to 1804 the postal facilities of Upper Canada consisted of one regular 
trip by courier each winter with whatever mail might reach Montreal during the 
season of navigation. Charges were necessarily high, $1.12 being paid on ordinary 
letters from London to Toronto via Halifax. 

The first post office in Toronto was opened about 1800. By 1816 there were 
19 offices in the two Canadas, and in 1827 this number had increased to 114. At this 
time the system consisted primarily of a trunk line of communication between 
Halifax, Quebec, Montreal, Toronto and Amherstburg, over which couriers travelled 
at varying intervals. Branching off this line were routes to Sorel, Sherbrooke, St. 
Johns, Hull, Hawkesbury, Perth and Richmond, with most deliveries made once 
or twice a week. 

Hitherto the Post Office had been under the control of the Imperial Depart- 
ment, but considerable agitation resulted in the service being transferred on April 
6, 1851, to the several provinces. Only enough mutual control was maintained to 
insure the continuance of Imperial and intercolonial services. The provinces had 
complete jurisdiction over the establishment and maintenance of systems and 
rates. 

At Confederation the provincial systems were transferred to the Dominion. 
The Post Office Act of 1867 established a service throughout Canada. The domestic 
rate on letters was reduced from 5 to 3 cents per half-ounce, and in 1870 the rates to 
the United States and Great Britain were reduced from 10 to 6 cents and from 123 
to 6 cents respectively per half-ounce. In 1875 a convention between Canada and 
the United States reduced postal rates between the countries to the domestic level. 
In 1878, on the admission of Canada to the Postal Union, letter postage to the 
countries of the Postal Union was reduced to 5 cents per half-ounce. After a con- 
ference in 1897, Imperial penny postage (2 cents per half-ounce) was established 
on Dec. 25, 1898, while the domestic rate was reduced from 3 to 2 cents per ounce. 
These rates were maintained until 1915, when a 1l-cent war tax was imposed on all 
pay letters and post cards (except where this would be in violation of international 
agreements), and also on postal notes. Later the rate to Great Britain was increased 
to 4 cents on the first and 3 cents on succeeding ounces, while that to Postal Union 
countries was raised to 10 cents on the first and 5 cents on succeeding ounces. Penny 
postage again became effective for Canada, the United States, Newfoundland and 
other countries of the continent of North America on July 1, 1926, and for Great 
Britain and all other places within the British Empire on Dec. 25, 1928. For 
these countries the rate is 2 cents per ounce, while for Postal Union countries it is 
8 cents on the first ounce and 4 cents on succeeding ounces. In spite of reductions 
of from 20 p.c. to 33 p.c. represented by these changes, which were effective for 9 
months of the fiscal year 1927, Table 80 shows a comparatively small reduction 
in the net revenue of the Post Office Department in that year, while in the fiscal 
year 1928, during the whole of which penny postage was in effect for inland post 
and for the countries of North America, the net revenue of the Department increased 
by more than $1,000,000 over that of 1927. The effect of the reduction in rates 
was largely offset by increases in postal business. 

The Post Office Department is administered by the Postmaster-General. 
Besides the several administrative branches at Ottawa, the Dominion is divided 
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into 15 districts, each in charge of a Superintendent of Postal Service. The 
Canadian system embraces a territory more extensive than that served by any other 
systems except those of the United States and Russia, the sparsity of population 
and the comparative lack of development making inevitable a peculiarily difficult 
and expensive service. 

Rural Mail Delivery.—A system of rural mail delivery was inaugurated in 
Canada on Oct. 10, 1908, limited at that time to existing stage routes, persons 
residing on such routes being entitled to have mail boxes put up in which the mail 
carrier was to deposit mail matter and from which he was to collect mail matter 
and carry it to the post office. As a consequence of the public approval of this 
scheme, new regulations, taking effect on April 1, 1912, made all persons residing 
in rural districts along and contiguous to well-defined main thoroughfares of one 
mile and upwards eligible to receive their mail in this manner, while couriers of 
rural mail routes were also required to sell postage stamps and take applications 
for and accept money, money orders and postal notes. The result has been an 
increase in the number of rural routes from approximately 900 in 1912 to 3,838 in 
1928, having 204,693 mail boxes as against approximately 25,000 in 1912. The 
establishment of these routes has been an important factor in the amelioration of 
the conditions of Canadian rural life. 

Statistics.—Tables 78 to 80 show the number of post offices in operation in 
Canada in the last six years, the gross revenue in all offices collecting $10,000 and 
upwards in 1927 and 1928 and the revenue and expenditure of the Department 
in varicus years since 1890. 


78.—Number of Post Offices in Operation in the several Provinces of Canada, Mar. 


31, 1923-1928. 
Provinces. 1923. 1924, 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 

Prince Edward Island...... 133 131 130 131 130 128 
INOVaISCObiat et oe ae 1,836 1,819 1,793 1,791 1,778 Weak 
New Brunswick............. 1,189 g RAS Sa Let26 1,119 ieee BS} 1,114 
QUBDEG Fak sees aie me acocra one DRS 2,366 2,396 2,429 2,463 2,514 
Ontario! It), 2S 2,001 2,597 2,588 2,613 2,614 2,604 
Manitobattn cctie cence 803 816 813 818 817 817 
Saskatchewan............... 1,403 1,408 1,414 1,483 1,428 1,428 
Albbertastesesset aur.dkeee ce 1,194 1,215 le2te 17203 1,195 1,200 
British Columbia... asses 849 855 871 868 867 866 
Yukon Territory 57. 20 19 19 20 20 20 
Northwest Territories...... 9 i 15 14 15 16 

Totals. 12,288 12,370 12,376 12,439 12,440 12,478 


79.—Statistics of Gross Postal Revenue of Offices collecting $10,000 and upwards, 
for the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1927 and 1928. 


Name of Post Office. 1927. 1928. Name of Post Office. 1927. 1928. 

P. E. Island. $ $ Nova Scotia—concluded. $ $ 
Charlottetown..........- 56,278 58,636 || New Glasgow............ 31,631 34,687 
Summerside:i ites via 18 ,252 18,701 || North Sydney........... 15,539 17,853 

—_—_—____—|——_—_ Pictou................... 11,698 12,738 
Total for Province...... 136, 664 144 S50 Springhill sees ee 10,873 13,405 
——_—_—___—__ |__| Stellarton................ 8,247 10,708 

Nova Scotia. ehigehitenMntes Srey gaan oee 60,611 64,088 
Amiboustss. 29060 es 32,257 30,477 || Sydney Mines............ 8,181 10,324 
Anticonish eg, 2ee 4. 0 12,438 12 O4Dn Puro. bette aden. eee 49 556 52,999 
Bridgewater, i) 7 225, 14,406 15,248) | Windsorey-oon.ck ce ee 15,977 16,941 
Dartmouth ee. ste. ce 11,828 L Wolfville:ds. vest acre. 2 11,279 12,771 
GlacoiBayaac wt none 14,964 18,343 || Yarmouth............... 26,555 25,889 
Halifaxix, fobs ahisiTeee A. 410,075 437,155 ————— 
Kentigillets. (4375745 0s 16,448 17,821 || Total for Province...... 1,191,968 | 1,288,671 
Eunenburgs, ee tee 10,385 12,297 | —-————__ 


1JIncluded with Halifax in 1928. 
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79._Statistics of Gross Postal Revenue of Offices collecting $10,000 and upwards, 
for the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1927 and 1928—continued. 


Name of Post Office. 


New Brunswick. 


MOMAGOR Tee toiete eg oe ere. 


Tacit) 6) 2.0) 1 a ees eh 
BNO WCASTIO bccn pi osis <5/saael- 
SAINT VON. vaccs rae va. 
PEostepheny othe sca te 
“S11 Fn ILE Capen dance Aes i 
SISSD Bp vide a Oe eo eS 


PAE MIELI NS hs ee toro eke 


QELS DSR G Sea ae 


1 EOUR A Oa ide ace eee tired ae 
Doesltiyvacinthes.t corte, ot. 
DimvOune mbes ce Coens At 


Shawinigan Falls......... 
Sherbrookes. 275 <0: et. 


Walleyneid, | ener eee. | 
Wictoriavilless «21. iu... 


Ontario. 
Amherstburg ...5 0.5 «t- 
ArADriOns. ... >. gait « 4 


BSArtios ote) EER bo cds 


Bracebridge.............. 
IBESIRPtON: 4200s seie cc ae ce 
PSPAMEIOR Gy cs che Sc dcu/n oaks 


SPORIGVINIC SS sic cesl eo oee's «= 
Nata. 5c. acts «ts 


COMING WOO ... 504i.» «= a- 
2. S| Se 
Sa eee 


HOLES PI. 6 coc cee.s oe wt. 
LGD a GS Se ea eee a 


KAHAN OCG). -sihomieicr « «1- 
CSOOCTIOO 3. cure cena opis'sh= 


1927. 1928. Name of Post Office. 
$ $ 
Ontario—concluded. 
11,137 Leda Grins DYcce sce dacts cies 
19,985 alipste) (hl | RW Fe Oe Bivees oa Rs 
11,656 1256467) aileybury.. va. 2 oc. oe: 
11,825 TE AAQ S|) Eva TL OM visas ctetisinigaceses 2: 
62,134 66,848 |} Hanover................. 
485 ,240 482,579 || Hawkesbury............. 
10,605 TI°680)| Ftuntsville.. 777 fs... 2: 
245,503 24762 Ingersoll ys.”...c..-se66 2. 
17,526 17,719 || Kapuskasing............. 
14,871 UGMOSE HW INCNOLA tek cette ceeds 
13 ,548 15,021 || Kineardine............... 
18,137 TOPOOL, We INNES OR co deco send opis te 
——_——_—_—__—__ |—__————__|] Kingsville................ 
1,211,982 | 1,260,495 |) Kirkland Lake........... 
—_—_—_—_—___|———_| Kiitchener................ 
Leamington... o.coe. < « 
TGUIGESAVs uc tose es one 
28 ,349 Soe Ubon Nini stoweladameeeione ete ee 
9,963 1S O82) |e Wondon aes oe occ: 
11,914 157325: NGA G< rabvaceestes stenielaie 
9,773 10,760 || Milton West.............. 
11,371 OF 708") Napanee...) accslarict octet 
15,347 22,064 || New Liskeard............ 
23 , 884 Onto Lee NG WAN or Keb atte 
18,554 19,470 || New Toronto............ 
10,837 12,512 || Niagara Falls............ 
8,107 10,390" ||, North, Bay 22. cjcc. sreceu oe «10 
5,607 DOCODO Ni OmevIlee, enrrektse ceeds 
9,039 10,360 || Orangeville.............. 
OAC a eae Lok sGn| Oita vars ore teiesteess spe tete ners 
555,012 DOOLOCA || Oshawa... sectsaruew 0.0 +) 
12,208 157594 4 OutaWwas... dee setse a tia siohs 
5,964 15,957 || Owen Sound.............. 
29 623 DAL DUMIMIEATISEn o). 5<a te ee ae 
18,699 2t°979)||| Parry Sound! .sa.s00..4: 
10,241 11,390 || Pembroke............... 
21,911 Dae OUP Poreht.s ton bce ee acs eo e.eke 
102,925 105,456 || Peterborough............ 
11,078 HOP O02 eetroliat.. ton eee haa ot: 
13,144 1UFSO9) || eictone : . ckidemten scssioce cic 
66, 226 68,023. |! PortArthur..ccs. cece oo. 
11,850 13,060 || Port Colborne............ 
13 ,947 15,09¥ || Port Hope..........-.-.: 
——————| Prescott................. 
6,157,454 | 6,743,229 || Preston.................. 
—-———]] Renfrew....... 60002004. 
St. Catharines... 6.2... 
8,932 LOS146) SG. Marys. q.-cetets. cite oa + 
13 ,409 145043 "St. Lhomas.......aseac4 
19,655 PSEC OS ui ESarniay pases cyekcterctare 
11,392 12,669 || Sault Ste. Marie.......... 
24 ,299 ZOZOZoci SLI COR Siena seis cade ciewieieiens 
55,710 59,815 || Smiths Falls............. 
11,738 1391 bilie!  OELALOLES woe.ceiets oe letden oak 
11,842 IB sO9UN MORAG OLOVnnccss os ccs oes 
22.227, 23 ,434 || Sturgeon Falls............ 
139 ,026 143,634 || Sudbury................. 
19,080 OO sell LOLOL he eeeyas cite ogstoke! oor 
46,403 4273086, || Li SOnmoUres..). acre acces oe 
16,210 1h 2597 Cl he tart aati a5 ropes ten 5 Re eR 
62,801 HOmO2 se cOFOlMCO S..c acres cman scaeeetstes 
2B iol OU MOUs laren bOle crcrmie crorate ono te « 
34,681 44 173 |) Walkerton......... 0.0.0. 
15,747 19,147 || Wallaceburg.............% 
18,896 TORAOO leNMaterlOOseneec aavelraersiestss 
33,416 BO MOMSHN VVC LLADON ¢ occ yarssousiers oe Breve.c 
14,498 MDM SaT. || WVOSUON: orc c are ciccciseieee cles 
18 ,845 IS RSOaN WIG OVs,.d aekaeas «lorie teeters 
13 ,472 150060] | WANCSOF sr stele gucre cusboueraia%e.a 
18,185 PAO o | Wine halons at aes..k te ses 
72,307 83,5385 || Woodstock................ 
62,552 62,983 
15,794 18,288 || Total for Province...... 
16,068 16,655 


1927. 1928. 
$ $ 

12 , 282 12,878 
97,874 102,026 
11,447 12,179 
541,735 570,159 
11,937 13,061 
8,628 10,791 
13,038 15,078 
22,056 23,387 
8,888 17,532 
22,655 24,306 
12,608 14,038 
108 , 468 107,016 
9 ,339 ¢ 10,036 
12,599 20,777 
112,945 121,648 
17,627 19,204 
32,454 32,217 
14,347 14,966 
466,044 482 , 296 
21,402 22,814 
9,004 10,042 
17,906 18 ,868 
14,402 17,525 
14,593 14,809 
36,803 22,328 
119,001 125 ,346 
50,410 56,050 
13,625 14,613 
9, 288 10,844 
37,604 40,127 
79,237 96,566 
578,531 608 , 634 
46,604 47,010 
22,998 26,746 
12,880 14,203 
28 ,542 31,529 
26,080 25,251 
101,123 105,738 
11,518 12,441 
15,621 16,934 
55,486 62,157 
19,228 22,020 
19,269 21,022 
12,308 13,891 
20,163 21,716 
24,238 25 ,063 
85,485 91,216 
15,775 18,267 
61,856 61,543 
58,973 59,728 
66,628 68 , 299 
24,364 29,192 
24,773 26,257 
65,470 62,575 
11,272 12,176 
9,260 10,048 
50,151 56,232 
11,784 11,641 
13 ,292 13 ,638 
33,097 38,536 
6,625,683 | 7,078,919 
19, 235 20,408 
9,696 10,827 
12,709 14,074 
40,103 39,332 
40,362 44,860 
19,693 18,969 
13,312 16,910 
367,142 386 , 622 
10,871 11,918 
53,125 56,261 
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79.—Statistics of Gross Postal Revenue of Offie:s collecting $10,000 and upwards, 
for the fiscal years ended Mar. 21, 1927 and 1928—concluded 


Name of Post Office. 


Alberta—concluded. 


British Columbia. 


Chillwwack.. sek ae occo te 
@Granbrook. io. 


Kamloops: daa ate veecek 
Keelowna., |.) cette s «<a: 


SLT. 1 live wicca Ses bee ae al 
VieanCouver..: bei-te . «cs os 


Total for Province...... 


wee eecea re ees 


Prince George 
Prince Rupert 
Revelstokes aa qe. oe 


Ce 


ee 


Yukon. 


Total for Yukon 


SUMMARY. 


Pep alslanditere en... 


ee ee ey 


Name of Post Office. 1927. 1923. 
Manitoba. 
1ejdthigolamh ee Aawo Who ooo Sc 101,316 103,208 
Daphinke sec ete es 19,218 21,207 
Néepawaitieceyette. ae 10,420 LAL 
Portage la Prairie........ 28 , 239 29,317 
Ihesbass. Wards ere 8,755 13,950 
NOTA Gti, Conve acetate «athe 8,947 10,611 
WANMIpee: . 4. ceaan gets. «cic 4s 3,279,374 | 3,540,009 
Total for Province...... 3,930,467 | 4,259,522 
Saskatchewan. 
ASSINO OIA at. ean aire et 10,946 12,407 
Bigvarrs, Aseeraiess oe 8,707 10,767 
TUSteVAN 44. ace. eee as 18,155 20,389 
Elumiboldte) wear tse a: 10,553 11,310 
WMlovaminstenaerne sn. aoe 10,895 13, 243 
MeliOnts \. ts eran abe ede 12,618 14,245 
Mel valley. o tele ieee ROT 13,851 
Moose Jawa. sce a cae 130,693 136,782 
North Battleford........ 24,401 27,298 
Prince Albertegy sata. 40,776 43,031 
Recinas a.bateke tect 789,159 869,098 
ROSELOWIALE sete we ee 8,673 10,541 
Das KAtCOONE aaron sete ake elt 280,943 311,590 
SosunavOnee wees eaece te 10,654 12,181 
Swill urrentageetcaaon 28,591 30,984 
Weviburn’ ..40-eg. ten seer 27,787 30,083 
LOT KOM. Hilartat erie oe 30,024 81,503 
Total for Province...... 2,514,930 2,975,280 
Alberta. 

Ban fleet 2 bs wate ete Sac ak UE 3t5 21,162 
Caleanyeye tes. ere oo 556,872 605,178 
Camrose... ace. a4. coon ke 13,186 15,700 
Drumheller) ses see coe 14,180 18,121 
EGMOntOn’.: see tee cere 443 ,949 477 ,925 
ELaina,, <0.) OR ae tire occ ts 8,871 10,739 
acom'bevstreet ae cre 9) 527 10,469 
eth brid ser mes. wee 61,148 68,153 
Medicine Hatine. weiss. 35,945 39,993 
lReTol OL a, Se ee eens & 16,594 18,477 
Dbeebler we Mga aR ear ends 9,696 10,770 
Meomevillle. 2. acest. erent 9,287 11,529 


Ce 


eeeeees 


see eee 


1927. 


$ 
10,277 
12,060 


1,888, 409 


13,402 
19,293 
17,130 
14,129 
29,058 
18 ,942 
24,345 
38,722 
68 ,806 
16,883 
11,744 
11,523 
32,042 
15,572 
20,382 
1,206,426 
24,942 
244 ,084 


2,303,243 


11,293 


136, 664 
1,191,968 
1,211,982 
6,157,454 

13 , 257,702 


32, 604, 112 


1928. 


$ 
10,685 
12,332 


2,203,904 


15,036 
20,477 
18,533 
16,007 


2,542,240 


12,598 


144,550 
1,288,671 
1,260,495 
6,743 ,229 

14,192,841 
4,259 ,522 
2,975,280 
2,203 ,904 
2,542,240 

12,598 


35,623,330 


8¢.—Revenue and Expenditure of the Post Office Department for the quinquennial 
fiscal years ended 1899-1910, and for the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1911-1928. 


Norz .—For all other years since 1868, see Canada Year Book, 1911, p. 288. 


Net Exxpendi- 
Fiscal Years. revenue. ture. Deficit. Surplus. 
$ q $ $ 
1890. 2,357,389 | 3,074,470 717,081 - 
US OB ABS. och He wee aha a eee 5 eee & RUS ©. 2,729,780 | 38,593,647 800,857 - 
TQQO SEES EAR Bes. SETS. 6 ASS, Sees © 8,183,984 | 3,645,646 461,662 - 
1905254... nk Beate... We BS: Te. See 5,125,373 | 4,634,528 ~ 460,845 
NO ee are og RO 9 meres ach coe we ry enn arn Sakti: CUA SETAE LW 7,958,547 | 7,215,337 ~ 743,210 
LOT ES: ABR S C00 Ned ete aaa ye oy CE © 9,146,952 | 7,954,223 - 1,192,729 
1G UD eee Al oe ee OR i keer AAR. 2 he AE, & 10,482,255 | 9,172,035 ~ 1,310,220 
19US et ee rch ea ee er eer errs pre SF 12,060,476 | 10,882,805 - 1,177,671 
10s OR 2 Bs ete fos ARSE TRS EAT Ah eT Ee 12,956,216 | 12,822,058 ~ 134,158 
1ST OEP RNa p ees Orla, dks s 5 < alt cae ss OUR eee | 13,046,650 | 15,961,191 2,914,541 = 
1916. 18,&58,410 | 16,009,139 - 2,849,271 
LOE Tse be bet ee ca. AER ee ee ee ee een ee 20,902,384 | 16,300,579 - 4,601,805 
1918. 21,345,394 | 18,046,558 - 3,298,836 
ELE Ve EBSA Saber con tht Id ae tealet tae aeere aired ieee eens eueviven 21,602,713 | 19,273,584 - 2,329, 129 
TDR Ble hog bene. On OF aaa RAE. A tert neh ae, 24,449,917 | 20,774,385 ~ 3,010,002 
LO eats to CURE RA, - 25) AAPL £) ean so eee. fe 26,331,119 | 24,661,262 - 1,669,857 
DORA eg 8 ah BEEP. ns LARA rs ae a ae « oe Ce 26,554,538 | 28,121,425 | 1,566,887 = 
LOZ eae ee ae bak ee ee ees «co Ree 29,262,233 | 27,794,502 - 1,467, 731 
LOZ Soe Ee. Sea ees oda Res eee A> « Oe e. 29,100,492 | 28,305,937 - 794,555 
LOB Ott hk Mee Pe alk ak ens eee Ak» SORA OP 2 28,581,993 | 29,873,802 | 1,291,809 = 
LOZ Ge noth Saunas eer Far... eee. Sk ee 31,024,464 | 30,499,686 = 524,778 
bE bl nah ace cae eee ee. SAIS Sa Xena Moteaathe sichind ok 29,378,697 | 31,007,698 | 1,629,001 = 
1928 20.599.155 ' 32.379, 196 1,850,041 = 
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Auxiliary Services.—The auxiliary postal services—the issuing of money 
orders (including postal notes) and the facilities offered by the Post Office savings 
banks—have expanded enormously since Confederation. In 1868, for example, 
there were 515 money order offices in operation, issuing orders to an amount of 
$3,342,574. In 1928 the number of offices had increased to 5,923, while the value 
of orders issued was more than 60 times as large as in the earlier year. In the fol- 
lowing tables, illustrating the use of money orders and postal notes, it will also be 
noticed that the large number of 17,505,563 money orders, representing a value 
of $200,773,403, was issued during 1928. The number of postal notes received 
and paid was 7,490,169, with a value of $16,673,633. It may be added that postal 
hotes are issued payable to bearer and are in general use for the transfer of small 
sums, while money orders, on the other hand, are payable to order at a designated 
post office. Statistical tables showing the operation of the Post Office savings 
banks and the Dominion Government savings banks since Confederation are 
included in the chapter on Private Finance. (See pp. 863-4). 


81.—COperation of the Money Order System in Canada, fiscal years ended June 39, 
1901-1906, and Mar. 31, 1907-1928. 


Norre.—For 1868 to 1900, see Canada Year Pook, 1911, p. 289. 


M Val Payable i eae 
oney alue ayable in of orders 
Order ponders. of orders issued 
Fiscal Years. Offices in Wihaa issued in in other 
Canada. , Canada. Giher countries, 
Canada. countries. payable in 
Canada. 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 
OU ee sie niin raise 1,904 1,151,024 17,956,258 14,324,289 3,631,969 2,592,845 
AGO QM Le ies oe: 2,066 1,446,129 23,549,402 18, 423,035 5, 126,367 3,070, 803 
Te UBS yh Aen ae 2125 1,668,705 26,868,202 20,761,078 6,107,124 4,604,528 
Aer Meee eck Croats 2,214 1,869,233 29,652,811 21,706,474 7,946,337 Sel 7/45 le 
HOOD er eee tte e aa: 2,494 1,924,130 32,349,476 23,410,485 8,938,991 5,602, 257 
TAU Sap 4 <a a ae 2,676 2,178. 549 300005000 26, 133,565 11,222,108 6,533,201 
NOM TEC Tk OSU). easton: 2,789 1,845,278 32,160,098 21,958,855 10,201, 243 5,393,042 
TOUS Pee n 0 ie. c. tects 2,918 2,990,691 49,974,007 31,836,629 18,137,378 7,933,361 
i cg Cas eee es 3,114 3,596, 299 52,627,770 36,577,552 16,050,218 7,794, 751 
igi) ithe mp Soe ate Beott 4,178,752 60,967, 162 41,595,205 19,371,957 8,048,467 
Tee ee ny Se eae, Soe 3,001 4,840,896 70,614,862 45,451,425 25: 1637437 8,664,557 
Wpek Malctd te). 3,673 5,777,757 | 84,065,891 | 52,668,433 | 31,497,458 8.712, 667 
HOT GEM wae e Sceustargs 3,923 6,866,563 OM 1532272 61,324,030 39, 829, 242 9,081,627 
LUD MS te hg oN ir 4,274 7,227,964 109,500,670 66,113,221 43,387, 449 9,807,313 
PORN ee | Te ae ee 4,499 6,990,813 89,957,996 64, 723,941 25,233,965 9,707,3§3 
TOUG cote beer es 4,690 TC ALileo75 94,469,871 75,781,582 18,688,289 9,868, 137 
PO cote, Fe. cake: wast 4,810 8,698,502 119,695,525 97,263,961 22 43 Ore 9,704,610 
AEE Wetpaint na tbe La ary 4,930 9,919,665 142,959, 167 116, 764,491 26,194,676 9,385,627 
UGG rete Carene Ona, arty. 4,953 9,100, 707 142,375,809 116,646,096 DO Teo 10,351,021 
OA) ere or oe Ae an as eee 5,106 9,947,018 159,224,937 135,201,816 24,023,121 10,050,361 
TO tere te eee Ss te 5,197 11,013,167 Ws. oZ3s022 155, 916,232 17,607,090 6,680,971 
122 er ie 5,266 10,031,198 139,914,186 124,316, 726 15,597,460 5,515,069 
LOS ea Oh. Pacey «AR 5,337 11,098, 222 143,055,120 126,617,350 16,437,770 8,986,041 
TO2E aro! eee ee 5,472 12,561,490 159,855,115 141,620,372 18 , 234, 743 13,508,396 
EOD Oar goes ake ek 5,578 13, 4385, 448 168,519,320 145, 769, 761 17,749,559 13,957,613 
HO Mee. terre au esos 5, 706 14, 784,230 177, 840,231 158,844,831 18,995,400 15,600,917 
| afl 9 Stim nee onan bee Ee ae 5,797 15,760,994 188,219,777 167,206, 859 21,012,918 15,532,000 
Te gen ae a a 5,923 17,505,563 200,773,403 177,880,036 22,893,367 15,398,181 


Attention may be drawn to the difference between the value of orders issued 


in Canada and payable in other countries and those issued elsewhere payable in 
Canada. This difference (about $7,495,009 in 1928 and about $33,580,000 in 1914) 
represents to a large extent remittances made by immigrants and to travellers in 
foreign countries. It is an indication, at least, of the large amounts sent out from 
Canada, and is an essential figure in the computation of our balance of trade. 
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82.—Money Orders, by Provinces, and Total Postal Notes, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 
1924-1928. , 
Provinces. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 
Money order offices in— No. No. No. No. No. 
Canad ar rey fo eee os ee ee 5,472 5,578 5,706 5,797 5,923 
Prince Md ward (sland.c2n..-.2 4). aet 64 65 67 68 68 
INOVAL SD COUIA-. eae else ae eee ote. 8 366 Be 376 382 385 
INGweDDUNS WICK ones aeitse se eee 256 261 266 269 284 
Québec AW, Ie a ee ae. 1,178 1,202 1,218 1,237 1,254 
ONPATION Seta eee ee ee 1,555 1,587 1,614 1,632 1,653 
MESENT LOWS he nari miaere het ates ae eer ene 367 374 380 391 402 
Saskatchewan... Liane id. . bie ceendat ek 696 720 769 779 805 
ANDER are eae ne ee ra dls cere Ean 529 533 541 055 577 
British Columbia. ys. case oe. oe 456 458 470 478 487 
YY ILKOn Ll CLricoryieg. scat ecaect crake eater 5 5 5 6 8 
Money orders issued in— No. No. No. No. No. 
Canad aiceS. 2275S ARE. Ach Ae 12,561,490 | 13,435,448 | 14,784,230 | 15,760,994 | 17,505,563 
Prine CMUG WALOW sland ee meen ee 84,639 91,729 109,072 120,521 132, 449 
INOVaS COLIDS weet haat tee cee 865,954 913,681 959,404 | 1,020,974 1,082,898 
New. Bruns wicktiree | wie stec en oenee 495,285 528,041 562,454 599,785 625, 937 
CVU EG ac ierce treterert re seis ccts eles ceca nent 1,618,558 1,818,923 2,020,164 2,250,437 2,680,292 
CONTATIOs csc ce eee crcs oclonctet Ree eee 3,809,106 4,052,189 4,354,157 4,589,798 4,814,717 
AYE veh GeO) ots Bice aan no eke Baa ou he 883,641 979,684 | 1,042,751 | 1,134,566 1,251,054 
Saskatchewan sa) S502. Le aees eee 2,274,027 | 2,384,732 | 2,853,667 | 2,994,600 3,476, 742 
PAIDOLEA tr. oor eb oio an Ce. Oa 1,511,045 1,595, 753 1,754,065 1,851,985 2,128,610 
Britis: ©olumbiaee err ce hee Eee 1,011,514 1,062,217 1,119,514 1,188,970 1,302,149 
Youle Naa plier iain oeniges bee ere Sac Ha tPA 8,499 8,952 9,358 10,715 
Receipts for money orders issued in— $ $ $ $ $ 
Canada artis tee ie eae 159,855,415 |163,519,320 |177,840,231 |188,219,777 | 200,773, 403 
Prince, award island seas eeeee: 1,054,771 1,095,471 1,314,360 1,459,751 1,558,411 
INOW COU mememeteut ict eh tare ei 10,200,072 | 10,380,702 | 10,486,131 | 11,093,311 11,498,537 
ING Was GUUS Wie Kreis facies chic iterate 6,065, 231 6,291,499 6, 638,410 7,057,262 7,272,069 
(QUE) SORE OS ac oe ee ae wae ae Mans 19,798,941 | 21,743,665 | 23,145,950 | 25,869,584 27,320,599 
ONCATIOnas ce te sete cle Stree cee aioe 46,398,064 | 47,194,968 | 49,248,261 | 52,035,548 53,329,608 
Manitoba. seat n Pett tists Riese ieee es Pe 10,665,567 | 12,109,309 | 12,506,314 | 13,708,401 14,024,147 
SASKALCNE Walkanciicsieiierceue tne ayrne neers 31,253,787 | 30,557,987 | 37,639,210 | 38,338,614 41,740,502 
ADGILa seer ae eee ee Le ere 20,110,713 | 19,796,411 | 22,286,484 | 23,327,673 27,807,168 
Britisn Columbiatek i... ae eee 14, ¥26,848 | 14,157,524 | 14,486,505 | 15,124,890 15,986,960 
Vukoneerritony:. cet sel ede. 181,121 191,785 193,605 204,744 235,401 
Number of money orders paid in— No. No. No. a NG No. 
Canaday. ese Reg. oo ct aa ee he 11,578,276 | 12,432,831 | 23,671,206 | 14,531,587 | 15,576,988 
Princesdwarduislands... . ei eee 41,908 41,840 44,799 45,996 46,171 
INOVE IS COLIAS orice oe cone naan rare: 528,579 541,735 583,247 610,237 628,956 
News Brunswick: es. + 2... tence 842,453 913,909 890,121 1,019,185 1,091,069 
QUe DEC... .:. 2. ee PER se Oe os RRR Rene 1,134,829 1,265, 893 1,445,221 1,696,197 1,898, 228 
OntariO: occ ke Reales oan be tik Ee 4,168,751 4,595,186 4,841,161 OD, LDondOD 5,177,944 
Manitoba... 4:8. asco asc bot Ree CeR Re 2,564,358 | 2,735,698 | 3,157,140 | 3,145,486 3,469, 756 
Saskat chew anmas.cse: aves ort Renee 1,236,483 1,302,646 1,556,973 1,650,023 1,890,988 
PANS ONGC oto Maar ole te ake Sitheseue sites BER deeauoke 566,479 532,817 602,717 613,617 718,610 
British Columbige.: sa) o.chek Lele 493,349 502,033 548, 709 595,953 654,089 
Yukon: Perritory ene. see ces ek soe 1,087 1,074 1,118 1,138 as ir 
Amount of money orders paid in— $ $ $ $ $ 
Canadaw-sc hak oe ee Oe eee 155,336,773 |159,301,805 |174,567,687 |183,192,237 | 192,416,980 
Prince Hid wardisland a5... 2p sake <b: 858,547 823,489 839,312 861,106 882,195 
INOVa SCOlIAe sc cor tate tn SA cok 7,418,506 | 7,293,829 | 7,576,330 | 7,899,684 7,962,408 
News Bruns wicks.nes. gis chee eee ane 10,342,846 | 10,808,829 | 11,572,570 | 12,062,877 12,157,500 
QUEDEG. Scicaist ee Babs Ott cc obi ene OC 16,882,151 | 17,701,053 | 19,421,896 | 22,009,406 23,235,516 
ONEATION. sca dks chsh EER RA iE 51,385,317 | 53,740,159 | 56,418,617 | 59,382,950 60, 099, 268 
Man ttO,.\..ctscscte ayern aineions: 6 RN: SPREE re 32,463,883 | 34,411,381 | 38,633,180 | 39,240,302 40,905,097 
Saskatchewansans wre .aer och hte sere cee 16,680,225 | 16,411,463 | 20,182,252 | 20,930,351 23,908,547 
AND Orta ce tonseire se Hoe ee Soe ECRE 10,236,994 9,214,214 | 10,480,898 | 10,822,206 12,581,954 
British Columbiaeka ecco hehe uke ee 9,093,304 8,876,906 9,416,130 9,952, 841 10,650,011 
DY Wk One Lerritony aonck 5. oe ee ee be 25,000 25.530 26,501 30,515 34,485 
Postal Notes— 
Total notes received and paid...... No.| 5,806,129 6,219,630 | 6,821,378 7,197,896 7,490,169 
Total value, including postage stamps 
BLS CCll.is.dc tis Aucoeegeee ihe cio eteteks $ | 12,657,724 | 13,926,654 | 15,340,056 | 16,183,119 | 16,673,633 
Commission received............. $ 1a Soo 149,317 163,918 176,440 179,487 


Postage Stamps.—The value of the postage stamps, post cards, etc., sold 
during each of the last five fiscal years, as shown in the statement of revenue in 
the Postmaster General’s reports, was as follows:—$30,618,795 in 1924, $29,528,122 
in 1925, $30,166,763 in 1926, $26,226,473 in 1927 and $26,200,776 in 1928. The 
large decrease in the value of the stamps sold in 1927 as compared with 1926 is 
no doubt partly due to the reduced rates which were effective for 9 months of 
the fiscal year 1927, but another factor is the rapidly increasing use of devices for 
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prepaying postage in cash. Receipts from this source were as follows:—$2,046,752 in 
1924, $2,400,735 in 1925, $3,895,185 in 1926, $6,068,722 in 1927 and $7,467,611 in 1928. 

Subsidies, etc.—The conveyance of mail by land, water and air entailed a 
total expenditure of $14,226,530 during 1928. Land transportation (largely that 
by rural delivery) cost $6,291,181; railway carriage cost $7,437,892; conveyance by 
steamship cost $434,032, while that by air cost $63,425. These amounts were paid 
solely for services rendered as carriers. In addition, however, considerable mail 
is carried, on both the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, by steamships and steamship 
lines which are especially subsidized by the Government. Table 83, showing amounts 
so paid in 1926, 1927 and 1928, is appended. 


83.—Mail Subsidies and Steamship Subventions, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1926-1928. 

Nore.—The figures in the following table are taken from the ‘‘Public Accounts’’, issued by the Finance 
Department; they represent the amounts paid in connection with contracts made under statutory authority 
by the Department of Trade and Commerce for trade services, including the conveyance of mails. 


Services. 1926. 1927. 1928. 
$ $ $ 
Canada and the West Indies or South America or both............. 318 ,949 180,333 ~ 
WananarinG SOULE CA IriCdacs seekers cea nc eek oe pon oeaectuarea 100,000 100,000 100,000. 
Car Adan PNOWCAANC a. waee ac ts heck cone ees stembors ecita De 100,000 115 ,385 100,000 
iParraboro.as mesport and, Wolfville cst. jcc)< sicis & a shele de sto ue deste hes - 5,000 5,000: 
Saint John and LEYS] ONAL ie 5 Sa os 3 Re Gs ee Ce rs ee ae 15,000 15,000 15,000 
Saint John, Digby, Annapolis and Granville..................00005 2,000 2,000 2,000: 
Saint. John, N.B., and Margaretsville, NS. 32.02. 5.0c.00ceeecsive ste 3,500 3,266 3,500 
Sane OMmanad Niinge Basin POLtse st. cs ce cee rieccsccwccce es cccw sens 5,000 4,615 5,000 
Saint John, Westport and Yarmouth.............. ccc cee eee eeees 15,000 15,000 15,000 
Saimin OM ANC SEL POCO Wie tra. «cia cate ata sree <colesouip serawidweveria ss 2 1,000 ~ 1,000 
Halifax, La Have, and La Haveriver ports.............0..cceeeees 6,000 5 423 5,596 
ladies eC ansOanid, GU y,SDOLO,.. 5., 85.5 Yo chy soesere ove tejog Biter tiead oie As aroye'e > 9,000 9,000 9 ,000 
Halifax and Spry bay and ports in Cape Breton.................... 6,000 5,281 6,000 
Halifax and west coast of Cape Breton island.................00005 6,000 6,000 6,000 
Halifax, south Cape Breton and Bras d’Or lake ports............... 5 ;000 5,000 5,000 
Pictou, Souris and the Magdalen islands...............000eeneeeees 50,000 50,000 50,000 
Grande sananan demain lan dyy. . 5c. $c, cushe mcr shero biStord shecaissnraie exe miep)> epee 20,000 20,000 20,000 
Miscou and Shippegan islands and mainland...................0005- 2,000 2,000 2,000 
Quebec, Montreal and Paspebiae. 2.0... 1. ccc cide cccdeculenees 60,000 60,000 60,000 
Quovece Natashquan and Flarrineton ss; .2 scree cans enses cece 85,000 85,000 85,000: 
St. Cathorme’s Bay and“ladoussacl eee re Ae 2,000 2,000 3,500 
Pictou and Montague, Murray Harbour, etc., and Georgetown. 3,867 2,267 ~ 
Aa ait New Glasgow and Antigonish County ports and Mul- me aa 
39010 AES 5.8 SIRE EET SE ce RIOR RIE Iron So HC Rotor acta» Aone aetna L, ; = 
Port I nee and Guysboro Ae Us neat oe oe 8,765 14,000 14,000 
OL VloTAVE SOOM eter SHObC si ce. tse cet cece ee eek tees soeeaams 10,300 7,750 10,350 
Roentetulernavoand Cans #..)4h,. decease heathen hme icholers ys. 13,500 28,125 27,400 
Wieton wiiicravyerand (DeCtICAMP.... 2s. tose e es ote e ce sects aes 11,000 11,000 11,000 
Petit de Grat and Mulgrave I.C.R. terminus.................0-5.- 10,080 13,000 13,000: 
ibs ke vercile Bets I Kore Tae ae Airnter, Ceenee Seem OE ao ROSIE CIOS oe 10,500 10,500 10,500 
Syaney-ang-Whycocomarh. fo ee yeii St, ST, SROs 18,000 13,000 13,000 
Sydney to Bras d’Or lake ports and ports on east and west coasts 
PIMC HNO PSUCLOU SIAN weitere taraee tyes eis syecnie cn misighere «cme snes — 18,000 19,000 18,000 
Sydney and bay St. Lawrence ports... 0.03. clc tec eceeececeseee 10,500 18,000 18,000 
Charlottetown, Pictou and New fa SERS Ra os RT RS Wate 25,000 | 31,346 35,000. 
Victoria, Vancouver and DKAL WAY Been. eee te etn eee tires 25,000 25 ,000 24,107 
Charlottetown, Victoria and Holliday" BS Wihark-bntiad ao chee ites. 4,000 5,000 5,000 
Victoria and Vancouver island (west coast)...........0..ccceeeeees 15,000 15,000 15,000 
Newcastle, Neguac and Escuminac, Miramichi river and bay...... 4,500 4,500 4,500 
PeteoiolantsAnd 1iadd MINN ae oa og occ, ook o.oo mess Sherw ape ariee gisda, Daas 11,000 13,750 11,000 
Prince Rupert, B.C., and Queen Charlotte islands.................. 20,596 21,000 21,000 
Vancouver and ports on Howe sound.........cccecececsereceeeseces 5,000 6,250 5,000 
Vancouver and the British West Indies.............cccescccccccees - ~ 24,000 
SaunaJonn ane sswAndrewe,EN. Blass. cnsdee Geldae eee oa oe 3,000 4,000 4,000 
Saint Jobn, Bear River and..way POrts: «.,...5 0 02.0000 Bia deriepeie.e pe 2,000 2,500 2,000 
Sone ODM ANC VV CYLNOUUM ere eit ce vetcc ss toeres fee celeoceee cee 1,500 1,463 1,500 
Spalhoudie: N.., and Garloton,.Quo. aided divs. d] awake sdepord. av: - 2,214 3,000 
Halifax, Louisburg and bay St. Lawrence............cceeeccceceees 2,400 2,400 2,400 
Rimouski and Pointe aux Outardes.....). ccc. ccc cc eee e cece eeees 7,500 7,500 7,500 
Riviére du Loup and Tadoussac, et0........cccececeecceecceeceeees - - 13,021 
DmMinervilies burlington and WiINdSOG.. 2. Ss esse chee en cece sce 500 500 467 - 
Vancouver and northern ports es Wee NS Vane ae er 24,800 31,000 24,800: 
Grant to British Columbia for mail service on inland waters....... - 3,000 3,000 
Expenses in connection with the supervision of subsidized steamship 
STEAL EOL se ENE SRE SIS See A Me AREER eee 3,862 4,131 4,450 


Total Subsidies and Subventions........ oO A NR ee 1,078,038 | 1,008,999 844, 591 


CHAPTER XIX.—LABOUR AND WAGES. 


PART I.—LABOUR. 


Section 1.—Occupations of the People. 


This section, formerly appearing in the Labour and Wages chapter of the Year 
Rook, has been transferred to the Population chapter, where a fairly extended 
analysis of the occupations of the people in 1921 appears for the first time at 
pp. 134-147. 


Section 2.—The Dominion Department of Labour. 


The Department of Labour of the Dominion Government was established in 
1900 under the authority of the Conciliation Act, 1900 (63-64 Vict., c. 24). Its 
chief duties originally comprised the administration of certain provisions of this 
statute designed to aid in the prevention and settlement of labour disputes, the 
administration of the Government’s fair wage policy for the protection of workmen 
employed on Dominion Government contracts and on works aided by grants of 
public funds, the collection and classification of statistical and other information 
relative to conditions of labour, and the publication of a monthly periodical known 
as the ‘“‘Labour Gazette’. From 1900 to 1909 the Department was administered 
by the Postmaster-General, who was also Minister of Labour. It was: constituted 
a separate Department under the Labour Department Act, 1909 (R.S.C. 1927, 
one id); 

The work of the Department was greatly increased in 1907 by the passage of 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act (R.8.C. 1927, c. 112). At present 
the Department is also charged with the administration of an Act passed in 1918 
known as the Employment Offices Co-ordination Act (R.S.C. 1927, c. 57), the 
Government Annuities Act of 1908 (R.S.C. 1927, c. 7), the Technical Education 
Act, enacted in 1919 (R.S.C. 1927, c. 193), the White Phosphorus Matches Act of 
1914 (R.8.C. 1927, c. 128), the Combines Investigation Act of 1923 (R.S.C. 1927, 
c. 26), and the Old Age Pensions Act of 1927 (R.S.C. 1927, c. 156). The scope of the 
Department has increased in other directions, especially in the investigation of 
the cost of living and in connection with the International Labour Organization 
of the League of Nations. Reference is made elsewhere in the present volume 
to the operations of the Government Annuities Act, 1908 (see p. 892), and the 
Technical Education Act (see p. 913), also to the proceedings which have taken 
place under the Combines Investigation Act, 1923 (see p. 763-764). 

Industrial Disputes Investigation Act.—The Industrial Disputes Invest- 
igation Act, (R.S.C. 1927, c. 112), has attracted considerable favourable attention 
from legislators and publicists throughout the world. As enacted in 1907, it for- 
bids strikes and lockouts in industrial disputes affecting mines and public utilities 
until the matters in dispute have been dealt with by a board of conciliation and 
investigation consisting of three members, two appointed by the Minister of Labour 
on the recommendation of the respective parties to the dispute, the third on the 
recommendation of the first two, or if they fail to agree, by the Minister himself. 
After their report has been made, either of the parties to the dispute may reject 
it and declare a strike or a lockout, a course adopted, however, only in a small 
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percentage of cases. The machinery of the Act may be extended to other industries 

with the consent of the parties concerned. In January, 1925, a judgment was 
rendered by the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council declaring that the Act as 
it stood was not within the competence of the Dominion Parliament.! So at the 
ensuing session of Parliament amendments were made to the Statute, with the 
object of limiting its operations to matters that are not within exclusive provincial 
jurisdiction. It was also provided by these amendments that the Statute should 
apply in the case of “any dispute which is within the exclusive legislative jurisdiction 
of any province and which by the legislation of the province is made subject to 
the provisions of this Act’’. 

' The Legislatures of six of the provinces, namely, British Columbia, Alberta, 
Saskatchewan, Manitoba, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, have taken advantage 
of this provision and enacted enabling legislation, by which the Dominion Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act becomes operative in respect of disputes of the classes 
named in the Dominion law and otherwise within exclusive provincial jurisdiction. 

A review of the proceedings under the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
from its enactment in March, 1907, to Mar. 31, 1928, shows that during the 21 
years 684 applications were received for the establishment of boards of conciliation 
and investigation, as a result of which 472 boards were established. In all but 
37 cases, strikes (or lockouts) were averted or ended. , 


Fair Wages Branch.—The Fair Wages Branch of the Department of Labour 
is charged with the preparation of schedules of minimum wage rates, which are 
inserted in Dominion Government contracts and must be adhered to by contractors 
in the execution of such works. The number of fair wage schedules prepared, from 
the adoption of the Fair Wages Resolutions in 1900 up to the end of the fiscal year 
1927-28, was 4,487. The number of fair wage schedules and clauses furnished 
during the fiscal year 1927-28 was 145. 

Fair wage conditions are also inserted in contracts for the manufacture of 
certain classes of government supplies and in contracts for all railway construction 
to which the Dominion Government has granted financial aid, either by way of 
subsidy or guarantee. 

An Order in Council was passed in September, 1928, providing for the payment 
of current wage rates to workmen employed in the construction, alteration, exten- 
sion, maintenance and operation of works for utilisation of water powers under 
license from the Dominion Government. The Fair Wages Clause was also inserted 
in an important agreement made by the Dominion Government with one of the 
paper companies for the cutting of pulpwood in the province of Manitoba, under 
which the company agreed to pay to those employed in the industry wage rates 
not less than those generally accepted as current in each trade or occupation in 
similar industries, and to maintain conditions of labour not less favourable than 
those prevailing in similar industries in the district. 

The Department of Labour is frequently consulted by other Departments of 
the Government regarding the wage rates to be observed in connection with work 
undertaken on the day labour plan. 


Labour Gazette.—A monthly publication, known as the Labour Gazette, has 
been issued by the Dominion Department of Labour since its establishment in 1900. 
It contains a monthly review of the industrial situation in Canada and of the state 


1See page 241 of Labour Gazette for February, 1925, for text of judgment of the Judicial Committe> of 
the Privy Council in regard to the validity of this statute. 
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of employment, including reports of the operations of the Employment Service 
of Canada in the various provinces, also information relative to labour legislation, 
wage, rates and hours of labour, wholesale and retail prices of staple commodities 
in Canada and other countries, labour disputes (including the proceedings under 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act), industrial accidents, legal decisions 
affecting labour, industrial training and technical education, proceedings under the 
Combines Investigation Act, and other matters of general or current industrial 
interest. The Labour Gazette is widely distributed throughout Canada, and 
the statistical and other information contained therein is constantly used in con- 
nection with wages and other issues between employers and workers. <A subscrip- 
tion charge of 20c. per annum is made for this publication. 


Labour Legislation.—Much attention is devoted to labour legislation. 
Information as to new laws enacted by the Dominion and the provinces is kept up to 
date, while notes or articles regarding their provisions are published in the Labour 
Gazette. Since 1917, the Department has published annual reports containing 
the text of Canadian labour laws enacted during the year, together with an intro- 
duction summarizing this legislation under subject headings. These reports are 
based on a consolidation of Dominion and provincial labour legislation as existing 
at the end of 1915, which was made from the most recent revised statutes and the 
subsequent annual volumes of statutes up to 1915, and which formed the Depart- 
ment’s report on labour legislation for 1915. Reports on the labour laws enacted in 
the four succeeding years were published in regular order. ‘The report for 1920 
is similar to that for 1915, being a consolidation of Canadian labour legislation as 
at the end of 1920. Reports supplementary to the 1920 volume were published 
for the calendar years 1921 to 1926. A consolidated report on labour legislation 
up to the end of 1928 is in course of preparation. The Department of Labour 
has also published various articles dealing with provincial labour laws, indicating the 
extent to which these have been standardized and the differences which exist. 

The advantage of uniformity in the laws relating to the welfare of persons 
engaged in industrial work in the several provinces was pointed out in June, 1919, 
by a Royal Commission on Industrial Relations, and this view was endorsed by 
a resolution of the National Industrial Conference held in September, 1919. A 
commission established in 1920, composed of representatives of the Dominion and 
Provincial Governments, of employers and of workers, to consider the subject, 
met in Ottawa between April 26 and May 1, 1920, and formulated recommendations 
looking to greater uniformity in provincial laws relative to workmen’s compensation, 
factory control, mining, and minimum wages for women and girls. 


Joint Industrial Councils.—One section of the report of the Royal Com- 
mission of 1919 on Industrial Relations dealt with shop committees and industrial 
councils, the Commissioners urging the adoption in Canada of the principles under- 
lying Whitley councils and kindred systems. The subject was also discussed at 
the National Industrial Conference of 1919. The committee to which the matter 
was referred made a unanimous report, urging the necessity for greater co-operation 
between employer and employee and stating their belief that this end could be 
furthered by the establishment of joint industrial councils. Information respecting 
such organizations, furnished by employers throughout Canada, has been assembled 
and published by the Department of Labour in the form of a special bulletin, 
which also contains facts regarding similar systems in other countries. 

In 1928 action was taken towards establishing two advisory committees in 
the public service of the Government of the Dominion of Canada; both of these 
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are in the nature of joint industrial councils. The Select Standing Committee on 
Industrial and International Relations, in reporting to the House of Commons on 
Mar. 27, 1928, recommended that the Government should establish a National 
Civil Service Council, composed of representatives of the Government and the 
organized civil service in equal numbers, to consider and advise the Government 
upon matters of mutual concern to the Government and civil servants in their 
respective capacities as employer and employees. Subsequently, invitations were 
sent out to the eleven larger civil service organizations to name representatives to 
a joint meeting for the purpose of drafting a constitution for the proposed National 
Civil Service Council. 

* Under Order in Council P.C. 2232 of Dec. 22, 1928, there was established an 
Advisory Committee on the Civil Service Superannuation Act to advise the Treasury 
- Board in respect to matters incidental to the administration of the Act. This 
Committee is composed of five representatives named by organizations of civil 
servants and five named by the Government, of whom three are named by the 
Department of Finance, one by the Department of Insurance and one by the 
Department of Justice. This committee began its sessions in January, 1929. 


Section 3.—Provincial Labour Departments and Bureaus. 


The rapid industrial development at the end of the nineteenth century in 
Quebec and Ontario, the leading manufacturing provinces, brought with it the 
recognition of the need of special provincial offices to safeguard the interests of 
labour, with the result that the Ontario Bureau of Labour was established in 1900 
and the Quebec Department of Public Works and Labour in 1905. In 1904 an Act 
was passed in New Brunswick providing for a Bureau of Labour, but this never 
became operative. Some years later, to cope with conditions created by the growth 
of industry in the West, Acts were passed providing for the creation of provincial 
Bureaus of Labour in Manitoba (1915), in British Columbia (1917), in Saskatchewan 
(1920), and in Alberta (1922). 


The Quebec Department of Public Works and Labour.—This Depart- 
ment is in charge of a Minister, assisted by a Deputy Minister of Public Works and 
a Deputy Minister of Labour. Its duties include the institution and control of 
inquiries into important industrial questions and those relating to manufactures, 
and it may collect useful facts and statistics relating thereto, to be transmitted to 
the Quebec Bureau of Statistics. The Department is charged with the administra- 
tion of provincial Acts respecting trade disputes, factory inspection, maintenance 
of fair wage clauses in provincial government contracts, superintendence of licensed 
registry offices for domestic workers, inspection of boilers and foundries, prevention 
of fires, establishment and maintenance of provincial employment offices and the 
issue of educational certificates to wage-earners under 16 years of age. The Depart- 
ment’s functions also include the qualifications of electricians and contractors in 
that line of business and the qualification of stationary engineers and firemen and 
the inspection of boilers registered under the Interprovincial Code, together with 
the registering of blue prints in connection with the construction of boilers. The 
Department publishes annual reports outlining the work performed. 


Ontario Department of Labour.—Under the Ontario Department of Agri- 
culture a Bureau of Industries was established in 1882, to take charge of factory 
inspection and publish statistics relating to industries in the Province. In 1900 a 
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Bureau of Labour was created under the Ministry of Public Works, and was author- 
ized to collect and release general information respecting labour conditions and 
industry. In 1916 this Bureau was superseded by the Trades and Labour Branch, 
still connected with the Department of Public Works, but administered by a super- 
intendent. Three years later, the duties vested in this Branch were transferred in 
their entirety to a newly-formed Department of Labour, in charge of a Minister 
and Deputy Minister. 

The Department of Labour in Ontario administers the Department of Labour 
Act, the Stationary and Hoisting Engineers Act, the Building Trades Protection 
Act, the Factory, Shop and Office Building Act, the Steam Boiler Act, the Employ- 
ment Agencies Act, the Apprenticeship Act, and the Regulations respecting the 
Protection of Persons working in Compressed Air. The Department is required 
to maintain employment offices, to collect information respecting employment, 
sanitary and other conditions in work-places, wages and hours of work, and to 
study labour legislation in other parts of the British Empire and in foreign countries, 
as well as any suggested changes in the labour laws of Ontario. The representatives 
of the Department of Labour have right of access to offices, factories and other work- 
places at any reasonable hour, and may be authorized to hold inquiries under the 
Public Inquiries Act. The Department prepares annual reports which cover the 
workings of the various Acts administered by it and contain much statistical and 
other information pertaining to labour. The Minimum Wage Act is administered 
by a Board of five persons, two of whom are women, and employers and employees 
are equally represented, with an impartial chairman. The Mothers’ Allowances 
Act provides for the payment of allowances to widows with two or more children 
and is administered by a Commission of five persons, two of whom are women. 


Manitoba Bureau of Labour.—The Act of 1915, establishing the Manitoba 
Bureau of Labour, provided that it be attached to the Department of Public Works; 
an amendment of 1922, however, stated it may be attached to that or any other 
Department, as the Lieutenant-Governor in Council may determine. 

The Bureau is established to co-operate with employers, trade unions and 
others; it is charged with the enforcement of the following Acts:—The Manitoba 
Factories Act; The Bake Shops Act; The Building Trades Protection Act; The 
Fair Wage Act; The Flectricians License Act; The Elevator and Hoist Act; The 
Shops Regulation Act; The Public Buildings Act; The Minimum Wage Act; The 
Steam Roiler Act; the licensing of cinematograph projectionists under The Public 
Amusements Act; The Fires Prevention Act; The One Day Rest in Seven Act. 


Saskatchewan Department of Railways, Labour and Industries.—This 
was created as a separate Department by an Act passed in 1928. Iti: presided over 
by the Minister of Railways, Labour and Industries, assisted by a permanent 
Deputy Minister. The funct’ons of the Department include the following:— 

Administration of the Factories Act and Elevator Regulations, the Building 
Trades Protection Act, the Act protecting the payment of wages to certain employees, 
the Mines Act, the Minimum Wage Act, and the Order-in-Council respecting fair 
wages in government contracts, also of all matters connected with railways, over 
which the Government of Saskatchewan by any Act may have control. It is also 
charged with the operation of public free employment offices, the collection and 
publication of statistics relating to employment—wages and hours of labour through- 
out the province—strikes and other difficulties; trade unions and labour organiza- 
tions; the relations between capital and labour, and other subjects connected with 
industrial problems; the commercial, industrial and sanitary conditions of employ- 
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ment; the natural resources of Saskatchewan and their industrial possibilities; 
such other matters as may be related to industrial development. 


Alberta Bureau of Labour.—The Act of 1922, creating the Alberta Bureau 
of Labour, provided that the Bureau be in charge of a Minister having under him 
a Commissioner of Labour. The latter is empowered to collect and publish 
information and statistics affecting labour, and to administer such Acts as may be 
assigned to the Bureau by Order in Council. Important among these Acts are 
the Alberta Government Employment Bureau Act, the Minimum Wage Act, the 
Boilers Act, the Factories Act and the Theatres Act. The Bureau issues annual 
reports. 


The British Columbia Department of Labour.—This Department was 
- instituted by an Act of 1917, under a Minister and Deputy Minister of Labour. 
It administers the laws of British Columbia affecting labour, and is empowered to 
collect information respecting industries, wages, employment, prices, labour organ- 
ization and other data pertaining to labour problems. Prominent among the Acts 
under the jurisdiction of the Department are the Minimum Wage Act for female 
employees, the Male Minimum Wage Act (passed in 1925), the Hours of Work 
Act, the Semi-Monthly Payment of Wages Act and the Factories Act; it also 
operates the employment bureaus within the province. The Deputy Minister of 
Labour is ex-officio Chairman of the Board of Adjustment under the Hours of 
Work Act of 1923, which, with exceptions, provides for the eight-hour working 
day in industry and is also charged with the duty of administering the Male 
Minimum Wage Act. Annual reports are published by the Department, containing 
much information respecting labour matters. 


Section 4.—Canada and the International Labour 
Organization.! 


The International Labour Organization of the League of Nations was set up 
in accordance with Part XIII of the Treaties of Peace, to promote the improvement 
of industrial conditions by legislative action and international agreement. | 

The Organization comprises the permanent International Labour Office in 
Geneva, Switzerland, and the International Labour Conference, which meets 
annually and is composed of four representatives of each Member State, two of 
whom are Government delegates, while two represent the employers and the 
employed respectively. Fifty-five countries are members of the International 
Labour Organization, including all of the important industrial countries of the 
world except the United States. 

The International Labour Office functions as a secretariat of the annual 
conference, and also collects and publishes information on subjects relating to 
industrial life and labour. The Office is under the control of a Governing Body 
consisting of 24 persons appointed by the International Labour Conference, of whom 
12 represent Governments, 6 represent employers and 6 represent workers. In 
addition to its control of the Labour Office, the Governing Body is charged with the 
preparation of the agenda of the annual conference. 

Under the terms of the Peace Treaties, eight of the government seats on the 
Governing Body are held by the countries of ‘chief industrial importance.” Canada 
was designated by the Council of the League of Nations as one of the eight states 


1On this subject see also 1921 Year Book, pp. 607-609; 1922-23 Year Book, pp. 704-707; 1924 Year Book, 
pr. 66€-570; 1925 Year Book, pp. 676-578; 1926 Year Book, pp. 679-581; 1927-28 Year Book, pp. 735-737. 
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of “chief industrial importance’. The Minister of Labour is the government 
representative on this body. Mr. Tom Moore, President of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada, is one of the 6 workers’ representatives on the Governing Body. 


The conclusions of the Interrational Labour Cenference are cast in the form 
of draft conventions or recommendations, addressed to the national governments 
which comprise the membership of the International Labour Organization. A 
two-thirds majority of the Conference is required for the adoption of either a draft 
convention or recommendation. Under the Treaties of Peace, the Member States 
are bound to bring the draft conventions or recommendations before the authority 
or authorities within whose competence the subject matter les, for the enactment 
of legislation or other action. ‘Thus the findings of the Conference only become 
binding in the various countries concerned if and when action regarding them is 
taken by the individual Governments. 


Most of the proposals dealt with in the successive meetings of the Labour 
Conference since its establishment in 1919 have been adjudged by the law officers 
of the Crown in Car ada to fall within provincial jurisdiction. The draft conventions 
and recommendations of the Conference have in all cases been brought to the atten- 
tion of the Dominion Parliament, while those which dealt with subjects within pro- 
vincial control were also referred to the Provincial Governments. 


The Dominion Department of Labour is entrusted with the duties arising out 
of the relations of Canada with the International Labour Organization. These 
have entailed much correspondence, not only with the International Labour Organ- 
ization, but also with the different Departments of the Dominion -Government, 
with the Provinces, and with employers’ and workers’ organizations. Replies have 
also been prepared in the Department of Labour to various questionnaires issued 
by the International Labour Office. Performance of these duties has necessitated 
a close study of the different technical questions which have figured on the agenda 
of the various conferences and at the meetings of the Governing Body. A bulletin 
entitled ‘(Canada and the International Labour Conference’? was issued by the 
Department of Labour in February, 1922, furnishing information respecting the 
International Labour Organization and the subjects which had received attention 
at the hands of that body. Comprehensive articles dealing with the proceedings 
of the annual sessions of the International Conference have been published from 
year to year in the Labour Gazette. These articles contain the text of the various 
draft conventions and recommendations of this Conference. 


Eleven sessions of the International Labour Conference have been _ held. 
Twenty-seven draft conventions and 30 recommendations have been adopted at 
these annual gatherings. 

The draft conventions and recommendations of the Conference have, among 
other subjects, related to the following:—hours of labour, measures for the avoid- 
ance of unemployment, employment conditions of women and children, employ- 
ment conditions of seamen, employment in agriculture, weekly rest, statistics of 
immigration and emigration, principles of factory inspection, inspection of emigrants 
on board ship, workmen’s compensation for accidents and occupational diseases, 
sickness and insurance and minimum wages. . 


Up to December, 1928, 333 ratifications of these conventions had been registered 
with the League of Nations, 26 had been approved by the competent national 
authority, 148 had been recommended to the competent national authority for 
approval, and there were 7 conditional or with delayed application. 
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Canadian Action on Draft Conventions and Recommendations.—The 
action taken by the Dominion and the Provincial Governments on the draft con- 
ventions and recommendations of the International Labour Conference has been 
summarized in the articles on this subject published in previous Year Books and 
referred to in the footnote at the bottom of p. 725. 


Section 5.—Organized Labour in Canada. 


The Dominion Department of Labour publishes an annual report on labour 
organization; this sets out the various branches of unionism in existence, the 
principles on which they are founded, their chief activities, and statistics of the 
different groups comprised in the trade unions of the Dominion. Reference is also 
made in this annual report to the principal international labour organizations with 
which the organized workers of Canada are affiliated. 

Trade unionism in Canada occupies a unique position, by reason of the fact 
that most organized workers in the Dominion are members of organizations whose 
headquarters are located in a foreign country, viz., the United States. This condi- 
tion is explained when it is understood that workers move freely from one country 
to the other in order to find employment. In years gone by, Canadian workmen 
who sought a livelihood in the United States greatly outnumbered those who came 
from that country to Canada. As industry was further developed in the United 
States, there arose a number of unions of various crafts, and with these the Cana- 
dian workers soon became affiliated. With the development of industry in the 
Dominion, many of these Canadians returned to their native land, bringing with 
them the gospel of trade unionism and collective bargaining as a means of protecting 
their rights. In many instances these trade unionists became the nuclet of strong 
bodies of organized workers formed in Canadian cities. 

In the early part of the nineteenth century, a number of independent trade 
associations were formed in Canada, the earliest of which there is record being a 
printers’ organization in Quebec city in 1827. The first union known to have been 
organized in the province of Ontario was also composed of printers, and existed 
in York (now Toronto) as early as 1832; both of these bodies were later superseded 
by branches of the International Typographical Union, which in 1869 changed its 
name from National Typographical Union of the United States, on account of the 
inclusion of Canadian branches. 

In 1851 a branch of the Amalgamated Society of Kngineers, a British organ- 
ization composed of metal mechanics, was established in Toronto. In the years 
immediately following other branches were organized in other Canadian cities, the 
society having the whole Dominion for its operations. In 1888 the United Machin- 
ists and Mechanical Engineers of America was formed, and, in competition with 
the Amalgamated Society, entered the field for the membership of eligible crafts- 
men. The first Canadian lodge (No. 103) of the new body was formed in Stratford, 
Ont., in 1890, while lodges in Montreal (No. 111) and in Winnipeg (No. 122) were 
organized before the close of the same year. After the extension of its jurisdiction 
into Canada, the name of the organization was changed in 1891 to the International 
Association of Machinists. Since that time, the latter organization has added 
greatly to its Canadian following, having, at the close of 1927, 85 local lodges with 
a combined membership of 15,000. On the other hand, the Amalgamated Society 
never added very greatly to its Canadian following; the largest number of local 
branches and members on record was in 1919, when they stood at 24 and 3,000 
respectively. Negotiations were opened in 1919 by the general officers of the 
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Amalgamated Society of Engineers and the International Association of Machinists, 
with a view to effecting an amalgamation. As a result, the Amalgamated Society, 
on Sept. 30, 1920, withdrew its operations from Canada and the United States, 
where branches were also in existence, leaving the whole North American continent 
to the International Association of Machinists. 


Another British labour organization to found branches in Canada was the 
Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and Joiners, now the Amalgamated Society 
of Woodworkers, which in 1860 chartered a branch in London, 21 years before the 
establishment of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners, now the chief 
organization of the craft in North America. In this case also, arrangements were 
finally made whereby members of the Amalgamated Society became also members 
of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners, but retained their connection 
with the former body for its beneficial features. By a decision of the United Brother- 
hood in 1922, members of local branches of the Amalgamated Society were prevented 
from holding certain official positions in the district councils; the United Brother- 
hood also refused to grant charters to the local branches of the Amalgamated Society 
formed after the plan of unification became effective. These decisions led to a 
division, in an effort to overcome which the Amalgamated Society sent a delegation 
to Canada and the United States, which proposed that the members of the Amalga- 
mated Society should join the United Brotherhood. In 1923, the latter organ- 
ization gave the branches of the Amalgamated Society until March, 1924, to unite 
with it, with the same standing they held in the Amalgamated. All branches in 
the United States and a number in Canada accepted this proposition. The Cana- 
dian branches which refused these terms were classed as affiliates of the British 
organization up until 1924, although they were not controlled by the parent body. 
In that year the British headquarters granted complete autonomy to the Canadian 
branches, which then organized as the Amalgamated Carpenters of Canada. 


With the practical elimination of the British organizations, the North American 
field has been left entirely to the labour organizations originating on this continent. 
These labour bodies are for the most part in affiliation with the American Federation 
of Labour, which, in addition to dealing with trade matters, speaks for the organ- 
ized workers of the United States on the subject of legislation. In Canada, the 
legislative mouthpiece of internationally organized labour is the Trades and Labour 
Congress, which body is representative of the international labour movement, as its 
affiliated membership is largely drawn from international organizations which have 
in the first place been affiliated with the American Federation of Labour. Under 
the travelling card system now in vogue, members of the various unions move as 
they desire between the two countries and are entitled to all rights and privileges 
established in localities where local branches are in existence. Canadian members 
of international organizations are eligible for the highest offices in the gift of their 
organizations, and in some instances have been elected to these posts. 


In addition to the international trade unions in Canada, there are labour bodies 
which are termed non-international. Some of these organizations were founded 
by former members of international unions, who, for various reasons, severed their 
connection with the parent bodies. There are also a number of independent labour 
unions in the Dominion whose establishment in a few instances was due to unsatis- 
fied grievances of local unions against their central organizations. 

A statement of the development of organized labour in Canada would not be 
complete without a reference to the Knights of Labour, an organization formed in 
the United States in 1869, to which all classes of workers were admitted. The 
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Knights of Labour, which in 1885 reached its greatest numerical strength with 
about 1,000,000 members, extended its jurisdiction into Canada, establishing 
district and local assemblies in many localities in the Dominion. Seventeen of these 
were operating in 1891 in the province of Quebec. Soon after that, however, 
dissensions took place in the ranks of the organization, owing to the difficulty of 
uniting workers of different crafts in one body. The international crafts organiza- 
tions, which had in the meantime become united under the banner of the American 
Federation of Labour, formed in 1881, offered strong opposition to the Knights of 
Labour, which in a few years ceased to be an important factor in the labour move- 
ment of the continent. 


. 


Trades and Labour Congress of Canada.—Through the initiative of the 
Toronto Trades Assembly (now the Toronto District Trades and Labour Council), 
the first national labour organization, the Canadian Labour Union, was formed in 
Toronto in September, 1873. This organization held its second and third annual 
meetings in 1874 and 1875, but disappeared as a result of the serious depression 
of the later 70’s. In 1883 the Trades and Labour Council of Toronto, feeling the 
necessity of the wage-earners of Canada having a medium through which to express 
their opinions, assumed the responsibility of calling another trades and labour 
congress, which met in Toronto on Dec. 26, with 47 delegates. On the summons 
of the Toronto council, a second meeting, with 109 delegates, assembled on Sept. 
14, 1886, the first occasion on which any labour body outside of the province of 
Ontario was represented. A permanent organization was effected at this meeting 
under the name of ‘“Trades and Labour Congress of the Dominion of Canada’. 
This was the title of the organization until 1895, when the title ‘“Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada” was adopted in preference to “Canadian Federation of 
Labour.” Since 1886 conventions have been held annually, the 1927 meeting in 
Edmonton being counted as the 43rd. The Trades and Labour Congress is repre- 
sentative of international trade unionism in the Dominion, the bulk of its member- 
ship being drawn from the international organizations which have local branches 
in Canada. According to reports for 1927, the congress received payment of per 
capita tax from 55 international bodies and two national organizations which had 
their entire membership in the Dominion, with a total membership of 105,847 in 
1,368 local branches. With other affiliations and unions directly under charter, the 
congress had in all at the close of 1927 a membership of 114,362 in 1,420 branches. 


All-Canadian Congress of Labour.—The All-Canadian Congress of Labour 
was organized Mar. 16, 1927, by labour bodies not eligible for membership in the 
old established Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. One of the promoters 
of the new body was the Canadian Federation of Labour, which was formed as a 
result of the expulsion from the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada of Knights 
of Labour Assemblies and all other unions which were composed of members of 
crafts over which existing international organizations claimed jurisdiction. With 
the formation of the All-Canadian Congress of Labour the Canadian Federation 
passed out of existence. At the close of 1927 the All-Canadian Congress of Labour 
had ten central bodies in affiliation, with a combined membership of 45,411, as 
well as sixteen directly chartered local unions, with a membership of 868, making 
a total combined reported membership of 46,279. 

Membership of International Organizations in Canada.—At the close 
of 1927 there were 85 international craft organizations having one or more local 
branch unions in Canada, four less than the number recorded in 1926. These 
bodies among them had 1,926 local branches in the Dominion with 204,400 members, 
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a loss of 152 branches and an increase of 1,868 members as compared with 1926. 
The international craft organizations represent approximately 63 p.c. of the total 
of all classes of workers in the Dominion organized under trade union auspices. 
(Table 2). 

Canadian Central Labour Bodies.—There are in Canada 24 Canadian 
Central Labour Bodies, 17 of which are in direct opposition to the international 
organizations. In some instances these Canadian Central Labour bodies have 
been formed by secessionists from international unions. The combined member- 
ship of the Canadian Central Labour organizations on Dec. 31, 1927, was 48,435, 
comprised in 537 local branches (Table 3). 


Membership of Independent Units.—There are 37 independent local 
labour bodies in the Dominion, 26 of which had a membership of 7,623 at the end 
of 1927. The remaining 11 have not reported as to their standing. 


Federation of Catholic Workers of Canada.—During the period when the 
Knights of Labour operated in Quebec, there existed also four independent unions, 
one of labourers and three of leather and shoe workers. Up to 1902 these several 
bodies were represented at the annual conventions of the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada. In that year, in an effort to eliminate a duplication of unions and 
bring the independent bodies under the banner of the international organizations, 
the Trades Congress denied them further representation. The Knights of Labour 
assemblies gradually disappeared, but the independent unions continued to exist. 
With the advent in 1912 of the Mutual Labour Federation of the North, the first 
organization to confine membership to adherents of the Roman Catholic church, a 
stimulus was given to this movement, and several of the existing independent unions, 
the number of which had increased during the decade 1902-1912, became identified 
with what are termed National and Catholic unions. In 1918 a conference of 
these bodies was held in Quebec city, followed by other meetings in Three Rivers 
in 1919 and Chicoutimi in 1920; the delegates at the later conference, numbering 
225 from 120 unions, decided to establish a permanent central body to co-ordinate 
the work of the scattered units. Accordingly, at the 1921 conference held in Hull, 
at which approximately 200 delegates representing 89 unions were present, a constitu- 
tion to govern the new body was approved. The name selected was Federation 
of Catholic Workers of Canada, and permanent officers were elected, the constitu- 
tion and by-laws becoming effective on Jan. 1, 1922. From information at hand, 
there are 104 National and Catholic unions with a combined membership of 25,000. 


One Big Union.—A number of delegates from Western Canada to the Quebec 
convention of 1918, dissatisfied with the alleged reactionary policy of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, held a caucus at which it was decided to concen- 
trate their energies towards having the Trades Congress legislate in accordance 
with their views. Some months later a meeting of delegates was called by the 
British Columbia Federation of Labour to assemble immediately following the 
annual convention of that body, which, for the first time in its history, met outside 
of the province under its jurisdiction, in Calgary. The Conference assembled on 
Mar. 13, 1919, with 239 delegates present; the outcome of the meeting was the 
formation of an industrial organization, the “One Big Union”. On June 11, 1919, 
a conference of the advocates of the new body-was held in Calgary to further the 
plans of the organization, which had a membership of 41,150 at the close of 1919. 
From the outset the O.B.U. met with much opposition from the old-established 
labour unions, represented by the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, which 
was opposed to the substitution of industrial unionism for the existing system of 
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craft unions. According to information supplied the Department by the general 
secretary, the O.B.U. at the close of 1927 had 51 units under charter, one of which 
was located in the United States, as well as four central labour councils (bodies similar 
to trades and labour councils), the combined reported membership being 19,415. 


Total Reported Membership of Organized Labour in Canada.—At the 
close of 1927 the numerical strength of organized labour in Canada is given by the 
Department of Labour as follows:—international organizations, 1,926 local branches 
with an aggregate membership of 204 41); Canadian Central Labour Rodies, 537 
branches and 48,435 members; independent units, 37, with 12,447 members; 
National and Catholic unions, 104, with 25.000 members; grand total, 2,604 local 
branches and 290,282 members. As compared with 1926, this represents an increase 
of 89 branches and of 15,678 members. 

Table 1 shows by years the membership of trade unions in Canada since 1911. 
(See also diagram on p. 712 of the 1922-23 Year Book). 


1.—Membership of Trade Unions in Canada, 1911-1927. 
{| 

Years. Members. || Years. Members. 
IEIN TTS OB Sigiue Gects © SSS Since: Spire en nee Aan ODM: LO ZO neucne PAM RE 373 ,842 
SEU oe 5 Sele ale gee ea Re ES ARR eh OO eOhall LGD Ge avsisscesas xs eae a eae te ae MARE Peak 313,320 
TES teen Sete eee eee eee. ist RAR CAI PROTO OS L922 ROR Met aoa ae Ons. Ree Si oe oe 276,621 
LSet e eee 2 ce woke fe aye ca Sere eaten ROGET OSFISIORS). FAR Bats Ationts Ao ese ees Aa 278 ,092 
TGWey pres TED ers hte «dane tA SEES TASPOA On aiO04 Suerte. Seema eee ae ee te ee 260,643 
PEG ees see Sate ac, cer h Se ti. ae acta cle oe. LGOS4O7- NGOS. once ee See eed Rea eee, Oe 271,064 
MO eremnet eee NEC ee ee ee Pena, Sia. ey aiinie, Sea's 2045630! el 92 Bc Paes ioe ees Role eee nee oe 274,604 
OM peered oe ere he) Sore Ok cane wis «68 PR Rote ton fea | tel MOPAR Mer Pa teers NO SM) <i nie ees See Re Cie 290,282 
LOM ENE MERCER ours Soe tate ties Wie snera.c 378,047 


International Trade Unions Operating in Canada.—Table 2 gives the 
names of the 85 international craft labour organizations and the two industrial 
unions which now carry on operations in Canada, and contains:—(1) the number of 
branches which were in existence in the Dominion at the close of 1927, and (2) the 
reported membership. The reported membership in Tables 2 and 3 is given in italics 
where the information has been obtained from sources other than the headquarters 
of the indicated organization. 


2.—International Trade Unions Operating in Canada. 


Numbrr or BRANCHES AND NuMBER OF MEMBERS IN CANADA, DECEMBER, 1927. 


No. of Reported 
International Organizations. branches | members 


in Canada. | in Canada. 


Pmonean | GGeratiOn Oly aa OOUL oe ihe. Aha aeee ee tee te es ns te Bic nlameise’ oe 3 51 
Asbestos Workers, International Association of Heat and Frost Insulators and... 3 100 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ International Union of America............ 8 264 
Barbers’ International Union of America, Journeymen..................ee0000e: 35 1,496 
Bill Posters and Billers of America, Internationa] Alliance of.................... 3 300 
Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers and Helpers, International Brotherhood of...... ae 21 1,500 
Boilermakers, Iron Shipbuilders and Helpers, International Brotherhood of..... 35 1,795 
HMoucminuerswinternational Brotherhood Of- vps. facck. gos cs oe ass ord orto: 12 531 
PANG SNOONVOLKOrs UNION circ a, cele: cree Cities, tarettoecs oc Seas rel aot bide seuslston kone 10 tea 
Brewery, Flour, Cereal and Soft Drink Workers, International Union of the 

LI IgO Cl Meee Seen, Mee Perma Sune Te Bocce ars cores ca Ai aly cusmcnchenos ene a 15 616 
Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’ International Union of America............ 53 3,614 
Bridge, Structural and Ornamental Iron Workers, International Association of. . 9 145 
Carpenters and Joiners of America, United Brotherhood of................... .. 85 10,552 
Carvers’ Association of America, International Wood..................00000000- 1 18 
Cigsrmakers’ International Union of America..2.... 00.0.2. cece ese w ee ce vas nae i 549 
Cloth Hat, Cap and Millinery Workers’ International Union................ ... 4 250 
Clothing Workers of America, Amalgamated .....0..0.... ccc .cces see ese eh mms 15 6,000 
@ommercial Telegraphers’ Union of America..........0..0.0cccesctees cscs ae 10 2,100. 
PLLC EE ORCC. Gl SIGOpIIe OORT uk. ede Rhee rece veiee cos UScc de celeees dees 1 jt 


Coopers’ International Union of North America.................0:eeeeees Ree 1 6 
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2.—International Trade Unions Operating in Canada—concluced. 


: yy eH No. of Reported 
International Organizations. _branches members 
in Canada. | in Canada. 


Electrical Workers, International Brotherhood of...................200000e sees 36 2,300 
Blevator Constructors, International Union ol. .4e ae eee recone aes: 2 102 
ispressmens Onder Or Rall wavin serine aenisa ne eee co canen eric Che terne 2 55 
Hederal HmployecsNationalihederabionOf. 4a vee ane ee eee eee 1 61 
Firemen and Oilers, International Brotherhood of............. 0.00.0 eeeeeeuee 30 1,094 


bo 
_ 
bo 
— 
© 
Oo 


Hire-Pighters; international sAssociationioie sess vanes. ae ee aaa 


Kur Workers Unionalnternationaly ses. sia tecr settee ee ate ee ee eee oe 7 500 
Garment Workers of ATMEL ICA: pW VOGL. ete Aer tetcnie meccodten Teo ner Teer ene 10 1,578 
Garment Workers’ Union, International Ladies’ HE ae Re. ees sf 9 1,200 
Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association of the United States and Canada............. 4 145 
Glass: Workers’ ‘Unions Ainerican Blintes.2+2 teen eee eee eee 3 122 
Gloveiw orkers2Union;elniternabionallass. ca ae dee cee ieee ee eee - 12 
Granite Cutters’ International Association of America................eseeeeeeee 4 150 
Hod Carriers, Building and Common Labourers’ Union of America, International 7 425 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ International Alliance and Bartenders’ Inter- 

national league of Aiieritanh scent oes ee me cra ence ote erties Meenas ota 13 1,363 
Tron, Steel and Tin Workers of North America Amal. Assn....................- if 62 
Jewelry Workers” Union} internationa laa e cre steered. seit oes ene eee ee 1 32 
Lathers, International Union of Wood, Wire and Metal.......................... 8 162 
eather Workers’ International Union, Unitedie.-).se50..00)2 ee aanee ee ee % 96 
Lithosranpherstof America, Amal samateds yates ein ae eee aes eee iz 492 
Bocomotive Eneineers, Brotherhoodiofasica.se ieee oe eee ree eee 103 6,086 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, Brotherhood of.......................... 104 7,062 
Wongshoremen-s Associavion, Internationales. er eee seer ee ae 15 5,000 
Machinistss internationals ssocia tion Ofer. abet Larner tee tieeee ne en ae 85 15,000 
Maintenance-of-Way Hmrloyees, Brotherhood of...................00eccvereees 189 6,763 
Marble, Stone and Slate Polishers, Rubbers and Sawyers, Tile and Marble Set- 

ters’ Helpers and Terrazzo Workers’ Helpers, International Association of. . 1 61 
Metaliolisherspinternationg lalinionan: a. sss eee eet ee een wee ake 2 85 
Metal Workers’ International Association, Sheet..........-......s.ee0+eeee ees: 20 850 
MinesWorkers ol: America. Unitedsamancss sats ee ee eee eer teen eee 40 15,400 
Moulders’ Union of North America, International......................000 0000. 34 1,900 
NMMSICIanS Amen Canul edenablOuOlwacn ae salir ener rtia see erea et aren eee 40 8,000 
Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of America, Brotherhood of............. Do 1,681 
Papermakers, International Brotherhood of. 2227.0 2.3.0... Ae ccc oe 24 1,390 
Pattern Makers mleacme.o le NOT Ul AGN e 11 Col emer Ty (eit ine ne oem 13 474 
Paving Cutters’ Union of the United States and Canada.....................--. 5 125 
Photo Engravers’ Union of North America, International....................... 5 367 
Piano, Organ and Musical Instrument Workers’ International Union............. 1 12 
Plasterers’ and Cement Finishers’ International Association, Operative......... 16 720 
Plumbers, Gas and Steam Fitters, United Association of Journeymen........... 32 1,500 
Printers, Die Stampers’ and Engravers’ Union, International Plate.............. 1 43 
Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union, International......................... 18 2,000 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers of the United States and Canada, Inter- 

NationaleBbrotberhoodsotaseatrm! carer oes a cra See eee ee ee 17 2,078 
Quarry Workers’ International Union of North America........................ 2 450 
Railroad Signalmen.of America, Brotherhood off.-1).0, J. 2-9.5 0. 2. 8 200 
alroadeelegrar hers. Or cher Ole cse rarest are eta es ree 13 7,984 
Rairosdeirainmens brotherhoodiopeens ts at saree en ee 96 14,629 
Railway;Carmen-of America Brotherhoodiofe.ws see a eee ae ee ee ee 114 12,967 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employ- 

CCBMBrOtHErh GOO lean iiss ilar. nee ae pas il ee ar eee 54 3,164 
Ral envee On dUCLOr Ss OL COly keer tema on een etn eter ree erate 73 3,500 
Railway Employees of America, Amalgamated Association of Street and Electric 25 7,500 
Retail/Clerks’ International Protective Association...............cs-2-.+.0...0h 4 100 
Seamen's Union ofeAmericasinternationalier naan eet eee 1 250 
Siderographers: International Association Of2.... 40.4.2 40. 120. 0s ecto 1 -10 
Stage Employees, International Alliance of Theatrical.......................... 34 600 
Steam and Operating Engineers, International Union of......................... Be 1,998 
Stereotypers and Electrotypers’ Union, International........................... 10 282 
Stonecutters’ Association of North America, Journeymen....................... 16 500 
Switchmen’ssUnionoi Nort heAmerica ges seeeene econ eer Ere te een ene 8 150 
duarlors nC mon.or America LOUrneVINener en ene ee tenet ne heat meee 13 366 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers, International Brotherhood of. . 10 1,200 
Moxtile:Workers.orAmenicuwUnited tren ee ee ee iD) 665 
drain Luspatchors “Assh:, Ainerich..nee ee eee ee, ee eee eee - 15 
Pypoetraphical Union, Internationatrwg ye oc, et a ae eee ae 50 4,364 
Upholsterers’ International Union'of America. <. 7... /..o.5-.00 4. sn tehet nctene, 7 "331 
Wall Paper Crafts of North America, United................ Gerard a aes Neate eee - 1 

Potals Warsran ye tec core ate Ser are ere eran ee ee ee eee 1,86 
Orie Biel Unionst\ sar. shit: 121th 5s ease Shes gee ee ee et Bee 
ingusiem) Workers ot the World 4'i2ccc et aie ic eek an ee eee 7 4400 
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Table 3 gives the number of branches and of members of Canadian Central 
Labour Bodies operating in Canada at the close of 1927. 


3.—Canadian Central Labour Rodies Operating in Canada. 
NuMBER OF BRANCHES AND NuMBER OF MEMBERS, DecEMsER, 1927. 


No. of 
branches Members 
Organizations. or reported. 
affiliations. 

iiradesandrLabour Congress Of Canad avis onc... ob feck. curess acts derenaed dy hienh 46 6,405 
PRU Ane ONETESS OMA DOU: hack nen i teeters sitcs sree ones bee oh nie cane 16 858 
AmalvamareduCarpenters Of Canadankiisscc0. ssh diile dalle sls cele ko pbk lewa eed oman 16 1,693 
earAle dm atod: Glvil mer vents Of. Canada cs cine hci. obo a0 te Bs tos wrt sence a 23 3,200 
Brotherhood of Canadian Pacific Express Employees..................-.------ 26 1,550 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railroad Employees.............020.002..0sceeseees 181 15 }670 
Canadian brotherhood of Stationary Hngineers.....s... 0.6.0.5 .s05- sds csr sees - 158 
Canadian Association of Railway Enginemen................ 00000000 cee e ence eee 28 612 
Canadian Carpet Weavers’ Beneficial Association......5......2.00000 cece ee eens 4 136 
ANAC EeOtriCaleL PACeCSUOMION A: ., orcas colors cia clas asi ae audine dvs erie ding om ort odes ) 1,107 

Canadian Federation of Bricklayers, Masons, Plasterers and Other Building 
“reve bet Sh AS SR, ae ee SS ae So pean tre ere are en oot 5 546 
Ganacdin i beatrica vArts ‘and! Crattss. tic. .ccecl ieee ee co reels melita nn ous nn - 54 
ivsl Soryice Association of-Alberta..., 20). cweskh oe carthorra Masur araeeereana- yee 12 667 
Peon On eostal. Clon ks “ASSOCIALION: 6 sesa. an esis sae Neen nao oS ee 27 1,549 
Dominion Mail Porters and Chauffeurs’ Association........................005- 6 760 
Dominion malilway ail Clerks Pederationencs.- 4. scence srk ol be Soke Se sy 15 985 
Electrical Communications Workers of Canada...............0.0e eee et eens 6 1,074 
Hederated Association, of Letter CarniGrs scv.cccwieka «ck fe Oo | sypeie st asew s Jape acds ees 37 1,769 
Pederated, sedrarersy Union Of Canada. ayes cece css Fx ces dasha he sts piamole we + 9 ogee 3 1,500 
Great lakes: Sennen sAssngonCanadas. san ieck!. oc hob cee) bb ve wom bleed. 2 612 
amber orxers,, industrial Wnion.of Canadaiua.. ascuie. san 2. uospen dese 13 1,200 
Minow orkersaUnion OM Ganadaetetes to ce Ce ceier scm 8 oth wits Poe a ge as AUD 20 4,067 
National Associationof Marine Engineers... .s....2.1r< seo os ee anes be eiee nares: 14 1,139 
National Union of Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of Canada............ 1 197 
Prowinor lebederationonOntario Hire bishtersws ss... oc. cerncects oat cen oe cree: 24 842 
Saskatchewan Brotherhood of Steam and Operating Engineers.................. 3 75 
Totals. 3. ei Eee Aes ss Bi 28 RPS STYRIA sed 537 48,435 


Section 6.—Fatal Industrial Accidents. 


Statistics of fatal industrial accidents have been compiled by the Dominion 
Department of Labour since 1903, the data being obtained from provincial Work- 
men’s Compensation Boards, the Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada and 
various other governmental authorities, from certain large employers of labour, 
from departmental correspondents and from press clippings. ‘Table 4 shows the 
number of fatal industrial accidents reported to the Department during each year 
from 1923 to 1927 inclusive. The number of fatalities in each of the different 
industries is also shown as a percentage of the total number. 


4,—Fatal Industrial Accidents in Canada, by Industries, 1923-27. 


Number of Accidents. Per cent of Total Accidents. 

Industries. oS 

1923. | 1924. | 1925. | 1926. , 1927. | 1923. | 1924. ; 1925. ,; 1926. | 1927. 

ING AVG IOLA eee pias Ne OL EOE REL, eee 129 93 93 151 162 9-1 7-3 9-0} 11-6) 11-7 

JL VERT Ttee Sie a 5 Ablelees ts Ap A ni nied 195 215 139 126 155} 13-8] 16-9} 13-3 9-7} 11-2 

ishing andtrapping...po2.. '. <sce « £9 33 13 fl 125 ee 1 2-6| 1-2) 5-5) 9-1 
Mining, non-ferrous smelting and 

(GL Abe ee yar ee ores ee Al Se Gale a pees 187 170 166 154 165} 13-3) 13-2} 15-9) 11-8] 12-0 

2 MPS TR EEG) #1 eb 1 a ee a a 198 164 161 184 V5t) 14-0) 12-7) 15e4 eels Ti So 

NWO SLTUCUION voc. ht cairn he oe 177 198 130 159 183] 12-5] 15-5} 12-4] 12-2] 13-3 

Transportation and public utilities.... Sia eiebaibes ZT west 314] 26-4] 24-3] 24-6] 26-9] 22-8 

PCM eR. ci antes es aM senousle A opseeinws Ge oth 24 13 11 26 26 1:7 1-0 1-1 2-0 1-9 

OLN ee Maree is Salrutine oe e vin cess 61 27 21 68 96/9423] 2-1 2-0)" (5-2 6-9 

MERC NANSOUS Cs. cress, shee et. hls 40 5t 53 13 1 2-8 4-4 5-1 1-0 0-1 

Total All Industries........| 1,412] 1,231) 1,044) 1,303] 1,378) 100-¢} 100-0) 100-6) 100-6) 100-0 
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The greatest number of fatalities in this period was recorded in 1923, with a 
total of 1,412, the number declining to 1,281 in 1924 and 1,044 in 1925 and advancing 
again to 1,303 in 1926 and to 1,378 in 1927. The numbers of fatalities in mining, 
etc., manufacturing and transportation and public utilities were largest in 1923, in 
logging and construction in 1924, in trade in 1926, while in the remaining groups, 
agriculture, fishing and trapping and service, the numbers were largest in 1927. 

The classification of fatal industrial accidents during 1927, according to cause, 
showed the largest number (499) to be due to “‘moving trains, vehicles, etc.’”’, of 
which number 173 were in connection with employment on water craft and 121 
caused by persons being struck or run over by or crushed by or crushed by or between 
cars and engines. Derailments and collisions caused 55 deaths, automobiles and 
other power vehicles 64, and animal-drawn vehicles and implements, 35. Falls of 
persons caused the deaths of 203, of which 63 were due to falls into pits, shafts, 
harbours, rivers, ete., 58 to falls from elevations and 28 to collapse of support. 
Falling objects caused 154 fatalities, of which 67 were due to falling trees and limbs 
and 50 to objects falling in mines and quarries. There were 116 fatalities under 
the heading “dangerous substances’’, of which 35 were due to explosive substances, 
28 to electric current and 21 to gas fumes, etc. Among other causes, 46 fatalities 
were owlng to persons being struck by objects, 36 to handling heavy objects, 45 to 
cave-ins, landslides, ice jams, ete., and 45 to drowning with no particulars available. 
Other drowning accidents were classified under particular causes, being for the 
most part included under ‘water craft’. Fifteen deaths were reported due to 
infection, though no particulars of the accident were reported, and 10 were due to 
industrial diseases. . 


Section 7.—Workmen’s Compensation in Canada. 


An account of the development of workmen’s compensation legislation in 
Canada from employers’ liability legislation was given at pp. 744-746 of the 1927-28 
Year Book, while a summary of the present position with regard to workmen’s 
compensation appears in the general sketch of labour legislation in Canada at p. 761 
of the current edition. Details regarding the operation of the various Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards of the provinces are given below. 


Operations of the Workmen’s Compensation Boards.—Ontario—Under 
the system operated by the Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Board in schedule 1, 
where the liability is collective, 24 classes of industries pay various percentages of 
their payroll annually to the Board and escape individual civil liability for acci- 
dents, the percentage of payroll collected by the Board being graded according to 
the degree of hazard in the occupation, ranging in 1927 from 10 cents per $100 of 
payroll in clothing manufacturing to $6.50 per $100 in caisson work, and averaging 
for all classes $1.17 per $100 of payrolls which amounted to $440,578,000. Certain 
other industries under schedule 2, including municipal undertakings, railways, 
car siops, telegraphs, telephones, etc., are made individually liable to pay the rates 
of compensation fixed under the Act. Employees of the Dominion or of the Pro- 
vince, killed or injured in the discharge of their duty, are by special legislation placed 
on the same footing as those of private employers of the second class. 

Statistics of the benefits awarded and the accidents to workers reported during 
the first 14 years of the operation of the Act appear in Table 5. The 61,078 acci- 
dents paid for during the year 1927 included 355 cases of death, 18 of permanent 
total disability, 2,349 of permanent partial disability, 31,330 of temporary disability 
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and 27,026 in which medical aid only was provided. These latter are all under 
schedule 1, as medical aid in schedule 2 cases and Crown cases is furnished directly 
by the employer. 


5.—Benefits awarded and Accidents reported by the Ontario Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board, 1915-1928. 


Benefits Awarded. Accidents Reported. 
i Schedule 1. ee 2 Ras ie # 
ears. and Crown ota chedule | Schedule 
Compensa-| Medical | Compensa-| Benefits. if 2. Crown. | Totals. 
tion. Aid. tion. 
$ $ $ $ No. No. No. No. 
TOTOR era 692 ,389 j 200,932 893,321 13,878 3,144 11 17,033 
teh Ue Ree 1,553,653 ° 451,710 2,005 ,363 21,269 4,806 ive 26,092 
Ween 2,286,955 83,5142 623 ,556 2,994 ,025 30,701 5,813 18 36,532 
LOIS ec cee PD Lakouw 369 ,346 763,511 | 3,883,995 40,662 yin: 73 47 ,848 
TOTS coed 2,808,639 386 , 299 997 ,923 4,192,860 36,236 7,918 106 44 ,260 
TOO SRA Dalisrtol 703,706 1,963 ,390 7,780,245 46,177 oe 1,452 54,851 
Ud Woe Bey ear 3,858,017 662,794 1,668 ,452 6,189,264 36,272 7,666 eas 45,191 
PODD Reed ee 3,417,102 692 ,820 1,582,975 5,692 ,897 42,139 7,124 1,148 50,411 
MDD Siaseark a: <i 4,036,170 788 ,906 1,348,786 6,173,862 51,655 6,080 3,374 61,109 
LO DAR ie | 4,052,288 835,956 1,234,576 6,122,820 49 558 4,916 4,201 58,675 
Lene eee SROsO DOOR | Sioncoon) |e 0os,077 I o.000,446 50,883 5,079 4,050 60,012 
19263c8.. 23 3,664,040 988,487 | 1,168,825 | 5,821,352 57,032 4,942 3,942 65,916 
TOD i cerapcte's 3,930,418 | 1,062,860 | 1,091,378 | 6,084,655 62,063 5,412 4,504 71,979 
HODR eer cy. 4,565,689 1,166,508 | 1,335,751 | 7,067,948 69,011 5,815 4,572 79,398 


1No provision for medical aid. 2Half year only. 


Nova Scotia.—The Workmen’s Compensation Act was passed in 1915, but 
only became effective on Jan. 1, 1917. During the eleven years between that date 
and Dec. 31, 1927, accidents to the number of 74,041 were reported to the Board, of 
which 62,253 were compensated as per Table 6. Prior to Jan. 1, 1920, medical aid 
was only furnished in special cases. 


6.—Compensation paid and Accidents compensated by the Nova Scotia Workmen’s 
Compensation Board, 1917-1927. 


Compensa-| Medical ei 
Years. noe Aid, Total. compen- 
paid. sated. 
$ $ $ No. 

TEE a DE A Oe eee ee a ee Ce os a 766,343 202 766,545 4,836 
OLE Rte aaa. hee a Bante? Oe.) Pins CREEPS citi! Oc PaaS Saree 1,015,918 - 1,015,918 4,931 
ROO eG sssisloue Sj Ma Re tvs caan amet toa alse Bode aIe NG ses easuacous 722,461 49] 722,952 4,949 
TAA IE Scie itS BRIS SRE © ARO Oe Oe, seo leone a 951,545 46,093 997 ,638 7,116 
TEAS ex Siac, St RR ae Bae ER en SP ee ec 736,709 SOFOLe, (ORO EN 4,903 
LEENA Sis SS OHNE BRIE es SERS ES a a em SOA 750,360 45,208 795 ,568 5,022 
Fie os MN I ey Se aS te ee me a SO Rie, a. 4%, syn ceca Bere RAeM, « 1,061,824 65,492 1127-316 6,248 
OES A a, a a ar ae RAG NS oan tec Od ae te ite 1,052,493 64,980 1,117,473 5,786 
ERIM ere eR ee ee rin ee et nce he then 766,766 66,193 832,959 5,340 
NS cn £3 nchend Be CA ETE eae TOI Ket MEIC EReEe Ee ad es 936 , 282 80,060 1,016,342 6,407 
Gt MM Se Bs SIT MI RE so ak ia tin fa Shang ous Ngee 1,139,839 88,515 1,228,354 6,715 


New Brunswick.—The Workmen’s Compensation Act of New Brunswick was 
passed in 1918. It extends to a wide range of industries, and is administered by 
a Board of three persons, levying assessments and paying benefits. For the sums 
paid out annually from 1920 as compensation and for medical aid see Table 7. 
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7.—Compensation paid by the New Brunswick Workmen’s Compensation Board, 


1920-1927. 
Fatal. Medical Aid. 
Weekly | Permanent 
Years. Corpensa-| Partial Doctor’s Hospital 
tion. Disability. | Funeral Reserve Fees and and 
Expenses. for Transpor- Nursing 
Pensions. tation. Services. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
1920 sth coer Gee 195,063 73,440 1,799 128,158 39,324 15,606 
OZR Ay ate etal pee 159,096 103 ,054 3,661 188 ,945 56,631 22 ,378 
i OPE gsr ROR creot RL ey ye oes 162,988 84,316 2,906 124,088 76,046 31,568 
OS i gadis Sa REN Sapte 204 ,353 95,349 3,010 130,339 83 ,530 35,935 
NG 24ers Race: "ee Say ey 0 eee 203 ,946 1135559 3,425 162,740 87,261 41,528 
DODD Ree nee cere 186,946 90,044 2,784 144,285 84,897 38,920 
LOGUE oR tabs Cee 185,624 76,780 2,033 93 ,838 73,149 40,293 
ODF ee, Lette eee reves scare donee ete 211,692 103,430 2,427 88 , 299 79,481 43,994 


Manitoba—Under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, which came into force 
Mar. 1, 1917, part one of the Act, dealing with workmen in hazardous occupations, 
is administered by The Workmen’s Compensation Board, which charges insurance 
rates according to the hazard of the industry, the sums received by the workman 
being in lieu of the rights of action previously existing. The Province, the city of 
Winnipeg and certain corporations operating public utilities are ae by the 
law to practise self-insurance. 

From the date of the coming into force of the Act to Dec. 31, 1927, the Board 
dealt with 44,454 compensable accidents and paid out $6,569,978 ik compensation 
and medical aid. Of the accidents in 1927, 4,125 involved temporary and 237 
permanent disability, while 35 resulted in death (Table 8). 


8.—Compensation paid and Accidents compensated by the Manitoba Workmen’s 
Compensation Board, 1917-1927. 


Accidents 
Years. Compensa-| Medical Total. compen- 
tion. Aid. sated. 
$ $ $ No. 
DOL AIRES Phase ee cS eRe: CRORE Se ees 289 ,870 23,002 312,872 1,323 
1 Roth eye SORES CORRE MERCIER Pies ras Ebi hot A. bo an ae thy SN oR Soe 304,135 30,121 339 , 256 depoe 
TO LO meee e ekiscn Coes Ah at. OOPS Ee nee en ae eae 280 ,¢ 02 40,748 326,920 1,805 
102 O RRR oo bees dracrce creed sei ea Polir a eR eer ne 389,710 78 ,566 468,276 2,509 
LO DIL Srnsnted nad: to ooencraree deed oil 8 Lohan ran = sermeteeen eR pne fA 527,102 114,118 641,210 2,688 
G22 Fee hs. SEIGee ee Lae Geel Ie tes, Se 585 ,292 156, 734 742 ,026 4,977 
| Os Taney SERS Moench a A MNES eee, Boe ae Ton Reso taal ge, Cie 624,581 161,805 786 ,386 4,933 
ODA cris ais ROR SL en) ee ee 476,722 155,166 631,888 4,972 
OD, Sisperiecic Ai, 1b Perce teeth tae Se aac orate ne UE ie cease 538,781 178,814 Welt, 090 5.404 
GD Oise oe's se RECA CHER oon sche AAS, Micethc a TOR ee ceric 599,144 199,023 789 ,167 7,046 
IAS ACh ae ke th oR 3 MER OT. SR, | RRR EG eee, 2 Ae 605 ,957 208,815 814,772 7,066 


Alberta.—The Workmen’s Compensation Act of 1918 became effective Aug. 1, 
1918, as regards mining, and Jan. 1, 1919, in respect of almost all other industries 
except agriculture, railroading and the operation of retail stores and offices. Rail- 
roading (except for the running trades) was brought within the scope of the Act in 
1919. 

Table 9 shows the operations of the Board for the calendar years 1921 to 1927. 
Of the 10,149 accidents reported in the latter year 59 were fatal and 129 resulted in 
some permanent injury. The amounts shown below do not include sums trans- 
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ferred to the pension fund, which had assets amounting to $1,838,976 on Dec. 31, 
1927, nor do they include administration expenses nor sums set aside to cover 
estimated liabilities. 


9.—_Compensation paid and Accidents compensated by the Alberta Workmen’s 
Compensation Board, 1921-1927. 


Compensa-| Medical . Accidents 
Year. tion Ad Total. cee compen- 
paid. paid. ; sated. 
$ $ $ No. No. 

Lele PRE Meee Ae cs ic hee ee ate 6 253 ,669 113,433 367,102 7,069 3,566 
1922 emt peer Abe cesck.t. cee anes ks Skee 265,326 134,252 399,578 7,518 3,314 
OMAR RTE LAE the As Honiiee Hist sient chad 323 ,369 161,732 485,101 9,160 4,268 
LGPEwee Sheten ed. Sak. Gene tind eumetes «dame ek aeee 241,090 127 ,397 368 ,487 7,383 3,627 
NOD bie eee ice A itech. oP 5 ces oe oe 312,990 154,870 467,860 8,355 4,099 
ME VAT sencrusl Sacra aban Oe ti AERIS CSE ee 298 ,404 124,138 422,542 8,930 4,629 
KDA SSR. ae eee STLOMOe 161,537 533,324 10,149 5,547 


British Columbia.—The Workmen’s Compensation Act, effective Jan. 1, 1917, 
provided compulsory accident insurance in almost every industrial occupation 
carried on in the province, protecting in 1927 approximately 170,000 employees 
with a payroll of over $175,000,000. Insurance rates are graded according to the 
hazard of the industry. All employers under the Act are required to deduct one 
cent per day or per part thereof from the wages of employees and to remit this money 
to the Board to the credit of the medical aid fund, which provides all medical and 
surgical assistance and hospital expenses for injured employees. For statistics 
see Table 10. 


10.—Compensation paid and Accidents compensated by the British Columbia Work- 
men’s Compensation Board, 1917-1927. 


———t 


Compensa- | Medical 


Years. tion Aid Total. ree 
paid. paid. ; 
$ $ $ No. 

INSRCISS «0 CSI OE Cet ot het a CRDTE NCS ONS i Eero = ne 603 ,274 62,668 665 , 942 13 ,685 
LOL IAS SEMEL. ccs Panes. oa ad AL UR. Sa oleeine les 1,224,039 268 ,985 1,493 ,024 22,498 
LOD oo cabin RAL car dye RRO eae CIE Gal ie mmr nn ae, SP 1,394,696 289,108 | 1,683,804 18,185 
LSM Dione 6 ac tN ak Oa ee es 2 a 1,709,759 397,451 2,107,210 20,905 
IRORT Jo | AP RES 2 So 3 Age 8 Sa ER Pe ates 1,771,126 431,748 2,202 ,874 16,883 
ee ee te ANN rts iain aioe ane Glin'stneedade Pee sie w Paes s 1,767,260 457,196 2,224,466 19,647 
LAS 85 ARG 2h ee 1. Se ee Open ee a 2,157,918 514,762 2,672,680 24,184 
LOZ een eee AO RR te ABS ooo chou coke Weems Sa 2,309 ,007 602,733 2,911,740 25,566 
ORS aor RE ate SARs oe ee ae er a ere re 2,419,372 618 ,942 3,038,314 27,563 
WEA Gas 22a 8 Rah ee kl yn ee ae, 2 P 2,481 ,456 678,231 3,159,687 30,365 
NN a ie Ae te © cua Gi ctonens sds ie.oiae eteiete. <4 bie ave wees 2,654,200 643 ,594 3,297,794 30,066 


Section 8.—Strikes and Lockouts. 


Statistics of strikes and lockouts in Canada have been collected by the Dominion 
Department of Labour since its inception in 1900. Table 11 shows the number 
of disputes, the number of employees involved in disputes, and the time loss in 
working days for each year from 1901 to 1928, and the totals for the period. The 
items in the column headed “time loss in working days” in the tables following 
are calculated by multiplying the number of persons directly involved by strikes 
and lockouts by the number of working days they are so affected during the time 
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the disputes are in existence. The tables give the figures for previous years and 
a detailed analysis for 1927 and 1928. 


Industrial Disputes in 1927 and 1928.—In each of the years 1926, 
1927 and 1928 the time loss in “man working days’”’ from strikes and lockouts was 
less than in any year since 1916 and less than in most of the years back to 1901, 
when the record was begun. This was chiefly because there were no coal-mining 
disputes involving large numbers of workers for relatively long periods of time. 
The number of strikes and lockouts in existence in 1928 was 101, as compared with 
79 in 1927, slightly greater than in each year back to 1922, but the number of employ- 
ees involved was 18,237 in 1928 and 22,683 in 1927, less than in any other year back 
to 1922, when the time lost was much greater. Table 11 shows the numbers of 
strikes and lockouts existing in each year and the number beginning in each year 
back to 1901, also the number of employees involved, with the time loss in man 
working days in each year. 


11.—Record of Industrial Disputes, 1901-1928. 


Number of Disputes Disputes in existence in 
the year. 
Years. : ; . 

n existence} Beginning Time los 
in the in the en eye in working 
year. year: pile te ee days. 

LOO seen catia s Gctce etc ree ee me ee eee ee eee eee 104 104 28,086 632 ,302 
1 UT Ras Dok ON Ak MI Car, ROE, ec ciePaet ENG arc RE sete rae, 121 121 12,264 120,940 
NOOB) See oes eres ee sere a eceteer ice tare Re OS ace ETS 146 146 50,041 1, 226,500 
T1904 ee Oa Che Wes ie tne Aaah: 298 BYR ee Ae 99 99 16,482 265,004 
10 ere inkl ieteatnlainn it eh ath Sho a tbe beste Ah onc ar nach i 89 88 16,223 217,244 
1906). cds cede hteeeelst wend Ae ee ee 141 141 26,050 359,797 
5 0 eae ee es See eee ee te ee 149 144 36,224 621,962 
OOS eis acer ie BS alltlatencueabrtovives 28 ce ee ce 68 65 25,293 708 ,285 
TOO Gite rene oe be rs endcaze trae ok cater ree ac 69 69 Vie332 871,845 
TOROS ee eaacd voy Bis See ere Vinee eben tie caine Tae an ee 84 82 21,280 718,635 
TOUT crc hee sain aA RU Ae Ac IRE hn eee ee 99 96 30,094 2,046,650 
Gi Dihaieeie soesrmnecene erpempteres con roi etree eraar ven deena ananrartiionnmsnaaneeS 150 148 40,511 1,099,208 
RNY Ree. COM OMe. Rees re ORL sane am Sot ud, Sette sien 113 106 39,536 1,287,678 
UGTA mice eran SR Se tetera analy Seoviciata de ote PRN he Ria eee OE 44 40 8,678 430,054 
1OTSP BE. > td k SRR A, oc. & BO Die 2 2c Se SER: POM ee 43 38 9,140 106,149 
TOG cd A PO EER REE oo OE POE OE e- 75 74 21,157 208 ,277 
NOH PRE cco vcns BO a Rais 1 MAE A so ane, Paes deo ahs 148 141 48 ,329 1,134,970 
TOMST NO conc ds PR EE LEAR RR orcs Se ee Berke 196 191 68,489 763,341 
TOTO BE ceca Se. RO EE BB Ree ee 298 290 138 ,988 3,942,189 
1OQ0R Bei nd te ROR St ETM no Se Sco ae 285 272 52,150 886,754 
1OFIECAO 1 RS, PA SER BPR. 4 eee eee Be 145 138 22,930 956,461 
TION BR ee RE FID Rt BER RO. eee. See Menon: 85 70 41,050 1,975,296 
16295. 00 RE RP At PO PER eae, ee, Sone. 91 77 32,868 768,474 
1924 BE cc can Bs Re eke des sb OEE eRe on eee eae, 73 63 32,494 1,770,825 
TOQ5R AB. RAS, TOE ek EOD RE or ee SAS Se 83 81 25,796 1,743,996 
$ONE no Abe doko he a aly seme ce es 73 24,142 296,811 
TORT Rat wh Ee oe et eos me mete ee roe 79 Ue 22,683 165,288 
TODS 9s 9) athe Meee od Cron does tos caterers, Meat meme eere aes Lak: 101 97 18 ,239 238 132 

NG CAL Ss ae ee nine eee ete ee 3,255! 3,126 $26,549!) 25,563,676 


TT voOlRh\( Oe _OscogeCT LT 


\In these totals, figures for disputes extending over the end of a year are counted more than once. 


Table 12 is a record by months since 1923 and shows that the greatest time 
losses usually occur in the spring and summer months. In 1928 the greatest 
time loss occurred in May, owing chiefly .to building trade strikes in Montreal, 
Toronto and Calgary. 


~—s 
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12.—\Monthly Record of Strikes and Lockouts, 1923-1928. 


Disputes in existence. Number of employees involved. 
Months. oe SS SS ES — 
1923. | 1924. | 1925. | 1926. ( 1927. | 1928. | 1923. | 1924. | 1925. | 1926. | 1927. | 1928. 
JHU IA eI EES 18 13 12 11 9 10 | 2,852) 14,294 731 823 283 517 
ish 8 Se ae 20 17 14 10 10 10 | 3,950) 12,933) 3,066} 2,450 410 889 
Nigeria etc. tes 19 13 15 14 10 Wis ried bests: 827) 11,891] 1,032 543} 1,095 
Apauler es. set oe 27. 16 13 14 14 16 | 2,561] 8,667) 12,149 924} 1,973) 1,813 
Ee a a a 39 14 19 15 21 20 | 4,767} 7,955} 13,240) 4,018) 5,669] 3,415 
Ae es MOR RA 28 26 23 15 20 21 | 6,268] 12,295] 14,761} 2,881] 2,081] 4,027 
Oly oa. eae 23 19 21 18 15 19 | 18,095} 8,701) 13,458) 11,891) 3,317) 3,333 
OAs Kate aetna A eine 20 16 20 14 14 20 | 38,651] 9,472] 13,480} 4,326) 6,194] 5,562 
DONE mtihace eek. St 18 9 14 14 13 11 1,729]. 7,687). 1,297) 2,347) 2,016). 1,433 
Cit See 16 a 8 12 20 1Gnlee2 ooo mee. 026 705| 2,561) 3,923) 2,530 
ni ee ee, Lox. 15 3 11 13 16 16 | 2,237 353} 3,925) 1,133) 1,933) 1,840 
TDSC arc be hres ees 13 3 9 10 9 11 | 2,446 125 lealeboe 198 301 577 
Weare ee 911 731 831} 771) 781) 1011) 32,8681) 32,4941) 25,7961) 24,142'| 22,6831) 27,0311 
Time loss in working days. 
Months. SSS = ——_ 
1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 
Es 8 Le a ee 53,966 209 ,834 5,526 9,769 4,085 8,029 
LEED: 2 Lobo Sin eee eRe Gere 46,030 197,083 27,013 21,730 6,403 5,853 
5 DULY st Sees cae ae ee 33 , 229 11,087 249, 400 14,269 7,248 7,806 
UATrcitih, Se Se Saas eae ae ee 34,972 199,968 297 ,949 8,773 14,478 22,037 
UUs hE ree ee eee ot ae 53,891 202,710 307 , 229 59,591 27.765 39,317 
i TPT a RGA Se ne ees a 42,406 214,790 320,594 35,769 15,060 25 ,336 
RR ELENAS COE oe Aion an eens See 307 ,433 210,736 331,976 49 ,058 12,585 22,672 
DT aioe! A ee cae 30,721 206,118 112,524 34,800 14,321 30,237 
Slo RP ae ees, Bae 30,773 183 ,723 20,553 20,922 9,231 9,849 
Crea on Re eee 50,402 127,763 12,142 27,873 39 ,493 36,838 
ING Ueto tee: cc one 55,978 5,148 38 , 187 9,892 9,455 20,893 
BSC os a ai See Ce 28,693 1,865 20,903 4,365 5,164 9,265 
MiGAR ae... ieee 768,494 | 1,779,825 | 1,743,996 256,811 165,288 238, 132 


1These figures relate only to the actual number of disputes in existence and the employees involved 
during the year, and are nou a summation of the monthly figures. 


Table 13 is a record of industrial disputes, by provinces, for the years 1927 
and 1928. In 1927 the most serious time loss was in Ontario, disputes in the con- 
struction industries being the chief cause. In 1928 the greatest time loss was in 
Alberta owing to three strikes of coal miners. 


13.—Strikes and Lockouts, by Provinces, Number of Workers Involved and Time 
Loss, 1927 and 1928. 


1927. 1928. 
Provinces. hi ee Time loss. No gh Time loss. 
of 3 of 3 

: workers | Working | P.c. of | ,. workers | Working | P.c. of 

disputes. involved.| days. total. disputes. involved.| days. total. 
Nova Scotia.......:... 16 15,821 47,677 28-9 11 3,811 10,594 4-4 

Prince Edward Island. 1 100 400 0-2 - - - = 

New Brunswick....... 1 27 675 0-4 - - - =. 
OTS Cs 5 Ee Sao 14 1,051 45,766 27-7 14 3,644 34,120 14-3 
Cinco. Sees 15 eee 28 3,884 51,062 30-9 51 3,652 41,191 17-3 
Manitoba si. csi...» 3 100 8 0-5 4 862 11,042 4-6 
Saskatchewan......... 3 94 1,247 0-7 2 115 947 0-4 
PAEIOD Ge esa ods ee 5 765 6,371 3-9 10 2,743 87,057 36-6 
British Columbia...... 8 841 11,295 6-8 8 2,662 30,506 12-8 
Interprovincial......... - - - - 1 750 22,6070 9-6 
vo” Cae ae 79 22,683 | 165,288 | 100-0 101 18,239 | 238,132 100-0 
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Table 14 shows strikes and lockouts by industries during 1927 and 1928, the 
most important being in clothing and boot manufacturing and in building, with a 
number of smaller disputes in mining, the last involving an appreciable number of 
workers and considerable time loss, but not nearly as large a percentage of the total 
for the year as in previous years. Most of the disputes in clothing manufacturing 
in the past two years were in regard to the maintenance of union wages and working 
conditions. The most important strike during 1927, that of carpenters in Toronto, 
was for the closed union shop for the International Carpenters’ Union, and a similar 
dispute occurred at Vancouver during 1928. A diagram showing the time loss in 
working days and by industries, from 1901 to 1927, appeared on page 697 of the 
1926 Year Book. 


14.—Strikes and Lockouts, by Industries, 1927 and 1928. 


1927. 1928. 
Num- ; Num- 
Disputes. | berin- | ‘Time loss. Disputes. | berin-| Time loss. 
Industries. volved. volved. 
Per- Per- Per- Per- 
Num-| cent | Work- | Work- | cent | Num-] cent | Work- | Work- | cent 
ber. | of ers. ing of ber. | of ers. ing of 
total. days. | total. total. days. | total. 
POPEING a osleeeee eee abet 2) 2-5 UA ZNO) Bye 5} 4-9! 1,006) 12,562) 5-3 
Fishing and trapping.......... 1 1:3 300 300} 0-2 1 1-0} 1,500 4,500} 1-9 
Mining, non-ferrous smelting 
andequarey ine seme ae ee re 20} 25-3) 16,580] 54,048] 32-8 14} 13-8! 5,578] 86,921) 36-5 
Manufacturing— 2 j 
Weretabletoodsencsamse seer 1 1:3 73} 10,000 6-0 i] 1-0 do 4,000 1-7 
Rubberproductsy-. ces. ee - - = - - 3; 3:0| 41,728] 15,195] 6:4 


Boots and shoes (other than 

rubber and felt).......... 1 1:3 65 650} 0-4 3| 3-0 145} 1,969] 0-8 
Fur and leather products 

(other than boots and 


Bhoes ks ee Gee oh 1 1-3 25 250 0-2 1 1-0 20 1,500 0-6 
BOxtiles aise eee eee - ~ - - ~ 1 1-0 159 318 0-1 
Clothing, including knitted 

LOCUS oe rene 16} 20-2 679} 24,122} 14-6 26] 25-7| 2,486] 16,036] 6-7 
Saw and planing mill pro- 

UCTS Ae a ert - - - - = i ile 50} 1,100) 0-5 
Other wood products....... 1 1-3 18 240 0-1 1 1-0 55 825 0-3 
Pulp and paper products.. - - - ~ - 1 1-0 50 800} 0-3 
Printing and publishing..... 1 1-3 10} 1,100) 0-6 DA, 48 100 350} 0-2 
Tron, steel and products..... 2). 2-5 62} _1,600) 1-0 5}... 4-9 684} 2,790) 1-2 
Non-metallic mineral pro- ; 

GUGESi 2c. eursh oe ere PA alk 150} 10,300} 6-2 2} 220 70| 4,720} 2-0 

Construction— 
Buildings and structures.., . 22) 27-8] 3,535} 55,979) 33-9 27; 26-7| 3,890} 77,903) 32-7 
fae harbour and water- ; 
aise otal snstobenex sans Beat aes - - - - - 1 1-0 30 345 0-2 
SER ane and bridge con- 
SULUCTIONA: 8.9. «0.5.0 eeetoane: i) Glos: 8 200} 0-1 Hevele@ 375} 2,000) 0-8 
Transportation and Public 

Utilities— 

Water transportation....... 1 1-3 125 250! 0-2 1 1-0 13 13} 0-0 
Local transportation........ 2 2-5 101 221 0-1 2 220 119} 3,000 1:3 
IMG Scellancouss.s schemes ec cen 1 1-3 100 400 0-3 - - - = 
Service— , 

ecrentionalce. ace cee 21215 13 318] 0-2 - - - - - 
Custom and repair.......... -—|-.- - - - Peele) 90 735} 0-3 

Business and personal in- 
cluding domestic......... 2 2-5 69 810 0-4 1| 1-0 18 550} 0-2 
Total cect. ee 79} 100-0} 22, 683 165, 288 100- 0| 101) 100-0) 18,239] 238,152] 100-0 
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Causes and Results of Industrial Disputes.—During 1927 and 1928, as in 
previous years, most of the disputes were in regard to wages, or wages and other 
working conditions, but also during these two years a large proportion of disputes 
(and these included some of the most important) were in regard to trade unionism, 
usually concerned with union wages and working conditions, including recognition 
of unions, closed shop, etc. 

As in previous years many of the disputes during 1927 and 1928 were settled 
by negotiations; in 1928, out of a total of 93 disputes terminated during the year, 
39 settlements resulted from negotiations. An appreciable number of disputes 
terminated in the return of strikers or by their replacement, 34 being terminated in 
this manner in 1928. 

The results of strikes and lockouts according to the number of employees 
involved in the years 1901 to 1928 are shown by the diagram on page 741. 
Details of strikes and lockouts in 1928 will be found in the Labour Gazette for 
February 1929, pp. 137-156. 


Section 9.—Employment and Unemployment. 


Subsection 1.—Operations of the Employment Service of Canada. 


Employment Service of Canada.—Under sec. 3 of the Employment Offices 
Co-ordination Act (c. 57, R.S8.C., 1927), an Act passed by the Dominion Parliament 
in May, 1918, to aid and encourage the organization and co-ordination of employ- 
ment offices, the Minister of Labour is empowered :— 


“(a) to aid and encourage the organization and co-ordination of employ- 
ment offices and to promote uniformity of methods among them; 

(b) to establish one or more clearing houses for the interchange of inform- 
ation between employment offices concerning the transfer of labour and other 
matters; 

(c) to compile and distribute information received from employment 
offices and from other sources regarding prevailing conditions of employment”’ , 


The Act further provides that certain sums of money are to be appropriated 
annually and paid to the provinces on a basis proportionate to the amount that each 
expends on the maintenance of employment offices. 

The desired uniformity and co-ordination of employment office activities 
throughout the various provinces are obtained by having the Dominion’s payments 
contingent upon an agreement ensuring that the provinces, in the conduct of their 
employment offices, shall endeavour to fill situations in all trades and occupations 
for both men and women, and that no charge shall be made to employers or employees 
for this service. Each province agrees to maintain a provincial clearance system 
in co-operation with the interprovincial clearance system established by the Dominion 
Government, in order to secure the necessary mobility of labour as between localities 
in the same province or in different provinces. For the fiscal year 1928-29, agree- 
ments were concluded with all of the provinces except Prince Edward Island. Thus 
is formed the Employment Service of Canada—a chain of employment offices reach- 
ing from Halifax to Vancouver. At the time the Act came into force only 12 pro- 
vincial employment offices were operated in Canada. This number was steadily 
increased until, at the close of 1919, due to the impetus given by the Employment 
Offices Co-ordination Act together with the requirements of the demobilization 
period, offices were functioning at 84 different centres. Subsequent contractions 
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have reduced the Service to offices permanently located at 64 centres (on Dec. 31, 
1928), distributed by provinces as follows:—Nova Scotia, 3; New Brunswick, 3; 
Quebec, 5; Ontario, 25; Manitoba, 3; Saskatchewan, 9; Alberta, 5; and British 
Columbia, 11. 


Employment Service Council of Canada.—An Order in Council, issued in 
1918 in pursuance of the Act, provides for the formation of a body to be advisory 
to the Minister of Labour in the administration thereof. This body, known as the 
Employment Service Council of Canada, is composed of representatives of the 
Dominion Departments of Labour and Pensions and National Health, the Pro- 
vincial Governments, the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, the Canadian 
Construction Association, the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, the Railway 
Association of Canada, the Railway Brotherhoods, the Canadian Lumbermen’s 
Association, the Canadian Council of Agriculture and the returned soldiers. At 
the nine annual meetings of the Council, the most recent of which was held on April 
19-20, 1928, various recommendations and suggestions relative to employment 
office administration were brought forward and presented to the Minister. 


Operations of Employment Offices.—Statistics covering the work of the 
local offices are collected and tabulated by the Employment Service Branch of the 
Department of Labour. Table 15 shows the positions available, applications for 
work and placements effected by the Service in each year since 1920. During 1928, 
there were 597,493 applications for employment, 506,426 vacancies and 470,328 
placements, as compared with 553,871 applications, 453,573 vacancies and 414,769 
placements in 1927. 1928 constituted a record year in respect of the number of 
placements effected, exceeding by nearly 2 p.c. the former record of 1923. Quebec 
was the only province to show a decline in the number of positions filled, the decrease 
there being only nominal. In addition, all industries except logging showed increased 
placements, the most noteworthy increases occurring in construction and mainten- 
ance, services, agriculture, and manufacturing. It will be noted that the place- 
ments made in British Columbia exceeded the vacancies listed at the local offices, 
owing to the large number of transfers of harvest workers to the Prairie Provinces. 

The ratio of vacancies to applications was higher in 1928 than in 1927, as was 
also the ratio of placements to applications. For each 100 applicants registered 
during 1927 there were 81-9 vacancies and 74-9 placements, while there were 84-8 
vacancies and 78-7 placements for each 100 applicants in 1928. 


Reduced Railway Fares.—lIn order to facilitate the movement of labour in 
cases where there are not enough workers in any one locality to fill the available 
vacancies, the Employment Service, by special arrangement with nearly all the 
members of the Canadian Passenger Association, has been granted the privilege 
of issuing certificates which entitle the bearers to purchase railway fares at the 
reduced rate of 2-7 cents per mile. This rate is for a second class ticket and is 
applicable only to fares of not less than $4. During 1927, 42,009 certificates were 
issued, 22,706 to persons proceeding to points within the same province as the | 
despatching office, and 19,303 to workers going to points in other provinces. Of the 
certificates issued, 7,318 were issued in British Columbia to persons proceeding to 
the Prairie Provinces to engage in harvesting operations; these travelled at har- 
vesters’ rates, which were cheaper than the 2-7 cents per mile rate. During 1928, 
43,792 certificates for special rates were granted, 23,233 to persons travelling to 
employment within the same province as the despatching office, and 20,559 to per- 
sons for whom employment had been secured in other provinces; these included 
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9,032 certificates issued for the special harvest rate from British Columbia to the 
Prairie Provinces. 


15.—Applications for Employment, Positions offered and Placements effected by 
the Employment Service of Canada, by Provinces, 1926-1$28'!, and for Canada, 
1929-1928. 


Applications Vacancies Placements 
Provinces. Years. registered. notified. effected. 
Men. Women. Men. Women. Men. Women. 
Nova Scotia......... 19264 ote § 326 3,539 4,998 3,547 4,699 2,922 
1G’ Va; Sepa ete ee me 4,420 4,236 4,290 4,089 3,978 3,569 
LO DS vies Reape sobs: 4,319 4,268 4,183 4,277 3,994 3,629 
New Brunswick...... 102 Gree. eit ee oer 6,934 4,335 5,873 4,307 5,563 4,236 
192 pes Saree 4,756 4.210 4,434 4,198 4,179 4,129 
LOS ne eee 4,972 4,677 4 662 4,703 4,565 4,631 
Quebechassscd.. teh LOZGET.. HEE 39,861 7,982 23,148 6,767 20,509 4,801 
192 cee were ate AO LoS 8,790 21,704 WeG2i 31,129 5,549 
1928 qa ee eee 40,770 9,643 19,997 8,086 19,910 6,208 
Ontaniosenas. meee: - 192.654 Asics See. 138 , 693 54,830 | 115,551 44,581 104,447 383,152 
1927 Meare Ban opens ae 139,400 58 ,628 111,096 46,153 100,704 34,164 
1928 Sere eee 151,774 60,432 124,935 51,495 116,714 38 ,434 
Manitonadens sciites ste LODO eee teat 43,149 24,781 32,456 22,874 35 ,290 21,423 
LO Qdiaence eee 44,945 24,696 30,612 22,610 35,165 21,419 
1928 Fay aes a. 45,817 27,830 35,632 26,225 36,556 24,982 
Saskatchewan........ 1926. crete eee eee 59 364 8,529 75,478 10,616 58,016 7,526 
1 AE PA cae rs a i 64,221 10,107 76,962 11,206 62,974 9,130 
ODS Seay. fie. Saern 76,769 13,480 85 ,539 14,173 74,958 12,198 
ALDerta... «cierto TOLGSE Rae 4 58,690 8,926 53,076 9,197 50,287 e22o 
LOD eae. shhoy ier ayaa 62,794 9,174 61.745 9,321 57,219 7,625 
1 Sian he. diy seecai 66,471 10,452 65,382 11,278 60,514 8,995 
British Columibia: 2. |L026s0ee aes eee 65,948 11,582 34,583 9,880 40,747 9,314 
1927278 Seat 59,331 12,008 28,635 8,897 34,958 8,878 
1928 ce, ae ee 63 ,633 12,186 36,461 9,398 44,731 9,309 © 
Canadalehae-aee). a L920 Ne. ate tae 480,735 96,054 | 450,526 116,142 | 365,292 80,520 
ODM, aterm 438,836 | 105,593 | 325,498 106,097 YM ir hy) 77,964 
LOQD Fs eds ey 443 ,875 104,407 | 365,529 104,359 316,386 77,136 
LOD SRO tt ae! iar 473,483 115,692 431,576 | 109,404 | 876,801 85,751 
1924 ARR ae ae 402,593 116,782 314,258 97,810 | 285,359 80,773 
LOD ae. & eh taee, He 439 ,022 138,023) | 345,570 101,473 | 328,334 84,491 
LODGE Ree oe 417,965 124,504 | 345,163 111,769 | 319,558 90,597 
1O27 were catt aan oe 492 022 131,849 | 339,478 114,095 320,306 94,463 


LQQ8OS 8. tom aohaces 454,525 | 142,968 | 376,791 | 129,635 | 361,942 108 ,386 


1Figures by provinces and vears for 1920 to 1925 will be found at p. 703 of the 1926 Year Book. 


Subsection 2.—Unemployment as Reported by Trade Unions. 


Monthly statistics on unemployment are compiled and published by the Em- 
ployment Service Branch of the Dominion Department of Labour, based on returns 
received from 1,600 local trade.unions having an aggregate membership of 175,000 
workers. ‘Unemployment’ as here used means involuntary idleness, due to econo- 
mic causes. Persons engaged in work other than their own trades or idle because of 
illness are not considered as unemployed, while unions involved in industrial disputes 
are excluded from the tabulations. As the number of unions making returns 
varies from month to month, with consequent variation in the membership upon 
which the percentages of unemployment are based, it should be understood that the 
figures for each month have reference only to the reporting organizations. Table 
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16 is a record of unemployment in trade unions for the past 14 years, by provinces. 
The maximum of unemployment in 1928 was in February, when the percentage 
stood at 7-0; in 1927, the December figure of 6-6 p.c. constituted the maximum. 
In 1928 the minimum, reached in September, was 2-2 p.c., while the minimum for 
1927 was 3-1 p.c., likewise in September. Employment among organized workers, 
as indicated by these statistics, was more active on the average in 1928 than in 
1927, the average of the monthly figures of unemployment for 1928 being 4-5 p.c., 
while for 1927 the corresponding figure was 4:9 p.c. 


16.—Percentages of Unemployment in Trade Unions, by Provinces, 1915-1928. 


* Norse.—For the percentages of unemployment for 12 months in 1921 and 1922, see p. 732 of the 1922-23 
Year Book; for 12 months in 1923, see p. 688 of the 1924 Year Book; for 12 months in 1924, see page 700 of 
the 1925 Year Book, for 12 months in 1925, see p. 704 of the 1926 Year Book and for 12 months in 1926, p. 
757 of the 1927-28 Year Book. 


Nova | New British 
Months. Years. | Scotia | Bruns- | Quebec.|Ontario.| Mani- | Saskat-|Alberta.]|Colum-|Canada. 
and wick. toba. |chewan. bia. 
P.E.I 

Dec.. 1915 -2 ‘7 9-5 8-1 3-2 7-0 4.3 14-8 7-9 
PUNO. <2 bw eins « 1916 5 9 1-8 1-7 1-2 2-6 3-0 5:8 2-1 
WDCC Reaves ose 8 1916 3 +2 3-7 1-6 1-0 1-6 1-7 2-4 2-0 
RIOR. passa Gere erct ores 1917 3 2 2-5 oe] , ©6 3 8 1-8 1-2 
i Ryot ad see | 1917 2-6 4-1 3-2 2-5 1-1 2-4 1-6 3-2 2-5 
JUDG cece te eke 1918 +2 °3 5 “4 °3 “2 “4 9 4 
Dik SS aperseee 1918 2-0 “4 2-2 2-9 1:3 2-2 2-1 4.0 2-5 
REINO Mr elec locs sates 1919 2:7 2-4 4-0 1-8 1-2 2-5 1-7 3°4 2-6 
IDOGTT ma seloes 1919 1-5 2-0 3-2 1-9 5-0 6-0 2-8 18-6 4-3 
SEEN O Spe cisite oie opie’ 1920 *6 “4 3-1 1-6 1-4 2-2 1-2 5-8 2-1 
HDEC Pacaetante che 1920 6-9 11-0 19-6 12-3 7-8 10-1 9-2 11-6 13-1 
JETS Aes Gan ANS cee 1921 14-3 11-7 20:7 6-7 8-0 6-8 9-4 24-4 13-2 
DGR aoe casera 1921 5-9 6-9 26°8 9-7 15-5 10-4 6-8 24-7 15-1 
UNO See Seo esos 1922 7-2 SEO 5-4 3-9 6-7 5-0 7-1 7-1 5-3 
IDGCE. Ai trousers 1922 3-2 6-1 7-8 4-7 7-8 4-] 5-1 13-3 6-4 
AJ VitYc dak oe | ae 1923 2-2 1-0 527 1-6 5-6 1-3 4-5 4-0 3-4 
| DUN Dek eae ee 1923 7-3 3:6 9-7 6-4 6-5 4-2 6-0 71 7-2 
Lt ae ee 1924 6-4 5-2 9-4 4-9 4.9 2:3 3:7 2-2 5-8 
OCS, “lea eating 1924 4-7 6-9 22-4 8-1 8-9 4-2 5-0 10-2 11-6 
LITER Fea eal ae eras 1925 3-4 3-4 10-2 3-8 4-3 2-4 10-8 4-1 6-1 
Ea ae ee 1925 4-3 3:0 14-2 6-4 3-8 3:5 4-4 6-9 7-9 
JULY ieee eee 1926 3-8 1-6 8-9 1-9 2-6 8 4-9 2-6 4-] 
UD OC acer sis soe 1926 3-2 2-2 7:6 5-6 4-3 2-1 6-7 7:5 5-9 
2 he ee ae 1927 3-0 3-4 7:8 6-8 6-3 6-1 4-0 6-9 6-4 
Gata Ee 1927 3°8 2-3 7-2 ow, 8-1 5-3 4-2 7-4 6-5 
Mari aser ces faa. e. 1927 13-1 1-6 6-5 4-9 5-6 4-] 4-4 4-4 5-7 
in eneae Babe 1927 5-5 2-7 9-3 4-0 6-2 5-1 7-2 3:6 6-0 
AVE oe ee 1927 5-8 1-9 8-8 3-1 3-7 1-7 6-5 3-9 5-2 
“CTE ne a 1927 1-8 2-3 4-0 3-1 2°6 1-1 4-6 2-7 3-2 
BLY ee ate are 1927 1-2 2-3 o 2-7 2-3 1-5 1-8 4-0 3°3 
JEST Cae ama i Se 1927 1-5 1e2 5-4 3-1 2-3 +9 3-5 4-7 3-7 
SLU teoaidiea aa ee 1927 1-4 1-1 4-8 2-2 2-4 2-1 1-4 4-1 3-1 
OCG he hc... ee 1927 1-1 9 5-6 3:2 4-2 1:8 4-4 4-9 3°9 
INO Us es tone 1927 2-5 ibgee 7:8 3:5 5-1 3:4 4-6 8-0 5-2 
ES Cane oo ace Le ie 1927 4-3 1:5 9-3 5-1 5-4 5:6 3-7 10-5 6:6 
BOW eres ae wt 1928 5-5 1-5 7:9 7:0 6-3 5-0 4-4 9-1 6:8 
JEL Ct sexe aye 1928 9-0 1:7 9-1 5-6 7:3 6-0 4-4 8-0 7-0 
Mire mratodeee ee 1928 10-9 2-3 7-0 5:8 7:5 yficts) 5-5 5-0 6°5 
UN Cit eee 1928 7-4 1:8 6-2 4-] 5-2 4-2 6-8 3:3 5+2 
Vite ee te ee”, 1928 5:6 1-5 4-8 2-7 2-9 3-0 4-3 3:0 3-7 
UG os setsca Soee, 1928 5) 8 5-6 2-4 2-1 1-1 3-3 3-6 3°2 
1) UNAS, SA eet 1928 135 7 2-6 2-6 1:8 6 4-5 2-8 2-5 
721 ee ee 1928 1-6 7 4-0 1-9 1-4 8 1-2 2-8 2-4 
ols) Ce a a Ae 1928 +9 “5 3-5 1-2 1-2 9) 4-2 3:3 2-2 
(CG i.e age a 1928 1-1 1-0 5:7 1:8 ikea 1-5 1-4 5-8 3-1 
UMN tat ee Pere 1928 ier Te 6-3 2-8 5-4 1:4 2-9 7-8 4-2 
Dye Ga ae 1928 3-9 “9 10-7 4-0 8-1 4-4 6-9 6-9 6-6 
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Subsection 3.—Employment as Reported by Employers. 


Payroll data on employment are obtained and issued each month by the Dom- 
inion Bureau of Statistics from employers of 15 persons and over; during 1928, 
some 6,400 of these firms, representing practically every industry except agriculture 
and the more specialized business and professional callings, made monthly returns 
covering an average staff of 928,580 workers. The payrolls varied from approxim- 
ately 827,000 on Jan. 1 to 1,003,000 at the beginning of August. The movements of 
monthly employment in the years 1926 to 1928 are showr. in Table 17. This depicts 
the favourable trend indicated during the greater part of 1928, employment having 
advanced almost uninterruptedly from early in January to the beginning of August. 
The curve in each month from Jan. 1 was higher than in the corresponding month 
of the years, 1921-27. The index, at its peak of 119-3 on Aug. 1, was over eight 
points higher than on Sept. 1, 1927, when activity was greater than in any previous 
month of the record. These indexes' have been recalculated upon the new base 
for the employment series—the average for the calendar year 1926 as 100. Although 
the usual seasonal curtailment was indicated at the close of the year, the situation 
on Dec. 1, 1928, was decidedly more favourable than in any month of the seven 
preceding years. 

Employment by Economic Areas.—An analysis of the returns shows that 
the Prairie Provinces and Ontario recorded the greatest improvement over 1927, 
and the indexes of employment were higher in those areas than elsewhere. The 
gains in employment between Jan. 1 and the month in which activity was highest 
varied from 16-5 points in Quebec to 30-7 points in the Prairie Provinces. Table 
17 is a record of employment in the five economic areas, as reported monthly by | 
employers. 
17._Index Numbers of Employment as reported by Employers, by Economic Areas, 


as at the first of each month, January, 1926, to December, 1928, with yearly 
averages since 1921. 


Norse.—These indexes are recalculated upon the average for the calendar year, 1926, as 100. The 
relative weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated economic area to the total 
reported by all employers making returns in Canada on Dec. 1, 1928. 


Prairie British 


= Maritime : 

Year and months. Prieiapos Quebec Ontario. Grindes del olin ies Canada. 
1921—Average............... 102-4 82-2 90-6 94.0 81-1 88-8 
1922—Average............... 97-3 81-4 . $2-8 82-6 82-8 89-0 
1923—Average............... 105-7 99-7 8$-5 94-8 87-4 95-8 
1924—-Average.............. 96-6 91-3 $5-3 92-1 89-4 93-4 
1925—Average............... 97-0 91-7 $4.8 92-0 93-7 93-6 

1926. 
ann TOR 16a fo See 94-7 86-5 91-9 94-4 89-2 90-7 
Hebr, ¢ lak ct adores sees 95-5 88-3 93-8 90-1 91-9 91-8 
Mary ieee. 0S oo eee 99-6 89-6 95-0 88-0 91-6 92-6 
April: tape be Re ee 95-0 91-2 93-7 87-6 96-1 92-5 
Uy Ea igaee Gh ee, Geel Ge ee a 94-1 94-4 96°3 91-8 100-7 95-4 
GON ec Gls cae hon Ae ce eee 98-7 103-7 101-4 102-8 103-5 102-2 
uly Eee he eae Fee 102-2 107-5 103-3 106-5 104-8 105-0 
NUK apa Ml Pepe, aun Oc ree gee ge 106-1 108-2 103-0 105-8 107-2 105-5 
Sept. FP les Sh Bee ee 108-5 107-8 104-3 106-2 108-1 106-2 
Oct Tat tre. tn ea Mee 105-8 107°8 105-1 109-2 105-8 106-5 
NON ble tee state ocart are - 97-2 105-4 103-7 106-9 102-9 104-0 
Dece Tis 6. aa ee 95-5 102-7 103-1 104-7 100-0 102-3 

Average?........ 99.4 99.4 99-6 §$9-5 100-2 $9-6 


1Indexes have been recalculated upon the new base by months since 1921 for the economic areas and 
main industrial groups, and for the leading cities since 1922, no earlier figures being available. Those 
desiring data in greater detail than is here published, may obtain the information upon application to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

2The average for the calendar year 1926, including figures up to Dec. 31, 1926, being the base used in 
computing these indexes, the average index here given for the 12 months Jan. 1-Dec. 1, 1926, generally 
shows aslight variation from 100. 
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17.—Index Numbers of Employment as reported by Employers, by Economic Areas, 
as at the first of each month, January, 1926, to December, 1928, with yearly 
averages simce 192i—concluded. 


ae Maritime ‘ Prairie British 
"oc eseaciagem dh Provinces. | Quebec. Ontario. | Provinces. | Columbia. | C"84a- 
1927. 
Jan 1 ema. ees +b 101-8 93-6 96-8 99-9 87-7 95-9 
BUG eer eet ck whee. 98-3 95-3 98-3 96-4 90-8 96-6 
1 1 eR a ee, ae 97-4 96-2 100-1 95-2 93-0 97-5 
mE ne ee ee eee 97-8 94-6 100-4 94-1 96-1 97-4 
DRS EBS MY Gos ed EMER 100-5 100-6 104-5 99-0 99-4 101-8 
SEIOR ot) APRONS 33. ds ees 103-5 107-5 108: 106-5 105-5 107-2 
ATT Oe Sa eee a oe 112-8 109-6 108-9 110:7 109-1 109-7 
PANE OU PMI ss onegr doecebels, « 113-2 109-8 109-2 114-0 110-0 110-5 
Sepita le eee... 6.6 eee 112-2 110-5 110-5 114-4 108-7 111-0 
YE Ret BSS an ee ee 108-1 110-0 111-1 111-7 107-8 110: 
INF) ag Ee oe eee ee ee 100-1 110-2 109-8 110-7 104-2 108-8 
MGC raed AMIE occ ck SeouhEoIs os 99-1 110-1 109-1 110-8 101-0 108-1 
Average... ...... 103-7 104-0 105-6 105-3 101-1 104-6 
1928. 
Jan RR oR 05 ls Seater es S-< 97-1 99-6 101-9 107-5 91-4 100-7 
1A ORE ae ene Gon eS 97-0 101-6 104-9 103-2 93-5 102-0 
(Sy Oe tl ER eel ae ae eet ae 97-5 100-9 106-3 101-8 97-0 102-6 
EU AER ee... aici ads ask 98-5 99-2 106-0 101-9 100-0 102-3 
NT aie LOR oP BMI 5% wis fo, aban ties 101-3 103-0 110-1 108-5 105-4 106-8 
UC A See et ca 107-2 110-7 115-5 121-5 109-9 113-8 
1 Se ARS SS Fe ee eee 116-2 113-6 117-7 129-8 114-0 117-7 
ER Ee a ee 117-0 114-1 119-6 132-5 116-4 119-3 
SOS aie ee GR ae ae ee 115-4 115-7 120-1 127-8 115-5 119-1 
CTE SL Se Se ee ae 114-9 114-3 121-2 126-4 114-0 118-8 
Ei Ga RAIS ey er 109-5 114°8 121-8 128-6 112-1 118-9 
IESOR aS. 8 58 ee eee ee 108-1 112-6 120-5 125-3 107-9 116-7 
Average......... 106-6 108-3 113-8 117-9 196-4 111-6 
Relative weight of employ- 
ment by economic areas 
aorat Wecs ly 1928. 2.205..... 7:3 27 42-2 14-4 8-4 100-0 


Employment by Cities.—Separate tabulations are made for eight leading 
industrial cities—Montreal, Quebec, Toronto, Ottawa, Hamilton, Windsor and 
the adjacent Border Cities, Winnipeg and Vancouver in Table 18. Considerable 
increases were shown in all of these in 1928 as compared with 1927. Manufacturing, 
which employed a large share of the workers reported in these cities, was much more 
active, as was trade, while construction generally indicated marked gains. Employ- 
ment in Windsor and the adjoining Border Cities was extremely active following 
the curtailment of production in a large automobile plant which had greatly 
affected the situation during most of 1927; the average index gained over 50 points 
during 1928. Important though less pronounced advances were also indicated in 
Toronto, where the average index showed an increase of 6-4 points over 1927, and 
of over 12 p.c. as compared with 1926. In Winnipeg, the index averaged six points 
higher than in the preceding year; in Ottawa, it was 7-9 points higher, and in 
Montreal, 5-2 points higher than in 1927. 
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18.—Index Numbers of Employment as reported by Employers, by Leading Cities, 
as at the first of each month, January, 1926 to December, 1928, with yearly averages 
since 1922. 


Nortre.—T hese indexes are recalculated upon the average for the calendar year 1926 as 100. Therelative 
weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated city to the total reported by all 
employers making returns in Canada on Dee. 1, 1928. 


Years and Months.|Montreal.}| Quebec. | Toronto. | Ottawa. |Hamilton.}| Windsor?.|Winnipeg.| Van- 


couver. 
1922—Average... 86-0 - 96-1 - - ~ 93-9 81-5 
1923—Average... 92-7 - 98-0 107-2 94-6 ~ 90-6 82-5 
1924—Average... 93-0 99-6 94-3 102-3. 86-6 - 86-5 86-2 
1925—Average... 94.2 97-9 95-7 100-1 88-0 85-1 88-5 92-6 
1926. 
ienioe platens trercre cs 89-2 90-9 95-1 93-4 89-5 56-9 91-4 91-6 
Heb. SiMe oe aero 89-5 91-6 95-6 92-7 91-5 95-7 91-9 94-7 
WC lee oc ge eRe qa 90-8 93-3 96-2 90-8 93-1 100-1 92-9 93-2 
ADC eee cite 94-3 96-0 96-9 92-1 95-1 102-4 92-8 97-5 
Mayall: BRA er ee 97-2 101-5 99-2 97-5 98-9 108-1 94-9 101-1 
SUDOwl aco ieee 104-5 90:3 99-7 105-9 101-1 111-1 99-2 99-7 
Julyenlee eee. ewe 105-9 102-7 100-2 107-8 102-7 109-9 100-6 99-8 
PAU OH Bills coe Paists tater 106-2 105-4 100-6 105-8 104-0 107-3 101-0 107-2 
Sept. lncasaavecas: 106-0 104-6 102-0 105-0 105-6 108-8 104-0 107-5 
OCt Seine Serwaee 105-7 106-3 102-9 106-0 104-9 103-3 107-4 103-6 
INOWinsl incre ae 104-7 104-3 103-4 103-6 103-6 96-8 106-1 101-6 
Decsicw. We. cee 101-9 102-3 103-8 99-9 101-7 98-7 107-9 101-4 
Average!..... 99-7 99-1 99-6 100-0 99-3 99-9 99-2 99-9 
1927 
ANS oy re een he 93-7 102-0 99-7 93-0 98-0 57-5 101-6 92-9 
TO) ome ie S Heys ere 94-5 98-3 99-3 95-0 98-0 96-4 99-8 96-4 
Marware ces 95-8 99-9 99-6 96-0 99-1 102-4 99-4 99-1 
Spril las ences 98-0 102-6 102-5 98-1 101-4 77-1 98-6 99-4 
DY AS Ss Peeler 101-9 105-3 105-3 108-5 102-5 99-1 99-5 101-4 
MUNG che veer < 104-5 110-9 107-0 111-5 105-5 98-5 101-3 103-7 
AARUY i aes ote Se ae 106-3 114-0 107-7 115-2 105-1 82-7 104-4 106-1 
AU Ores le cate ere 106-2 116-7 107-8 117-7 107-1 85-8 106-0 104-6 
Septrnl yee sccacs 107-8 119-9 109-3 117-7 103-3 86-2 109-9 102-8 
OCti ple eee. 108-6 121-8 110-2 117-8 103-5 83-0 108-7 103-0 
Nov sles eee 109-4 123-9 109-5 113-1 106-3 81-4 108-2 99-7 
Deti dl aetaer 38 108-7 119-9 110-5 108-3 107-3 84-2 111-5 98-7 
Average....... 103-9 111-3 105-7 107-7 103-1 86-2 104-1 100-7 
1928. 
Janse ee eS eee 98-6 109-3 105-1 105-1 96-8 83-1 109-2 94-2 
Re omelet etaeere 100-3 110-9 105-4 105-6 102-7 88-8 102-1 95-7 
SAY SS tar Ne ee A 101-0 106-3 106-4 105-2 101-7 103-4 101-9 99-0 
Aprililte ne sae 101-8 107-9 107-7 105-6 103-0 124-9 103-9 100-5 
Mia eeetrerorte 105-9 112-0 110-2 120-8 104-8 136-4 108-7 104-8 
TUN Slee | EF 109-7 117-0 112-7 118-4 109-0 147-3 110-7 107-4 
Tulym deen ee: 110-4 131-6 112-8 123-0 109-0 150-2 110-9 107-6 
HANS EL pees esc cask 112-1 130-2 113-6 126-1 111-8 165-0 111-2 111-7 
Septal earns a: 115-7 132-7 114-3 124-9 113-7 175-5 115-0 111-1 
OCENEL ag Ese 114-3 131-0 117-0 119-8 112-7 174-8 115-8 110-6 
INOVa lager ee: 115-1 126-6 119-3 120-2 115-7 155-9 115-4 106-6 
ID SCHAAR AR Aa 113-0 122-1 120-5 115-1 118-0 142-5 116-8 102-8 
Average....... 108-2 119-9 112-1 115-8 108-2 137-3 110-1 104-3 
Relative weight of 
employment by 
cities as at 
Dee. 1, 19283..... 13-4 ito 12-3 1-2 3-5 1:8 3-4 2-7 


1The average for the calendar year 1926, including figures up to Dec. 31, 1926, being the base used in 
computing these indexes, the average index here shown for the 12 months, Jan. 1-Dec. 1, 1926, generally 
shows a slight variation from 100. 

2Includes adjacent ‘‘Border Cities’’. 

8Percentages of Dominion total. 

Employment by Industries —Employment in manufacturing registered 
steady advances, activity being greater than in any other year of the record. The 
iron and steel industries showed especially pronounced improvement, but that 
in pulp and paper, rubber, food and some other groups was also noteworthy. The 


volume of employment in transportation, mining, logging, services, communications, 
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construction and trade was also considerably higher than in preceding years. Table 
19 gives index numbers of employment by main industrial groups. 


19.—Index Numbers of Employment as reported by Employers, by Industries, as 
at the first of each month, January, 1926, to December, 1928, with yearly 
averages since 1921. 
Nore.—These indexes are recalculated upon the averages for the calendar year 1926 as 100. The 


relative weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated industry to the total reported 
by all employers making returns in Canada on Dec. 1, 1928. 


Con- 
Manu- Com- | Trans- | struc- All 
Years and Months. factur- | Log- |Mining.} muni- | porta- |tionand| Ser- | Trade. | Indus- 
ing. ging. cations.| tion. Main- | vices. tries. 
tenance. 
a a | ee 
1921 
Pe diab Soba teres. 87-7 | 103-0 98-6 90-2 94-1 71-1 83-6 92-7 88-8 
= oa eee bee eee 88-3 85-1 99-5 86-4 97-8 76-7 81-9 90-8 89-0 
1 , 
Keely Meee at, Genoa 96-6 | 114-2 | 106-2 87-6 | 190-3 80-9 87-9 92-1 95-8 
1 ‘ 
Average...... pag, tee 92-4 | 116-7 | 105-3 93-7 99-1 80-3 93-8 92-5 93-4 
1925. 
PA VOT ALO. Vili cae. cold 2 93-0 | 105-4 99-8 95-5 96-6 84-9 95-4 95-1 93-6 
1926. 
AED NST) WP ea oe ee ea 90-0 | 129-2 | 100-9 95-6 95-9 63-4 90-1 101-3 90-7 
HNO. Ul pees See eee ee 93-0 145-5 98-4 95-1 93-4 61-0 90-1 97-4 91-8 
Mato nee Sens coco nee 3 94-9 139-0 93-0 94-7 92-3 65-6 93-0 95-8 92-6 
BAT Titcal epee RL Os ip. sland 96-6 79-2 92-5 95-0 93-4 69-8 94-2 95-4 92-5 
LV ere eR aye skals: sry o he 98-8 72-7 93-0 99-5 94-9 82-6 95-7 96-3 95-4 
ine alee test daccwise «ea. 101-6 96-4 95-5 100-4 | 102-1 114-5 100-9 96-7 102-2 
“fay Ae 9 pet ee eae 103-1 80-0 99-8 101-5 102-9 133-0 105-3 97-6 105-0 
WANT i nee, el en 103-6 63-2 99-8 102-7 103-0 137-1 111-8 98-2 105-5 
Serie Ine ee, eee Omen ee 104-8 66-8 101-7 103-2 104-7 133-5 110-4 98-1 106-2 
Oe ee See eee es oo 104-6 82-9 105-0 103-4 107-4 126-9 105-8 101-0 106-5 
Nowe Wa eon e. boas ssid 202 102-7 99-6 105-5 102-2 105-2 111-2 99-1 103-9 104-0 
Dicer leet its cee oakasiee 3.3 101-5 139-2 109-0 102-2 101-5 91-3 97-9 108-9 102-3 
AVOCTAGCL o.oo Bence 99-6 99-5 93-7 99-6 99.7 99-2 99-5 99.2 99-6 
1927. 
‘Fe ea | gear se ae a 94-7 136-1 104-7 99-6 99-1 73-1 96-7 109-9 95-9 
Ra: ale |e ibe eat ee ees eee 98-2 149-1 104-0 99-1 95-4 67-6 95-9 102-2 96-6 
IMEC TRp ree EAR ion s-ciafs sce a 99-8 137-5 101-6 99-8 95-7 72-3 97-3 101-2 97-5 
PAPE UML er i cisierciv ous. cae wie 101-5 85-7 103-0 101-9 96-2 72-5 99-0 102-3 97-4 
"DN el (one PERO CROIEINOES CLERC 103-9 82-8 103-6 103-5 100-8 95-0 101-5 104-4 101-8 
TANCE eae sci ise-s 106-9 86-8 105-5 103-7 104-8 121-3 105-4 104-8 107-2 
AnIK SLOT A Deals Bisa eaerewernen 106-8 69-9 105-6 106-0 107-0 144.2 11 106-0 109-7 
TANT Yin, 1 Ss Sa ae 107-0 68-6 109-4 106-6 105-0 150-2 115-8 107-3 110-5 
POD Pe liek afb etraere sia.s «kd 106-8 78-7 109-9 107-2 105-9 150-4 120-0 108-4 111-0 
“YEN et et te ral eae ar 106-4 96-8 111-5 107-2 106-5 139-8 115-3 109-4 110-3 
Ma vane ah. £24 Tere 104-9 136-3 111-4 106-2 106-5 122-1 107-9 111-9 108-8 
ora ae eee 104-3 182-7 113-1 104-6 107-1 99-5 106-9 T2132 108-1 
AVOTASO: 385, 60h dcpe.es 103-4 109-3 107-0 163-8 12-5 109-0 106-2 107-4 104-6 
1928. 
| eT Oey ES 97-9 163-2 112-6 100-9 99-4 78-6 105-3 120-4 100-7 
Hep Vie Reairits hus: 102-3 109-5 113-2 100-9 98-8 75-6 105-8 110-0 102-0 
LEED Seis See eee ere 104-7 159-6 111-4 101-2 97-3 73-3 105-3 109-7 102-6 
PAWOTA SH Ree en ty elertS cr crstine 3 6 to. 106-6 88-3 109-0 102-3 98-2 78-6 108-4 111-1 102-3 
Bae l fan. SERRA fieside 109-0 78-6 111-5 105-0 100-7 103-7 111-7 111-7 106-8 
Ute he os ceeee aoe 112-6 85-9 112°3 106-9 108-0 136-8 118-4 Wi exci 113-8 
EFTel eS. SN ERA ae ea! 113-1 69-5 113-1 108-7 109-2 154-3 130-8 115-3 117-7 
SRT | a ere ore ee 115-2 68-6 114-8 111-2 110-8 167-7 132-8 116-3 119-3 
Sali lee Oe seep P| jem a) 75-0 115-7 114-8 111-5 158-7 132-5 116-0 119-1 
(oc, te eer 115-7 98-5 117-1 115-1 111-8 147-3 127-7 120-1 118-8 
LSC Ee ee eee ee 115-1 139-3 IPAS? 114-1 113-4 137-4 120-8 121-3 118-9 
Ui + lee, eae epee Mire see 112 9 178-1 121-0 114-7 112-2 113-2 117-2 127-4 116-7 
oC 110-1 114-5 114-4 108-2 105-9 118-8 118-1 116-1 111-6 


DE lee. ad pe ge ee lee Oe | aug a 10-4 [al «108-1 , 8-41 10060 


1The average for the calendar year 1926, including figures up to Dec. 31, 1926, being the b: se used in 
computing these indexes, the average index here given for the 12 months Jan. 1—Dec. 1, 1926, generally 
shows a slight variation from 100. 
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Section 10.—Old Age Pensions. 


The Old Age Pensions Act, 1927.—An Act respecting Old Age Pensions 
(R.8.C., 1927, c. 156), was adopted by the Dominion Parliament in 1927. Under 
The Old Age Pensions Act, the Governor in Council is authorized to make an agree- 
ment with the Government of any province for the payment to such province 
quarterly of one-half the net sum paid out by such province for old age pensions, 
pursuant to a provincial statute providing for the payment of such pensions to 
the persons and under the conditions specified in the Act and the Regulations made 
thereunder. ; 

See. 5 provides that before any such agreement is made with the Province, 
the scheme for the administration of pensions proposed to be adopted by the pro- 
vince shall be approved by the Governor in Council, and that no change in such 
scheme shall be made without the consent of the Governor in Council. 


Sec. 8 is as follows:— 


(1) Provision shall be made for the payment of a pension to every person 
who, at the date of the proposed commencement of the pension :— 
(a) is a British subject, or, being a widow who is not a British subject, was 
such before her marriage; 
(b) has attained the age of seventy years; 
(c) has resided in Canada for the twenty years immediately preceding the 
date aforesaid; 
(d) has resided in the province in which the application for pension is made 
for the five years immediately preceding the said date; 
(e) is not an Indian as defined by the Indian Act; 
(f) is not in receipt of an income of as much as three hundred and sixty-five 
dollars ($365) a year, and 
(g) has not made any voluntary assignment or transfer of property for the 
purpose of qualifying for a pension. 
(2) The receipt of a pension shall not by itself constitute a disqualification 
from voting at any provincial or municipal election. 


Sec. 9 provides that the maximum pension payable shall be $240 yearly, 
subject to reduction by the amount of the income of the pensioner in excess of 
$125 a year. A pensioner may transfer to the pension authority his interest in 
a dwelling house in which he resides, when the value of the dwelling will not be 
computed in calculating the amount of pension payable. The pension authority 
is entitled to recover out of the estate of any deceased pensioner the amount of 
pension payments with interest at 5 p.c., subject to the limitation that no claim 
shall be made for such recovery out of any part of the estate which passes by will 
or intestacy to any other pensioner or to any other person who has contributed, 
since the grant of the pension, or for the last three years during which the pension 
has been paid, to the pensioner’s support. 

Secs. 10, 12, 13 and 14 provide for the distribution of the pension burden among 
the provinces where the pensioner has resided during the 20 years immediately 
preceding the grant of the pension. Sec. 11 provides for a reduction of pension 
where a pensioner has resided for a portion of the 20 years in a province which with 
no agreement is in force. Sec. 15 provides for a suspension of the pension where 
a pensioner has transferred his residence to some place out of Canada. It is pro- 


1These Regulations are printed in eztenso at p. 164 of the Labour Gazette for February, 1929. 
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vided by sec. 18 that no pension shall be subject to alienation or transfer by the 
pensioner nor to seizure in satisfaction of any claim against him. The Governor 
in Council was empowered by sec. 19 to make regulations; pursuant to this section 
regulations were approved on June 25 and Sept. 26, 1927. 


The first province to enter into an agreement with the Dominion Government 
under the Old Age Pensions Act was British Columbia, where the payment of pensions 
began on Sept. 1, 1927. The Province of Saskatchewan put the old age pension 
system into effect on May 1, 1928, and Manitoba adopted the plan on Sept. 1, 
1928. It is expected that the necessary legislation to permit of the payment of 
old age pensions in Ontario and Alberta will be introduced during their 1929 ses- 
sions. An Ordinance passed by the Yukon Territorial Council on June 7, 1927, 
empowered the Gold Commissioner to enter into an agreement with the Dominion 
Government for the purpose of putting into effect in the Territory, or otherwise 
obtaining the benefit of, the Act respecting Old Age Pensions. 


In British Columbia, as at Dec. 31, 1928, there were 3,736 old age pensioners, or 
34-69 p.c. of the residents over 70 years of age. The total amount paid by the 
Province up to that date was $846,212, of which sum one-half was reimbursed 
to the Province by the Dominion Government. 


As at Dec. 31, 1928, there were 1,828 persons in Saskatchewan, or 18-44 p.e. 
of the population over 70 years of age, receiving old age pensions. The total amount 
paid out by the Province was $152,835, one-half of which was borne by the Dominion 
Government. 


As at Dec. 31, 1928, the number of persons receiving old age pensions in Mani- 
toba was 3,448, or 31-19 p.c. of the population over 70 years of age. The total 
amount expended in this way was $244,665, divided equally between the Province 
and the Dominion. 


2).—_Statistical Summary of Old Age Pensions in Canada as at Dec. 31, 1928. 


British Three 
Items. Columbia. Manitoba. Saskatchewan. Provinces. 
Number of pensioners................ 3,726 3,448 1,828 9,002 
Percentage of pensioners to total popu- 
EG BNOV Ts GURU 2 vee Anne 2 eae 64% -53% -21% = 
Percentage of pensioners to population 
over 70 years of age.............. 34-69% 31-19% 18-44% — 
Total amount of pensions paid by prov- 
NBS. tee 5k eee Toe a $ 846,211.69 $ 244,664.84 $ 152,835.24 $ 1,243,711.77 
Average monthly pension............. $18.00 $18.84 $18.10 — 
Fe- Fe- Fe- Fe- 
Males.|} males. | Males.| males. | Males.| males. | Males. | males. 
Conjugal condition— 
ANTICC Mew ka wetee Sis. J ce 820 383 | 1,054 499 590 256 | 2,464 1,188 
Tee RRS ee Re en ae ee ee 594 131 188 8S 107 27 
WOR aS keh ey BS cates 638 955 605 | 1,025 364 475 | 1,067 2,455 
MEV ING: AOAC A So -crcho'. Giate sheds, axe. crash oeers 162 43 _ 7 2 171 4 


2,214 / 1,512 | 1,849 ! 1,599 | 1,068 760 | 5,131 3,871 


Pes eation of British Subjects— 


RIC SRE TC cree oa ie. ces wb 9 3,400 2,598 1,378 7,376 
BPE OG otic Sk cock Soe tssn ve ote 275 784 433 1,492 
MEAP Tieote Sie ees ne See: na es 51 66 17 134 


3,726 3,448 1,828 9,002 


Saskatchewan. 


Three 
Provinces. 


$ 
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20.—Statistical Summary of Old Age Pensions to Canada as at Dec. 31, 1928— 
concluded. 
British 
Items. Columbia. Manitoba. 
Amount of property transferred to 
RensionsAuthoritysete nee ae Nil. Nil. 
Average income of pensioners having 
income (indigents not taken into 
ACCOUL Lh ee eee eine $ 59.89 $ 63.08 
Number of pensioners with previous 
residence in other provinces— 
Alber tana. shite en tener ee 314 27 
BritishiColunvbia eee _ 48 
NVEATITL OD Sate pe, ote ore coe eG Oe tree 207 —_ 
New. Bruuswickines . eee niet 43 8 
INO Via SCOLa ae ee eee 85 16 
Ontaniongedes ae ee ioc ben 313 178 
Prince Edward Island............. 12 _ 
Quebec sath Se BNE see eS 54 19 
Saskatehewallacus- ie aie cee 202 140 
Northwest Territories............ _ 2 
SY irkonmherritonvane rnc ee cece 22 ~— 
1 aa 438 


1 Not compiled. 


21._Country of Birth of Old Age Pensioners, by Provinces, as at Dec. 31, 1928. 


British : 

Country of Birth. Columbia, | Manitoba. 

Cana dacigenin Ro tar oie ee Tee ee ok ee, SIS. 1,652 1,646 
Hite Feo ee Cort eee hee OD EMT aR Ah Mie, Oe ACTS 8 ty ONE 8 1,098 585 
SCO sm disease essere suerte outage ae ok Bes TAN oka etnies 382 234 
Trelan Gate: Sect cs tole et ese eee ee eae 188 105 
United. States...) ee .erixrttasd: & beeesete ee aa 155 44 
Reyes E210 ean A eae SN Oe DEE EE RET sy ould ae aA Se 3 250 
dela) hits ee eae ee Seep ot Me thee so LOA TREE ome he ye! Soe 5 204 
ACIS CELE ees Ooie ae aa ot nego nee eet eae Eee 7 121 
Sweden ).208 cyt Pe, Ae ch Se en Oe eB 46 51 
TRUS STO eee Terre och coer EO oR St re reer ae 3 57 
German yh Se RC ee ee ee ee 40 a 
INOW BN + ais ht egcorinls ei eaatrnt e cise s ee ae tien rt eee 19 20 
PANO}: 3h yee hia s ee eee Oe. SOLE EE eae 8 31 
FOUL ATIES ences Sevres shh Ac eens a eh et ot CES ce Reare eke ie - 12 
Newtoundland= & -- 2% ehh One. te tee 28 1 
Belowumpet 2F.. SR Op Rese Sie epereere a5F. be 12 17 
TET TATA 232 BV onstops ne eas ocean ec sop ect ceria ete eW cedars ico Cn Toae 1 7 
Tea Vee Se oh oe tore ee, ee ee ee 21 3 
Rinlands, ned tid. ney cetpacdend gaa in eee eres, ote ts: 2 12 3 
LOTS chehsn gl ic1 AO SIO enka IG, spt tonapiibibe, | Hye bianca Pare ecb 7 4 
Wales tet Bac etre Fee Pee eee | ae Fer 1 8 
olin ae. oe Ae = ed, en AE le ee ee tee ele 4 4 
Australia’ awe fs, Sets. ee nL ee oe Ane eee, 7 1 
Britishiwestincdieshs. 40) dt. cen ne ae eee a ee 4 3 
JniGiat. heme Pk Pes cd aa. cc ee ee tO eee 4 2 
Ofbericountries) oe bess Oe ee 19 8 
Totals er) Pee be eee «kee ee 3,726 3,448 


Saskat- 
chewan. 


Totals. 
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Section 11.—The Co-operative Movement in Canada. 


A general article on ‘The Co-operative Movement in Canada” appeared at 
pp. 704-720 of the 1925 edition of the Year Book under the three sub-headings of 
“Consumers’ Co-operation’’, ‘Co-operative Credit”, and “Producers” Co-oper- 
ation”.’ Because of the pressure upon space, this article is not reprinted here, but a 
digest of the latest available material on each of these three subdivisions of co- 
operation is included. 


Subsection 1.—Consumers’ Co-operation. 


The co-operative store was first introduced into Canada by miners who had 
had experience of co-operation in Great Britain. The first co-operative store was 
opened at Stellarton, N.S., in 1861, and continued to do business until 1916. Many 
similar ventures were afterwards commenced, but a considerable number failed 
through their neglect to build up an adequate reserve fund. In 1909 the Co-oper- 
ative Union of Canada was formed, with six affiliated societies and 1,595 members; 
since October 1909 it has published a monthly, ‘““The Canadian Co-operator,” from 
which the following statistics showing the growth of consumers’ co-operation in the 
societies affiliated with the Co-operative Union have been taken.” (Table 22). 


22.—Statistics of eld Societies affiliated with the Co-operative Union of 
Canada, 1909-1927. 


Nore.—No data for the year 1916. 


Ne Purchase 


Share and 
Avie Reserve Stock Other t ae 
Years. | Societies.| Members. ee Wands! an Trade t Assets. Sales. Probie: ee 
No. No. $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1909.... 6 1,595 38,460 11,090 53,820 40,882} 347,064 ~ 22,828 
I9SLOZ<- 9 2,605 97,965 19 ,994 123 ,946 85,572 569,311 36,596 28 , 235 
AO tis. 12 3,788 143 ,781 25,070} 168,895} 102,903} 789,292 44,535 47,338 
IGE. 17 5,000} 178,126 31,806 191,122} 172,658] 1,194,065 88 , 782 67,256 
191Se 52; 17 5,822 166,051 42,498 205 ,300 183,220) 1,424,985 78,399 63,442 
1914.... 14 5,810 166,307 36,219 181,867 129,022} 1,133,081 73,490 63,881 
POtoSss; 8 ayes) 143,319 21,118 94,672 109,911 657,006 53,270 47,995 
T9h7 =... 13 4,673 248 , 253 27,941 205,899 145,732) 1,264,247 91,079 82,287 
1918.... 12 4,746} 301,368 88,207) _ 202,921 169,545) 1,488,541 123 ,363 115,969 
UOEO. 15 6,306 360,834 47 ,463 370,676 205 ,222) 2,132,726 156,870 138,216 
L920 52 20 7,427 394,471 40,419 368 ,090 206,625] 1,465,253 165,904 157,424 
19242 14 5,919 374,996 39,001 280,968 243 ,3897| 1,990,765 154,713 144,512 
122 12 6,552 450,996 94,781 251,855 286,223) 2,166,196 Aig ooe 138,762 
W920: rf 4,646 381,656 97,591| 232,294 286 ,847| 2,249,380 172,972 140,991 
1924. 14 7,047} 516,909 94,856] 271,713] 445,071) 2,675,852} 212,493 183 , 986 
NOZh ees 16 7,308 512,808 151,791 351,732 484,042) 2,792,872 158,140 118,945 
1926)..<% 20 7,804] 616,431} 208,449} 426,937] 660,930] 3,358,162} 230,535) 165,062 
1937... 24 8,914] 673,827} 228,504) 554,101) 778,508] 4,481,574| 283,777) 227,733 


The progress shown by the returns from the societies affiliated with the Co- 
operative Union does not represent the whole growth of the consumers’ co-oper- 
ative movement in Canada. Although the societies affiliated with the Co-operative 
Union are among the oldest and best established, there is a larger number of con- 
sumers’ co-operative societies outside the Union than within it, the great majority 
of these being in the western provinces. In 1926, the Manitoba Co-operative 
League was organized to link up the co-operative societies in the province, and a 
similar organization was formed in Alberta in 1923. In Saskatchewan an annual 
conference of representatives of co-operative societies has been held since 1923. 

1 The article referred to above was prepared for the Year Book by Miss Margaret Mackintosh, of the 


Department of Labour, Ottawa. * For details regarding the Co-operative Union of Canada and its 
activities, see the 1925 Year Book, pp. 708-9. 
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Subsection 2.—Co-operative Credit in Quebec. 


A form of co-operation which has achieved great success is that which pro- 
vides short-term credit for small farmers and industrial workers in the province of 
Quebec. In 1900, what are known as ‘‘Les Caisses Populaires”, or People’s Banks, 
were begun with the establishment by the late Alphonse Desjardins of La Caisse 
Populaire at Lévis. M. Desjardins adopted the principles of lending money only 
for approved purposes to carefully selected members in a restricted area, of limited 
liability, of withdrawable shares of small amount payable by instalments and of 
distribution of profits. These banks are for the most part established in agricul- 
tural districts. Loans are made to purchase agricultural implements at cash prices, 
to increase farm live stock, to improve farm buildings, to tide over a period of 
depression, to get out of a merchant’s debt and for various other similar purposes. 
The loans, though comprised within the term ‘‘short credit’’, are for longer periods 
than are usual in ordinary commercial transactions, because agricultural operations 
necessarily extend over longer periods than those of trade. They may be for 12, 15, 
or even 24 months, because they must give time for the farmer to realize on his 
products. 

At present these banks are organized under the Quebec Syndicates Act, 1906. 
The value of the shares is generally $5, which may be paid in instalments. The 
liability of the shareholders is limited to the value of their shares, which generally 
does not exceed $2,000 per shareholder. Shareholders and borrowers must reside 
within the area of the bank’s field of operations, except that under the by-laws 
shareholders who remove from the locality may continue their holdings in the 
bank, but without participation in the management by holding office. Larger 
loans are made upon mortgage and the smaller ones upon notes, but a portion of 
the loan capital and interest must be repaid at fixed periods in such a way as to 
extinguish the debt within a determinate time. Each bank is administered by a 
board of from five to nine members. A credit committee of at least three members 
passes on the loans requested by shareholders, and a board of supervision of three 
members checks loans and value of securities and audits the accounts. The mem- 
bers of these boards give their services gratuitously. 

The following table (Table 23) exhibits the progress of the banks during the 
thirteen years 1915 to 1927. The table is compiled from statistics included in succes- 
sive volumes of the Quebec Year Book. 


23.—Progress of Co-operative People’s Banks in Quebec, 1915-1927. 


Banks Loans Value of Profits 
Years. Reporting. | Members. | Depositors.| Borrowers. | Granted. Loans Realized. 
Granted. 
No. No. ‘No. No. No. $ $ 
Eee eee 91 23,614 13,695 6,728 8,983 1,483,160 89,893 
SG es eaten tates 94 25,028 15,613 6,696 11,201 1,641,258 100,945 
NM: Sateen aoe c 93 25,669 18,977 7,458 12,741 2,306,172 148,591 
OSes bree Pibee 98 27,593 20,672 8,056 14,293] 2,623,096 180,039 
TRO RON Fe pean cte kd 100 29,795 23,451 9,148 14,385 3,667,004 238 ,375 
LOZO ee eccicrcdts-o%e 1138 Se hoe 26,238 9,213 15,390 4 341,544 oy EP} 
LOZ ae eas ees 100 31,029 30,570 9,219 14,983 1,248 ,725 352,940 
EPA SBS oe, 56 a 108 33,166 30,583 “8,999 13,367| 2,891,092 334,396 
ODS 7 macnn cok 111 32,173 PVT ETA 8,373 12,273 3,429,444 354,804 
of OD Arner ate cea 119 31,250 30,874 8,414 11,017 3,100,502 398 ,976 
LUG Pim Sal es Aah 122 83,279 30,021 9,384 13 , 682 3,999,790 449 531 
L926. cern ere 154 36,298 37,343 10,418 15,8438 4,495,956 468 ,034 
LOZ Rye eee 159 41,365 40,753 11,754 16,832 4,778,761 537,294 
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From the table it will be seen that good progress has been made during the 
thirteen-year period. The number of banks reporting increased from 91 in 1915 to 
159 in 1927, the membership from 23,614 to 41,365, the number of depositors from 
13,696 to 40,753, borrowers from 6,728 to 11,754, the number of loans granted from 
8,983 to 16,832, their amount from $1,483,160 to $4,778,761, and the profits realized 
from $89,893 to $537,294. \ 


Subsection 3.—Producers’ Co-operation! 


The chief co-operative organizations of producers in Canada, as is clearly shown 
in the article on co-operation published in the 1925 issue of the Year Book, are 
engaged in agricultural operations, including the grain growers of the prairies, the 
dairy farmers of Ontario and Quebec, and the fruit and vegetable growers of Nova 
Scotia, Ontario and British Columbia. The largest co-operative organizations in 
Canada are found among the grain growers of the Prairie Provinces. 


The Wheat Pools.—Particulars regarding the formation of the wheat pools 
of the Prairie Provinces will be found at pp. 712-714 of the 1925 Year Book. The 
recent increase in their membership and business transacted is shown in the following 
table. 


24._Pool Membership, Acreage and Bushels handled by the Wheat Pools of the 
Prairie Provinces, 1925-1928. 


Pool Pool Pool 
Provinces. Member- Acreage. Handling. 
ship. 
No. acres. bush. 
1925-26 Crop Year— 
PECL AS MZee wierd contest kt. tee ariel: Mc his udifetae tag UF « Ride, ativan: 35,997 3,457 ,673 45,159,505 
LSM AMOR Ses ey tes AOR. Meter Mo. Few et ee Le or dine heen 14,372 1,058,182 12,487 ,859 
REUSE OLO WEIN eae MARAE T eat se eeeR A. -. SARP ace ee See EES 72,016 9,534,299 129,609,522 
i MOU las, Se as eR I LMA os Gah ee 122,385 14,080,154 187 , 247 ,886 
1926-27 Crop Year— 
EOE UOTE et Age Renee be AS ah ak aed at eee hee cae th 38,460 3,650,703 44 , 287 ,382 
LUEU TTS OLOYE yo ai ne i a CO Nk 8S a en Lt 17 , 234 1,215,047 16,203,625 
Diskechowalicer ane atc otis eee neh pad wee 2a 80,418 10,664,948 119,459,472 
Pocalbencin peer tee Wain Tach e tases nn torent: 136,112 15,530,698 179,955,479 
1927-28 Crop Year— 
PUES Orh mee tinih Mire aiet ron Sari e Che a Bh ae rs bene ac 43, 863 4,072,555 71,117,000 
LCE TIVTUETO) OLE ra tars a ae ga ees Se re eee a eee 19,582 1,346,414 11,191,000 
KUO LOGIE eet r tact amine ey Mette Es ee Lae atone ee S5 R125 11,216, 126 127,559,000 
Te rE I EA IRS 149,570 | 16,635,145 | 209,870,000 


Section 12.—Labour Legislation in Canada. 


-The Dominion Department of Labour has issued since 1915 an annual report 


on Labour Legislation in Canada. 


consolidations of legislation in force in those years. 
give the text of the labour legislation enacted during the respective years. 


consolidation is to be published in 1929. 


The reports for the years 1915 and 1920 were 


The reports for other years 


1 See also pp. 712-720 of the 1925 Year Book and pp. 711-713 of the 1926 Year Book. 
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Some of the labour laws contained in these reports are enactments of the Domin- 
ion Parliament; others are provincial. This grows out of the division of legislative 
control between the Dominion and the provincial authorities. Under the British 
North America Act, the Dominion Parliament was given power to enact laws regard- 
ing the regulation of trade and commerce, census and statistics, navigation and 
shipping, naturalization and aliens and, generally, for the peace, order and good 
government of Canada in relation to all matters not coming within the classes of 
subjects assigned exclusively to the Legislatures of the provinces. In addition, 
the Dominion Parliament has jurisdiction over criminal law. 'To the provinces was 
given authority to legislate on matters affecting property and civil rights, municipal 
institutions, local works and undertakings other than such as are of an interprovincial 
nature and, generally, all matters of a merely local and private nature. Accord- 
ingly, laws governing factories, mines, shops and employment conditions generally, 
are of provincial origin, but laws definitely restricted to employment in undertakings 
carried on in connection with transportation and communication services and 
Dominion public works are enacted by the Dominion Parliament, as well as laws 
regarding immigration and the punishment of crime. 

In certain classes of legislation which are within provincial jurisdiction, the 
Dominion Parliament has co-operated with the provinces in order to render a more 
effective service throughout the Dominion. Such legislation is found in the Tech- 
nical Education Act, Employment Offices Co-ordination Act and Old Age Pensions 
Act. Co-operation by the provinces with the Dominion for the prevention and 
settlement of industrial disputes through the machinery of the Dominion Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act is achieved by provincial legislation declaring such 
disputes to be subject to the provisions of the Dominion Statute. 


Subsection 1.—Dominion Labour Legislation. 


The welfare of persons employed in the construction of Dominion publie works 
has been taken care of by Dominion legislation. The payment of “fair” wages, 
that is, wages in accordance with the rates prevailing in the district, is assured to 
these workers and to all employed in the carrying out of Government contracts by a 
resolution of the House of Commons to this effect and by Orders in Council as well. 


The Canada Shipping Act fixes a minimum age for the employment of boys at 
sea, safeguards the hiring of seamen, provides for their health and safety and ensures 
the payment of wages. 


The Ratlways Act contains provisions for the safety of persons employed on 
railways within the legislative jurisdiction of the Dominion, requires the payment of 
wages at least semi-monthly and prescribes penalties for the failure of employees to 
perform their duties. 


The Railways Act requires the payment of ‘fair’? wages to all employed in any 
railway construction aided by Parliament. 

Sunday labour, except in works of necessity and mercy, is prohibited by the 
Dominion Lord’s Day Act. 

Persons employed in handling explosives are protected by Dominion legislation. 
The importation and manufacture of white phosphorus matches is forbidden. 
Such special classes as the employees on Dominion government railways and vessels 
are, of course, taken care of by Dominion laws. 

The Trade Unions Act of 1872 exempted these organizations from liability to 
criminal prosecution on the ground of conspiracy in restraint of trade, and conferred 
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on a union registered under the Act limited power to buy and sell property and act 
through its agents. 

An amendment of the same year to the criminal law was designed to curb 
violence or intimidation on the part of labour organizations by declaring certain 
acts to be offences. 

Subsequent legislation dealing with combinations affecting trade to the detri- 
ment of the public has specifically exempted labour organizations from its operation. 

An amendment to the Trade Mark and Design Act in 1927 gives to trade union 
labels the same protection as is accorded to trade marks. This union label is placed 
on goods under agreement between employers andemployed, to distinguish products 
‘made under working conditions satisfactory to the employees. 

Provincial statutes dealing with industrial disputes were passed in Ontario, 
Quebec, Nova Scotia and British Columbia, but were of little practical service. 
In 1900 the Dominion Conciliation Act provided for a Department of Labour to 
collect and publish labour information and for special officers to act as conciliators 
or mediators in industrial disputes. This statute, consolidated with the Railway 
Labour Disputes Act of 1903 as the Conciliation and Labour Act, is referred to else- 
where. Designed to supplement this law in disputes involving the operation of 
mines and public utilities, the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act of 1907 pro- 
vided for the compulsory investigation of disputes between employers and employed 
engaged in the operation of mines or public utilities. The Act provided further that 
its machinery might be utilized in disputes in other industries with the consent 
of both parties. The application of this Act to the employees of a provincial under- 
taking led to the question of its validity as a Dominion enactment coming before 
the Courts, and in 1925 the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council declared the 
Act to be one primarily affecting property and civil rights and as such within the 
provincial legislative field. Accordingly, the Act was amended to confine its direct 
application to those industries of the classes specified in the Act which are subject 
to Dominion regulation, but to provide also that disputes in connection with mines 
and public utilities within the exclusive jurisdiction of any province might be brought 
within the Dominion Act by legislative enactment to that effect on the part of the 
particular province. The Legislatures of British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan, 
Manitoba, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia have passed such laws. 

The Employment Offices Co-ordination Act, 1919, provided for the linking up of 
provincial employment offices, the establishment of interprovincial clearing houses 
to facilitate the transfer of labour according to local needs and the compilation and 
publication of information. | 


The Technical Education Act, 1919, provided for a sum of $10,000,000 to be 
divided among the provinces over a period of ten years in proportion to population 
but so as not to exceed the amount spent by any province on technical education. 
This action was taken by the Dominion to assist the different provinces in bearing 
the cost of developing a system of technical education. 


The Old Age Pensions Act, 1927, is another Dominion statute which depends 
for its execution on legislative action by the provinces. British Columbia, Alberta, 
‘Manitoba and Saskatchewan have already passed laws taking advantage of the 
provisions of this Act, and the Old Age Pensions system is accordingly in effect in 
these provinces. 

Information concerning the operation of the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, Employment Offices Co-ordination Act and Old Age Pensions Act is given in 
another section of this chapter. 
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Subsection 2.—Provincial Labour Legislation. 


The earliest provincial labour laws were concerned with the relation of master 
and servant and with apprenticeship. All the provinces have statutes governing, 
in general, the wage contract and all had laws providing for apprenticeship. In 
Manitoba and Ontario the latter Acts have been repealed as obsolete. The Ontario 
Apprenticeship Act, 1928, is more in line with modern industrial conditions and is 
based on the co-operation of employers for the training of boys of 16 years or over 
under provincial regulation and with provincial inspection. The plan applies in 
the first instance to the building trades, but other trades may avail themselves of it 
if at least 25 employers petition to that effect. 

Trade Unions and Disputes.—A British Columbia Act declares a trade union 
not to be liable for any wrongful act in connection with a strike or lockout unless the 
union through its officers authorized or concurred in such act. Persuasion without 
intimidation or the publication or communication of information concerning a 
dispute may not be enjoined or made a cause for damages. The Quebec Profes- 
sional Syndicates Act, 1924, enables the incorporations of trade unions of 20 or more 
persons of whom two-thirds are British subjects, with the right to hold property, 
establish benefit funds, buy and sell household supplies and tools and enter into 
agreements with similar organizations and with employers. 

In addition to early legislation concerning industrial disputes in Nova Scotia, 
Ontario and British Columbia, which was ineffective, there are laws in Quebec and 
Ontario under which disputes may be settled. The Quebec Trades Disputes Act 
provides mediatory services and machinery for conciliation, and the Ontario Railway 
and Municipal Board Act enables mediation or arbitration or the taking over by 
the Board of railways or public utilities under its jurisdiction in the event of any 
interruption to services due to industrial disputes. The Quebec Municipal Strike 
and Lockout Act of 1921 provides for compulsory arbitration of disputes involving 
25 or more persons employed in municipal police, fire, water and garbage services, 
with prohibition of strike or lockout pending arbitration. 


Mining laws provide for inspection for the protection of the labour employed. 
Prince Edward Island with an almost entirely agricultural population has no factory 
or mining legislation and the New Brunswick Mines Act does not regulate labour 
conditions. Coal Mines Regulation Acts in Nova Scotia, Alberta and British 
Columbia fix the minimum age for employment for work below ground at 16 in the 
case of the two first-named provinces and at 15 in British Columbia. In the two 
western provinces, employees above ground must be over 14, but in Nova Scotia 
they must be over 16. These three provinces provide for an 8-hour day for all 
workers below ground, and in British Columbia those employed above ground have 
also an 8-hour day. Employees below ground in metal mines must be over 14 years 
of age in British Columbia and 16 years of age in Alberta and Nova Scotia. No 
minimum age is fixed for workers above ground in metal mines in British Columbia. 
In Alberta they must be 14 and in Nova Scotia 16. The minimum ages for employ- 
ment under ground in mines in other provinces are 15 in Quebec, 18 in Ontario, 14 
in Saskatchewan and 12 in Yukon Territory. In Ontario, workers above ground 
must be 16, in Saskatchewan 14 and in Yukon 12. Quebec fixes no minimum age 
for such employment. Alberta requires a certain educational standard for boys 
under 16. In Ontario, miners below ground in those parts of the province without 
county organization have an 8-hour day. In Quebec and British Columbia the 
law limits the working hours of boys under 18 and 17 respectively. In 1927, Mani- 
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toba empowered the Lieutenant-Governor in Council to regulate the age, sex and 
hours of labour of miners. The laws of all these provinces provide for the health 
and safety of mine employees. 


Factory legislation in Canada dates from the enactment in 1884 of the Ontario 
Act. A minimum age for employment in industrial establishments is fixed by all 
the provincial statutes except that of New Brunswick, and hours of labour for women 
and young persons are limited, the eastern provinces in general permitting longer 
hours than the western. Exemption from the normal hours may be permitted by 
the inspector, but in all the provinces except Alberta the period of exemption is 
limited to 36 days. Fourteen is the minimum age for boys and girls in industrial 
employment in Nova Scotia, Quebec and Ontario and for boys in Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan, 15 being the minimum age in Alberta and British Columbia and for 
girls in Manitoba and Saskatchewan. Nova Scotia and British Columbia give 
special exemption to the fish and fruit industries and in New Brunswick the Factory 
Act does not apply to fish and fruit canneries. A 10-hour day and 60-hour week is 
permitted for women in New Brunswick, Ontario and Quebec (a 55-hour week in 
cotton and woollen mills in Quebec). This limitation also applies to boys under 16 
in Ontario and boys under 18 in Quebec. In Manitoba there is a statutory 9-hour 
day and 54-hour week for young persons and women, and in Alberta for all factory 
employees except certain classes in towns of less than 5,000. The Saskatchewan 
law restricts factory hours of young persons to 48 a week and the British Columbia 
law to 8 hours a day and 48 a week. In Nova Scotia there is now no restriction 
imposed on working hours, except that a permit must be obtained when longer 
hours are worked than are customary in the industry. All the factory laws prescribe 
measures for the safety and health of the employees, giving particular attention to 
women and young persons. Provision is made for regular inspection and notices 
regarding the provisions of the law are required to be posted. 


Shops.—In Ontario and Alberta a minimum age of 14 and 15 respectively is 
fixed for employment in shops. Nova Scotia, Manitoba and British Columbia 
regulate the working hours of young persons in shops, but in these provinces, as in 
the others, these limits are further restricted by municipal by-laws under the Early 
Closing Acts. In Quebec no child under 16 unable to read and write fluently, unless 
attending night school, can be employed in any trade or business. 


School attendance laws affect also the employment of children, school attendance 
being compulsory throughout all the provinces except Quebec and New Brunswick. 
In the latter province, attendance is compulsory in Fredericton, Saint John, Newcastle, 
Chatham and Marysville, but in the rest of the province the matter is left to muni- 
cipal councils, or, in rural parts, to the school district. The school-leaving age in 
British Columbia, Alberta, and Saskatchewan is 15, 14 in Manitoba and in the rural 
districts of Nova Scotia and in the above-named towns of New Brunswick. In 
Ontario the minimum age is 16, except for children in the country districts who are 
working at home, or for children in urban centres, who may be given special permits 
if over 14 years of age. In cities and towns of Nova Scotia and in those towns of 
New Brunswick where attendance is compulsory by by-law, the school-leaving age 
is 16. In districts in Manitoba having an attendance officer, the school-leaving 
age is 15, or 16 if the child is not regularly employed. 


Children’s Protection Acts or Child Welfare Acts contain clauses regarding 
children in street trades or places of amusement. Legislation of this kind is found 
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also in municipal laws. In Ontario, the law stipulates that no boy under 12 or girl 
under 16 shall engage in street trades at any time and no boy under 16 between 10 
p-m.and6a.m. In the three Prairie Provinces provision is made for the taking into 
custody of children of specified ages working in the street, and in these three pro- 
vinces and in Ontario a penalty is prescribed for any person who causes the employ- 
ment of a child of specified age in any circus or place of public amusement without 
special permit, or employment in any public place at night. In British Columbia 
by-laws may regulate employment in bowling-alleys and such places, and in Quebec 
by-laws may govern employment of children in streets or public places, but in the 
latter province no children under 16 unable to read and write fluently may act as 
messengers or newsboys, unless attending night school, and not after 8 p.m. In 
Nova Scotia street trades are forbidden to children in school hours and in New 
Brunswick commissioners of juvenile courts may regulate such employment, but up 
to the present no juvenile courts have been established in this province. The Mani-- 
toba Child Welfare Act prohibits the habitual employment of a child under 18 
between 9 p.m. and 6 a.m. and prescribes a penalty for causing one under 18 to be 
employed ‘‘for hire’ between 9 p.m. and 8 a.m. The Child Welfare Act of Alberta 
contains a somewhat similar provision but has not yet been proclaimed in force. 
The same laws stipulate that no child under 16 shall be employed in any harmful 
occupation. 


Minimum wage laws have been enacted by all the provinces but New Bruns- 
wick and Prince Edward Island... No action has been taken under the Nova Scotia 
statute. These laws provide for the fixing by administrative boards of minimum 
rates of wages for female employees in the classes of occupations within the scope of 
the respective statutes. In Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and Nova Scotia, 
the law applies only to workers in cities or towns and within this limitation to 
employees in factories, shops, hotels and restaurants in the two first-named provinces. 
In Alberta the law includes all trades or occupations except domestic service. The 
British Columbia Act applies to all female employees in the province and the Ontario 
to all but farm labourers and domestic servants. The Quebec statute is limited to 
industrial establishments. ‘The minimum wage laws of all but Quebec and Ontario 
enable maximum hours of labour to be established. In the latter the board may 
specify the hours for which the rates are payable. The provisions of the Orders 
issued by the boards are set out elsewhere in this chapter. 


The Male Minimum Wage Act of British Columbia provides for the establish- 
ment of minimum rates of wages for all male employees except farm labourers, 
domestic servants and those in the fruit and vegetable industry. An Order covering 
the lumbering industry issued under this Act was declared invalid by the Supreme 
Court of Canada in October, 1928, owing to the application of the Order to all 
employed in the industry rather than to the various occupations concerned. 


The employment of women in places of business owned or conducted by Ori- 
entals has been affected by legislation of British Columbia, Saskatchewan and 
Ontario. In Manitoba, a statute prohibiting such employment has not been pro- 
claimed in effect. A similar enactment in Ontario recuires the issue of a proclama- 
tion before it becomes effective. In Saskatchewan and British Columbia munici- 
pal authorities are empowered to prevent such employment. 


Fair Wages.—All the provinces but Prince Edward Island require the payment 
of not less than the current rate of wages to certain classes of employees. Persons 
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employed in the construction of public works are so protected by statute in Manitoba 
and New Brunswick and by resolution of the Legislature or departmental regulations 
in the other provinces. In Alberta and Ontario the law stipulates that persons 
engaged in the construction of railways which are paid provincial subsidies are to be 
paid ‘fair’ wages. The same provision is made in connection with the building of 
highways in Alberta, municipal works and ship-building in British Columbia if the 
latter is receiving aid from the Government, and with mining in Crown mines in 
Nova Scotia. 


Hours.—Except provisions in legislation dealing with factories, mines, shops 
and railways, there are few statutes dealing with hours of labour. The Hours of 
Work Act in British Columbia assures an 8-hour day and 48-hour week to all 
employees in industrial undertakings in that province with certain exceptions. 
Agriculture and horticulture are not within the scope of this statute. Manitoba 
provides for a weekly rest-day in cities for employees in factories, laundries, theatres, 
hotels and restaurants, street railways and municipal works, including policemen 
and firemen, with certain exceptions. Special classes, such as employees in hotels 
and restaurants, are given a statutory weekly holiday in Quebec and in Ontario 
cities of over 10,000. Firemen in Ontario, British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan 
and Nova Scotia have 24 hours off duty at change of platoon. In Alberta this law 
applies only to cities and-towns having a population of 10,000 or more and in Nova 
Scotia to cities of 30,000 or more. In Saskatchewan the platoon system does not 
apply to municipalities which rejected it by vote of the electors during the year 
1927. In Ontario, British Columbia and Alberta, provision is made for a weekly 
rest-day for firemen, but the British Columbia law containing this provision applies 
only to certain municipalities and the Alberta law does not apply to any municipality 
except by vote of the electors. 


Workmen’s Compensation.—All provinces have enacted laws providing com- 
pensation to workmen for accidents or diseases occurring in the course of their 
employment. In Prince Edward Island the Act applies only to railway employees, 
but in the other provinces practically all industries are covered except agriculture 
and domestic service. Agricultural labourers are within the British Columbia 
Act. Dominion Government employees are within the scope of the workmen’s 
compensation law of the province in which they are employed if their occupations 
are such as are covered by the provincial Act. In Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, » 
Ontario, Manitoba, Alberta, British Columbia and Saskatchewan a workmen’s 
compensation board administers an accident fund made up by assessments on 
employers according to the hazard of the industry, the employers in each class of 
industry being collectively liable for accidents in that class. In certain large indust- 
ries in these provinces employers are made individually liable for compensation. 
Provincial and municipal corporations and public utilities are in this class. 


In Quebec, under an Act of 1928, employers, except the Crown, municipal and 
school authorities and Dominion railway corporations, are required to insure in an 
‘approved insurance company which must pay the compensation awarded by the 
commission established in accordance with the Act. The Saskatchewan statute 
of 1928, like the Alberta Act, permits the men in the running trades of the railways 
to remain under the former compensation system if they so desire. 
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The following table sets out rates of compensation; these are in addition to 


medical services :— 


Items. N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. Bice 

Death— 
unenallias sieeve $75 $100 $125 $125 $150 $125 $125 $100 
Widow or invalid $30 $30 30 p.c. $40 plus $30 $40 $35 $35 

widower _ per wages |lump sum plus 
month. of $100 lump sum 
of $100 

Each child! un-| $7.50 $7.50 10 p.c. $10 up | $12+$10 $10 $12+-$10 $7.50 
der 16 per up to wages to $40 +$9-+$8 +$9-+-$8 max. 
month. 18 yrs. up to and $8 for each $30. 

ifagirl. | 30p.c. for each additional 
additional child 
child up to 
up to 18 yrs. 
18 yrs for 
for education. 
education. 

Orphan child un- $15 $15 20 p.c. $15 $15 $15 $15 $15 
der 16 per max. $60 wages max. $60. 
month. max, 

60 p.c. 

Disability2—Per 55 p.c. 55 p.c. 66% p.c. | 662 p.c. | 662 p.c. | 662 p.c. | 662 p.c. | 623 p.e. 
cent of earnings} min, f5 | min. $6 | max. $20 min. min. $15 min. min. of |min. of $5 
for duration. per wk. | perwk. | per wk. $12.50 week or $12.50 $10 per | per wk. 

or 100 p.c.jor 100 p.c.| min. $6 | per wk. | 100p.c. | per wk. week. 
earnings. | earnings. | per wk. earnings. 

Maximum earnings} $1,200 $1,500 $1,560 $2,000 $2,000 $2 ,000 $2,000 $2,000 

max. max. max. 
comp. comp. comp. 
$2,500 $6,000 $1,250 


1Invalid child entitled to compensation for longer period. 

2Where disability is partial, same rate is fixed except in Quebec but is calculated on difference betwean 
earnings prior to and subsequent to accident. In Quebec rate for partial disability is 663 p.c. for period of 
time fixed, basis being 4 weeks for each 1 p.c. of incapacity. In New Brunswick, Board may fix amount 
for permanent partial disability. 

Miscellaneous.—Provincial Railway Acts safeguard employees on railways 
within the provinces. Other statutes ensure the payment of wages through pro- 
viding for mechanics’ and woodmen’s liens. The Public Health Acts require inspec- 
tion of factories and other establishments where persons are employed. Steam 
boilers are inspected in all provinces and stationary engineers required to have 
certain qualifications. There are laws providing for the licensing of moving-picture 
operators, chauffeurs, and other classes of workers. The Elections Acts contain 


provisions safeguarding employees who are voters. 


Section 13.—Legislation Respecting Combinations in 
Restraint of Trade. 


In the 1927-28 edition of the Canada Year Book at pp. 765-770 a general article 
on Canadian legislation concerning trade combinations and monopolies against the 
public interest will be found under the heading ‘‘Legislation Respecting Combinations 
in Restraint of Trade’’. In addition to an outline of the Combines Investigation 
Act, 1923, and a review of the principal cases dealt with under this Act, the article 
includes a brief statement of the provisions against combines as contained in the 
Criminal Code}, the Customs Tariff?, the Excise Act?, and the Patent Act*. A 
further section of the article summarizes former Canadian legislation for the investi- 
gation of combines, including the Combines Investigation Act of 1910 and the Com- 
bines and Fair Prices Act of 1919. 


1R.S., 1927, c. 146, ss. 495-498. 2R.8., 1927, c. 44,5.15. *R.S., 1927, c. 60,5.27. *R.S., 1927, ¢. 150, 8.40. 
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The Combines Investigation Act in 1927 and 1928.—Certain changes of 
arrangement and expression were made in the Combines Investigation Act by the 
Statute Revision Commission in 1927. The Act, formerly c. 29 of the 1923 Statutes, 
is now c. 26 of the Revised Statutes, 1927, and is now referred to as ““The Combines 
Investigation Act’’; formerly its short title was “The Combines Investigation Act, 
1923”. The wording of the definition of a “combine” has been transposed, and 
now appears, in sec. 2 of the statute as follows: 


“In this Act, unless the context otherwise requires, 


(1) combines which have operated or are likely to operate to the detriment or against the interes 
of the public, whether consumers, producers or others, and which 
, (a) are mergers, trusts or monopolies, so called; or 
(b) result from the purchase, lease, or other acquisition by any person of any control over or 
interest in the whole or part of the business of any other person; or 
(c) result from any actual or tacit contract, agreement, arrangement, or combination which 
has or is designed to have the effect of 
(i) ene facilities for transporting, producing, manufacturing, supplying, storing or 
ealing, or 
(ii) preventing, limiting or lessening manufacture or production, or 
(iii) fixing a common price or aresale price, or a common rental, or a common cost of storage 
or transportation, or . 
(iv) enhancing the price, rental or cost of articles, rental, storage or transportation, or 
(v) preventing or lessening competition in, or substantially controlling within any particular 
area or district or generally, production, manufacture, purchase, barter, sale, storage, 
transportation, insurance or supply, or 
(vi) otherwise restraining or injuring trade or commerce, 


are described by the word ‘combine’.’”’ 


An investigation by a commissioner into the Proprietary Articles Trade Associa- 
tion, an alleged combine of wholesale and retail druggists and manufacturers, was 
completed in 1927. This association was organized in March, 1926, for the purpose 
of fixing and maintaining minimum resale prices of proprietary medicines and toilet 
articles in Canada. The investigation in 1927 followed an investigation of the same 
association by the Registrar in 1926, the second investigation being granted by 
the Minister of Labour on the request of the association for a formal hearing and 
amore extensive inquiry. The commission found the association to be a combine 
which had operated and was likely to operate to the detriment of and against the 
interest of the public, his finding confirming in this respect the decision of the 
Registrar. ‘The commissioner’s investigation disclosed, among other points, that, 
as a result of the association’s operations, prices of proprietary medicines and toilet 
articles had been advanced and were likely to be further advanced, that opportunities 
for retail price reductions had been lessened, that manufacturers had been coerced 
into membership in the association, and that the enforcement, by means of a stop- 
list, of uniform margins of gross profit to distributors, had prevented consumers 
from continuing to secure lower prices from low-cost distributors. 


The report of the commissioner on the Proprietary Articles Trade Association 
was made public on Oct. 26, 1927. Immediately after its publication the association 
withdrew its stop-list and ceased operations. Another organization, the Fair 
Trade League, established along similar lines, for the protection of prices, chiefly 
in the grocery trade, also discontinued operations. In certain other trades the 
effect of the decision in the Proprietary Articles Trade Association case was to 
discourage the formation of price-maintenance combinations which were under 
consideration. 


Other complaints and inquiries during 1927 and 1928 related to primary, 
manufacturing, and distributive industries and trades. A number of these, as in 
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previous years, related to difficulties resulting from rapidly changing methods of 
distribution and new methods of competition, with their resulting disturbances of 
established business relationships and practices. The points involved in these 
cases included matters of resale price maintenance, uniform price-fixing agreements 
by groups of manufacturers and distributors, the withholding of supplies from certain 
dealers, and other practices alleged to be in restraint of trade and against the interest 
of the public. 


PART II.—WAGES AND COST OF LIVING. 


Section 1.—Wage Rates'. 


Statistics of rates of wages and hours of labour have been collected for recent 
years by the Dominion Department of Labour, and are published in a series of 
bulletins supplementary to the Labour Gazette. Report No. 1 of this series was 
issued in March, 1921. The records upon which the statistics are based begin in 
most cases with the year 1901. Index numbers have been calculated to show the 
general movement of wage rates; 21 classes of labour are covered in this series back 
to 1901, 4 classes of coal miners back to 1900, and common factory labour, miscel- 
laneous factory trades and lumbering back to 1911. The index numbers are based 
upon wage rates in 1913 as 100. 


The accompanying table of index numbers (Table 1) shows the relative changes - 
from year to year. A downward movement appeared in most of the groups in 1921 
and 1922, after the peak had been reached in 1920. The index numbers for 1923 
and 1924 showed on the whole a slightly upward trend, but while there were slight 
increases during 1925 in some groups, a substantial decline in coal miners’ wages 
reduced the average. In 1926 slight increases took place in the wages paid by the 
building, metal and printing trades, electric railways and steam railways. In 1927 
general increases took place in all the six groups included in the average, as well as 
in the other three groups; wage increases in the building trades and on the steam 
railways were the outstanding features of the year. In 1928, except steam railways 
which was stationary, and common factory labour which declined fractionally, all 
groups showed an upward movement, a substantial increase appearing in building 
trades. 


The rates of wages and hours of labour of employees on steam railways in 
Canada in recent years are given in Table 2, and comparable figures for earlier years 
will be found at p. 715 of the 1926 Year Book. Wages of employees in coal mines in 
Nova Scotia, Alberta and British Columbia are given in Table 3. Sample wages 
and hours of labour for miscellaneous factory trades and for unskilled factory labour 
in Canada in recent years will be found at pp. 717-719 of the 1926 Year Book. 
Finally, rates of wages and hours of labour in 1927 in various trades in the largest 
cities of the five economic areas of Canada will be found in Table 4. The attention 
of those specially interested in the subject of wages and hours is directed to the 
valuable detailed study, ‘““Wages and Hours of Labour in Canada, 1920 to 1928,” 
published by the Department of Labour as a supplement to the Labour Gazette, 


January, 1929. 


re oY Ses pp. 774-783 of the 1927-28 Year Book for an article on the ‘‘Wages Statistics of the Census 
of 1921.” 
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1.—Index Numbers of Rates of Wages for Various Classes of Labour in Canada, 
1991-1928. 
Rates of Wages in 1918=100. 


Com- | Miscel- | Logging 
Aver- | Build-| Metal | Print- |Electric] Steam | Coal || mon |laneous| and 

Years. age. ing | Trades.| ing Rail- | Rail- | Mining.\/Factory|Factory| Saw- 
Trades. Trades.| ways. | ways. Labour.| Trades.} milling. 

14?) 0) be eee 67-4 60-3 68-6 60-0 64-0 68-8 82-8 ~ - - 
TOD Perr eee” 70-0 64-2 70-2 61-6 68-0 72-0 83-8 - - - 
if vse ae oan 72-5 67-4 73-3 62-6 71-1 75-1 85-3 ~ - - 
DUDA e ad cre « 15,0 74-5 69-7 75-9 66-1 73-1 76-9 85-1 - - - 
LC eee 75-7 73-0 78-6 68-5 73-5 74-5 86-3 ~ - - 
[OU OS See ee ee 78-6 76-9 79-8 72-2 75-7 79-3 87-4 = - - 
DOU es kebcicwis 6 82-8 80-2 82-4 78-4 81-4 81-0 93-6 - - - 
1 he 3) Pear ee scaellie e 84-9 81-5 84-7 80-5 81-8 86-1 94-8 - ~ - 
LOOOMAER SS aes ac 85-9 83-1 86-2 83-4 81-1 86-3 95-1 - - - 
jh) ot eS ee Eee 88-9 86-9 88-8 87-8 85-7 90-1 94-2 ~ - - 
bh | a ee ae 92-3 90-2 91-0 91-6 88-1 95-7 97-5 94-9 95-4 93-3 
if]! oa oS 96-0 96-0 95-3 96-0 92-3 97-9 98-3 98-1 97-1 98-8 
eS ee 100-0 | 100- 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 || 100-0 | 100-0 100-0 
Cy a ee 101-3 | 100-8 | 100-5 | 102-4] 101-0 | 101-4] 101-9} 101-0 | 103-2 94-7 
TAS 5. gee en 101-4 | 101-5 | 101-5 | 103-6 97-8 | 101-7 | 102-3 || 101-0] 106-2 89-1 
VOMGRI nt ees 105-8 | 102-4} 106-9 | 105-8 | 102-2} 105-9 | 111-7}| 110-4] 115-1 109-5 
1G UMS a Aa 119-9 109-9 128-0 111-3 114-6 124-6 130-8 129-2 128-0 130-2 
Meee G13 hoes Sys 7s 143-6 | 125-9 | 155-2 | 123-7} 142-9 | 158-0] 157-8 || 152-3 | 146-8 150-5 
Apiweeee s,s. 165-3 | 148-2 | 180-1 | 145-9 | 163-3 | 183-9 | 170-5 || 180-2 | 180-2 169-8 
NORPRO De. atta s sats 197-8 | 180-9 | 209-4 | 184-0 | 194-2 | 221-0] 197-7 || 215-3 | 216-8 202-7 
TOE rie ersate. coccinc 191-2 | 170-5} 186-8 | 193-3 | 192-1] 195-9 | 208-3 |] 190-6 | 202-0 152-6 
DO eee ets Lees en vere 182-4 162-5 173-7 192-3 184-4 184-4 197-8 183-0 189-1 158-7 
Ops ie ae eae 183-3 | 166-4] 174-0] 188-9] 186-2 | 186-4 | 197-8 |} 181-7 | 196-1 170-4 
1G S4e ees ey chee 183-7 | 169-7 | 175-5 | 191-9 | 186-4 | 186-4 | 192-4 || 183-2 | 197-6 183-1 
SPAS Sos a ee 179-7 | 170-4 | 175-4 | 192-8 | 187-8 | 186-4 | 167-6 || 186-3 | 195-5 178-7 
LAZO ee eerie 180-5 | 172-1] 177-4 | 193-3 | 188-4] 186-4 | 167-4 |] 187-3 | 196-7 180-8 
1 Metis Bek ss, 184-3 | 179-3 | 178-1] 195-0 | 189-9 | 198-4 | 167-9 || 187-7 | 199-4 182-8 
NAN te SS, 5 187-6 185-6 180-1 198-3 194-1 198-4 168-9 187-1 200-9 184-3 


1Simple average of the six succeeding columns. 
2.—Rates of Wages and Hours of Labour of Employees of Steam Railways in Canada, 
1923-1928. 


Nore.—The unit for the running trades is 100 miles, but telegraphers and despatchers are paid by the 
month. Maintenance-of-way employees are paid by the day, and car and shop employees by the hour. 
For similar figures for 1920-22 see p. 715 of the 1926 Year Book. 


September, 1923-26. September, 1927-28. 


Occupations. Hours Hours 
Wages. per Wages. per 
week. week. 
Running Trades!— $ $ 
MEONGIICCONS, NASSCNY CL -2 8c iksisonciuars tie cuss cle seuss eee 4-27 2 4-47 2 
OnduCtOrs. freiebt, CHTOUPD sas..< ce tccsne nse eee oe « 5-80 3 6-16 3 
Senakemien;- passOneee).c7s, see Nes towels a ok eke Chawteel. 2-93 2 3°13 2 
Prakemen) Areieht, COrOUS I 3.25. 6s.50)6 o> re enke ocols Rieete 4-48 3 4-84 - 3 
PASSAT ONION ADASSCN SOL st hase hy Smiles see Mentos Gers Hates 3-04 2 3-24 2 
Ppincene AASSOH OCT Caen pie Ac iis ic A ae wera semnohs 5-92-6-92 2 6-16-7-16 2 
MGI GCT RUE OM Gre thes its oh fors oes treo oh. hots Ore eae 6-48-8- 40 3 6-89-8-76 3 
PUTeMmor NASsenPeroe sey nes ars Sees oa de geld Ul ealeiee ewes 4-32-5-52 2 4-56-5-76 2 
RTM BEAT CIOL ere Ne eects ating Sh Ss een Poe ues os 4-64-§-15 8 5-00-6-51 3 
IDC eS 1S weg Geo CRIM eet es ee se a 230-00-238 -00 48 225- 00-252 -00 48 
RROLC ET AD Onaiers + myneeeise tes Sree Poa gal sec loste es Che eet ce 117-00-129-00 48 .| 122-00-134-00 48 
Maintenance-of-Way— 
LOSERS (CSN BLS) ha Oe eet eS Ba. eee 4-40 48 4-55 48 
SeerOnmont (Onliner: 2. cae ss. soo meiee ds os Lathe his ale Sele 3-044 48 3-20 48 
Car and Shop Trades— 
ES Ree eaITaN DLS eet te Nore cloe Pnicains's eee ea aagees pees -70 44 +74 44 
UE GTC TOTS) diet Beds ac Ge LIC OR Dae AE CRAG are aie Oto Ae -70 44 74 44 
ON UINE CCRT ES ae, 8 4 ee San ok 2 eS oe -70 44 -74 44 
NEST LOR Te hs Bre SPY. Ti2ts avavh Siovakericoad scale auavé a olan daaveravata tote torenn -70 44 +74 44 
“UPS TET ES al he Se a ee ee We een Meee -63 44 67 44 
MEH LOLEAE OL Lie A tee bye SE eae as oe aiy elec woraig aoc alelantore +63 44 -67 44 
EE CRIAIT ADS SAT OLO UT cocks Ste tey s iaichsce Sats isan chearseye-s rtajeantehe ote -63 44 67 44 
(ls ery dled Wag) Sonia Sc Sige: Me ne Ree inn oe -38 44 -42 44 


1 Rates for running trades and despatchers and telegraphers in British Columbia are slightly higher 
than above. Where ranges are shown for despatchers and telegraphers, the lower rate is that paid east of 
Fort William, and the higher rate is that paid west of Fort William to British Columbia. 

2 Basis of 20 miles per hour. #4 Basis of 124 miles per hour. ‘4 First year, $2.88. 
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3.—Representative Daily Wages of Employees in and about Coal Mines in Canada, 
1922-1928. 


Nore.—The hours per day are 8 for all trades, except for 2 classes in Nova Scotia—surface labourers 
and machinists, who work 83 hours a day; previous to 1927, carpenters and blacksmiths worked 8} hours. 
Some engineers, pumpmen, firemen, etc., work 7 days per week. 


Sept., Sept., Novy.,5 Sept., Sept., Sept., Sept., 


Occupations. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scorta— 
Contract miners’ ....-es 5-94 6-84 6-98 6-08 6-25 6-62 6-64 
iand Mijners2 week ote 4-30 4-30 4-60 4-30 4-15 4-15 4-15 
Hoisting engineers.......... 4-35 4-35 4-60 4-35 4-15 4-15 4-15 
TAUNOUG ss rece tecene mune renee 3-60 3°60 3-90 3-60 3-60 3-60 3-60 
IBravbicenvensed. daceeceeras 8°75 3-75 4-05 3-75 3°65 3°65 3-65 
PUM pMen ss esac eee 4-00 4-00 4-30 4.00 3:90 3-90 3:90 
Labourers, underground.... 3-35 3°35 3-65 3°30 3-35 8°35 3°35 
Labourers, surface.......... 3-25 3-25 3:50 3-25 3-25 3-25 8-25 
Machinists...... Rie Wig eos 4.35 4-35 4-60 4-35 4.15 4.15 4-15 
Carpenterse 9 eee 4-00 4-00 4-25 4-00 3°85 3°85 3°85 
Blacksmithce as eee irre 4-10 4-10 4-35 4-10 4-00 4-00 4-00 
ALBERTA4— 
Contract miners!........... 9-17 10-00 8-46 7-92 7-10 7-74 7°85 
Machine miners?............ 8-02 8-02 7-02 | 5-65-7-00} 5-65-7-00| 5-65-7-00| 5-85-7-00 
Hand nines? |.beeee a. 7-50 7-50 6-56 | 5-00-5-40| 5-00-5-57| 5-00-5-57| 5:20-5-57 
Hoisting engineers Ry. Gast 7:39 7-39 6-47 | 5-50-6-00| 5-50-6-00} 5-50-6-00| 5-65-6-20 
IDET Vierstees toon he oee 7:21 7-21 6-31 | 4:70-4:90] 4-70-5-25) 4-70-5-25| 4:85-5-25 
IB RAchiCerene. 4 on eame chemo 7-50 7-50 6-56 | 5-20-5-40| 5-20-5-57| 5-20-5-57| 5-20-5-57 
Punminnienee se: fre ieee eee ore 6-89 6-89 6:03 | 4-25-4-75] 4-25-4-75| 4-25-4-75] 4-40-4-95 
Labourers, underground.... 6-89 6-89 6-03 | 4-25-4-45] 4-25-4-67| 4-25-4-67| 4-40-4-67 
Labourers, surface.......... 6-58 6-58 5-76 | 4-00-4-20] 4:00-4-20] 4-00-4-20] 4-15-4-41 
Machinists sertie. aaostnmiace 8-14 8-14 7-12 | 4-70-5-50| 4-70-5-77| 4-70-5-77| 4:85-5-77 
@arpenters acre meee 8-14 8-14 7-12 | 5-30-5-50| 5-30-5-77) 5-30-5-77| 5-45-5-77 
Blacksmiigns mee ee ke ee 8-14 8-14 7:12 | 5-30-5-50} 5-30-5-77| 5-30-5-77| 5-45-5-77 
VANCOUVER ISLAND?— ‘ 
Contract. nninens saa eenciie: 7:23 7-14 7-09 6-78 6-99 6-76 6-78 
Machine miners?............ 5-48 5-46 5-34 4-8] 4-81 4-81 4-81 
Efana aminers2aeeea). sees ne 5-16 5-13 5-05 4-52 4-52 4-52 4-52 
Hoisting engineers.......... 6-06 6:04 5-92 5-39 5-39 5-39 5-39 
DEIVerstes tee nce oe 4-65 4-64 4-58 4-13 4-13 4-13 4-13 
Isigmncaeleilancasnoenacnonns 4.97 4-95 4-87 4-35 4-35 4-35 4-35 
J Ahaaayan oral Gee a WE Mee 4-47 4-47 4-38 3-96 3-96 3-96 3-95 
Labourers, underground.... 4.44 4-43 4-36 3:97 3:97 3:97 3-97 
Labourers, suriace...........« 4-26 4-23 4-11 3-76 3-76 3°76 3:76 
Machinistsasce tc. tte 6-03 6-01 5-95 5-40 5-40 5-40 5-40 
Carpenters) alee enaa: coe 5:45 5-43 5-37 4-83 4-83 4-83 4-83 
IIEKOLesreM LEAS oo os5 Sa eee Dei 5-72 5-64 5-11 5-11 Dell 5-11 


1 Average earnings per day worked on contract. 2 Minimum rate per day when not working on contract 
per ton, yard, ete. % No figures for Chinese employed included. 4 Including also three Crow’s Nest Pass 
field mines in southeastern British Columbia. 5 Rates for November, 1924, are used, as there were Gis- 
putes in Alberta and British Columbia in September. 


4.—Rates of Wages and Hours of Labour in Various Trades in Certain Cities of 
Canada, 1928. 


Nore.—Corresponding figures for 1920-26 will be found at pp. 720-1 of the 1926 Year Book and for 1927 
at p. 773 of the 1927-28 Year Book. 


Halifax. Montreal. Toronto. Winnipeg. Vancouver. 
Occupation. Wages |Hours| Wages |Hours| Wages {Hours} Wages ,;Hours}| Wages {Hours 
per per per per per per per per per per 
hour. |week.| hour. |week.| hour. |week.| hour. |week.} hour. | week. 
1. Building $ $ $ $ $ 
Trades— 
Bricklayers.... -90 | 44 1-123] 44-50 1-25 44 1-40 44 1-25 40 
Carpenters..... -66 | 44 -70--75 | 44-60 1-00 44 1-05 44 1-00 44 
Electrical 
workers...... -70 | 44 -65--75 144-463 1-00 44 1-00 44 1-00 44 
Painters 2.00 -66 | 44 -60--70 |44-493|] -75--80 | 44 -85 44 -90 44 
Plasterers....... -90 44 |1-00-1-124}44-492 1-25 40 1-30 44 1-25 40 
Plumbers... . ‘70 | 44 -85 | 44 1-124 44 1-124 44 1-124 | 40-44 
Sheet metal 
workers...... -70 | 44 Omi OO) 1-00 44 90 | 44 1-061 44 
Stonecutters.... ‘90 | 44 -90 | 44 1-124 44 1:20 44 1-123 | 40-44 
Labourers...... -35 |! 44 -30--45 150-60! -40--65 144-60] -40--50 | 44-601 -50-+-624! 44 


‘ 
{ 
‘ 
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4.—Rates of Wages and Hours of Labour in Various Trades in Certain Cities of 
Canada, 1928—concluded. 


Halifax. Montreal. Toronto. Winnipeg. Vancouver. 
Occupation. - Wages | Hours} Wages {Hours} Wages |Hours| Wages |Hours| Wages [Hours 
per per per per per per per per per per 


hour. |week.| hour. fweek.| hour. /fweek.| hour. |fweek.| hour. /week. 


$ $ $ $ $ 
2. Metal Trades- 
Blacksmiths...| -55--65 | 44-50] -60--70 | 44-58] -55--65 | 44-50] -60--80 | 50 -75--873| 44 
Boilermakers..| -55--65 | 44-50] -50--80 | 47-58] -60--75 | 44-48] -60--74 |] 50 -75--8232| 44 
Machinists..... -55--65 | 44-50] +50--75 | 44-58) -50--70 | 44-54] -60--74 | 50 +75—823| 44 
Tron moulders.. -70 | 48 -60--75 | 40-55 | -55--70 | 45-54) -55--74 | 44-50] -75--814|] 44 
3. Electric Rail- 
ways— 
Conductors and 
motormen.... +55 60 “51 70 -60 48 -59 50 -63 48 
Linemen....... -70 | 44 “51 60 *72--78 | 44 -924| 44 -97 | 44 
Shedmen....... +49 54 -34--52 | 63-70] -54--56 | 48 -503--58 | 48 -56--66 | 44-48 
Electricians....) -57--70 | 44 *51-- 68 50 -55--60 | 44 +62 | 48 -70 | 44 
Trackmen and 
labourers..... -30--45 | 44 +35 60 -45--55 | 48 -35--50 | 44 -46--54 | 44 
: per week per week per week per week per week 
4. Printing 
Trades— 
Compositors, — 
machine and 
hand, news.. 32-00 | 48 |38.00-42.00] 48 45-50 | 462 46-00 | 46 48-00 | 45 
Compositors, : 
machine and ; 
hand, job.... 30-00 | 44 |36.00-42.00] 44-48 |35.20-42.00] 44-48 39-60 | 44-48 43-50 | 44-48 
Pressmen, news 30-00 48 87-00 48 44-50 48 45-00 48 48-00 48 
Pressmen, job.. 31-00 | 48 36:00 | 48 38:00 | 48 39-60 | 44-48 43-50 | 44-48 
Bookbinders.. . 35:00 | 48 33°75 | 48 36:00 | 48 |35.20-42.00] 44-48 42-00 | 44-48 


Bindery girls... 10:00 | 48 15:00 | 48 16:80 | 48 |12.00-18.00| 44-48 21-00 | 44-48 


Section 2.—Waéges and Hours of Labour Under Minimum 
Wage Boards in Canada. 


Subsection 1.—Minimum Wages for Females. 


The accompanying table gives summary figures as to the minimum rates of 
wages in force during 1928 under the orders of the various boards, hours in some 
cases being governed by hours legislation. In some provinces these orders include 
regulations as to employment conditions, terms of employment, sanitary conditions, 
etc., and all provide for variations under license from the Boards to permit lower 
rates of pay for handicapped employees, etc., and to meet special conditions in the 
nature of emergencies. 


In this table the figures for adult learners and for minors and apprentices are 
shown in a range covering both classes. There is considerable variation in the 
rates for such classes in the various industries, and the time allowed for such periods 
varies considerably, from a few weeks to two years and upwards. The number of 
learners and apprentices is usually restricted to 25 p.c. of the employees. 


The hours of labour are in most provinces restricted by the various factory and 
similar Acts, and in some provinces the Boards have power to make further restrict- 
tions. In Ontario the Act was amended to give the Board authority to state the 
hours for which the minimum rates were payable and to establish rates for additional 
hours. The hours for female employees are limited by the factory act to 10 per 
day and 60 per week, additional hours being permitted only when authorized by the 
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factory inspector to meet emergencies and under certain limitations. In Quebec 
the provision is similar, except that in cotton and woollen mills the maximum hours 
are 10 per day and 55 per week. 

The information here given is intended to afford merely a statistical summary 


5.—Minimum Wages and Maximum Hours of Labour for Female 


Alberta. British Columbia (k) 


Wages per week. Hours. Wages per week. Hours. 


Industry or Occupation. 


Adults, | Minors, Adults, {| Minors, 
ex- learners, ce set ex- learners, ial ae 
perienced. ete. y ‘| perienced. ete. a 
$ $ $ $ 
PM actoriestiinn. nadaackek « hieereG ce ee ae 12-50 |6.00- 9 | 48 14.00 |7.00- 8 48 
; 10.00 12.00 
Dressm alving... 0. saae. kee ieee 12.50 |(g¢)6.00- 9 | 48 14.00 |7.00- 8 | 48 
10.00 13.00 
Millinery ice once bisoe on deck has wae 12.50 |(g)4.00- 9 | 48 14.00 |7.00- 8 | 48 
10.0 13.00 
PRAT] OL NS Reet ee ss oc a Le 12.50 |(¢)6.00- 9 | 48 14.00 |7.00- - 8 | 48 
00 13.00 
HUES OWN Gi csra cette cee acai ee ae eee 12.50 |(g)6.00- 9 | 48 14.00 |7.00- 8} 48 
10.00 13.00 
Fruit and vegetable canning, etc............ 12.50 |9.00- 9 | 48 14.40 11.00 | 10 | 48 
10.00 
PRINbine Otc. webs es cs ee eee 12.50 |7.00- 9 | 48 14.00 |7.00- 8 | 48 
11.00 13.00 
Tsing nies .CbG)... «kc eentle ee ee Oe 12-50 |9.50- 9 | 48 13.50 |8.00- -| 48 
11.50 12.00 
FVEtATL STONES. .12nf ee Oe Se keke ee 12.50 |7.50- (m)} 52 12.75 |7.50- -| 48 
11.00 9 ‘12.00 
Hotels nestaurants etc esa pence eee oe 14.00- 10.00- 9 | 48- 14.00 12.00} -| 48 
16.50 14.00 56 
Theatres, amusement places, etc........... (p) 14.00 -| 9] 48 |(p) 14.25 - -| 48 
Persona! service, hairdressing, etc.......... (p) 14.00 |(g) 6.00-— | 9 | 48 |(p) 14.25 nee -| 48 
12.00 13.00 
Offices and clerical work................... 14.00 |(g)7.50- 9 | 48 15.00 |11.00- -| 48 
2.00 14.00 
Telephone and telegraph................... 14.00 |(g)7.50- 9 | 48 15.00 |11.00- 8 | 48 
12.00 13.00 


*Applicable to cities and certain towns only. +Applicable to certain cities only. 

(a) In Manitoba in brickyards and in seasonal and casual employment in industries not otherwise cov- 
ered a minimum wage of $12 per week or 30 cents per hour is established. : 

(b) For Ontario the ranges of rates shown for experienced adults cover the various rates set for localities 
according to population. 

(c) Seasonal canneries not included under order. 

(d) The Factory Act provides for maximum hours, for female employees, 10 per day and 60 per week. 

(e) Textile and knitting factories only. 

(f) The Factory Act provides for maximum hours, for female employees, 10 per day and 60 per week 
except in cotton and woollen mills, 55 per week. 

(g) Probationary period without minimum rate. 

(h) Winnipeg and vicinity only under order. 

(j) In mail order houses and in retail stores in certain cities and towns. 

(k) In the fishing industry a minimum rate of $15.50 per week (48 hours) or 327/24 cents rer hour is 
set for experienced workers (12 months); $12.75 to $14.75 under one year. 


Subsection 2.—Minimum Wages for Male Employees. 


'. The legislation in British Columbia as to conditions for male employees pro- 
vided for the 8-hour day and 48-hour week in 1923 in the Hours of Work Act, admin- 
istered by a Board of Adjustment, and in 1925-the Male Minimum Wage Act author- 
ized this Board to fix rates of pay for all male employees except farm labourers, 
fruit pickers, fruit packers, fruit and vegetable canners and domestic servants. 
The Board has ordered minimum rates of 40 cents per hour in the lumbering and 
wood-working industries. In the catering industry 324 cents per hour for a straight 
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of the minimum wages and restricted hours of labour in the provinces and industries 
affected. While some of the more significant details have been given in footnotes, 
it has been found impossible to include the information in such form as to indicate 
any more than the general conditions under these provisions. 


Employees, under Orders of Minimum Wage Boards, 1928. 


Manitoba (a) Ontario (b) Quebec Saskatchewant 
Wages per week.| Hours. | Wages per week.| Hours. | Wages per week.{ Hours. |Wages perweek; Hours. 
Adults, | Minors,| ,.. Adults,; Minors, mints Minors, Adults|Minors 
per per | per per | per ¥ er 
eri- |learners, experi- |learners, experi- |learners, experi-| learn- | P&T | Per 
(Toy etc. day|wk. enced. etc. day|wk enced. | etc. day|wk. Creed. ete. ay|wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
11.00- |8.00- 9 | 48-|(c)10.00-|6.00- - | (d) pees 00-|(e) 6.00-| - | (f) | 14.00 ah 50) ="/88 
12.00} 11.00 50 | 12.50] 10.00 00} 10.00 50 
(h)12.00 eis. 00- |(m)} 50 (v) =T) ee’ | = at Ua lence VENER UY ws 00-| - | 49- 
1.00 84 2.00 51 
12.00 a) : a (m)| 50 |(r)10.00-|(r)6.00- | - | - ~ ~| -| -|()15.00 i 00-| - | 49- 
83 12.50 | 10.00 2.00 51 
12.00 |6. ae 9 | 50 (v) ea alec = -| -1| - |{(j)15.00 @3. 00-} - | 49- 
11.00 12.00 51 
(h)12.00}8 .00- 9 | 48 (v) =) | ae = S|) Sa = = -| -| - 
10.50 
= — | -—]| — }(c)10.00-|6.00- - | (d) - -}| -| - - Si Sie 
12.50 | 10.00 
12.00 |8.00- 9 | 48 |10.00- |6.00- - | (d)|9.00- |6.00- — | /(f) | 14.00 |7.50- - | 48 
11.00 12.50 }. 10.00 12.50} 11.00 11.50 
(h)12.00 |9.00- 9 | 50 |11.00- |7.00- - | (1) }9.00- |6.00- - | -—| 14.00 19. io - | 48 
10.50 12.00 | 11.00 12.00 | 10.50 1.50 
12.00 |7.00- |(m)} 48-|8.00-  _|6.00- -| - = =f =| a= |G)15.00 7. Ov- | - | 49- 
11.00 |83-9| 49 12.50 11.00 13.50 51 
12.50 -— | 10 | 48 |10.00- -| -|(n) - -| -]| (0)! 13,00]11.00- | - | 50- 
12.50 14.00} 12.00 56 
(h)12.00 - | 9 | 48 |11.00- -| - | (q) - | ee os ee eh 
: 12.50 
12.00 |(¢)8.00- |(m)} 48 |(s)12.00-|6.00- -| - - - | -—| - | 15.00 | 10.00-| 10 | 50 
11.00 | 10 12.50} 10.00 12.00 
(h)12.50 |8.00- 8 | 44 18.00-  |6.00- -| - ~ -| -| - - -| -| - 
11.50 12.50 | 11.00 
- -| -]| — {(t)7.00- |5.00- -| - - -| -| - = -| -| - 
12.50} 11.00 


(1) Rate applies to work between 44 and 50 hours per week, hours in excess of 50 to be paid at not less 
than arate based on 50 hours per week; hours under 44 at arate based on normal hours in establishment. 

(m) Longer working time permitted on Saturdays, etc., and sometimes in certain months. — 

(n) Full minimum rate for 36 hours or longer up to 50 hours for time under 36 hours and over 50 hours, 
20 to 25 cents per hour, according to population; order applies only to localities of 4,000 and up. 

(o) Kitchen help $11 per week of six days or $12 per week of seven days; 35 cents per hour. 

(p) Including garages, gasolene service stations, shooting galleries, elevator service, etc.; in British 
Columbia driving vehicles; ushers, cloak-room attendants, etc., special provision for broken and part time. 

(q) Full minimum rate for 40 hours or more worked; 25 to 30 cents per hour for work less than 40 hours. 

(r) Custom millinery in localities of 4,000 population and up. 

(s) Cities of 30,000 and up. 

(t) Telephone only; in localities of 4,000 and up and those having 200 or more telephone subscribers. 

(u) Probationary period in departmental stores with minimum of $6 thereafter. 

(v) In establishments classified as factories, covered by factory orders. 


shift and 35 cents per hour for a split shift have been ordered in establishments 
where the employer provides meals, and 40 cents per hour for a straight shift and 
42% cents per hour for a split shift where meals are not provided. The validity of 
the orders of this Board came before the courts during 1928 (Labour Gazette, Novem- 
ber, 1928, p. 1310). 

In Alberta legislation in 1926 provides that no male may be employed at a 
lower wage than the minimum rate for female employees in the same class of work, 
except in the case of apprentices under indenture approved by the Commissioner of 


Labour, who is the Bouatary of the Minimum Wage Board. 
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Section 3.—Cost of Living of Wage Earners. 


An index number of the cost of living in working men’s families has been computed 
by the Department of Labour since 1913, and is published monthly in the Labour 
Gazette. This index is specifically designed for the purpose of measuring the trends of 
the cost of living for certain wage-earning classes with a somewhat lower standard of 
living than that which is measured by the Bureau of Statistics index number of retail 
prices, shown on page 780 of the present volume. This wage-earner’s index number 
is used extensively in the fixation of ‘fair wages” on Government contracts and in the 
settlement of industrial disputes. An abridgement of this index is presented in Table 6. 


6.—Changes in the Cost of Living in Canada from 1913 to 19281. 
(Average prices in 1913=100). 


Fuel 
Months and Years. Food. and Rent. | Cloth- | Sund- All 
Light. ing. ries. | items. 

TOCE EGTA ee ee teen Ne ee ene ee ae a ee Te 108 98 97 103 100 103 
TDCCR OLS N erect cyte nace Rote wane mp st renee 111 96 94 115 110 107 
Dect IGT Hee ae foe Oe ec Roel we eeeend ume ae oe 138 109 95 136 122 124 
OCT CEL eee Fo ah Worse echelons Mie oe ot 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Dect 1918 See ee PARR cht ce Sait toncate teers Meta 186 146 111 185 151 162 
TQOCR AN O19 Fy eee ew ten ek Sede Pe cad hire Lato rp eats 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Mart sl920, ca eee ae Seat er Or ie aie cee 218 157 124 251 166 191 
fivgets, ite RY PA URE ave berate Seen y Si ceed eri wanes. APRS RG « 231 168 137 251 169 200 
Sopte = L020. wee cases ete Meer teee eee ce ane on eee 217 189 138 232 171 194 
T)CCHE A920 oor Fa ais 8 scart ates ee eon 202 200 142 232 173 190 
Mars: (1921 orn Sie ces Ba eects som ate cee ee ee 180 191 142 193 173 175 
Tun opa sl 92 en ee Pee es hikes, peeved See is Be eee ee 152 179 149 193 173 165 
Sept: CLIZL seas creer oie crea Pec eee Retake 161 174 149 177 173 165 
Weck 102 eae fey oe Ser, bc Se ay. A 150 172 150 177 173 161 
Mart LOUD ena. emma Cole Boe cc sale he eeen Ge eee 144 169 151 165 | = =178 157 
STI PI ORD Fn tan Gite Maes BORE ee Ren IN. COE OMe 139 167 154 165 174 156 
Sept: LOZ Zee ake eee eet de ais te Senet as ae 140 179 155 162 174 157 
NYS Pe a Fe didn eae Oe CERNE MEN orn SERGE AH 142 177 165 162 174 157 
Mar’ 91923 section cure eaten can aie cee ee 147 178 156 163 173 159 
JUNC eel O26 aA echt ek an Nae cee ee 139 169 158 163 ices * 156 
Sept e 1O2o eet aries nck cn ctscorsntae rerio ree. 142 171 158 164 172 157 
Deh 1Q0SON Ae Sk CR AE rie ce ok cee pe een ane 146 172 158 164 171 159 
04 eg aoe) AUD) aNd Bie aril ete Laer oe, Sam ea hu AA s Aith eentnie L 144 169 158 160 ial 157 
JUNO el O24. wre Sei ea wae sronrate = 6 aa ee RI re: 134 163 158 160 170 153 
Septet s LO2eeastece cece retcdee ne ahora tit hone 140 163 158 159 169 154 
Pec BiG24 Fin bers va clon mie eats We ny ea aaah ehe eee 144 162 158 159 169 156 
VES Sreeated IDA encanta oem A ea Ne TS ERNE Rte See 146 162 158 160 168 156 
POMC re O20 ercctecia els-cepsie ls Sea er aeee Ae ea ee ee 142 159 158 160 168 155 
Soptinl25.ces #0 he OR Oe ee eee ee, eee 147 160 158 159 167 156 
Dec. gM 19257 Rew se ae er ay a ee 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Mar.” . 1926" oot eater acter ses eS err Are 156 166 158 157 166 159 
June 19261 ae, SOR IS AEE UN See 151 162 156 157 166 157 
Sept;- 1920.) 2 Sree saa: wha ae oe ae Fe 149 160 156 157 166 156 
Dees” “19267 oo ie ee ee aay eee 152 162 156 157 166 157 
Janine? owee” BAL wee see, eal es ee 155 161 156 157 166 158 
Feb $102 (iin. Rech aek, 1) et rk ee te, ae hae 153 161 156 157 166 157 
Maree 192720 Fark er See NR ee Ce ee ee 151 161 156 157 166 157 
Aprile 1927S, hee ee ne ee ee nae: oe re ee eee 147 160 156 154 166 155 
Maye 1927 Re Oe» SEOs WTR a SER ee nee 147 159 156 154 166 155 
June GAT his ae A See. Be ees Fe 148 158 156 154 166 155: 
Julye 192 Te eS ee ee ee ee eee 149 158 156 154 166 155 
AUS L921 ees ae eee CS ae ee ee 149 158 156 154 166 155 
Septr 1927 chore eee ran 148 158 156 155 166 155. 
OCtre U2 on pon cas cee niee ir te eee ee 150 158 156 155 166 156 
NOV O27 tise Se AM cat os ae Ae a 151 158 156 155 166 156. 
eG. 4 E90. Be tobe. sta ane err hs ts oN 152 158 156 155 166 157 
VAN SRE LOLS cr oe cin oc, fate eee cee ree Tee ee oe ee 152 159 156 155 166 157 
BODYa 92829: iS cco, RRR! eae atta nan 150 159 156 155 166 156. 
Mars: $1928 . erat tae 8 cons tie ea Re tene 0 cen meet nee 149 159 156 155 166 156. 
April’ FLO28 i eres Ne a ve ee TR ooh aa wee eee ee 148 159 156 157 166 156 
May e1928 Sat Pee erie ee ale Ie ee ee 147 158 1572 157 166 155. 
UNS seL ODS a8 ZN kcact ele he Oe cn ta ae ects 146 158 1572 157 166 155 
July A W928 tee. Ok Wee eee. ek: rei eee 147 157 1572 157 166 155: 
AUG SL 1028 ogee. 2 ie. ca Hea i oe, Wnt we ome By 151 157 1572 157 166 157 
Septsr 1929 2" =, Palen ae. AR Os Need Sanne, saben, 152 157 1572 157 166 157 
OGtad 192834 Ge tacS Mast ac eek Moncton ohh Atetedeoes 154 157 1572 157 166 158 2 
INO) SLOZS aA... foceteiot re akan eterna teks caer ts 154 157 1572 157 166 1582 
DeG.} 1928 oc Se oarass ase heer, eae ae EL eee 154 157 157 157 166 158 

1The figures for ‘‘all items’’ were calculated by giving the following weights to each group: Food 35. 


p.c.; Fuel 8 p.c.; Rent 183 p.c., Clothing 183 p.c. and Sundries 20 p.c. 
2Revised. 


CHAPTER XX.—PRICES. 


Commodity prices naturally fall into two main divisions—wholesale prices and 
retail prices. Because the number of wholesale traders is smaller than that of retail 
traders, buying and selling by carefully defined grades more prevalent, and price 
ranges at any particular time and place much narrower, it would appear that whole- 
sale prices and their fluctuations are more easily and accurately ascertainable than 
retail prices. But this advantage is largely offset by certain difficulties. inherent in 
the nature of index numbers of wholesale prices. The making of an index number 
of wholesale prices for general purposes requires the inclusion of a much larger range 
of commodities than is necessary for a retail or cost of living index. Moreover, 
wholesale commodities are in all stages from raw material to finished product, while 
retail prices are concerned only with the latter. At each stage in the evolution of a 
commodity we are frequently confronted with several grades, and this situation is 
complicated by the fact that grades undergo changes in the course of time. Hence, 
to secure from month to month and year to year quotations which give accurate 
continuity is a task in which eternal vigilance is the price of success. The maker 
of wholesale index numbers must be assiduous in acquiring and keeping up to date 
a knowledge of grades and qualities, and in dealing with a very large list of com- 
modities this is a difficult task. This knowledge has constantly to be applied to 
quotations taken from trade papers and other journals, in which many inaccuracies 
are found. With retail prices, the question of grades is not quite so involved and in 
some cases it is sufficient to obtain quotations on the basis of “the kind principally 
sold’’. 

Another pitfall to be avoided in dealing with wholesale quotations is that 
relating to the conditions of sale, whether the price is f.o.b., delivered, c.i.f. or other- 
wise. Continuity must be maintained, but trade journals are often inadequate in 
this respect. In the case of retail prices, some account may be taken of service — 
rendered to the purchaser or its curtailment, as in a “groceteria” or a ‘‘cash and 
carry” store, but this is not imperative if predominant prices are used. 

Wholesale transactions are generally between expert buyers and sellers, dealing 
on purely business principles. Accordingly, wholesale prices conform approxi- 
mately to the operation of the principle of supply and demand, and are thus more 
valuable as an index to the current state of business. Retail prices, on the other 
hand, are largely governed by custom and often do not respond to the fluctuations in 
wholesale prices. Further, small fluctuations in wholesale prices are not fairly 
reflected in retail prices because of the limitations of the currency in representing 
small quantities of commodities. Again, retail prices vary considerably for the 
same commodity in different parts of the same city, owing to differences in the 
service rendered, in location of stores and in classes of customers. In the collection 
of retail price statistics it is necessary to take quotations from the most repre- 
sentative class of retailers, serving the masses of the people. 

Further, since wholesale prices are determined by the business situation of 
the moment, while retail prices are largely determined by custom and change com- 
paratively slowly, there exists what is technically called a ‘ag’ between the two, 
retail prices not showing changes in fundamental business conditions until some time 
after wholesale prices. Thus, while wholesale prices in Canada reached the peak in 
May, 1920, and commenced to decline in June, retail prices reached the peak in 
July, 1920, and began to decline in August. 
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Section 1.—Wholesale Prices of Carnrondities 


Subsection 1.—Historical Review of Canadian Prices. 


Until within the last year or so, the index number of wholesale pricesin Canada 
did not go back beyond 1890. However, it has now been extended backward to 
1867 on the 1913 base, the added quarter of a century including a very interesting 
period to students of price statistics. ‘The average index numbers for the 61 years 
since Confederation are givenin Table 1. In that table will be noted the high prices 
of 1867, immediately following the close of the American Civil War and the Austro- 
Prussian War of 1866, and the tendency to declining prices in the years immediately 
following. Prices went up again after the Franco-German War of 1871 and reached 
a high point in 1872 and 1873, but the crisis of the latter year resulted in a decline. 
This declining trend persisted fairly steadily throughout the 25 years from 1872 
to 1897 and was featured by an inadequate increase in the supply of gold. The gold 
supply of the world did not increase as rapidly as the supply of commodities, conse- 
quently more commodities could be secured for a given amount of gold. This 
disproportion between the world’s supply of gold and the world’s supply of com- 
modities resulted in disputes and political agitation in debtor communities, cul- 
minating in the United States in the free silver campaign of 1896, when the Demo- 
cratic party adopted as its program the free coinage of silver dollars on the basis of 
16 to 1, which was about the relation between the values of silver and gold prior 
to 1870. This program would have permitted debtors to pay off their obligations 
in silver dollars whose curreat value in gold was only 50c. Though the Democrats 
were defeated, relief for the debtors was already on the way as a result of the great 
discoveries of gold in South Africa and the discovery of the cyanide process of obtain- 
ing gold from low grade ore. ‘The result was that the world’s production of gold 
increased very rapidly from about 1890 down to the outbreak of the Great War, 
with the natural consequence of rising general prices as soon as the volume of the 
new gold became a large part of the total stock. Thus prices increased from the 
low point of 75-6 in 1897 to 100 in 1918 and 102-3 in 1914. Afterwards, the Great 
War, both through the scarcity of commodities which it occasioned and the inflation 
of the currency which it produced, drove prices rapidly upward to a maximum of 
243-5 in 1920, followed by a rapid collapse to 152-0 in 1922. This was succeeded 
by a slight increase to 160-3 in 1925, but the tendency since 1925 has been down- 
ward, and the 1928 average of 149-7 is the lowest since 1916. 


Opinions differ as to the probable course of wholesale prices in the future, but 
reductions in taxation, combined with new economies due to improved methods of 
distribution and labour saving inventions, would lead one to believe that the general 
trend of wholesale prices will be downward, provided that peace continues to prevail 
generally throughout the world. 
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1.—Annual Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in Canada, 1867-1928. 


(1913=100). 

TSG kes oA 133-0 DSSSHE chrevs sees 106-0 AS QOR ate es Poe 81-4 LOUD. Setste dole ote 109-9 
1h) a A ee 128-7 er a eee ae 100-6 LOQO trite a 85-8 LOL Oe Picts wierd 131-6 
POUU Cro ec s.o ores 126-5 RSGO eee atin t+ « 92-7 TOO tert iste etn 84-5 Rod lentes stetcletpiakets 178-5 
IETOS2 Fibers. OR.) 123-5 LES Gere ayer. 0% 90-7 UE Re eR Oe 86:2 LOLS SE ee. teers 199-0 
Dod dont neces «fats 124-5 DOR iee ota cee 91-9 ROS eccasstectgin sis 86-9 LO Oe ere screens 209-2 
ool eta ioe ae 135-7 SSO teat. cclnoe 93-5 DOO ar. cteiors ote 87-0 HO ZOE) ear ee ane 243-5 
i Ee GN ae si Siar 133-8 LSB Orca oe che sins ee 92-6 DODO erre arts earcees 87-8 LDS cess reeeeete 171-8 
Mice tetotartauae. «c's 5 oe 129-0 US QO Reo rotsc octets xs 93-0 MOOG: sy Sesetaee, 92-6 LOD DS eaters eee 152-0 
RS. toh. abe. a 120-7 ESO UA. ess ts 91-4 190 (tes este 96-2 1025 eis Snes he 153-0 
Ret AN Senha SIO tee 116-6 TSOP ars cautegs cee» 86-2 LOU Sis tees pretc cio 90-9 W248 ccctersn os ebee 155-2 
ihe e Me GS basic gs 115-1 el phe tod. o cea 85-2 OOS eer acres 91-4 LOQD SA tees 160-3 
athe ee SOOO Or oe 104-3 USO. sss areierare apeesis 80-6 LO LO pcxacsysveners cysts 94-3 1926 2.3 actyet 156-2 
iDCW US Ser ones Gee 101-0 TSO D Se ste aieiate.<)sons 79-6 DOIG tere befote on ctey- 95-0 TQ2 TiS. aa neon 151-6 
TES OE Patch «wees « 112-9 LS9D. Ta skies. othe 76-0 TOL ZR IsL. Senta. 99-5 1028 Ze iia see 149-7 
ii tort le hte oORERCO NT Cd 109-9 Us oa 50 reese 75-6 VAN Eke te pret ling. c 100-0 

TOSiae ce scove ne oie <'s 112-1 BOS ecm cece 77°8 LOE ete yee 102-3 


Subsection 2.—The New Index Number on a Post-war Base (1926). 


The official Canadian index number of wholesale prices computed by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics has been revised and calculated with the year 1926 
as base. The number of price series included has been increased from 236 to 502, 
some of the latter being composite prices as, for example, milk, which consists of the 
weighted average of 15 prices collected at representative centres all over the Domin- 
ion. New statistical materials have made possible refinements and extensions of 
the weighting system previously used, adding to the accuracy of the index numbers, 
particularly in the case of groups and sub-groups. A detailed explanation of the 
methods now used in computing the index and the reasons for their adoption follow. 


Base Year.—Since the nations of the world and along with them their cur- 
rency systems have arrived, or are in the process of arriving, at a condition of post- 
war “normalcy’”’, comparisons with pre-war years become less important and inter- 
esting, and the need arises of placing index numbers upon some post-war base which 
will serve as a suitable background for future movements. This constitutes the 
first reason for changing the base of the index number. A second important reason 
lies in the necessity of a periodical revision of index numbers so as to take account of 
current changes in the kind, quality and weighting of the commodities used in its 
computation. Ten years ago the maker of index numbers did not have to consider 
artificial silk, but to-day this commodity must be given an important place in the 
textile group. Again, such commodities as newsprint paper, copper, wheat, etc., 
must be given a greater weight in a Canadian index based on current conditions 
than in one based on 1913 conditions. So many changes take place in the pro- 
duction, consumption and exchange of commodities in a decade that a periodical 
revision of index numbers based upon them is a necessity. 


It is preferable that a base period should, if practicable, consist of an average 
of several years, but the abnormal conditions which prevailed during and after 
the war furnish insuperable obstacles to a base of this character. Prior to 
1925 the disparity between farm prices and the prices of manufactured goods was 
an abnormal factor in the prices situation. That year, however, owing largely to 
the marked rise in grain prices, the index for which rose from 143-9 in 1924 to 180-3 
in 1925, developed a price level which was unusually high for the period. It was 
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finally decided to take as base the year 1926, the price level for which was about 
halfway between that for 1925 and 1927. This is in effect practically equivalent 
to an average of the three years 1925, 1926 and 1927. The Bureau was also influ- 
enced in its choice of 1926 as base by the fact that the index numbers computed by 
the United States Bureau of Labour Statistics are on the 1926 base, and it was 
desirable, owing to the close interrelation of price movements in the two countries, 
to construct the index numbers on similar principles for comparative purposes. 


Number of Price Series Included.—The new index numbers for all com- 
modities show very much the same movement as the old series. It was, however, 
mainly for the purpose of improvements in groups and sub-groups that the number 
of price series included in the index was increased from 236 to 502. By this large 
increase in the number of items included it was possible to make many groups much ~ 
more comprehensive and representative. Building and construction materials, for 
example, are now represented by a larger range of commodities, as well as by a more 
geographically complete series of prices. ‘The number of price series in this group 
was increased from 32 to 90. Similar improvements have been made in a great 
many other groups and sub-groups. Chemicals and allied products now include 
73 price series, as compared with 13 in the old index. Non-metallic minerals and 
their products are represented by 73 price series in the new index and 16 in the old. 
These changes in the number of price series have added greatly to the usefulness of 
the index numbers as regards groups and sub-groups, which furnish what may be 
called subsidiary index numbers for special purposes. 


Formula.—Actual calculations of the index number were made according to 
the same formula as before. This formula, which produces the aggregative index, 
is now used for the purpose of calculating many of the most important index numbers 
and for a comparison of three or more periods on a fixed base has the support of 


many eminent index number makers. It is expressed as follows: pa oe ’ 
0WO 


Weighting.—Weighting must of course conform to the formula used, but 
many variations are possible within the system. Quantity exchanged is the basis 
of the Bureau’s weight, that is to say, production and import figures are used to 
arrive at a weight, but as regards production only quantities actually marketed are 
considered. In arriving at the weight for any commodity duplication is avoided by 
making deductions, where possible, when the commodity is included again in another 
form, as for example in the case of wheat and flour. An improvement in weighting 
has been made by working out a threefold system, viz., weights for individual com- 
modities, sub-groups and finally groups of commodities. In the first place the 
commodities in each sub-group are weighted in such a manner as to arrive at the 
most accurate index for that sub-group. Such weights, however, will not do for 
a main group which may include another sub-group containing the same commodity 
in a different form. For this reason the sub-group index numbers are again weighted 
by sub-group weights (values worked into percentages). Another reason for the 
sub-group weights is the fact that in each sub-group only representative commodi- 
ties are included. In order to give each sub-group sufficient weight in arriving at a 
group index it must be weighted by a figure which represents as far as possible the 
total value of all commodities which might be included in the sub-group. Finally, 
group index numbers are weighted in arriving at the index number for all com- 
modities, so as to ensure that no group index will wield a disproportionate influence 
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upon the final result. The group weights represent the estimated total importance in 
exchange of all commodities which can be classified in that particular group. 


For example, the index number for the grains sub-group is weighted by the 
aggregate value of all grains marketed, less the value of grains shown elsewhere in 
the form of other commodities, such as flour, rolled oats, linseed oil, etc. For this 
sub-group the weight is 35-38 p.c. of the total value of the whole vegetable products 
group. 

Quantities and values used for weights are, in the main, for the year 1926, 
but where weights for that year were not deemed to be representative, conditions 
in other years were considered. Sometimes an average of several representative 
years was taken. There was no attempt made to adhere rigidly to one hard and 
fast rule of weighting. In many cases modifications were made with the object of 
adopting the weights likely to obtain the most satisfactory results. Final group 
weights are as follows: 


MeCeTA tee AN GALI PFOCUCLS. 55 0c Ge ak dletyodrsis ea Wee die bs oe BGS 30 
Aminals And: ther procucte i.) Ate, FP ORR A Sie. 16 
Fibres, textiles and textile products,. ...5..0.6% ieee a ccene case 9 
Wald {WOOL DEOCUCES ANCA DADCT cp «ae sures boas -civies Ae ebav ess 15 
Rete OC Wie PEOUMCLES « < SNIRIAR | ous athict o's asa ts v.96 GSE Ash ove « AMb4e 12 
Non-ferrous metals and their products.................0.0000005 6 
Non-metallic minerals and their products....................05 9 
oNemicaloand allied Products. ....2 0. sack oy ae awk Pug ew nets 3 

100 


Classification of Commodities. 


These new index numbers will be issued in the same three classifications as the 
old index, viz., component materials, purpose and origin. The number of com- 
modities included in each group in the chief component material classification is 


shown below. 


Price Series Included in the New and Old Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices. 


New. Old. 
Vegetables and their products.................000ee eee 124 67 
Avmumals and Ahem products...) 2116.2, . sha cs nce Pee 74 50 
Fibres, textiles and textile products...................5- 60 28 
Wood, wood products and paper...............00cc seen 44 21 
Peery ea Le SCRE oy ks NS. pic steak cpueye ok ee 39 26 
Non-ferrous metals and their products.................. 15 1 Ess 
Non-metallic minerals and their products............... 13 16 
Ciemieals and’ allied products) & .. 660-50...) Se ore 73 13 

502 236 


The Price Movement in 1928.—The general level of prices in 1928 moved down- 
ward, the Bureau’s weighted index number for 236 commodities being 149-7 as 
compared with 151-6 in 1927 on the 1913 base, while the new weighted index number 
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for 502 commodities was 96-5 in 1928 as compared with 97-7 in 1927 on the 1926 
base. This is the lowest point the level of wholesale prices has reached since 1916 
and represents on the 1913 base a reduction of 93-8 points from the peak year 1920, 
when the index was 2438-5. 


Three of the eight main groups moved upward and five downward as compared 


with 1927. Vegetables and their products fell from 98-3 to 93-2 on the new base. 


Declines were practically general, those for wheat, flour and potatoes exerting the 
greatest influence. Animals and their products advanced from 101-9 to 108-5, the 
outstanding movement being higher prices for livestock and meats, stimulated by 
good export demand from the United States. Fibres, textiles and textile products 
rose from 93-7 to 94-3, owing mainly to higher cotton and wool prices. Iron and 


its products dropped exactly 3-0 points, as did chemicals and allied products. Non- ~ 


ferrous metals fell from 91-1 to 89-9. Wood, wood products and paper fell 4-2 
points, while non-metallic minerals and their products fell 3-5 points. 


The general price index numbers on the new base are given by months from 
1920 to 1928 in Table 2, while price index numbers on the new base are given by 
groups on the chief component material classification for the years from 1913 to 
1928, and for the months of 1926 to 1928 in Table 3. Index numbers on the pur- 
pose classification are presented in Table 4. New index numbers on the origins 
classification were not available at the time of going to press. 


2.—Weighted General Price Index Numbers, by Months, 1920-1928. 


(1926=100.) 
Months. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924, 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 

JANUALY ved soreycie ters aj. sioleloseros 149-4 128-4 97-1 97-0 | 100-4} 106-0 | 1038-0 97-8 96-9 
Bebruary: ata ataeleise ieee 152-9 122-3 98-3 97-1 100-4 } 105-4} 102-1 97-6 96-8 
WESTCH AG. cas ose ieee tees 154-5 |} 119-1 98-3 98-3 98-8 | 103-5] 101-3 97-3 97-7 
Aprils.’ oats santero Ae 160-7 | 114-9 98-4 | 102-4 96-7 | 100-2 | 101-2 97-5 98-3 
MLV crccoyate che tiaiog eleusehtsloresss 164-3 109-2 98-5 | 100-4 96-4 101-7 | 100-2 98-5 97-9 
PUNO sto hinere « alee siie ere ae 163:3 | 105-3 97-8 99-6 97-5 | 101-5 | 100-2 98-9 97-1 
Duly iii taac tacts oe goles 2 164-1 | 104-8 98-7 98-3 98-5 | 101-2 | 100-2 98-6 96-2 
PAID US Gen tere sce sie/s1t 10 ea as 160-2 | 106-0 97-1 98-3 | 100-4 | 101-7 99-1 98-3 95-4 
September. cacacceicereas 157-2 | 103-5 94-4 99-0 98-5 | 100-0 98-5 97-1 95-5 
October seni. cisis.< iecse sites 151:3 99-6 94-8 98-0 | 100-5 99-9 98-1 97-2 95-4 
November. sa.cse cs neta: 143-7 98-3 97-2 98-1 | 101-0} 1038-2 97-6 96-9 94-9 
Decne Bata aie ols shots Steeto ste 139-1 96-4 98-0 98-3 | 103-0 | 104-7 97-9 97-3 94-5 

Yearly average.......| 155-9 | 110-0| 97-3 | 98-0| 99-4 | 102-6 100-0 90-7 96-5 


sn 
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3.—Annual Weighted Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices of Commodities, by Groups 
(Chief Component Material Classification), 1913-1928, with Monthly Figures for 


1926-1928. 


Years and 
Months. 


Number of 
Commodities. 


PACTS. wleiteia ss « 


Oetoneta-cy..-. 
November...... 
December...... 


1927. 
Wanuar ye adc. 1. - 


Amoust 2.221). 
September...... 
October......... 
November...... 
December:..... 


PAUpUSt. hie. sa. 
September...... 


Wctobers. 2... ; 


November...... 
December...... 


Animals 


and 
their 

Pro- 
ducts. 


Fibres, 
Textiles 
and 
Textile 


Products. 


(1926=100.) 


Wood, 
Wood 
Products 
and 
Paper. 


Tron 
and 


Non- 
Ferrous 
Metals 
and 
their 


Products.| Products. 


Non- 
Metallic 
Minerals 

and 
their 


Allied 


Products. 


COOOOOOO 
AD > SI~INT OO 


FOR WAR ~WOO CUR 


94-0 


oo 
oO 
DPONONWNWODG 


© 
= e . . . 
NORA SHDADWOS 
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4.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices of Commodities, Classified according 
to Purpose, by Yearly Averages, 1913-28, and by Months, 1926-28. 


Years and Months. 


No. of price series 

prior to 1926...... 
No. of price series 
1926-10285. tes cee 


October.4ohe..5 cee: 


October2as sen oes 


OctobeEsene: <0 o.--: 


Consumers’ Goods. 


pee a 
everages 
All. aud Other. 
Tobacco. 
98 74 24 
204 116 88 
61-9 61-8 62-2 
62-7 65-2 59-7 
65-6 68-6 61-8 
74-7 81-7 65-8 
95-4 109-4 77°6 
107-0 119-4 91-4 
118-7 128-2 106-7 
140-0 151-0 126°3 
108-0 105-4 111-4 
95-1 90-2 101-4 
93-7 91-2 97-0 
93-2 90-4 96-8 
97-2 97-7 96-5 
100-0 100-0 100-0 
95-9 99-5 93-5 
95-7 99-8 92-9 
103-1 102-9 103-2 
101-8 102-0 101-7 
102-0 102-4 101-7 
101-4 102-2 100-8 
* 100-4 99-7 100-9 
100-8 100-1 101-2 
99-5 99-3 99-6 
98-9 97-8 99-6 
98-5 97-1 99-5 
98-0 97-5 98-3 
97-3 97-1 97-5 
97-3 99-0 96-1 
97-2 99-2 95-9 
96-9 98-6 95-8 
95-8 98-7 93-9 
95-9 99-4 93-6 
95-9 100-6 92-7 
95-8 101-1 92-2 
94-9 99-4 91-9 
95-0 99-5 92-0 
95-1 99-6 92-1 
96-0 100-0 93-4 
95-7 99-7 93-0 
96-2 100-8 93-1 
95-6 99-6 93-0 
95-6 99-4 93-0 
95-9 100-6 92-7 
95-9 100-2 93-0 
95-1 98-4 92-9 
95-7 99-5 93-2 
95-4 100-0 92-4 
96-2 101-5 92-7 
96-6 102-0 93-0 
95-9 100-8 92-7 
95-2 99-3 92-5 
94-6 97-7 92-5 


Producers’ Goods. 


(1926=100.) 

paid 

ucers 

All. equip- 

ment 

148 16 

351 22 
67-4 55-1 
69:7 52-0 
77-0 53-1 
88-1 55-7 
119-6 69-6 
131-5 80-4 
139-0 90-7 
163-1 108-6 
112-8 113-8 
99-1 104-1 
97-8 102-5 
99-5 102-7 
104-9 99-2 
100-0 100-0 
98-5 101-1 
96-6 93-7 
103-3 102-7 
102-5 102-9 
100-8 103-3 
100-7 96-9 
101-1 97-2 
100-3 96-9 
101-3 96-8 
99-6 97-1 
98-5 97-1 
97-9 97-4 
97-2 100-8 
97-8 110-4 
97-6 110-0 
98-0 110-1 
97-9 106-1 
97-9 100-9 
100-3 102-2 
100-8 97-4 
101-0 97-2 
100-1 97-9 
97-5 94-7 
97-3 99-8 
97-2 99-1 
97-9 99-3 
98-0 94-8 
97-7 95-9 
99-0 95-7 
100-7 95-7 
101-0 92-4 
98-8 92-4 
96-8 92-4 
94-2 92-8 
93-6 92-8 
93-6 92-8 
93-3 92-8 
93-3 94-5 


Producers’ Materials 


Building 
and Con- 
struction. 
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Section 2.—Retail Prices of Commodities. 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics, in addition to wholesale prices, collects 
retail prices in some 60 Canadian cities for foods, fuel and lighting, clothing and 
miscellaneous items, including data concerning the costs of various services. Prices 
are collected by the Bureau for over 80 food commodities; these are averaged along 
with certain prices received through agents of the Department of Labour, and are 
inserted monthly in the ‘Labour Gazette.’”’ The fuel group includes prices for coal 
and rates for electricity and gas. Information is collected for 55 clothing items and 
percentage price changes are computed therefrom. Miscellaneous items include 
prices for toilet articles, medicines, tobacco, books, newspapers, furniture and house 
furnishings; also the costs of services, including data for hospitals, laundries, barbers, 
street-car transportation, doctors, telephones and entertainment. Data on rentals 
are collected by the Department of Labour. 


Index Numbers of Canadian Retail Prices and Cost of Living.—The 
index numbers of retail prices, rents and costs of services, hitherto calculated on 
the 1913 base, have been revised and recalculated on the base 1926=100. This is 
in accordance with the general policy of the Bureau in revising the basis of index 
number calculations. These index numbers are so constructed as to show the trend 
of the cost of living for an average middle class family, with an expenditure of about 
$2,500 per annum. In revising the data sixteen items were added to the clothing 
group. Rental data were changed to include apartments and flats as well as houses, 
and higher grades of dwellings than formerly were included. Owing to the increasing 
use. of coke, it was added to the fuel and lighting group. Miscellaneous items were 
increased from 71 to 130, the additions including dishes, furniture, hardware, insur- 
ance, books and education, dentists’ services, cost of motor operation and supplies. 
In all, the index includes 245 separate items or groups of items as compared with 
161 in the old index. Prior to 1926 only figures on the old list of items are avail- 
able, but these have been recalculated to the 1926 base (Table 5). 


This index number has for its object the measurement of the general movement 
of retail prices and living costs in the Dominion as a whole. It is constructed in 
such a manner as to make possible comparisons with other general index numbers, 
such as the index of wholesale prices. Jt is not intended to be a measurement of the 
cost of living of any particular class or section in the Dominion. Costs of living show 
considerable diversity in the various sections of the Dominion, and wage disputes 
in any particular section necessitate a special review for the section concerned. 
For the purpose, however, of showing broad general tendencies in living costs over 
the Dominion as a whole, the Bureau’s index number of retail prices, rents and costs 
of services is eminently suitable. 


It will be seen from Table 6 that the general index shows a slight rise in 
1928 as compared with 1927, being 98-5 in 1927 and 99-1 in 1928. Foods and 
rents were higher, clothing and miscellaneous items practically unchanged on the 
average, and fuel and lighting lower. 
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5.—_Index Numbers of Canadian Retail Prices, 1914-1926, Changed to New Base, 


1926 =100. 

Years. Food Fuel Rent Clothing | Sundries | Total 

Index. Index. Index. Index. Index. Index. 
2 La aR te acorn a8 68-9 64-5 62-2 63-9 66-2 66-0 
LOLBES Nc-k. RE SR, Bare the ss te ee ee 69-5 63-2 60-3 69-6 66-9 67°3 
1 Oe ce CR See aS at Bow oo cote 77-5 64-5 60-9 79-7 70:2 72-5 
LOU Tre rat Mire ere cleat toate eee ae tee eee 100-0 71-7 65-4 93-7 76-8 85-6 
1918. Scie’. aetcionla hae eo ot Ee 114-6 78:9 69-2 109-5 86-1 97-4 
TOTO. cchacertes avchrevers Seu te cious Cot Ree eS 122-5 86-2 75-6 125-9 95-4 107-2 
LODO}, SERS. BORO See tee Pee ee eee 141-1 102-6 86-5 153-2 104-0 124-2 
DO Voss Pare iyo eae eye Bo TSE oad Ceo cake 107-9 109-2 94-2 124-7 106-0 109-2 
dA py terre es te mca tae A AS oa tan atl of ay 91-4 104-6 98-1 105-7 106-0 100-0 
jE ee reas & REM ARCS ot ataG ect ee 92-1 104-6 100-6 104-4 105-3 100-0 
OR Becks Set ieee nee SR aon dota 90-7 102-0 101-3 101-9 103-3 98-0 
LOZ5OES At Oek. oF SAA al tae teen e ate eee 94-7 100-0 101-3 101-9 101-3 | + 99-3 
TAO Ae oes Gots See GR an KE OR SS aon O 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 


6.—Index Numbers of Retail Prices, Rents and Costs of Services, 1926, 1927, 1928 and 
January-April, 1929, (1926=100) 


Total 
Years and Months. Food Fuel Rent | Clothing | Sundries | Index 

Index. Index. Index. Index. Index. | Number. 

1926. 
JANUAT Ye aoe een. Seen, Bhp Mc ins § 102-6 102-5 100-0 100-6 100-0 101-0 
Hobruaryd & ages fase, Robt 101-9 101-5 100-0 100-6 100-0 100-8 
ADCUL SAR AY Mac aaca anise ce «moo ater emerenit 102-0 101-9 100-0 100:6 100-0 100-8 
AOL TLE FER OLE SULA Ret Sey SETA 100-7 100-7 100-0 100-6 100-0 100-4 
IVE tis sears enn Sm 0” 9 WC A po Seger me 100-5 100-9 100-0 100-6 100-0 100-3 
UNC eee meee ce ae ene ee ee ee 99-6 98-9 100-0 100-6 100-0 99-9 
Jul Wises res eh er Sen abit asses eee 100-1 98-6 100-0 100-6 100-0 100-1 
PNUCUST MRR ES 80 2 80h ter nea eae 100-4 98-6 100-0 99-5 100-0 99-9 
Heptemibert: eee Al, See ee. eee 97-7 99-2 100-0 99-5 100-0 99-2 
October. ec vik ae ee 97-6 99-1 100-0 99-5 100-0 99-1 
BNOVELN DOP se heen ae Cone te ce 98-4 99-5 100-0 99-5 100-0 99-4 
Decemibers sstidead.. ahve ticteres., Seer 99-7 99-6 100-0 99-5 100-0 99-8 
1926 Average.................... 100-0 100-0 100-06 100-0 100-0 100-0 

1927. 
January age: deestents es. te bie ate 101-1 99-2 98-8 97-9 99-7 99-6 
HG DT UST Vets sare cn i eee a eee 100-0 99-3 98-8 97-9 99-7 99-3 
MEY Chins hice oe ee ee 98-6 99-1 98-8 97-9 99-7 98-8 
TNO gill Peete ey eer Mod kane meee” | 96-5 98-3 98-8 97-1 99-6 98-0 
IVD aa. See tare aici oe Oe oe 96-6 97-0 98-8 97-1 99-6 97-9 
JUNG Ste Ce OL ee ne en: 97-5 96-5 98-8 97-1 99-6 98-4 
Jul yh hese Bz. 34. eee ee 98-0 96-7 98-8 97-5 99-5 98-4 
PU OUST SY eee nd Re ee eee en eee 97-7 96-7 98-8 97-5 99-5 98-3 
Septeniber..sa000 , nee TIT L ae sh 96-8 97-0 98-8 97-5 99-5 98-0 
Oclopen ins can as hae oe Ee ky. Oe ea 97-7 97-7 98-8 97-5 99-5 98 «4 
ENOWEMUDOEA) Corot icc ee ered eee eer eee 98-5 97-8 98-8 97-4 99-5 98-6 
Decemberr7s) ha: RT... BO. 99-9 97-8 98-8 97-4 99°5 99-0 
S92 Average fe eee ee 98-1 97-8 98-8 97-5 99-6 98-5 

1928. 
aNUGaTys gash, SAT A OMe no ee 100-4 97-4 101-2 97-2 99-6 99-6 
PeOrUar Ven te ee 99-1 97-5 101-2 97-2 99-6 99-2 
March Sage: OE RET tates SNe PiMee Ts. aM a 97-7 97°5 101-2 97-2 99-6 98-8 
DEUS fen ie too eet, : ene Ce ae te 97-5 97:3 101-2 97-2 99-6 98-7 
IW Sh oes Rui lbas raid oe ware iy < BBA A ed eh 96-4 96-7 101-2 97-3 99-6 98-4 
UDO eerie ras te mee Ln Re a et gee 95-9 96-0 101-2 97-3 99-6 98-2 
July eth. Fee Be Pe patra 96-6 96-0 101-2 97-3 99-6 98-4 
DUgUst ee oe a etn a tne satis ee 98-9 96-3 101-2 97-6 99-6 99-2 
Reprorrper ss. soe te eee ee eee 99-2 96-4 101-2 97-6 99-6 99-2 
October... 22. aed nest cesta adel 101-1 97-1 101-2 97-6 99-6 99-9 
BND VOI DE. c rte tec te ae one ates 100-7 97-2 101-2 97-6 99-6 99-7 
Decomber steer mene | core eer ee 100-5 97-2 101-2 97-6 99-6 99-7 
1925 AVCTALC nee een scares 98-6 96-9 101-2 97-4 99-6 99-1 

1929. 
DONGAL Vik rr et haat) pan ae hs 100-2 97-2 101-2 97-6 99-6 99-6 
MS bRUsEYy 2 nee eee ee eee nee 99-4 97-4 101-2 97-6 99-6 99-4 
archaea AD BE Bric One RUMOR OHO SSAC 100-0 97-5 101-2 97-3 99-6 99-5 
Apr Bd a eee ee oe nee 98-2 97-6 101-2 97-3 99-5 98-9 
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The Family Budget.—A family budget constructed by the Department of 
Labour appears regularly in the “Labour Gazette”. This budget material has been 
used by the Bureau to obtain the tables which follow. 


Table 7 shows the average prices of items included in the family budget in 1913, 
1920 and each of the years from 1922-28. The index numbers are weighted with the 
quantities used by the Department of Labour in computing their monthly family 
budget. Table 8 gives these group indexes by provinces. An examination of the 
tables reveals the course of the budget, consisting of food, fuel and lighting and 
rents, over the period shown. 


7.—Prices of a Family Budget of Staple Foods, Fuel and Lighting and Rent, in Sixty 
Cities in Canada, 1913, 1920, 1922-1928. 


Quan- | Base, 
Commodities. tity. | 1913. | 1920. | 1922. | 1923; | 1924. | 1925. | 1926. | 1927. | 1998. 


—<—— |————q—q— | qe we Kiq“_| oe —\um i) |; ____ 


Beef, sirloin steak......... Lilley. 0-222) 0-389] 0-292} 0-283] 0-280) 0-285) 0-294] 0-308] 0-345 
Beef, chuck roast.......... To 0-148) 0-251] 0-162] 0-152) 0-148} 0-152} 0-160] 0-172) 0-206 
Vosl roast. «<<... 00/0000 fide 0-157} 0-274) 0-188) 0-182} 0-179) 0-182] 0-193) 0-203) 0-226 
EEO TORS bien ch is weir | Lens 0-191) 0-354) 0-273] 0-277) 0-278] 0-289] 0-298] 0-291) 0-300 
Pork, fresh, roast.......... ios 0-195] 0-397) 0-295) 0-264) 0-240] 0-275) 0-302] 0-282] 0-273 
Pork, salt mess............ 1s 0-176] 0-362] 0-265) 0-252) 0-231) 0-254] 0-278] 0-265) 0-261 
Bacon, breakfast.......... 13S 0-247) 0-559) 0-412] 0-394) 0-337] 0-385] 0-431) 0-393] 0-379 
Lard, pure leaf......... Ae i ne 0-192} 0-380) 0-221) 0-231) 0-220) 0-242] 0-246) 0-221] 0-221 
POPPE SENOS Mite nicieveleis <rsieieieinse 1 doz. 0-337] 0-709} 0-447) 0-442) 0-439] 0-486] 0-466] 0-487] 0-478 
Biggs, storage.......-ceeee 1s 0-281] 0-608] 0-390) 0-370} 0-368] 0-417} 0-398] 0-424) 0-419 
THES teed AOU DCOTIO ONG lat. 0-086] 0-151] 0-121} 0-117) 0-121) 0-119] 0-118] 0-119) 0-121 
nt Ler nr Cainyicens sisi sss \c10)2 1 lb. 0-292! 0-631} 0-378] 0-399! 0-387] 0-389] 0-406} 0-415] 0-417 
Butter, creamery.......... Tess 0-339] 0-696] 0-440} 0-451) 0-435) 0-439] 0-448] 0-463] 0-461 
Chieistew) (0 be ememiareananae frases 0-205) 0-406] 0-303} 0-326) 0-301] 0-312] 0-318] 0-310] 0-329 
Wheesd. DOW sapies ee cee ercies © p PR 0-191] 0-383] 0-279) 0-326} 0-301] 0-312] 0-318] 0-310) 0-329 
Bread, plain white......... Ts 0-041] 0-093} 0-069} 0-067} 0-069} 0-078} 0-076] 0-077) 0-077 
POUT SPATIALLY ce ensue’ stete <roicre teri 0-032} 0-079) 0-047) 0-044) 0-045) 0-057} 0-053) 0-053] 0-052 
PROLedIOAtS aa icc vers ese 0: tse 0-044] 0-084) 0-056] 0-055) 0-056} 0-061] 0-058] 0-061} 0-063 
Rice, good medium....... le 0-057} 0-164} 0-098} 0-104} 0-105) 0-109} 0-110} 0-108] 0-105 
Beans, handpicked........ Tass 0-062) 0-117) 0-087) 0-087; 0-084] 0-083} 0-079} 0-081} 0-089 
Apples, evaporated........ Tass 0-120} 0-286] 0-234] 0-200} 0-194] 0-204} 0-200} 0-194] 0-210 
Prunes, medium........... a alt 0-119} 0-270} 0-193] 0-185) 0-160] 0-156] 0-158] 0-148] 0-135 
Sugar, granulated.......... rte 0-059] 0-197} 0-087) 0-117) 0-109} 0-085} 0-079] 0-083] 0-079 
Sugar, yellow............. ts 0-055} 0-185} 0-082) 0-112} 0-104] 0-081] 0-075} 0-079) 0-075 
PUEDE Kiuaigroter sie vetnte: e%arererors y (ee 0-356] 0-644) 0-560} 0-656) 0-700] 0-714} 0-719] 0-716} 0-713 
Bion BOTCON ee selen.are foe ohrs s 1 0-372} 0-672] 0-602} 0-655) 0-700} 0-714} 0-719] 0-716] 0-713 
NOOLEGON eo nc0 se eG sing tces j 0-376} 0-608} 0-535} 0-539) 0-550) 0-604] 0-612} 0-612] 0-607 
MOTH LOGS cc uieiie ss conte tie ates 1 pk. 0-150} 0-658] 0-235] 0-252] 0-270} 0-276] 0-436] 0-317] 0-258 
Vinegar, white wine....... 1 pt 0-064} 0-080} 0-078) 0-075) 0-080} 0-080) 0-080} 0-080} 0-080 
All Foods, Weekly 
BUSOU cern or ces $ 7:337| 15-99 | 10-394) 10-525] 10-313) 10-813) 11-211] 11-001) 11.037 
Starch, laundry........... 1 lb. 0-096} 0-144); 0-122) 0-122) 0-122) 0-124) 0-124) 0-123) 0-123 
Coal, anthracite. .....13...<...- 1 ton 8-80 | 17-04 | 17-713] 17-989) 17-052] 16-833] 17-392] 14-464] 16-272 
Coal, bituminous.......... 1s 6-19 | 12-38 | 11-436) 11-555} 10-707] 10-249] 10-311] 10-208] 10-113 
Wood, hard, best.......... 1 cord 6-80 | 13-09 | 12-564) 12-764] 12-485) 12-280) 12-195) 12-128] 12-077 
DV OOC SSOLU scoters co crals sic'0: o's Hiedd} 4-90 | 10-14 9-380} 9-512} 9-209} 8-979] 8-947 8-96] 8-937 
“Ct Leos Levee eee PR 1 gal 0-237) 0-365] 0-313} 0-307] 0-306] 0-304] 0-308} 0-314) 0-311 
ent. month. .« «up oe. $ 19-00 | 24-80 | 27-74 | 27-86 | 27-79 | 27-537] 27-43 | 27-44 | 27-67 


| | | | | | | | 


Grand Total Weekly 
Budget! vc. eee ees $ 14-024] 25-908} 20-877] 21-068) 20-693) 21-063] 21-471) 21-201) 21-269 
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8.—Index Numbers of a Family Budget of Staple Foods, Fuel and Lighting and Rent, 
in Canada, by Provinces, 1920-1928. ~ 


(Dominion Average for 1913=100.) 
STAPLE FOODS. 


No. Provinces. 1920. | 1922. | 1923. | 1924. | 1925. | 1926. | 1927. | 1928. 
EP NOVA SCO. s onc cn «ren ong mr we se has henner: 221-0} 143-6) 148-8] 144-1) 149-5] 154-8] 148-8) 149-3 
2|Prince Edward Island}. .f32:3 5. 24k ike bien: 193-4} 129-5} 130-0} 128-9] 134-8] 142-3) 136-6] 134-3 
3.) NOW: runs WICK i .6 «is s.spnsdne dissects porate sees 214-1} 142-5) 146-6) 144-7} 147-7) 155-9] 150-1) 149-0 
BS QUGDEC ass oc ces oro Helena siete. « ctereatonsrets aren is epee 206-7| 135-2] 137-0} 132-2) 139-3] 144-9) 139-4] 139-2 
Da OntariOn wes ccs sce cower mecincraten cose Mronmmrne. 225-2} 140-4] 142-7) 139-5} 145-0] 154-2) 150-8) 151-0 
Gi Manitoba sects star spec uate aicheuk Nersaeanereee 220-2) 137-3) 136-4] 133-1) 141-7) 142-2} 141-6] 145-6 
wuSaskatchowante. sess: sca tater tae ee 215-6) 138-6) 141-1) 1387-7) 148-2) 148-6] 150-7) 152-3 
87] Al Der tar since ia Gersc sere events eteratetats eabeteeane ete ee 218-0) 137-4] 188-2) 139-4) 149-9} 147-5) 148-2} 151-1 
9 1 British Columbia.ieccs cc. secs cares oe 232-0) 157-6] 155-5) 154-1) 164-6] 163-1] 163-2) 164-6 


TP NOVS: SCOCIR tute cem ca sees seekers settee. 170-6] 161-7) 163-8} 160-9] 157-1} 155-5) 150-8) 152-4 
2\Prince Kdward Island... 202.2 1s sees ce seman 181-8] 174-6] 196-6} 179-1) 174-3} 167-0] 162-8] 152-4 
SP NOW BrUnSWitk incon o. Sax) dea stemigele ster aes 185-3} 173-1) 174-8) 169-5} 164-9) 168-1} 164-4] 161-8 
S HQUOMOG. das ree accede gus< Gate I pueut om ete 195-0} 183-1) 183-8] 175-4] 172-8) 177-5] 175-4] 174-9 
O" Ontario. fee ao ce cergew nee yew tamara shatters 6 198-5} 190-2) 194-1} 183-0} 179-6) 182-2) 179-1] 177-0 
G "Manitoba (0s cas jasee us has ine scan ae eons 206-3) 194-5} 203-9) 195-3) 188-5} 184-8) 183-2) 184-8 
M \SASKACCROWON.§ boos cos Pers ah «teenie oo teach & 210-3) 205-8} 201-7) 195-2) 186-4] 181-2) 182-7] 183-8 
STA Uber ta. coe cece Ber cas sce sreveusucsacorohonepeye: ata steer es exs 161-6] 129-7! 134-8} 122-5) 128-3) 126-2} 122-0} 108-4 
oO" British: Colm Dian... :cs a byegue seo octoees ae eels 182-6) 166-0] 156-1) 152-4) 147-1) 147-6) 147-1] 147-1 
RENT 
AVN OVE SCOEIG He wae ao ots Ane ions ge nee ne 107-7| 123-3) 117-7) 118-5} 117-5) 117-9) 117-9) 117-9 
2 TP rince edward Island oie aetna ae rare 84-5] 117-4) 121-7] 123-8) 122-5} 118-5] 118-5} 118-5 
Dm VNeOw SYUneWiCk.< 60525 0c0 ban orn + sie ee tates 119-8) 131-1] 1388-7} 142-1|} 142-1) 142-1) 142-1] 142-1 
VOTO OCS 712 oie akeco otter: coat aeape ateyarts Wictahe aes oerae 2 93-0} 113-4] 118-0} 121-1) 120-8) 120-8} 121-7) 122-7 
BD POMCALIO. seta dere dae a een hanes wins Peres 154-8} 152-6} 151-7) 154-4] 152-8] 151-8) 151-2) 153-1 
GM anitODa Feo eo dd sete gars plone s eas ned eee 159-6} 181-2] 181-2] 184-2) 184-2) 184-2} 184-2) 184-2 
€ Woagkatebewan 10.0.1 0s asctyee sas aus aes teeaes 178-1| 182-5) 184-5) 187-6} 184-2] 184-2] 184-2] 184-2 
SWAlber ta lett ccn at cee canis tee ee cae om saan 154-7) 161-2] 157-7) 150-8} 148-0] 151-8) 152-4] 151-8 
OW British Columbia iio. dic pene oot ges heats 119-3) 1382-1] 132-1) 134-3} 135-4] 135-8) 136-6] 138-1 


Ls NOVA DORRIT: Soxqciace-brannia becle sae reas 175-3} 139-1) 140-1) 137-4] 139-4) 142-1) 138-4] 138-9 
2 | Prince E.dward Island...) os ans mene ees 154-5} 131-5] 136-2) 133-7} 135-6) 137-3) 134-0} 131-2 
3 PNGW SPURSWICKS: fot. cts cic e sete e ecuetles ces 177-8} 143-0] 147-7} 146-9] 147-9] 152-7) 149-1] 148-2 
ATC LEGS rcte S ca gvegs 3 Renereperesse ean 9 Weioptcerras ale elements 166-0} 134-3} 136-7) 134-1] 137-4) 141-0} 138-1} 138-3 
SMOMESPICN s Aiea cade cttac tee yeininteah eee take ne 187-1} 151-4) 152-5) 150-2) 152-2) 156-8} 154-6] 155-0 
OPENER VOU doctny ge ttol staan Sacre danse ee ote: 197-4] 160-1) 160-7} 158-6} 162-2) 161-9} 161-5] 163-8 
7 (PABKALCNOWAN 22. Doee ou acde soa note ae paleee 202-1) 162-8) 163-9} 162-1) 165-3) 164-8) 166-2) 167-2 
PAT ORCA tLe ceils cons Seponaera i aroma aoeabaerans 188-6} 144-5) 144-1} 140-6] 146-0) 145-8) 145-9] 145-3 
SEB eis Coli la ae a aaa. nites aug ete 186-6} 150-0) 147-2} 146-9) 152-0) 151-5] 151-5) 153-0 


Section 3.—Index Numbers of Security Prices. 


Many important advances have recently been made in the direction of improving 
the technique of making index numbers of security prices. The chief of these are— 
first, the computation of index numbers to serve different purposes: secondly, 
weighting of the index numbers so that they will accurately represent the market; 
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an accurate index of market trends cannot be made on the basis of a simple average 
of market quotations or on any system which does not consider weighting: thirdly, 
using weighted average prices of individual securities rather than the average of 
high and low quotations or closing quotations. This last point is of considerable 
importance, because the average price at which a stock sells on a day’s market 
frequently differs widely from the average of its high and low quotations or its 
closing price. 


In the revised index numbers of security prices which have recently been issued 
by the Bureau full use of the improvements mentioned has been made, and our 
index numbers are now in line with the most advanced technique pertaining to the 
making of such indexes. In the revision, the base of the calculations was also 
changed. The basic period is now the year 1926, that is, prices prevailing in that 
year are taken as 100 and subsequent price movements are expressed as a percentage. 
The year 1926 was chosen as the base, in conformity with the tendency which now 
prevails to substitute a post-war for a pre-war base. This year was also chosen in 
order to enable comparisons to be made between Professor Fisher’s indexes for the 
New York market and the Canadian markets. Index numbers for both markets 
are constructed on principles which are practically identical. 


Two series of index numbers are now published by the Bureau on a weekly 
basis, viz., traders’ and: investors’ indexes. (See Tables 9 and 10). As will be 
apparent, these measure movements of an entirely different character. The traders’ 
index is based upon the prices of the twenty-five best selling industrial and public 
utility common stocks sold on the Montreal and Toronto exchanges each week. 
This traders’ index measures the trend of gains or losses for an “average”’ trader on 
the Montreal and Toronto stock exchanges, who buys and sells the leading common 
stocks in the same proportion as they are traded in the market as a whole, and who 
turns over his investments every week. The investors’ index, on the other hand, 
measures the trend of values for the investor who buys a list of stocks and holds 
them over a long period of time. 


Investors’ Index Numbers of Common Stocks, 1913 to 1928.—Monthly 
figures for the investors’ index number of common stocks, computed by the Dom- 
ion Bureau of Statistics on the basis 1926=100, have been carried back to 1918. 
The index falls into two parts, viz., the period subsequent to 1926 and the earlier 
period. For the period 1913 to 1926 those stocks were used which were included in 
the index number previously issued on the 1913 base, viz., 31 industrials, 10 public 
utilities and 9 banks, or 50 stocks in all. In the subsequent period the list of stocks 
included in the monthly index numbers was enlarged and now contains 79 industrial, 
16 domestic utilities, 8 companies located abroad and 9 bank stocks. Despite the 
difference in the number of stocks included, the trend of stock prices is adequately 
shown throughout the whole period. The larger number of stocks included in the 
revised index number, though adding little to the accuracy of the general index, 
gives more complete information regarding various groups of stocks traded on Canad- 

ian exchanges. 


Banks are included in the monthly index numbers but notin the weekly, the 
trading in such securities not being, as arule, sufficiently important to warrant 
their inclusion in a weekly index. In any case their inclusion does not affect the 
general index by more than a point or two. 
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9.—Investor’s Monthly Index Numbers of Common Stocks, by Months, 1928. 


Norr.—For 1927 figures, see p. 800 of the 1927-28 Year Book and for 1919-1926 figures, see pp. 796-799 
of the 1927-1928 Year Book. 


Industrials. 
Tron 
and 
Months Grand | Banks Steel Tex- | Food 
Total.| Total. and | Pulp | Mill- tiles | and | Bever-| Mis- 
Total.| Iron and ing. | Oils. | and | Allied] ages. | cella- 
and | Paper. Cloth-| Pro- neous. 
Steel ing. | ducts. 
Pro- 
ducts 
No. of Securities. 112 9 79 9 9 5 8 9 21 7 16 
1928. 
January «cere: 149-3} 129-3) 172-5) 224-1) 151-6] 187-7) 1738-9) 140-3} 170-3] 165-5) 175-4 
Hebruahyaedseaees 146-0} 134-4] 167-6] 213-5) 153-4} 182-6) 165-8) 137-0} 166-7] 158-2) 172-5 
Marches. aden ee. 149-5] 134-6) 172-4] 224-3) 156-0} 176-7] 171-9} 133-8] 162-5] 168-6] 179-0 
(April ae sien oricrer eer 156-6] 146-7) 177-0} 249-8) 160-0} 180-4) 177-0) 136-4] 165-4) 181-9] 177-9 
NERY Re aoe cared cee 164-5} 146-8} 184-4] 255-7) 156-3} 184-9} 193-6] 134-0} 169-7] 187-3) 183-4 
JMBO Peter celts fcc tae . 151-9} 1389-1] 170-0] 230-8} 127-0} 175-8] 180-8} 123-0) 157-3) 165-0] 177-5 
Jurlycee cere rec etare 152-6] 136-7) 169-6) 234-7) 113-7} 176-1) 186-2} 120-0) 155-8] 167-4] 175-9 
Auipuisteiwenss fos sc 148-6} 136-5} 166-5) 222-2 98-9} 169-9] 186-3} 116-5} 150-1) 158-6} 181-8 
September.......... 159-7) 139-9] 185-3) 247-3] 108-1} 178-9} 210-8} 117-7) 1538-1} 175-4) 210-5 
October 4735: 248 168-4] 142-2) 201-2) 267-5 99-3] 190-7) 228-2} 114-2) 159-3] 183-4] 245-8 
INOvem ber,...0.. n.<41 184-2} 144-6] 229-3) 317-5} 101-1] 197-5) 261-5) 114-3] 166-6] 195-8] 295-6 
December. .-ecen 183-6| 147-4] 237-3] 328-6 97-1} 208-3) 246-5} 114-1) 182-5) 184-4] 336-3 
Public Utilities. Companies Abroad. 
Months 
Trans- Telephone Power In- 
Total. portation. and and Total. | dustrial. | Utility. 
Telegraph. | Traction. 
No. of Securities 16 2 2 12 8 1 7 
1928. 
VWANUALVaeninecrnne 136-2 132-1 115-5 147-8 143-3 123-2 168-2 
HG bEUuAaryarns vets aat 135-1 128-0 116-7 150-1 140-2 115-0 171-2 
WEI ae heer yee 137-6 134-5 119-3 147-3 147-6 118-1 183-6 
DN 5g Bede, AoecrEE abc 139-5 132-8 120-8 154-0 156-0 124-5 194-2 
Mavi Procite orn stars 150-6 137-7 124-4 175-0 163-8 132-2 202-1 
VUNGarset cde cas acta o 139-1 127-6 119-4 160-1 150-2 120-6 192-6 
July shh Deere ee 140-6 129-2 118-0 162-1 153-0 121-5 197-8 
PAN PUStH saan 136-1 129-5 115-6 150-7 145-9 117-7 186-5 
September......... 143-4 136-2 118-6 159-7 154-9 122-9 200-3 
October 24. hk hee 144-2 137-9 118-7 159-7 168-6 134-3 217-5 
November......... 149-2 149-6 119-2 157-3 189-1 159-5 |: 234-2 
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10.—Traders’ Index Numbers of Prices and Volume of Sales, 1927-28. 
: (1926=100.) 


Norr.—The Traders’ Index measures the trend of gains or losses for an ‘‘average’’ trader on the Monte 


ect ti Toronto stock exchanges, who buys and sells as a whole and turns over his investments every 
week. 


Column 1—Weighted index numbers of the prices of the 25 best selling Industrial and Public Utility 
common stocks on the Montreal and Toronto Exchanges. 

Column 2—Weighted index numbers of the volume of shares sold. 

Column 3—Index numbers of the total money value of the stocks included in 1 and 2 above. 


Col. 1. Col. 2. Col. 3. 
Date — — _~ 
Prices. Sales. Values. 
1927. 
HERE, SSeS eRe Se Ee Sa 2 ca ae ea ee 111-7 90-9 101-5 
LENG) GREED TESTS, hn, ae RE a a I eae TRS. Ho ete Renee Cr cle ae Simla 123-0 93-2 114-6 
Wifcaree ee eee nee A Ae es ee Se a ofa tha le alaurarnis avs) 132-3 95-5 126-3 
PE SED I I tere ey ee A Oe er Se. ee eee AL PS SS ee es 146-2 102-3 149-6 
CL eT Te ee ine ee he ta RM, CoS oy om a natee 161-0 104-2 167-8 
ZNEAD Ew. 5.5 in Rlacoc a5 ss SSIS ot CIS SE CS cane ae ee 177-3 132-1 234-2 
CSBIES? > <e9ag oy orepicns te e35 ppicree E gROSIO CO aE td PR A lee ee ee ate 174-0 66-7 116-0 
EN SEADS 6 eps cntr pak Re a nD oe 187-8 63-1 118-5 
Ve) O REREA Behe Se: fy co ep TO ae es ROTM oy Ee Rae a es, Rin eta 211-3 110-1 232-6 
ED CEES sae. RIGOR AIRE SEES SAEs Face ere Can hr RI 236-4 120-6 285-1 
IN ESARTTR OS Ran Finder ee le aten GEO OIE 8H RES PRED yt cae ie era 251-7 83-9 211-2 
LPO SREY OTe, Selerrertseinaige Seat Sane Oakes Geet Mele: Mate Px te Rane ie iid ae 281-4 104-5 294-0 
1928. 
SION TEN Oa cheat ape eset oe RLS Locale caine Fae RRM A ite Gir Re ee 317-7 88-6 282-9 
LIND GTP TE ENG enthid ahr ER nde AE SEA REC SER ER So ene a RE 322-0 74-6 230-3 
IORI. oun 6 be MQ hee ig PO Cd RL I GED Abr Oo RIT esa in oy 338-5 67-5 230-6 
AOES 0.5 2 Gi Ge Sc eR II POUT ae Ee eo ms ener ee 379-5 69-0 262-0 
a PO NO Te TIE ii Gt ade lobe res sei sts Cougs seebegiale wrod e anateets vie are weal 417-1 61-3 256-0 
SPLINE). 29 5 wwesgsen onc key a ROR TCR ae GRRE aps eee oo ar a 388-0 47-5 184-3 
Sid NE eM res tS noe recy a i ctcnelanet cisish crs Ao acne ceeacte Oe At hae Ae ae eens 391-2 27-5 108-0 
AMOR oso a.oclcac OCR AE ey OEE DIS ae a ie ines ear one Sana, 391-3 32-7 127-8 
IE{ PIETER] OSTRS so ARS LAO Hee SEPSIS GENT CEP «conn. eae 470-6 85-3 166-4 
(CIB BO OEE ie, ounce chit APR Real OS ES CRM OT gs oS Ses IN 553-2 64-1 362-4 
IES OCT CIN OSV R, 5 5 ca EER Re ACRE AP PEEING, oer RY a BU ta 714-1 61-1 440-1 
ONS oSTEM AAS, Avo GnUk CBORD Ge SD Oe 25 BES CAS BS RIC IES EIEN aetna 809-7 31-8 256-8 
1929. 
LEST Sa ro he, Mimi | Se eee GF ae ee eee fee ee ne ee 1,039-5 45-1 475-3 
TELS OT ATIIEIESS cocuel coo th BCC ES NE EUS I OC ite nee as 1.125-8 24-8 280-3 
WEEE 5 nace GE eos UB ROSS ORIEL Sno SAS §- eer 1,057°3 23-9 242-4 


Weighted Index Numbers of 17 Mining Stocks.—A weighted index number 
of 17 mining stocks has been computed by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
on the basis 1926 =100. Stocks included are confined to producing mines, or those 
which are on the point of passing into that category. The list is as follows: Premier 
in B.C., Coniaurum, Dome, Hollinger, McIntyre, Vipond Consolidated in the Porcu- 
pine area; Amulet, Noranda in the Rouyn field; Kirkland Lake, Lakeshore, Syl- 
vanite, Teck Hughes, Wright-Hargreaves in the Kirkland Lake zone and Beaver, 
Nipissing, Coniagas and Mining Corporation in the Cobalt-South Lorraine section. 
Mines of a semi-industrial nature, such as International Nickel and Consolidated 
Mining and Smelting Company, are not included in this index but are included in 
the Bureau’s investor’s index of common industrial and public utility stocks. 

This index of mining stocks is weighted by the amount of stock outstanding, 
and therefore measures the price movement of shares from investors’ rather than 
traders’ point of view. In the case of Coniaurum and Kirkland Lake mines, a 
deduction has been made of the number of shares held by Coniagas and Beaver. 
Group index numbers are shown for eleven gold, two copper-gold and four silver 
stocks as well as for the total seventeen. (Table 11). 
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In 1928 the general index commenced the year at 134-0 and fell to 113-0 in 
October. The December index was 115-1. Gold stocks declined steadily through- 
out the year. Gold-copper stocks were 110-6 in April and 315-0 in December. 
Silver and miscellaneous stocks declined from 122-4 in January to 72-2 in December. 


11.—_Weighted Index Numbers of 17 Mining Stocks, 1927-1928. 


(1926=100.) 
Gold- Silver Total 
Years and Months. Gold. Copper. and Mis- Index. 
cellaneous. 
No. of Stocks. 11 2 4 17 
1927. 
JANUATY sick de cerns io ee ech eee Taye eee 113-1 132-3 116-5 116-0 
Hebritary corcelcmceerts eres toe eae ieee cicerte cee mmr ator 120-1 124-6 122-2 120-8 
Mar let. iia cie ere cue. sites ee eas te eee 119-6 128-9 109-1 120-2 
ADE ee Sean Ree ae Oe ER Oe eee 118-4 123-4 106-6 118-3 
1) EX See eh ene ne OME Renee eee eed ncn Pe ee rea Ts 122-5 136-5 101-1 123-0 
ITT Vs teh reg eaegine aepayrh os cae Paha navel, SNE ee 2 isles arr aa be 118-1 130-4 101-3 118-7 
SUNY oes eee cate ee Eee ene Oe eS a rete 121-4 134-7 113-2 122-7 
ANQUSES. .acslbe maak et Oe REE Me oe 125-7 150-0 116-3 128-5 
Sentember-aky- 5.20.8. bates eaters cee es eee. 134-2 163-6 112-7 137-0 
Octoberisc dros. ke ola ee ee eee 139-7 175-2 125-1 143-8 
Novem ber2.ci.ss sta is eo ee ee ne ee 139-4 163-3 129-3 142-1 
December .5 occ dsene Peet eee te eee 136-3 155-5 123-8 138-2 
1928. 
PANUOTY ccs ode cristae eee: meee oat ete eon 132-5 144-2 122-4 134-0 
Bleu ar Ve ost ce yrs cs oe er ee ae eines Cee 121-0 125-8 105-5 121-4 
IND ay CHiebades 5S cay tack ee ee Lee. ee ie =. eee vA eri 123-7 103-1 121-5 
TA Tall Bares cosere tee ecient: se et Eee Ee ee ee ee 117-5 110-6 97-0 115-6 
IVE SV pte thc ca creas or SRS eg as ON ce ER 115-7 136-9 95-2 118-1 
JRC eee Sie des Sa eet ei hs een ks A her ee ae 113-1 197-7 90-1 125-6 
BVA ae Maing ee, ed” AEN ete As ENS Ip) Wao tu alee ee S 101-7 293-0 84-8 131-9 
UGUSG Eee eer Oe CREPE creer eon ee 92-0 291-2 78-4 123-6 
September. ep ceeiae ort beta reel eet eee 91-6 283-6 77-2 121-9 
October ec ok soe sae cos oss Pronk ee eee eee 84-3 268-3 66-4 113-0 
INOVerm bers cee ccee ats coe caine fe Sree Roe terol er ees 82-0 300-8 68-6 116-5 
December 3. o.050.. eae ree eee Oe eee 76-8 315-0 72-2 115-1 


Section 4.—Prices of Services. 


A study of the prices of services sheds considerable light on the cost of living, 
as such services are a considerable item in the average family budget. Information 
with regard to the trend of street car fares, of rates for manufactured and natural 
fuel gas, of domestic electric light rates and of telephone charges was published at 
pages 801 to 804 of the 1927-28 Year Book. Later information shows that the 
prices of manufactured fuel gas have shown a downward tendency, the Dominion 
index number for 1927 being 129-4, as compared with 131-1 in 1926. The index 
number of the price of natural fuel gas has also declined from 172-1 in 1926 to 165-9 
in 1927. On the other hand, telephone rates have shown a distinct increase, the 
Dominion index number for domestic telephone rates having risen from 120-2 p.e. 
of the 1913 base in 1926 to 128-8 in 1927. Again, the business telephone rate has 
risen from 124-0 p.c. of the 1913 base in 1926 to 146-8 in 1927. Additional infor- 
mation and details by provinces will be found at pages 119-127 of the Bureau of 
Statistics’ Annual Report on Prices and Price Indexes, 1913-1927. 


Hospital Charges.—In view of discussions of the increased cost entailed by 
illness and hospital treatment, a special investigation on hospital charges has recently 
been made and the results are given as Dominion averages in the following table. 
In general, this shows that hospital charges have increased between 80 and 90 p.c. 
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since 1913, except for operating room charges, which have increased only about 56 
p.c. At the same time, the cost of maintaining patients in hospitals has increased 
by 93 p.c. Since general cost of living in the country has increased only from 50 to 
60 p.c., 1t may be inferred that patients in hospitals have an improved standard 
of living and of comfort as compared with the conditions before the war. 

The detailed results of this investigation, including the statistics by provinces, 
are to be found at pp. 120-122 of the Bureau of Statistics’ Annual Report on Prices 
and Price Indexes, 1913-27. 


12.—Average Daily Hospital Charges in Canada, 1913, 1916 to 1926. 


Items. 1913. 1916. 1917. 1918. 1919. 1920. 
PTELIG WHALONT SSE es «cle Serine oe hae $ 1-02 1-12 1-19 1-37 1-52 1-58 
IndexsNuniberres. «sss cacies chase. 100-0 110-0 119-4 134-8 149-7 156-0 
Semi-private Rooms ................ $ 1-57 1-71 1-79 2-03 2-27 2-44 
[ip g ES CEN TN 0) Core BIS 8 et ee ee ae 100-0 108-8 114-7 130-9 145-8 156-3 
eriueTtios TROGOIG Siias CRN sk hinactie te teat $ 2-68 2-88 3-00 3-23 3-68 4-05 
(eK NDIA DOL ceases Ors soe ais. veks oo ate Res 100-0 107-5 111-8 120-8 138-2 151-4 
KOPOTALING AVOOIN 2.6. oe «5 she aainase «cae $ 5-16 5-31 5-53 5-94 6-71 7-00 
Wncex: NUIMDEr A. seh. occ ae tek beeen ee 100-0 103-3 107-4 115-4 130-8 137-0 
Cost of maintenance per head......... $ 1-68 1-84 2-14 2-47 2-72 3-08 
Incexe NR Der s: ec kaoe as oe 100-0 110-4 128-8 148-8 163-7 187-2 
Items 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 
Ha DIIC! Walder d.o8 snes ok oes 2 aks $ 1-72 1-78 1-84 1-86 1-88 1-86 
EndexwNul Der soc os s,6 orate eine oo have 170:5 176-6 180-9 182-8 184-4 184-1 
Semi-private Rooms. .............00% $ 2-63 2-69 2-73 2-74 2-84 2-88 
incexs Num ber sedccsns es Sorte v48 Sea et 168-6 173-1 175-6 176-1 182-2 185-2 
Private meOOmn. 4 06.6) 2h lies secs $ 4-45 4-49 4-52 4-58 4-92 4-98 
MH eKOINUDDEE SS oe nc chs nie epee « 167-4 169-1 170-3 172-3 185-9 188-5 
Mipecating OOM. .o8 foes sc ces 8.o 6 $ 7-15 7-24 7°64 7-87 7:97 8-06 
tntdoxNUMIDOE?. stots. ce oe chee kee 140-1 141-8 148-9 153-0 155-1 156-7 
Cost of maintenance per head......... $ 3-22 3-12 3-17 3-25 3-20 3-27 
AIOKY NUN DED i eee beaten cs havnt ers 195-6 189-7 192-5 197-1 188-8 193-2 


Section 5.—Index Numbers of Interest Rates. 


Few economic statistics are of more significance than the net rates of interest 
paid on the absolutely safest securities, such as Government bonds maturing on a 
fixed and definite date. Other interest rates naturally grade upward from the rates 
which the safest of possible borrowers has to pay, and from the fluctuations of that 
price an idea may be obtained as to the relation between the supply of and the 
demand for funds for investment. 

Prior to the war, the funded debt of the Dominion was entirely held outside 
the country, there being no home market for Canadian Government bonds. Since 
about the beginning of the century, however, the province of Ontario, the wealthiest 
and most populous of the provinces of the Dominion, has done its financing largely 
in Canada itself, and the fluctuation in the rate of yield of province of Ontario 
bonds is thus the best long-term indicator of net interest rates in the Dominion. 
These yields, compiled originally by Wood, Gundy and Co. of Toronto, and furnished 


by that firm to the Bureau of Statistics, have been recalculated as an index number 
71120—50} 
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on a 1926 base and are shown in Table 13, a particularly interesting feature being 
the decline in the interest rates index from the high point of 129-4 in October 1920 to 
88-7 in April of 1928. Since the latter date, the scarcity of funds for this type of 
investment has forced the index number up to 101-2 in March 1929. 


13.—Index Numbers of Interest Rates in Canada, Calculated from Yields of Ontario 
Bonds, 1906-1928. 


(Base 1926=100.) 


Months. 1900. 1901. 1902. 1903. 1904. 1905. 1906. 
TANUAT Vics cries oteislerhetots here ester stee ee ale ereiatele ier 73-1 dee 79-3 78-5 78-5 78-5 76-2 
Aprileeern th: setatees eet neta trains ccs 74:1 78-5 79-3 78-5 78-5 75-2 76-2 
AVE oon aC SOO NOR ROI DORON CRON OC 75-2 78-7 79-3 78-5 79-3 74-1 76-2 
OX Ko) of seems coer oOo Oo oeG occu bie Some Oodr 77-2 78-7 79-3 78-5 79-3 75°2 76-8 
IDYerqsia0l| 67s) soup ono on dono do 0p. oom ove otoo door 7 79°3 78-5 78-5 78-3 76-2 17-2 


JER M osbdcemancd 6h vAap Ip 00nd bopBovsoDDe 78-3 88-7 82-5 81-4 83-5 83°5 88-7 
Noy oN eho SirenO CGO. Saute Go Gao e DOS OOr 81-4 87-7 81-4 82-5 81-0 85-6 89-8 
Ah sehB Ma ooo GoGonoss oN ots Sooo dome. 85-6 86-6 80-4 82-5 81-0 86-6 90-8 
(DETER cabacediwenoOR tnd doqG00 OS ond oMKe Uc 87-7 85-6 80-4 82-5 81-4 87-7 91°9 
IDEcenUber wccecerien s vee cereiece castorate 88-7 83-5 81-4 83-5 83-5 88-7 91-9 
1914. 1915. 1916. 1917. 1918. 1919. 1920. 
UREN Zsanupop boned 5 Jo cainldnn 6 docoomdanar 91-9 88-7 | 109-6 | 100-2 | 125-3} 121-1 120-0 
JAN Oye es ee RA GRE ies Sere NE RIES SPI ina BR eae 90-8 91-9} 110-6 | 109-6 | 125-3 |) 116-9 121-1 
UNTO ee pe peuoGassoomane abed els Gondba doom 88-7 93:9} 109-6 | 114-8 | 126-3 | 112-7 125-3 
OG 0) 1 A Bic wane AcoaccHes aobonccelt 88-7 | 104-4] 104-4 | 123-2) 125-3) 116-9 129-4 
December seca yoty icici diene era 88:7 | 109-6 | 102-3 | 125-3] 125-3] 120-0 128-4 
Months. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 
VATUIETY, 0,0 er evels oscolsie «1s teas apesere retook 125-3 | 116-9 | 112-7} 106-5 99-2 | 100-2 97-1 89-8 
FODrUary..d. sin stapes cals nape ade oo Pe: 125-3 | 114-8} 110-6) 106-1] 100-2] 100-2 97-1 87-7 
March cs seisbeos es 05 107 /to oeee ae OeE 125-3 | 113-8} 109-6} 106-1 | 100-2 | 100-2 96-0 88-7 
ADEA es foie betes ofeiwieistoche Haka een te 125-3 | 112-7 | 107-5 | 106-1} 100-2 | 100-2 95-2 88-7 
MAY ccm ive twee pew ose tu ee rs ba 126-30) sbi 2e7 |) P07 sbal SOG 99-2 | 100-2 95-0 90-8 
JUNO F.cecdacies « Ssinchiclke st je see he 126-3 | 112-7] 107-5) 105-8 99-2 | 100-2 95-0 91-9 
FULY cores cssevevet wenveeryree grit 128-4 | 112-7} 107-5 | 103-5 9922" 1) 100-2 95-0 93-9 
ApUSE. us paca ec ser eae at clerer aor 128-4 | 112-7} 107-5 99-2 99-2 | 100-2 95-0 96-0 
Septemberas..) 5... ets sagen obes 124 Sul o VET Fal 107 ab 99-2 99-2 | 100-2 95-0 96-0 
October ..... nerd atte. ot he a eks 126-3 tae 107-9 | 100-2} 100-2] 100-2 93-9 95-0 


c 107-3 99-2 | 100-2 99-2 93-3 95-0 
December ss atine store taste ree 119-4 1 113-21 107-3 99-2 | 100-2 99-2 90-8 96-0 


1 In 1929 the index number was 97:1 in January, 98-1 in February and 101-2 in March. 


Section. 6.—Index Numbers of Import and Export Valuations. 


Index numbers of import and export valuations have been computed by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics for the calendar years 1920 to 1927 and are shown 
in Table 14. Fifty export and 60 import commodities are included in the 
calculations. The year 1913 has been taken as a base. Index numbers were calcu- 
lated on the aggregative principle and an individual and group system of weighting 
has been used on the basis of quantities imported or exported. 

A comparison of the prices of imports and exports with:wholesale commodity 
prices reveals that the import and export prices move on a lower level than 
wholesale prices. This fact is thus accounted for—: 


1¥or list of commodities included see Appendix A, Prices and Price Indexes, 1913-1926, 
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(1) Prices of commodities which enter into international trade are usually on a 
lower level than prices of domestic commodities. 


(2) Prices used in an index number of wholesale prices are for identical gradeS 
of commodities throughout the whole period under investigation. In an index 
number of import and export valuations the prices used are the result of dividing 
total values by total quantities imported or exported and are, therefore, average 
values of all grades traded in a particular year. A change in average value in one 
year as compared with another may be due, therefore, to a change in price or to a 
change in the character of the grades traded. A lower level in index numbers may 
be due to the predominance of lower priced grades. 


(3) Index numbers of wholesale prices are based on prices charged by whole- 
salers in the country making the index, including all charges on imports, such as 
customs duty, insurance, freight, brokerage and so on. Customs valuations, on 
the other hand, are the fair market values as sold for home consumption in the 
country of origin. In the case of imports, movements in freight rates, insurance 
rates, customs duties, special taxes, such as sales tax, ete., would not directly affect 
the import valuations, but they would all be reflected in wholesale prices. 


An index number of export and import valuations is a needful supplement to 
index numbers of wholesale prices. Very frequently total export and import valua- 
tions are corrected by wholesale prices index numbers in order to eliminate the 
influence of price fluctuation and enable a comparison to be made on a quantity 
basis. But wholesale price index numbers are not really suitable for this purpose, 
since they frequently show a considerable difference from index numbers of export 
and import valuations. In Canada there are now two better means of making a 
quantitative comparison of export and import movements. First, figures are com- 
puted by the External Trade Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics showing 
the total values of exports and imports for the fiscal years, commencing with the year 
ended Mar. 31, 1921, on the basis of average values in the fiscal year ended 
March, 1914. That is to say, in this calculation prices do not change from year to 
year but are taken as constant while the quantities change. Thus changes in the 
total value figures from year to year indicate changes in quantities of commodities 
imported and exported and not changes in prices. Secondly, index numbers of export 
and import values are computed by the Prices’ Division of the Bureau. These 
index numbers are so constructed as to eliminate the influence of changes in the 
quantities of exports and imports. The basis in this case is the calendar year and 
not the fiscal year. Fixed quantic.es of exports and imports are multiplied by the 
average values of each calendar year and the aggregate amounts turned into index 
numbers. The quantities selected refer to the year 1913, but if the quantity in 
that year was not considered sufficiently representative for the period investigated, 
it was amended by reference to later years. The result is to eliminate the influence 
of changing quantities and to secure measurement of changing valuations. Index 
numbers were also computed for group as well as total valuations. These index 
numbers may be used for correcting total import and export valuations on a calendar 
year base so as to eliminate the influence of price changes. 


Index numbers of import and export valuations, however, have other important 
uses, which may be enumerated. 


(1) They tend to corroborate the measurement of wholesale prices. Though 
they move on a lower level than wholesale price indexes, the direction of their 
movement follows a parallel course. 
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(2) Their chief value lies in the fact that from them a comparison may be made 
of price movements of Canadian exports and imports. Both series of values are 
f.o.b. values, that is, they are prices exclusive of customs, insurance and freight 
charges. (In the case of Canadian exports freight charges would in some cases be 
included up to the port of exit but this would also be true of some goods shipped 
from foreign countries to Canada). Since the values are f.o.b. and are fair market 
values as sold for home consumption, a comparison of the resulting index numbers 
of exports and imports shows whether or not Canada is receiving in average values 
for the goods she sells an equivalent in average values for the goods she buys. Since 
a large proportion of our exports are agricultural products, any disparity between 
the price of Canadian farm products and the price of goods bought from abroad 
would be reflected in the index numbers. Moreover, if the index numbers of exports 
are higher than those of imports, this would indicate a condition tending to pros- 
perity in Canada and vice versa if index numbers of exports were lower. In other 
words, Canadian prosperity depends in no small measure on the purchasing power 
of our exports. From this point of view it is interesting to compare the index 
numbers of export and import values in Table 14. 


14.—_Index Numbers of Export and import Valuations, calendar years 1929-1927. 


(1913=100.) 
EXPORTS. 
Number 
Groups. of 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 
Items 


Vegetables and their pro- 
Guctsatts. oe a eee 14 | 256-1 159-3 129-3 | 122-2] 133-1 155-2 | 150-9 143-5 
Animals and their pro- 


ucts 
Fibres, textiles and ‘tex- 
tile products.. 
Wood, wood products and 


Non-ferrous metals and 
their products... 

Non-metallic minerals and 
their products.. 


2 
8 
Sron and its products...... 4) 341-4 93-8 | 107-9 90-8 88-3 83-8 82-9 92-0 
6 
2 
Chemicals and allied pro- : 


CUCL). Seics Ca oeh ee eee 138-8 | 125-7} 117-0] 118-2 | 109-0 | 109-6 | 107-6 97-0 
Total Exports.:....... 50 229-7 164-8 137-8 136-8 139-6 151-7 147-0 144-0 
IMPORTS. 
Vegetables and their pro- 
ducts fest. ae ae ae 15 | 264-2] 200-3] 131-8] 174-4] 167-2 | 154-8 | 149-8 153-8 
Animals and their pro- 
CUCTS ES oo tekt ee ee 3 | 203-3 91-4 85-3 87-3 78-9 93-6 86-9 95-0 
Fibres, textiles and tex- 
Tileproducts:.c0..066 5 15 | 285-47) 165-0] 156-5] 182-4] 181-7] 184-0] 158-0 143-7 
Wood, wood products and 
paner:)..seecn cate 3 | 298-6 | 174-8 | 161-3 | 178-2] 167-0| 175-6] 164-4 141-7 
lron and its products...... 11 | 146-4] 137-6] 103-5 | 108-8 | 107-4 98-6 95-0 95-0 
Non-ferrous metals and 
their products.. ; oul eiat-4 87-2 89-2 91-8 92-0 | 100-6 | 107-4 106-7 
Non-metallic minerals and 
their products. . 7 | 207-1 | 179-3 | 181-6 | 162-2 | 145-4] 148-91} 141-7 130-1 
Chemicals and allied pro- 
UCTS em keee ee eee 3 230-6 215-2 164-3 143-7 143-9 140:3 148-7 148-2 
Total Imports........ 60 220-7 160-4 135-0 147-6 142-0 139-6 131-7 127-0 


Combined Index......]........ 225-7 | 162-8 | 136-5 | 141-7 | 140-7] 146-3 | 140-1 136-3 


CHAPTER XXI.—PUBLIC FINANCE. 


The following treatment of public finance includes a discussion of Dominion, 
Provincial and Municipal Finance in Canada, with numerous tables, and closes with 
a brief discussion of the national wealth and national income of the Dominion as 
the basis of all public finance. 


In recent years the subject of public finance has been more elaborately treated. 
than formerly, in response to an increasing public demand, resulting from the grow- 
ing pressure of taxation to meet the augmented expenditures of the national, pro- 
vincial and local administrations. In the consideration of these growing expendi- 
tures two facts must be kept in mind:—(1) that our country is showing a relatively 
rapid growth of population—22 p.c. in the 10 years from 1911 to 1921, and (2) that 
$1.50 in 1928 had approximately the same purchasing power as $1 in 1913. Further- 
more, since most of our citizens are producers, the effect of this latter fact in 
swelling the aggregated total money income of the citizens of Canada so as to in- 
crease their tax-paying power should not be forgotten. In addition, there is an 
evident increase in the functions of Government. 


The great increase in Dominion expenditure since 1913 has, of course, been 
mainly due to’ the war and the burden of interest, pension charges, soldiers’ civil 
re-establishment, etc., resulting from the war, as well as to the necessity of making 
good the deficits arising from the operation of the Canadian National Railways 
and the Canadian Government Merchant Marine. Similar increases have also 
taken place during the same period in provincial and municipal expenditure. In 
1927 the total ordinary expenditure of the nine Provincial Governments was 
$152,211,883, as compared with $53,826,219 in 1916, only 11 years before, an increase 
of 182-8 p.c. (The aggregate interest payments of Provincial Governments increased 
from $7,817,844 in 1916 to $39,899,948 in 1927). Again, between 1913 and 1927 
the aggregate taxes imposed by the municipalities of Ontario increased from 
$34,231,214 to $106,075,959—an increase of 209-9 p.c. Similarly, in Quebec the 
aggregate ordinary expenditures of the municipalities increased from $19,139,465 
in 1914 to $54,259,457 in 1927, an increase of 183 p.c. In Manitoba the increase 
in municipal taxation has been from $9,922,537 in 1912 to $17,907,723 in 1927, an 
increase of 80-5 p.c. These statistics, covering nearly two-thirds of the population 
of the Dominion, are from Provincial Government reports, and the increase which 
they show has doubtless also occurred in most of the other provinces. 


Section 1.—Dominion Public Finance. 


Historical Sketch.—Both under the French régime and in the earlier part 
of the British, the territorial or casual revenues of Canada, consisting of certain 
seigneurial dues and the proceeds of the sale of government timber and land, were 
reserved to the Crown, while the right of levying taxes and of regulating the trade 
and commerce of the colony was, after 1763, deemed to be vested in the British 
Parliament. 


By the Quebec Act of 1774, certain duties on spirits and molasses were imposed, 


to be expended by the Crown in order to provide a revenue ‘‘towards defraying the 
791 
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expenses of the administration of justice and the support of the civil government of 
the province’. A little later, in 1778, the British Government, by the Declaratory 
Act (18 Geo. III, ce. 12), renounced forever the right of taxing the colonies to provide 
Imperial revenue, but maintained its claim to impose duties considered necessary 
for the regulation of trade, the proceeds to go towards defraying the expenditures 
of the colonial administration. After the Constitutional Act of 1791, the customs 
duties remained under the control of the Imperial Government, their revenue, as 
well as the territorial revenue above mentioned, coming in to the executive adminis- 
tration independently of the Legislative Assembly and thus making the executive 
power largely independent of the Legislature. In case these revenues proved 
insufficient, recourse could generally be had to the grant made by the Imperial 
Government for the support of the army. As time went on, however, the Crown 
revenues became more and more inadequate to meet the increasing expenditure, 
while the wave of economy in Great Britain after 1815 made it impossible any 
longer to supplement these revenues from military sources. On the other hand, the 
purely provincial revenues collected under the authorization of the Provincial 
Legislature showed an increasing surplus. The power of the purse thus began to 
pass into the hands of the Legislatures; further, in 1831 the British Parliament 
passed an Act placing the customs duties at the disposal of the Legislatures. 

Under the Act of Union a consolidated revenue fund was established. All 
appropriation bills were required to originate in the Legislative Assembly, which 
was forbidden to pass any vote, resolution or bill involving the expenditure of 
public money unless the same had first been recommended by a written message 
of the Governor-General. The British Government surrendered all control of the 
hereditary or casual revenues, which were thenceforth paid into the treasury of the 
province, to be disposed of as its Legislature should direct. 


At the interprovincial conferences which took place prior to Confederation, it 
was decided that the new Dominion Government, which was to take over per- 
manently, as its chief source of revenue, the customs and excise duties that had 
yielded the greater part of the revenues of the separate provinces (direct taxation 
being as unpopular in British North America as in other new countries) was also 
to assume the provincial debts and to provide out of Dominion revenues definite 
cash subsidies for the support of the Provincial Governments. (See Tables 17 
and 18.) Until the Great War, which made other taxes necessary, the customs 
and excise revenue constituted the chief resource of the Dominion Government for 
general purposes—the post office revenue and railway receipts which, properly 
speaking, are not taxes at all, being mainly or entirely absorbed by the expense of 
administering these services. Indeed, for many years preceding the war, customs 
and excise duties, together with the revenue from the head tax on Chinese immi- 
grants, were the only items of receipts which were classified as taxes vy the Depart- 
ment of Finance. In the last fiscal year of peace, these two items aggregated 
$126,143,275 out of total receipts on consolidated fund account amounting to 
$163,174,395, the post office and government railways furnishing between them 
$26,348,847 of the remainder, offset, however, by expenditure on these two services 
amounting to $27,757,196. Miscellaneous revenue, largely fees, amounted in that 
year to $10,682,273—a comparatively small fraction of the total. As both customs 
and excise taxes were indirect, the average Canadian felt but little the pressure of 
taxation for Dominion purposes. 


The war enormously increased the expenditure, and this increase had in the 
main to be met by loans. It is, however, a cardinal maxim of public finance that 
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where loans are contracted, sufficient new taxation should be imposed to meet the 
interest charge upon the loans and to provide a sinking fund for their ultimate 
extinction. This war taxation was begun in Canada within the first weeks of the 
war, when in the short war session of August, 1914, increases were made in the 
customs and excise duties on various commodities, including coffee, sugar, spirituous 
liquors and tobacco. In 1915, special additional duties of 5 p.c. ad valorem were 
imposed on commodities imported under the British preferential tariff and 73 p.c. 
ad valorem on commodities imported under the intermediate and general tariffs, 
certain commodities being excepted. New internal taxes were also imposed on 
bank circulation, on the income of trust and loan companies, on insurance in other 
than life and marine companies, on telegrams and cablegrams, railway tickets, 
sleeping-car berths, etc., also on cheques, postal notes, money orders, letters and 
post cards. In the following year, the business profits war tax (dropped in 1921) 
was introduced, and in 1917 an income tax was imposed. In 1918 both of these 
taxes were increased and their application widened, and in 1919 the income tax 
was again increased, and still further augmented in 1920 by a surtax of 5 p.c. of 
the tax on incomes of $5,000 and over; the sales tax was also introduced in that 
year. The cumulative result of these war taxes was that, in the fiscal year ended 
Mar. 31, 1921, customs duties were for the first time displaced from their position 
as the chief factor in Canadian revenue, the war taxes yielding $168,385,327, as 
against the customs yield of $163,266,804. In 1922 war taxes yielded $177,484,161, 
while the yield of the customs fell to $105,686,645. Again, in 1923 the war taxes 
yielded $181,634,875 and customs duties $118,056,469, in 1924 $182,036,261 and 
$121,500,798, in 1925 $147,164,158 and $108,146,871, in 1926 $157,296,321 and 
$127,355,143, in 1927 $156,167,484 and $141,968,678. In 1928, however, the 
customs duties yielded $156,985,818, as against $150,319,087 collected by the war 
taxes. 

A more detailed sketch of the new taxation imposed during the war period 
from 1914 to 1921 will be found at pp. 755-757 of the 1926 Year Book. An outline 
. of the chief changes in taxation between 1922 and 1925 will be found at pp. 807-808 
of the 1927-28 Year Book. 


Recent Modifications in the System of Taxation.'—In the session of 
1926 various changes were made in the customs tariff by c. 7. Green coffee, 
spices, nutmegs, mace, arrowroot and sponges were made free under the British 
preferential tariff, and the preferential rate on pineapples in air-tight cans was 
reduced from 1%c. to 3c. per lb. The duties on raw sugar imported for refining 
were also materially reduced under all tariffs, but so as to increase the British 
preference. Again, the duties on automobiles were substantially reduced under 
all tariffs, the rate on the cheaper types of automobile imported under the general 
tariff being reduced from 35 to 20 p.c., and under the British preferential tariff 
from 223 to 123 p.c. Finally, tin plate was made free under the preferential tariff 
and reduced from 124 to 5 p.c. under the general tariff. By c. 10, amending the 
Income War Tax Act of 1917, the exemption limit was raised from $2,000 to $3,000 
in the case of married persons or those with dependants, and from $1,000 to $1,500 
in the case of other persons. The rates of taxation were also reduced all along the 
line, those with incomes of $5,000 or less paying only 2 p.c. instead of 4 p.c. or more 
of their taxable income, the income tax of a married person without dependants 
being reduced from $619.50 to $290 on an income of $10,000 and from $3,024 to 
$2,530 on an income of $25,000. The rate of taxation of corporate incomes was 


1For modifications in taxation in the years 1922 to 1925, see 1927-23 Year Book, pp. 807-8. 
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reduced from 10 to 9 p.c. The budget speech also announced the abolition of the’ 
tax on receipts and the restoration of penny postage, both as from July 1, 1926. 


In the session of 1927 the general rate of the sales tax was reduced from 5 
to 4 p.c. The rate of the graduated income war tax was also reduced by 10 p.c., so 
that each taxpayer paid only 90 p.c. of what he would have paid on the same income 
in the preceding year. The $500 exemption for children was extended to include 
those under 21 (instead of 18) years of age dependent upon the taxpayer for support. 
Further; the tax on cheques, money orders, notes, etc., which had previously been 
graduated from a minimum of 2 cts. on cheques of from $5 to $50 to a maximum 
of $1 on cheques of $2,500 and over, was reduced to a flat 2 cts. on all cheques of 
$10 and over. The excise tax on matches was also reduced by 25 p.c. No changes 
were made in the tariff in 1927, as the new Advisory Board on Tariff and Taxation, 
to which certain matters had been referred, was only in the initial stages of its 
investigations. 


In 1928, the general rate of the sales tax was reduced from 4 to 3 p.c. The 
rate of the graduated income war tax on individuals was reduced by a further 10 p.c. 
of the 1926 tax, so that an individual paid only 80 p.c. of what he would have paid on 
the same income two years before. Similarly, the rate of taxation on the income of 
corporations and joint stock companies, which had been 10 p.c. two years before and 
9 p.c. in 1927, was reduced to 8 p.c. on incomes in excess of $2,000. The $500 exemp- 
tion for children was further extended to include this exemption for persons over 21 
years of age dependent upon the taxpayer for support on account of mental or 
physical infirmity. The customs tariff was also amended in the direction of reducing 
the duties upon machinery and other commodities used in production in the mining 
and fishing industries, on onion plants for propagation, also on disinfecting and 
spraying preparations in the fruit and horticultural industries, and on press blankets 
used in the printing and publishing industry. In the textile industries, reductions 
were very generally made both on cotton, woollen and other yarns used by manu- 
facturers as the material for further production, also on many finished cotton, woollen, - 
linen, flax, jute, silk and artificial silk finished products. Also the duty on many 
types of machinery used in the textile industry was generally reduced or even taken 
off entirely under the British preferential tariff. For details of these very numerous 
changes, see c. 17 of the 1928 Statutes. 


Subsection 1.—The Current Balance Sheet of the Dominion. 


A summary review of the current financial situation of the Dominion as on 
Mar. 31, 1928, is given in the balance sheet shown below (Table 1). This shows 
the gross debt on the above date to have been $2,677,137,243, partly offset by 
available assets aggregating $380,287,010, leaving a net debt of $2,296,850,233!. 
Non-available assets, including such public works as canals and railways, also 
loans to railways, amounted in the aggregate to $1,596,937,137, leaving a debit 
balance on Consolidated Fund Account on Mar. 31, 1928, of $699,913,096. The 
details of the various assets and liabilities are contained in the schedules accom- 
panying the balance sheet and printed in the Public Accounts. 


1The net debt on Mar. 31, 1924, was $2,417,783 ,275, on Mar, 31, 1925, $2,417,437,686, on Mar. 31, 1926, 
$2,389, 731,099, and on Mar. 31, 1927, $2,347,834,370. See Table 19, page 813. 
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1.—Balance Sheet of the Dominion of Canada, as at Mar. 31, 1928. 


(From the Public Accounts). 
ACTIVE ASSETS— 


Wasnroniand mang mi Banks te. ees oe wid oa hen ve bee a wR oo ieee Se $ 45 ,829 ,382 
ey Seige aI ERE STS) 2) 2). se oe ai Da an a a A a ela 95,352,702 
AU VARCRS Touro VICES DANS VOtCs cc ecb h ik boa ee evil meen bedi ee 114,752,860 
AGwmANCes tO Orel GroVernments. . . .c6.. cece bes cacle le Sekideelaccvomce 31,249,720 
Soldier and General Land Settlement Loans................2e0ec0ee05 69,410,199 
MEIBcoEANOUUENCUETEON L.A CCOUNTS 41. ..cccpcccten «seta og, ccideW ole ale cle s or cares 23,692,147 
ies MBAR A SSOLG cere ee A oh otk on ch byt occ oti hee on ae $ 380,287,010 
Balance being Net Debt, Mar. 31, 1928 (exclusive of interest accrued 

Suc autstandine carried forward): ..6 os... 002k se eek eee 2,296 ,850,233 


$ ©2677, 187,243 
NON-ACTIVE ASSETS— —— SS 


od Cia) Se. te ghia) hee a Re $ 201,448 ,019 
Public Works, ECT Ly eters, SERMON NL, Re eee Seb) eRe ye ef 429 ,830,120 
ipupme works Miscellaneous? s. 02) her ten poh tek. oon kke ae 200,497 ,882 
Minitaryvelbropertycand: StOresn. «is. 2 cos kat Bae ve.s «teen 12,034,170 
mberritorial Accounts we ee dct ok ek on bes Schacht te cut fe ae tap Bae 9 ,895 948 
alors meCCOUNCS Ol ae eter gece kt eee. 3 hy ee tos «Acer 88 ,398 ,829 
Railway Accounts (Loans non-active)... oo... 5.6. el. clo cb eke mlees lever 611,747,239 
Canadian Government Merchant Marine, Limited..................... 10,474,510 
Miscellaneous Investments and other Accounts (non-active) ivr... tone. 32,610,420 
Balance Consolidated Fund as at Mar. 31, 1927............... $ 790,026,390 
Excess of Revenue over Expenditure, year ended Mar. 31, 1928. 90,113 ,294 
699,913,096 
$ 2,296, 850,233 
HomimionsNotesin Circulation. ise hse ene bode elon lees $ 188 631,490 
Bank Note Circulation Redemption Fund.................-0c++eeeeces 5,929,219 
Post Office Account, Money Orders, Postal Notes, etc., outstanding.... 5,489,215 
Sawn ra Use KoA ONOSHERI: haces nS oe ee heme enh euMee cae 31,103,776 
Insurance and Superannuation Funds..........6.......0ccceeecceeececes 51,639,110 
TMNALGT LEVERS Fe rs SiG 2 Sa I a Re EL eee nes, Os, Ser 19,755,617 
EROS la UG OREN 2 Set ane Ore Sanne 26. 4. a Ree Se ee 1,627,576 
HAROMINCO aC COUNLS 4h Seria a sis sic Ac Rre os oe Ae ala outta betecteretehcat ards 9,623,817 
Miscellaneous Current Aocounie Be hsbc recta, bac A aed BoC Cs co ee OE 99 ,673 
UGE OLA VE PIORNA TC 4 tae Rees Bese es oF MRE he ac wie characte etalon te bles 201,000 
TCC IP COL ie TE oy oc SIMU. chia AMA. bac cdc Abhay bew's 2,360, 158,676 
SUF reY acetic DVNFEY VG Il Oa) 52 016 lin, Sener Weg hn een a WG sl a ee Oe et ee Te 2,878,074 


$ 2,677,137, 243 


Norte.—The Dominion of Canada is also responsible for principal and interest 
on loans negotiated by railways under various Acts of Parliament, 
amounting to $440,224,186. (See p. 000 for details). 


Subsection 2.—Receipts and Disbursements. 


The receipts of the Dominion Government on Consolidated Fund Account for 
the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1928, were $422,717,983, an increase of $24,022,207 
as compared with the preceding year; besides these, special receipts amounted to 
$6 ,924,594—a total of $429,642,577 (Table 2). The regular expenditure on con- 
solidated fund account was $336,167,961, while special expenditure amounted 
to $3,361,322. There was also a net expenditure on capital account of $20,635,648. 
and other expenditures of $18,493,509, including Government Merchant Marine 
$999,837, advances to Quebec Harbour Commissioners (non-active) $1,458,000, 
$13,935,673 to provide for revaluation and losses on account of soldiers’ land settle- 
ment loans, $2,000,000 on account of seed grain relief, and $100,000 University 
Hospital, Edmonton, Alberta, transferred to non-active assets. Thus the total 
disbursements, inclusive of these and other advances, amounted to $378,658,440. 
There was a decrease of $50,984,137 in the net debt (gross debt less available assets) 
during the year. (See Table 23.) 

‘Detailed statistics of receipts and disbursements are contained in Tables 2 
and 3. Tables 4 and 5 are historical tables giving the figures of the main items of 
Dominion receipts and expenditure since Confederation, while Table 6 shows the 
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per capita receipts and expenditure for these years, calculated on census and esti- 
mated populations. 


2.—Details of Revenue Receipts, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1924-1928. 


Items. 1924, 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 
Consolidated Fund Receipts— $ $ $ $ $ 
T axation— 
Customs ence. mercy ce eee ee 121,500,799] 108,146,871] 127,355,144] 141,968,678] 156,985,818 
TUS CISO; stn MEG AGeth seine Bee 38,181,747) 38,603,489} 42,923,549] 48,513,160} 57,400,898 
War Tax Revenue— 
Banks uf Ai ude Bone eetamattes 4 1,236,957, 1,217,754) 1,176,869} 1,174,665] - 1,224,645 
Trust and Loan Companies........ 308, 632 Slosolo 326,714 335,368 345,430 
Insurance Companies............... 857 ,587 867 , 902 950,221 947 ,830 999 ,003 
iBusinessserolitseseeeeeenneenion cee 4,752,681) 2,704,427) 1,173,448 710,102 956,031 
INnCOMeeE AX, wae con. circ ace Sete 54,204,028] 56,248,043) 55,571,962] 47,386,309} 56,571,047 
Sales Tax, Tax on Cheques, Trans- 
portationmlax, etGuavaae sees 120,676,376} 85,810,717} 98,097,106] 105,613,160} 90,222,931 
Total from Taxation............ 341,718,807) 298,914,518) 327,575,013) 346,649,272] 364,705,803 
Non-Tax Revenue— 
CanadaGazette. Js. osc gee or eee 72,168 77,424 66,885 68,312 81,243 
Canals. © excites 6.1) Sea ee 897 ,412 907 ,650 921,215 961,694 1,355,677 
Casual ste. meme ckoe cece tn ak 3,502,707} 2,978,633} 3,545,897} 3,302,484! 3,614,066 
@hinesesRovenuew eee ee 325,762 304,837 21,244 13 ,228 14,179 
IDominionvivandse 5 eee 2,281,704 2,390,374 2,803 ,513 Bev PAN 3,688,595 
Electric Light Inspection............ 148,590 142,706 456,144 538 ,917 5638 ,913 
Pines andsHorfeituneswa. cesses ect 321,127 265,210 246,593 504,309 568,140 
Hisheriess. gp eb. Senco eee een 163 ,492 136,540 168 ,277 175,213 119,144 
Gas Tispection ses Cade tc eee WARGS 7. 73,708 80,069 76,880 85,716 
Inspection of Staples (Grain Act)..... 2,319,971) 2,822,710) 2,685,592) 2,582,984) 2,677,877 
Insurancednspecthions ses ssceeee jaeee 109,677 111,150 122,779 120,334|- 1238 ,768 
Interest on Investments.............. 11,916,479] 11,332,329) 8,535,086) 8,559,401) 10,937,822 
baw Stamp saws ta saci. ance oes U Melt eon We262 8,152 12,170 
Mariners grunde a: eee ee ree 172,319 184,188 190,572 195,080 222,048 
Militaryi@ollecescnre ents cic 66,105 63,975 52,645 18 ,239 20,232 
Military Pension Revenue............ 124,654 127,095 131,099 128 ,386 128 ,017 
Ordnanceslandss: ass cer... mee eee 57,502 15,551 13,007 29,702 14,206 
Patent Heeswem. 426,06 ccc.4 ness cece 459,780 550,531 535,124 517,930 495 ,792 
Penitentiariess se s.t oe: ee eae, ae ee 132,907 158,917 155,759 170,838 177,933 
POSE ORICE ces eae ee ae ek 28,865,374] 28,782,536} 30,834,575] 29,069,169} 31,562,580 
Premium, Discount and Exchange... 2,159,517| 1,074,863 etoonde2 649,337 594,211 
Pablio Warice: sea .c. per, ee. tue ee: 502,755 483 ,718 495,066 539,941 453,084 
Royal N.W.M.P. Officers’ Pensions. . 5,695 4,418 5,588 8,769 6,144 
Steamboat Inspection................ 127,897 122,917 123 ,380 135,131 127 ,852 
Superannuation Fund........... re 8,722 4,767 468 392 172 
Weights and Measures............... 290,175 293 ,765 815,704 333,034 361,690 
Other Revensese 20 Fes ok Fae 7,568 1,697 3,553 11,875 5,909 


Total Consolidated Fund Receipts. ...| 396,837, 682| 346,834,478| 380,745,506] 398,695,776) 422,717,983 


Special Receipts— 
Miscellaneous Revenue................. 9,745,158] 4,680,913] 2,147,503] 1,757,704) 6,924,594 


Total Receipts................ 406,582,840° 351,515,352) 382,893,608) 400,453,480' 429,642,577 


3.—Details of Expenditure, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1924-1928. 


Nors.—Adulteration of Food, Marine Hospitals and Quarantine have been classified in the public 


as = 1924-1928 under the heading ‘‘Health’’, but are here deducted, so as not to break the continuity 
oi the table. 


Items. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928, 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Consolidated Fund Expenditure— 

Adulterationiof oodttmene ees see 90,800 93,121 95,799 105,800 120,800 
Administration of Justice.............. 2,196,492] 2,194,569] 2,159,573) 2,201,141) 2,190,810 
Adar Board. tos. 24 eee ee ae 1,249,178} 1,377,328} 1,880,615) 2,197,645) 3,891,861 
Avisiand Aericulture,:peceeeenon 6,805,058} 65,787,601] 5,771,476} 5,838,941] 6,487,766 
NB OUNTIES oer eect eat ote Pama eee Hee 79,810 72,044 81,784 164,791 82,807 
Charges on debt— ; 

Charges of Management............. 992,611 830,991 875,368 963 ,252 884 ,532 

lintereston. debits seer hie tee eee 136, 237 ,872| 134,789,604] 180,691,493] 129,675,367) 128,902,945 

Premium, discount and exchange..... 1,296 18,703 9,020 24,013 42 ,233 


Total charges on debt........ 137,231,779] 135,639,298] 131,575,881] 130,662,632] 129,829,710 
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3.—Details of Expenditure, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1924-1928—concluded. 
Items. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 
Consolidated Fund Expenditure—con.| . $ $ $ $ $ 

CivieGovernmenters.. 6.2. dbenwes. ik. 10,514,983} 10,407,963] 10,779,338} 10,865,757) 11,576,140 
KOUSTOMS ARC TUXOIRC) 5. joe ccc okies cae s ss 6,773,633] 7,654,132} 9,717,920) 10,130,430] 11,801,331 
Department of Mines.............+0+0: 495,732 538,731 551,997 558 , 695 624,184 
WDOmMIon MaAndssr. cass sels oes e eee 3,694,768] 3,403,327) 3,688,537] 4,251,668] 4,082,752 
Hiseries yee tee soe he ewe nce ents 1,430,065} 1,390,043} 1,449,731 1,437,179) 1,751,147 
Government of N.W. Territories....... 301,591 341,404 370,434 371,320 392,378 

BAIGL IT Ora tad ee Ls. loot cme ed regs 251,793 211,669 195,319 207 ,578 260,804 
PRANTL TIONS See et ee clea eee eae oes od Be 2,417,374| 2,823,920) 2,328,931] 2,338,992) 2,704,698 
LEIDER Sse Senne Sees each ME eee ee ee 8,594,798] 3,658,284) 3,684,951) 8,869,394) 4,199,541 
NGA DOI se Tee Ces Con eters onc dat 1,220,006 1,166,065 1,271,967 1,452,415 1,411,027 
WEGRINLAGIONL Mes ee ee chee ete con cee 2,318,643} 2,489,773] 4,208,477) 4,543,798] 2,041,192 

, Lighthouse and Coast Service.......... 2,293 ,059 2,137,601 2,355,893] 2,463,558! 2,771,031 
Mail Subsidies and Steamship Sub- 

WEMUUONSTRET Coa sche eee ceca: 1,105,087; 1,055,643} 1,078,038] 1,008,999 844,591 
MUBATINGCELOSPICAIS .. 04 ceitecacie wae eee eae: 109 ,429 144,988 139 ,999 189 ,924 189,970 
LAUT TE Sep ecaai 2a pe eee Ie ee 9,761,956] 8,885,573] 9,256,628] 9,141,220] 10,151,975 
Miscollaneous !.o' 5.8 Soe Tee adn eos 10,583,850) 6,345,897) 4,399,578) 5,013,178] 6,501,410 
INE WARDOLMICG et te . ose abioe ens den cee 1,360,807 1,400,132 1,459,664 1,597,407 1,702,225 
Ocean and River Service..............- 2,489,279} 2,252,634) 2,397,924) 2,566,730} 3,749,105 
IPONIVOMMIATIOSS Coe ioe celle cectccecteoaes 16285227|) 21-582 ,290 Me Lso205600) 15685; 056| al ,1oo.460 
LEGIOSH CSTE Ss Begs Be EBT OR ICE 33,411,081} 34,888,665] 37,198,700} 37,902,939] 39,778,130 
HPOSE OTMOOIE Oe hen os ce isn cease ane 28,305,941] 29,873,802] 30,499,686] 31,007,698) 31,782,968 
uD COWy OL KS s Lee <ok ede snac renee 1,061,840 997 ,241 931,491 918,580 942 544 
Railways and Canals......-.........-- 25126,005| © 179965152) ~~ 2:5120,923) 9 -25152,.015|| 255353861 
Public Works; InCOMe. 0.50. ..65++00% 11,900,847) 12,029,578) 13,416,045) 11,178,054] 14,037,366 
UAraANviNne ee eee eee ones 210,168 197,006 199,452 191,917 199,861 
Railways and Canals, Income.......... 5,349,001 4,062,943 3,037,906 1,581,688} 5,838,145 
Royal © MPolce... oo. nee eae 2,446,143] 2,002,232] “ 2,062,493] 2,097,887] 2,300,439 
Scientific Institutions...........3...... 1,116,744] 1,047,232) 1,007,960 960,233] 1,004,195 
Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment....... 9,970,993] 8,765,880} 7,705,584] 6,976,762} 6,958,811 
Soldiers’ Land Settlement............. 1,532,978} 1,371,829] 1,237,421 1,250,787} 1,334,008 
Steamboat Inspection: :;.............+: 111,500 1133771 118,843 121,961)’ 131,065 
Subsidies to Provinces:...........-.-»- 12,386,136] 12,281,391] 12,375,129) 12,516,740) 12,516,740 
SCL ANHILACION Pe mie tetciciee atest tee 748 , 788 733,734 719,689 677,692 625,005 
Siperannuatiolw INO!LS.. tcc. sesinesotee 53,004 44,440 29,315 20,789 19,038 
Superannuation No; 4....000 0.0...) cee. 565,178} 1,085,039 831,510 770,121 723 ,825 
Civil Service Widows’ Annuities Act, 

Lil sve et te rite RS Heer ernie - - ~ - 130,946 
Trade and Commerce...............»- 2,817,707) 3,773,676) 4,077,585) 3,692,148) 3,517,492 
Weights and Measures, etc............. 463 ,388 448 114 460,222 475,899 498 ,493 
een U OLTILOLY co ne vc ecsecclemnese ene 284,608 173 ,874 210,062 189,120 178,511 
QULETET Os sR pans aS erties Soe Leas 2,145 ieee 117 - = 

Total Ordinary Expenditure..... 324,813,190} 318,891,901) 320,660,479) 319,548,173) 336,167,961 
. Special Expenditure— 
War and Demobilization............... 446 , 0831 506,931} 191,393} 64,4851) 1,656,011! 
Cost pmiboan EH IOLAtIONS: sensu. cee cane 7,105,544| 3,416,115) 3,523,925) 3,278,032 13 ,057 
Hho NArgeste ete eee eae 197,215 537,318]  2,806,1675| 4,537,9455,6 1,692,2545,6 
Total Special. ....8........0c. cc .0 oe. 8,348,842] 4,460,364) 6,521,485) 7,880,462) 3,361,322 
Capital Expenditure’................... 10,861,277| 16,550,511) 16,798,549} 19,558,703) 20,635,648 
Loans and Advances Non-active— 
Advances to Railways (Non-active)...| 23,710,617) 9,934,453} 10,000,000} 10,000,000 = 
Advances to Canadian Government 

Merchant Marine, Ltd............... 1,500,000 900,000 668 , 000 426,817 999 ,837 
Advances to Quebec Harbour Com- 

missioners (Non-active).............. 449,000 702,000 511,000 680,000} 1,458,000 
Miscellaneous debits and credits re sun- 

dry non-active assets accounts....... 906,3214) —269,425 26,910 462,596) 16,035,672 

Grand Total Expenditure........ 870,589, 2471 351,169,803) 355,186,423) 358,556,751] 378,658,440 


1Expenditure on adjustment of war claims, $766,432 less receipts $320,349 on war and demobilization 
account in 1924, $523,812 less $16,880 in 1925, $319,210 less $127,817 in 1926, $241,704 less $177,308 in 1927, 


and $1,8€0,985, less $204,974 in 1928. 


2Net figure; includes large expenditures on Welland Ship Canal. 


See p. 682 


3Includes $13,935,673 to prorat for revaluation and losses on account of soldiers’ land settlement 


loans, $2,000,000 on account o 


Edmonton, Alberta, transferred to non-active assets. — ; : 
4This includes $621,987, balance of loan made to Victoria Shipowners, Ltd., in 1920-21, now transferred 


to non-active assets account. 


seed grain relief, Department of Interior, and $100,000 University Hospital, 


5Includes $2,521,083 on account of Home Bank Depositors’ Relief in 1926, $256,776 in 1927 and $205,033 


in 1928 


6 Includes $1,099,673 Government contributions to the Civil Service Superannuation Fund under the 
Act of 1924 (14-15 Geo. 6, c. 69) in 1927 and $1,402,210 in 1928. 
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4.—Principal Items of Receipts of Canada on Consolidated Fund Account, 1868-1928. 


Excise 
Taxes. 


War Tax 
Revenue. ! 


Total 
Revenue 
from 
Taxation. 


Interest 
on 
Invest- 
ments. 


Post 
Office 
and Money 
Orders. 


Total 
Revenue 
Receipts. 2 


Customs 
Fiscal Years. Taxes. 
$ 
1868-4, 2 ee 8,578,380 
(S69: ssa a eae 8, 272,880 
1ST Oe ae 9,334,213 
IST ae ot ee 11,841,105 
1872 Ke aoe 12, 787,982 
WSis.ceee eee ee 12,954, 164 
1874.2. ee 14,325, 193 
1875.28 ee 15,351,012 
187652242 Coe 12, 823, 838 
1S77 34 ea 12,546, 988 
S78: cas: eee 12, 782,824 
ISTO ce ees har 12, 900, 659 
TS80 Sas. fee 14,071,343 
TSS ae. oe 18,406, 092 
1882. Sane ce 21,581,570 
1883. sees one 23 .009 , 582 
1884 Sater s ste 20,023, 890 
1885. awn 18,935,428 
18864884 ee 19,362,308 
SST Ba eee eae Pps, Bias yy 
1S88 Bast ee ee 22,091, 682 
1S80a a eee 23, 699, 413 
1890 sete Ar ee 23,913,546 
TSO te ee ee 23,305, 218 
1802 5 setts asa 20,361,382 
TS93 ie a dae 20,910, 662 
1 Hohe Woes iy ele he th 19,119,030 
1895 Sag oe tee 17,585, 741 
L89G 5. erates 19, 766, 741 
S07: meer caer 19,386,278 
[SOS Aaa. ete 21,622,789 
TSO0 Mea ete 25,150, 745 
1900 et ES 28, 219, 458 
1001 eae oe 28, 293, 930 
1902) ee 31,916,394 
1903. ee 36, 738, 033 
1904: ea. ee 40,461,591 
[GOS epee ee 41,437,569 
1906 eae eee 46,053,377 
907 See ace 39,717,079 
TO0S Fert ee 57, 200,276 
1909 sete ae. ch dees 47,088, 444 
1910e oe ee 59, 767, 681 
19ers cine 71, 838,089 
1912-2 oe cee 85,051, 872 
19S eae. rae 111, 764, 699 
1G1A ea ee utes: 104, 691, 238 
TDF Gps tere ene be 75,941,220 
GIG. wescnks « ae 98, 649, 409 
AG er ees 134, 043, 842 
TOTS Seat cee 144, 172.630 
1919 eset eereery 147,169, 188 
LOZ Osa teen oe 168, 796, 823 
[OZ ee Ras. 163 , 266, 804 
1922 a see 105, 686, 645 
1903 erees ee eee 118,056, 469 
192s en AO 121,500, 799 
L92b Bree. a 108, 146, 871 
O26 re tenet eee 127,355, 144 
19277 EE he 141, 968, 678 
1928 ee ace 156, 985,818 


$ 
3, 002, 588 


2,710,028] ~ 


3,619, 623 
4,295,945 
4,735, 652 


4,460, 682 
5,594, 904 
5, 069, 687 
5,563, 487 
4,941, 898 


4,858,672 
5,390, 763 
4, 232,428 
5,343, 022 
5, 884, 860 


6, 260,117 
5, 459, 309 
6,449, 101 
5, 852, 905 
6,308, 201 


6,071, 487 
6, 886, 739 
7,618, 118 
6,914. 850 
7,945,098 


8,367,364 
8,381,089 
7, 805, 733 
7,926,006 
9,170,379 


7,871, 563 
9,641,227 
9, 868, 075 
10,318, 266 
11,197,134 


12,013,779 
12, 958, 708 
12,586,475 
14,010, 220 
11, 805, 413 


15, 782, 152 
14, 937, 768 
15, 253, 353 
16, 869, 837 
19, 261, 662 


21,447,445 
21, 452,037 
21,479,731 
22,428, 492 
24,412,348 


27,168, 445 
30,342,034 
42,698, 083 
37,118,367 
36, 755, 207 


35, 761, 997 
38, 181,747 
38, 603 , 489 
42,923,549 
48,513, 160 
57.400, 898 


| a eat Una PY) jee (et aT Ba iegeh H 9i aad J [|e fhe ey eel AE Ua gL Ta TP FE mies Tm fg |e D8 = sh 


bed eg rt 


98 , 057 
3, 620, 782 
16,302, 238 


25,379,901 
56, 177,508 
82,079, 801 
168,385,327 
177, 484, 161 


181, 634, 875 
182,036, 261 
147, 164, 158 
157, 296,320 
156, 167, 434 
150,319, 087 


1For detailed statement see Table 8, p. 804. 


3Nine months. 


Table 2, p. 796. 


$ 
11,700, 681 
11,112,573 
13 , 087, 882 
16,320,369 
17,715,552 


17,616,555 
20,129, 185 
20, 664, 879 
18,614,415 
17, 697, 925 


17,841, 938 
18,476,613 
18,479,577 
23, 942, 139 
27,549, 047 


29, 269, 699 
25, 483, 199 
25,384, 529 
25, 215, 213 
28, 682, 152 


28, 163, 169 
30,586, 152 
31,531, 664 
30, 220, 068 
28,306, 480 


29, 278, 026 
27,500, 119 
25,391,474 
27, 692,747 
28,556, 657 


29,494, 352 
34,791,972 
38, 087, 533 
38, 612, 196 
43,113,528 


48,751,812 
53,420, 299 
54,020, 124 
60, 063 , 597 
51,522,492 


72, 982,428 
62,026, 212 
75,021,034 
88, 707, 926 
104,313,534 


133, 212, 144 
126, 148, 275 
97,519, 008 
124, 666, 969 
174, 758, 428 


196, 720, 976 
233, 688, 730 
293,574, 707 
368, 770, 498 
319, 926, 013 


335, 453, 341 
341,718, 807 
293, 914,518 
327,575,013 
346, 649, 272 
364, 705, 803 


488, 042 


396, 404 
610, 863 
840, 887 
798 , 906 
717, 684 


791,758 
592,500 
834, 793 
751,513 
914,009 


1,001, 193 
986, 698 
1,997,035 
2,299,079 
990, 887 


932,025 
1,305,392 
1,082,271 
1,077, 228 
1,086, 420 


1,150, 167 
1,217, 809 
1,336, 047 
1,370,001 
1,443, 004 


1,513,455 
1,590, 448 
1,683,051 
1, 784, 834 
1,892, 224 


2,020, 953 
2,236, 256 
2,105,031 
2,140,312 
1, 235, 746 


1,925,569 
2,256, 643 
2,807,465 
1,668, 773 
1,281,317 


1,430,511 
1,964,541 
2,980, 247 
3,358, 210 
3,094,012 


4,466, 724 
7,421, 002 
17,086, 981 
24,815,246 
21,961,513 


16, 465, 303 
11,916,479 
11,332,328 
8,535, 086 
8,559, 401 
10, 937, 822 


692,375 


833 , 657 
1,139,973 
1,155, 332 
1,102,540 
1,114, 946 


1, 207,790 
1,172,418 
1, 252, 498 
1,352,110 
1,587, 888 


1,800,391 
1.755, 674 
1,841,372 
1,901,690 
2,020, 624 


2,379, 242 
2,220,504 
2,357,389 
2,515, 823 
2, 652, 746 


2,773,508 
2,809,341 
2,792,790 
2,964,014 
3, 202, 938 


3,527,810 
3,193,778 
3,205, 535 
3,441,505 
3,918,416 


4,397, 833 
4,652,325 
5, 125,373 
5, 933,343 
5,061,728 


7,107,887 
7,401, 624 
7,958,548 
9,146, 952 
10,492,394 


12,051,729 
12, 954, 530 
13, 046, 665 
18, 858, 690 
20,902,384 


21,345,394 
21, 603,542 
24,471,709 


$ 
13, 687, 928 
14,379,175 
15,512,226 
19,335,561 
20,714,814 


20, 813, 469 
24, 205, 093 
24,648,715 
22,587, 587 
22,059, 274 


22,357,011 
22,517,382 
23,307, 407 
29, 635, 298 
33,383 , 456 


35, 794, 650 
31,861,962 
32,797,001 
33,177,040 
35, 754, 993 


35, 908, 464 
38, 782, 870 
39, 879, 925 
38,579,311 
36, 921, 872 


38, 168, 609 
36,374,693 
33,978, 129 
36,618,591 
37,829,778 


40,555, 238 
46,741, 249 
51,029, 994 
52,514, 701 
58,050, 790 


66, 037, 069 
70, 669, 817 
71, 182,773 
80, 139, 360 
67, 969, 328 


96, 054,506 
85,093, 404 
101,503,711 
117,780, 409 
136, 108, 217 


168, 689, 903 
163, 174,395 
133, 073 , 482 
172, 147, 838 
232,701, 294 


260,778, 953 
312, 946, 747 
349, 746,335 


26, 706, 198/436, 292, 185 4 
26, 402, 299/382, 271,5714 


29,016, 771/403, 094, 2104 
28, 865, 374/406, 582, 8404 
28, 782, 535/351, 515,392 4 
30, 334, 575/382, 893, 009 4 
29,069, 169/400, 452, 480.4 
31, 562,580'429, 642,577 4 


2Includes various smaller items of revenue receipts. 
4Inclusive of special receipts of $1,905,648 in 1921, $319,184 in 1922, $8,479,310 in 1923, 
$9,745,158 in 1924, $4,680,913 in 1925, $2,147,503 in 1926, $1,757,704 in 1927, and $6,924,594 in 1928. 


See 


Mar. 31. 


Fiscal 
years. 


DOMINION EXPENDITURE 


5.—Principal Items of Dominion Expenditure, 1868-1928. 
Nore.—From 1868 to 1906, inclusive, the fiscal years ended on June 30, and from that date to 1928, on 


Interest 


Chargesof 
manage- 
ment, 
premium, 
discount 
and 
exchange. 


Pensions. 


Consolidated Fund. 


Public 
Works. 


Railways 
and 
Canals. 1 


799 


Subsidies 
to 
Provinces. 


Post Office. 


9, 682,929 
9,823,313 
10, 148, 932 
9,656, 841 
9,584, 137 
9,763,978 
9, 806, 888 
10, 212,596 
10, 466, 294 
10,502, 430 
10, 645, 663 
10,516, 758 
10,855, 112 
10, 699, 645 
10, 807, 955 
10,975, 935 
11,068, 139 
11, 128, 637 
10, 630, 115 
10, 814, 687 
6,712,771 
10,973,597 
11,604,584 
13 ,098, 160 
12,535, 851 
12, 259,397 
12, 605 , 882 
12,893,505 
15, 736,743 
21,421,585 
35, 802,567 
47,845, 585 
77,431,432 
107,527,089 
139,551,520 
135, 247, 849 
137, 892, 735 
136, 237, 872 
134,789, 604 
130, 691, 493 
129, 675, 367 
128 , 902 , 945 


731,836 


671, 133 


496,387] 2,814,546 
488,712] 8,155,691 
1,305, 676/18, 282, 440 
1,462, 658}26, 004, 461 
1, 102, 088}37, 420, 751 
4,109, 601/36, 153,031 
1, 003 , 068/32, 985, 998 
993 , 907/33, 411,081 
849, 694/34, 888, 665 
884 , 388/37, 203 , 700 
987, 265/37, 902, 939 


926, 765/39, 778, 130 


1,046,342 


8, 621,431 
10,344, 487 
13 , 468, 505 
19,007,513 
19,343,532 
12,039, 252 

8, 633 , 096 

7,432,901 

6, 295, 060 

9,016, 246 
10, 846,875 
10,574,364 

9,978,440 
11, 900, 847 
12,029,578 
13,416,045 
11,178,054 
14,037,366 


3,673,894 
4,160,332 
4,095,301 
4,362, 200 
4,505,516 
4,337,877 
3, 848, 404 
3,760,550 
3, 704, 126 
3, 826, 226 
3,725, 690 
4,049, 275 
4,246,404 
5, 244,301 
6,377,961 
6,508, 477 
7,221,705 
8,397, 434 
9,803,912 
8,779, 678 
7,011, 858 
10,586, 114 
10, 780, 126 
10, 215, 038 
11, 123, 251 
12,330, 463 
13, 766, 180 
14, 935, 138 
13, 876,060 
20,777,830 
27,124, 004 
34, 849, 608 
45,494,584 
8,418, 624 
8, 886, 458 
8, 624, 094 
7,691,261 
2, 126, 803 
1,996, 152 
2,120, 223 
2,152,015 
2,535,361 


10, 281,045 
13, 211, 800 
11, 280, 469 
11, 451, 673 
11,451, 673 
11,469, 148 
11,369, 148 
11,327, 236 
11,490, 860 
11,490, 860 
12,211,924 
12, 207,313 
12,386, 136 
12, 281,391 
12,375, 128 
12,516, 740 
12,516, 740 


9,172,036 
10, 882, 804 
12,822,058 
15,961,191 
16,009, 139 
16,300,579 
18, 046,558 
19, 273, 758 
20,774,312 
22, 696,561 
28,121,425 
27,794,502 
28,305,941 
29, 873 , 802 
30,499, 686 
31,007, 698 
31,782, 968 


Total 


Expenditure 


chargeable 
to 
Con- 
solidated 
Fund. 2 


$ 
13 , 486,093 
14,038, 084 
14,345,510 
15, 623 , 082 
17,589, 469 
19,174, 648 
23,316,317 
23,713,071 
24,488,372 
23,519,302 
23,503, 158 
24, 455, 382 
24,850, 634 
25, 502,454 
27,067, 104 
28,730, 157 
31,107,706 
35,037,060 
39,011,612 
35, 657, 680 
36 718,495 
36,917,835 
35, 994,031 
36,343,568 
36,765, 894 
36, 814,053 
37,585,025 
38, 132,005 
36,949, 142 
38,349, 760 
38, 832,526 
41,903 , 500 
42,975,279 
46, 866,368 
50, 759, 392 
51,691, 903 
55, 612, 833 
63,319, 683 
67, 240, 641 
51,542,161 
76,641,452 
84, 064, 232 
79,411,747 
87,774,198 
98,161,441 
112,059, 537 
127,384,473 
135, 523, 207 
130,350, 727 
148,599,343 
178, 284, 313 
232, 731, 283 
303 , 843, 930 
361,118,145 
347,560, 691 
332, 293, 732 
324,813,190 
318,891,901 
320,660,479 
319, 548, 173 
336, 167,961 


1E}xpenditure (Collection of Revenue). 


After 1919, railway receipts were applied directly to railway 


expenditure; this accounts for the great decline in the figures in 1920 and subsequent years. 
includes various non-enumerated items. 


3Nine months. 


2This total 


800 PUBLIC FINANCE 


5.—Principal Items of Dominion 


1872 255,646] 489,428) 1,666,200 5,131,141 68, 746 


Capital Expenditure. 
Inter- National 
Fiscal Debts colonial Transcon-| Prince 
years Canadian} allowed and . Hudson | tinental | Edward 
Canals. | Pacific to Dominion} connected | Public Bay Railway,| Island 
Railway.| Prov- Lands. | Railways, | Works. | Railway. including | Railway. 
inces. miscel- Quebec 
laneous. Bridge. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1868 51,498 ~ - 455, 250 41,690 = 
1869 130, 142 - = 282,615 8,548 - 
1870 = = = 1, 693,229 - - 
1871 = 30, 148 = 2,866,376 = - 


1873 256,547] 561,818)13, 859,080 5,019,240 99,517 


1874 | 1,189,592} 310,225] 4,927,061 3,614,899} 135,963 


cat at at wat et (et CT | 


1904 | 1,880,787 33,076 6,249] 698,878 
1905 | 2,071,594 = 
1906 | 1,552,121 - 
1907°) 887,839 - 
1908 | 1,723,156 600 
1909 | 1,873,868 939 
1910 | 1,650,707 ~ 
1911 | 2,349,475 2,918 
1912 | 2,560,938 - 
1913 } 2,259,642 
1914 | 2,829,661 
1915 | 5,490,796 
1916 | 6,170,953 
1917 | 4,304,589 
1918 | 1,781,957 
1919 | 2,211,964 
1920 | 4,550, 761 
1921 | 5,450,006 
1922 | 4,482,610 
1923 | 4,995, 184 


748,855) 1,879,566) 1,334,397 
794,410} 4,755,5782| 1,642,042 778,491} 591,413 
599,780} 3,765,171} 2,359,528 1,841,270} 496,125 
526,583) 1,512,4913| 1,797,871 537, 867 91,210 
768,244) 4,369,738) 2, 18,910,253) 390,962 
797,747| 3,874,480) 2,832,295 92,428/31,317,132) 561,207 
785,157; 1,278,409) 4,514, 606 53, 043)19,868,064| 206,397 
—5, 508 763 ,833| 3,742,717} 184,150}23,715,549 94,321 
= 1,710,449} 4,116,385)  159,632/22,264,130| 128,042 
2,406, 9884) 6,057,515) 1,099,063)15,279,837| 103,001 
4,348,000)10, 100,017} 4,498, 717|15, 274,206) 129,575 
6,914,977|11, 049,030) 4,773, 744)12,648,242) 570,531 
7,861,899} 8,471,229) 4,887,131] 9,825,265] 1,350,473 
4,873,032) 7,838,116] 2,604,280) 6,650,263] 609,752 
- | 6,347,201) 1,879,699} 103,167 = 

- | 5,705,348) 562,558] 1,723,638 = 

3, 285, 736/38, 869,683} 235,608] 527,480 3,5405 
731, 018|27,559, 809 30,036 20,164 = 

9, 649/10, 431,699 34,770 ce 97,000 
59,950} 3,411,510 27,803 = 


1875 | 1,714,830] 1,546,242 = 3,426,100} 189,484 - - 46,087 
1876 | 2,388,733] 3,346,567 = 1,108,322} 267,840 - = 42,546 
1877 | 4,131,375} 1,691,150 = 1,318,352; 258,833 - = 200,000 
1878 | 3,843,339] 2,228,373 = 408,817} 170,120 - - 6,551 
1879 | 3,064,099) 2,240,286 = 226, 639 77,179 - - 40,129 
1880 | 2,123,366] 4,044,523 = = 2,048,015 8, 730 - - 16,540 
1881 | 2,077,029] 4,968,504 - 334, 681 608,733} 187,370 - = - 
1882 | 1,647,759) 4,589,076 = 511, 882 585,569 70,949 - - 402 
1883 | 1,763,002|10, 033,800 = 556,870} 1,616,633} 119,869 - - 57,186 
1884 | 1,577, 295)11,192,722) 7,172,298] 723,658} 2,689,690} 491,376 - = 130, 663 
1885 | 1,504,621) 9,900,282 5,420} 303,593] 1,247,006) 182,306 - - 76,957 
1886 | 1,333,325] 3,672,585] 3,113,334] 130,653 765,967| 569,202 - - 4,668 
1887 | 1,783,698] 915,057 = 162,392 926,030) 353,044 - ~ 5,800 
1888 | 1,033,118 52,099 = 135,048} 1,713,487} 963,778 - ~ - 
1889 972,918 86,716 = 130,684) 2,623,137) 575,408 - - = 
1890 | 1,026,364 40,981 = 133,832} 2,351,787) 3,220,926 - - - 
1891 | 1,280,725 37,367 “= 94,847; 1,184,318) 515,702 - - = 
1892 | 1,463,279 66, 212 = 86, 735 316,784} 224,390 - - 8,300 
1893 | 2,069,573) 413,837 = 115,038 299,081) 181,878 - - - 
1894 | 3,027,164) 146,540 = 149,147 439,209} 102,059 - = - 
1895 | 2,452,274 49,209 = 99,842 327,605) 102,398 - - = 
1896 | 2,258,779 65, 669 = 82,184 260,396} 114,826 - - = 
1897 | 2,348, 637 14,054 = 01,412 190,570} 129,238 - - - 
1898 | 3,207,250 692 = 127,505 252,756| 364,018 - ~ 17,542 
1899 | 3,899,877 8,419} 267,026} 151,213) 1,081,930} 385,094 > - 22,000 
1900 | 2,639,565 236 199,470} 3,255,348} 1,089,827 - - 53,546 
1901 | 2,360,570 8,979 269,061) 3,633,837) 1,006,983 - = 280,174 
1902 | 2,114,690 449 370,838} 4,626,841] 2,190,125 - - 475,998 
1903 | 1,823,274 - 449,542) 2,254,267) 1,268,004 - 829,414 
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1924 | 6,747,395 3,804,427} 207,872 - 196,418 
1925 {10,619,903 - | 6,030,320] —124, 154 = = 
1926 |12,024,456 - | 4,805,949 2,484 - ce 
1927 |13,845, 689 — | 2,920,670} 2,823,905 = = 
1928 {13,762,905 1 - | 3,281,097] 3,554,5037 = 63, 4195 


MIncluding $2,725,504, for the improvement of the St. Lawrence, spent during the previous years by 
Montreal Harbour Commission. *Including $17,956, cost of new car for the Governor-General. *Including 
$38,583, cost of new car fot the Governor-General. 4Including $15,000, cost of new car for the Governor- 
General. ‘Includes New Brunswick Railway. ‘Nine months, ‘Includes capital expenditure on Hudson 
Bay Terminals $880,278. 


PRINCIPAL ITEMS OF DOMINION EXPENDITURE 


Expenditure, 1868-1928—concluded. 
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Terri- 
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1,000,000 
745 , 965 
173,740 
387,810 
230,851 
135,885 
299,697 
428 , 223 


" 1,299,910 


1,299, 964 
1,299, 876 

975, 283 
1,297, 905 
1,243,072 
1,299,970 


Canadian 
Govern- 
ment 
Railways. 
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32,999, 880 
14,827,758 
22,307,366 
6,221,774 


Other Expenditure. 


Total 
Capital Railway 
Exxpend- || Subsidies. 
iture 
$ $ 
548, 438 - 
440,418 - 
3,515,116 - 
3,670,396 ~ 
7,853, 050 - 
19,859,441 - 
10,177,740 - 
6, 922,743 - 
7,154,008 - 
7,599, 710 - 
6, 657, 200 ~ 
5, 648,332 ~ 
8,241,174 ~ 
8,176,317 - 
7,405, 637 - 
14,147,360 - 
23,977, 702 208, 000 
13, 220,185 403, 245 
9,589, 734)| 2,701,249 
4,439, 939 1,406, 533 
4,437,460 1,027,042 
4,420,313 846, 722 
6, 778, 6631 1,678,196 
3,115,860 1,265,706 
2.164, 457 1, 248,216 
3,088,318 811,394 
3,862,970 1, 229,885 
3,030,490 1,310,549 
3,781,311 3,228, 746 
3,523, 160 416,955 
4,142,231 1,414, 935 
6,201,516 3,201, 220 
7,467,370 725,720 
7,693,857 2,512,329 
10,077,095|| 2,093,939 
7,049,684 1,463 , 222 
7,879,102 2,046,878 
11,931,014 1, 275, 630 
11,912,104 1,637,574 
11,327,792) 1,324,889 
30, 428,996 2,037,629 
42,592,122) 1,785,887 
29,655,703 2,048,097 
30,813,767|| 1,284,892 
30,939,576 859, 400 
27,206,046 4,935,507 
37,180,176) 19,036,237 
41,447,320 5,191,507 
38,566,950)| 1,400,171 
26,880,032 959, 584 
43,111,904 720,405 
25,031, 266 43 , 805 
69,301,878 334, 845 
40,012, 807 - 
16, 295,333 - 
9,807,124 - 
10,861,277 —1,523 
16,550, 511 - 
16,798,549 - 
19,558, 703 - 
20, 635, 648 - 


War 
and 
Demob- 
ilization. 


is ei Te ct Vu Bel aM Hea A Wm YE eI ca ligt etl et ee et ane i WT US sot eT ela EAB ISIE SI oie Ths tet 


60,750,476 
166,197,755 
306,488,815 
343 , 836, 802 
446,519,440 
346, 612,955 

16,997,544 

1,544, 250 


Other 
Charges. 


$ 


37,158 
429, 663 
155, 988 


223, 456 
5,719 
4,019 

2,253,097 

315, 764 

1,388,984 

385,413 

676, 225 

949, 948 

117,772 

201,885 

21,369 
2,567, 453 
502,587 
10,534, 973 


155, 623 


15, 275.345 
10,706, 787 


—7, 283,582 


19,995,313 
492,048 
301,518 

4,042,931 
7,902,759 
3, 953, 433 
6,330,092 
7,814,977 
1,705,311 


801 
Total Fis- 
Expendi- | cal 
ture. Yrs 
$ 


14,071, 689]1868 
14,908, 166)1869 
18,016, 614|1870 
19, 293, 478]1871 
25, 665, 975|1872 
39,039, 808} 1873 
33,498, 076|1874 
32,888, 911|1875 
31,958, 1144/1876 
32,507, 996|1877 
30,545, 772|1878 
30,779, 939}1879 
34,041, 7561880 
33,796, 643} 1881 
34, 674, 625|1882 
42,898, 886)1883 
57,860, 862)1884 
49, 163,078) 1885 
61,837, 569)1886 
41,504, 152)1887 
45,064, 124/1888 
43,518, 198)1889 
41,770, 333|1890 
40, 793, 208)1891 
42,272, 136|1892 
40, 853 , 728] 1893 
43, 008, 234|1894 
42,872,338]1895 
44,096, 384)1896 
42,972, 756|1897 
45,334, 2811898 
51,542, 635|1899 
52,717, 467|1900 
57, 982,866|1901 
63, 970,800} 1902 
61,746, 572/1903 
72,255 ,048/1904 
78,804, 139|1905 
83, 277, 642|1906 
65,778, 139|1907 
112,578, 680|1908 
133, 441,524/1909 
115,395, 7741910 
122,861, 250)1911 
137, 142, 082)1912 
144, 456, 878|1913 
186, 241, 048)1914 
248 , 098, 526)1915 
339, 702, 502/1916 
498 , 203, 118|1917 
576,660, 210|1918 
697,042, 212|1919 
786, 030, 6118|1920 
528,302, 513 81921 
463, 528,389 8) 1922 
434,735,277 8|1923 
370,589, 2478/1924 
351, 169, 803 8/1925 
355, 186, 423 8)1926 
308,556, 751 8/1927 
378, 658, 4408) 1928 


8Includes Advances to Railways (non-active), amounting to $45,780,690 in 1920, $109,662,655 in 1921, 
$97,950,645 in 1922, $77,863,938 in 1923, $23,710,617 in 1924, $9,934,453 in 1925, $10,000,000 in 1926, $10,000,000 
in 1927, together with advances of $5,979,856 in 1923, $1,500,000 in 1924, $900,000 in 1925, $668,000 in 1926, 
$426,817 in 1927, $999,837 in 1928 to the Canadian Government Merchant Marine; also other advances 
shown at the end of Table 3 on page 797. 
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6.—Census and Estimated Populations, per capita Taxation and Total Revenue 
Receipts, per capita Expenditure on Consolidated Fund Account and 
Total Expenditure, 1868-1928.} 


Note.—The years marked with an asterisk (*) are those of the Census, April 2, 1871, April 4, 1881, 
April 6, 1891, April 1, 1901, June 1, 1911 and 1921. In all cases down to 1910 the population is estimated 
at the close of each fiscal year: June 30 from 1868 to 1906, and Mar. 31 from 1907 to 1910. For the inter- 
censal years 1912 to 1920, and also for 1922 to 1928, the population is estimated as at June 1. The fiscal 
period of 1907 is for the nine months ended Mar. 31. 


Per Per 
Capita Capita 
Per Per Ex- Per Per - Ex- 
Capita | Capita | pend- Per Capita | Capita | pend- Per 
Rev- | Total | iture | Carita Rev- | Total | iture | Capita 
You Popula- | enue Rev- on Total Youre Popula- | enue Rev- on Total 
Sle 41002 from enue Con- Dis- tion. from enue Con- Dis- 
Tax- Re- soli- | burse- Tax- Re- soli- | burse- 
ation. | ceipts. | dated | ments. ation. | ceipts. | dated | ments. 
Fund Fund 
Account Account 


No. $ $ $ $ No. $ $ $ $ 

1868. .} 3,372,000 3°47 4-05 4-00 4-17||1898..) 5,199,000 5°55 7-80 7-47 8-72 
1869. .} 3,413,000 3°26 4-21 4-11 4-37//1899. .| 5,259,000 6-62 8-89 97 9-80 
1870. .| 3,454,000 3-79 4-29 4-15 5-22/1900. .| 5,322,000 7-16 9-59 8-07 9-90 
1871*.| 3,485,761 4-68 5-55 4-48 5-53|/1901*.| 5,371,315 7-19 9-78 8-72) 10-79 
1871..}| 3,518,000 4-64 5-50 4-44 5-48/1901. .| 5,403,000 7-15 9-72 8-67} 10-73 
1872: .| 3,611,000 5-04 5-74 4-87 7-11}|1902. .| 5,532,000 7-79) 10-49 9-18) 11-56 
1873..| 3,668,000 4-80 5-67 5-23} 10-64)|1903..| 5,673,000 8-59} 11-64 9-11} 10-88 
1874. .| 3,825,000 5:26 6-33 6-10 8-76||1904. .| 5,825,000 9-17)" ri2-is 9-55} 12-40 
1875. .| 3,887,000 5-32 6-34 6-10 8-46/1905. .| 5,992,000 9-02; 11-88) 10-57) 13-15 
1876..| 3,949,000 4-71 5-70 6-20 8-09/1906..| 6,171,000 9-73} 12-99) 10-90} 13-49 
1877..| 4,013,000 4-41 5-50 5-86 8-10)|1907..| 6,802,000 8-18} 10-71 8-18; 10-44 
1878..| 4,079,000 4-37 5-49 5-76 7-4911908..| 6,491,000} 11-24) 14-80} 11-81} 17-34 
1879..} 4,146,000) 4-46 5-43 5-90 7-42/1909. .| 6,695,000 9-26} 12-71] 12-56} 19-93 
1880..} 4,215,000 4-38 5-53 5:90 8-08|1910..| 6,917,000} 10-85) 14-67; 11-48} 16-68 
1881*.| 4,324,810 5-54 6-85 5-90 7-82)|1911*.| 7,206,643} 12-31) 16-34] 12-18) 17-04 
1881..) 4,337,000 5°52 6-83 5-88 7-79/1912..| 7,365,205] 14-16} 18-48} 13-33} 18-62 
1882. .| 4,384,000 6-28 7-62 6-18 7-91)/1913..| 7,527,208} 17-70; 22-41] 14-89) 19-19 
1883..| 4,433,000 6-60 8-08 6-48 9-681/1914..| 7,692,832) 16-40} 21-21] 16-56; 24-21 
1884..} 4,485,000 5-68 7-11 6-94} 12-90/1915..| 7,862,078} 12-40) 16-93} 17-24) 31-56 
1885. .| 4,539,000 5-59 7-23 7-72} =10-80//1916..} 8,035,584] 15-51) 21-42; 16-22} 42-27 
1886..} 4,589,000 5-49 7-23 8-50) 13-48/1917..| 8,180,160; 21-36) 28-45] 18-17; 60-93 
1887..} 4,638,000 6-18 7:71 7-69 8-95j/1918..| 8,328,382] 23-62} 31-31) 21-41) 69-24 
1888..| 4,688,000 6-01 7°66 7-84 9-61)|1919..| 8,478,546] 27-56) 36-91] 27-45} 82-21 
1889..| 4,740,000 6-45 8-19 7-79 9- 1811920. .| 8,631,475) 34-01; 40-52} 35-20] 91-07 
1890..| 4,793,000 6-58 8-33 7-52 8-71)/1921*.| 8,788,483) 41-96} 49-64) 41-09) 60-11 
1891*.| 4,833 ,239 6-25 7-98 7-52 8-44)|1922..| 8,908,550) 35-91} 42-91) 39-01) 52-03 
1891..| 4,844,000 6-24 7-96 7-50 8-42)/1923..| 9,028,240) 37-16] 44-65) 36-81} 48-15 
1892..| 4,889,000 5-79 7-55 7:52 8-65)/1924..| 9,150,940) 37-34) 44-43) 35-50) 40-50 
1893. .| 4,936,000 5:93 7°73 7-46 8-28]/1925..| 9,268,700} 31-71} 37-93) 34-41) 37-89 
1894. .| 4,984,000 5:52 7-29 7-54 8+ 7911926. .| 9,389,693) 34-89) 40-78} 34-15] 37-83 
1895. .| 5,034,000 5-04 6-75 7:58 8+52)1927..| 9,519,220) 36:42) 42-07) 33-57) 37-67 
1896. .} 5,086,000 5-45 7-20 7-26 8-67)/1928..| 9,658,000} 37-76) 44-49) 34-81] 39-21 
1897..| 5,142,000 5-55 7°36 7-46 8-36 


1 See the tables on pp. 798-801 for the figures on which this table is based. 
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7.—Per Capita Revenue Receipts and Expenditure, by Principal Items, 1922-1928. 


Nortre.—See Table 2 on p. 796 for the figures on which this Table is based. 


Items of Receipts. 


Consolidated Fund Re- 


eo 


AMICK Ss dns: 
Insurance Companies... 
Business Profits........ 


Sales Tax, Tax on Cheq- 
ues, Transportation 
PLAS IOLC oor ooic'oe oeeciorcis 
Total from Taxaticn..... 
Non-Tax REvENUE— 


Interest on Investments. . 
POStIOINICO eee cvsack coe. 


PATE lant Poco ene ae 


ED ee ee ee eee eae 


1926. 1927. 

$ $ 
13-56 14-9 
4-57 5-10 
0-13 0-12 
0-03 0-04 
0-10 0-10 
0-13 0-08 
5-92 4-98 

10-45 11-09 

34-89 36-42 
0-91 0-90 
3°23 3-05 
1-52 1-51 

40-55 41-88 
0-23 0-19 

40-78 42-07 


Nore.—See Table 8 on pp. 795-797 for the figures on which this Table is based. 


ltems of Expenditure. 


Agriculture and Arts.......... 
Charresion Debt:2x. ia) ers! 
Civil Government............ 
Customs and Excise.......... 
Dominion Landshs. so3.<s220: 
MIMI OT ALON: 2.5. soc. sf aioes.c0 « 
ANCLIAHS COR eEE or coe eek ee 
NGO IBIACTOM OR co tloomersisik eins «5 
National Defence (Militia, 
Naval and Air Services).... 
PIDU SIONS er Pai. deg ciein ce senseless 
IPORLWOHICC sie sack oie chs 6s basta = 
Public Works, Income........ 
Trova C.-M POCO e405 eae: 
iat Civil Re-establish- 
Soldiers’ Land 3 pean bee 
Subsidies to Provinces... : 
Trade and Commerce........ 
Other Ordinary Expenditure.. 


‘Total Ordinary Expenditure 


Special Expenditure.......... 
Other Disbursements— 
Capital Expenditure........ 
Advances to Railways and 
Merchant Marine......... 
Miscellaneous............... 


Grand Total Expenditure. . 


| | | | 


RECEIPTS. 
1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 
$ $ $ $ 
11-86 13-08 13-28 11-67 
4-13 3-96 4-17 4-17 
0-15 0-14 0-14 0-13 
0-03 0-04 0-03 0-03 
0-08 0-09 0-09 0-09 
2-56 1-44 0-52 0-29 
8-83 6-61 5-92 6-07 
8-27 11-80 13-19 9-26 
35°91 37-16 37-34 31-71 
2°47 1-82 1-30 1-22 
2-96 3°21 3-15 3-11 
1-53 1-51 1-57 1-38 
42-87 43-71 43-37 37°42 
0-04 0-94 1-06 0-51 
42-91 44-65 44-43 37-93 
EXPENDITURE. 
1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 
$ $ $ 
0-65 0-69 0-74 0-62 
15-64 15-38 15-00 14-63 
1-12 1-12 1-15 1-12 
0:75 0-72 0-74 0-83 
0-47 0-47 0-40 0-37 
0-18 0-22 0-26 0-30 
0-33 0:34 0-39 0-39 
0-43 0-29 0-25 0-26 
1-78 1-46 1-35 1-26 
4-06 3°65 3°65 3°76 
3°16 3:08 3°09 3°22 
1-19 pct 1-30 1-30 
0-33 0-27 0-27 0-22 
1-92 1-44 1-09 0-95 
0-24 0-19 0-17 0-15 
1-37 1-35 1-35 1-33 
0-41 0-27 0-31 0-41 
4-98 4-76 3°99 3-29 
39-01 36-81 35-50 34-41 
0-21 0-94 0-91 0-48 
1-83 1-09 1-19 1-79 
11-00 9-29 2-75 1-17 
—0-02 0-02 0-15 0-04 
52-03 48-15 40-50 37-89 


1926. 1927. 

$ $ 
0-61 0-61 
14-01 13-73 
1-15 1-14 
1-03 1-06 
0-39 0-45 
0-25 0-25 
0-39 0-41 
0:45 0-48 
1-34 1-36 
3°96 3-98 
3°25 3°26 
1-43 1-17 
0-22 0:22 
0-82 0-73 
0-13 0-13 
1-32 1-32 
0-43 0-39 
2°97 2-88 
34-15 33-57 
0-69 0-83 
1-79 2-05 
1-14 1-10 
0-06 0-12 
37-83 37-67 


Subsection 3.—War Tax Revenue. 

An account of the various war taxes imposed in 1915 and subsequently has al- 
ready been given on pp. 792-793 in the introduction to this section. For convenience 
of reference, the amounts received from these taxes since the beginning are segreg- 
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ated and the totals paid in to the Receiver-General are given in Table 8. The 
taxes imposed on banks, trust and loan companies and insurance companies are 
collected by the Department of Finance. The excise war taxes, the business profits 
war tax and the income war tax are collected by the Department of National 
Revenue, formerly the Customs and Excise Department. The amounts of excise 
war taxes collected from different sources in the last six fiscal years are given in Table 
9, while Table 10 contains the details by provinces for the latest year. The amounts 
collected in income war tax and business profits war tax are given by provinces for 
the two latest fiscal years in Table 11. (See also Tables 33 to 35 of this chapter.) 


8.—War Tax Revenue received during the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1915-1928. 


Trust Customs Total 

ears Bie and Loan| Imsurance} Business Income | and Excise War 

: anks. Com- Com- Profits. Tax. Depart- Tax 

panies. panies ment.! Revenue. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

WOLD Scan. oe enercees - - - - 98 ,057 98,057 
OUG  ae eae era ct 1,300,447 324,250 459 ,247 ~ - 1,536,838 38,620,782 
OR Yeates, & tac MIC C 1,114,023 202,415 419,699] 12,506,517 - 2,059,584} 16,302,238 
NOLS! ee Ae ane eae 1,115,758 269,129 496,540] 21,271,084 - 2,227,390] 25,379,901 
1919 rides wore brat 1,099 ,764 323,340 546,114] 32,970,062 9,349,720) 11,888,508] 56,177,508 
1990 bie cee eens Soe LOR 23 274,216 638,731] 44,145,184) 20,268,740) 15,587,707) 82,079,801 
ODN 2 SRE Bless oe 1,257,534 293 ,802 807,667} 40,841,401} 46,381,824) 78,803,099] 168,385,327 
1 LODE SRA teseet RCC 1,293 ,697 283 ,994 749,959) 22,815,667] 78,684,355) 73,656,489] 177,484,161 
1923 2a Sree 1,244,437 312,392 852,328] 13,031,462} 59,711,538] 106,482,718] 181,634,875 
1 ae a Ce 1,236,957 308 , 632 857 ,587 4,752,681) 54,204,028) 120,676,376] 182,036,261 
TOLD rer me eae ae aot 1,217,754 Bll5) 35145) 867,902 2,704,427). 56,248,048} 85,810,717] 147,164,158 
MODAN Ee, Oe desten os or aeerde-c 1,176,869 326,714 950,221 1,173,449} 55,571,962) 98,097,106) 157,296,320 
IPA GA ORS corcicteee 1,174,665 335 ,368 947,830 710,102} 47,386,309} 105,613,160} 156,167,434 
1928 5S, whee eee eee 1,224,645 345,430 999 ,003 956,031} 56,571,047} 90,222,931) 150,319,087 
"TOtale: Prac ek 15, 626,773! 3,914,997! 9,592,828) 197,878,067] 484,372,566) 792,760,680) 1,504,145,910 


1 Amounts paid in to Receiver-General. 


§9.—_Summary of Excise War Taxes collected by the Department of Customs and 
Excise (now the Department of National Revenue), during the fiscal years ended 
Mar. 31, 1923-1928. 


(Accrued Revenue. ) 


Gonfectionenyau.... cece. 
el avin glean Sues. auemeacey er 


Ale, beer and porter... 
Beverages and carbonic acid 


liransportatione.seeen ties 
Embossed cheques.......... 
Embossed cheques (Depart- 

mental) 


ee 


Other domestic war tax 
TOVENUG sytem 


Domestic Total......... 


159, 370 
2,612, 463 


372,235 
2,234,091 
161,601) © 


355,141 


4,234,539 
162,282 
2,400,431 
305 ,445 


302,120 


62,685,520| 71,834,937 


1925. 


$ 

36,211 
8,691,332 
2,408 ,924 
2,410,879 


203 ,282 
323 ,557 
66,840 
4,669,337 
38,938 
2,420,930 
309 ,345 
311,357 
51,253,498 


13,853 


78,645,156) 93,676,983} 73,153,281 


3.474.991 
277,929 
321,807 

95,459 

5,466,628 

38,279 

2,404,371 
345,013 
149 585 

57,253,867 


81,334,184 


2, 208, 582 


286,022 
311,701 
118 ,080 
5,198,503 


27,550 
2,452,780 
368 , 238 


76,521 


$ 
35 ,839 
4,411,086 
3,148 ,431 
838 ,286 


224,860 
320,627 
170,987 
6,320,590 


2,534,982 
174,353 


HS 957 
6,783 


63,940, 130 55, 379° 084 


86,780,388] 72,880, 865 


Importations— 
A Orn ae Ron cmb emge cree 


768,002 


28,576,735) 29,155,141 


836,723 


15 ,453 ,872 
723 ,685 


16,771,226 
1,122,924 


18 365,540 
1,577,400 


16,721,160 
2,060,061 


ee ee eS eS SS eee 


Gross Total Excise Taxes... 


107, 989, 893 1/123, 668,8471' 89,330,838)! 99,228,3341'106, 723,3281' 91,662, 086 


1 Includes refunds, etc., $1,507,175 in 1923, $2,992,471 in 1924, $3,520,120 in 1925, $1,131,229 in 1926, 
$1,110,168 in 1927 and $1,439,155 in 1928. 
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10.—Excise War Taxes collected by the Department of National Revenue (formerly 
the Customs and Excise Department), by Provinces, during the fiscal year 
ended Mar. 31, 1928. 


(Accrued Revenues.) 


Provinces. 


Prince Edward Island....... 
DME SCOLIELE Sh eck oaln on 


FIL OCS NT hye Sale ae i Oe as 


I ENTRGT CS Kee DRG aN ie 


Provinces. 


PMUDORIL GUA © EERO te ok etsr 5 He afer vis 


Provinces. 


Prince Edward Island....... 
INOW SCOULAL SS. casuals acs 


British Post Office Parcels. . 
Embossed Cheques (Depart- 
PIVOMEA) eens is css os aieree <.s 


Grand Total... 


Licenses. | Stamps. | Matches, | Automo- Sales. 
biles. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Fate ek, 322 13,452 - - 27,910 
SSayeirt ents aes 1,146 103,151 5,303 26 830,142 
Ses OO ae 1,118 81,186 2,920 426 555,013 
Manes Gomes Oe 10,200 1,381,827 1,223,269 8,196] 18,217,969 
Sitet sae ae T6573 1,769,674 836,244 821,998] 30,521,325 
eee Sete ee 1,274 307,846 17,770 2,236) 1,880,229 
soa ae 450 221,772 24,002 59 260,929 
Sates Gee 1,048 222,263 19,206 2,302 879,397 
Ok a ee le 3,560 309,133 19,717 3,043 2,205,204 
2 ANS ae 8 775 = = 966 
re Ph 35,839) 4,411,086) 2,148,431 838,286] 55,379,084 
Playi Ale, T . 
ae Cigars. Wines. Beer and piece 
Porter. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
+ gare i 150 z 25,814 15,781 
piu Mie er ie - ou - 33,051 1,295 
ak 0 sheet © Can 81,360 176,975 3,076 3,601,184 2,023,604 
AS Sere ee 143,500 137,065 162 ,247 1,179,631 425,618 
Pee he - 120 117 370,299 17,976 
Sut ign hinge des - 7 - 166,915 
Pe ae eee - 283 - 527,036 8,357 
RAY ARE - 5,790 5,547 416,660 42,335 
Di area ee oe - - - - 11 
A Te eee OE 224, 860 320, 627 170, 987 6,329,590 2,004, 982 
Embossed | penalties Importations. 
Cheques Sac Domestic Total. 
and Interest. Total. ae 
Receipts. Sales Excise. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
—— 90 41,775 27,018 5,536 74,824 
1,039 1,287 983 ,839 333,193 51,4387 1,368,469 
7,941 1,064 684,251 373,259 80,001 1,087,511 
51,864 TA 929 eo scoledos 4,051,562 430,552] 31,343,567 
69,949 51,408} 36,135,371 6,930,703 1,113,654) 44,179,728 
29,009 6,615 2,633,490 1,462,806 103,269 4,199,565 
1,704 1,970 677,821 727,806 85,451 1,491,078 
1,241 2,015 1,663,147 697,084 86,870 2,447,101 
11,606 10,405 3,033,000 2,093 ,053 152,971 5,279,024 
- - 1,761 12,418 320 14,499 
174,353 146,783} 72,705,908] 16,719,397 2,060,061} 91,485,366 
- ~ - 1,763 - 1,763 
174,957 = 174,957 = ~ 174,957 
349,310 146,783) 72,880,865) 16,721,160 2,060,061) 91,662,086! 


1JIncludes refunds of $1, 439, 155. 
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11.—Amounts collected under the Income War Tax Act and the Business Profits 
War Tax Act, by Provinces, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1927 and 1928. 


1927. 1928. 
Provinces. Income Business Income Business 
War Profits Total. War Profits Total. 
Tax. War Tax. Tax: War Tax. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island...... 28,160 ~ 28,160 37,933 7,307 45,240 
INovaiscotia ness n oer 539 , 843 18,723 558,566 549,413 51,649 601,062 
New Brunswick............. 524,820 11,426 536,246 655,234 BDEole 690,547 
Quebecrs seek i trains ces 15,587,882 116,912 | 15,704,794 || 19,061,843 233,369 19,295,212 
Ontarioneccthor hie coe ee 22,631,659 287,199 | 22,918,858 || 25,614,930 OlLSioe} ecoelzo.ous 
Manitobarse: Samcorn ieulelne ee 2,393,250 105,758 | 2,499,008 |} 3,141,123 20,151 3,161,274 
Saskatchewanes.o- steer 658,257 30,860 689,117 775,075 29,316 804,391 
Albertaccs.: os prec sea ate 1,170,952 40,697 | 1,211,649 || 1,273,786 15,501 1,289 , 287 
British Columbia........... 8,832,152 98,527 | 3,930,679 || 5,440,359 47,626 5,487,985 
UKONGrerces tess cee ee 004 ~ 19,334 21,351 - 217354 
HOvelg ice ie ect ieee - - - - 4,427 4,427 
Total c.ccceect 47,386,309 710,102 | 48,096,411 || 56,571, 047 956,032 | 57,527,079 


Subsection 4.—Inland Revenue. 


Under the Inland Revenue Act (R.S. 1906, c. 5), the Department of Inland 
Revenue until 1918 had the control and management of standard weights and 
measures and of the collection of excise duties, of stamp duties, internal taxes, 
bridge and ferry tolls and rents. It administered the statutes which dealt with 
the adulteration of food and other articles, electricity and gas inspection, patent 
medicines, petroleum, naphtha and the analysis of fertilizers and feeding stuffs. 
This Department also established the food standards, which were put into force 
by Orders in Council under the authority of section 26 of the Adulteration Act. 
By Order in Council dated May 18, 1918, the Department of Customs and the 
Department of Inland Revenue were amalgamated and combined under the name 
of the Department of Customs and Inland Revenue, under one Minister of the 
Crown. By Order in Council dated June 3, 1918, the administration of the Gas, 
Electric Light and Weights and Measures Inspection Acts, the Adulteration of 
Food, Commercial Feeding Stuffs, Fertilizers, Proprietary and Patent Medicine 
and Inspection of Water Meters Acts was transferred to the Department of Trade 
and Commerce, as from Sept. 1, 1918. On June 4, 1921, the Department of Customs 
and Inland Revenue was consolidated as the Department of Customs and Excise 
(11-12 George V, c. 26). 

As from April 1, 1927, the name of this Department, which collects the great 
bulk of the revenue of the Dominion, was changed to Department of National 
Revenue, by authority of 17 Geo. V, c. 34. This Act provides for three chief 
officers of the Department—the Commissioner of Customs, Commissioner of 
Excise and Commissioner of Income Tax, while an Assistant Commissioner of 
Customs may also be appointed. In the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1928, the gross 
amount of customs duties collected by the Department was $171,868,959, as 
compared with $158,966,369 in 1927 and $143,929,093 in 1926. The total of excise 
duties and excise war taxes collected in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1928, was 
$149,724,171, as compared with $155,863,241 in 1927 and $142,598,565 in 1926. 
The total of income tax collected in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1928, was $56,- 
571,047, and of business profits war tax $956,031. 
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Canadian Excise Tariff.—The following is a statement of the Canadian 
excise tariff, as existing on July 1, 1928:— 


Spirits— ELODACCOMPOP lima ene coe te eicee eel ea eae $ 0-20 
When made from raw grain, per proof gal. .$ 9-00 Cigarettes, weighing not more than 3 Ib. per 
When made from malted barley . 9-02 PHOUSANC ect y aa eon eet on cae ee ee 
When made from imported molasses or Cigarettes, weighing more than 8 lb. per 

other sweetened matter free of customs CROUSHN Caner omen eerctine otis mene 11-00 
NEY DOL DLOO Pal cree ene ores «picts fero-c at 9-03 Foreign raw leaf tobacco, unstemmed, per 

REALE OULD ee cere eee ice ick orsiestralece ciseats 0-03 SCANGAT Occ eters cient ote oe 0-40 

Malt, imported, crushed or ground, per lb... 0-05 Foreign raw leaf tobacco, stemmed, per stan- 

Malt’ liquor, when made in whole or part CAP lise eres rameter triste noite coke Siete 0-60 
from any other substance than malt, per Canada twist tobacco, per Ib.............ee- 0-20 
Ca bs erg COBO RERE SOO aeons 0-15 UU AWOL eee jerse as centre eer ce eats vee 0-20 

Cigars per thousand desea mse en action esac 3-00 


When however, any person is licensed by the Minister of Customs and Excise 
to manufacture patent and proprietary medicines, extracts, essences and pharma- 
ceutical preparations by the use of spirits in bond, subject to the Excise Act and 
regulations thereunder, the following duties of excise are collected:—when made 
from raw grain, $2.40 per proof gallon; when made from malted barley, $2.42 
per proof gallon; when made from imported molasses or other sweetened matter 
free of customs duty, $2.48 per proof gallon. Druggists licensed by the Minister 
of National Revenue to prepare prescriptions for medicines and pharmaceutical 
preparations, are also allowed to use limited quantities of spirits testing not less 
than 50 p.c. over proof, on payment of the above lower manufacturers’ rates of 
duty. A drawback of 99 p.c. of the duty may be granted when domestic spirits 
testing not less than 50 p.c. over proof are delivered in limited quantities to univers- 
ities, scientific or research laboratories, or to hospitals for medicinal purposes only. 


Revenue from Excise Duties.—The inland revenue collected from excise 
duties, other than war taxes, is shown by items for the last six fiscal years in 
Table 12. Tobacco, including cigarettes, is shown by the figures to be supplying 
about 60 p.c. of the revenue from excise duties. 


12.—Details of Excise Duties collected during the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1923-1928. 


(Accrued revenues as shown in the Report of the Commissioner of Excise.) 


Items. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

SITU RH ES ES S52 BS a en eae 7,985,808 | 9,371,063 | 9,393,661 | 10,932,578 | 13,904,584 | 18,267,537 
WES a COT rcahiie heat ear ees 60,331 93 ,072 107,734 113 ,933 223 ,833 239,245 
Gee it erira casi aes be 2,549,601 | 3,280,057 | 3,540,621 | 3,840,774 | 3,811,557 4,277,066 
PLODSCEO 7 se:2. co khke seb e ee 25,013,128 | 25,236,296 | 25,421,602 | 27,919,051 | 30,638,418 | 34,702,359 
COTE ee Sa ee eee 622 ,035 608 , 685 561,606 539,300 536,845 549,896 
PECOLICACICE.c.) sccseees seis 100 100 100 100 150 150 
Manufactures in bond....... 18 ,225 18,725 17,675 17,250 17,350 17,700 
Other receipts.............0. 10,426 8,040 7,044 7,245 7,176 8,170 

Totals............ 36,259,654 | 38,616,038 | 39,005,343 | 48,370,231 | 49,139,913 | 58,062,123 


Statistics of Licenses and Distillation.—As a by-product of the collection 
of excise duties, statistics are compiled of excise licenses issued and of distillation; 
figures for recent years are given in Tables 13 and 14. 
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13.—Number of Excise Licenses issued during the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 


1922-1928. 
Description. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928, 

Distillers tere. coe oe ee ee 10 i 14 16 18 20 23 
Brewers:and maltsters ess ee eee. 79 74 75 79 87 93 93 
Mobaccoumanniactirers ease es ore rere 81 76 73 70 65 56 58 
@icarsananulacturers ene eee 152 140 126 113 110 106 90 
Petroleunamrefinerless.-. ate. ree eee 14 16 16 18 21 Zi 22 
Manufacturers in bond— 

Wanerar distillersse as.) tee cee ee 1 ~ - - - - - 

Perfumes, pharmaceutical preparations, 

CLOSE EeE cotton cree ees Oe 334 354 371 348 343 345 346 
Ghemical stills iq -eeeens oe ee ee ee 149 163 166 164 156 151 152 
Wood alcohol manufacturers.............. 12 9 6 7 8 6 6 
Malt-vinegar brewers.t.cse coe eee ene 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 
Still manufacturers and importers........ 14 10 16 17 18 24 26 
Acetic acid manufacturers..............6. 2 2 2 2 2 3 3 
Bordedswarchousestseees.5 eee een 45 49 50 46 41 42 62 
Mectiliers..22 ace tanannpeleeh Orie 1 1 1 1 1 - - 
@ompounderstt te ae ee ee - - 2 2 2 3 3 
Canadian leafistemmers..... 06 secewies see - - - - - 8 9 


14.—Statistics of Distillation for the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1923-1928. 


Schedule. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 
Licenses issued.......... No. 12 14 16 18 20 23 
License fees.....:....... $ 2,750 8,375 4,125 4,500 5,000 6,125 
Grain, etc., for distillation— 
IVI ieee. Merce, Seer tear hate Ib. | 4,222,031 | 4,847,035 | 8,549,177 | 6,109,455 | 12,650,807 | 25,116,100 
incianicOnnae. scmesaet “ | 12,596,833 | 25,969,850 | 48,524,438 | 37,496,955 | 62,478,906 78,871,584 
dR che, Paes a G 9,936,928 | 11,866,009 | 18,730,531 | 12,506,822 | 21,129,081 53,617,695 
Oats and other grain.. “ 88,310 138,044 205 ,412 380,885 283 ,950 139,184 
Wheatus eet. aot. tee ts ss - 1,104,540 222,160 46,800 1,616,020 249 ,660 
Wotaliorainws sence “ | 26,844,102 | 48,925,478 | 76,231,718 | 56,540,417 | 98,158,764 | 157,994,223 
IMolassess. see ee eee nee “ | 45,009,401 | 38,894,109 | 56,277,470 | 45,051,831 | 68,847,481 | 49,801,495 
Proof spirits manu- 
LACtuhed Maeno a: gal.| 3,828,879 | 4,411,896 | 7,287,691 | 5,434,329 | 9,121,051 | 11,596,200 


Duty collected ex-manu- 
factory on deficien- 
cies and assessment— 


Gallons es) et 204 638 3,795 6,153 1,585 3,817 
ATi Ount been, een § 1,840 5,746 34,163 55,480 14/272 34°422 
Total duty collected 


plus license fees....... $ 4,590 9,121 38 , 288 59,980 19,272 40,547 


Consumption of Alcohol and Tobacco.—In Tables 15 and 16 are shown the 
quantities of spirits, malt liquor, malt, cigars, cigarettes and tobacco taken out 
of bond for consumption in the fiscal years ended 1901 to 1928, and the annual 
consumption of spirits, beer, wine and tobacco per head of population, together 
with the duties paid in the same years. 


Between 1920 and 1928, the consumption of cigars fell from 270,089,761 to 
181,730,614 and of tobacco from 23,049,012 lb. to 21,907,747 lb.; on the other 
hand, the consumption of cigarettes increased from 2,440,982,912 to 3,927,022,325. 

Between 1923 and 1928 the consumption of spirits (exclusive of imported 


spirits) has risen from 729,678 gal. to 1,896,357 gal., and of malt liquor from 
36,789,195 gal. to 58,391,360 gal. 
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15.— Quantities of Spirits, Malt Liquor, Malt and Tobacco, taken out of Bond for 
Consumption in the fiscal years ended 1901-1928. 


(For earlier years see 1916-17 Year Book, p. 528.) 


Malt 
Fiscal Years. Spirits.1 Liquor. Malt. Cigars. Cigarettes. Tobacco,3 
gal. gal. Ib. No. No. lb. 
OI) ec he coy iy fous 2,707,919 25,108,254 64,723,616 141,096,889 121,383 ,584 11,330,345 
Reap) Sa a On a 2,933,183 27,623,767 71,440,519 151,780,516 134, 236,034 11,569,632 
LOOSE SO ae 2,979,268 25,755,154 67,608,157 168,290,422 176,435,240 12,507,944 
WOE. cole ata iae eoiars.6 8,481,287 27,335,985 75,430,347 180,485 , 202 211,302,041 12,574,524 
DOOD MAES ce us 3,112,848 30,330,370 75,017,392 186,110,777 250,860,387 13,444,611 
HOUD Munn eee 8,545,785 33,250,637 85,699,102 193 ,827 ,342 269,334,939 14,517,911 
ROU te ee Mee 8 8,033,439 26,505,831 69,176,871 154,253 ,260 266,377,710 11,318,538 
LON Si ber modrrae oi 3,918,657 38,800,380 98,579,733 200,133,255 384 ,809 ,3844 15,971,609 
DOUG Beret -etets fore 3,627,266 37,317,964 92,631,306 192,105,371 356,756,130 LU, 200,210 
POEMS fen? okt 3,777,156 38,558,210 95,166,134 205,820,851 451,095,138 17,961,279 
S00) 1 eae Ce Res 4,146,452 41,752,448 101,525,430 227,585,692 585,935,370 18,903 ,322 
LU eg pobre Sai 4,562,382 47,518 ,647 114,029,523 252,718,242 782,663,841 21,419,046 
LL IS ne ae «ae ne ae 4,999,937 52,314,400 123,920,607 294,772,993 977,743,301 22,871,636 
ihe eae eee 4,762,618 56,060,846 133 , 794,639 288,219,892 |1,166,023,170 22,248,760 
POLO, PO PANE eters 4,021,090 47,963 , 225 111,037,743 236,866,542 |1,090,125,936 21,180,857 
POG e eer. +, Se csnhate 3,629,324 39,638,877 | 89,476,590 207,647,808 |1,082,324,710 20,698,241 
Aare, oe ee 2 4,118,147 34,827,284 78,815,746 239,752,252 |1,307,276,750 20,7385 ,080 
ONS estes Sh teas ot 4,591,972 28 ,442 ,427 59,626,049 254,445,945 |1,664,709,933 21,780,168 
TSN) a Sale sane 2,941,108 26,024,117 49,184,747 220,590,175 |1,553,468,890 19,980,446 
MEL De ee 3,816,124 36,863 , 867 69,975,631 270,089,761 |2,440,982,912 23,049,012 
OPA pte coe stares 2,816,071 35,509,757 82,210,351 214,262,197 |2,4389,832,278 19,389,268 
bs paver ae Se a 730,474 38 404,346 87,561,176 181,255,533 |2,450,397,154 20,528 ,228 
i Ne, Oo a 729,678 36,789,195 84,922,024 183,965,151 |1,917,773,908 22,072,709 
LOD Aer cro oie aie 899,291 43,717,823 105,466,169 198,042,909 |2,420,052,731 21,172,307 
AY ene ice aoa 910,316 48,106,177 118 , 237,385 168,097,387 |2,531,693,150 20,870,651 
GD OS Renan. Sree 1,082,785 52,443 ,505 127,789,729 174,363,188 |2,883,448,160 21,595,483 
Wega eration 1,404,111 51,726,251 126,967,976 175,335,838 |3,333 ,999,860 21,589,772 
1. ee eee 1,896,357 58,391,360 142 548 ,947 181,730,614 '3,927,022,325 21,907,747 


1}}xclusive of imported spirits. 2Nine months. 3Including snuff. 
16.—Consumption per head of Spirits, Wine, Beer and Tobacco, and Excise and 
Customs Duties per head on these Commodities in the fiscal years ended 1901-1928. 


(For earlier years see 1916-17 Year Book, p. 529.) 


Quantity. Duty. 
Fiscal Years. ———— | 
Spirits!.; Beer. | Wines. | Tobacco. | Spirits! Beer. | Wines. | Tobacco. 
gal. gal. gal. lb. $ $ $ $ 

11 De 5 oe aay ee ae rere an -749 | 4-738 -094 2-440 | 1-574 +195 +047 -864 
OO 2 rere tere ests siete oes « -773 | 5-067 -093 2-438 | 1-631 +211 -048 -902 
TO ec caciee NS See ee aie aR -798 | 4-630 097 2-595 | 1-766 -200 -049 -967 
TAO GSS 3 icra deg leat aa ae aera -897 | 4-789 +095 QeHtt Wwe eleOio +217 -049 1-005 
TMS coca ae ae ea Re -802 | 5-164 -096 2-680 | 1-898 +214 -049 1-036 
NGG A Sh eae eS ee -869 | 5-512 -099 2:797 | 1-879 +238 052 1-100 
Meet entars een oe ke eke ans -723 | 4-323 -074 2-167 | 2-035 +257 -054 1-317 
TWLLNDSS 98 eso OP Geach eo RM ie Bia -926 | 6-145 -106 2-947 | 1-965 +268 -057 1-194 
ATU ak ci ete aon ee aeoatlaeh Sean -849 | 5-707 095 3:018 | 1-794 +241 -050 1-101 
Gi ener ge) twee Veer. RY Nt, -873 | 5-713 -110 3-090 | 1-843 +242 -057 1-059 
1 KT TS ese aegeeree ae righ Pat at -933 | 5-958 “119 3-183 | 1-988 257 059 1-157 
UY Dag, a2 ea tes ats Pa eg eS 1-032 | 6-649 +122 3-570 | 2-170 +288 063 1-336 
AOI, a A Na eae te a ee 1-136 | 7-220 +145 3-753 | 2-340 +320 076 1-462 
Lanes Re Retaieee rt aCe 1-103 | 7-558 -138 3-721 | 2-249 +328 -069 1-488 
Potomac kere te vt rete -886 | 6-234 -102 3-411 | 2-086 °379 051 1-361 
POUG Me tct a eres Ueuib eee -739 | 4-974 -064 3-238 | 1-951 +362 033 1-454 
“DIP sea a el at aa ale aaa Ree a +703 | 4-279 -065 3:307 | 1-788 304 033 1-520 
NOUSMERN eck rt cite hice -682 | 3-425 +063 3-520 | 1-810 +228 036 1-698 
INEGGS, 4 ole iets aera -395 | 3-070 -026 3-167 -942 -170 °015 2-520 
RI) drs Sera y Sakai Loe ouhiers -608 | 4-275 -083 3:832 | 1-586 +243 -056 3-541 
TED Sc Aes ee eee oe eee -723 | 4-048 078 3:283 | 2-256 +292 074 3-245 
IVER 5 5 2 SS ree See +231 | 4-316 +052 3-333 | 1-859 +308 -049 3-254 
BD pee ea NA corks isis sicks Sp Mees -204 | 4-081 -038 3-286 | 2-006 +287 +057 2-883 
ihe Sn ee ee ee +235 4-787 -062 3-323 2-229 °372 -081 2-902 
MOOD MIR ee os cso cien cts so ceaee +225 5-200 +073 3: 252 2-109 +380 -086 2-884 
“LAE. S £2 ine a ee ee -267 | 5-601 -074 3-407 | 2-505 +405 092 3-118 
TCAD cl Oe ee aa -304 | 5-450 -090 3-503 | 2-982 413 -106 3-395 
EATS 26d tty gee Be ae ae | »425 6-070 +122 3-676 4-161 *457 -170 3-726 


1Includes imported spirits. 
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Subsection 5.—Provincial Subsidies. 


Tables 17 and 18 show the aggregate amounts of the subsidies and other pay- 
ments made by the Dominion to the Provincial Governments for each of the fiscal 
years ended from 1923 to 1928 (Table 17), and the totals paid from Confederation 
to date (Table 18). The provincial subsidies payable by the Dominion Govern- 
ment were originally settled by the British North America Act, 1867 (30 and 31 
Vict., c. 8, s. 118), but were revised by the British North America Act, 1907 (7 Edw. 
VII, c. 11). Under the revised settlement each Provincial Government receives 
(a) a fixed grant according to population and (b) a grant at the rate of 80 cents per 
head of the population up to 2,500,000, and at the rate of 60 cents per head of so 
much of the population as exceeds that number. The Province of British Columbia 
received an additional grant of $100,000 per annum for a period of 10 years from 
1907.1 An additional grant of $100,000 per annum is payable to Prince Edward 
Island under an Act of 1912 (2 Geo. V, c. 42), and the payments to Manitoba were 
revised by the Extension of Boundaries (Manitoba) Act (2 Geo. V, ec. 32). Other 
payments to the Provincial Governments by the Dominion Government consist 
of special grants, such as compensation for lands, allowances for buildings, allow- 
ances in lieu of debt, ete. 

1See Canada Year Book, 1907, pp. xxxiii—iv. 


17.—Subsidies and other Payments of Dominion to Provincial Governments, fiscal 
years ended 1923-1928. 


Provinces. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island...... 381,932 381,932 381,932 381,932 381,932 381,932 
Nova Scotia..... Le: . 2 SRE 661,866 661,866 661,854 661,841 661,841 661,841 
New Brunswick............: 666,766 666,766 666,766 666,766 666,766 666,766 
Ouchecran keene ee 2 ,256;420 2,256,420 2,256,420 2,256,420 2,256,420 2,256,420 
Ontario Sct oe eee 2,642,612 2,642,612 2,642,612 2,642,612 2,642,612 2,642,612 
Mianitobsiece acne ee eee 1,466,380 1,485,118 1,501,551 1,501,551 1,491,836 1,491,836 
Saskatchewan. .den-oe cre 1,763,883 | 1,901,069 | 1,757,005 | 1,850,755 | 2,032,575 2,032,575 
NUD OR Gaia cen k cre eee 1,628, 6388 1,651,537 1,674,485 1,674,485 1,648 ,942 1,648,942 
BritishiColumbiawee. + le. 738,816 738,816 738,816 738 ,816 738,816 738,816 
Motal ea ae 12,207,313 | 12,386,136 | 12,281,391 | 12,375,128 | 12,516,740 12,516,740 
18.—Total of Subsidy Allowances from July 1, 1867, to Mar. 31, 1928. 
Allowance | Allowance 
for per head Special Interest 
Provinces. Govern- of Grants.? on Debt Total. 
ment Population. Allowance.? 

; $ $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island uc 3c... gha.4us ¢-Se 3,120,000 | 4,701,867 | 3,729,025 | 2,331,318 | 13,882,210 
NOVAS COIS soe wet ick on ts ee 6,390,000 | 20,823,970 826,980 2,866,082 30,907,032 
New Brunswick eae. ace eee 5,780,000 | 15,867,448 8,880,000 1,238 ,845 31,766,293 
Quebec é.5 Bien Pete deo ei ae 7,840,000 | 70,090,996 - 4,432,028 82,363,024 
Ontario. t. sce ee eee at cater 8,240,000 | 87,621,367 - | 4,031,617 | 99,892,984 
Manitoba .cipeoncnicl cee otk. ae eee ee 5,595,000 | 13,481,485 | 12,009,684 | 11,061,114 42,147,283 
paskatchowanasc chicane actin eter 4,176,667 | 11,026,844 | 12,656,250 9 ,323 ,625 37,183,386 
A Dertalts 6. Fic see oni ah AAS tak 4,016,667 8,651,199 | 11,812,500 9,323,625 33,803 ,991 
Britishi@olumibig.cs. cee tees eee 4,990,000 | 9,252,189 | 6,700,000 | 1,671,394 | 22,613,533 

Motals. sete eee 50,148,334 '241,517,315 | 56,614,439 ' 46,279,648 ) 394,559, 736 


2Compensation for lands and allowances for buildings. 3A llowances in lieu of debt. 


Subsection 6.—National Debt. 


The gross national debt of Canada on Mar. 31, 1914, was $544,391,369, as 
against assets of $208,394,519, leaving a net debt of $335,996,850. Comparatively 
small as was this debt, it was a debt incurred almost altogether either for public 
works of general utility which, like the Intercolonial and Transcontinental railways 
and the canal system, remained assets, though perhaps not realizable assets of the 
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nation, or was expended as subsidies to enterprises, which, like the Canadian Pacific 
railway, though not government-owned, assisted greatly in extending the area of 
settlement as well as the productive and, therefore, the taxable capacity of the 
country. Broadly speaking, it was a debt incurred for productive purposes. Also, 
it was mainly held outside the country, the principal of the Dominion funded 
debt payable in London being $302,842,485 on Mar. 31, 1914, as against only 
$717,453 payable in Canada. 

The great changes brought about during the 14 years from 1914 to 1928 in our 
national debt have been:—(1) the enormous increase in net debt from $335,996,- 
850 to $2,296,850,233; (2) as having been largely incurred for war purposes, the 
gross debt is not represented by corresponding assets; (8) the debt is now mainly 
held in Canada, $1,870,049,325 being payable in Canada at Mar. 31, 1928; (4) 
the average rate of interest paid on interest-bearing debt has been considerably 
increased, the interest-bearing debt on Mar. 31, 1914, being $416,892,576, with an 
annual interest charge of $14,687,797, the average interest rate being thus only 
3:52 p.c., while on Mar. 31, 1922, the interest-bearing debt was $2,669,967,110, 
with an interest charge of $137,881,774, the average rate of interest paid being 
5-164 p.c. Had the rate of interest in 1922 been the same as in 1914, the interest 
charge in that year would have been some $44,000,000 less than it actually was. 
Since 1922, the maturity of certain loans has enabled the Government to refund 
at lower and more normal peace-time rates of interest, with the result that the 
average rate of interest payable on the national debt has been slowly declining, 
standing at 4-980 p.c. on Mar. 31, 1928. Further, in these same six years the 
principal sum of the interest-bearing debt has been reduced by $155,900,542. The 
net result of these two achievements is that the annual interest charge has in the 
last six years been reduced by the substantial amount of $12,681,044. 

The interest-bearing debt, the annual interest charge upon that debt and the 
average rate of interest, as at the end of each of the last nine fiscal years, have been 
as follows:— 


Annual Annual 
interest Savings interest 
Bonds, charges bank on savings Total 
debentures | on bonds, deposits, bank interest Annual Average 
Dates and debentures | trust and deposits bearing interest rate of 

treasury an other and debt. 1! charge. interest. 

bills treasury funds. other 

bills. funds 
March 31, $ $ $ $ $ $ ¢ 

1920. AE 2 2,596,816,821| 134,559,302] 107,038,317] 4,275,480] 2,703,855,138] 138,834,782 5-134 
LODE es eae 2,520,997,021} 130,416,007) 107,345,348] 4,429,302] 2,628,342,369) 134,845,309 5-130 
120. Saco 2,564,587,671| 183,482,113] 105,379,489] 4,399,661] 2,669,967,110} 137,881,774 5-164 
Ree 2,547,105,821} 131,476,511] 106,763,391 4,531,156] 2,653,869,212) 136,007,667 5-125 
1h? 2b Apne 2,504,033,820| 128,571,337) 110,113,766 4,626, 715| 2,614,147,586} 133,198,052 5-092 
POQHS. 21502: -2,503,763,169] 125,928,071] 113,943,282]  4,758,780| 2,617,706,451| 180,686,851 4-992 
OZ D ets coer 2,484,410,336| 125,108,738] 119,205,393) 4,977,889] 2,603,615,729] 130,086, 627 4-996 
PF i eae 2,439,340, 736] 123,399,911] 126,310,527] 5,274,429) 2,565,651, 263| 128,674,340 5-015 
1. ee 2,377,581,086! 119,479,400) 136,485,482! 5,721,330! 2,514,066,568! 125,200,730 4-980 


1The total of interest-bearing debt, as here given, includes bonds purchased and held by the Treasury 
for sinking funds. 


Since Mar. 31, 1928, the interest-bearing debt of Canada has been reduced by 
paying off $46,746,000 of 5 p.c. bonds which fell due on Oct. 15, 1928, the 
redemption of these bonds involving a reduction of $2,337,300 in the annual interest 
charge.. In his budget speech of Mar. 1, 1929, the Minister of Finance announced 
his intention of paying off out of surplus revenue $60,000,000 of the 53 p.c. loan of 
1919 falling due Aug. 1, 1929, thus saving $3,300,000 a year in interest. 

A summary account of the loans effected between 1914 and 1926 is appended. 
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War and Renewal Loans.—The first Dominion domestic war loan was raised 
in November, 1915, under authority of c. 23 of the Statutes of that year (5 Geo. 
V, c. 23). It originally consisted of $50,000,000 5 p.c. tax-exempt 10-year gold bonds, 
issued at 973 and maturing Dec. 1, 1925. As the issue was heavily over-subscribed 
(public subscriptions by 24,862 subscribers $78,729,500, bank subscriptions $25,000,- 
000), and the extra money was needed, the Government increased the amount of the 
loan to $100,000,000. In July, 1915, $25,000,000 of 1-year and $20,000,000 of 
2-year 5 p.c. notes had been floated in the United States, with the object of stabil- 
izing exchange and relieving the pressure on London. 

In September 1916, the second Canadian domestic war loan of $100,000,000 
5 p.c. tax-exempt 15-year gold bonds was issued and again over-subscribed (public 
subscriptions by 34,526 subscribers $151,444,800, bank subscriptions, $50,000,000). 
In March of that year, a loan of $75,000,000 in 5,10 and 15-year 5 p.c. bonds had 
been floated in New York. 

The third Canadian domestic war loan, composed of $150,000,000 5 p.c. tax- 
exempt 20-year gold bonds, was issued at 96 in March, 1917, and was again 
over-subscribed, 40,800 public subscribers applying for $200,768,000, while the 
banks subscribed $60,000,000. In August, 1917, $100,000,000 of 5 p.c. 2-year notes 
were issued in New York at 98. 

The fourth domestic war loan (First Victory Loan), was issued in November 
1917. For the first time subscriptions as low as $50 were received towards an issue 
of $150,000,000 53 p.c. 5, 10 and 20-year gold bonds, the Minister of Finance 
reserving the right to allot the whole or any part of the amount subscribed in excess 
of $150,000,000. The subscribers numbered 820,035, and the subscriptions totalled 
$398,000,000, or about $50 per head of the then population of Canada. 

The fifth domestic war loan (Second Victory Loan), of $300,000,000 53 p.c. 
5 and 15-year tax-exempt gold bonds, was issued at 100 and interest as of date Nov. 1, 
1918; the end of the war, then clearly in sight, stimulated subscriptions. The 
applications numbered 1,067,879 and totalled $660,000,000. 

The sixth domestic war loan (Third Victory Loan) was raised at 100 and 
interest in November, 1919. It consisted of $300,000,000 taxable 5-year and 15- 
year 53 p.c. gold bonds. The subscriptions amounted to $678,000,000. 

A 53 p.c. renewal loan, aggregating $114,464,150 and due in 1927 and 1982, 
was floated in Canada in the autumn of 1922 to pay off the maturing 5-year Victory 
Loan bonds of 1917. Largely for the same purpose, a $100,000,000 5 p.c. loan 
was issued in New York. 

In the autumn of 1923, a second renewal loan of $200,000,000 at 5 p.c. was 
issued in Canada to pay off the maturing 5-year Victory Loan bonds of 1918. 

Refunding operations in 1924, to retire $107,955,650 5-year Victory bonds, 
issued in 1919, and to redeem treasury bills held by banks, took the form of a 
domestic issue of $50,000,000 43 p.c. 20-year bonds and $35,000,000 4 p.c. 2-year 
notes, and a short term issue in the New York market of $90,000,000 4 p.c. 1-year 
treasury notes. An issue of $24,000,000 in 4 p.c. 1, 2 and 3-year notes ($8,000,000 
of each) was also made in November, 1924. 

A refunding loan of $75,000,000 at 4% p.c. due 1940 was issued in Canada in 
September, 1925, and 4 p.c. 1-year notes amounting to $70,000,000 in New York. 
Securities redeemed included £5,000,000 4% p.c. bonds due in London, $90,000,000 
4 p.c. notes due in New York, nies $8,000,000 4 p.c. notes and $42,014,500 5 a G: 
bonds of the 1915 war loan As in Canada. 

In 1926, refunding issues dated Feb. 1 were made as follows:—in Canada, 
$20,000,000 43 p.c. 4-year bonds and $45,000,000 44 p.c. 20-year bonds; in New 
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York, $40,000,000 43 p.c. 10-year bonds. Maturing securities included $25,000,000 
5 p.c. bonds due in New York April 1, and $70,000,000 4 p.c. notes, called for 
redemption April 1. 

In 1927, $45,000,000 of 4 p.c. treasury notes due Dec. 1, 1930, were issued in 
order to retire maturing 53 p.c. obligations. 

The general result of these loans has been that in 1929 the great bulk of the 
Canadian national debt is owing to the Canadian people. At the end of the fiscal 
year 1927-28 the net funded debt of Canada payable in London was $264,230,350, 
that payable in New York was $225,879,000, while the net funded debt payable 
in Canada amounted to ni less than $1,870,049,325. The largest creditors of the 
Dominion Government are within the Dominion itself, and, as a consequence, 
the interest payments made on national debt account outside the country are a 
relatively small item. Summary and detailed statistics of the national debt as on 
Mar. 31, 1928, are given with comparative figures for previous years in Tables 
19 to 22, while Table 23 shows the principal and interest of the national debt at 
Confederation and in each subsequent fiscal year. 


19.—Summary of the Public Debt of Canada, Mar. 31, 1922-1928. 


Items. 192250 % 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 


pa ee [BS SE PE Ee ee Ee ee See SS eee | ee ee ee 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Total debt..... 2,902,347,137|2,888 827,237 |2,819,610,470|2,818,066,523)2,768,779,184/2,726,298,717|2,677,137 ,243 
Active assets. .| 480,211,335] 435,050,368) 401,827,195) 400,628 ,837| 379,048,085) 378,464,347| 380,287,010 


Net Debt. . . |2,422,135,802 |2,453,776,869| 2,417, 783,275 |2,417,437,686| 2,589, 731,099 |2,347,834,370|2,296,850,233 


Interest paid on 

Geotee tn, a 135 ,247,849| 137,892,735) 136,237,872] 134,789,604] 130,691,493] 129,675,367] 128,902,945 
Interest re- 

ceived on in- 

vestments...! 21,961,513' 16,465,303' 11,916,479! 11,332,328 8,535,086) 8,559,401! 10,937,822 


20.— Details of the Assets of the Public Debt of Canada, Mar. 31, 1924-1928. 


— 


Items. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 
$ $ $ 
Cash-on hand and in banks.............. 43,612,756] 27,068,121} 24,811,236] 22,182,119] 45,829,382 
DS PECta PesOLr vote |e ciiis.o sete teheleie arokios 103,427,038) 123,976,668) 99,093,810) 100,935,933) 95,352,703 
Advances to banks, provinces, etc........ 92,418,747) 88,922,335) 93,678,049] 97,452,299) 114,752,859 


Advances to Imperial and Foreign Govts.| 40,071,243] 36,633,691] 36,495,929} 85,985,138] 31,249,720 
Advances to Soldier Settlement Board...} 86,728,789) 87,749,947| 87,536,094] 84,149,967) 69,410,199 
Miscellaneous current accounts........... 35,568,622) 36,278,075| 37,432,967) 37,758,891) 23,692,147 


OER ideo o pee pee tee 491,827,195! 400,628,837! 379,048,085! 378,464,347! 380,287,010 


21.— Details of the Gross Liabilities of Canada, Mar. 31, 1924-1928. 


‘Items. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 
Funded debt payable in— $ $ $ $ $ 

NEN Olbecsstyswins «Re aie eiels 301,786,0461| 274,447,4901] 270,962,1771| 267,649,0361) 264,230,350! 

‘CEE re by eer ee eee ees 1,895,088 ,8561/1,895,112,0871)1,920,128,8411)1, 941 ,852,1611)1,870,049,3251 

Peles ys NOTING SE cess cle she e<tor oun 210,932,000 300,874,000 280,874,000 | 225,894,000 225,879,000 
NP OMPINTON MOLES 24 crosie ae sie 6 51h 216,625,004 206,712,088 182,583 ,404 172,167,639 188 ,631,490 
DAVID OS DAIS rips crcleais alee ater 34,211,540 83,611,133 32,830,544 31,922,043 SL LOSar 6 
MenapOrsr Vy LOANE asc, ce eco mare 91,520,000 28,196,769 201,000 201,000 201,000 
Bank note circulation redemp- 

A RSIEGER TA Choe 24 tee oe-0 afew: one ace 6,225,878 6,338 ,346 5,894,254 5,849,030 5,929,219 
LUCGTy ich et a a, ora 19,327,244 19,307,853 18 665,350 18,460,169 19,755,617 
Province accounts.............- 9,624,153 9,623,817 9,623,817 9,623,816 9,623 ,817 
Miscellancous.:..... ii cess «ae. 84,269,749 43,842,940 47,015,798 52,679,823 61,733,649 

TOtal we swe ee 2, 819,610,470 12,818,066,523 '2, 768,779,185 '2,726,298,717 !2,677,137,243 


iNet figures, with amounts held as sinking funds deducted. 
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22.—Funded Debt Payable in London, New York and Canada, together with Tem- 
porary Loans, as at Mar. 31, 1928. 


Description. Amount. 
PAYABLE IN LONDON. $ 
4 per cent loan of 1940-60...............0e0000: 93 , 926,667 
34 ee a S845 panne settee ares 23,467,206 
34 se CP Ry. land grant..} 15,056,007 
34 sf s 1930-50 See. 137,058 ,841 
3 di S SSS rere sete eet 8,071,230 
3 se cf TSODMaF eae aeons 18,250,000 
3 se ee SQA Se eee ee 10,950,000 
22 “ * LSQ( SSS eee toe 4,888,186 
Gross\Total.. as..cceeckno eerie 311, 668, 136 
iessiSinking Hinds:=tene.s coer ee eee 47,437,786 
Net'Kotali2.- eee 264, 230,350 
PAYABLE IN NEW YORK. 
5 per cent Bond Loan, 1915-1985............... 874,000 
5 Public Service Loan, AOUG rere net 5,000 
is SS he IAT ae EEE SN ce ee ean ee aera 25,000,000 
5 SS Bond oan 922-52 ee ee ee ee 100,000,000 
a wes! § 1919-1929 98 cen 60,000,000 
qi oe Tent year DONS inate. can tere ere te 40,000,000 
Totale wc eee ieee ees 225,879, 000 
PAYABLE IN CANADA. 
Provincial Notes, Nova Scotia................ 39,184 
Unpaid Warrants, Prince Edward Island...... 550 
Compensation to Seigneurs.............ccee02: 12,140 
Compensation to Townships................... 153 
Province of New Brunswick, 6 per cent Loan 
Debenturesie i Accecin maces eetistee cae ecee ae 600 
Province of Canada, 5 per cent Loan Deb..... 400 
Dominion Stock, issue A, 6 per cent.......... 4,000 
6g ss PON eh Ries 28 oem) fer 20,800 
SS Ss oe ts oe ee 48 ,667 
Debenture Stocks O19 te ence a ee te es 1,000 
5 per cent (School Lands)...| 28,964,000 
Ke LOOT eee eter ear ees 200 
War Savings Certificates.............cccceeee- 20,155 
Dominion of Canada Savings Certificates..... 19.825 
War Savings and Thrift Stamps................ 104,829 
Dominion of Canada War Loan, 1915-25, 5 p.c.. 76,600 
1916-31, 5 p.c..| 52,931,600 
i cs 1917-37, 5 p.c..| 90, "166, "900 
Victory Loan, 1917, 53 per cent, due 1922...... 121,000 
ef Cue lO2vaee 1,303,700 
ce 6 due 1987...... 236, 299,850 
Victory Loan, 1918, 54 per cent, due 1923...... 152,300 
due 1933 .cc8 446,658 ,800 
Victory Loan, 1919, 53 per cent, due 1924...... 85,850 
due 1934...... 511,910,650 
Renewal Loan, 1922, 5p per cent, due 1927...... 553,700 
due 1932...... 73,325,150 
Refunding Loan, 1923, 5 per cent, due 1928..... 46,746,000 
due 1943... Smacran 147,000,000 
1924, 43 per cent, due 1944...) 50,000,000 
“ 1926, At per cent, due 1930...| 20,000,000 
¥ due 1946....] 45,000,000 
Refunding Loan, 1925, ¥ per cent, due 1940.. 75,000,000 
Three Year Treasury Notes, 4 per cent, due 
DAG al 1OSOA Rate eee ee ee ee eee 45,000,000 
Gross: Total cx. f38 ea eee 1,871,568,603 
Legsminking Hundss see ece ene. 1,519,278 
Net. TGtal,...-3 cece en eat eke 1,870,049,325 
TEMPORARY LOANS. 
Loan of 1917-19, New York, 5 per cent......... 1,000 
Debenture Stock, 5 per cent...............-.-- 200,000 
Totaleeosate ee  e 201.600 


Annual 
Interest 
payable 
thereon. 


Date of Maturity. 


$ 
3,757,067|October 1, 1960 (on or after Oct. 1, 
1940, giving 3 months’ notice). 
821,352/On giving 6 months’ notice, or 
June 1, 1934. 
526,960|July 1, 1988. 
4,797,059|July 1, 1950 (on or after July 1, 
1930,on giving 6 months’ notice). 
242,137|July 1, 1938. 
547 ,500|July 1, 1938. 
328,500|July 1, 1938. 
122,205 October 1, 1947. 


11,142,780 


43,700|August 1, 1935. 

— |Overdue. 
1,250,000]April 1, 1931. 
5,000,000|May 1, 1952. 
3,300,000]August 1, 1929. 
1,800,000)February 1, 1936. 


11,393, 700 


605 
8 
- Overdue. 
240 — 
728] Various dates. 
1,703 < 
— j|Overdue. 
1,448,200 — 
~ Overdue. 


2,646,580/Oct. 1, 1931. 
4,508 ,345|Mar. 1, 1937. 
- Overdue. 


12,996,492) Dec. 1, 1937. 
- |Overdue. 
24,566,234] Nov. 1, 1933. 
- |Overdue. 
28,155,085] Nov. 1, 1934. 
— |Overdue. 
4,032,883] Nov. 1, 1932. 
2 ,337,300/Oct. 15, 1928. 
7,390,000/Oct. 15, 1943. 
2,250,000/Oct. 15, 1944. 
900,000|Feb. 1, 1980. 


2,025,000|Feb. 1, 1946. 
3,375 ,000/Sept. 1, 1940. 


1,800,000] Dec. 1, 1930. 


98,394, 403 


- |Aug. 1, 1919. 
10,000 


10.000 
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In addition to the direct liabilities of the Government of Canada, there are 
certain indirect liabilities arising out of the guaranteeing of securities for the rail- 
ways, both before and after their acquisition by the public. The outstanding 
securities guaranteed as to principal and interest amounted on Mar. 31, 1928, to 
$440,224,186 held by the public and $58,157,951 held by the Minister of Finance. 
The amount guaranteed as to interest only (Grand Trunk Railway acquisition 


guarantees) was at the same date $216,207,142. 
The list of securities guaranteed by the Dominion Government was, at Mar. 


31, 


1928, as follows:— 


Amount outstanding 
at March 31, 1928. 


Securities. Amount 
Authorized. Held Held by the 
by the Minister of 
Public. Finance. 
’ $ $ $ 
Railway Securities Guaranteed as to Principal and Interest-— 
1. Canadian Northern Ry. Co., 3 p.c. deb. stock, due 1953, 
CEDRUS ES SES ELIS Sie os ha hes ay i ane eit ake Ge a en 9,359,997 | 9,359,997 - 
2. Canadian Northern Ry. Co., 34 p.c. deb. stock, due 1958, 
Ch Se hel Gan RE di ee Aare pa ile hee a ARR cee Me a near 7,896,590 | 7,896,571 - 
3. Canadian Northern Ont. Ry. Co., 34 p.c. deb. stock, due 1961, 
ST UE NOOR 0 Beer eters te eee he eebicte cmeak i iat cesad canclers 35,770,000 | 34,229,997 1,540,003 
4. Canadian Northern Alta., Ry. Co., 33 p.c. deb. stock, due 
HUGO SECO Ade 00 5=—0 eect tee er ee sc eens cere eee ene ete 3,150,000 3,149,999 - 
5. Grand Trunk Pacific Ry. Co., 3 p.c. bonds due 1962, £14,000,- 
UO OTS > Seema eee oe Ss SIS See ee See ee Rr eR Oa 68,040,000 | 34,992,000 83,048,000 
6. Canadian Northern Alta. Ry. Co., 34 p.c. deb. stock, due 1962, 
SEVER} AISI EAT PESTLE Bret” etree oe Recalls cso Mint lotr an ee i a ey Als 3,570,000 - 3,569,996 
7. Canadian Northern Ry. Co., 4 p.c. bonds, due 1934............ 45,000,000 | 17,060,333 | 12,500,000 
g. Grand Trunk Pacific Ry. Co., 4 p.c. bonds, due 1962, £3 ,280,- 
IG athe wearer een atta cctteccrietiess cenit ert are cor, sucks “Hee crete “everene wrenaaets 15,940,800 8,440,848 7,499,952 
g. Canadian Northern Ry. Co., 7 p.c. bonds, due 1940............. 25,000,000 | 24,793,000 = 
{0:- Grand trunk Ry. Co.; 7 p-.c. bonds, duel940. 220203. oe own’ 25,000,000 | 24,743,000 - 
11. Canadian Northern Ry. Co., 63 p.c. bonds, due 1946............ 25,000,000 | 25,000,000 - 
12. Grand Trunk Ry. Co., 6 p.c. bonds, due 1936................... 25,000,000 | 25,000 000 - 
13- Canadian National Ry. Co., 5 p.c. serial equipment bonds, 
NODS OOP aera eet rare eer tare Am eer otic e Pitde oc vecue sicha: cuenace casneore 22,500,000 | 15,750,000 - 
14. Canadian National Ry. Co., 5 p.c. bonds, due 1954............. 50,000,000 | 50,000,000 - 
15. Canadian National Ry. Co., 44 p.c. bonds, due 1954............ 26,000,000 | 26,000,000 - 
16. Canadian National Ry. Co., 43 p.c. bonds, due 1930.......... .-| 18,000,000 | 18,000,000 - 
17. Canadian Northern Ry. Co., 44 p.c. bonds, due 1935........... 17,000,000 | 17,000,000 = 
18. Canadian National Ry. Co., 1927, Guar. Deb. Stock, £7,176,801| 34,927,098 | 33,808,441 - 
19. Canadian National Ry. Co., 44 p.c. Gold Bonds, due 1957...... 65,000,000 | 65,000,000 - 


Railway Securities Guaranteed as to Interest only— 
90. Grand Trunk Ry. Acquisition Guarantees— 


522,154,485 


— | ———_——<—_— _____. 


440,224,186 


58,157,951 


Grand Trunk 4 p.c. gtd. stock, £12,500,000.............00000- 60,833 ,333 | 60,833,333 - 
Grand Trunk 5 p.c. perp. deb. stock, £4,270,875.........ceee> 20,782,492 | 20,782,492 - 
Great Western 5 p.c. perp. deb. stock, £2,723,080............- 13,252,328 | 13,262,323 - 
Grand Trunk 4 p.c. perp. deb. stock, £24,624,455............. 119,839,014 |119,839,014 - 
Northern Ry. of Can., 4 p.c. perp. deb. stock, £308,215....... 1,499,980 | 1,499,980 - 


Other Securities Guaranteed as to Principal and Interest— 


216,207,142 


216,207,142 


21. The Harbour Commissioners of Montreal—Montreal South 
Shore Bridge, 44 per cent Bond, payable on demand......... 4,000,000 | 4,000,000 - 

22. The Harbour Commissioners of Montreal—Montreal South 
Shore Bridge 42 per cent Bond, payable on demand......... 4,000,000 | 4,000,000 = 

23. Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships, Limited, 4% per 

- cent Temporary Bond, payable on demand not later than 
URS Ghee hee WEA ie teh Be he teint ee tn tinted or a fin ot 9 Re RNR eo ITE 10,000,000 828,789 - 

24. Saint John Harbour Commission—Bonded indebtedness of the 

City of Saint John assumed by the Commission.............. 1,467,165 | 1,467,165 - 

Debentures of the Commission to be issued to the City of 
Bart POU 2 Seis ne sare we weet acs o Heh da ductal eaeimapeaciomes 667, 953 - ~ 
20,135,118 | 10,295,954 - 
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23.—Public Debt of Canada, July 1, 1867, to Mar. 31, 1928. 
Increase or Interest 
Fis- Net | decrease of | Interest received | Interest 
cal Total Total Net debt debt paid from paid 

Yrs: debt. assets. debt. per during the | on debt. active per 

capita. year.! assets. capita. 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

1867 93,046,052 17,317,410 75,728,642 | 22-73 - - - a 
1868 96,896,666 PAIS) ayeH| LORI eLOS 22-47 28,493 4,501,568 126,420 1:33 
1869.| 112,361,998 36,502,679 75,859 ,319 22-23 102,184 4,907,014 313,021 1-44 
1870.| 115,993,706 37,788 ,964 78,209,742 22-64 2,850,423 5,047,054 383 ,956 1-46 
1871.) 115,492,683 37,786,165 77,706,518 22-09 —503 ,225 5,165,304 554,384 1:47 
1872.| 122,400,179 40,213,107 82,187,072 22-76 4,480,554 6,207,201 488 ,042 1°45 
1873.) 129,743,432 29,894,970 99 ,848 ,462 27-22 | 17,661,390 5,209,206 396,404 1-42 
1874.| 141,163,551 82,838,587 108 324,954 28-32 8,476,502 5,724,436 610,863 1-50 
1875.) 151,663,402 385,655,024 116,008,378 29-84 7,683 ,414 6,590,790 840,887 1-70 
1876.} 161,204,688 36,653,174 124,551,514 31-54 8,543,136 6,400,902 798,906 “1-62 
1877.| 174,675,835 41,440,526 133 , 235,309 33-20 8,683,795 (DACA PPA 717,684 1-69 
1878.| 174,957,269 384,595,199 140,362,070 34-41 7,126,761 7,048 , 884 605,774 Te73 
1879.) 179,483,871 36,493 , 684 142,990,187 34-49 2,628,117 7,194,734 592,500 1-74 
1880.| 194,634,441 42,182,852 152,451,589 36°17 9,461,402 7,773,869 834,793 1-84 
1881.] 199,861,537 44,465,757 155,395,780 85-82 2,944,191 7,594,145 101,018 1:75 
1882.) 205,365,252 51,703,601 153,661,651 35-05, |—1, 784,129 7,740,804 914,009 1:76 
1883.| 202,159,104 43,692,390 158,466,714 35-75 4,805,063 7,668,552 1,001,193 1-73 
1884.| 242,482,416 60,320,566 182,161,850 40-61 | 23,695,136 7,700,181 986,698 1h 
1885.| 264,703,607 68,295,915 196,407,692 43-27 | 14,245,842 9,419,482 1,997 ,936 2-08 
1886.| 273,164,341 50,005,234 223,159,107 48-63 |26,751,4152 | 10,137,009 2,299,079 2-21 
1887.| 273,187,626 45,872,851. | 227,314,775 49-01 4,155,668 9,682 ,929 990,887 2-09 
1888.| 284,513,842 49 ,982 ,484 234,531,358 50-03 7,216,583 9 823,313 932,025 2-10 
1889.| 287,722,063 50,192,021 237,530,042 50-11 2,998,684 | 10,148,932 1,305,392 2-14 
1890.} 286,112,295 48 579,083 Doll, Joona 49-56 38,170 9,656,841 1,082,271 2-01 
1891.| 289,899,230 52,090,199 237,809,031 49-09 275,819 9,584,137 VW O0(,225 1-98 
1892.) 295,333,274 54,201,840 241,181,434 49-32 3,322,403 9,763,978 1,086,420 2-00 
1893.| 300,054,525 58,373,485 241,681,040 48-96 549, 606 9,806,888 1,150,167 1-99 
1894.} 308,348,023 62,164,994 246,183 ,029 50-30 4,501,989 | 10,212,596 1,217,809 2-09 
1895.| 318,048,755 64,973,828 253,074,927 50-27 6,891,898 | 10,466,294 1,336,047 2-08 
1896.| 325,717,537 67,220,104 258 ,497 ,433 50-82 5,422,506 | 10,502,430 1,370,001 2-06 
1897.| 332,530,131 70,991,535 261,538,595 50-86 3,041,163 | 10,645,663 1,448 ,004 2-07 
1898.) 338,375,984 74,419,585 268,955,399 50-77 2,417,803 | 10,516,758 1 513),455 2-02 
1899.| 345,160,903 78 ,887 ,456 266,273,447 50-63 2,317,048 | 10,855,112 1,590,448 2-07 
1900.| 346,206,930 80,713,173 265 ,493 , 807 49-89 —779,640 | 10,699,645 1,683,051 2-01 
1901.| 354,732,433 86,252,429 | 268,480,004 | 49-69 | 2,986,197 | 10,807,955 | 1,784,834 2-00 
1902.) - 366,358,477 94,529,387 271,829,090 49-13 3,349,086 | 10,975,935 1,892 ,224 1-98 
1903.| 861,344,098 99,737,109 261,606,989 46-11 |—10,222,1013] 11,068,139 2,020,953 1-95 
1904.| 364,962,512 104,094,793 260,867,719 44-78 |— 7389,2704] 11,128,637 2,236,256 1-91 
1905.| 377,678,580 111,454,413 266,224,167 44.43 5,356,448 | 10,680,115 2,105,031 1-77 
1906.) 392,269,680 125,226,703 267,042,977 43-27 818,810 | 10,814,697 2,140,312 1-75 
19076} 379,966,826 116,294,966 263,671,860 41-84 |—3,371,117 6, (Leal 1523505746 1-06 
1908.| 408,207,158 130,246,298 277,960,860 42-82 | 14,289,000 | 10,973,597 1,925,569 1-69 
1909.| 478,535,427 154,605,148 823,930,279 48-38 | 45,969,419 | 11,604,584 2,256,643 1-73 
1910.) 470,663,046 134,394,500 336,268,546 48-61 | 12,338,267 | 18,098,161 2,807,465 1-89 
1911.| 474,941,487 134,899,435 340,042,052 47-18 8,778,506 | 12,535,851 1,668,773 1-74 
1912.) 508,338,592 168,419,131 339,919,461 46-15 —122,591 | 12,259,397 L281 ,ol a 1-66 
1913.| 483,232,555 168,930,930 814,301,625 41-76 |-25,617,836 | 12,605,882 1,430,511 1-67 
1914.| 544,391,369 208 394,519 335,996,850 43-68 | 21,695,225 | 12,893,505 1,964,541 1-68 
1915.| 700,478,814 251,097,731 449 376,083 57-16 |118,379,233 | 15,786,743 2,980,247 2-00 
1916.} 986,987,802 321,831,631 615,156,171 76:55 |165,780,088 | 21,421,585 3,358 , 210° 2-67 
1917./1,382 ,003, 268 502,816,970 879,186,298 | 107-48 |264,030,127 | 35,802 ,567 3,094,012 4-36 
1918.11,863 ,335 ,899 671,451,836 |1,191,884,063 | 143-11 |312,697,765 | 47,845,585 4,466,724 5-74 
1919.|2,676,635,725 |1,102,104,692 |1,574,531,033 | 185-60 |382,646,970 | 77,431,432 7,421,002 9-13 
1920.3 ,041,529,587 | 792,660,963 5|2,248 868,624 | 260-54 1674,337,591 {107,527,089 | 17,086,981 12-46 
1921.|2,902 ,482,117 561,603,135 5|2,340,878,984 | 266-36 | 92,010,360 |1389,551,520 | 24,815,246 15-88 
1922.12 ,902 347,137 480,211,335 5]2 422,135,802 | 271-89 | 81,256,817 !1385,247,849 | 21,961,513 15-18 
1923.12, 888 ,827 ,237 435,050,368 5|2,453,776,869 | 271-79 | 31,641,067 |137,892,735 | 16,465,303 15-27 
1924.}2,819,610,470 401,827,195 5|2,417,783,275 | 264-21 |-35,993,594 |1386,237,872 | 11,916,479 14-89 
1925.}2,818,066,523 400,628 ,837 512 ,417,437,686 | 260-82 —345,589 |134,789,604 | 11,332,328 14-54 
1926.|2,768,779, 184 379,048 ,0855}2 389,731,099 | 254-51 |-27,706,587 |130,691,493 8,535,086 13-92 - 
1927.|2, 726,298,717 378 ,464,347 *)2 347,834,370 | 246-64 |-41,896,729 |129,675,367 8,559,401 13-62 
1928.}2,677, 137,243 880, 287 ,0105}2 , 296,850,233 | 237-82 |-50,984,137 |128,902,945 | 10,937,822 13-35 


1The minus sign (—) denotes a decrease. 
2T his amount includes $10,199,520, for which land was taken from the Canadian Pacific Ry. Co. 
’This amount included $3,305, "450, caused by the settlement of accounts with Ontario and Quebec. 
‘This amount takes into account $5, 397,503, allowed to Ontario and Quebec under 47 Vict., c. 6. 


5Active assets only. 


69 months. 
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Section 2.—Provincial Public Finance. 


Provincial Governments in Canada are in the position, under section 118 of 
the British North America Act, 1867 (30 and 31 Vict., c. 3), and the British North 
America Act, 1907 (7 Edw. VII, ec. 11), of having a considerable assured income 
in subsidies from the Dominion Treasury. Details of these payments are given for 
recent years in Tables 17 and 18 of this chapter. In addition, through their reten- 
tion of ownership of their lands, minerals and other natural resources, the provinces 
which by the voluntary action of their previously existing governments entered 
Confederation, raise considerable revenues through land sales, sales of timber, 
mining royalties, leases of water powers, etc., while the Prairie Provinces receive 
from the Dominion special grants in lieu of land revenues. Further, under section 
92 of the British North America Act, Provincial Legislatures are given authority 
to impose direct taxation within the province for provincial purposes and to borrow 
money on the sole credit of the province. 


While the latsser faire school of political thought was predominant throughout 
the country, provincial receipts and expenditures were generally very moderate, as 
may be seen both for individual provinces and for the provinces collectively from 
Table 24. From the commencement of the twentieth century, however, the 
Canadian public, more especially in Ontario and the West, began to demand 
increased services from the government, particularly in respect of education, sani- 
tation, and public ownership and operation of public utilities. The performance 
of these functions necessitated increased revenues, which had in the main to be 
raised by taxation. Among the chief methods of taxation to be employed has 
been the taxation of corporations and estates, succession duties showing a consider- 
ably increased yield even within the comparatively short period of eleven years from 
1916 to 1927 covered by the statements compiled by the Finance Branch of the 
Bureau of Statistics.1 The fact that provincial government is cheaper per head 
in the laisser faire eastern provinces is evident from Table 25, which gives the per 
capita ordinary revenue and expenditure for various fiscal years from 1881 to 1926. 
This, however, is not to be taken as evidence that the larger services rendered to 
the public in the western provinces are not worth what is being paid for them. 


For the half-century subsequent to Confederation, the provincial accounts, 
published by each government according to its own system of accounting, were 
quite incomparable as among the provinces, a fact much regretted by students 
of provincial public finance. Upon the creation of the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics in 1918, its Finance Branch undertook the work of placing the various prov- 


incial public accounts on a comparable basis, correlating, for example, the revenues 


1 The succession duties collected by the provinces in 1927 amounted in the aggregate to $16,282,856, 
as compared with $1,020,972 as recently as 1904, or a 16-fold increase in 23 years. The aggregate revenue 
raised by taxation cf corporations, etc., increased from $7,217,548 in 1916 to $30,956,134 in 1926—a four-fold 
increase in 10 years. For the details for the years 1916 to 1920, see pp. 680 and 684 of the 1921 Year Book. 
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derived from succession duties, taxation of corporations, sales of public lands, 
royalties on forest, mineral and fisheries products, as well as the expenditures on 
such services as agriculture, civil government, education and public works. As 
the result of the Bureau’s exhaustive analysis of the provincial public accounts, a 
summary statement of the ordinary receipts and expenditures of the Provincial 
Governments appeared for the first time in the 1919 Year Book. In the 1927-28 
edition an analysis was given of the provincial public accounts for the five fiscal 
years ended from 1922 to 1926. In it the various items of receipts and expenditures 
were classified under appropriate headings, and a uniform terminology was 
adopted. The result was given at pp. 836-841 of the 1927-28 Year Book, which 
presented summary statements of the ordinary receipts and expenditures of each 
Provincial Government for each of the five provincial fiscal years from 1922 to 1926. 
From these statements it is possible to ascertain the amounts received and expended 
in each year under the respective headings for each province, as well as for the prov- 
inces collectively. Similar figures for the years from 1916 to 1920 will be found 
on pp. 680-685 of the 1921 Year Book and for 1921 on pp. 786-791 of the 1922-23 
Year Book. 


In 1927 it was decided to commence a more exhaustive analysis of the finances 
of the Provinces, including extraordinary as well as ordinary revenue and expenditure 
in the survey. The difficulties experienced in making this analysis have been 
considerable, and the results were not available at the time of going to press. 


Ordinary Revenue and Expenditure.—The total ordinary revenue of the 
nine provinces for their latest fiscal years for which final data are available, ended 
1927, was $156,845,780, as compared with $146,450,904 in 1926, $132,398,729 in 
1925, $127,896,047 in 1924, $117,738,244 in 1923, $116,156,699 in 1922, $102,030,458 
in 1921, $92,653,023 in 1920 and $50,015,795 in 1916. The total ordinary expend- 
iture in 1927 was $152,211,883 as compared with $144,183,178 in 1926, $136,648,242 
in 1925, $1385,159,185 in 1924, $132,671,095 in 1923, $112,874,954 in 1922, $102,- 
569,515 in 1921, $88,250,675 in 1920 and $53,826,219 in 1916. Thus the total 
ordinary revenue of the provinces shows an increase of 213 p.c. in the short space 
of 11 years, while the total ordinary expenditure shows an increase of 183 p.c. in 
the same period. 


Considering the individual provinces, the largest revenue for 1927 is that of 
Ontario, $56,306,225, Quebec being next with $30,924,997, and British Columbia 
third with $20,257,916. As regards total expenditure for the same year, that of 
Ontario was highest, $55,763,689, Quebec second with $29,078,703, and British 
Columbia third with $19,408,881. In 1927, British Columbia raised the largest 
revenue per head of population, viz., $35.23, while Prince Edward Island had the 
lowest, $9.65.! 


1Reports giving details of the finances of Provincial Governments for 1923, 1924, 1925 and 1926, have 
been published. Copies may be obtained on application to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 
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The Growth of Provincial Taxation.—Whereas in earlier years the Dom- 
ion subsidies, together with the revenues arising out of the natural resources of 
the provinces and from fees for specific services rendered to the citizens, nearly 
sufficed to cover the whole expense of government and rendered a resort to taxation 
for provincial purposes practically unnecessary in most of the provinces, the great 
increase in the functions of government since the commencement of the present 
century has put an end to this state of affairs. The aggregate amount of taxation 
for provincial purposes in the fiscal years prior to 1916 is unfortunately not avail- 
able, but since that time provincial taxation has increased, according to the analyses 
made in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, from $15,718,146 in 1916 to $76,683,166 
in 1926—a five-fold increase in 10 years. 


Bonded Indebtedness of the Provinces.—The bonded indebtedness of the 
provinces amounts to about four-fifths of their total direct liabilities. In recent 
years, the aggregate bonded indebtedness of the provinces has steadily increased. 
The total for the nine provinces was $644,195,268 in 1923, $705,230,487 © 
in 1924, $708,900,342 in 1925, $715,489,427 in 1926 and $757,168,785 in 
1927. This bonded indebtedness was divided by provinces as follows:—P.E.L., 
$1,933,000; N.S., $41,708,457; N.B., $36,554,409; Que., $79,272,226; Ont., 
$307,146,095; Man., $67,293,828; Sask., $56,944,576; Alta., $90,890,458; B.C., 
$75,485,736. The development of the principle of public ownership is largely 
responsible for the high bonded indebtedness in certain provinces, particularly in 
Ontario, where the hydro-electric system and the provincially-owned Temiskaming 
and Northern Ontario railway largely account for the bonded indebtedness of the 
province. These particular public utilities are, however, meeting from their revenues 
the interest on the indebtedness incurred in their construction. 


Interest Payments of the Provinces.—The interest payments of the pro- 
vincial governments have naturally increased in proportion with their growing 
indebtedness described above. In 1916, the first year for which aggregate figures 
are available on a comparable basis, the total interest payments of the provinces 
were $6,196,933; in 1921 they had risen to $19,818,266; in 1926 they were 
$37,366,925 and in 1927 $39,899,948. The 1927 interest payments of the provincial 
governments were as follows:—P.E.I., $70,020; N.S., $1,849,637; N.B., $1,072,766; 
Que., $3,839,506; Ont., $19,344,779; Man., $3,859,648; Sask., $2,160,379; Alta., 
$4,018,611; B.C., $3,684,601. 


Fiscal Years of the Provinces.—In 1927 the fiscal years of the provinces 
ended as follows:—P.E.I., Dec. 31; N.S., Sept. 30; N.B., Oct. 31; Quebec, June 
30; Ontario, Oct. 31; Manitoba and Saskatchewan, April 30; Alberta, Dec. 31; 
British Columbia, Mar. 31. 
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24.—Statement showing the Ordinary Revenues and Expenditures of the Provincial 
Governments for their respective fiscal years ended 1869-1927. 
Prince Edward 
' Island. Nova Scotia New Brunswick Quebec. 
Fiscal Years. 
Receipts. es Receipts saci Receipts Bee Receipts ae 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

1869-72 (total4 yr.)| 1,372,064|1,569,447 |2,360,891 |2,295,304 |1,939,397 11,978,949 | 6,638,866] 6,072,289 
NST oa oe ee 484,9791] '401,662| 600,196 | 608,919 | 568,550 | 540,486 | 1.795,749| 1,707,356 
(874.20. SUE eee 403,013 | 442,767 | 686,826 | 676,111 | 591,465 | 589,794 | 1,983,603] 1.908.283 
TR7ouse Oe 306,597 | 395,277 | 616,350 | 714,803 | 608,099 | 679,814 | 2,036,869] 2,060,779 
ISG. arches enka ok 524,144 | 353,226 | 589,637 | 653,874] 634,850 | 587,330 | 2,329,868] 2,283,025 
ISTE. eS eee. 326,274 | 331,632 | 562,800 | 588,942 | 618,113 | 650,233 | 2,397,383] 2,471,553 
TS7e oe sae een ee 312,684 | 334,133 | 645,294 | 688,003 | 584,977 | 640,815 | 2,018,482] 2,577,171 
1870 rene Ad <aser 288,062 | 313,845 | 394,205 | 503,051 | 526,685 | 616,132 | 2,201,215] 2,715,549 
1880 erent 26 & 269,603 | 257,309 | 541,318 | 506,253 | 675,285 | 609,671 | 2,342,412] 2,830,023 
1681 ..k, SRA ee! 275,380 | 261,276 | 476,445 | 494,582 | 607,445 | 598,844 | 3,191,779] 3,566,612 
1SS2cke. Aye ie 233,465 | 257,228 | 537,667 | 569,119 | 643,710 | 614,236 | 3,419,371] 3,628,229 
TSSO RS, MEA: ee 228,169 | 270,477 | 563,864 | 541,099 | 822,8893| 943,8243] 2,755,707] 3,096,943 
I8S4 >. creti: avatar es 280,271 | 279,545 | 586,561 | 572,768 | 650,4664] 633,658 | 2,823,565] 3,124,620 
1SS5 eee cn. eee i 248,222 | 266,318 | 613,026 | 620,700 | 617,570 | 584,473 | 2,926,148] 2,936,734 
1886 {2 LS... 233,978 | 304,467 | 633,145 | 656,348 | 634,574 | 623,593 | 2,949,562] 3,032,607 
1887. axes: Ft ee 241,736 | 288,052 | 656,639 | 664,103 | 665,819 | 667,647 | 2,965,567| 3,288,798 
1888. 3) OF FS 254,209 | 279,939 | 712/951 | 668,400 | 664,880 640,806 | 2,738,768] 3,365,032 
18SO at, Pee. s. 234,635 | 263,605 | 668,774 | 713,941 | 651,031 | 637,051 | 3,628,544] 3,543,619 
1800 oe tre eee 224,882 | 305,799 | 664,938 | 710,497 | 646,079 | 651,735 | 3,537,407] 3,894,413 
1890S 22 ae 274,047 | 304,486 | 661,541 | 692,538 | 612,762 | 680,813 | 3,457,144] 4,095,520 
EOD eee aa ase: 245,652 | 259,012 | 769,976 | 822,462 | 652,669 | 676,483 | 3,458,404] 4,446,640 
189330. Aare 217,473 | 294,201 | 682,5675| 642,3855| 730,877 | 711,673 | 4,373,363] 3,907,445 
TS000 eed Re ee 282,468 | 280,596 | 888,213 | 862,842 | 619,2985| 661,5215| 4,258,728] 4,267,946 
1895 ee aoe 277,314 | 310,177 | 835,455 | 831,230 | 687,437 | 684,635 | 4,221,687| 4,189,985 
180624 RR ee 273,496 | 287,631 | 841,160 | 853,893 | 698,437 | 701,452 | 4,327,910] 4,099,707 
1h Seer he ey 272,550 | 310,752 | 832,240 | 853,699 | 745,203 | 727,187 | 3,877,466] 4,892,282 
ISOS GE RGKE A. | 276,183 | 301,700 | 855,960 | 849,330 | 708,809 | 727,050 | 4,176,140] 4,415,370 
1399. «Rs ee 282,678 | 276,789 | 876,828 | 852,379 | 764,439 | 749,644 | 4,223,579] 4,201,023 
1900S se (iS aed 282,056 | 308,494 |1,014,123 | 937,261 | 758,989 | 794,477 | 4,451,578] 4,433,386 
190T LT Fs NOE 309,445 | 315,326 |1,090,230 {1,088,927 |1,031,267 | 910,346 | 4,563,432] 4,516,554 
190247 Pee), 324,670 | 324,185 {1,140,217 |1,087,403 | 826,066 | 845,637 | 4,515,170] 4,490,677 
1005 eee + hn 318,766 | 327,662 |1,243,581 |1,177,331 | 801,410 | 816,295 | 4,699,773] 4,596,061 
(ie Nd ee Se BE 307,730 | 356,120 1,194,756 |1,161,456 | 890,653 | 885,457 | 4,880,687] 4,795,469 
1005 ces. 2 313,445 | 334,734 |1,324,531 |1,303,708 | 865,637 | 874,420 | 5,039,001] 4,989,906 
1906s oe ee 258 ,2357| 264,1357/1,391,629 |1,375,588 | 887,202 | 879,066 | 5,340,167] 5,179,817 
1907970 Sh... SL 350,479 | 346,081 |1,438,167 |1,539,169 | 969,939 | 960,093 | 5,370,595| 4,767,070 
T0082 et 366,601 | 377,603 |1,783,467 |1,624,760 |1,086,738 |1,042,196 | 6,016,616] 4,980,919 
1900: Sats SI ae 375,374 | 366,938 |1,632,979 |1,653,508 |1,259,827 |1,255,382 | 6,082,187] 5,539,880 
WOR IPI. 375,151 | 382,891 |1,592,363 |1,725,914 |1,324,440 |1,317,876 | 6,571,944] 4,627,755 
DOLT chee cae 374,798 | 398,490 |1,625,653 |1,790,778 |1,347,077 |1,403,547 | 7,032,745] 6,424,900 
WIE ee 485,5658| 527,2203/1,870,056 |1,832,075 |1,417,722 |1,409,049 | 8,070,109] 7,386,680 
AQIS es ety, eee 506,553 | 450,112 |1,920,565 |1,949,784 |1,459,000 |1,446,963 | 8,382,737| 7,953,985 
1H, 525,555 | 445,396 |1,885,458 |2,098,893 |1,505,229 1,493,774 | 9,000,377] 8,624,368 
11S See le 470,730 | 510,345 |1,953,302 |2.073,672 |1,634,079 |1,626,634 |. 9,597,926] 8,710,516 
TOUGH oe ies. 508,455 | 453,151 |2,165,338 12,152,773 |1,580,419 |1,568,340 | 9,647,984] 9,436,687 
1917s Le 496,053 | 487,113 |2,118,620 |2,344,009 |1,572,814 |2,166,904 |10,441,114| 9,907,672 
{OTS Re eee 514,475 | 484,416 |2,332,634 |2,573,797 |2,357,909 |2,399,062 |13,806,392|11,671,830 
1910: 23.5 nb. eee # 501,915 | 655,409 |3,280,313 |3,280,282 |2,182,420 12,595,937 |12,666,352|12,371,131 
1990615 ct ete 740,973 | 660,774 |3,801,016 |3,916,848 |3,100,892 |2,969,323 |14,447,651/13,520,740 
LOSIAE Se Bs | 769,719 | 694,042 |4,586,840 |4,678,146 |2,892,905 |3,432,512 |15,914,521/14,624,088 
1929 Sel a ee 748,888 | 687,241 |4,791,208 |4,791,998 13,226,727 |2,985,877 |21,609,396/16,575,977 
193317, SARL. 654,303 | 790,046 |5,317,335 |5,229,178 |3,479,733 13,648,273 |21,634,642/19 930,276 
pS eaten is Be 738,431 | 715 882 |5,461,383 |5 579,525 13,728,286 |3,835,522 |23,170,733|21,567,293 
1036). 2°81. aS 740,076 | 745,338 |4,467,484 |5,909,544 13,556,330 [4,112,569 |25,021,329/23 629,390 
1626 ho, cei eee 832,551 | 756,114 |5,744,575 |6,327,043 14,206,853 |4,078,775 |27,206,335|26,401,480 
102 ee eee 836,748 | 870,427 |6,517,073 |6,566,143 |5,096,446 |4,636,157 |30,924,997|29,078,703 


a ee 


111 months only. 


7Nine months only, owing to change of fiscal year. 


2Includes expenditure on capital account, except for 1900-1904. 


tains $250,000, proceeds of bonds for funding floating debt. 5For 9 months ended September 30. 


314 months. 4Con- 
610 months. 


8Fifteen months, owing to change of fiscal year. 
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24.—Statement showing the Ordinary Revenues and Expenditures of the Provincial 
Governments for their respective fiscal years ended 1869-1927—continued. 


Ontario. 
Fiscal Years. 
Receipts. | Expenditure. 
$ $ 

1869-72 (total 4 

UT: EM ie SSS 11,532,880 8,277,724 
AS Teter sdks aes sie: 3,141,298 3,099 ,634 
(EOE ieee oe ae FF 3,446,348 3,883,702 
ESR sect Parse. ot 3,156,606 8,617,522 
TOMO. aces ohovs< - 2,589,085 3,152,365 
BB Tidire rete ais sais, - 2,502,449 3,131,998 
DST Se ey, cece 4 2,284,656 2,914,864 
WSO ecvereys'e nese ares 2,287,951 2,954,712 
TSO ase dos aes 2,584,152 2,531,166 
: otet LO oae aee 2,788,747 2,592,800 
Se ee ots scs 2,880,450 2,931,825 
TSS Dee ebay oie a0 hs 2,439,941 2,900,035 
1 Rete: ae eae 2,820,555 3,207,890 
USS Dice crore ie eis 4s 3,005,921 3,040,139 
iRotst i See ee are 3,148,660 2,181,450 
USS Le crctevers cates 8,527,578 8,454,372 
LES eel Hist «nels - = 3,602,862 8,544,835 
SS sarete grociecc + sot 4,464,031 4,578,982 
TSQ0 Re ane saws as 3,434,259 3,907,428 
TSS les, ani tees <i 4,138,589 4,158,460 
TSG y, deteis «toms is 4,662,922 4,068 ,257 
BSUS cious: oie = <ts 4,091,914 3,907,145 
Pee tires te ass. <3, 8,453,163 3,839,339 
TSG. icteters for «sre 3,585,300 8,758,595 
TS9G ce oraz, ots is,0. <!< 3,490,671 3,703,380 
PSG sats cmarata cote 6 0.040 4,139,848 3,767,676 
AS OSs crcters. syste «, 216 8,710,928 3,864,971 
MUO eae tak o:s'arsrote 4,103,478 3,717,404 
1900 eR ers shoe «a> 4,192,940 4,003,729 
TTI ee Seer eee 4,466,044 4,038,834 
OO Bee. a torches sYsi.000« 4,291,083 4,345,004 
1 CBee aaa 5,466,653 4,888 , 983 
TOW ele a lerive', s4s-vcet> 6,128,358 5,267,453 
DOOD teeters seis 6.0i- 6,016,176 5,396,017 
POO Ges cia crore. 0, 01° 7,149,478 6,720,179 
DO Weta rake oe seste-s «he 8,320,419 7,714,246 
G0 psme cerns cate «cts 8,602 ,903 8,557,065 
HOU O prerasersia svscsyecets 7,477,921 7,545,040 
OLD es. loeiare.0. ols 8,891,005 8,887,520 
1 Neg Se 9,370,834 9,916,934 
DLE ereretes, aiavive. she 10,042,001 10, 287,992 
TOD Siam Sars ore « =o 11,183 ,302 10,868,026 
POLA ot sasetelsjais *ic 11,121,382 11,819,311 
POTD acini ls bia she 12,975,732 12,704,362 
TO 1G as trace ands o8 13,841,339 12,706,333 
OTe cterk ey tars. 0s 18, 269 ,597 16,518, 223 
LOD are rise fa i os 19,270,122 17,460,404 
iT eae s 20,692,166 21,464,575 
1920 ote % ola as,0' 25,981,517 25,880,843 
ht ye ba Oo SS 80,411, 3963 28,579,688 
HD ede oista wis © v0 39,725,370 87,458 3957 
Nea amd aks » 34,818, 7293 49 305,439 
TOD ease «99.5% > 41,721, 9613 48,865,569 
TODD nisierets. pleas 50s 48,013 ,8528 51,462,178 
POZO ws 4 eae. ¥2 > 52,039 , 8553 51,251,781 
Pee ise wis oss 56,306, 2253 55,763,689 


Manitoba. 
Receipts. | Expenditure. 
$ $ 

- 138,658 
24,6115 61,1775 
74,534 133,390 

150,0106 145, 2486 
99 , 608 92,958 
98 ,864 107,926 
18d,01L 151,086 
118,867 185,109 
121,867 226,808 
255,208 232,189 
376,863 386,071 
302,962 501,710 
150 7285 229 ,2785 
485 ,326 484 002 
506,890 520,190 
841, 8946 758,139 & 
583,795 588,467 
585,709 708,302 
590,484 664,432 
605 , 288 832,890 
633,116 798,188 
613 ,094 629,319 
703,172 704 ,946 
665 ,353 763,158 
683 ,706 780,169 
936,604 837,888 
776,234 972,462 
905,331 1,085,405 
1,008,653 988,251 
1,443,256 1,248,128 
1,352,218 1,262,292 
1,486,667 oil ioe 
1,860,900 1,398 ,431 
2,089 ,652 1,572,691 
2,118,784 1,824,381 
2,891,582 2,534,794 
8,376,893 DRT? Hike! 
3,847,322 3,234,941 
4,454,190 4,002 ,826 
7,046,675 4,339,540 
5,788,070 5,314,849 
b.o12-168 5,638,659 
5,472,955 6,026,596 
5,897,807 6,147,780 
6,292,986 6,860,355 
6,723,013 W00hs tat 
8,613,364 8,497,942 
9,870,710 10,602,955 
9,358,956 10,063,139 
7,940,457 8,381,667 
10,078,730 10,616,567 
10,926,634 10,455,187 
7,866,5198 6,824, 1558 
10,582,537 10,431,652 
11,592,758 10,446,285 


Saskatchewan. 
Receipts. | Expenditure. 
$ $ 

618 ,4321 118,602! 
1,441, 2582 1,364,352? 
1,844,371 2,091,613 
2,199,984 2,654,690 
2,514,698 2,220,866 

' 2,699,603 2,575,145 
4,385,831 4,255,850 
4,668,754 4,656,800 
6,372,5404 5,823 ,9804 
5,024,936 5,368,649 
4,801,064 5,258,756 
5,631,910 5,553,965 
7,797,153 6,828,596 
Sooo ntOo 8,125,203 
9,903,285 8,707,833 
11,789,920 12,151,665 
11,801,894 13,322,120 
12,576,763 12,886,544 
12,520,411 12,449,150 
12,378,755 12,498,933 
13,317,398 13,212,483 
13,050,217 12,962,217 


iFour months only. Province created Sept. 1, 1905. 2Fourteen months ended Feb. 28, 1907. *Includes 
capita] revenue for lands which cannot be separated. ‘Fourteen months ended April 30. 5Six months. 
7Includes capital expenditure which cannot be separated. 8For 8 months. 


6Highteen months. 
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24.—_Statement showing the Ordinary Revenues and Expenditures of the Provincial 
Governments for their respective fiscal years ended 1869-1927—concluded. 


Alberta. British Columbia. Total for all Provinces.? 
iscal Years. ’ . 
ty Receipts. | Expenditure. Receipts. | Expenditure. Receipts. | Expenditure. 
LE al 4 $ $ $ $ 

ey oe we 519,0365 | 529,7755 | 24,363,134 | 20,723,488 
1879-85 corde Ae " 370,150 372,169 6,960,922 6,868,884 
te? IES 1 - - 372,418 583,360 7,508 , 284 8,145,194 
Cee | = Z 351,241 614,659 7,150,296 | 8,216,244 
176 a a = 381, 120 728,310 7,198,714 7,903,378 
“mr = = 408,348 685,046 6,914,975 7,952,362 
ASTOR ss ee - - 430,786 514,879 6,375,743 7,777,791 
STO hk nosed: = = 213 ,0585 186,7156 6,046 ,487 7,441,090 
TSSOMS erect: = = 390,908 446,575 6,922,545 7,366,106 
i betel Wee eran a eanety = - 397,035 378,779 7,858,698 8,119,701 
TSS? so ak nobraee ks - - 405 ,583 474,428 8,375,454 8,707 ,254 
TSSos or coe ees = = 425 ,808 594,102 7,613,241 8,732,551 
USS ae eee: = = 503,174 590,629 7,967,554 8,910,820 
LSSDAee ecoe = = 600,399 655,438 8,162,014 8,333,080 
ISS05 eo. ae - - 514,720 772,211 8,599,965 8,054,678 
TRS eer ee = = 537,335 731,307 9,101,564 9,614,469 
SSS peyeaoeee = = 598 , 252 788 ,955 9,413,816 10,046,106 
ISS OTE nAecr = - 698,055 857,545 10,928,865 11,183,210 
139 Oca of oe oe = - 835,463 954,021 9 928,737 11,132,195 
Thho4U)i baltenh ns ats Siren eae = = = 959,248 1,032,104 10,693 ,815 11,628,353 
SO at cane ok - - 1,020,002 1,430,920 11,414,913 12,536,664 
TSGS rsh ccusah ok = = 1,019,206 1,431,438 11,748,516 11,692,475 
SOA ane ere - - 821,660 1,514,405 10,936,624 12,125,968 
LSOD Ge eee = = 896,025 1,906,924 11,206,390 12,386,492 
TSQGE es pacer = - 989,765 1,614,723 11,286,792 12,023,944 
SOTA Saree cor - - 1,383 ,048 1,569,071 11,934,061 12,900,776 
SOS es ace - = 1,439,623 2,001,032 12,104,247 12,997,341 
TROGENS ae ee - - 1,531,639 2,156,474 12,558,875 12,926,175 
TOQUE Noa ree = - 1,544,108 1,831,205 13,149,125 13,393 ,957 
TOC eaten F - = 1,605,920 2,287,821 14,074,991 14,146,059 
LOO eae - - 1,807,925 2,537,373 14,348,387 14,878,407 
TQ0S Res tten eee - - 2,044,630 3,393,182 15,927,031 16,461,806 
1908 oe oes - - 2,638,260 2,862,794 17,527,111 16,600,482 
19053 ee Penk 635 ,9761,2 162 ,7231,2 2,920,462 2,302,418 19,594,560 16,880,959 
LOO Ser aes ees. 1,425,059? 1,485, 9142 3,044,442 2,428,126 DonO2 i lee 21,169,868 
LOG TESS re tek 2,081 ,8282 2,450 ,3752 4,444,594 2,849,480 24,994,805 22,450,895 
1 Le Ui ice gear 2,849 , 6502 2,823 ,8312 5,979,055 3,686,350 31,420,983 27,719,131 
LOOP Reese 4 oe 3,135,7272 2,650,441 4,664,5013 3,749 ,1718 30,205,393 28,167,824 
1910S Sees se 2,488 ,4062 4,002,394 8,874,742 6,382,993 36,480,071 33,783,150 
LOU eee at 3,309, 1562 3,437,088 10,492,892 8,194,803 40,706,948 88,144,511 
[9L2e oat ie et 4,100,1132 3,956,562 10,745,709 11,189,024 48,163,781 45,183,992 
LOUS Rete eee cee 5,399,905 5,225,584 12,510,215 15,412,322 51,219,101 53,278 ,425 
1914S Oe ee 5,255,276 5,401,595 10,479,259 15,762,912 51,657,239 57,108,888 
LOU 5 ieee. ye eh 5,143,590 5,714,032 7,974,496 11,942,667 50,247,746 54,677,473 
LOLGE eee ie ot 5,281,695 6,018,894 6,291,694 10,083 ,505 50,015,795 53,826,219 
TOU esse ee la. & 6,260,106 6,752,504 6,906,784 9,531,740 57,989 ,984 60,122,485 
TOTSS Sey ere ak 7,660,762 8,303,808 8,882,845 9 ,023 ,269 69,345,305 66,052,909 
oI Re eho: ebie eae 9,642,739 9,525,749 10,931,279 9,887,745 76,844,307 76,403,973 
1920 Re ee acest 10,919,776 10,423 ,356 13,861,603 11,568,003 92,653 ,023 88,250,675 
ID ead Dean Nene. 11,086,937 13,109,304 15,219,264 15,236,931 102,030,458 102,569,515 
bE peek ie es Oe 9,324,890 11,235,192 16,987,869 17,436,487 116,156,699 112,874,954 
1923™ Seen... 10,419,146 10,990,830 18,758,864 19,273 ,9424 | 117,738,244 132,671,095 
1O04S Tee e 10,506,627 11,174,690 19,124,580 20,515,3674 | 127,896,047 135,159,185 
tI Peg eRe eae a ae 11,531,026 11,249 433 18 823,358 20,156,7024 | 132,398,729 136 , 648, 242 
IG2658 an en! 11,912,128 11,894,328 20,608,672 19,829 ,5224 | 146,450,904 144,183,178 
192 (er sere Os | 12,263,401 12,479,381 20,257,916 19,408,8814 | 156,845,780 152,211,883 


1Four months only. Province created Sept. 1, 1905. 2Includes small sums of capital revenue and 
expenditure which cannot be separated. *Nine months only, owing to change in fiscal year. ‘Includes 
sinking funds taken from capital expenditure (expenditure out of income). 5Six months of 1871 and for 
the year 1872. “Six months. 7See foot notes to figures for individual provinces when using these columns. 
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25.—Ordinary Receipts and Expenditures of Provincial Governments per head of 
Population for their respective fiscal years ended in the census years 1881-1911, 
and in each year from 1916 to 1927. 


Norr.—As this table is based upon Table 24, those using it should refer to that table for totals and for 
explanatory notes. 
(A) ORDINARY RECEIPTS. 


Average 

Prince | Nova | New Mani- | Saskat- British | for all 

Fiseal Years. |Hdward| Scotia. } Bruns- |Quebec.|Ontario.| toba. |chewan.|Alberta:| Colum-|} Pro- 
Island. wick, bia. | vinces. 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

1 beled be aa ae 2-53 1-08 1-90 2-35 1-45 1-96 - ~ 8-03 1-82 
NS poate Se ee 2:50 1-47 1-91 2-32 1:96 3-88 - - 9-77 2-21 
TAO OR ek eee 3-00 2-37 3-12 2-77 2-05 3-95 - ~ 8-99 2-62 
j REN Les Se oe lola 4-u0 3-30 3°83 3-50 3-71 9-65 5-48 8-84 | 26-73 5-65 
TOSS ernc tier ot 5-59 4-27 4-28 4-43 5-08 | 10-65 7-41 10-64 | 13-76 6-23 
TOU ete ooo od Bx 5-49 4-16 4-22 4-72 6-61 | 11-14 8-42 | 12-17 | 14-68 7°10 
TOUR Ns 3. Aoectenk 5-72 4-55 6:27 6-14 6-87 | 11-68} 11-28 | 14-388 | 18-36 8-34 
PR EUE So cr Sie ran 5-61 6-35 5-74 5-54 7-27 | 14-67] 11-69 | 17-50] 21-99 9-08 
1990 Reh een 5. hee 8-32 7-31 8-08 6-23 8-99 | 16-49 | 13-47 | 19-17 | 27-14 10-75 
IG eee cess 8-69 8-76 7-46 6-74 | 10-37 | 15-34} 15-56 | 18-84] 29-01 11-63 
Ee eS a 9-47 9-09 8-24 9-01 | 13-35 | 12-66] 15-17 | 15-41} 31-76 12-96 
| Poe ae ee ee 7°43} 10:03 8-80 8-87 | 11-53} 15-81 | 15-78 | 16-78 | 34-48 12-98- 
jE Oe a 8-42 | 10-23 9-33 9-34 | 13-63 | 16-89 | 15-36 | 16-49 | 34-58] 13-88 
gC Re a ee 8-48 8-32 8-82 9-93 | 15-47 | 11-98 | 14-86 | 17-69 | 33-58 14-16 
VERO steed s+ s 9-57 10-64 10-33 10-62 16-54 16-56 16-23 19-61 36-26 15-62 
JOQ%E ose sss 9-65 | 12-00 | 12-40 | 11-88} 17-67 | 17-92] 15-61 19-88 | 35-23 16-50 


(B) ORDINARY EXPENDITURE. 


3-64 = = 7-66 


1 hele) Bap 8 Se eIRtCES 2-40 1-12 1:87 2-63 1-35 1°88 
1 Ret Geb et Ceo pS 2°77 1-54 2-12 2°75 1-97 4-36 = - | 10-51 2-41 
LOO Tae eyctsiitas, ee aie 3:05 2°37 2-75 2-74 1-85 3-87 = 9} 12°80 2-63 
UBT eerste st 4-25 3-64 3:99 3°20 3°92 8-68 5-23 9-18 | 20-87 5-29 
1916 4-98 4-25 4-25 4-33 4-67 | 11-10 8-12 | 12-12 | 22-05 6-71 
DOD eeser eh vctss< rb ie.» 5-39 4-60 5-82 4-48 5-97 | 12-15 8-30 | 13-12 | 20-26 7-36 
BOIS ap starinrccyshoraues 5:39 5-02 6-38 5-19 6-23 | 12-69 9-88 | 15-59 | 18-65 7-94 
DOUG Mita rig cys 12.6 21s 7-33 6°35 6-83 5-41 7-54 | 14-48 } 11-39 | 17-28] 19-89 9-03 
A AG recs roe .s s,s 7-42 7-53 7:73 5-82 8-96 | 17-72 | 11-85 | 18-30 | 22-65 10-24 
LIS Eee A 7°83 8-93 8-85 6-19 9-74 | 16-49 | 16-04 | 22-28 | 29-05 11-69 
NOAPIS A cpp C77 9-08 7-62 6-91 | 12-59 | 13-37 | 17-12 | 18-57 | 32-58 12-60 
DOD Sere ratiere sisceeia 3 8-98 9-87 9-22 8-17 | 16:33 | 16-65 | 16-17} 17-70 | 35-48 14-63 
TQ24oeeh ee een et 8-16 | 10-46 9-60 8-69 | 15-96 | 16-16 | 15-27} 17-54 | 37-10 14-67 
1 IY eee oi ae 8-54} 11-12 | 10-20 9-38 | 16-58 | 10-40] 15-00} 17-26] 35-96 14-61 
LODGE ese see 8-69 | 11-72} 10:02 | 10-31 | 16-29 | 16-32 | 16-10 ]- 19-58 | 34-89 15-38 
NOD ie wl Rs clos 10:04 | 12-09 | 11-28 | 11-17 | 17-50 | 16-15 | 15-51 | 20-23 | 33-75 16-01 


Section 3.—Municipal Public Finance. 


The existence of local self-governing units has always been characteristic of 
democratic societies, and nowhere more so than in Canada. The struggle for 
responsible government was naturally accompanied by an agitation for local self- 
government in the cities and towns of Canada, and after responsible government 
had been conceded, a complete system of municipalities was established throughout 
the old province of Canada by the Municipal Act of 1849.1. Under the division 
of powers made by the British North America Act between the Dominion and the 
Provincial Governments; legislation regarding municipal government, being a local 
matter, was naturally assigned to the provinces, which differ considerably with 
regard to their types of municipal organization. Thus in Prince Edward Island 
the only incorporated municipalities are the city of Charlottetown and six incor- 
porated towns. In Nova Scotia there are no rural municipalities smaller than 


1For a brief outline of the rise of the municipal system of Ontario, see 1922-23 Year Book, p. 108. 
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counties. “In British Columbia, seven of the 33 cities have fewer than 1,000 people, 
while there are no towns at all and only six villages; again, in the same province 
the rural districts are mainly administered from the provincial capital, there being 
only 30 rural municipalities. Finally, in Saskatchewan and Alberta there exist 
local improvement districts, areas which have not as yet been organized into rural 
municipalities, where the taxes are levied, collected and expended by the Provincial 
Government. Such districts, however, may be regarded as on the way to become 
self-governing rural municipalities and their statistics are therefore included in 
Table 26, which gives statistics of the numbers and types of municipalities in 1927, 
except that the New Brunswick figures are for 1921. 


26.—Number of Municipalities in Canada, by Provinces and Classes, 1927. 


Local {Total No 
Rural | Improve- of 
Provinces. Cities. | Towns. | Villages. | Counties.| Munici- ment Munici- 
palities. |Districts. | palities. 


ae a 


Prince Edward Island........ 1 6 ~ - - - 7 
INOValSCOtianr aie. 4aee sen. ene 2 43 - - 24 - 69 
New, Brunswick. 7.0). 54..5-0 3 23 4 15 - - 45 
Qurebécn Ak wea cele once 24 96 288 74 9922 - 1,474 
Ontario. Sass. oe eee 26 146 156 373 5634 - 928 
MamIiGO bake, cmkpeiten coe ein 4 30 21 - 120 ~ 175 
Saskatchowall. caved ssieece ene 8 79 3725 - 301 18 778 
PANDORLAe eo tee ee ion 6 54 1285 ~ 169 2296 586 
British, «Columbia. ..ceeee: 33 - 6 ~ 30 - 69 
Canadair... ee 107 4G7 975 126 2,199 247 4,131 
ifrom Census returns of 1921. 2Including 3 independent rural municipalities. There are 43 
counties in all geographically, but a number of them are united for municipal purposes. 4Officially known 
as townships. 5Includirg six summer resort villages. 6In the year 1926. 


Subsection 1.—All Municipalities. 


Municipal Assessments.—Throughout the Dominion, the chief basis of 
municipal tax revenue is the real estate within the limits of the municipalities, 
though in certain provinces personal property, income and business carried on are 
also taxed. General taxes are normally assessed at the rate of so many mills on the 
dollar of the assessed valuations, while in the Prairie Provinces the values of improve- 
ments made to real property are often rated at a very low figure, e.g., in Saskatchewan, 
where the taxable valuations of buildings are less than 10 p.c. of the taxable valu- 
ations of lands, and in Alberta, where they are less than 17 p.c. of the taxable valu- 
ations of lands, as shown in Table 27. 


There are various reasons for fluctuations In assessment valuations, due to 
differences in laws and varying practices with regard to assessment as between 
provinces, as between classes of municipalities and as between municipalities of the 
same class from year to year. Such matters are more fully dealt with in the special 
report of the Bureau on “Assessment Valuations by Provinces”. | 


Land valuations in the West, which in earlier years were somewhat inflated, 
have of late been assessed on a sounder basis, and in some provinces the Equalization 
Boards. have placed a more equitable valuation on lands as among the various 
rural municipalities. 
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27.—_Summary Statement showing Total Assessment Valuations of Municipalities, 
by Provinees, for 1926 and 1927. 
; Taxable Real Property. 
Provinces ——_— 
Land. Buildings. Total. 
$ $ $ 

INGO MOC WArCISIANG Tess tere increas ceol hese ete en 1926 - - 30,356, 947 

1927 - ~ 30, 420;780 

isfehiviz Peace pinta) Wee och ar te 28 0 ate Leite MOE a Oe) AO OD renee ee 1926 - - 140, 000, 829 
1927 - - 136, 434, 5992 

HN OM PS CUNSTICKa. 5 548d: sen eect foe SET et ad 1926 ~ - 122,791,799 

1927 - = 155,618,105 

OUCH OCmEe ee oot ost tee Ae, . See ih: a2 1926 - — |1,894,905,708 

1927 - — 41,917,424, 449 

(OCUFPENSY AG SOe Con CME IS RII ee Etec a ae 1926|1, 254,870,152 |1,228,159,563 12,483,029, 715 

1927}1, 264,251,710 |1, 269,447,338 |2,533, 699,048 

IMIGVANHA CIOS, Stetae DEAE er Ao Se a Ne i oA 8 1926 = - 560,330, 739 

1927 - - 548, 220,390 

SIVGLEPIRD CVSS Ree on 0 Oe OA RT Ale AO 1926| 962,686,196 91,109,368 |1,053, 795, 564 

1927| 959,835,874 94,042,278 |1,053,878, 152 

JA ORE SE ERAT 1) Sees ee ae) See ae RS cae eR fe 1926) 510,534,919 72, 638,358 583,173,277 

1927| 499,133,036 80,414,380 | 579,547,416 

Cy Se So A er a ee ere aera 1926| 303,232,024 285, 290, 683 588,522,707 

1927} 302,889,841 306,802,860 | 609,692,701 

Motal alliProvincess 5 hk ie eae 1926/3, 031,323,291 |1,677,197,972 |7, 456,907,285 

1927|3,026,110,461 |1,759, 706,856 |7,564, 935,640 

Other Total 
Provinces. Personal Income. Taxable Taxable Exempted 
Property. Valuations. | Valuations. Property. 
3 $ $ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island..... 1926 8,292,018 1,924,718 47,500 40, 621,183 - 
1927 6, 690, 245 771,551 72,980 37,955,556 1,789, 500 
INGVa ScOtiats.... 0... su. 6c 1926} 24,135,248 1,545,270 — | 165,681,347 38, 407, 469 
1927} 24,178,9512 1,497,257 — | 162,040,250 38, 875,486 

New Brunswick........... 1926} 24,935,823 26,186,933 — | 176,341,2153 - 
1927) 26,913,024 41,028,124 — | 225,985,9138 11,921,800 
Quenpesae.% L8. Lies. ee Sone. 1926 ~ - 8,493,169 |1,903,398,877 582,009, 207 
‘ 1927 - = 8,927,823 |1,926, 352,272 618,929,872 
DNCATION Co es ba sai hics cers 55 1926 — | 120,656,370 | 194,225,108 |2,806,911,1934) 452,623,156 
1927 — | 130,268,969 | 198,952,035 |2,862,920,0524) 468,299,816 
WET COWDE Be ai.t siete". oc thee = 1926} 10,967,892 - 9,051,639 | 580,350,270 142, 448, 743 
1927 10,069, 954 9,213, 822 567,504, 166 148,570,522 

Saskatchewan............. 1926 - 2,399,010 39,497,208 |1,095, 691, 782 - 

1927 ~ 2,518,415 40,316,341 |1,096, 712,908 - 

alll OYE) 0 EPS eR Ree Ree 1926 811,950 6,982,909 | 592,287,6765 - 

1927 362,297 — 9,923,206 | 589,832,919 = 
British Columbia....... ...1926 - - — | 588,522,707 85, 800, 621 
1927 - = — | 609,692,701 83, 745,240 
‘Total all Provinces... .1926 69,142,931 161,712,301} 258,297,533]7,949, 806,250 | 1,301, 289,196 
1927] 68,214,471 176,084,316} 267,406, 20718, 708,996,737 | 1,367,132, 236 


1Personal property and income assessments for cities are for Sydney only. 
exempted property, not separable. 


in 1926 and townships $4,218,214, towns and villages $20, 150,669 and cities $84,278,337 in 1927. 


3Including $2,426,660 total assessment not separable. _ 
assessments for schools only were townships $11, 289, 991, towns and villages $22, 496, 766 and cities $82,579,118 


ing $1,319,540 total assessment not separable. 


2Including $70,557 


4In addition 


>Includ- 
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Bonded Indebtedness.—Like other Canadian governing bodies, the munici- 
palities of the greater part of Canada borrowed rather freely during the boom period 
of 1900-12, and again during the period of inflation between 1917 and 1920. The 
bonded indebtedness of Ontario municipalities rose from $153,568,409 in 1913 to 
$434,464,056 in 1927, while that of Quebec municipalities increased from $132,078,584 
in 1914 to $260,435,420 in 1927, and a similar increase took place in other provinces. 
The recent growth in the bonded indebtedness of all classes of municipalities is 
shown by provinces in Table 28. The figures show that the municipal bonded 
indebtedness increased during the seven-year period in every province. In Saskat- 
chewan net debenture debt is shown for cities in 1921 and 1922, for towns and 
villages in 1922 and for all municipalities in 1923 to 1926, while in 1927 the statistics 
represent gross debenture debt. In Alberta the statistics given represent principally 
net debenture debt in 1924, 1925, 1926 and 1927. All other provinces give total 
debenture debt throughout. 


28.—Total Bonded Indebtedness of All Classes of Municipalities, by Provinces, 
1921-1927. 

Previnces. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924, 1925. 1926. 1927. 
Palriye cos. 1,202,200 1,284,900 1,250,800 1,143,550 1,163,050 1,247,545 1,452,495 
Nova Scotia...| 22,451,743] 23,541,759| 24,248,782] 25,348,604) 25,772,635/ 26,281,152] 28,381,616 
NWB eee see a: 7,578,567| 10,025,633} 7,974,362) 17,350,225] 10,660,863] 17,091,550] 15,707,699 
Quebec......... 194,877,251] 207,883,993] 214,260,791] 230,424,908] 231,358,779] 246,541,730] 260,435,426 
Ontarion:.. 5.2%! 317,613,283} 349,276,€06) 376,512,602} 430,010,501} 405,178,853) 413,474,813] 434,464,056 
Manitoba...... 65,463,239} 68,811,040] 73,908,963} 73,944,105] 79,211,867] 80,716,272) 83,017,302 
Saskatchewan..| 35,040,336] 52,787,655) 51,709,772] 49,448,911] 46,732,040) 44,769,529} 54,361,158 
Alberta...7.5+.. 53,429,558] 60,832,650! 70,999,611] 65,414,317] 57,908,593] 56,950,712) 62,414,660 
Sk Oe ween rae 97,495,984] 98,761,630) 96,273,987] 96,106,151] 99,055,201) 102,853,228] 107,376,118 

Totals. 795,152,161 873,175,866 917,179,076 989,191,332) 956,991,881 989,926,531 1,047,610,454 


17 he figures for 1921 to 1923 are for Charlottetown, Summerside and Montague only; for 1924, Char- 
lottetown and Kensington; for 1925 Charlottetown, Kensington and Montague, and for 1926 and 1927 returns 
were made by all urban municipalities, but the towns of Georgetown and Alberton had no bonded debt. 

2New Brunswick figures are for 3 cities, 16 towns, 1 village and 13 counties in 1921; 2 cities, 9 towns and 
10 counties in 1922; 1 city, 6 towns and 6 ccunties in 1923; 3 cities, 18 towns, 2 villages and 15 counties in 
ay 1927; 2 cities, 13 towns, 2 villages and 15 counties in 1925; 3 cities, 18 towns, 1 village and 15 counties 
in 1926. 


29.—Principal Financial and Other Statistics of Canadian Cities and Towns with a 
Population of 19,099 and over, 1927. 


‘Yotal { 
assessed Grand Grand Grand 
Provinces and Cities. | Area. | Popu- value of total total total Total 
lation. taxable receipts. expendi- assets. liabilities. 
property. tures. 
acres. No. $ $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island— 
Charlottetown....... 836 | 11,862 | 6,451,663 210,248 209,714 | 1,848,595 | 1,618,755 
Nova Scotia— 
Lila Xs sey gk aes See 4,400!) 58,3722] 44,370,200 | 4,660,402 | 4,660,402 | 16,582,182 | 16,582,182 
ShitehiVen Raa ae OR ae 38,7301] 22,5452) 12,528,990 | 1,129,952 1,129,952 4,732,815 4,732,815 
Glace Baye cnn. ceo 6,2002| 17,0072} 4,941,771 607,088 619,261 1,981,064 1,525,580 
New Glasgow........ 2,640!) 11,5001} 5,744,000 300,234 300,234 | 1,283,265 889,450 
AIMINON Sts cece tra 2,5001] 10,0001} 4,325,940 286,576 285,661 | 1,595,338 | 1,067,101 
New Brunswick— 
DPalntwobnees. ete 13,440 | 60,000 | 51,171,750 | 2,891,147 | 2,893,056 | 10,960,729 | 6,345,207 
Monctonty.cse.nicco ee 2,093 | 20,280 | 22,342,070 | 1,312,291 1,312,291 | 4,803,131 | 4,583,235 


Fredericton.......... 17,360 | 8,1142}] 7,897,213 565,455 569,459 | 1,138,151 791,813 
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29.—Principal Financial and Other Statistics of Canadian Cities and Towns with a 
Population of 10,000 and over, 1927—concluded. 


Popu- 
lation. 


Total 
assessed 
value of 
taxable 


property. 


Grand 
total 
receipts. 


Grand 
total 
expend- 
itures. 


Grand 
total 
assets. 


Total 
liabilities. 


_—— | | TS TE 


Provinces and Cities. | Area. 
acres. 
Quebec— 
MOngreel. ccs. con ves 32,105 
Quebec 6,380 
WOR eo was ss sce 1,44 
Three Rivers........ 2,560 
Been eee ee Wea, 4,000 
Sherbrooke.......... 3,104 
Outremont. 28. Se 2: 975 
Westmount...... 976 
Lachine........ AEA bs 2,996 
Shawinigan Falls..... 1,280 
St. Hyacinthe........ 1,091 
Whicoutimiyis is. 54.0... 1,200 
NGO VIB Ae oo tetantt *.F oa. 27022 
NOMOUUGI To sch ooo: 1,288 
Valley field. 508..03.. 358 
ORC UIECO SE Ms och, pins 1,800 
Sie JSS aes ke Se 755 
Ontario— 
MOGONGOL eee te: 17,830 
aMiNGon ee See 58 6,789 
OPER Wasik e shot osivla x 4,120 
ISGRAONSS...eet seer ee 7,212 
WAIRCEOR. Sa ct ee. OrloL 
PSTANEIOEG™ .. . a sisiekes 3,159 
KAtehener, ..\i525/065 5. 2,996 
ort William ..-.....; 9,865 
St. Catharines....... 1,860 
Sault Ste. Marie 4,900 
SLON: cocisia sss «. 2,641 
Peterborough........ 2,827 
RUGS DE os os sre hrs ws 3,104 
Niagara Falls........ 1,655 
Sieniiord-. stem see 2,835 
Port ATGaurs:.. os. 2; 8,700 
OBA WA akties vee 3,356 
Spelnomasy s,s ,. 1,800 
Darniqwces eo e 1,770 
Whateamen osteo. & 1,650 
DN 0c) adele ot: an 2,100 
HOR Citys ckice'st « 1,677 
IBouloville:.... cao: 1,800 
Gate 1,600 
Owen Sound.......... 2,909 
dbiber ras thie apne eee 740 
Woodstockwiics.. 5... : 1,525 
WV CHAN Hh a errr etl 1,100 
Manitoka— 
Winniper........86 20. 15,961 
IDTandony ss. oss... 5,760! 
St.ioniface.2:..,.... 11,641 
Saskatchewan— 
Meena sc... ... sl: 8,408 
SHSALOON.. wee oe os 8,480 
Moose Jaw........... 9,760 
Alberta— 
RE APAT Yon. os ences ah 25,9201 
WGGMFONTtON! ce... os 6% 28 , 2001 
isethbridge.............. 6,9442 
Medicine Hat........ 10,880° 
British Columbia 
Vancouver........... 
LU 9 Ce 


New Westminster....| 3,481 


No. 


989 ,835 
131,071 
46,477 
35,000 
27,087 
26,300 
23,775 
22,631 
15,234 
13,171 
12,650 
11,447 
10,622 
10,572 
10,051 
10,000 
10,000 


836,203 ,402 
102,928,689 
29,579,150 
19,762,525 
18,360,882 
23,739,740 
33,065,348 
61,768,850 
23,667,093 
19,825,391 
6,392,570 
7,365,450 
5,207,821 
5,460,039 
4,119,300 
4,025,824 
7,344,445 


556, 691 9/910,516,117 
123 3593153 ,482, 460 
119, 254/144, 633,533 


64,2938 
61,0952 
27,7398 
25,8563 
22,5182 
22,3768 
21,7768 
21,6338 
21,5198 
19,0078 
18,4925 
18,0583 
17,4135 
16,9413 
16,5863 
16,0663 
14,7273 
14,3543 
13,1053 
12,6348 
12,5762 
12,2348 
11,5228 
10,1063 
10,0853 


198 ,932 
16,954 
15,257 


39,500 
32,500 
19,400 


72,500 
67,083 
12,000 
10,000 


10,784 {128,350 
4,637 | 38,750 


18,000 


74,192,388 
70,374,450 
26,971,497 
22,045,107 
30,782,062 
22,223,150 
17,359,261 
16,321,960 
22,791,567 
13,246,729 
16,839,199 
14,567,610 
19,251,790 
11,964,930 
16,221,747 
17,105,658 
13,226,346 

8,589,342 
19,913,480 

9,696,952 
11,081,590 

8,511,590 

7,580,065 

6,926,414 

9,143,640 


237,494,877 
14,048,422 
10,718,240 


40,644,434 
28,865,570 
21,997,615 


58,061,065 
59,783 ,865 
9,748 ,350 
10,051,870 


232 335,046 
54,335,921 
19 ,338 , 202 


$ 


66,704,338 
8,232,841 
2,088,920 
1,494,707 

879,354 
2,823 ,789 
1,302,594 
3,046,093 

921,714 

344,174 

419,569 

441,194 

306,619 

237,278 

199,249 

443,109 

845,123 


35,032,828 
7,533,700 
6,114,491 


No return. 


3,423,488 
1,481,224 
1,404,368 
1,436,170 
1,325,328 
983,004 
944,002 
956,034 
1,164,807 
1,047,542 
819,976 
1,227,476 
815,919 
932,909 
1,035,586 
646,422 
590,181 
728,838 
584,270 
643,942 
690,878 
858,751 
463,746 
557,833 


3,226,075 
2,387,721 
1,697,334 


5,485,645 
4,518,683 
676,560 
648,845 


8,115,070 
2,809 ,638 
1,138,421 


$ 


65,872,775 
9,007,246 
2,089,669 
1,546,355 

862,947 
2,812,260 
1,294,300 
3,046,093 

920,947 

376,564 

422,036 

456,191 

320,966 

239,684 

191,763 

446,335 

845,180 


33,713,031 
7,301,418 
6,103,423 


No return. 


3,883,097 
1,527,237 
1,341,879 
1,452,953 
1,285,807 
973,880 
933,270 
956,256 
1,086,371 
1,092,937 
809 , 430 
1,239,660 
773,018 
862,235 
892,341 
611,706 
580,105 
848 ,359 
580,285 
633 ,875 
560,538 
544,898 
415,932 
564,668 


3,374,373 
2,786,364 
1,708,874 


5,293,137 
4,185,219 
620,935 
618,947 


8,164,900 
2,747,067 
1,167,212 


$ 


198,476,562 
33,671,951 
8,479,723 
9,225,591 
6,468,830 
13,848,718 
6,114,646 
§ 564,373 
6,171,811 
2,689,547 
3,183,736 
2,377 ,295 
2,186,936 
2,543,802 
1,004,578 
1,601,368 
3,327,832 


231,193,487 
42,613,371 
34,306,274 


No return. 


16,106,864 
7,172,355 
6,837,900 

11,760,502 
6,486,647 
6,665,172 
3,375,893 
7,265,183 
6,988,354 
4,057,848 
5,562,480 

10,209 ,426 
4,026,483 
3,217,470 
3,488,262 
1,404,627 
2,629,976 
4,658,466 
4,314,285 
5,004,299 
3,289,662 
1,485,343 
1,654,095 
2,946,287 


20,298,046 
12,552,470 
9,905,549 


Ca et 


$ 


164,567,282 
21,948,332 
6,075,545 
6,517,699 
3,651,024 
6,253 ,132 
5,245,606 
8,274,701 
4,594,247 
2,025,583 
1,426,574 
1,636,930 
1,224,166 
982,629 
664,337 
1,010,046 
1,432,968 


191,509,841 
27,211,002 
26,148,897 
No return. 
14,458,970 

6,187,254 
4,731,569 
11,616,049 
6,112,910 
6,188,614 
2,925,285 
6,043,130 
4,653,478 
4,057,848 
4,148,151 
8,887 ,822 
3,922,590 
2,668,738 
2,708,072 


1,320,845 
2,025,113 


57,951,688 4 
3,239 ,2124 
5,295 ,3024 


15,860,040 
12,826,893 
9,329,981 


25,840,734 
28,090, 4€9 
2,677,022 
2,973,475 


40,982,797 
17,941,591 
5,799,946 


1For the year 1925. 


2Census 1921. 


3For the year 1926. 


4Debentures outstanding. 
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Section 4.—National Wealth and Income. 


Subsection 1.—National Wealth. 


There are several methods of computing national wealth, 7.e., the aggregate 
value of the property within the nation, apart from undeveloped natural resources. 
Perhaps the most familiar of these methods is that of working back to capital values 
through income tax returns, but this can be applied only in countries where incomes 
are thoroughly appraised. A second method is that of estimation from probate 
returns, the value of the estates of deceased persons being regarded as representative. 
A third is that of a complete census, based upon a canvass of the individual. In 
the accompanying tables a fourth method, namely, the so-called “inventory’’ 
method, is employed; it consists in totalling the amounts known from various 
sources to be invested in agriculture, manufactures, dwellings, etc. 

It must be understood that statistics of this character are suggestive and indic- 
ativerather than strictly accurate. The concept of wealth is distinctly intangible, and 
there are numerous elements of uncertainty in a calculation of this nature. The present 
survey, which includes the provincial distribution of Canadian wealth, places the esti- 
mated aggregate of the tangible wealth of the Dominion, exclusive of undeveloped 
natural resources, at $26,691,482,000 in 1926, as compared with $25,673,174,000 in 
1925 and $22,195,302,000 in 1921. These figures however, are not exactly compara- 
ble, in view of certain improvements and additions that have been made in the 
method of estimation. An increase of about $500,000,000 is shown in the national 
wealth in the year 1926, and of nearly $3,500,000,000 in the five years 1921 to 1926. 

Aggregate and Per Capita Wealth of the Provinces, 1926.—As regards the 
provincial distribution of wealth, Ontario ranked first with estimated aggregate 
wealth of $9,130,189,000, or 34-2 p.c. of the total, and Quebec second, with estimated 
wealth of $6,656,108,000, or 24-9 p.c. of the whole. Saskatchewan was third, 
with estimated wealth of $2,920,739,000, or 10-9 p.c. of the total for the Dominion. 

While Ontario led in absolute wealth, the western provinces came first in per 
capita wealth; British Columbia held first rank with a per capita wealth of $3,844; 
Alberta second with $3,608; Saskatchewan third with $3,559; and Manitoba 
fourth with $2,957. These figures may be compared with $2,902 and $2,598, the 
per capita wealth of Ontario and Quebec, respectively, and $2,842, the per capita 
wealth for the whole Dominion. Further details are furnished in Table 30. 

As the statistics of population and wealth for the Yukon are uncertain, the 
per capita estimate of wealth is open to question, and has not been shown. 


39.—Provincial Distribution of the National Wealth of Canada, with Percentage and 
per Capita Analyses, 1926. 


Nore —Figures for 1921 and 1925 are given on pp. 849-50 of 1927-28 edition. 


; Percentage { Estimated | Percentage Wealth 
Estimated distribu- | population | distribu- g 


Province. wealth. tion of June l, tion of vt 
wealth. 1926. population. weet died 

$ p.c. No. p.c. $ 
dle US and. desea ee eae eee. 145, 745,000 0:6 87,000 0-93 1,675 
INURE CONE SRB SMe: Ae Ne ae Choe 835,748,000 3-1 540,000 5-76 1,548 
Newabrinsiwickts-. eck aes 723,592,000 Pao | 407,200 4-34 Weir 
BT CLe cal poet IR READ a Sytner 4 Sh 6,656, 108,000 24-9 | 2,561,800 27-28 2,598 
Onan Otte tes ksh oe ee ee ae 9,130,189, 000 34-2 | 3,145,600 33-50 2,902 
MEAItOD a a hance ace oie ee ee eee 1,889, 606,000 7-1 639,056 2 6-81 2,957 
Saskatchewan... sc) 0s Nae 2,920, 739,000 10-9 820, 7382 8-74 3,559 
AUB CR ES ce gist Das skate meee 2,192,067, 000 8-2 607,599 2 6:47 3,608 
IBEUbishtO@Olurn biases. sean eee ee 2,185, 210,000 8-2 568, 400 6-05 3, 844 

VU Oar cesta rakeitenthiattita leanne 12,478,000 0-1 3,450 0-03 - 

Canada eee 26,691,482,000 100.0 9,390,000 ! 100.00 2,482 


‘Includes 8,850 population in the Northwest Territories, or 0:09 p.c. | 2Census population, 1926. 
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Wealth of Canada, by Items, 1926.—In the items included in Table 31, 
all duplication has been excluded. In any consideration of the individual items, 
it should be remembered that each item covers only the portion of wealth which 
is mentioned in the description of the item. For example, the item of fisheries 
includes only capital invested in primary operations, while capital invested in fish 
canning and curing establishments is included under manufactures, though it 
might also be considered as part of the wealth connected with fisheries. In the 
same way, the items for manufactures: do not include lands and buildings in urban 
centres, which are shown under the heading of urban real property. 


_ The total agricultural wealth in 1926 was $7,817,718,000, the largest item in 
our national wealth, and 29-28 p.c. of the whole. This amount included the value 
of agricultural production in 1926, or $1,668,175,000 to cover the average stocks of 
agricultural goods in the possession of farmers and traders and the amount invested 
in the preparation for the new crop. 


The second largest element in the national wealth was urban real property. 
This includes the assessed valuations of taxed and exempted property, to which 
was added one-third to provide for under-valuation by assessors and for roads, 
bridges and sewers. The estimated value, as based on returns for 1926 received 
in the Bureau from the municipalities, was $7,081,375,000, or 26-53 p.c. of the 
total wealth of the Dominion. 


The wealth invested in steam railways, computed from the cost of road and 
equipment, and distributed by provinces on the basis of mileage, constituted the 
next largest item, amounting to $2,890,000,000, or 10-83 p.c. of the total. 


Another important item is the tangible value of the forests, amounting to 
$1,866,613,000, or 6-99 p.c., which includes the estimated value of accessible raw 
materials, pulpwood, and capital invested in woods operations. This year for the 
first time this item includes an estimate of the present value of young growth, 
accounting for an increase of $525,000,000 in this year’s estimate over that for 1925. 


The value of machinery and tools in manufacturing establishments and of 
lands and buildings of manufacturing concerns in rural districts was estimated at 
$1,039,910,000 in 1926, or 3-90 p.c. In addition the estimated value of materials 
on hand and stocks in process in manufacturing establishments was set at $684,- 
061,000 in 1926, or 2-56 p.c. This item in 1925 included an estimate for stocks 
of manufactured goods in the hands of dealers, but in the present statement this 
is included in the item for trading establishments, which shows the estimated value 
of furniture and fixtures, delivery equipment, and materials and stocks on hand 
in 1926 as $813,345,000, or 3-04 p.c. of the total. 


On the basis of the estimated population of 1926 of 9,390,000, the per capita 
investment in agricultural wealth was $833, in urban real property, $754, in steam 
railways, $308, in the forests $199, and in household furnishings and personal property, 
$127.80. The per capita wealth of all kinds was $2,842. Further details of the 
items are presented in Tables 31 and 32. 
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31.—An Estimate of the National Wealth of Canada, with Percentage and Per Capita 
Distribution of Component Items, 1926. 


Average 
Percentage | amount per 
Cla sification of Weal‘h. Aggregate amount! of total. head of 
~ population. 
ater : ; $ p.c. $ 
Farm values (land, buildings, implements, machinery and 
livestock) 2eANceNel. APH, ceo h ees donee a eee ae 6, 149,543,000 23-04 654-90 
Agricultural products in the possession of farmers and traders. 1,668, 175,000 6-24 177-65 
Totaltagricultural.wealt his. acess eee ree oe 7,817, 718,000 29-28 832-55 
Mines!(eapitaliemployed tree. sae at tee Os ote cerns canner 688,750,008 2-58 73°35 
Forests (estimated value of accessible raw materials, pulp- 
wood, and capital invested in woods operations)........... 1,866, 613,000 6-99 198-78 
Fisheries (capital invested in boats, gear, etc., in primary 
Operations) t= MAY, SL eee leet cc aie eee Peete cette 29,038,613 0-12 3-09 
Central electric stations (capital invested in equipment, 
MALCTIALS CLC ccc On cee Ro ee 389,082,000 1-46 41-43 
Manufactures (machinery and tools, estimate for lands and 
buildings in rural districts; duplication excluded)........ 1,039, 910,000 3-90 110-75 
Manufacture's (materials on hand and stocks in process)..... 684,061,000 2-56 72-85 
Construction, custom and repair (capital invested in machin- 
ery and tools and materials on hand)..................005: 91,783,000 0-34 9-77 
Trading establishments (furniture and fixtures, delivery 
equipment and materials and stocks on hand............. 813,345,000 3-04 86-62 
Steam railways (investment in road and equipment)......... 2,890,000,000 10-83 307-77 
Electric railways (investment in road and equipment)....... 222,424,346 0-83 23-69 
Canals (amount expended on construction to March 31, 1927). 204, 627,000 0-7 21-79 
Telephones (cost of property and equipment)................ 227,156,000 0-85 24-19 
Urban real property (assessed valuations and exempted prop- 
erty and estimate for under-valuation by assessors and 
for’ TOAdS,SCWers;OtCs)i-.s acon ae ee eects aoe ae 7,081,375,000 26-53 754-14 
Shipping (estimated from 1918 census).............00ceeeees 106,000,000 0-40 11-29 
Imported merchandise in store (one-half imports curing year) 504, 131,000 1-89 53-69 
Automobiles (estimate of value automobiles registered)...... 531,768,000 1-99 56-63 
Household furnishings, clothing, etc. (estimated from pro- 
duction and trade statistics)..............:ceceececeecees 1,200,000,000 4-50 127-80 
Specie, coin and other currency held by Government, chart- 
ered banks and eencral publicene aon seen ere eee 303 , 700,000 1-14 32-34 
TANG PROCR once e oseeuiaacs minke cee PR 26,691,482,000 | - 100.00 2842.54 


Analyses by Provinces and Classes of Wealth.—In Table 32 will be found 
detailed statistics of the wealth of each province, by leading items. In this table 
the specie holdings, for example, are distributed among the provinces by population, 
since they are an asset of Canada as a whole rather than of the particular locality 
in which they happen to be deposited. 


32.—Estimate of National Wealth of Canada, 1926, by Provinces and Classes. 
Norre.—For a fuller description of the various items, see the table immediately preceding. 


Prince 
Classification of Canada. Edward Nova New Quebec. Ontario. 
Wealth. Island. Scotia. Brunswick. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Farm values........ 6, 149,543,000} 65,684,000} 131,192,000} 138,612,000) 1,085,440,000) 1, 727,454,000 
Agricultural pro- 

GUCtShe nee ee 1,668,175,000} 25,525,000} 41,251,000) 36,786,000} 271,001,000} 482,481,000 
Total agricultural 

wealth, 1926...... 7,817,718,000} 91, 209, 000} 172,443,000] 175,398,000} 1,356, 441,000] 2,209,935,000 
MENeSiees eer 688, 750,008 60,312,087} 3,533,577| 112,460,615) 278,657,190 
PP OreStS Pt rs 3.5 2 1, 866,613,000 70, 143, 000) 121,577,000) 604,878,000} 324,999,000 
PISHCTICS: Memes otha 29,038, 613 906,045 7,979,774 3,841,518 2,054, 832 3,000,108 
Central electric sta- 

TONSe ett eee 389,082,000 350,000 | 6,381,000 5,331,000] 125,518,000} 184,931,000 


Manufactures (ma- 
chinery and tools, 
and estimate for 
capital in rural 
lands and_build- 
ings; duplication 
excluded). 5.40. oe 1,039,910,000! 1,095,000! 43,791,000! 33,281,000! 322,682,000! 495,468,000 
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32.—Estimate of National Wealth of Canada, 1926, by Provinces and Classes 
—concluded. 


Classification of 


Household furnish- 
ings, clothing, etc. 

Specie, coin and 
other currency 
held by the Goy- 
ernment, chart- 
ered bLanks and 
the general public. 


Wealth. Canada, 
$ 
Manufactures (ma- 
terials on hand 
and stocks in pro- 
CORE) POL KON. BAN 684,061,000 
Construction, cus- 
tom and repair.... 91,783,000 
Trading establish-| _ 
WUONES cg Meese se 813,345,000 
Steam railways..... 2,890,000, 000 
Electric railways... 222,424,346 
STA SYS 2. ee 204, 627,000 
Telephones......... 227,156,000 
Urbanreal property.| ~7,081,375,000 
SIPPING: a ihieise <> « 106,000,000 
Imported merchan- 
dise instore...... 504, 131,000 
Automobiles........ 531,768,000 


1,200,000, 000 


303,700,000 


Prince 
Edward 
Tsland. 


Nova 
Scotia. 


New. 
Brunswick. 


$ 


430,000 
122,000 


3,598,000 
20,005,000 


869,000 
9,855,000 
672,000 


585,000 
2,249,000 


11,000,000 


2,800,000 


$ 


12,859,000 
1,348,000 


29,859,000 
102,984,000 
10, 644,085 
1,494,000 
7,903,000 
182, 867,000 
10,572,000 


11,216,000 
16,452,000 


69, 000, 000 


17,500,000 


$ 


19,481,000 
1,310,000 


26,061,000 
139, 744,000 
3,069,293 
44,000 
4,228,000 
91,443,000 
2,593,000 


13, 647,000 
13,810,000 


52,000,000 


13, 200, 000 


723, 000,000) 6,656,000,000) 9,130,000, 000 
1 24-94 34-21 


2:7 


Alberta. 


British 
Columbia. 


Quebec. Ontario. 
$ wee © 
197,358,000} 368,311,000 
32,950,000 36,582,000 
220,842,000 293,902,000 
344,270,000 785,024,000 
60,439,717 101, 722,079 
38,146,000 164,943,000 
44,588,000 89, 822,000 
2,541,467,000! 2,756,235,000 
35,195,000 30; 414, 000 
138,862,000} 253,531,000 
67,056,000] 248,075,000 
328,000,000} 402,500,000 
82,900,000) 101,800,000 


Saskat- 
Classification of Wealth. Manitoba. chewan. 
$ $ 


eeceeecoe 


558,504,000} 1,413,037, 000 


848,199,000 
254, 739,000 


181,421,000 
44,502,000 


Agricultural products.......... 147,050,000) 364,840,000 
Total agricultural wealth.. 705,554,000] 1,777,877, 000 
LU DRE Sore «eis aan aaa dea 10, 636, 439 5,119, 845 
HOTCS ESI AES iyo. Se. Roses Sabiele « 40,797,000 83,691,000 
MBMOTICS sedan see cttw wane 70,352 95,694 
Central electric stations....... 19,804, 000 4,708, 000 
Manufactures (machinery and 
tools, and estimate for capital 
in rural lands and buildings: 
duplication excluded)........ 28, 439, 000 66, 995, 000 
Manufactures (materials on 
hand, and stocks in process) . 19,365,000 6, 272, 000 
Construction, custom and 
AIT ae te eee orctele sic oe 5, 230,000 4,007,000 
Trading establishments........ 67,726, 000 58, 596, 000 
OSIM PAI WAYVS) «con cios.c occ. v0 310,254,000) 524,890,000 
Electric railways.............. 15,409, 904 3,589, 046 
(GSTS La On ae aes CLE een - - 
PE GIEDHOUCS eh ut. hs cise cictere os 21,848, 000 13, 907,000 
Urban real property........... 478,470,000} 228,492,000 
SDT Cease ere 811, 000 38, 000 
Imported merchandise in store 24, 487, 000 9,782,000 
PNULOMODINCSy. «..0!. 5 ook’ 06 wee’ 37, 104, 000 62,079, 000 
Household furnishings, cloth- 
ATID EEC A. 2atk ee PREPRESS 82,000,000) 104,000, 000 
Specie, coin and other currency 
held by the Government, 
chartered banks and the 
RENETA! PUDLIC. .c... co0cn~% sac 20,700, 000 26, 600, 000 


1Included with Nova Scotia. 


2TIncludes the Yukon. 


1,102,938, 000 


102,875,177 
126,067,000 
237,435 
7,937, 000 


14,786, 000 
11,907,000 
3,235, 000 
50,778, 000 
364, 563, 000 
6,161,356 


26,278, 000 
224’ 015,000 


10,379, 000 
42,170,000 


78, 000, 000 


19, 700, 000 


225, 923,000 
108,594,954 
494,461,000 
9,609, 209 
33, 422, 000 


93 373 ,090° 
48,078,000° 


6,959, 000 
61, 983, 000 
294,077,000 
21,388, 866 


17,713, 000 
568, 531, 000 
25,554, 000 
41,450, 000 
42, 693, 000 


73, 000, 000 


18,400, 000} - 


1,890,000, 000| 2,921,000,000| 2,192,000,000| 2,185,000,000} 12,000,000 
7-08 10-94 8-21 8-19 0-04 


6,560,124 


6,017 
700, 000 


4,189,000 


151,000 
192',000 
80,000 


500, 000 


100, 000 
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Subsection 2.—National Income. 


The national income of Canada is necessarily less than its national production, 
a total for which is suggested in the general survey of production on pages 203-211 
of this volume. If, as there pointed out, there is no reason to suppose that those 
whose activities are not connected with the production of “form-utilities” are less 
“productive” in the broad sense of the term than others, the total value of the 
production of 1926 must have been not less than $5,558,000,000. 


In order to arrive at the figure of national income, however, certain heavy 
deductions from the above amount must be made—deductions especially connected. 
with the maintenance of the industrial equipment of the country—providing not 
only for depreciation but for obsolescence and replacement by new and improved 
apparatus of production. Altogether, the charges under this head may have been 
not less than $300,000,000 to $400,000,000. This would leave the 1926 income of 
the Canadian people at somewhere in the neighbourhood of $5,100,000,000. 


Incomes assessed for Income War Tax in Canada.—In those countries of 
the world where an income tax has been established for a considerable period of 
time, the figures of the assessed income have been generally accepted as furnishing 
a guide both to the amount and to the distribution of the total national income 
by classes. Estimates of the national income, based upon income tax statistics, have 
been published, for example, in Great Britain and in the United States. 


In Canada, the income tax is a newer thing than in either of the above-men- 
tioned countries; also, in a newer country than either, incomes are to a greater 
extent received in kind. Both of these considerations render it improbable that so 
large a percentage of the total national income of Canada is brought under the 
notice of the income tax authorities as in Great Britain or the United States. Never- 
theless, the data collected by the Income Tax Branch of the Department of National 
Revenue, in the course of its administration of the income war tax, are significant 
both with regard to the total income assessed and with regard to the distribution 
of that income among various classes of the population, as well as by size of income 
groups. 


In Canada, in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1921, 3,696 corporations and 
190,561 individuals paid income tax on incomes aggregating $912,410,429; in the 
following year 8,286 corporations and 290,584 individuals paid income tax on 
$1,462,529,170; in the fiscal year ended 1923, 6,010 corporations and 281,182 
individuals paid income tax on $1,092,407,925; in the fiscal year ended 1924, 5,569 
corporations and 239,036 individuals paid income tax on incomes aggregating 
$1,108,027,871; in the fiscal year ended 1925, 6,236 corporations and 225,514 indi- 
viduals paid income tax on incomes aggregating $999,160,248; in the fiscal year 
ended 1926, 5,738 corporations and 209,539 individuals paid income tax on incomes 
aggregating $1,003,110,646. In the fiscal year ended 1927, after the exemption 
limit had been raised from $2,000 to $3,000 for married and from $1,000 to $1,500 
for single persons, 116,029 individuals and 5,777 corporations paid income tax on 
incomes aggregating $744,184,891, while in the fiscal year ended 1928, 122,026 indi- 
viduals and 6,121 corporations paid income tax on incomes aggregating $1,140,232,- 
948. See Tables 33 to 35 for further details. 
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33.—Amount of Income assessed for the Purposes of the Income War Tax, by Provinces, 
for the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1924-1928. 


Amount of Income Assessed. 


Provinces. 

1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 

$ $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island......... 2,301,305 1,590,134 1,841,389 1,564,607 1,906, 145 
cea POM  Mimtiinsn = deren 33,785,631 22,613,331 19,997,318 14,586,443 19,187,670 
New Brunswick............... 22,809 ,357 19,500,707 19,098,829 14,727,822 15,855,847 
Ee etter ire Sh ote! ore 296,331,345} 288,731,449} 267,852,358} 214,172,270} 247,108,323 
los Tees te eel 473,015,674) 436,971,432) 466,678,836) 330,875,841) 501,698,431 
BE OMIEOUS..d simi. eer k sd son! s,s 92,286,842 73,497,253 67,156,023 50,118,276 73,008,012 
Saskatohewan.::........2.5... 50,778 ,824 40,415,300 35,848 ,382 27,080,457 39, 130,763 
PRUO NINE, Samees a. ws «6 > oh amas ene 53,310,467 41,874,721 42,586,566 29,766,879 37,164,202 
British Columbia............... 81,525,976 72,390,078 80,619,635 60,602,251) 103,587,321 
Esa AES RR aR eies clr 1,882,450 1,575,843 1,431,310 690,045 1,586,234 
aE. taeatees 1,108,027,871| 999,160,248) 1,003,110,646| 744,184,891| 1,040,232,948 


34.—Number of Individual and Corporate Tax Payers, by Size of Income and Amount 
of nase paid under the Income War Tax Act, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1927 
and 1928. 


1.—INDIVIDUALS. 


1927. 1928. 
Income classes. 
Number. Amount. Number. Amount. 
$ $ 

TRC oniwe ey Senne eet Cake fy, oe eye oo 39,881 501,146 36,969 454,883 
ENS BOER TU Maa e te ecko cc ttn ots ates 21,167 805,175 21,988 875,449 
Bes NOU LOSES O00 sed ye eee et Raters BA A, ot 16,462 273,105 18,049 286 ,492 
ee UO LO DS OO Sees. oot toe ah lalhs ete oecoe ais 12,316 359,150 13.270 374,588 
“ER ANO) 200+ YRC Deane 8 a a i een nen nee nan, SR 7,343 368 ,389 8,371 407 ,029 
BREN UCOM EL OOUT..c ici oo. eke ee enon bade oe 5,311 821,063 6,555 935,743 
See PURE IRE Oe OOO asa e bed doe oe ce: ak ob sed cae eid ants Gas 2,869 362,509 3,431 428,150 
SEADOO AO eee ODO IS rk een. ee en ets ec bb a Peieaee - 2,139 400,496 2,491 443 864 
So EDP Oe ELECT VMS SIR 5 Vet RS Sn Se 1,620 397 ,375 1,974 506,448 
oii hoa WTCS)8 roses aah 1 Na ee ee 3,584 1,997,167 4,519] 2,473,219 
ON LO ea UU se can eee | LY eae. «old meek 1,319} 1,364,433 1,804} 1,864,209 
ALTO Oe: Se 0 a ae AB eR Gc co eC W4i| ee lso2t,c00 1,001 1,948,636 
“EAT VL S FoSe 98) UST 0 Sn eo i 403} . 1,207,563 490} 1,467,231 
APU EL OM DO OOO: cca eee ook. att oad csacline Bios Olocolo 695| 3,458,767 
ELL RENEE S16 ey 5) ORR URS tl AA, Re 294} 4,718,891 416] 7,552,499 
TORR PCL IR ORF MOR on ces ote: 116,029) 18,177,593 122,026) 23,477,207 

MASS THOC AINOUNG Ee on oe Sacce ke ov wet ganaesoPaleags - 231,641 - 275,536 
— | 18,409,234 — | 23,752,748 

nM ee eee Cee oe ae te tae bray, - 365,973 - 529 ,852 
Neb Potala tee ee. : fock en Pe EG — | 18,043,261 — | 23,222,891 


ne ee ee 
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34.—Number of Individual and Corporate Tax Payers, by Size of Income and Amount 
of Taxes paid under the Income War Tax Act, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1927 
and 1928—concluded. 


2.—CORPORATIONS. 


1927. 1928. 


Income classes. 


Number. Amount. Number. Amount. 


$ $ 


$225 000:t0:$- 33000. ar. SB acts cei ieee eine os Sees ae 1,201 142,447 1,202 122,251 
S73 000; 0.924; 000s. inocu tere eas cette Patines an 514 74,683 458 70,584 
$° 45000: to'$' S50008% he: st etre te cee ene eet 375 95,089 397 106,467 
$15: 000 TOG; OO0R% crises seteiere cheverteua'e hovers eierayeroeks irae <sere 274 96,688 257 89,153 
$2.6, 000't0: $s G 000s Ratc..ctmien eae Sete oeiass She eeRare 338 230,306 412 230,713 
$74 000-t0:S [8 0005535) Sa eer cc enn crt etal, sete Sek 194 101,650 215 132 ,983 
$8; O00 tO; $95 OOO see ree, sates <x aictels ser taine Sere 178 109,451 161 94,546 
$9000 tO S1IO[000 Sar nccent eas ones Ree ater 125 96,241 142 101,449 
$1050005t0 $15 000k errs: seeeee aonrais cereer estore 550 654,903 580 644,238 
$15,000 to $20,000 fav's wie Wasa et WIS ac aad ac euer wos heal ots eoekenareeecoteree 322 460,258 308 410,701 
$205000\to'$25; 0005s te. ss tes Hee ooo eee oe 264 608 , 225 276 585,759 
$255, 0005b0;990,, 000i aan se erie es aire ote ieee Lie te 161 399,391 185 400,069 
$30,000 to $50,000 A SG SRA Sea's Abo Haake pe ea 410 1,399,389 435 1,423, 472 
CEU UMN Ve Condergs aan aican ccd ade ero Oreo o tne ata ee 865) 25,124,296 1,086} 29,772, 475 
TOtal.y-, 2560 Loe ee ea GPa EI 5,7771| 29,602, 9491 6,1212| 34,198, 7962 
Wnelassifiedamountica-.. cee ace Ook ree ae - 188 ,857 - 288 ,048 
- | 29,791,806 - | 34,486,844 

MROMUINOSA te ch one eee ate ee eT een eee - 448,758 - 1,138,687 
Net Total! 4 cacao tee eee - | 29,343,048 - | 33,348,157 


1Totals include 6 corporations paying $9,932 in taxation, grouped to conceal net income and identity 


of taxpayers. j 4 ' ‘ : 
2Totals include 7 corporations paying $13,936 in taxation, grouped to conceal net income and identity 


of taxpayers. 


35.—Income Tax Paid, by Occupations of the Tax Payers, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 
1927 and 1928. 


1.—INDIVIDUALS. 


1927. 1928. 
Classes. 
Number. Amount. Number. Amount. 
$ $ 

AAOMAY LENS Pent oa. s oe 55 ORO oe Pee ee ee 8,248 223,801 3,163 205 ,454 
Professionals. Miss «fun SUR e ee ites ee is ego 6,387 1,248,191 6,088 1,444,098 
HIM plow.eeseye:, Fuk. cee ee Nes PORE E lceskeeickes one 81,456] 7,888,527 83,146] 5,522,507 
Merchantsiretail sss... eee tere soe hace ts each 8,124 950,688 8,685 1,041,337 
Meérchantsawholesale:..i. Ste Soci tek. ce eee dese 833 255,680 1,178 421,517 
IMSMULACTUROLS.....c2: occ ian eee ER cet eee 863 378,941 901 335,675 
Naira resources: ti) Heer tee oe ee are 119 47,641 172 97 ,878 
A Tove cerns LChicH Be same rae ne Mone SY NOUEAT AS Mpeg (GIR he pak a San 4,393| 2,897,915 7,654} 5,066,588 
Personal Copporations. «ele. ceeeh ns ee ee ee ae ee 128 717,174 470} 2,583,228 
aInily Commorations: 242.8. bee errsiaks agen abate Pia at 279 318,150 1,138 742,578 
A SOG ROS Sratiaterarrarcdctmetineres aa lee eee re 10,199} 38,300,884 9,431} 3,018,347 
Winclasei fiedweas..c: See OE LOE eee vo - 231,642 - 275,536 

otal es: Qk on Oe eee eae 116,629} 18,409,234 122,026] 23,752,743 
RL GTUN GS: RSS ths OMe RO ION, Fike rs aaa - 365,973 ~ 529 ,852 


Net Total - | 18,043,261 — | 23,222,891 


Ce 
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35.—Income Tax Paid, by Occupations of the Tax Payers, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 
1927 and 1928—concluded. 


2.—CORPORATIONS, 


1927. 1928. 
Classes. ———- |] 
Number. Amount. Number. Amount. 
$ $ 

Agrarians...... Mo Ee. eo Foe ae 45 54,596 35 33,812 
LIES TENG Hse, cal SION kage Ca See SR ee 1,042) 2,033,888 1,246] 2,273,736 
Merchants WOO lSSale ..4 fenced see sowie tions hate a settee 739 1,994 352 826 2,245,549 
MANUTACTOLOS..650%.0.0 5 SNAG CRED Gm Eee Ree tee 1,950) 18,593,412 2,030} 16,132,580 
PNAtERe! TESOULCES SSL EET meth oe ciotes ee vests Lacan ck 257| 2,857,728 210} 2,594,892 
IEA MANC IAI ee Rae ot a.n «onic bers k nivets wwilere eidtorda ad 6 Mas Si 583] 2,459,733 693} 2,554,505 
Transportation and public utilities.................00- 306) 4,875,878 310} 5,480,732 
JACI LIST Sis 50 000, 9.21 Gara PRC CHS ALE Eee Sa 855| 1,733,412 772| 2,882,990 
PRTG Tees ELC ees etsr ele es crcie eucrehshe osc. c orsechec dieivindcie Sanne = 188,857 - 288,048 
POUR Enel each ess FO ee pete eC 5,777, 29,791,806 6,121| 34,486,844 

TERS LETC 2  aiee d Bs SORIM o SaUn S - 448,75 - 1,138,687 
Net Total OC ee ec ay ce 29,348, 048 33,048, 157 

Grand Total Individuals and Corporations........ - | 47,386,309 - | 56,571,048 


Subsection 3.—Outside Capital Invested in Canada and Canadian Capital 
Invested Elsewhere. 


An estimate of the outside capital invested in Canada and the Canadian capital 
invested outside of the Dominion has been prepared by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. While the calculations have been carefully made on the basis of the 
best available data, they are subject to a margin of error and are to be considered as 
indicating only the approximate situation. Information is entirely lacking on such 
important items as the transfer of capital arising through the change of residence 
from Canada to other countries or from other countries to Canada and the transfer 
of capital in one direction or the other by inheritance. _ 


It is estimated that the total investment of British and foreign capital in Canada 
on Jan. 1, 1927, was $5,500,441,000. Of this sum $2,192,467,000 was British capital, 
$3,069,181,000 was from the United States and $238,793,000 from other countries. 
Though these totals are large, it should be remembered that the national wealth of 
the Dominion in 1926 has been estimated at $26,691,482,000, exclusive of the value 
of those undeveloped natural resources in which a good deal of the outside capital 
is invested, and that it is inevitable that at the present stage Canada should seek 
the assistance of outside capital to develop the undeveloped natural resources of the 
Dominion. It must also be borne in mind that Canadians have invested large 
amounts of capital abroad. The Bureau estimates that Canadian investments 
in other countries amounted to $1,330,586,000 at the beginning of 1927, or nearly 
- a quarter of the amount of outside investments in Canada, Of this, $723,328,000 
was placed in the United States, $118,479,000 in Great Britain and $488,779,000 
in other countries. Side by side with these figures must also be placed the fact 
that recent prosperity has enabled Canada to buy back large amounts of Canadian 
securities held abroad. Details of the 1927 estimates are given in Tables 36 and 37, 
with comparative figures for 1926, showing the changes in the different items during 
1926. 
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36.—Estimated Total Investments of British and Foreign Capital in Canada, as at 
_ Jan. 1, 1926 and 1927. 


(000’s omitted). 
Jan. 1, 1926. Jan. 1, 1927 
Items. 
Great United Other Great United Other Total 
Britain. | States. |Countries.| Total Britain. | States. |Countries. 2 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Government Sec- 
urities (Domin- 
ion, Provincial 
and Municipal). 479,539 786,280 5,641} 1,271,460 466,668 832,394 5,500] 1,304,562 
Public Utilities— 
Railways....... 956,050 437,054 37,500} 1,480,604 955,008 450,512 40,000) 1,445,520 
Other public P 
utilities (trac- 
tion, light, 
heat, power, 
telephone, etc.) 123 ,260 182,876 40,337 346,473 124,995 268 , 162 39,530 432 ,687 
Industries— 
Pulp, paper and 
lumbers-.>. = 42,441] 351,709 72,850] 467,000 IRA = Bree 62,759| 494,401 
Mining. ...7..... 90,384 216,508 13,858 820,750 91,384 217,908 14,058 323 ,350 
Metal industries 51,837 246,463 8,652 301,952 51,505 240,883 3,619 296,007 
All other indus- 
{Pies secs ae 105,056] 409,779 6,514) 521,349 111,878} 403,896 6,476} 522,250 
Trading estab- 
lishments....... 39,403 144,312 4,900 188 ,615 59,109 142,704 4,851 206 , 664 
Finance and insur- 
BNCOGe. tee te 91,000 42,000 12,000 145,000 91,000 47,000 12 ,000 150,000 
Land and mort- 
OATES SANE eee 187,000 83,000 50,000} 320,000 187,000 88 ,000 50,000} 325,000 


2,165,970) 2,899, 981 


247,252) 5,313,203 


2,192,467) 3,069,181 


238,793) 5,500,441 


37.—KEstimated Total Investments of Canadian Capital in British and Foreign 
Countries, as at Jan. 1, 1926 and 1927. 


(000’s omitted). 


Items. 


Canadian govern- 
ment credits and 
balances abroad 

Balances of chart- 
ered banks 
abroad 

Foreign securities 
held by banks.. 

Investments of in- 
surance compan- 
ies abroad...... 

Direct industrial 
investments.... 

Miscellaneous..... 


Jan. 1, 1926. 
Great United Other 
Britain. | States. |Countries.| Total. 

$ $ $ $ 
658 22,549 36,488 59,695 
39,246 117,739 39,246 196,231 
bye tl 22,495 22,774 102,420 
15,491 151,222 95177 245 ,890 
1,700 152,071 106 , 229 260,000 
10,000 160,179 105,000 275,179 
124,246] 626,255) 388,914) 1,139,415 


Jan. 1, 1927. 
Great United Other 
Brifain. | States. |Countries.| Total. 

$ $ $ $ 
500 10,815 36,111 47 ,426 
52,112) .5156.3836 52,112} 260,560 
37,341 eT 30,315 89 ,227 
16,976 165,717 86,766] 269,459 
1,700 156,804 116,496 275,000 
9,850} 212,085 166,979} 388,914 
118,479| 723,328] 488,779] 1,330,586 


; 


CHAPTER XXII.—PRIVATE FINANCE. 


PART I.—CURRENCY AND BANKING; LOAN AND TRUST 
COMPANIES. 


Section 1.—Canada’s Monetary System. 


Historical.—Early trade in Canada was carried on by barter, which at times 
resulted (e.g., in transactions between Indians and fur traders) in the adoption of 
beads, blankets, etc., as recognized media of exchange. Later, during the French 
period in Canada, while barter still formed perhaps the most important means of 
exchange between individuals and merchants, a more or less satisfactory currency 
system developed. Beaver and other furs, tobacco and wheat were at times used 
as substitutes for currency, the last-named being at one time a legal tender. A 
makeshift currency system was also developed during the French régime, when 
playing cards stamped with a value and redeemable yearly on the receipt of bills of 
exchange on Paris came into circulation. Other paper money was also issued, and 
the total amount outstanding at the time of the cession was estimated at 80,000,000 
livres, which was nearly all lost to its holders. 

The British Government next sought to establish a uniform standard of colonial 
currency, but since at this time French coinage again began to come into circulation 
and the Spanish dollar also rivalled the English shilling as the most common medium 
of exchange, this was not universally possible. English sovereigns were overrated 
in terms of dollars in an endeavour to encourage their circulation. A rate of 
5s. to the dollar was set in Halifax and was in use in government accounting systems, 
while in Montreal York currency (the rates prevalent in New York), giving the 
dollar an exchange value of 7s. 6d. or 8s., was in common use. 

Canadians again became more or less familiar with the characteristics of paper 
money as a result of the experiences of the various neighbouring northern States 


- during the first half of the nineteenth century. During the war of 1812 this familiar- 


ity was increased by the establishment of an army bill office, issuing bills of various 
denominations, redeemable on presentation. The growing volume of trade between 
Canada and the United States also resulted in a tendency toward a decimal coinage, 
and in 1853 a measure was passed providing for the adoption of a decimal currency, 
with a dollar equivalent to the United States dollar; the British sovereign was made 
legal tender at $4.863. An Act of 1857 requiring all government accounts to be 
kept in dollars and cents came into force on Jan. 1, 1858; the formal adoption of 
decimal currency in the province of Canada dates from that time. 

By the Uniform Currency Act of 1871 (34 Vict., c. 4), the decimal currency was 
extended throughout the Dominion, the British sovereign was made legal tender for 
$4.863 and the United States eagle legal tender for $10, while authority was taken 
to coin a Canadian $5 gold piece. No Canadian gold coinage was, however, issued 
prior to the establishment of the Canadian branch of the Royal Mint in 1908, the 
first coins then struck being sovereigns similar to those of Great Britain, but with 
a small ““C” identifying them as having been coined in Canada. In May, 1912, 
the first Canadian $10 and $5 gold pieces were struck, but the Canadian gold coimage 
has so far been limited in amount, since Canadians have generally preferred 
Dominion notes to gold for use within the country, and when gold is needed for ex- 
port, bullion or British and United ee oe coin serve the purpose equally well. 
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The Ottawa Branch of the Royal Mint.—The Ottawa Mint was established 
as a Branch of the Royal Mint by the Ottawa Mint Proclamation, 1907, issued under 
the Imperial Coinage Act, 1870, and was opened on Jan. 2, 1908. Previously the 
British North American provinces and, later, the Dominion of Canada obtained 
their coins from the Royal Mint in London or from The Mint, Birmingham, Ltd., 
and in its earlier years the operations of the Mint in Canada were confined to the 
production of gold, silver, and bronze coins for domestic circulation, of British 
sovereigns, and of small coinages struck under contract for Newfoundland and 
Jamaica. Previous to 1914 small quantities of gold bullion were refined, but during | 
the war the Mint came to the assistance of the British Government by establishing 
a refinery in which nearly twenty million ounces of South African gold were treated 
on account of the Bank of England, and the subsequent great development of the 
gold-mining industry in Canada has resulted in gold-refining becoming one of the 
principal activities of the Mint. Gold coins have never been a popular medium of 
exchange in Canada and none have been struck since 1919, most of the fine gold 
produced from the rough deposits being delivered to the Department of Finance in 
the form of bars worth between $10,000 and $11,000 each, the balance being sold 
in a convenient form to manufacturers. The fine silver extracted from the rough 
gold, when not required for coinage, is sold on the New York market, or disposed 
of to local manufacturing firms. 


Under its constitution as a Branch of the Royal Mint the Ottawa Mint may 
coin and issue Imperial gold coins. The domestic currency of Canada as at present 
authorised by the Currency Acts consists of $20, $10, $5 and $23 gold pieces, 900 
miliesimal fineness (only $10 and $5 pieces have been issued), of $1, 50 cents, 25 
cents, and 10 cents silver pieces, 800 millesimal fineness, of 5 cent pieces of pure nickel 
(from metal produced in Canada), and of one cent pieces in bronze. The silver 
5 cents piece is still legal tender, but its coinage was discontinued in 1921, and the 
silver dollar has never been coined. 


Gold.—Gold is used only to an insignificant extent as a circulating medium 
in Canada, its monetary use being practically confined to reserves, but 5-dollar and 
10-dollar gold pieces weighing respectively 129 and 258 grains, 9-10 pure gold by 
weight, have been coined, the Canadian gold dollar thus containing 23-22 grains of 
pure gold. These coins were first issued in 1912, authority to issue them having 
been conferred in 1910. By the Currency Act, 1910 (9-10 Edw. VII, c. 14), British 
sovereigns, which are legal tender for $4.862, and other gold coins, and the 5-dollar, 
10-dollar and 20-dollar gold coins of the United States, which contain the same 
weight of gold as Canadian gold coins of these denominations, are also legal tender. 
These, however, are almost entirely divided between the Dominion Government 
and the banks as reserves, and the chief circulating medium of the country is pro- 
vided by paper and token currency. | 


Table 1, compiled from the Report of the Deputy Master of the Mint, shows 
the value of the gold bullion received for treatment at the Ottawa Branch of the 
Royal Mint since its foundation, together with the gold coin and bullion issued. A 
statement of the gold, silver, nickel and bronze coinages issued to the separate 
provinces and to the Dominion of Canada since 1858 is published as Table 2. Table 
3, compiled by the Dominion Comptroller of Currency, gives the form in which 
the gold has been held by the Government in recent years. United States gold, 
it will be seen, greatly preponderates, and there is a considerable additional 
amount held by the banks, as it is legal tender in both countries. 
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1.—Value of Gold Bullion Received for Treatment and Value of Gold Coin and Bullion 
Issued from the Ottawa Branch of the Royal Mint, 1908-1928. 


Gold Coin Issued. 


Years, Gold Received. Bullion Issued. | Total Issued. 
Sovereigns. Canadian. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
TSO8tO1916. 24 oa.-s « 10,463 ,623°94 1,585 058-69 4,868 ,420 2,916,552 -87 9 ,370,031-56 
ULL St ee ©: Sea eo 834,507-05 910-07 - 1,836,741-72 1,837 ,651-79 
Luk beset aay ee 4,942,051:11 636 404-24 - 3,461,337°80 4,097,742°04 
THUG Secale < oo sate 27s 10,757,173+72 832 ,404-40° - 10,162 ,325-22 10,994,729-62 
LAE PAC ey are Relea Be 11,530,413 -82 19°47 - 11,729, 633-29 11,729 652-76 
i MIVA 2a, Se 16,915 ,038-45 661-86 - 16,598, 784-71 16,599 446-57 
WO cae caceenict isn 22,474,548-41 - - 22,452 ,310:79 22 ,452,310-79 
LOIS Ses cece cat 12.687 ,098-94 - - 13 ,219,784-95 13 ,219,784°95 
1h Oe Cre ar eta ok a 2,298 ,565°73 - - 2,224, 224-68 2 ,224,224°68 
LD ZOHO Perks os ccasc ate 2,492 ,403:°07 - - 2,529,713-69 2,529 ,713-69 
1 2 5T SN a  ie 28,434 ,159-27 - - 27,858 ,765°72 27 ,858,765°72 
iL Dass Se Meee eee 29,936,535 -82 - - 80,013 ,576°98 30,013 ,576-98 
LO ce inee cee ee ee ac 27,392 ,510°27 - - 26,980,873°:75 26,980,873°:75 


3,055, 458-73 


4,868,420 | 525,160, 209-932 


1Includes $352,898, 246.78 of Bank of England gold received between 1915 and 1919. 
2Includes $353 ,175,583.76 of Bank of England bullion issued between 1915 and 1919. 


533,084,088 - 662 


2.—Statement of Coinage (in dollars and cent denominations) issued to the 
Dominion of Canada, 1858-1928. 


———— Sees NN | | | 


Struck at Mints in England!1— 


New Brunswick, 1861-2-4......... 


1so8). Wova Scotia, 1861-2-4............. 


to 


1907 Canada, 1858-1907 


Prince Edward Island, 1871....... 


Pe eos e seers eer esos 


OPA Siete ptae steve eisai eo eee 


Struck at Royal Mint, Ottawa— 


1908 to 1916 


ec 


95,000 


115,000 
30,000 
10,000 

13,264,425 


———— | — | | | 


8,595,327 
1,862,200 
2,402,000 
3,258 ,044 
1,356,000 
128,000 
24,000 
28 ,000 


14,000 
50,000 
574,000 
867,000 


13 922,951 
1,979,100 
2,533,817 
3,373,144 
1,565,085 

188,700 
105,400 
174,300 
86,400 
162,100 
246 ,700 
860,500 
1,209,100 


—. ———<—— | — | | | 


31,713,567 


Nickel. Bronze. 
$ $ 

- 20,000 
- 30,000 
= 10,000 
- 804,429 
- 864,429 
- 459 , 204 
- 116,900 
- 131,817 
- 115,100 
- 209 ,085 
- 60,700 
69,000 12,400 
127,000 19,300 
74,500 11,900 
126,000 22,100 
168 ,500 28,200 
249 ,000 37,500 
250,000 92,100 
1,064,000 2,180, 735 


39,826, 722 


1 Struck at the Royal Mint in London, or at The Mint, Birmingham, Ltd. 
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3.—Composition of Canadian Gold Reserves on Dec. 31, 1905-1928. 


Years. British Coin. U.S. Coin. |Canadian Coin. Bullion. Total. 
$ $ $ § $ 
eee aur ee eae 3,990,717 29,494,298 2 ! 33,485, 015 
ioe et 7,375,857 31,040,149 2 -|+ 38,416,006 
ry gbartte Mele oe wrth 5,366,478 33,529,889 “ 2 38,896,367 
{908i Lo Lee 6,261,715 54,909,076 2 & 61,170,791 
LOGON NELLY eS 6,537,227 62,988,474 4 = 69,525,701 
some ee Le 6,304,524 68,261,279 - 222 ,934 74,788,737 
Up at) Ge eee mind A, 6,900,095 93,507,764 222,934 100,630,793 
Uo eas ree 4,554,691 98,648,736 | «650,185 222,934 104,076,546 
190907 Ss0. eee 8 6,391,375 | 106,642,969 2,118,210 222,934 115,375,488 
1914 A erectile: 4,482,524 86,382,620 3,440,150 320,345 94,625,639 
1075 Meee 29,606,990 86,516,595 3,436,095 775,201 120,334,881 
Chi ercotaemneny 29,333,111 86,034,920 3,426,760 803,002 119,597,793 
17 27,476,790 77,899,494 3,413,465 11,352,856 120,142,605 
(DiC 27,362,255 75,785 , 665 3,411,465 14,701,439 | 121,260,824 
Cyt ee ae 27,661,192 60,988, 110 3,408,310 27,154,222 119,211,834 
1920Sssextuettetes 26,728,016 35,896,485 3,387,125 35,090,344 101,101,970 
(oom Se, 26,729,501 35,896,305 3,385,690 18,558,557 84,570,053 
122 ee tae 26,730,576 67,941,550 3,340,650 34,572,504 132,585,280 
De a har gel 27,212,790 41,090,395 3,336,490 46,026,852 117,666,527 
(024... ae 26,342,019 77,173,105 3,327,125 34,905,387 141,747,636 
1005.44 ho en 29 804,943 67,135,310 3.315, 730 37,512,195 137,858,178 
1956 Bhs... | Maat 32,133,941 72,423,610 3,221,930 23,415,643 131,195,124 
1997s eg lee 28,948, 085 51,179,390 3,089,010 47,516,079 130,732,564 
1928cr cheer ert: 34,163,297 31,018,970 2,931,835 25,202,771 93,316,873 


Token Currency.—Canadian silver dollars weighing 360 grains, 37-40 fine, 
are provided for by the Currency Act of 1910, but no silver dollars have ever been 
struck by the Mint. Fifty, twenty-five, ten and five-cent pieces of weight pro- 
portionate to their respective fractions of the dollar, and of the same fineness, are 
in circulation, but, by c. 9 of the Statutes of 1920, the standard of fineness was 
reduced to 8-10ths. In 1921 the coinage of a nickel five-cent piece weighing 70 
grains was authorized, and a number of these coins have appeared.! Silver coins 
are legal tender only up to ten dollars, nickel coins to five dollars, and bronze coins 
to twenty-five cents. Table 4 shows the net issue of silver and bronze coins (that 
is, the value issued less the value withdrawn), by years from 1901. 


“ft ME coinage issued to the Dominion of Canada from the Mint to Dec. 31, 1928, had a face value of 
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4.—Circulation in Canada of Silver and Bronze Coin, Dec. 31, 1901-1928. 
Norte.—Figures supplied by the Mint. 


Net Amount of Silver Amount Net amount of Bronze Amount 
Coin Issued. per Head. Coin Issued. per Head. 
Years. A. B. C. 19) 

During the Since Col. Col. During Since Col...) _ Col. 

Year. 1858. ‘AN ice the Year. 1858. C. 16) 

$ cts. $ $ $ cts. cts. 
THORS E20. SES 420,000 8,279,924 7:8 1-53 41,000 676,429 0-8 11-0 
DOB es tees virgo 774,000 9,053 ,924 14-0 1-64 30,000 706,429 0-5 12-8 
Dace ree ke ees 633,850 9,687,774 11-1 1-70 40,000 746,429 0:7 13-1 
TODA martes. calackxs o 350,000 | 10,037,774 5-9. 1-71 25,000 771,429 0-4 13-1 
Ee 450,000 | 10,487,774 7:4 1-72 20,000 791,429 | 0-3 13-0 
TROG eee, Rock, ay en 807,461 | 11,295,235 12-8 1-79 41,000 832,429 | 0-6 13-2 
LD Ae eae a 38 Bah 1,194,000 | 12,489,235 17-9 1-88 32,000 864,429 0-5 13-0 
TOUS amare G-tae ener es 88,541 | 12,527,776 0-6 1-80 21,604 886,033 0-3 |- 12-8 
POU Oot tee cohen ais oe 648,700 | 13,176,476 9-0 1-83 39,300 925 ,333 0-5 12-9 
BLS hos oe re 1,151,186 | 14,327,662 15-4 1-$1 42,020 967,353 0-6 12-9 
IGE ee 5) ee 1,343,001 | 15,670,663 18-6 2-18 54,275 1,021,628 0-8 14-2 
DT eRe thee ree 1,303,237 | 16,973,900 17-7 2-30 49,977 1,071,605 0-7 14-5 
iMate an 927,131 | 17,901,031 12-3 2-38 55,572 Dold taken 0:7 15-0 
LOA tiers oa oe: 626,198 | 18,527,229 8-1 2-41 35,057 1,162,234 0-4 15-1 
POTD EME tot oo ok 61,344 | 18,588,573 0-8 2-36 50,354 1,212,588 0-6 15-4 
CU eee | Sere 1,179,516 | 19,768,089 14-7 2-46 110,646 To2oyoo4 1-4 16:5 
DON Peer ak Zee Rs Was 1,790,941 | 21,559,030 21-9 2-64 116,800 1,440,034 1-4 17-6 
PODS -.sc NE owt 2,329,091 | 23,888,121 28-0 2-87 UR MA 1,571,811 1-6 18-9 
(hey LS Rane A RN, 3,196,027 | 27,084,148 37-7 3-19 115,011 1,686,822 1-4 19-9 
4 oes gc Rees es 1,300,702 | 28,384,850 15-1 3-29 208 , 961 1,895,783 2°4 22-0 
ASE) te ere tS eee 40,191 | 28,344,659 0-5 3-22 60,543 1,956,326 0-7 22-0 
Lhe. Se eae ane | aM A Ce - | 28,151,4441 0-0 3-16 11,742 1,968,068 0-1 22-1 
LOPS iis 5 sO ia tk - | 28,052,347! 0-0 3-11 19,118 1,987,186 0-2 22-0 
O20 aotceigee ete oe - | 27,863 ,5023 0-0 3:04 11,430 1,998,616 0-1 21:8 
DOP BEY cevese aes ea — | 27,713,019! 0:0 2-99 21,854 2,020,470 0-2 21-8 
DODGE ees soe ss - | 27,483,463! 0-0 2-92 23 363 2,043 ,833 0-2 21-8 
Ly ae oe ae ae aa - | 27,104,534! 0-0 2-84 36,363 2,080,196 0-4 21-9 
bs See pee 633,429 ' 27,737,963! 6-5 2-87 91,461 Old Oo 0-9 22-4 


Dominion Notes.—An important part of the Canadian monetary system is 
the paper currency of the Dominion Government. Under the Dominion Notes 
Act, 1914, (5 Geo. V, ec. 4), the Dominion Government is authorized to issue notes 
up to and including $50,000,000 against a reserve in gold equal to one-quarter of 
that amount. By c. 4, Acts of 1915, “An Act respecting the Issue of Dominion 
Notes”, the Dominion Government is authorized to issue notes up to $26,000,000 
without any reserve of gold, $16,000,000 of the notes to be against certain specified 
Canadian railway securities guaranteed by the Dominion Government.? Notes 


nec decrease shown in recent years is due to the withdrawal of worn and mutilated silver coins from 
circulation. 

2 The following is an outline of Canadian legislation respecting the issue of notes. After Confederation, 
by an Act of 1868 (31 Vict., c. 46), authority was given for the issue of notes to the extent of eight million 
dollars. The reserve was fixed at 20 p.c. up to a circulation of five millions; beyond that, 25 p.c. to be held 
asreserve. The law of 1870 (38 Vict., c. 10), authorized a limit of nine million dollars. The reserve was 
fixed at 20 p.c., but the nine millions were only to be issued when the specie amounted to two millions. 
Dollar for dollar was to be held beyond nine millions. In 1872 (85 Vict., c. 7), the reserve for the excess 
Over nine millions was fixed at 35 p.c. in specie. This was amended in 1875 (38 Vict., c. 5) by requiring 
dollar for dollar beyond twelve millions; for the reserve between nine and twelve millions, 50 p.c. in specie 
was tobe held. In 1878 the law respecting Dominion notes was extended to the provinces of Prince Edward 
Island, British Columbia and Manitoba. In 1880 (43 Vict., c. 13), the basis of the present standard was 
established. A reserve of 25 p.c. in gold and guaranteed debentures was required, of which 15 p.c. at least 
was to bein gold. The limit was raised to twenty million dollars. In 1894 (57-58 Vict., c. 21), the limit 
was raised to twenty-five millions, but this was found unworkable and was repealed in 1895 (58-59 Vict., 
c. 16), and authority was given to issue notes to any amount over twenty millions, on holding dollar for 
dollar beyond that sum. In 1903 (3 Edw. VII, c. 48), the Minister of Finance was required to hold gold 
and guaranteed debentures of not less than 25 p.c. on Dominion notes issued and outstanding up to thirty 
million dollars; beyond thirty millions he was required to hold gold equal to the excess. In 1914 (5 Geo. 
V, c. 4), this amount was raised to fifty millions and in 1915 to seventy-six millions, under the conditions 
stated in the text. The Finance Act, 1914 (5 Geo. V, c. 3), makes provision, in case of war, panic, etc., for 
the issue of Dominion notes against approved securities; this emergency arrangement was made a permanent 
feature by c. 48 of the Statutes of 1923. 
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may be issued to any additional amount in excess of $76,000,000, but (except as 
provided by the Finance Act, 1914—see foot-note on page 841) an amount of gold 
equal to the excess must be held. Thus Dominion notes normally approximate to 


gold certificates. 


Under the Act, the Government issues notes of the denominations 


of 25 cents, $1, $2, $4, $5, $50, $100, $500 and $1,000. In addition, “‘special’’ notes 
of the denominations of $500, $1,000, $5,000 and $50,000 (first issue of the last- 
mentioned September, 1918), are issued for use between banks only, the purpose 


being as a safeguard against theft. 


Table 5 gives the main statistics of Dominion 


note circulation and the reserve on which it has been built since 1890, Table 6 
statistics of gold held by the Minister of Finance from 1919 to 1928, while Table 7 
shows the use of notes of different denominations during the past six years. 


5.—Dominion Note Circulation and Reserves at June 30, 1890-1928. 


Notes in circulation. 


Total. 


Large notes 
1$50, 100, 500, 
1000, 5000.2 


Amount. 


Per 


capita. 


Index 
No.3 


Reserves 
of 
Specie. 


Circulation 
uncovered 


Lee e ) OEE ——————— e—EEEEESSSSS 


Years Notes, 

ended /|$1,2,4and5 

June 30 

fractionals.} 
$ 

T8902 es 6,665,942 
AS9ie cs oe 6,768,666 
189280 6,898,348 
SQ sR 7,136,743 
1SQ40o. S50 e: 6,967,818 
189 b Rs clk: 7,059,331 
TS96R eo. 7,377,096 
TSO c ees 7,519,345 
WS98e. > 02. 8,157 , 243 
TSG9 ee sates 8,770,165 
1900 Rss 9,640,473 
1901 eae: 10,161,809 
1902F eee. 11,029,985 
IMDB sereeriaue 12,173,248 
190 eee 12,581,833 
190524503 13 ,045 ,820 
MOOG .02 nas 14,633,576 
1907 Aer ee 15,939,131 
1908F once 15,279,675 
TOU9.F ai e% 15,860,149 
1OTOE eo. 17,871,477 
1OV15. RP. 19,840,695 
TOT A Nan oes 22,982,588 
19S AS 28 845,737 
1914 ae: 24,586,448 
1915 eee 25,183,685 
AS1Gte cere 27 ,283 ,425 
TOU 29,498,409 
NOLS seers 82,623,514 
DUE sae Be 35,084,194 
1920. 37,203,890 
TOD Treen: 24,403 ,934 
1922 netcct 31,404,161 
VR Oana 33,276,533 
Be eo Be 34,816,442 
AST be geri 82,294,827 
TO2Z6 Brace oe 32,012,280 
192 Fie. 33,845,891 
1928h ee 35,051,708) 


10,384,350 
11,311,750 
13 ,093 ,900 
12,460,900 


12,995,100 
14,798,750 
14,020,950 
15,466,300 
16,454,450 


17,736,700 
21,750,400 
26,832,950 
28,992,950 
34,288 ,400 


35,307,850 
42,377,400 
47,778,450 
63,145,150 
71,414,250 


79,468,250 
88,949,650 
87,517,800 
89,595,650 
126,937,050 


148,213,750 
149,069,600 
248,716,000 
265,665,650 
254,812,400 


234,365,250 
201,344,250 
200,869,900 
175,492,150 
176,096,650 
143 , 200,630 
143,160,024 
165,703 ,650 


$ 
15,357,892 
16,176,316 
17,282 ,698 
18,448,493 
20,061,718 
19,520,231 


20,372,196 
22,318,095 
22,178,193 
24,236,465 
26,094,923 


27,898,509 
32,780,385 
39,006,198 
41,574,783 
47,334,220 


49 941,426 
58,316,531 
63 ,058 , 125 
79,005,299 
89,285,727 


99,308,945 
111,932,238 
116,363,537 
114,182,098 
152,120,735 


175,497,175 
178,568,009 
281,339,514 
300,749,844 
292,016,290 


268,769,184 
232,748,411 
234,146,433 
210,308 ,592 
208,391,477 
175,712,915 
177,005,915 
200,755,358 


4-60 
4-90 


5-19 
5-92 
6-87 
7-13 
7-89 


8-09 
9-25 
9-71 
11-80 
12-90 


13-78 
15-19 
15-45 
14-84 
19-34 


21-84 
21-82 
33-78 
35°47 
33°83 


30-58 
26-13 
25-93 
22-98 
22-48 
18-71 
18-59 


20-79 


424-3 


7,761,084 


8,758 ,252 
10,723 ,649 
10,813,739 
13,061,775 
12,476,044 


14,578,117 
18,901,639 
25,930,594 
23,422,625 
28 ,890,837 


29,013,931 
34,989 ,270 
39,141,184 
55,363,266 
66,409,121 


78,005,231 
92,442,098 
94,943,499 
92,663,575 
89,573,041 


114,071,032 
119,110,113 
114,951,618 
118,268,407 

95,538,190 


83,854,487 
85, 495,068 
121,025,725 
96,732,954 
116,263 ,994 
94,999,481 
105,700,181 
80,756,302 


$ 
10,125,711 
10,452,623 
10,414,455 
10,052,479 
9,822,647 
9,812,481 


9,667,295 
9,650,780 
9,417,788 
9,228 ,024 
11,672,213 


11,394,769 
11,932,080 
11,128 ,938 
16 ,205 ,492 
16,062 ,098 


18,980,829 
21,380,595 
21,950,275 
21,695,367 
20,929,940 


21,303,714 
19,490,140 
21,420,038 
21,518,523 
62,547,693 


61,426,148 
59,457 ,896 
166,387,896 
182,481,437 
196,478,100 


184,914,697 
147 ,253 ,343 
113,120,708 
113 575,638 
92,127,483 
80,713,434 


71,305,734). 


119 999,056 


Percentage 
of Specie 
Reserve 

to 
Circulation. 


p.c. 


1Includes Provincial notes amounting to $32,857 in 1890 and reduced gradually to $27,624 in 1928. 
2Includes issue of $50,000 notes, 1919-1928. 
3Per capita circulation in 1900 is taken as 100. 
‘The circulation uncovered by specie reserve was to a considerable extent covered between 1890 and 
1910 by the holdings of guaranteed debentures, amounting to $1,946,666. Since 1914 it has been covered in 
the main by the holding against it of $16,000,000 of guaranteed Canadian railway securities and of other 


approved securities. 


the Finance Act, 1923, and c. 4 of the Statutes of 1915, amounted to no less than $57,250,000. 


On June 30, 1928, the Dominion notes outstanding against securities approved under 


——w 
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6.—Gold held by the Minister of Finance during the years 1919-1928.! 
Gold Reserve] Gold held Total Gold 
eld on for redemp- held by 
Years. Savings Bank tion of Minister 
Deposits. Dominion of 
Notes. Finance. 
$ $ $ 
LGU Seer cs ce ean ac s ais otaG cde aM oeieRR Eas ow 6 4,909,675 | 118,489,692 123 399,367 
UDC Ret ahem ical As: acs Drerctarstem Peale oh 5 siohovnro Mtoe Mhe s ovstee 8 4,067,897 98,751,773 102,819,670 
{RO | oP tae. ahaa, Re a oP ea ag Ce SERA P ICONS Bet Ga epee s ae, Nae 3,666,009 84,568,064 88,234,073 
Mame a ei ete Nea eae ae ececic caus eh a odie ono a Sib.b a oisde-eivid« 3,293,287 89 939,108 93 ,232 ,395 
LTEE SS OIC GETECED WCRI: GEIGER. MCRAE Cae So cre aN ene ener ae ane AE 3,154,358 | 120,651,627 123,805,985 
SP eer CEN Tee ere ree ais ta cee bo) ae TORUS wh cing ctaectee a 3,308,575 | 107,257,428 110,566,003 
LOPS, cca Si Set ARISE aoe es cic Be to Ek Ca Bet fan a a 3,241,490 119,744,819 122,986,309 
OR ire yee Rete Slorete erik oc Sc SENOS ree TORE OR Ga + sealed 3,162,930 109 ,369 ,550 112 ,532 ,480 
DS ees cre eT te TIO a. 55 ric ki EGR Rhee Athos CA GREER clea SIGe ots ai ose olen es 3,083,440 | 107,417,631 110,501,071 
LOMAS): Svc Bram BROS Mia CRISIS rok RISE 1 EN ON ee Re a 2,994,001 89,218 ,454 92,212,455 
1Y early averages. 
7.—Denominations of Dominion Notes in Circulation, Mar. 31, 1923-1928. 
Denominations. 1923. 1924, 1925. 1926 1927 1928. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
\ Nba AiR Se Or bt en Ee 15,921,295) 16,491,335) 16,294,009) 16,943,454] 17,428,021} 18,100,000 
blend 6 yk ps ie 11,854,372) 12,051,573) 11,617,597; 12,231,463] 12,609,981) 13,039,460 
CY Reo GER ret sie a 35,791 34,915 34,259 33,547 33,071 32,635 
ROU es ove ewe ote 2,154,470] 2,975,625! 1,959,850 428 672 700,147 294,072 
SOO Meee S, oa ae ae a 3,750 150 650 650 650 650 
CeIn ip pel 3,034,000} 2,022,000} 1,826,000) 1,790,500) 1,736,000} 1,791,500 
SIROGO es ee ee cists aban 6,019,000} 4,209,000} 3,306,000] 38,344,000) 4,103,000) 4,244,000 
SpOUspeciales 4-0. alse ase 2,00 - - - = = 

$1,000 special... 0... .ccdecs se 935,000 982,000 555,000 648,000 433,000 281,000 
So,U00'special..2 SF... eg ss 124,845,000] 96,840,000} 24,240,000} 16,600,000 9,950,000 7,810,000 
$50,000 special............... 76,550,000] 79,700,000} 145,550,000} 129,200,000} 123,800,000) 141,650,000 
Fractional currency......... 1,275,042 1,290,715 1,301,036 1,335,494 1,346,145 1,360,549 
Provincial notes.... «...<.i.. 27,710 27,691 27,687 27,624 27,624 27,624 
otal 0 242,657, 765| 216,625,004) 206,712,088) 182,583,404) 172,167,639) 188, 631,490 


Bank Notes.—Bank notes form the chief circulating medium in use in Canada. 
Under the Canadian Bank Act, the banks are authorized to issue notes of the denom- 
inations of $5 and multiples thereof to the amount of their paid-up capital. These 
notes are not in normal times legal tender. 

In addition, during the period of the movement of the crops (Sept. 1 to Feb. 
28-29), the banks may issue “‘excess’’ circulation to the amount of 15 p.c. of their 
combined capital and ‘‘rest or reserve’ funds. In the event of war or panic, the 
Government may permit the “excess” to run all the year. The banks pay interest 
on this excess at 5 p.c. If a bank desires to extend its circulation, it may also do 
so by depositing dollar for dollar in gold or Dominion notes in the central gold 
reserves. ' 

In ease of insolvency, the notes of a bank are a first lien upon its assets. They 
are further secured, in case of insolvency, by the bank circulation redemption fund, 
to which all banks contribute on the basis of 5 p.c. of their average circulation 
not covered by gold or Dominion notes deposited in the central gold reserves estab- 
lished in 1913. The sum thus secured is available for the redemption of the notes of 
failed banks. 

The figures of bank note circulation are given in Table 8. Table 9 brings 
together the statistics of the quantity of circulating media in the hands of the general 
public, yearly averages being used where possible. 
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Norse.—The statistics in this table are averages computed from monthly returns in each year. 


8.—Statistics of Bank Note Circulation, 1900-1928. 


Figures for 


1892-99 will be found at p. 861 of the 1927-28 Year Book. 


Years. 


Notes in Circulation. 


Index No. 
Per capita. |per capita.? 


re ee a | eS ES | ER | a 


Paid up ‘Rest Fund’’. 
Capital. 
$ $ 
65,154,594 82,372,394 
67,035,615 36,249,145 
69,869,670 40,212,943 
76,453 ,125 47,761,536 
79,234,191 52,082,335 
82,655 ,828 56,474,124 
91,035,604 64,002 ,266 
95,953,732 69,806,892 
96,147,526 72,041,265 
97 ,329 ,333 75 ,887 ,695 
98,787,929 79,970,346 
103,009 ,256 88,892,256 
112,730,943 102,090,476 
116,297,729 109,129,393 
114,759,807 113,130,626 


113,982,741 
113,175,353 


113,020,310 
112,989 541 


111,637,755 | 113,560,997 
110,618,504 | 114,041,500 
115,004,960 | 121,160,774 
123,617,120 | 128,756,690 
129,096,339 | 134,104,030 
125,456,485 | 129,627,270 
124,373,293 | 126,441,667 
122,409,504 | 123,841,666 
118,831,327 | 123,295,866 
116,638,254 | 125,441,700 
121,666,724 | 130,320,897 
122,839,879 | 134,087,485 


Bank 

Circulation 

Redemption 
Fund! 

(Deposited with 
Minister of 
Finance). Amount. 
$ $ 

2,221,128 46,574,780 
2,487,541 50,601,205 
2,832,401 55,412,598 
2,971,260 60,244,072 
3,237,891 61,769,888 
3,448 ,463 64,025,643 
3,923,531 70,638,870 
4,304,524 75,784,482 
4,249 ,367 71,401,697 
4,317,006 73,943,119 
4,844,475 82,120,303 
5,353,838 89 ,982 ,223 
6,211,881 100,146,541 
6,536,341 105,465,336 
6,693,684 | 104,600,185 
6,756,648 | 105,137,092 
6,811,213 126,691,913 
6,324,442 | 161,029,606 
5,817,646 | 198,645,254 
6,054,419 | 218,919,261 
6,122,715 | 228,800,379 
6,417,287 | 194,621,710 
6,493 ,593 166,466,109 
6,662,665 | 170,420,792 
6,347,378 166,136,765 
6,026,617 | 165,235,168 
5,790,572 | 168,885,995 
5,861,646 | 172,100,763 
6,027,466 | 176,716,979 


iT his fund is in cash, 2.e., gold or Dominion notes. 


2Circulation per capita in 1900 is taken as 100. 


$ $ 

8-75 100-0 

9-36 107-0 
10-02 114-5 
10-62 121-4 
10-60 121-1 
10-68 122-1 
11-44 130-7 
12-02 137-4 
11-00 125-7 
11-04 126-2 
11-87 135-7 
12-57 143-7 
13-60 155-4 
13-98 160-0 
13-60 155-4 
13-37 152-8 
15-77 180-2 
19-69 225-0 
23-85 272°6 
25-82 295-1 
26-51 303-3 
22-15 253-1 
18-69 213-6 
18-88 215-8 
18-16 207-5 
17-83 203-8 
17-99 205-6 
18-08 206-6 
18-30 209-1 


§.—Circulating Media in the Hands of the General Public, 1900-1928. 


Years. 


Silver. Bronze. 
Per Per 
Amount. capita. Amount capita 
$ $ $ $ 

SAS) Oe 7,911,998 1-49 635,429 “11 
Stn OY 8,279 ,924 1-53 676,429 12 
eyed or 9,053,924 1-64 706 ,429 13 
chon See 9,687,774 1-70 746 ,429 +13 
ae REL 10,037,774 1-71 771,429 “13 
he 10,487,774 1-72 791,429 “13 
ralovex 11,295,235 1-79 832,429 “13 
ee 12,489 , 235 1-88 864,429 +13 
Riya es 13,527: 776 1-80 886 ,033 +13 
wee} 13,176,476 1-83 925 ,333 13 
et este 14,372,662 1-91 967,353 +13 


1 Yearly average. 


i 
Bank Notes. »* 


Per 
Amount.! capita. 
$ $ 

46,574,780 8-75 
50,601,205 9-36 
55,412,598 10-02 
60,244,072 10-62 
61,769,888 10-60 
64,025,643 10-68 
70,638,870 11-45 
75,784,482 12-03 
71,401,697 11-00 
73,943,119 11-04 
82,120,303 11-87 


a 
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9.—Circulating Media in the Hands of the General Public, 1900-1928—concluded. 


Silver. Bronze>. Bank Notes. 
Years. —. 
Per Per Per 
Amount. capita. Amount. capita. Amount. capita, 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
“1TH Mie thw cpanel tine TRIM gel 4 pr 15,670,663 2-18 1,021,628 -14 89 ,982 ,223 12-49 
TRONS, PRT ys cicreasts Fe tiolte BENS 16,973,900 2-30 1,071,605 “15 100,146,541 13-60 
OUST aya Aas F bile.. Flas te 17,901,031 2-38 1,127,177 15 105,265,336 13-98 
TRUE bel ee ar, Ate SER betne ae 18,527 ,229 2-41 1,162,234 +15 104,600,185 13-60 
OL Oe aoe acct ce a lore weates tt 18,588 ,573 2-36 1,212,588 “15 105,137 ,Q92 13-37 
iOS Seri 308 cateies Scanetan Di ete 19,768,089 2-46 © 1,323 ,234 -17 126,691,913 15-77 
OUP NGES «esc comt ee. atte 21,559,030 2-64 1,440,034 -18 161,029,606 19-69 
POTS Neer hiss fetes. ies 23,888,121 2-87 1,571,811 -19 198 645,254 23-12 
NOLO ee tree ee Sole ee 27,084,148 3-19 1,686 ,822 - +20 218,919,261 23-82 
TOLD Beer wet e oe: Sass Se 28,384,850 3:29 1,895,783 +22 228,800,379 26:51 
JOO reat Pe. brde he. 28,344,569 3-22 1,956,326 +22 194,621,710 22-15 
NO a te ha es ie Pate 28,151,444 3-16 2,037,068 4 -234 166,466,109 18-69 
Leia Gries ote Ae aie Sete 28,052,347 3-11 2,183,1864 -244 170,420,792 18-88 
OBA ies cetera 8s pisrastintiss « oe 27,863,502 3-04 2,269,1044 254 166,136,765 18-16 
MODE Ste eo. oath hos ct 27,713,019 2-99 2,416 ,9414 +264 165,235,168 17-83 
POoGomete Mats. fe ss.c tee 27,433 ,463 2-92 2,608 , 6984 -284 168,885,995 17-99 
HORTONS, Seapine aR Eee 27,104,534 2-84 2,893 ,9804 -304 172,100,763 18-08 
Dy dels sath 6 Ska GOR ee 27,737,963 2-87 3,244,735 344 176,716,979 18-12 
Dominion Notes, 
$1, $2, $4, $5 Total. 
and fractionals.? 
Years. Index 
Per apeer Number 
Amount.! Capita. Amount. Capita. per 
Capita. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
LOCO ars 58 Wee} ..£its ond STR ASCER EER. Je led 9,997,044 1-88 65,119,251 12-24 100-0 
NS QURP eae th es oy aR aS Od A, ape 8 ocak 10,595,169 1-97 CO stom, (20 13-06 106-7 
LOPE oe chiens ioe big MeO Vea eee a 11,442,138 2-07 75,615,089 13-67 Th '7 
oD SeeaeOE ar RAS oiretouc ob BAG Ti lereierore: b wrareu ny actehe TS 2tel 72 2-17 82,999 ,447 14-63 119-5 
PONG CIM. Serra ok oe akitaia ates sae 12,813,912 2-20 85,393 ,003 14-66 119-8 
OTR BS) 5 Oe ees 5 ef a tm eS 13,499 ,894 2-25 88,804,740 14-82 121-1 
[SO Sincere, Bae Sei ate ORGTERC CEAIEE RA ce eMac Pare eas 14,797,483 2-40 97,564,017 15-81 129-2 
RUN ee Pee eles Alas ceasaphaeora mlb waa, 034 < ¥oeie fs 15,973,227 2-53 | 105,111,373 16-68 136-3 
UD ORS. 29) Seg Ri Se Sa a ioe ht ne a acs 15,615,082 2-41 100,430,588 15-47 126-4 
ees Serer ER tes ice hots cee shots Sas eta rey 16,285,774 2-43 104,280,702 15-58 127-3 
POR ote ies. ets Ae Pee gk ot 18,098,111 2-62 | 115,513,429 16-70 136-4 
COPS Wien Wey del She cue a 8 i ON ee 21,497,429 2-98 128,171,943 17-79 145-3 
OM DER e eat a a. er teatay ave whoishove G,cheietera ovens ste Ziad O41) 3-70 145 ,469 ,387 19-75 161:3 
HIQUES MARR EPs Chase ie oc ceetacicl. doaeeieule ge ahtle 29,067,278 3°86 153,360,822 20-37 166-4 
TONLE 2 8 ch Me dy SiR, A ES tee Ot eS PO 26,964,063 3°51 151,253,711 19-66 160-6 
TOTLE hana alee tort hte ce oes haem neaenacer irate ie eae 25 ,881,570 3°29 150,819,823 19-18 156-7 
TET DAO SERRE Serer arene ree ere ae eee 27,857,543 3-47 | 175,640,779 21-86 178-6 
ATESGERS RISEN EE AS Crotch aya orortthel a athr ets <sorete Se ol 22Isit 3-82 215,249 ,981 26-31 214-9 
Ch ke Re lA Re BN Sh ee bE A hs RR ee 34,146,836 4-10 258 , 252,022 31-01 253-3 
Ean ee hoists ane ein coi te 35,492,643 4-19 283 , 182,874 33-40 272-8 
rt pAT St Sada CREO Se yet ty Pigkd tone SEG eR: Rares eee Oe oe BL PHY TOD NCO OM Dasani aul 34-33 280-5 
TOE Boa A aot gO ae ees RE RE SS ange oo 33,825,582 3-85 | 258,748,277 29-44 240-5 
ee eee meme ee) Pek k Se ee Yes FTN is 31,888,024 8:58 | 228,542,645 25-65 209-6 
NR eee ame Me LN ers rors etnias ot matey Te Re eens = 83,387,155 3-70 234,043 ,480 25-92 211-8 
DAN! 1 2 Be hy a a eS Ean Oko eee ee sy a, ee 34,332,178 8°75 230,601,549 25-20 205-9 
LONE SHE ey OS RENE DES © oR EE TIES RC the Coe ere es cae 82,175,284 3°47 227,540,412 24-55 200-6 
OAs ah Ee a ek 8 dee 0 Re One 32,670,174 3°48 | 231,603,330 24-67 210-6 
Tee aides 8 08 pai a nepal Aas 0, 82,323,314 3°40 234,422,591 24-63 201-2 
PANEER Coe ei her. Oct rascal ores 33,708,381 3:41! 241,408,058 25+00 204-2 


1Yearly average. 


2Dominion notes of larger denominations in hands of banks are not included, but provincial notes, 
amounting to $27,623 in 1928, are included. 
3Per capita circulation in 1900=100. 
See footnote on n 840 
5 Figures supplied by the Mint as at Dec. 31 of each year. 


4Includes nickel coinage.. 
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Section 2.—Banking in Canada. 


Historical.—In the early days of banking quite the chief function of banks 
was to issue promissory notes payable to the bearer on demand; where the bank’s 
credit was good these notes passed freely from hand to hand, creating the chief 
circulating medium in the Canadas, and in various cases in the Maritime Provinces 
were preferred to those issued by the provincial governments. 

The lack of a uniform circulating medium in Canada was felt by the merchants 
of Montreal toward the end of the eighteenth century, and the prospectus of a 
proposed bank of issue to be known as the Canada Banking Company was issued 
in 1792. This scheme, however, depended chiefly on the co-operation of British 
capital and was frustrated by the outbreak of war with the French. A second 
project in 1808 for the incorporation of a Bank of Canada failed to secure the assent 
of the Legislature of Lower Canada. 

At the close of the war of 1812, the army bill currency was withdrawn, and 
public attention once more turned to the expediency of securing a currency through 
the establishment of banks. The Bank of Montreal began business toward the 
end of 1817 as a private institution, under articles of association based on the first 
charter of the Bank of the United States. In the following year under similar 
articles of association the Quebec Bank was established, as well as the Bank of 
Canada at Montreal and the Bank of Upper Canada at Kingston. The three Lower 
Canadian institutions obtained their provincial charters in 1822, while the Bank 
of Upper Canada was superseded by a second Bank of Upper Canada, established 
at York (Toronto) as a chartered bank in 1821. Meanwhile the Bank of New 
Brunswick had been incorporated in 1820, while in Nova Scotia the Halifax Banking 
Co. (private) commenced business in 1825, and the Bank of Nova Scotia received a 
regular charter in 1832. All of these earlier banks made note issue their main business. 

The Bank of British North America, previously incorporated in Great Britain, 
commenced business in Canada in 1836, while Molsons Bank was established in 
1858, the Bank of Toronto in 1855, the Banque Nationale in 1860 and the Banque 
Jacques-Cartier (later the Banque Provinciale du Canada) in 1862. The Union 
Bank was established in 1866, the Canadian Bank of Commerce in 1867, the Merch- . 
ants’ Bank of Halifax (now the Royal Bank) in 1869, the Dominion Bank in 1871, 
the Bank of Hamilton in 1872, the Banque d’ Hochelaga in 1873, the Bank of Ottawa 
in 1874, the Imperial Bank in 1875 and the Standard Bank in 1876. 

The Canadian Banking System.1—A brief résumé of the Canadian banking 
system must emphasize its growth, from the beginning closely related to the Montreal 
produce and export trade, its development of the branch bank system in order to 
meet the demands of a rapidly moving frontier of settlement, its adaptation to the 
requirements of the grain and cattle trade of the west, and the consolidation during 
later years of the features which tended towards its early success. ‘The development 
of a stable sytem has been accompanied by failures, particularly marked about the 
middle of the 19th century, but progress has nevertheless been steady, based on sound 
principles and adapted as closely as could be to the particular needs of the country. 

The branch bank forms perhaps the most distinctive feature of the Canadian 
system as it exists today, and for a country such as Canada, vast in area and with a 
small population, the plan has proved a good one. A result of the growth of 
branch banks has been the partially centralized system that now obtains—centralized 
as to banks, of which there are now 10?, rather than as to districts, as in the partially 
centralized system of the United States. 


1 For details regarding Canadian bank note issue, see page 843. 2 Dec. 31, 1928. 
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A second peculiarity of the system may be noted—the existence and operation 
of the Canadian Bankers’ Association. Through this body, which was incorporated 
in 1900 and acts under the authority of the Dominion Treasury Board, co-operation 
of individual banks is facilitated and encouraged. The association supervises clear- 
ing house transactions, appoints curators to supervise the affairs of banks which 
have suspended business and oversees the printing and issue of notes to its members. 
Adherence to similar principles and a linking together of the credit of the system 
result from the co-operation secured through the association. 


The elimination of weaker banks and their amalgamation with more stable ones 
has been a progressive move towards greater efficiency. Co-operation between the 
banks and the Dominion Government has been made permanent through the medium 
of periodic returns and the regulation of note issues and reserves. 


Apart from the many detailed services rendered to its clients, the Canadian 
banking system may be said, in addition, to perform three main functions. In 
brief, they are as follows:— 


1. To put into circulation the paper currency which forms the circulating 
medium for small exchanges. 


2. To provide a mechanism of exchange by the issue of bills of exchange, etc. 


3. To form a means by which the credit of the banks and their unused deposits 
may be put to immediate productive use. 


Banking Legislation.—Note issue was formerly considered as the chief 
function of the banks, and banking legislation dealt mainly with such issue. In 
1830 the Banking Act was amended so that the total amount of notes of less than 
$5 in circulation might not at any one time exceed one-fifth of the paid-up capital, 
that no notes under $1 might be issued and that all issues of less than $5 might 
be limited or suppressed by the Legislature. In 1841, in the first session of the 
Canadian Legislature after the Union, the Banking Act imposed a tax of 1 p.c. 
upon the bank note circulation, together with provisions for the double liability 
of shareholders. In 1850 a new Act prohibited any bank other than those incor- 
porated by Act of Parliament or Royal Charter from issuing notes. The tax on 
circulation was abolished, and instead a deposit with the Government of $100,000 
in provincial debentures was required; for the first time monthly bank statements 
were required to be furnished to the Government. 


In 1871, the first Dominion Bank Act provided for a minimum capital of 
$500,000, the restriction of bank note issue to notes of $4 and upwards, the redemp- 
tion by banks of their own notes at any of their offices, the limitation of dividends 
until a reasonably large reserve fund had been accumulated, the holding of Dominion 
notes to the extent of at least one-third of the cash reserve, the prohibition of a 
bank lending money on its own stock and the forfeiture of the charter of any bank 
which left any of its liabilities unpaid for 90 days; also, in order that the double 
liability might be effectively enforced, banks were required to transmit certified 
lists of shareholders to the Minister of Finance. The charters were granted for ten 
years only, so as to facilitate the contemplated decennial revisions of the Act. 


The first revision of the Bank Act took place in 1881. The noteholder was now 
recognized as prior creditor and the banks were prohibited from issuing notes under 
$5, while notes of higher denominations were to be multiples of thissum. Dominion 
notes were to constitute not less than 40 p.c. of a bank’s cash reserve, and banks 
were upon request to pay in Dominion notes sums not exceeding $50. 
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At the second revision of the Bank Act (1891), the chief change was the estab- 
lishment of the bank note circulation redemption fund, founded as a consequence of 
the losses to which the noteholders of insolvent banks were still subjected through 
being unable to turn their notes into cash. It was provided that bank notes should bear 
interest from the day of suspension of the bank until the date when their redemption 
was undertaken by the liquidator. If this was not done within two months, the 
Minister of Finance was authorized to redeem them out of the bank note circulation 
redemption fund. Such expenditure, if not made good out of the assets of the failed 
bank, was to be financed by contributions from the other banks pro rata to circulation. 

At the third regular revision of the Bank Act, in 1901, the Canadian Bankers’ 
Association was given authority to appoint an inspector to supervise the bank note 
circulation and see that no bank issued circulation in excess of its paid-up capital. 
In 1908, after the financial crisis of 1907, provision was made for emergency circula- 
tion during the crop-moving season from October to January, during which banks 
were allowed to issue excess circulation up to 15 p.c. of their combined paid-up 
capital and reserve or rest fund, this emergency circulation to be taxed at the rate 
of 5 p.c. per annum. In 1912 the period during which emergency circulation might 
be issued was extended to the six months from September to February inclusive. 

At the fourth revision, which took place in 1913, the Bank Act was amended 
by providing for the establishment of central gold reserves in which banks might 
deposit gold or Dominion notes, issuing additional notes of their own against such 
deposit. A shareholders’ audit was also provided for. As a consequence of the 
war, the provision for emergency circulation was extended to cover the whole year 
in 1914, while banks were authorized to make payments in their own notes instead 
of in gold or Dominion notes. 

The fifth revision of 1923 (13-14 Geo. V, c. 32), resulted in numerous important 
changes. The qualifications of provisional directors were re-defined in sec. 11, 
while provision was made for keeping records of attendance at directors’ meetings 
and bringing them to the notice of shareholders. Annual and special statements 
were given further attention and more complete returns were required from the 
banks, particularly in cases where operations other than banking were carried on 
(sec. 54). Detailed provisions were added regarding a shareholders’ audit of the 
affairs of the banks (sec. 56), while the personal liability of directors in case of 
distribution of profits in excess of legal limits was fixed by sec. 59. Regulations 
regarding loans were amended (sec. 76), and annual returns to the Minister regarding 
real and immovable property were required (sec. 79). Registration of security for 
loans was provided for (sec. 88a); monthly and special returns were to be made when 
called for by the Minister (sec. 112); certain loans were prohibited (see. 146); and 
the punishment of directors and other bank officials making false statements of a 
bank’s position was provided for in sec. 153. 


Banking Statistics.—In Table 10 is given a historical summary of Canadian 
banking business since Confederation. In order to afford a clear view of the nature 
of banking transactions in Canada, bank liabilities have been classified in two main 
groups, liabilities to shareholders and liabilities to the public, the latter group only 
being considered when determining the ordinary financial position of any such 
institution. Assets are divided into four ‘groups, other assets being included in 
the total. As of interest to students of banking practice, the relative rates of increase 
of capital and reserve funds may be noted, also the great increase in the proportion 
of liabilities to the public to total liabilities and the gradually increasing percentage 
of liabilities to the public to total assets. 
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10.—Historical Summary showing Development of the Canadian Banking Business, 


calendar years 1867-1928. 


Norre.—The statistics in this table are yearly averages computed from the twelve monthly returns. 


Calendar Years. 


LIABILITIES. 


$ 
30,926,470 
30,507,447 
30,782,637 
33,031,249 
37,095,340 
45,190,085 
54,690,561 
60,388,340 
64,619,513 
66,804,398 
65,206, 009 
63,682,863 
62,737,276 
60,052,117 
59,534,977 
59,799,644 
61,390, 118 
61,579,021 
61,711,566 
61,662,093 
60,860,561 
60,345,035 
60,229,752 
59,974,902 
60,700,697 
61,626,311 
62,009,346 
62,063,371 
61,800,700 
62,043,173 
62,027,703 
62,571,920 
63,726,399 
65,154,594 
67,035,615 
69,869,670 
76,453,125 
79,234,191 
82,655,828 
91,035,604 
95,953,732 
96,147,526 
97,329,333 
98,787,929 


103 ,009 ,256 
112,730,943 
116,297,729 
114,759,807 
113,982,741 
113,175,353 
111,637,755 
110,618,504 
115,004,960 
123 ,617,120 
129,096,339 
125 456,485 
124,373,293 
122,409,504 
118 831,327 
116,638,254 
121,666,774 
122,839 ,879 


Liabilities to Shareholders. 


Pe een aa ree 


18,149,193 
17,879,716 
17,817,693 
17,873,582 
18,529,911 
19,766,426 
21,127,838 
22,821,501 
24,511,709 
25 837,753 
27,041,235 
27,273,500 
26,526,632 
27,087,782 
27,627,520 
28,958,989 
32,372,394 
36,249,145 
40,212,943 
47,761,536 
52,082,335 
56,474, 124 
64,002,266 
69,806 ,892 
72,041,265 
75,887 ,695 
79,970,346 
88,892,256 
102,090,476 
109,129,393 
113,130,626 
113,020,310 
112,989,541 
113,560,997 
114,041,500 
121,160,774 
128,756,690 
134,104,030 
129,627,270 
126,441,667 
123,841,666 
123,108,366 
125,441,700 
130,320,897 
134,087,485 


Notes 


in 
Circulation. 


9,539,511 
15,149,031 
20,914,637 
25,296,454 
27,165,878 
27,904,963 
23 ,035 , 039 
21,245,935 
20,704,338 
20,475,586 
19,486,103 
22,529,623 
28,516,692 
33,582,080 
33 , 283 ,302 
30,449,410 
30,720,762 
31,030,499 
32,478,118 
32,205,259 
32,207,144 
32,834,511 
33,061,042 
393,788,679 
33,811,925 
31,166,003 
30,807,041 
31,456,297 
34,350,118 
37,873, 934 
41,513,139 
46,574,780 
50,601,205 
55,412,598 
60,244,072 
61,769,888 
64,025,643 
70 ,638 ,870 
75,784,482 
71,401,697 
73,943,119 
82,120,303 
89 ,982 ,223 

100,146,541 
105 ,265 ,336 
104,600,185 
105,137,092 
126,691,913 
161,029, 606 
198 ,645 ,254 
218,919,261 
228 ,800,379 
194,621,710 
166,466,109 
170,420,792 
166,136,765 
165,235,168 
168 ,885 ,995 
172,100,763 
176,716,979 


1 Includes the deposits of Dominion and Provincial Governments, __ : ; 
2 Includes amounts deposited elsewhere than in Canada, not included in deposits prior to 1901. 
3 Includes other liabilities to the public. 
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Total 


on 
Deposit.! 


$ 
31,375,316 
33,653 ,594 
40,028,090 
48,763,205 
56, 287,391 
61,481,452 
65,426,042 
77,113,754 
74,642,446 
72,852,686 
74,166,287 
70,856,253 
73,151,425 
85,303 ,814 
94,346,481 
110,133,124 
107 ,648 ,383 
102 ,398 ,228 
104,014,660 
111,449,365 
112,656,985 
125,136,473 
134,650,732 
135,548,704 
148 ,396 968 
166,668,471 
174,776,722 
181,743 ,890 
190,916,939 
193,616,049 
211,788,096 
236,161,062 
266,504,528 
305,140,242 
349,573 38272 
390,370,493? 
424 ,167,1402 
470,265,744? 
531,243 ,4762 
605,968,513? 
654,839,711? 
658 ,367,0152 
783 ,298 ,8802 


Liabilities to the Public. 


Total 


Liabilities 
to 
the Public. 3 


SS ee eee ee 


$ 

43,273,969 
45,144,854 
50,940,226 
65,685,870 
80,250,974 
90,864,688 
98,982,668 
116,412,392 
104,609,356 
99,614,014 
99,810,731 
95,538 ,831 
96,760,113 
111,838,941 
127,176,249 
149,777,214 
145,938 ,095 
137,493,917 
138 , 762, 695 
146,954,260 
149,704,402 
163,990,797 
173 ,029 , 602 
173 ,207 ,587 
187,332,325 
208 062,169 
217,195,975 
221,066,724 
229,794,322 
232,338 ,086 
252,660,708 
281,076,656 
318,624,033 
356,394,095 
420,003,743 
466,963 ,829 
507,527,550 
554,014,076 
618 ,678 633 
713,790,553 
769,026,924 
762,077,184 
882 ,598 547 


909, 964,8392) 1,019,177,601 
980 ,433,7882) 1,097,661,393 


1,102,910,3832 
1,126,871 ,5232 
1,144,210,3632 
1,198,340,3152 
1,418 035,429? 
1,643,203 ,0202 
1,912 ,395,7802 
2,189 428 ,8852 
2,438,079 , 7922 
2,264,586 ,7362 
2,120,997 ,0302 
2,107 ,606,1112 
2,130,621 ,7602 
2,221,160,6112 
2,277,192 ,0432 
2,415,132 ,2612 
2,610,594, 8652 


1 240,124,354 
1, 287,372,534 
1,309, 944,006 
1,353 ,629 ,123 
1,596,905, 337 
1,866,228 , 236 
2,184,359 ,820 
2,495,582 ,568 
2,784,068 ,698 
2,556,454, 190 
2,364, 822,657 
2,374,308 ,376 
2,438,771,001 
2,532 832,064 
2,604,601,786 
2,758 ,324, 713 
3,044,742 165 
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10.—Historical Summary showing Development of the Canadian Banking Business, 
calendar years 1867-1928—concluded. ; 


Nore.—The statistics in this table are yearly averages computed from the twelve monthly returns. 


ASSETS. 
Specie and 
Dominion Municipal Percentage 
Notes Dominion | Securities in of 

Calendar Years.| (including and Canada and Total Total Liabilities 

Deposits in Provincial Public Loans. Assets.! to the 

Central Gold | Government |Securitieselse- Public 
Reserves Securities. where than to Total 
1913-1928) in Canada. Assets 
$ $ $ $ $ p.c. 

1867 (6 mos.).... ~ - - 53,889,703 78,294,670 55-27 
TS6SAeeee 2, see ~ - - 52,299,050 79,860,976 56-53 
1869 erases. ce one - - - 56,433,953 86,283,693 59-04 
TSO PSR 5 ot ~ - - 66,276,961 | 103,197,103 63-65 
ASU Meterte rece oe - - = 84,799,841 | 125,273,631 64-06 
IS72ee ee... oe - - - 106,744,665 148 ,862 ,445 61-04 
TSS Rese Ee oh - - - 119,274,317 166,056,595 56-60 
IS (4a eee eS ea - ~ = 131,680,111 187,921,031 61-95 
IS7Oeeee re. ce. ke = - = 136,029,307 186, 255,330 56-17 
IST6cee ee Tes - - - 127,621,577 183,499,801 54-29 
VST (es oe: - = - 125,681,658 181,019,194 55-14 
LST SORSLESE Se - - - 119,682,659 175,450,274 54-45 
TSO oR Reais 8 - - ~ 113 ,485,108 173 ,548 ,490 55-75 
T8805 ees ee eck - - - | 102,166,115 | 184,276,190 60-69 
LS8lL Ayes oe ~ - ~ | 116,953,497 | 200,613,879 63-39 
ASS Diane Stree cc - - - 140,077,194 227,426,835 65-86 
A883 ese Ase - - — | 143,944,957 | 228,084,650 63-98 
SSS ete ees sa. 52 - ~ - 130,490,053 219,998,642 62-50 
TSSOMMS ORES. oot - - ~ 126,827,792 219,147,080 63-32 
ISS GR eee es es. = - - 132 ,833 ,313 228 ,061 ,872 64-44 
TSS (RES eee Ae - - =| 139,753,755 | 230,393,072 64-98 
1888 Mente so - - —| 141,002,373 | 243,504,164 67-35 
USS OM ak. iia. = = - 149 , 958,980 253,789 ,803 68-18 
ASO ORR eee. 3, . ore = - - 153 ,301 ,3835 254,546,329 68-05 
TSO DERs Se erst ee - - - | 171,082,677 | 269,307,032 69-56 
TSO SE ERS, rats 17,794,201 - - 193 ,455,883 291,685,251 71-34 
SOS Seer esc he 19,714,648 _ ~ 206, 623 042 802,696,715 71-75 
1SQ4RRR aed 22,371,954 ~ - | 204,124,939 | 307,520,020 71-87 
1895 eee ree... 22,992,872 - - | 203,730,800 | 316,536,510 72-50 
TSOG. are ie. 22,318,627 - ~ 213,211,996 320,937 ,643 72-39 
RTA done ae eee 24,178,151 - = | 212,014,635 |. 341,163,505 74-06 
TSOSP eee hes cots 25 330,564 - - 223 ,806,320 870,583 ,991 75-86 
SOO mew en eet Fy 26,682,970 - ~ 251,467,076 412,504,768 77°24 
TOOO esas wa 29,047,382 - - | 279,279,761 | 459,715,065 77°52 
TOOT Sete. «oe 32,088,501 11,331,385 13,031,176 388 , 299 ,888 531,829 ,324 78-97 
1 AO Aon sod es aaah ae 85,478 ,598 9,804,998 14,487,632 430,662,670 585,761,109 79-72 
WO0SR eases cee 42,510,574 11,186,607 14,896,472 472,019,689 641,548 ,226 79-11 
1904 Se racineoabien 50,307,871 10,705,202 15,560,145 509,011,993 695,417,756 79-67 
Ay ets ou AP ee 56,590,323 8,833 ,626 18,820,985 559,814,918 767,490,183 80-61 
190633 eat. Sele 61,287,581 9,360,614 20,460,670 655 ,869 ,879 878,512,076 81-25 
LOO Geen eee eicss oe 70,550,520 9,546,927 21,198,817 709 ,975 ,274 945,685,708 81-32 
TGOS Naas eee ee 80,654,276 9,522,743 19,788 ,937 670,170,833 941,290,619 80-96 
1909 See ee Sees 95,558,461 11,653,798 21,707,363 762,195,546 11,067,007 ,534 82-72 
LOOP AS Altes as te 104,735,626 14,741,621 21,696,987 870,100,890 }1,211,452,351 84-13 
LOU Sade tae: 120,146,690 10,637,580 22,848,170 926,909,616 }1,303,131,260 84-23 
19125 Sih crk 132,853,405 9,388 ,968 22,586,119 |1,061,843,991 |1,470,065,478 84-36 
TOTS RNs titers. ce 141,872,884 9,995 ,237 23,183,162 |1,111,993,263 |1,530,093,671 84-14 
19T4 eee de, 165,845,957 11,697,603 22,707,738 |1,101,880,924 11,555,676,395 84-20 
LOTS Sey ed. oe 208 ,438 ,854 12,814,898 31,553,091 |1,066,252,854 |1,596,424,643 84-75 
TOTES. Sas sce 230,113 ,831 29,717,007 117,902,686 |1,135,866,531 |1,839,286,709 86-82 
TOW ASS. Geta. 2 265,389,567 | 181,078,854 | 183,341,125 |1,219,161,252 |2,111,559,555 88-38 
TOUS Se ites 351,762,841 162,821,026 252,936,568 |1,339,660,669 |2,432,331,418 89-81 
TOTOS ce oi Stray .ce 870,775,723 214,621,625 256,270,715 |1,552,971,202 |2,754,568,118 90-60 
L920 Mae ates. Pe 367,165,054 120,356,255 210,826,991 |1,935,449,637 13,064,133 ,843 90-86 
WOO his? arse 335,081,032 166,688,146 156,552,503 |1,781,184,115 |2,841,782 ,079 89-96 
ODD ees se Re ce 305,522,425 198,826,031 90,131,491 |1,643,643,443 |2,6388,776,483 89-62 
[92S SRS. Mronaees 291,999,879 242,292,315 112,642,627 |1,606,932,483 |2,643,773 ,986 92-16 
1924 Des Se Soe. 266,961,330 314,099,097 135,597,860 |1,546,792,080 |2,701,427,011 90-28 
| R/S a Se 259,714,043 358 344,887 147,563,292 |1,562,017,009 |2,789,619,061 90-80 
19265 St 252,754,268 3438 ,595 ,936 127,765,375 |1,682,379,658 |2,864,019, 213 90-94 
192 eee eotice 252,188 ,447 324,580,796 133 314,843 |1,839,905,275 |3,029,680,616 91-04 
1928 ees re 264,804,251 | 333,837,004 | 124,996,823 3,328,163 ,195 91-62 


2,072,403 ,626 


1JIncludes other assets: 
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Bank Assets and Liabilities.—Tables 11 and 12 show in detail the assets and 
liabilities of Canadian chartered banks for the four years 1925 to 1928, the figures 
being yearly averages of the totals shown in the monthly statements made to the 
Minister of Finance. 


11.—Assets of Chartered Banks in the calendar years 1925-1928. 


Nors.—The statistics in this table are averages computed from the twelve monthly returns in each year. 


Assets. 1925 1926 1927. 1928. 
$ $ $ $ 
Quick Assets— 
Current gold and subsidiary coin............ 61,739,609 64,930,816 72,825,694 71,423,881 
MV OMT NOLES) ee Sela od Male oOaM aes ne 140,505,501 124,510,953 114,850,338 123,635,143 
Deposit with Minister of Finance for security 
OUNOte CITCMIALION eas oo. Fae Dale ees ow oe 6,026,917 5,790,572 5,861,646 6,027 ,466 
Deposit in central gold reserves............. 57,468 ,933 63,339,499 64,512,415 69,745,227 
Notesior OUNOr Danks ¢. 2s. AAdeadde sie e. cae 15,055,772 14,954,097 15,846,532 16,507,928 
United States and other foreign currencies... 27,766,337 24,767,533 22,757,460 21,228 ,912 
Cheques:of other banks.............000008003 121,671,912 107,968 ,362 126,422 ,960 148,157,905 
Deposits made with and balances due from 
other:banksin Canada... bais.cvin cadens ecs 5,101,136 4,727,124 5,193,750 4,965,411 
Due from banks and banking correspondents 
imthe United Kingdoms... oc. sce ssa 8,583,316 11,520,189 9,790,411 6,874,338 
Due from banks and banking correspondents 
elsewhere than in Canada and the United 
Mane dom tg. sae a pares dees. Faas SC Hoes 59,921,935 59,261,609 61,793,595 67,531,596 
whotal Quick, Assets: qos. Csesoetis 503,841,368 481,743,754 499,854,201 536,097,807 
Other Liquid Assets— 
Dominion Government and Provincial Gov- 
OLNIMNMVENG SOCUET UES. s, «cs.0.0ie.<scssue.s<esecesalecerolenast 358,044,887] 348,595,936] 324,580,796} 333,837,004 
Canadian municipal securities, and British, 
foreign and colonial public securities other 
Ghani Canad ianseriecase sete eee eee ee ee 147,563,292 127,060,070 133,314,843 124,996,823 
Railway and other bonds, debentures and 
BLOCK eee re ee a tea eae as 59,597,468 61,455,745 63,075,762 63,794,381 
Call and short (not exceeding thirty days) 
loans in Canada on stocks, debentures and s 
DEI ES Baye ai OB SEER ae oeonae 120,086,639] 140,230,894] 185,652,795} 253,488,198 
Call and short (not exceeding thirty days) 
loans elsewhere than in Canada........... 925,461,687) 250,080,998] 268,536,339} 267,352,621 
Total Other Liquid Assets....... 911,053,973 923 , 128,948 975,160,535] 1,043,469 ,027 
Other Assets— 
Other current loans and discounts in Canada} 902,845,185| 934,022,544] 1,024,272,671| 1,177,484,482 
Other current loans and discounts elsewhere 
Ri OANAC AM cae oc ae case hie a as 220,098,549] 261,415,615) 269,337,398) 261,943,962 
Loans to the Government of Canada........ ~ - - - 
Loans to Provincial Governments........... 18,234,969 18,084,219 15,801,827 29,569,721 
Loans to cities, towns, municipalities and 
BCMOOMCISET ICUS: she ccc oiieais wcities aie « 64,410,578 69,008,011 67,603 ,817 75,072,168 
OVER CUIOL OGG ee iaschors Sick he «6G leurs oss epee lode 10,879,402 9,537,377 8,700,427 7,492,476 
Real estate other than bank premises....... 8,620,949 8,300,000 7,705,627 6,736,392 
Mortgages on real estate sold by the bank. . 4,464,047 5,594,014 6,257,770 6,735,847 
Bank premises at not more than cost, less 
amounts (if any) written off.............. 73,085,749 70,551,133 70,499,930 71,573 ,462 
Liabilities of customers under letters of 5 
Credits Per CONtEA,«.cyadanscreosee ess as 62,541,017 Vas iiteozo 75,083,687 97 624,647 
Other assets not included under the fore- 
OR BTVETIN LATEMENG (Lata eRe LSIOIISISE AOE EIS 9,543 ,275 9,462,278 9 402,726 9,363,204 
PotalOther Assets... s.-.. be +c. os 1,374,723,720| 1,459,146,511| 1,554,665,880) 1 ,743 596,361 
Grand Total Assets................0 0c cee eee 2,789, 619,061] 2,864, 019, 213) 3,029, 680,616) 3,323, 163, 195 


a a te A 
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12.—Liabilities of Chartered Banks in the calendar years 1925-1928. 


Nore.—The statistics in this table are averages computed from the twelve monthly returns in each year. 


Liabilities. 


Liabilities to the Public— 
Notesincirceulations-s street ee 
Balance due to Dominion Government after 

deducting advances for credits, pay lists, 


Balances due to Provincial Governments... 
Deposits by the public payable on demand 
in Canadasicsscomea. cotter ee eon 
Deposits by the public payable after notice 
or on a fixed day in Canada.............0- 
Deposits elsewhere than in Canada......... 
Deposits made by and balances due to other 
banks in/Canaelarev, cdc occas 
Due to banks and banking correspondents in 
the United*hinedom...d4.c eee 
Due to banks and banking correspondents 
elsew here than in Canada and the United 
Kino domere cna coin ee eee 
Bitlis payablers sce yo dee ta nee 
Acceptances under letters of credit.......... 
Liabilities not included under foregoing 


1925. 


$ 
165,235,168 
34,510,533 
16,470,833 
23 ,823 ,256 
531,180,578 


1,269 542,584 


362,103,660 
12,173,493 
7,438 ,125 
33,208,477 
11,236,765 
62,541,017 
3,367,575 


1926. 


168 , 885 , 995 


31,294,876 
14,679,166 
21,615,975 


553 ,322 ,935 


1,340,559, 021 


330,399, 153 
11,508,311 
6,444,964 
38,065 ,329 
11,072,863 
73,171,325 
3,581,873 


172,100,763 


45 ,418 ,748 
19,204,167 
25,573,744 


596,069,007 


1,399 062,201 


349,008 ,560 
12,487,069 
6,723 ,874 
44,760,541 
8,720,888 
75,083 , 687 
4,111,464 


1928. 


176,716,979 


42,219,976 
51,528,333 
21,846,611 


677,467,295 


1,496,608 ,451 


372,452,532 
15,496,756 
13,449, 698 
63,038,671 
12,048,303 
97,624,647 

4,243,913 


2,532, 832,064| 2,604,601, 786) 2, 758,324,713) 3,044, 742,165 


Liabilities to Shareholders— 


Caprtaltpardtupi acc cee ee ee nee 118 ,831 ,327 116,638 , 254 121,666,774 122 ,839 ,879 
Amount of rest or reserve fund.............. 123,108,366 125,441,700 130,320,897 134,087,485 
Total Liabilities to Shareholders... 241,939,693) 242,079,121) 251,987,671) 256,927,364 


Grand Total Liabilities..................... 


2,774,771, 757| 2,846, 680,907) 3,010,312,384| 3,301, 669,529 


In Tables 13 and 14 will be found statistics showing the position of the 
individual chartered banks on Dec. 31, 1928. 


13.—Principal and Total Assets of each of the Chartered Banks of Canada, 


Deposit in 


Central 
Gold 


Reserves. 


SS ee ee ee 


24,000,000 
6,500,000 
3,880,866 


15,000,000 
16,400,000 
2,300,000 
7,200,000 
3,250,000 
200,000 


Due 


from other 


Banks. 


66,341,648 
21,242,227 
11,981,884 

5,792,117 
52,388,081 
69,879,545 


17,732,979]. 


8,592,501 
14,069,259 
2,235,762 


Securities. 


127,685 ,345 
49,891,358 
20,237,762 
12,174,540 
92,419 322 

136,495,840 
22,704,628 
37,253 ,483 
24,452,982 

1,245,583 


eee ee, ee ee 


Dec. 31, 1928. 
Current 
Gold and Dominion 
Chartered Banks. Subsidiary Notes. 
Coin. 
$ $ 

Bankiol Montreals sass. ocloe 31,884,676 54,705,391 
Bank of Nova Scotia.......... 9 , 227,684 17,821,895 
Bank Ole OrOnto. ney eae dee 377,559 4,949,285 
Banque Provinciale du Canada 225,479 270,207 
Canadian Bank of Commerce.. 10,299,347 21,483,774 
Royal Bank of Canada........ 21,639 ,527 18,160,310 
Dominion, Banks. sec ee ee. 1,460,601 10,534,537 
Banque Canadienne Nationale. 914,523 dmobeso2o 
Imperial Bank of Canada...... 968 , 009 4,618 ,859 
Weyburn Security Bank....... 25,317 58,947 
Totahiceii arte 43 77,022,722) 133,843,578 


78,730, 866 


272,255,994 


524, 560, 843 
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13.—Principal and Total Assets of each of the Chartered Banks of Canada, 
Dec. 31, 1928—concluded. 


Chartered Banks. 


Bank of Montreal............... 
Bank of Nova Scotia........... 
Bankof Toronto... 0.05.25: 
Banque Provinciale du Canada. 
Canadian Bank of Commerce... 
Royal Bank of Canada......... 
WomintonwPanks 4. sess 
Banque Canadienne Nationale.. 
Imperial Bank of Canada....... 
Weyburn Security Bank........ 


1JIncludes other assets. 


ey 


ee ir 


ee 


Ce er ry 


eT 


rd 


ee ry 


ee a eT 


eee renee eee eres 


ee ry 


ir 


Loans and Discounts. 


Current 
Loans 


in 
Canada. 


Call and 


Current Loans 


outside 


of Canada. 


Total 
Assets.! 


ee Oe 


39,848,364 
34,462,410 
11,524, 633 
13,133,156 
59,528,303 
64,751,752 
14,439,122 
15,620,808 
12,491,338 


265,799,886) 1,327, 147,090 


325,456,644 
89,942,697 
71,003, 527 
20,013,701 

308,765,672 

298 ,487,798 
62,667,814 
72,265 ,448 
75,811,272 

2,732,517 


189,849,611 
33,210,357 
3, 600, 000 


119,510,560 
197,753 ,470 
9,252,122 
10,485 
2,000,000 
4,500 


896,569,881 
279,813,234 
133, 620, 318 
55,313,125 
727,969 ,231 
917,166,975 
152,805,147 
151,975,270 
147,190,675 

7,276,858 


555,191,105) 3,469, 700, 694 


14.—Principal and Total Liabilities of each of the Chartered Banks of Canada, 
Dee. 31, 1928. 


Due to 
Capital Notes Dominion 
Chartered Banks. (paid up). Reserves. in and to 

Circulation. | Provincial 

Governments. 
$ $ $ $ 
PSAMKPORNVONEECAL: 5 ans.coa ec ssh cinco Oe nae es 5 29,916,700 30,916,700 46,722,136 32,544,668 
Banizol Nova scotia. 966.....620. 25 Oe 10,000,000 20,000,000 16,098,054 3,781,132 
IBANEFOMMOLONLO. sec cis. os os 6 « nip stale Sei ale sie 5,902,625 7,902,625 8,972,073 713,790 
Banque Provinciale du Canada............... 4,000,000 1,500,000 4,399,126 257 , 652 
Canadian Bank of Commerce................. 24 ,823 ,400 24 ,823 ,400 34,848,050 7,998,985 
RoyaliBank of 'Canadati: ....25.. 2G Al. ae ek 30,000,000 380,000,000 42 ,693 ,953 9,368,176 
OVATIONS AMC cre icie cs soles ac sts ee po ovis cle ste 6,000,000 8,000,000 8,207 ,237 1,977,356 
Banque Canadienne Nationale................ 5,500,000 5,500,000 13,046,069 2,275,995 
Tmperial Bank of Canada................00000: 7,000,000 8,000,000 10,373,900 3,772,668 
Weyburn Security Bank..................004. 524,560 250,000 726, 087 220, 806 
OUR Cae eo cee 123,667,285}  136,892,725| 186,086,685 62, 911, 228 
Deposits. 
Due to 
Chartered Banks. Demand Notice Outside Other Total 
in in oO Banks. Liabilities.2 
Canada. Canada. Canada. 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Bank of Montreal... 26650: 176,248,243 422,152,795 96,583 ,871 27,296,811 893 ,004 ,230 
Bank of Nova Scotia........... 41,162,501 131,487,397 36,056,096 5,176,200 278 , 588 ,340 
Bank ot Toronto ...:..6.665 06660. 36,044,148 65,730,855 - 3,660,963 132,188 ,824 
Banque Provinciale du Canada. 7,163,229 35,957,046 - 32,150 54,877,050 
Canadian Bank of Commerce... 174,150,826 306,701,272 48 ,210,812 59,804,961 726,481,591 
Royal Bank of Canada......... 180,584,767 318,895,745 195,196,782 27,111,319 914,099 ,482 
Domrmon) Banki.i1.03 ss «& 2 - 87,285,017 71,002,115 5,076,098 6,977,689 152,532,860 
Banque Canadienne Nationale. 24,027,475 91,298,308 1,453 ,698 568 ,470 150,975,404 
Imperial Bank of Canada....... 36,440,591 74,124,004 - 4,304,638) 145,756,330 
Weyburn Security Bank........ 1,916,629 2,935,494 ~ 46,777 7,222,935 
BM MGB arcsetevaveretanevorszetens 715,023,426] 1,520,285,026| 382,577,357) 134,979,948) 3,455,727, 046 


2Tncludes other liabilities. 
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Deposits, Loans and Discounts.—As an index of the course of banking 
business, of the nature of many transactions undertaken and of the general security 
of bank assets, loans and discounts are of great value. They illustrate clearly the 
channels into which a large proportion of the potential earning power of the banks — 
is directed, and, by providing a comparison between investments made in lending 
operations inside and outside of Canada, afford essential information regarding the 
conduct by a bank of one of its most important activities. 


Bank deposits, the demand deposits being to a large extent the product of 
lending operations, by which credit is advanced on security, followed by the deposit 
of the proceeds of a loan, are also of considerable importance, and, on account of 
their derivation, are one of the most valuable records of the volume of business done 
at any time. Actual deposits of cash (mainly deposits payable after notice or on a 
fixed day) are, of course, included with the amounts deposited after the granting 
of loans. 


Tables 15 and 16, following, give the deposits and loans of Canadian chartered 
banks for the years 1924 to 1928. 


15.— Deposits in Chartered Banks in Canada and elsewhere, for the calendar years 
1924-1928. 


Nors.—The statistics in this table are averages computed from monthly returns in each year. 


Items. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927..- 1928. 
oe.’ $ $ $ $ $ 
Deposits by the public in 
Canada— 
Payable on demand.......... 511,218,736) 531,180,578} 553,322,935)  596,069,007| 677,467,295 
Payable after notice or on a 
HXOCAARY eee ese 1,198,246,414| 1,269,542,584] 1,340,559,021) 1,399,062,201| 1,496,608,451 
Deposits elsewhere than in 
Canada 2m, cee Reta ste 332,533,491} 362,103,660} 330,399,153] 349,008,560) 372,452,532 
Balances due to Dominion and 
Provincial Governments..... 88,623,119 58,333,789 52,910,934 70,992,492 64,066,587 
Total Deposits.......... 2,130, 621, 760| 2, 221,160,611) 2,277,192, 043] 2,415, 132,260) 2,610,594, 865 


16.—Loans of Chartered Banks in Canada and elsewhere, for the calendar years 
1924-1928. 


Nortt.—The statistics in this table are averages computed from monthly returns in each year. 


Items, 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Call and short loans on stocks 
and bonds in Canada........ 109,035,615} 120,086,639} 140,230,899] 185,652,795) 253,488,198 
Call and short loans elsewhere 
thanin ©anadareons.so.e.se 181,705,220 225,461,687 250,080,998 268 ,536,339 267 ,352 ,621 
Current loans in Canada!...... 1,048,118,113} 967,255,763} 1,003,030,550} 1,091,876,489| 1,252,556,650 
Current loans elsewhere than in 
Ganadase..c.. Ataris sce te 181,651,237] 220,098,549] 261,415,615} 269,337,398] 261,943,962 
Loans to governments.......... 13,467,969 18,234,969 18,084,219 15,801,827 29,569,721 
Overdte dovtsea 1s one oe 12,813,926 10,879,402 Janey aaii it 8,700,427 7,492,476 
Total Loans............ 1,546, 792,080] 1,562,017,009| 1,682,379,658) 1,839, 905,275] 2,072, 403, 628 


1 Includes loans to cities, towns, municipalities and school districts. 
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Bank Reserves.—The Bank Act contains no specific provisions as to the 
amount of gold to be held against either note circulation or general liabilities of a 
bank. It requires, however, that 40 p.c. of whatever cash reserves a bank finds it 
expedient to carry shall be in Dominion notes. A second provision instructs the 
Minister of Finance to arrange for the delivery of Dominion notes to any bank in 
exchange for specie. ‘Thus the gold reserve against Dominion notes, to the extent 
that the notes are held by the banks, is reserve against banking operations, the 
Dominion Government being the custodian of the gold for the banks. The other 
cash element in bank reserves is specie in hand. Jn addition to this cash on hand, 
Canadian banks carry three other kinds of assets which are regarded as reserves, 
being funds more or less immediately available for the liquidation of liabilities. 
These are:—(1) cash balances in banks outside of Canada; (2) call and short loans 
in New York (the favourite call loan market); and (3) readily marketable securities. 
These are shown, together with net liabilities, in Table 17. In Table 18 the ratio 
to net liabilities of each element of the reserve is shown. 


17.—_Bank Reserves, with Liabilities, 1901-1928. 


Nore.—The statistics in this table are averages computed from monthly returns in each year. Figures 
for 1892-1900 were given on p. 872 of the 1927-28 Year Book. 


Cash Due from 
Call and 
Specie Banks short loans 
Years. and Banks elsewhere elsewhere 
Dominion in the than in Totals | than in 
Notes. United Canada and | from outside Canada. 
Kingdom. United Banks 
Kingdom. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
iQ aga ea ore 32,088,501 5,598,939 12,811,524 18,410,463 40,020,238 
1M TO sn ctipe ss ee AeA Seiko ae 35,478,598 6,598,159 13,519,799 20,117,958 46,162,659 
ose here et ee. OE 42,510,574 5,638 ,954 14,192 ,232 19,831,186 38,025,662 
LO cena lortlent ai eed oils. aap aie 50,307,871 7,523,615 16,817,357 24 340,972 41,212,007 
POO Hue te me eran Ae 56,590,323 9,960,560 19,201,939 29,162,499 51,452,955 
NOOB doer ate ee eee 61,287,581 8,877,979 16,801,119 25,679,098 59,363 ,639 
IDM ar sare ee eee ere 70,550,520 6,027,157 15,363,728 21,390,885 52,907,513 
LOUVRE Ne ae, re te Ss Sh), 80,654,276 9,828,186 30,822,761 40,650,947 60,764,075 
LT aie intsarat ati Racer ke a 95,558,461 10,311,864 31,779,144 42,091,008 119,728,263 
JME} al alate ae oR RR Ace tee ae 104,735,696 18,892,833 28,301,602 47,194,435 112,777,530 
Genes: OLE CE Sey Stik 120,146,690 21,122,092 29,695,985 50,818,077 91,097,704 
RUMOR anit, bieund ctcke oltre otes 132,853 ,405 21,338 ,926 28,894,103 50,233 ,029 105,718,070 
RON ete Baer been ek. Sathy: 135,267,623 13,329,642 28 , 238 ,329 41,567,971 98,602,615 
ol decease Set eens Seite CAE on tk 159,775,124 12,230,533 36,932,958 49,163,491 | - 112,488,696 
105) ase andy tee Bao beh ae aS 200,113,021 20,824,559 43,781,939 64,606,498 118,896,692 
ILE ial 223 Sich GR Re 207 , 797 , 164 24,025,192 72 ,923 ,228 96,948,420 164,786,760 
De RA ke. <Aacs: Sereorde bree Stew J 210,475,400 17,885,648 53,021,952 70,907,600 157,430,643 
IM eH PUR WES SSNS ached AL 256,656.174 10,973,606 47,419,961 58,393 ,567 162,233 ,308 
SVE Ss Us eee ee RBS 257 ,429 ,889 12,359,426 50,904,693 63,264,119 163 , 227,204 
USE Ii el Sea ee en a 259 ,462 ,332 17,669,923 62,100,182 79,770,105 200,098 , 050 
HEMT GEE eee 255,474,332 12,857,830 60,885,266 73,745,346 172,137,325 
EI Meera AEs dds Sie ee tonne’ 6 251,169,892 10,309 ,844 87,972,048 98,279,642 178 ,457 ,564 
Sey eT raise) coclssans vs Salas 234,501,513 8,090,470 54,358,289 62,448,759 198,047,516 
IEE oS Cat Oe ae a 235,743,196 7,819,605 66,701,920 74,521,525 181,705,220 
RU EA rah ONY. stoma avere 16 as2 230,011,447 8,583,316 59,921,935 68,505,251 225,461,687 
ASD et eo a 214,182,302 11,520,189 59,261,609 70,781,798 250,080,998 
IHRVASS since FOS Ce een ee 210,433 ,492 9,790,411 61,793 ,595 71,584,006 268 ,536,339 


Basten at eiala 5's stones 6.0.2 sss 6% 216,287,938 6 874,338 67,531,596 74,405,934 267 852,621 


— 
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17.—Bank Reserves with Liabilities, 1901-1928—concluded. 


Norte.—The statistics in this table are averages computed from monthly returns in each year. 


for 1892-1900 will be found at p. 873 of the 1927-28 Year Book. 


Total. 


Total 
Reserves. 


Figures 


Liabilities.1 


— ee en ee eS 
—— ———————E——— 


Years. Dominion 
and 
Provincial 
Government 
Securities. 
$ 
1OOU SS eens cet 11,331,385 
1902 Man a os 9,804,998 
NGOS: caries ae ae 11,186,607 | 
LOO eee. oe 10,705,202 
10054 a abe - 8,833,627 
T90G. 2a soo ee 9,360,614 
NSO Geos ean: 9,546,760 
1908 248 HA cee 9,522,748 
1909 st tacxkes dc 11,653,798 
LOL Oak ses sc 14,741,621 
TOT ee ae 10,637,580 
LGD aces ks 9,388,968 
1913 stare: 9,995,237 
OLA aS ao ea 11,697,603 
LOTS eee ee 12,814,898 
HAS Gees ee Gert 29,717,007 
191 PAT ae 5. 131,078,854 
TOUS Bee... 162,821,026 
AQTOL Ree A 50 214,621,625 
L020 chee Ses 120,356,255 
1921255. wete, 166,688,146 
E922 ROE Beek 198,826,031 
OD tater eee a 242,292,315 
TODA eee tee 314,099,097 
LOD Sy eters. 358,344,887 
TODG RR REESE 8: 343,595,936 
1927282 Bosch: 324,580,796 
LOD Siero ee 333,837,004 


Securities. 
oe 
municipal, - 
British; ¢|, Salley 
Foreign and other 
Colonial Sone 
public 
securities. 
$ $ 
13,031,176 30,440,258 
14,487,633 34,859,390 
14,896,472 37,800,893 
15,560,146 38,779,477 
18,820,985 39,974,520 
20,460,625 41,125,898 
21,198,817 41,239,589 
19,788,937 42,651,006 
21,707,363 50,783,614 
21,696,987 56,194,734 
22,848,170 60,909, 240 
22,586,119 64,080,763 
23,183,161 70,713,075 
22,707,738 68,636,267 
31,553,091 74,020,538 
117,902,686 68,386,482 
183,341,125 58,958,908 
252,936,568 56,103,418 
256,270,715 54,429,301 
210,826,991 48,031,228 
156,552,503 45,728,878 
90,131,491 43,208,758 
112,642,627 46,857,264 
135,597,860 52,864,890 
147,563,292 59,597,468 
127,765,375 61,455,745 
133 314,843 63,075,762 
124,996,823 62,794,381 


$ 


54,802,819 
59,152,021 
63,883 ,972 
65,044,825 
67,629,132 


70,947,137 
71,985,166 
71,962,686 
84,144,775 
92,633,342 


94,394,990 
96,055,850 
103 ,891,473 
103,041,608 
118,388 527 


216,006,175 
373 ,378 , 887 
471,861,012 
525,321,641 
379,214,474 


368,969,527 
332,166,280 
401,792,206 
502,561,847 
565,505,647 


532,817,056 
520,971,402 
522,628,208 


$ 


145,322,021 
160,911,236 
164,251,394 
180,905,675 
204,834,909 


217,277,455 
216,834,084 
254,031,984 
341,522,507 
357 341,003 


356,457,461 
384 , 860,354 
379,329 ,682 
424,418,919 
502,004,738 


685 538,519 
812,192,530 
949,144,061 
1,009 , 242,853 
918,544,961 


870,324,280 
860,073,353 
896,789,994 
994,531,788 
1,089,484 ,032 


1,067,862,154 
1,071,525 , 239 
1,080,674,701 


$ 


405,915,468 
451,052,607 
489 ,439 303 
534,147,781 
595,027,264 


684,185,650 
737,505,039 
726,443,676 
844,098,072 
974,731,187 


1,044,712 ,367 
1,178,577, 787 
1, 222,752,292 
1,251,372,615 
1, 298,018,989 


1,520,438, 686 
1,771,264 ,882 
2,071,307 ,749 
2,363 044,215 
2,608, 151,194 


2,393,459, 361 
2,219,372,799 
2,222,479 ,569 
2,314,701,740 
2,396, 104,380 


2,481,678, 160 
2,616,056, 053 
2,880, 242,999 


iNet liabilities are obtained by deducting from total liabilities to the public, as shown in Table 10, 


the items ‘‘notes of other banks 


” “é 


cheques on other banks’’, ‘‘loans to other banks in Canada, secured, 


including bills rediscounted’’, which represent indebtedness within the system and are counterbalanced 
by credits within the system. 


SS = = eee ee ee 


OE a ee 
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18.—Ratio of Bank Reserves to Net Liabilities, 1901-1928.1 


Nors.—The statistics in this table are based upon the averages of the monthly returns in each year. 
Figures for 1892-1900 will be found at p. 874 of the 1927-28 Year Book, 


Call and 
Cash due short loans 
Years. Cash from banks elsewhere Securities. Total 
on hand. outside than in Reserves. 
> of Canada. Canada. 

; p.c. p.c p.c p.c p.c 
UL) TY Oe al-, SG See i ge aE a 8-0 4-5 10-0 13-5 36-0 
MO pet eee eins cate, treo ances he a 7:9 4-4 10-2 13-1 35-6 
SA tt aR cen raaial Polen casket ks 3v'Sicaskiess 8-9 4-0 7:7 13-0 33-6 
JET Saree | Phe: eel Bite, Be Relioa Sane aE 9-4 4-5 7-7 12-1 33-7 
BPD Ue cite tans savorseototer ste orc oven convo ve:rae 9-5 4-9 8-6 11:3 34-3 
LOOG mertat  tlewicinc o sics se venation 8-9 3:7 8-7 10-4 31-7 
TITENSS 3 ne: elles Rina, SS a ae 9-5 2°9 7-2 9-7 29-3 
LIA Ds: 20 Oe eh eee 11-1 5-5 8-3 9-9 34-8 
OOD Re aacei tee da. cae tase oe: 11-3 5-0 14-2 9-9 40-4 
WELT. 2 yates Leela pee Ore oy ea 10-7 4-8 11-5 9-5 36-5 
AO ts oe ore a a a a act 11-5 4-8 8-7 9-0 34-0 
TN Day TE ea ghee Ren APN a, pe ar 11-3 4-3 8-9 8-1 32-5 
i RONENE [ce = tie cate eee eee yee eae ame 11-1 3-4 8-1 8-5 31-1 
OTB ae Mee ee Ae oe ISP. oe ee 12-8 3-9 9-0 8-2 33-9 
Dp Lr aee eet ee Fo SAU. 15-4 5-0 9-2 9-1 38-7 
LE een potas AEE ae A eee 13-7 6-4 10-8 14-2 45-1 
UU We tea ee a a er ae 11-9 4-0 8-9 21-1 45-9 
TOUR arene ee a Aioe fre 8 See 12-4 2°8 7:8 22-8 45-8 
OOO gS i a ag a ne, 10-9 2-7 6-9 22-2 42-7 
HURTS SSRIS fe? SEee ae aes eee 9-9 3-1 7:7 14-5 35-2 
ital be ye ca Uae 10-7 3-1 7-2 15-4 36-4 
LE ce pee S septs Ce se 11-3 4-4 8-0 15-0 38-7 
EE Se SL kee ee a 10-6 2-8 8-9 18-1 40-4 
pl ee! SON tT as So eo 10-2 3°2 7-9 21-7 43-0 
OE oes HO SOI ITI ae 9-6 2-9 9-4 23-6 45-5 
Aare RE grain Goats Mens aeateece cc 8-6 2-8 10-1 21-5 43-0 
TRAE PS Se A gay ae ERA gee 8-0 2-7 10-3 19-9 40-9 
AZO eure Sic oe eae ess 7-5 2-6 9-3 18-1 37°5 


1See Table 17 for actual amounts. 


Chartered Banks in Canada.—During the period from 1881 to 1901, the 
number of chartered banks doing business in Canada under the Bank Act remained 
almost the same, 36 in 1881 and 1891 and 34 in 1901, but during the present century 
there has been in banking, as in industry, an era of amalgamations, the number of 
banks having dropped to 25 in 1913 and to 10 in December, 1928. That this has 
been- far from involving a curtailment of banking facilities is seen in Table 10, 
which shows the development of the banking business since 1867, and in Table 19, 
which compares the number of branch banks existing in Canada at different periods, 
showing a growth from 123 at Confederation to 3,966 at Dec. 31, 1928, besides 
187 branches in other countries. Table 20 gives the number of branches of the 
various banks, by provinces, as at Dec. 31, 1928, while Table 21 contains the statistics 
of branches of Canadian banks doing business outside of Canada, an extension of 
Canadian banking (more especially to Newfoundland and the West Indies) which 
has proceeded very rapidly in recent years. 
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19.—_Number of Branches of Chartered Banks in Canada, by pai 1868, 1902, 
1905, 1916, 1924-1928. 


Provinces. 1868. 1902. 1905. 1916.1 | 1924.1 | 1925.1 | 1926.1 | 1927.1 | 1928.1 

Prince Edward Island.... ~ ) 10 ly 33 31 28 28 28 
INO VAS COL he ericteer ee 5 89 101 1G 141 140 134 138 139 
New Brunswick........... 4 35 49 82 124 108 101 103 102 
QuebeCua. «bere toce 119? oa 196 784 1,138 1,100 1,072 1,105 15135 
OntariOsenaacn he eneeeeeas 100 349 549 1,154 | 1,401 1,338 1,826 | 1,357 1,383 
Manitobaivat. sco ator - 52 95 200 249 233 224 227 231 
Saskatchewan bis Sietaveienaiteirenctaics J x 30 87 4] 3 452 426 427 436 455 
Mi bertace co. st Cr teiekten rare i 247 299 274 269 280 293 
British Columbia......... 2 46 55 187 200 187 186 193 196 
Wiaikonw.. coset titien. Gios - ~ 33 3 3 3 3 3 4 

Total oe... 123 747 | 1,145 | 3,198 | 4,040 | 3,840 | 3,770 | 3,870 3, 966 


1Includes subagencies for receiving deposits for the banks employing them. 


20.—Number and Location of Branches of Canadian Chartered Banks, as at 


Dee. 31, 1928. 
Chartered Bank PEL || Nove {lohrmme- | Quetios, | Ontartes Menten 

rtere nks. Thang Seotih. pe uebec. ntario. |Manitoba. 
Banksot. Montreal seer eee. eee 1 14 14 126 244 39 
BanksohwNovatscotsene. vee ae ea eee 8) 42 38 22 140 8 
Bankoieloronto. steal eee - - - 15 105 15 

Banque Provinciale du Canada.......... 4 - 20 279 27 - 
Canadian Bank of Commerce........... 7 21 a 90 S00 56 
Royal Bank of Canadas cae teres or 7 62 22 82 276 77 
Donnnion Bank. saa fea ee eee - - 1 8 96 12 
Banque Canadienne Nationale........... - ~ ~ 509 28 16 
imperial Bank offGanadain....ene een - - - 112 8 

Weyburn Security Bank... .2.)..0.02..2.. - - - - _ - 
otal: eee oe os eee ee 28 139 162 1,135 1,383 231 

British 
Chartered Banks. Saskat- | Alberta. | Colum- | Yukon. Other Total. 
chewan. bia. Countries. 

Bank ot Montrealte ee cesk ccc eeiere 67 69 46 2 19 641 
BanlksohiNovascotiane cs. ene ¢ 25 10 6 - 41 341 
BanigoL LM OLONtOl eS eeee ene en 40 13 7 ~ - 195 
Banque Provinciale du Canada.......... - - - - - 330 
Canadian Bank of Commerce............ 109 81 67 iz 14 809 
Royaubank.on Canada jn ace eee 142 81 53 - 110 912 
Dominions bankers aac facet eee j 5 6 2 - 2 132 
Banque Canadienne Nationale........... 8 7 - = 1 569 
impernialbank on@anada:.).. osc «cee 29 26 15 ~ - 194 
Weyburn Security Bank................. 30 - - - - 30 
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21.—Number of Branches of Canadian Chartered Banks in other Countries, with 
their Location, Dec. 31, 1928. 


Banks and Location. Branches. Banks and Location. Branches. 
The Bank of Montreal— The Royal Bank of Canada— 
Newfoundland....... ster gear S eater 5 Newroundland:. 2. ..saeses terete « 5 
1 Detis (a0 WE, 5 OER OREO O RIS TED OEIC Oe DEE Ree eer 2 Hone land age ake ss ck ae eeries BAe 2 
MONOD Me EMRE | aly. has cys Sas 2c dene as 1 RT ADCO meee Sat One cee te ee ET ors 1 
HOMTEOCS LAUGH te No Pe ate Ode eee ra deem a 3 United States eexs. Rien Sead 1 
WAN SRG RE COANE Cae ene SR ee ae ia 7 Wiest INC16she 1.) ee, nen bene remus ol 73 
Central and South America.......... 27 
The Bank of Nova Scotia— ; Spalniataeas ass Ge cen aeer oe: 1 
SWAG CAM Clae fossa) ct ots er ohahere's bishecorys 12 
LEN Tia CEC ep Sy Si sy ee ar ea i! 
Pp SA Oc so cas ses sual sud haces 3 || The Dominion Bank— 
gored ig avs HTS Ss sic Re ey ia 2A OMNIA ee Ae meee ere nk eee ee eee ee i 
IMmomtnited Statestel. cel’ ..mroqeeurtceh «bc 1 
The Canadian Bank of Commerce— 
IWewrounGdlandtsc shee coe dt toes ba fh. 2 
EPSaTeeLSATT le rae Raber eke Bate tio cathove, ie yerendete. ane a SNe 1 || Banque Canadienne Nationale— 
MEA COCMOCAGES Ets mo ecteets a ahercic ore cates 4 PON CO See te Er ce 1 
NEGRO MR PN fleas Mee Lakhs sa ee 1 
RVost INGIES ene ate htt a Se aasane eats eee 4 
POMLGANTIICTICA, esas cat feet eet elle 1 
St bierreret MuGguUelON s+ s.sec.arax Hoes oi 1 


Clearing House Transactions.—The appended table shows for the years 
1924 to 1928 the total volume of clearings in the clearing houses of Canada. ‘These 
figures, it may be added, represent not only actual city clearings but exchanges 
between numerous rural branches of the banks in each district. 


22.—_Amount of Exchanges of the Clearing Houses of Chartered Banks in Canada for 
the calendar years 1924-1928. 


Clearing Houses. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
PS PANG ON tae Mevlas irate racic 3 ths 29,796,999 31,805,295 31,005,956 31,888,238 38,724,824 
IESG EI G1200 00 lege Ge Re SO Ge OSE 46,050,667 50,714,484 55,117,564 63,699,310 72,529,308 
OUR gears vote esto oes 343,415,332] ~ 355,320,700} 393,910,637) 436,380,347] 666,517,374 
heart atiear emcee sat selec nes 29,916,684 30,170,495 35,577,758 40,639 ,402 43,568,049 
Bi IMON LON tance a hs eck e es = 220,329,390) 239,350,281] 259,611,167] 286,632,841) 351,325,045 
Ort yWillrant., 2454 hee eels deen 48 122 ,905 43,110,272 48 ,102 ,058 51,979,079 59,588,926 
i aVfaker. wc secu asf dake is mates 148 486,237; 153,908,814] 150,800,486] 160,582,907) 185,678,418 
TaN ON es cavers s Deiat sce one 255,781,872} 250,224,656] 268,402,609] 296,401,045] 337,852,407 
KE SLOl mac sitet vot cede hae 35,733,539 36,429,859 38,293 ,485 43 841,462 46,174,085 
ASTCIONCEA, 016 oc ea ais vs ss 8 48 875,860 49,231,111 51,757 ,833 60,999 ,516 66,254,228 
MBEAN POrtc trouve sre ese cate, 27,718,555 28,410,029 29 565,725 31,865,310 40,774,009 
MUON GONE: Merce? sui acres sts Wise ta 140,877,832] 186,640,609} 142,856,910) 167,784,864) 180,871,281 
MGAICINCUFLAT.... coc sexes as cess 16,463,676 15,359 ,364 15,462,821 18,017,757 26,616,621 
IMONCEONEE. entree ese ecee ts. sae 41,537,923 41,258,871 44,207,861 45,999,129 49,385,815 
IOMET GRU, cw ec 2 he ei «0's 5, 353,492,000) 5,143,250,794! 5,646,347,421] 6,771,872,658] 8,072,843 ,473 
WEGOGOM Winders va nc sess. os 58,471,697 61,186,405 64,190,200 69,893 ,412 73,000,603 
New Westminster.............. 30,816,486 33,049,660 39,253,105 41,565,489 44,775,067 
MOU AWel noe sani acetic het tese selene ie 332,140,501} 328,862,264] 338,607,358]  374,560,769| 481,183,370 
BZACOT DOLOUL Uw nace case eles see's 40,621,725 40,564,340 41,685,282 46,265,622 48 837,555 
RERINCEPALDCL basse es eee «esses s 16,572,708 17,347,717 20,193,968 21,205 563 25,136,852 
RIOD OC es oscc eae sae oe ee hoes 291,476,519] 296,868,697] 319,659,403) 349,324,254] 361,754,089 
ROAM Rates Tee ace et ors 179,302,867} 225,429,504] 241,153,813] 259,731,291) 312,089,797 
IGANGMONIE. ita heeds sans anes 133,734,811} 131,306,092) 136,266,527) 134,755,457) 150,715,381 
PATTI AN  ccsrase Sea oye 6 of i50. © aes - - 32,039,147 35,507, 682 37,865,490 
ASKLOONS stan sa Te cals ct He vo 83,355,957 91,330,856} 103,237,691) 111,929,059] 138,687,497 
SUELOLOOKO, sss ess i se sie «0% 41,432,014 42,169,656 44,259,486 47,348 , 680 50,673,178 
SOVONLO TS a. che ces ei ores es oh 5,255,438 826) 4,914,651,845] 5,196,428 183] 6,484,986,731] 7,674,864,018 
WNCOUVED \es.oclee fs e's oe bo 00 tes 803,051,359) 807,197,610) 888,704,118} 924,784,859] 1,109,875,640 
WVICKOMIDU corer ss ine ee Positive oes. s's 108,146,581) 101,269,481) 110,885,953) 119,552,545] 134,095,845 
WYATLUSODH Aa sts sawsis ese «neo eee’ 164,187,469} 172,716,001) 219,129,742] 243,913,678) 280,032,888 
WYAREIDOR Rit occ eo bases ae oo ab 2,682,695, 199} 2,892,376,615| 2,708,415,756] 2,794,528,267] 3,443,151,986 
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Bank clearings, though generally regarded as a leading barometer of business 
conditions, are defective in that they record only inter-bank transactions—trans- 
actions through which one bank becomes either the debtor or the creditor of 
another. They do not record the numerous transactions in which the transfer of 
value is made within a single bank, as, for example, where the purchaser and the seller 
of values that are paid for by cheque carry their accounts in the same bank. As the 
number of separate banks has in recent years been steadily diminishing through 
amalgamations, there being only 10 in December, 1928, as compared with 18 in 1923, 
inter-bank transactions are bearing a steadily decreasing proportion to the total of 
business transacted, a fact which goes far to explain the smallness of the increase 
in bank clearings from 1924 to 1928, as shown in Table 22. 

Bank Debits.—Since bank clearings have ceased to be a satisfactory measure 
of general business, the Bureau of Statistics in 1923 took up with the Canadian 
Bankers’ Association the advisability of securing a record of bank debits, 7.e., of 
all cheques charged against accounts at any bank. The Bankers’ Association agreed 
to secure from January, 1924, the monthly aggregate figures of the amount of 
cheques charged to accounts at all banking offices situated in the clearing house 
cities of Canada, and the figures of cheques charged to accounts (bank debits) are 
given for the first five years for which the record was compiled in Table 23. The 
Weyburn Security Bank, operating in southern Saskatchewan, has voluntarily 
added a record of all cheques charged to accounts at any of its branches. 

It will be noted, as establishing the need of the newer record, that bank debits 
for 1928 show an increase of 60 p.c. over those of 1924, while bank clearings in the 
later year show an increase of only 44 p.c. The bank debits are a comparable 
record for the five years; the bank clearings, owing to the reduction in the number 
of banks, are not a comparable record. 


23.—Bank Debits at the Clearing House Cities of Canada, by Individual Cities, 
calendar years 1924-1928. 


Clearing House Centres. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928, 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Maritime Provinces— 
EL Alifaxt 0. FR ae 249,104,107} 291,519,137) 310,156,211] 324,547,787) 404,665,405 
Monetont..5...0e eee soe 73,359 ,527 72,670,817 80,079,852 84,077,248 91,313 ,729 
Saint. Ob: wae eeeciee sa ae 262,397,740} 208,309,576} 214,508,609; 219,119,014) 249,488,661 
MOEA Mee celts. ets 584,861,374| 572,499,530} 604,739,672] 627,744,049] 745,467,795 
Quebec— 
Montreals ot ean. te boro ok 7,502 ,004,244| 7,765,597,874| 9,133,357,705]11,779,679,473/13 , 962,318 ,025 
Muehbechos. : eee ee eek 533,783,980} 606,288,225} 653,974,690] 745,180,824] 794,833,137 
Sherbrooke: hia .G eau eee 97,202,878] 108,338,392) 122,139,414] 119,046,018) 155,506,587 
Totalieercase cs oe 8,132 ,991,102| 8,475,224,491| 9,909,471,809|12,643,906,315)14, 912,657,749 
Ontario— 
IBrantiord. feet. eee. ek eae 85,522,249 97,420,194 104,344,131 120,130,422 148 , 943,039 
Chatham: see water ete 83 ,843 ,306 72,552,158 78,113,391 92,586,934 101,383,642 
Hort Williamt@eseer ceo. cw 94,542,523 80,641,924 93 ,312 ,892 98,596,600} 108,176,187 
Hamilton. tee eas ae 551,817,813] 561,986,629} 625,859,573) 677,172,777] 814,420,963 
Kingston. Fest oe neon 63 ,623 ,168 60,684,605 64,839,958 74,495,420 79,595,640 
Kitchener. . at eee ease nt 95,723,382] 101,458,597 LOTI9L., L71 123 ,259 ,396 142,995,237 
TOndOMne.ws ears cece te 265,782,161] 258,399,664) 294,440,263] 355,621,944] 404,700,773 
Ottawa... eh. aee hee ee 1,957,362 315} 2,019,304;868] 1,868,014,198] 1,922,946,801] 2,089,409,008 
Peterborouc he be. .eee. oon 69,005,106 74,622,879 76,225,782 84,632,905 92,760,882 
Sarnia s..,,.tekekoe- eels ce a - 96,815,933 103 ,209 ,342 120,923,729 
OnOntOs.c. cer eee ee ee ee 7,659 055,119] 7,587 ,940,228) 8,209,525 ,043/10,536,876, 258/12 ,673 , 220,316 
Windsortcs. 245. Bee Aet Le. 283,117,899] 321,031,895) 379,061,316} 452,282,232) 541,319,833 
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23.—Bank Debits at the Clearing House Cities of Canada, by Individual Cities, 
calendar years 1924-1928—concluded. 


Clearing House Centres. 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928. 
Prairie Provinces— $ $ $ $ $ 

VES TE Co ee Aa a ee 48,518,157 51,160,658 50,324,105 51,370,740 61,324,007 
BARU Bit ct coches Scab <oheunws 2 638,161,968 622,214,679 717,869,597 734,173,249] 1,096,733 ,543 
RT GNEO ee ce 5. oe dak 343 ,500,746 368,310,143 398,020,461 437 ,356,863 546,841,716 
LPR Aakers ri 58,854,511 58,423,735 67,394,727 64,105,290 89,863 ,419 
Medecine tat... ...<:.¢-... s+. 51,545,072 41,053 ,260 35,076,705 40,757,596 56,953 ,944 
INKOOSO SAWN coi bee sake 97,032,711 105,510,363 110,068 , 208 109 ,425 , 240 119 937,245 
PEL ATICO ALOEIG sc bas coc aac ees 24,529 ,364 24,528 ,983 28 ,605 ,444 31,358,667 35,799,271 
BUC UAE AD TAME cco. otha Sic dane Oe 299 ,873 ,256 376,635,145 404,126,726 441,328,792 552,941,674 
PSS ETOOW Sle 6 oca,c.chengeleng chee orsrs 117,115,462 126 ,233 ,796 146,930,427 160,732,823 203 ,264,797 
DVANGIDOM EE hoc cocecs. oa nue Sere 3,792, 888,543] 4,182 585,261] 3,877,247 424) 4,004,980,180|] 5,187,680, 266 

Branches of the Weyburn 
POCUT TEV RES ATK wis i0.6 6 vcore see 33,043,169 43,391,860 49 ,982 ,244 51,396,596 55,372,926 
2 ROC, Mee a tae na Se 5, 505,062,959} 6,000,047,883] 5,885,646,068} 6,126,986,036) 8,006,712,808 

British Columbia— 

New Westminster............ 59 364,225 64,256,015 77,071,830 82,663,727 92,705,331 
MANCOU VOR ekak css oeets st es 1,409, 852,038] 1,475,010,772| 1,553,256,186] 1,595,939,598) 1,984,485,771 
WAGCOLI tees «to os mioca.t fev, 255,947 ,472 302 ,978 ,424 329,504,802 374,452 ,342 422,080,397 
BG Dalene ae, cok den. ee 1,725 ,163,735| 1,842,245,211] 1,959,832,818] 2,053,055,667| 2,499,271,499 


Grand Total for Canada. ... .!27,157,474. 211/23, 126. 069, 756/30, 358, 034, 018/36, 093,503, 098/43, 476,959, 100 


Bank Amalgamations and Insolvencies.—Two tables are appended which 
may be of interest to students of Canadian banking history. The first, showing 
bank insolvencies since 1867, gives the capital paid up, reserve, assets and liabilities 
of insolvent banks, and shows also the payments p.c. to noteholders and depositors. 
In the majority of cases, both these classes of creditors have received payment in 
full. The table of bank absorptions gives the dates of absorption of the 35 banks 
which were incorporated with other institutions between 1867 and 1928. 


24.—Canadian Bank Insolvencies since 1867. 


’ Date Paid- Paid to 
Name. of up Reserve | Liabili- | Assets. | Note- | Depos- 
Suspension. | Capital. | Fund. ties. holders.} itors. 
$ $ $ $ p.c. Cc. 
Commercial Bank of N.B.... - 1868} 600,000 - 671,420] 1,222,454 100 100 
Bank of Acadia?.............. April, 1873} 100,000 - 106,914) 213,346 - 
Metropolitan Bank........... Oct. 1876] 800,170 - 293,879| \ 779,225 100 100, 
Mechanics’ Bank............. May, 1879 194,794 - 547,238] 721,155 574 
Bank of Liverpool............ Oct., 1879} 370,548 - 136,480} 207,877 100 ses/a 
Consolidated Bank of Canada|Aug., 1879| 2,080,920 -— | 1,794,249] 3,077,202 100 100 
Stadacona Bank...3...3...... ly, 1879 991,890 - 341,500} 1,355,675 100 100 
Bank of Prince Ed. Island....| Nov. 28, 1881 120,000 45,000] 1, 108, 000} 953,244 593 593 
Exchange Bank of Canada....|Sept., 1883} 500,000) 300,000) 2,868,884] 3,779,493 100 663 
Maritime Bank of Dom. of ; 

NE ARAGAs << Hee aide. Saties «Oe Mar., 1887; 321,900 60,000] 1,409,482) 1,825,993 100 102 
PICO BANIC, Glccias <a oie es'sice«, « Sept., 1887} 200,000 - 74,364| 277,017 100 100 
Bank of London in Canada...|Aug., 1887 241,101 50,000} 1,031,280] 1,310,675 100 100 
Central Bank of Canada...... Novy., 1887; 500,000 45,000) 2,631,378] 3,231,518 100 992 
Hederal Bank. 7... oso... es Jan., 1888} 1,250,000} 150,000} 3,449,499] 4,869,118 100 100 
Commercial Bank of Mani- 

TRE) OE i AN a: A eres June 30, 1893} 552,650 50,000] 1,341,251) 1,951,151 100 100 
Banque du Peuple............ July 15, 1895} 1,200,000] 600,000] 7,761,209] 9,533,537 100 75% 
Banque Ville Marie.......... July 25, 1899} 479,620 10,000] 1,766,841] 2,267,516 100 173 
meanik ot Varmouth........... Mar. 6, 1905 300,000 35,000 388, 660 "793, 660 100 100 
OrrcaraOsManks st. 3 ch) } ceycats Ss Oct. 18, 1906] 1,500,000} 700,000)15,272,271/15,920,307 100 100 
Sovereign Bank of Canada...|Jan. 18, 1908} 3,000,000 — 116,174,408/19, 218,746 100 100 
Banque de St. Jean........... April 28, 1908} 316,386 10,000 560,781 326,118 100 30% 
Banque de St. Hyacinthe....|Jan. 24, 1908] 331,235 75,000] 1,172,630] 1,576,443 100 100 
St. Stephen’s Bank........... Mar. 10, 1910} 200,000 55,000} 549,830] 818,271 100 100 
armors Bank:..¢)...:5 005.5 Dec. 19, 1910 567,579 — | 1,997,041] 2,616,683 100 i 
Bank of Vancouver........... Dec. 14, 1914] 445,188 - 912,137} 1,532,786 100 1 
Home Bank of Canada....... Aug. 17, 1923! 1,960,591 550,000'24, 889 ,049127 434,709 100 1 


1Liquidation incomplete. 


of its notes were redeemed on its re-opening for a few days. 


2This bank was only in existence for 3 months and 26 days. 


Some 


The Dominion Government received 25 cents 
on the dollar on several thousand dollars worth of the notes which it held. 
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25.—Bank Absorptions in Canada since 1867'. 


Purchasing Bank. Bank Absorbed. Date.? 
BanlksokMontreales sey ota tee eee Exchange Bank, Yarmouth, N.S.............. Aug. 13, 1903 
People’s Bank of Hamilton, N.S............... June 27, 1905 
Ontario Bank ed taal sateen ra ereraaee ae Oct. 13, 1906 
People’s Bank of New Brunwsick.............. April 15, 1907 
Bank of British North America............... Oct. 12, 1918 
Merchants: Bank. ret eee cenienae ac eerie Mar. 20, 1922 
Molsons:Bank: +72 .ae coh .k oa cree eae eras Jan. 20, 1925 
Canadian Bank of Commerce.............. Gore: Banks: Ce cere sma: aa yaa wees athens May 19, 1870 
Banksof Bbritishi@ olumibiae. ne cee aera Dec. 31, 1900 
Halifax: Bean kino © Onsen ae etn cae aetra arereenes May 30, 1903 
Merchants Banlaotel tly) een eee ee May 31, 1906 
HMasternLownsmipsibank cae ee eet etre Feb. 29, 1912 
BanktoteHamilton rece sca esc hast comet Dec. 31, 1923 
Standardebanksots@anadac. ee eerie Nov. 3, 1928 
PankiOl NOVGISCOLIA ae aan ieee Union Bank ote Melee rcce act ce nee Oct. 1, 1883 
‘Bankvofelniew Erin wilCicses mies nie: che ceri cae Feb. 15, 1913 
he Metropolitan. banks. cece cee Noy. 14, 1914 
ihe Banko Ottawaratacneccecke cece sites April 30, 1919 
I Rona Behe KOUMACE os 5 soca ebSedonadk Whion Banktol Ealitasis wets eee ce aieree Nov. 1, 1910 
Traderstbankiof Canadae.cucsienseet cade ae Sept. 3, 1912 
QuebecsBan Kk Me ene eae sei otto aero Janae 1007, 
Northern Crowne an cease stata et reer July 2, 1918 
Union banieot © anaGarereecmpret ame Aug. 31, 1925 
ImperialiBanig oi,@ anid. 2 aces Niagara DIStricrpoal knees tec eine erie June 21, 1875 
ibangue a2bochelagatrs. sas ee eee BanguesNationalow.as: sac sce eee aetiaene April 30, 1924 
IBankot, News brunswiClc.r sae. es ie eee Sumimersigepbanic mesic ottice eer eeeer Sept. 12, 1901 
Merchants Bank of Canada................ Merchants Banks (fey Shite. sce eee ee Feb. 22, 1868 
Commercial Bank of Canada...............+.- June 1, 1868 
Union Bank Of talitaxees cack aes tee ae Commercial Bank of Windsor................. Oct. 31, 1902 
INortherni@rown ss anker eer see eee eee duhbesNortherngoanlce seas at oe ee ci e aa cere July 2, 1908 
Crownsbaniof Canadarn men tire ciceei cere July 2, 1908 
WnonBankof Canadawen. percent cee eee Unitedtampme:spanksenerre acum: tener -..|Mar. 31, 1911 
Home Bank of Canadac., si cesses oc 88 La Banque Internationale du Canada.......... April 15, 1913 
Standard’ Bank of'Canadates.. sense eee Western Bank or Canadas. ian on. cee eee Feb. 13, 1909 
Storlinesbanlsor © anacdackeres tare ee aie Dec. 31, 1924 


1The purchasing banks named in the latter part of the table are no longer in business. 

2Dates given since 1900 are those of the Orders in Council authorizing the absorption. 

’The Banque d’ Hochelaga after absorbing the Banque Nationale adopted the name Banque Canadienne 
Nationale. 

Government and Other Savings Banks.‘—There are two classes of Domin- 
ion Government Savings Banks in Canada, the Post Office Savings Banks, under 
the Post Office Department, and the Dominion Government Savings Banks, attached 
to the Department of Finance. The former were established under the Post Office 
Act of 1867 (31 Vict., c. 10) in order ‘to enlarge the facilities now available for the 
deposit of small savings, to make the Post Office available for that purpose, and to 
give the direct security of the Dominion to every depositor for repayment of all 
money deposited by him together with the interest due thereon’’. “On Mar. 31, 
1928, the number of offices authorized to transact business was 1,355, and the 
number of savings accounts was 77,849. Statistics of deposits are given in Table 27. 
The Government Savings Banks proper, under the authority of the Finance Depart- 
ment, are established in the leading cities of Canada under the management of the 
Assistant Receivers-General, and in other places in the provinces of Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick, under managers appointed by the Governor in Council. Statistics of 
their deposits are given in Table 28 and for the two systems combined in Table 29. 


‘The system of Government of Ontario Savings Offices, established as sub-Treasury Offices of the 
Province, conducts a purely savings bank business, paying 3 p.c. on deposits, all of which are repayable on 
demand. The system has been in operation for about seven years. Total deposits were $19,844,105 at 
Oct. 31, 1928, number of depositors approximately 60,000, and the number of offices 17, mostly in the western 
sections of the province. The province effects a saving by utilizing deposits for governmental purposes, 
rather than procuring funds by means of bond issues. 

A similar system is in operation in Manitoba, where 4 or 5 sub-Treasury Offices of the Province had 
about 45,000 accounts and deposits of $15,603,452 at April 30, 1928. 

_, InAlberta, the Provincial Treasury receives savings deposits and issues Savings Certificates bearing 
interest at 4p.c. These savings certificates aggregated $11,754,759 at Mar. 31, 1928. 


| 
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Other Savings Banks——The Montreal City and District Savings Bank, founded 
in 1846 and now operating under a charter of 1871, had on Dec. 31, 1928, a paid-up 
capital of $2,000,000, savings deposits of $58,262,283, and total liabilities of 
$59,281,527. Total assets amounted to $63,525,277, including over $44,000,000 
of Dominion, provincial and municipal securities. 'The Caisse d’Economie de Notre- 
Dame de Québec, founded in 1848 under the auspices of the St. Vincent de Paul 
Society, incorporated by Act of the Canadian Legislature in 1855 and given a 
Dominion charter by 34 Victoria, c. 7, had on Dec. 31, 1928, deposits of $12,986,683, 
a paid-up capital of $1,000,000 and total assets of $16,296,474. 

The co-operative people’s banks of Quebec (159 reported to the Provincial 
Goyernment in 1927) are also an important element in promoting thrift and assisting 
business in that province. Loans granted in 1927 numbered 16,832, amounting to 
$4,778,761. Profits realized amounted to $537,294. (See p. 754). 

Historical statistics of Post Office savings banks, of Dominion Government 
savings banks, of the Montreal City and District Savings Bank and the Caisse 
d’Economie de Notre-Dame de Québec are given in Table 26. 


26.—Deposits with Government and other Savings Banks,! June 80, 1868-1906, and 


Mer. 31, 1907-1928. 
Note—Figures for all intermediate years will be found on p. 833 of the 1926 Year Book. 
Other 
Savings 
Banks} 
(Montreal 
Postal Dominion City and 
Years. Savings Government District Total Amount 
Banks. Savings and Caisse per head of 
Banks. ber ee tans Population. 
e 
Notre-Dame 
de Québec). 
$ $ $ $ $ 

US OS as cee « sees esate erties eo 204,589 1,483 ,219 3,369,799 5,057,607 1-50 
DS GO ere MSs Oe aie eons 1,588 ,849 1,822,570 5,369,103 8,780,522 2-54 
US Omer than ticker kc stint ome 2,926,090 4,245,091 6,611,416 13 , 782,597 3°55 
A Nelo) Wh 2°) in MT ee Rs 3,945,669 7,107 , 287 6,681,025 17,733 ,981 4-21 
NSS Oreee eee. CR RIEL cis. Bin low 15,090,540 17,888,536 9,191,895 42,170,971 9-29 
AOU RMR IR en. Rie heh. 2 Pile Beaty. 6s 21,990,653 19,021,812 10,908 , 987 51,921,452 10-83 
PO ONE oe a rato eee Gees ee ee 26,805,542 17,644,956 138 ,128 ,483 57,578,981 11-44 
SOO rreettrres ier cata thers + Spates. os 37,507,456 15,642 ,267 17,425,472 70,575,195 13-26 
TOUS Ry tl Aas, oka . eee 45,368 ,321 16,649,136 25,050,966 87,068 ,423 14-53 
ROG aoe kar | ete ee ae 45,736,488 16,174,134 27,899,194 89,309,816 14-47 
FOND eet Apter AN ra PR Red eat 47 ,453 ,228 15,088 ,584 28 359,618 90,901,430 14-42 
USGS” BteR ope Ss cr mm « otis Baits deverors 47,564,284 15,016,871 28,927,248 91,508,403 14-10 
LODO Rac Pee stapeinretayd gh oi sincale agaiehals 45,190,484 14,748,436 29,867,973 89,806,893 13-41 
POLO atten ate neice cans 43,586,357 14,677,872 32,239,620 90,503,849 13-08 
ON Erte Soe SS san, sn: a 5 anak 43,330,579 14,673,752 84,770,386 92,774,717 12-87 
TEA. oa Deorcsteeirale = tenalamaanet Cag a ai te 43 ,563 , 764 14,655 ,564 89 526,755 97,746 083 13-27 
PONS eerie... eked Seth) ages S58 shes 42,728,942 14,411,541 40,133,351 97 ,273 ,834 12-92 
EE Ge ee ee ae ae 41,591,286 13,976,162 39,110,439 94,677,887 12-31 
POUR Sees atc cto 03 oS AeA Os BS 39,995 ,406 14,006,158 87,817,474 91,819 ,038 11-68 
MOO Eee aetieyeispsycc stokes cysss Sars 40,008,418 13,519,855 40,405,037 93,933,310 11-69 
Olio. cee Arca sie ena pi hes once 42,582,479 13,633,610 44,139,978 100,356,067 12-27 
BOTS RRR RRs Set ca sions o 5i8 ah roa 41,288,479 12,177,283 42,000,543 95,461,805 11-46 
DE ERT Aa a ised icrazaic eos’ one alate « 41,654,960 11,402,098 46,799,877 99,856,935 11-78 
DOOUPAR IMA. ail kee te kc oct ee 81,605,594 10,729,218 53,118,053 95,452,865 11-06 
SIN OLS 6 A ge a 29,010,619 10,150,189 58,576,775 97,737 ,583 11-12 
DEM 9 CAS 1 in aes la 24,837,181 9,829,653 58,292 ,920 92,959,754 10-43 
ROU AereCOPtns, oes Aims Gable. ae 22,357,268 9,483,839 59,327,961 91,119,068 10-09 
ORES Se re 25,156,449 9,055,091 64,245,811 98 457,351 10-76 
VOLO Meese pare cee beet ee: 24,662,060 8,949,073 65,837,254 99 ,448 ,387 10-73 
URLS oe a ce er re, 24,035,669 8,794,870 67,241,344 100,071,883 10-66 
SL ERAT Se a Ds. Coa ean re 23,402,337 8,519,706 69,940,351 101,862,394 10-70 
p AY ae ae RESP AES Re Se ey ee 23,463,210 7,640,566 72,695,422 | 103,799,198 10-75 


1Does not include Provincial Government savings banks, referred to in the note at the bottom of p. 862. 
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27.—Business of the Post Office Savings Banks, Mar. 33, 1923-1928. 


Items. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 
Savings banks.......... No. 1,307 1,345 1,369 1,365 1,367 1,355 
Deposits ee ac eee $ 2,606,611 7,118,912 4,089,059 3,508, 289 3,178,564 3,090,164 


Transferred from Goy- 
ernment §.B. to Post 


Offices, bat ee $ - 207,053 - - - 631,383 
Interest on deposits..... $ 677,918 672,436 733,136 705,176 681,976 690,038 
Total cash and interest.. $ 3,284,529 7,791,348 4,822,195 4,213 ,464 3,860,540 4,411,584 
Withdrawals............ $ 5,764,442 5,199,220 5,316,584 4,839 ,856 4,493 ,872 4,350,711 
At credit of open accts.. $ | 22,257,268 | 25,156,449 | 24,662,060 | 24,035,669 | 23,402,337 23 ,463 ,210 
Open accounts........... No en! 81,104 80,550 79,178 77,580 77,849 


28.—Business of the Dominion Government Savings Banks, Mar. 21, 1923-1928. 


Items. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Deposits «12. sea. ate ath: 1,223,171 | 1,344,503 | 1,105,021 | 1,063,821 939,056 994,391 
Interest on deposits......... 278,640 263,551 261,223 257,569 246 ,846 218,570 
Total cash and interest..... 1,501,811 | 1,608,054 | 1,366,244 | 1,321,390 | 1,185,905 1,212,961 
Withdrawales8. i.e ae: 1,897,625 | 1,986,806 | 1,472,262 | 1,475,588 | 1,465,403 2,098 ,325 
At credit of depositors...... 9,433,839 | 9,055,091 | 8,949,073 | 8,794,870] 8,519,944 7,640,805 


29.—Total Business of Post Office and Dominion Government Savings Banks, Mar. 
31, 1923-1928. 


Items. 1923. 1924, 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 
_§$ $ $ $ $ $ 
PI CRER Ear se ag Ua dete 3,829,782 | 8,463,415 | 5,194,080 | 4,572,110 | 4,117,623 4,084,555 
Interest on deposits......... 956,558 935,987 994,359 962,745 928 ,822 908,608 
Total cash and interest...... 4,786,340 | 9,399,402 | 6,188,439 | 5,534,854 | 5,046,445 4,993,163 
Wathdrawals. ths saiistoate co 7,662,067 | 7,186,026 | 6,788,846 | 6,315,444 | 5,959,275 |. 6,449,036 
At credit of depositors. ..... 31,791,107 | 34,211,540 | 33,611,133 | 32,830,539 | 31,922,281 } 31,104,015 


Section 3.—Loan and Trust Companies. 


Business such as that now transacted by loan and trust companies was first 
- carried on by an incorporated Canadian company in 1844, when the Lambton Loan 
and Investment Co. was established, while the Montreal Building Society was 
incorporated by c. 94 of the statutes of 1845. In order to legalize and encourage 
such operations in Upper Canada, an Act was passed by the Canadian Legislature in 
1846, followed in 1847 and 1849 by Acts in New Brunswick and Nova Scotia 
respectively. ‘These early companies were termed building societies; their activities 
comprised mainly the lending of money on the security of real estate and also the 
lending of money to members without their being liable to the contingency of losses 
or profits in the business of the society. In addition to these operations, such com- 
panies were authorized by an Act of 1859 to “borrow money to a limited extent”. 
Later, by the Building Societies Act of 1874, authority was given to receive money on 
deposit and to issue debentures, subject to certain restrictions as to amounts of 
deposits. 

The number of loan and savings societies in operation and making returns to 
the Government at Confederation was 19, with an aggregate paid-up capital of 
$2,110,403 and deposits of $577,299. Rapid increases in the number of companies 
and total volume of business resulted from subsequent legislation until in 1899 
102 companies (including trust companies) made returns, showing capital stock 
paid up $47,337,544, reserve funds of $9,923,728 and deposits of $19,466,676; total 
liabilities had increased from $3,233,985 to $148,143,496 between 1867 and 1899. 
By 1913 the number of companies had declined, through amalgamations and absorp- 
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tions to 74 (including 16 trust companies), with a combined paid up capital of 
$68,091,042, reserves of $35,959,342, deposits of $32,681,806 and total liabilities 
of $478,658 ,228. 

The laws relating to trust and loan companies were revised by the Loan and 
Trust Companies Acts of 1914 (4-5 Geo. V, cc. 40 and 55), with the result that the 
statistics of provincially incorporated loan and trust companies ceased to be collected. 
The statistics of Tables 31 and 32 refer only to those companies operating under 
Dominion charter, except that in 1926 and 1927 the statistics of two loan companies 
and two trust companies incorporated by the province of Nova Scotia and brought 
by the laws of that province under the examination of the Dominion Department 
of Insurance, have been included. Also, since 1922 provincially incorporated 
loan and trust companies make voluntary returns of their principal statistics to 
_the Dominion Department of Insurance, so that all-Canadian totals are again 
available for recent years. As indicating the progress of the aggregate of loan 
company business in Canada, it may be stated that the book value of the assets 
of all loan companies rose from $188,637,298 in 1922 to $211,680,072 in 1927. The 
total assets in the hands of the trust companies increased from $805,689,070 in 
1922 to $1,101,394,523 in 1927. The latter figure included $966,523,622 of “estates, 
trusts and agency funds’ (Table 30). 

Functions of Loan Companies.—The principal function of loan companies 
is the loaning of funds on first mortgage security, the money thus made available 
for development purposes being secured mainly by the sale of debentures to the 
investing public and by savings department deposits. Of the loan companies 
operating under provincial charters, the majority conduct loan, savings and mortgage 
businesses, generally in the more prosperous farming communities. 

Functions of Trust Companies.—Trust companies, it may be added, act 
as executors, trustees and administrators under wills or by appointment, as trustees 
under marriage or other settlements, as agents or attorneys in the management 
of the estates of the living, as guardians of minor or incapable persons, as financial 
agents for municipalities and companies, and, where so appointed, as authorized 
trustees in bankruptcy. Some companies receive deposits, but the loaning of 
actual trust funds is restricted by law. The figures of Table 30 are of particular 
interest in the case of trust companies, which, on account of the nature of their trans- 
actions, are peculiarly provincial institutions, since their chief duties are intimately 
connected with the matter of probate, which lies within the sole jurisdiction of the 
provinces. 


30.—Summary Statistics of the Operations of Dominion and Provincial Loan and 
Trust Companies in Canada, 1927. 


LOAN COMPANIES. 


Provincial Dominion 


Items. 
Companies. | Companies. Total. 
$ $ $ 

BED IEMY ANG OPA SROUS. Seo ctibsr soe: tic Bie a> p's elciat Nein. cee slovermisteree Shue 77,010,338 | 134,669,734 211, 680,072 
MONIES CORE DOMPUDIIC. cciieia foie «ais w.6 dom aie « aysle's, ololelel roe acciepelale 46,387, 228 95,895, 897 142, 283, 123 

Capital Stock— 
UAE NETS UACH |, hes On aR pen Pane AL a POLST OO 42,015, 860 71,022,460 113,038,320 
na eS, ND ee ea ie c's oivule a bid kh io caren uehiite ls 16,311,095 30,140,970 46,452,065 
Seem ete OPE eee! TAN, O.. SEES hos cee ccs Miso der iiek 15, 298, 738 20,699,710 35,998, 448 
ipeerve and Contingency Funds: o.....6.6.0 06 see fenced calen oe 12,320, 493 14, 867, 432 27,187,925 
Other liabilities to shareholders:.c........cec. assoc ovae’s 2,597,960 3,028,979 5, 626, 939 
PoLamiabilities t0 sharcholderss. A.\....ciceceesse.sscisseet eer 30,217,191 38,596, 121 68, 813,312 
1,703,507 2,300, 256 4,003, 763 


Meimrombireslized ‘during year is..5. .6i0)< ieee os ose vole vile 
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30.—_Summary Statistics of the Operations of Dominion and Provincial Loan and 
Trust Companies in Canada, 1927—concluded. 


TRUST COMPANIES. 


Items. Provincial Dominion 
Companies. | Companies. Total. 
Assets— $ $ $ 
Companyihundss! Fes eels Sealer en eee ar 39,312,959 13, 682, 713 52,995, 672 
Guarantecd unds ess tin: icctacteicitee See ores ene 59,410,475 22,464, 754 81,875,229 
Estates, Trusts and Agency Funds............sscccsecesees 805, 483, 561 161,040,061 966, 523, 622 
Ota cS cts oP roe cee ae eee 904,206,995 | 197,187,528 | 1,101,394, 523 
Capital Stoek— 
AMthorized’s poste. era roe ee coe eric eee eee 34, 900, 000 19, 850,000 54, 750,000 
Subscribed.) eee ae eee Eee 20,479, 650 11,876, 100 32,355, 750 
IPA UD Sc. sce ok Se Se CORE Ce emt ee 18,281, 671 9, 824,033 28,105, 704 
Reserve and: Contingency Piumdsieccess...cccene eee ce eet 11, 420,526 2,653, 673 14,074,199 
Unappropriated Surplus ae ee ameter coe om ceeae 1,715,497 352,132 2,067,629 
Net profit realized\durine year... ance cote ce eens oe 2,284, 845 842, 892 3, bale tod 


31.—Liabilities and Assets of Loan Companies chartered by the Dominion Govern- 
ment, 1914-1927. 


LIABILITIES. 
Liabilities to Shareholders. Liabilities to the Public. 
Debentures and 
Years. Debenture Stock. Interest 
Capital | Reserve | Total.) |———-————————_| Deposits. due Total.? 
paid up. | Funds. Elsewhere and 
Canada. and accrued. 
sundries. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1 DE cert anne 19,238,512) 9,374,363/29,375, 689] 6,688,124/26,101, 702) 8,104,072}  318,504/41, 212,402 
1915 Soe 19,401,856) 9,878, 266/30, 155, 708] 6, 764,836/25,538,301] 9,193,194) 340, 627/41, 836, 958 
VGNG see eee 19, 673 , 934/10, 319, 176/29, 993,110] 6,889, 946/24,653,657| 8,987,720]  347,864|/40, 879, 187 
TOUTE NS. See oe 19,813, 217/10, 705, 215/30, 518, 432) 7,075,081|22,430,846] 8,934,825]  351,420/38, 792,172 
GUS eer tea ee ee 19, 945, 858/10, 938, 193/30, 884,051) 7,442,982/23,501,565| 7,802,539]  364,087/39, 111,173 
AE te ie eae 20,191, 612]11, 923 , 234/32, 114, 846 - - 9,347,096 — 142,405,175 
1920 are the... 24, 062, 521/13, 442, 364/39, 110, 640/16, 982, 032)18,451,054| 15,257,840 — 151,302,620 
LOD Se eho 25, 750, 966/14, 278, 619/40, 629, 68917, 682, 083/20, 265,766} 15,868,926)  480,547/54, 651, 433 
ODER a eA Ehe ae 25,241, 600)14, 740, 834/40, 013, 363/20, 360, 480/22,390,990] 16,910,558] 499, 661/60,386, 903 
O23 rots Sea oe 24,939, 622)14, 879, 516/41, 239, 712/22, 667, 861/24,315,010) 15,854,029 577, 460/63, 600,093 
1904 Sees 22,592, 057)13, 734, 681137, 122, 138/25, 426, 434/21,901,431| 15,970,077) 548, 131/63,989,554 
OZ ES See Oe 23 , 6382, 474|14, 555, 603/38, 461, 375/30, 052, 139/21, 600,001) 18,660,122 538, 755|71, 066, 398 
a Ud ee ee A Ie 23,498, 336/14, 861, 280/38, 977, 937/36, 613, 088)/21,572,810| 21,316,150 663, 987/80, 447, 480 
DAU E 4 ited © ee 20,699, 710/14, 867, 432138, 596, 121'47, 818, 386)19, 965,321! 27,019,323] 868, 694195, 895,897 
ASSETS. 
Bonds, 
Mortgages Debentures,} Cash on Interest, 
Years. Real on Real Collateral | Stocks and | hand and | rents, etc., Total.4 
Estate.® Estate. Loans. other in Banks. due and 
Company accrued. 
property. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1914 Ber cwsas eke 1,763,892] 53,710,084 - | 11,301,869] 3,220,803 591,443; 70,588,091 
Ri AA eee 1,779,030] 52,807,357 - | 12,793,309} 3,933,004 679,966) 71,992,666 
1O1G Steere ee 1,485,267) 51,981,926 -| 13,482,805) 3,241,053 681,246} 70,872,297 
TOUTES soe scieke 1,577,576| 49,712,872 -— | 14,156,080! 3,478,220 751,475) 69,676,223 
L018 Ree ce 1,512,520) 48,293,988 - | 16,640,017) 3,023,839 524,664} 69,995,028 
IQIO RE sees sick _ - - - 2,838, 636 261,810) 74,520,021 
1920 enc eat 4,753,049] 63,725,084) 1,750,128} 16,593,932) 3,363,877 1,658] 90,413,261 
LOZ TR ee cee 4,979,779] 67,147,513) 1,618,865} 15,328,797) 4,568,984! 2,790,348} 96,698,810 
1922 eee ee ats 5,309,854] 69,824,985) 1,916,976} 16,967,305) 4,800,649} 2,989,460} 102,462,090 
bE ae a ee 5,515,170] 73,858,726] 1,772,148! 16,445,635) 3,467,822] 3,353,822] 104,866,102 
1024 ee eine 4,035,532} 71,468,506] 1,722,803} 18,568,856] 3,636,592] 2,470,756] 101,919,837 
ORD Femte fran 3,982,921} 79,106,407 1,532,366] . 20,210,387 3,442,928 2,180,700} 110, 638, 667 
1O262 ieee 4,150,307} 89,873,578} 1,161,886] 18,426,169] 4,284,648} 2,274,535) 120,321,095 
N02 menaias cenit 3,999,808] 102,501,193} 1,585,891} 18,884,434) 5,672,479] 2,020,087! 1384, 669, 734 
1Includes other liabilities to shareholders. 3Book value of real estate for company’s use. 


2Includes other liabilities to the public. 4TIncludes other assets. 
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32.—Liabilities and Assets of Trust Compinies chartered by the Dominion Govern- 
ment, 1914-1927. 


COMPANY FUNDS—LIABILITIES. 


Years. 
Ue eee ar ee a ae 
TLS Ne a Sele Ce eee 
POMUS MMOS ae osc kee coe 
UGS ES eee De ES SS ee ee ae 
NEM ee ee wa cic as a 
BRE Uepaiee ak Oak Yom ee 
RO en RNR The as 
i Lal nea ae cn A clea 
LLP, hee Popict eRe ae Eee 
BOD ise SEL te 5.2 5 
RDA gait. ore ee Sakis the sk 
DOD ORE MEG, cee ET whe «ace 
NOS Oeresies «siete iicseieon ewe 
rae We Red Se 
Loans 
Years On Cn 
real real 
estate, | estate, 
first second 
liens liens. 
$ $ 
1914....| 5,189,797) 113,095 
1915....| 3,972,520} 102,395 
1916....| 3,906,986) 544,747 
1917....| 3,993,484] 297,387 
1918....| 3,933,962} 101,784 
1919....| 4,432,455) 557,171 
1920. 4,736, 064 ~ 
1921....| 4,408,914 - 
1922....| 5,254, 434 - 
1923... ..}. 5,402,752 - 
1924,...| 5,114, 753 ~ 
1925.....1.. 5,143, 123 - 
1926....| 5,450,907 - 
1927....) 5,668,574 ~ 
Years. 
Lh he oS 6 he) Re ae 
area eee sk laters Het dice cele go's ween 
LDS nah eich ee eG ne eS ae Bacar 
OLE cee See Sees Ee Pe 
ERS Rotators. siccars oie grsistahe'eaisieie's aleSia 
NTE Meee ah ek eid o eicee tied ale vis er dacieh ies 
RT td oe as clers vo Satciasaietele cia ieele« 
Se ee ee Nes aS wie iieie o/oe 8 ee 
Pete LYS RSs ice pele oe 
US RE NG arte piel areiune wflciesinisls othe «ole ces 
Ne a a 9E 2 SRR a ere 
ENED OE SB sag 28 2 poy © ee 
Nearer was. os as ote 0.0, ors) disiaiye eur 
DIEPPE 2 oh leceac asa ve dc scien see asics 


To Shareholders. To the Public. 
Capital Taxes, Total 
paid ere Li ee es Total. borrowed 
up. ; : money, etc. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
6,051,146} 2,541,413 202,427) 8,794,986 1,948,414] 10,743,400 
5,307,128} 1,159,479 233,738] 6,700,345 606,005} 7,306,350 
5,673,670) 1,245,589 287,214) 6,919,259 620,470} 7,826,943 
5,297,130} 1,275,789 352,153) 6,925,072 731,220} 7,656,292 
6, 266, 203 1,477,617 415,938} 8,159,758 676,379| 8,856,137 
7,356,474] 1,643,464 391,625} 9,391,563 616,378] 10,007,941 
7,465,376} 1,908,753 391,975} 9,766,104 561,265) 10,327,369 
7,532,777) 1,746,579 167,303] 9,446, 656 499,264) 9,945,923 
7,678,401 1,912, 123 46,068} 9,636,592 329,827) 9,966,419 
7, 772, 749 1,908, 887 5,674] 9,687,310 832,724) 10,520,034 
8,796,479] 1,918,567 169,390} 10,884,436 766,783} 11,651,219 
9,523,618) 2,261,890 184,153) 11,969,661 232,813] 12,202,474 
9,666,449] 2,313,464 393,932! 12,373,845 580,380] 12,954,225 
9,824,031} 2,653,673 443 377| 12,921,081 571,279) 13,492,360 
COMPANY FUNDS—ASSETS. 
Market 
Govern- value 
ment, of real All 
muni- Cash estate, other Total 
Real cipal on govern- assets assets 
On estate. ‘and Stocks.| hand ment |belonging| of the 
stocks school and in |securities,| to the com- 
and securities, banks. jetc., over} com- panies. 
securi- owned. book panies. 
ties. value. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
557, 625 - 787, 400 — | 179,928) 879,039) 3,033, 756)10, 714, 640 
647,524 - 876, 760 — | 172,448 5,181] 1,529,522) 7,306,350 
374,392 - | 1,116,110 — | 266,964 32,231) 1,585,513] 7,826, 943 
253, 781 — | 1,145,815 - | 173,130 3,331] 1,789,364] 7,656,292 
294,472 — | 1,839,000 - | 724,689 5,865] 1,936,365) 8,836, 137 
496, 769 — | 2,170,618 — | 706, 763 8,392] 1,635, 773/10, 007,941 
512,800} 701,564) 2,500,942) 349,294) 576,125 ~ 847, 463/10, 224, 252 
344,302) 908,618] 2,400,914) 253,779) 603,618) -253,598] 1,317, 785/10, 237, 930 
391,475) 567,970) 1,584,234) 264,186] 473,687] -3802,974] 1,412, 205/10, 353, 243 
375, 129|1,048,682| 1,656,304) 292,564] 481,672) -255,343] 1,573, 406)10, 830, 509 
446, 001|1,551,673} 1,598,971] 336,818} 524,368) -340,919] 2,483, 675/12, 056, 259 
618, 250)1,969,737| 2,323,064] 432,956) 203,431] -37,266) 1,763,355)12, 453,916 
580, 128} 7,091,322] 2,318,344) 477,917] 705,064; -50,295| 1,571,595|13,195,277 
977, 514'2,140,344! 1,993,823! 494,083) 804,469 29,656) 1,603, 906/13, 682, 713 
TRUST FUNDS—LIABILITIES. 
Guaranteed Funds. Estate, 
Trust 
Interest and Total 
Principal.1 due and Total Agency 
accrued. unds 
$ $ $ $ $ 
8,560,468 - 8,560,468] 29,832,343] 38,392,811 
9, 727,099 - 9,727,099] 31,002,934} 40,730,033 
10,405,318 -— | 10,405,318} 36,756,902] 47,162,220 
11,149, 958 —| 11,149,958} 38,141,389] 49,291,347 
12,743,379 — | 12,743,379) 56,194,857} 68,938,236 
12,704, 672 —| 12,704,672} 52,084,047| 64,788,719 
9,339,070 135,971) 9,475,041) 57,225,303] 66,700,344 
8,424, 128 125,514] 8,549,642) 79,252,639) 87,811,965 
8,473,720 126,868} 8,600,588) 92,449,298] 101,049,886 
10,306, 767 178,096] 10,484,863] 102,764,835} 113,249,698 
14,027,120 133,583} 14,160,703) 123,082,289) 137,242,992 
15,897,339 —| 15,897,339] 131,420,502} 147,317,841 
17,979,412 - | 17,979,412) 139,777,235) 157, 756,647 
22,464, 753 — | 22,464,753! 161,040,061] 188,504,814 


anes ee ea Rk em ee ee ee 

1Includes money in trust for investment amounting to $2,562,455 in 1914, $3,113,170 in 1915, $3,799,149 
in 1916, $3,443,682 in 1917 and $5,170,463 in 1918; similar amounts are included under the heading Estate, 
Trust and Agency Funds for the years 1920 to 1927. The figure for 1919 is not available. 
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32.—Liabilities and Assets of Trust Companies chartered by the Dominion Govern- 
ment, 1914-1927—-concluded. 


TRUST FUNDS—ASSRETS. 


Guaranteed Funds. 


First 
earn ees. a Tahal, 
and hypo- as “rust 
Years. theques Collateral Rods on hand Other sees va and 
upon loans. aabentarad and in assets. Bund Z Agency 

improved © R banks. : Funds. 

freehold 

property. 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

OTA Rays 13, 258, 642 - 2,420,545 870,994) 13,184,047) 29,734,228 - 
TOLD ware 12,267,515 - 4,214,787 778,473| 11,706,041] 28,966,816 - 
LO GRR ees Sees OD ome - 4,841, 833 2,661,481} 13,400,107} 30,177,192 - 
Ot Als Berka 9,251,407 - 6,707,457 W351, 416i 4247, 2270) oie Obin 0d - 
OTS Pees. Sar 9,314,279 - 9, 833 , 060 2,027,618} 15,428,747) 36,603,704 - 
HL OLD Revere ts rere 10, 950, 249 - 11,393,564 2,694,454) 19,256,564) 44,294,831 ; - 
SF OD Rs oeantoternras 4,247,183 ~ 2,437,106 853, 832 1,271,389 8,809,510) 64,895,196 
0D Uae Ma ee 4,159,039 - 2,508,197 550,011 556,622 8,774,185| 79,252,638 
LOD ee eee oe 5, 241,872 - 1, 823,290 546, 929 1,173,314 8,785,405} 92,449,298 
ODS eeenenee eee ae 8,552,388 220,717 1,010, 225 251,508 614,166} 10,649,004) 102,764,835 
AS 7 ie ere aaa ae 12,278,138 345, 892 989, 050 404, 999 290,658} 14,308,737) 123,082,289 
VO 2D sete creaee 12,897,930 490, 528 1, 463, 920 636,526 408,435} 15,897,339] 131,420,502 
192Gb cecdeeeks 14,005,093 1,334,078 1,488,070 813,344 338,827) 17,979,412) 139,777, 235 
1 7 est Baa 16,596, 737 2,407,158 1,978, 136 1,067,790 414,932! 22,464,753! 161,040,061 


PART II.—INSURANCE. 


Insurance companies transacting business throughout the Dominion of Canada 
are licensed by the Dominion Government under Acts administered by the Depart- 
ment of Insurance under the Minister of Finance, while other insurance companies, 
doing business only in one province, or, by arrangement, in more provinces than 
one, are licensed by Provincial Governments. The statistics here published are in 
the main those of companies doing business under license from the Dominion Govern- 
ment, and are divided into three classes relating to:—(1) insurance against fire, 
(2) life insurance, and (3) insurance of a miscellaneous character, covering risks of 
accident, guarantee, employers’ liability, sickness, burglary, hail, steam boiler, 
tornado, weather, inland transportation, automobile, sprinkler leakage, live stock 
and titles. These statistics refer in all cases to the calendar year and are compiled 
from the reports of the Department of Insurance. 

Since 1915, the Department of Insurance has endeavoured to collect from the 
available sources statistics of the business transacted by companies holding licenses 
from the Provincial Governments of Canada, or permitted by the laws of the pro- 
vinces to transact business without a license. The business of the provincial 
licensees is divided into three classes:—(1) business transacted by provincially incor- 
portated companies within the province by which they are incorporated; (2) business 
transacted by provincially incorporated companies in provinces other than those by 
which they are incorporated; and (3) business transacted by British and foreign 
companies licensed by the Provincial Governments. Further, under section 129 
of the Insurance Act of 1917 (7-8 Geo. V, c. 29), fire insurance on property in Canada 
may be effected, under specified conditions, with companies or associations outside 
of Canada which are not licensed to transact insurance business in Canada. 


Section 1.—Fire Insurance. 


Fire insurance in Canada began with the establishment by British fire insurance 
companies of agencies, usually situated in the sea ports and operated by local 
merchants. The oldest existing agency of a British company is that of the Phoenix 
Fire Office of London, now the Phoenix Assurance Co., Ltd., which commenced 
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business in Montreal in 1804. On account of the growth of the insurance business 
of these early British companies, branch offices were established and local managers 
were appointed, charged with directing the companies’ affairs in Canada. 

The Halifax Fire Insurance Co. is the first. purely Canadian company of which 
any record is obtainable. Founded in 1809 as the Nova Scotia Fire Association, 
it was chartered in 1819 and operated in the province of Nova Scotia until 1919, 
when it was granted a Dominion license. Among the other pioneer fire insurance 
companies still in operation, mention may be made of the following:—the Quebec 
Fire Assurance Co., which commenced business in 1818 and was largely confined in 
ownership and operations to Quebec province; the British America Assurance Co., 
incorporated in 1833, the oldest company in Ontario; the Western Assurance Co., 
organized in 1851, and, after a rapid and steady growth, one of the largest companies 
of its kind on the continent; two United States companies, the A*tna Insurance Co., 
Hartford, Conn., and the Hartford Fire Insurance Co., which commenced business 
in Canada in 1821 and 1836 respectively. 

A company desirous of carrying on business throughout Canada must obtain a 
license from the Dominion Government. If it proposes restricting its operations 
to one particular province, a license may be had from that province, and it may 
transact, business within such limits without regard to any general laws of the 
Dominion relating to insurance. In 1875 a Department of Insurance was created 
as a branch of the Finance Department at Ottawa, under the supervision of an 
officer known as the “Superintendent of Insurance”, whose duties are to see that the 
laws enacted from time to time by the Canadian Parliament are duly observed by 
the companies. Some important requirements under these laws are:—(1) a deposit 
of $50,000 of approved securities with the Government; (2) the appointment of a 
chief agent with power of attorney from the company; (3) the filing of a statement 
showing the financial position of the company at the time of its application for a 
license, and subsequent annual statements of its business. In addition, books of 
record must be kept at its chief office and be open to the inspection of government 
officers whose practice is to examine them annually. 

The report of the Superintendent of Insurance for the year ended Dec. 31, 
1927, shows that at that date there were 203 fire insurance companies doing business 
in Canada under Dominion licenses, of which 44 were Canadian, 64 were British 
and 95 were foreign companies, whereas in 1875, the first year for which authentic 
records were collected by the Insurance Department, 27 companies operated in 
Canada, 11 Canadian, 13 British and 3 American. The proportionate increase in 
the number of British and foreign companies from 59 p.c. to 78 p.c. of the total 
number is a very marked point of difference between the fire and life insurance 
businesses in Canada, the latter being carried on very largely by Canadian companies. 

Although in its early days the Dominion did not prove a very lucrative field 
for fire insurance companies, of late the great advance in building construction and 
the wide use of improved fire appliances and safety devices reduce materially the 
danger of serious conflagrations and place the risks assumed by companies in Canada 
on an equality with those of other countries. A general decline in the rate of losses 
paid to premiums received may be noted in recent years (Table 1). 

A feature of the fire insurance business during recent years, besides the increase 
in premiums received, is the continued increase in the number of companies which 
are operating on the mutual or reciprocal plan. These companies, in which all 
profits or losses are directly received or paid by the policyholders, are making them- 
selves felt as competitive factors in the fire insurance business. 
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Statistics of Fire Insurance.—Statistical tables of fire insurance in Canada 
are added, illustrative of the progress of total business since 1869, and of the opera- 
tions of individual companies for the year 1927. The net amount of fire insurance 
in force on Dec. 31, 1927, with companies holding Dominion licenses, was $8,287,- 
732,966, while the net amount in force with provincial companies on the same date 
was $1,225,040,969. In addition, policies amounting to $559,699,149 were in force 
during the year 1926, the latest year for which information is available, by companies, 
associations or underwriters not licensed to transact business in Canada. Thus 
the grand total fire insurance in force on Dec. 31, 1927, would approximate 
$10,072,473,084. 

Table 1 shows figures of the growth since 1869 of companies holding Dominion 
licenses and Table 2 illustrates the business done in Canada by individual com- 
panies during the year 1927, while in Tables 3, 4 and 5 are given figures of the 
assets, liabilities and income and expenditure of companies of various nationalities 
during the years 1923 to 1927. A close study of the various items included in these 
tables will afford an excellent idea of the type of business transacted by these various 
groups. A further summary of business by provinces is given in Table 6 for the 
years 1926 and 1927, with premiums and losses shown by nationality of companies. 
Further, a general summary of the business transacted by both Dominion and 
provincial licensees is given in Table 7, with business by unlicensed companies 
added in Table 8. 


1.—Fire Insurance in force, Premiums received, Losses paid and Percentage of Losses 
to Premiums, 1869-1928.1 


bee is Lao 
Amount : age o mount : age O 
Years.| in fores at ae Beer losses || Years.| in force at Pe pees losses 
end of year. | 7°°°!"22: satapo to pre- end. of years | °° oo age to pre- 
miums miums 
$ $ $ p.c. $ eS $ p.c. 
1869... 188 359,809] 1,785,539] 1,027,720 57-56] 1899. . 936,869,668) 7,910,492) 5,182,038 65-51 
1870... 191,549,586] 1,916,779] 1,624,837 84-77)! 1900. . 992,332,360] 8,331,948] 7,774,293 93-31 
US ties: 228 ,453,784| 2,321,716] 1,549,199 66-73]| 1901. .|] 1,038,687,619] 9,650,348] 6,774,956 70-20 
1872... 251,722,940} 2,628,710] 1,909,975 72-66]| 1902..| 1,075,263,168]10,577,084| 4,152,289 39-26 
LSioeme 278,754,835] 2,968,416] 1,682,184 55-67 
1903. .] 1,140,453, 716}11,384,762| 5,870,716 51-57 
1874... 306,844,219} 3,522,303! 1,926,159 54-68]| 1904..| 1,215,013 ,931]13,169 ,882}14,099,534| 107-06 
1875... 364,421,029) 3,594,764] 2,563,531 71-31)| 1905. .| 1,318,146 ,495114, 285,671) 6,000,519 42-00 
1876... 404,608,180} 3,708,006] 2,867,295 77-33|| 1906. .| 1,448,902, 244/14,687,963] 6,584,291 44-83 
TSG ane 420,342,681] 3,764,005} 8,490,919] 225-58]| 1907..| 1,614,703 ,536]16,114,475] 8,445,041 52-41 
1878072). ) 208,808 701) 9 206,280) 1,822,074)" O4-T1) 1908. | 1,700, 708 263117, 0272751 10,270,068 ane 
1879.0 407,357,985] 3,227,488] 2,145,198 66-47 1909. .| 1,863,276,504117,049 464! 8,646,826 50-72 
1910. .| 2,084,276, 740/18, 725,531/10, 292 ,393 54-96 
1880... 411,563,271) 3,479,577| 1,666,578 47-90 
1911..| 2,279,868 ,346|/20,575,255/10,936,948 53-16 
1881... 462,210,968) 3,827,116] 3,169,824 82-83 1912 9.684.355 895123194 518/12.119 581 52-25 
1882... 526,856,478] 4,229,706] 2,664,986 63-01 Sl rte ; : j : : : 
1883... 572,264,041] 4,624,741] 2,920,228 63-14|| 1918..] 3,151,930,389]25,745, 947/14 003,759 54-39 
1914. .} 3,456,019 ,009}27 ,499 ,158]15 347,284 55-81 
1884... 605,507,789] 4,980,128) 3,245,323 65-16]| 1915. .] 3,531,620,802]26 ,474,833]14,161,949 53-49 
1885... 611,794,479] 4,852,460] 2,679,287 55-22)| 1916. .| 3,720,058, 236] 27,783 ,852/15, 114,063 54-40 
oe , Ne neciiere Sate eel 66-93]| 1917. .| 3,986,197 514/31 ,246,530)16,379,101 52-42 
1887... 634,76 244 03,514 64-90 ; 

: : 2 ; 2 ? 2 1918..| 4,523,514, 841/35 , 954, 405/19, 359 ,352 53-84 
1888...] 650,735,059) 5,487,263) 3,078,822) 56-53! 1919°"| 4’993’024'381/40,031 ,474|16,679.355| 41-67 
1889... 684,538,378] 5,588,016] 2,876,211 51-47 1920. -| 5,969,872 ,278150,527 ,937)21 , 935,387 43-41 

1921..} 6,020,513 ,832]47 ,312 ,564/27 ,572,560 58-28 
1890... 720,679,621) 5,836,071] 3,266,567 55-97 1922 6 348.637.436148 168 .310/32.848 020 68-19 
1891... 759,602,191) 6,168,716] 3,905,697 63-31 eh, oe 3 : : ; : 
1892... 821,410,072} 6,512,327) 4,377,270 67-22)| 1928. .] 6,806,937,041/51, 169, 250/32, 142,494 62-82 
1893... 814,687,057) 6,793,595) 5,052,690 74-37]| 1924. .| 7,224,475,267/49 ,833, 718/29 , 186,904 58-57 

1925. .| 7,583,297 ,899151,040,075/26, 943,089 52-79 
1894... 836,067,202] 6,711,369] 4,589,363 68-38] 1926. .] 8,051,444, 136/52 ,595 , 923/25 , 705,975 48-87 
1895... 837,872,864] 6,943,382] 4,993,750 71-92)| 1927. .| 8,287,732 ,966|51,375,637|20,831,931 40-55 
1896... 845,574,352) 7,075,850) 4,173,501 58-98]} 19282 | 8,773, 828, 173/54, 868, 529] 24, 785, 168 45-17 | 
1897... 868 522,217) 7,157,661) 4,701,833 65-69 | | —__ | —- —— 
1898... 895,394,107] 7,350,131] 4,784,487 65-09|/Total..|...... weyerardinie 1014,863,912|566,611,182 55-83 


i1Dominion companies only. ?Figures for 1928 are subject to revision. 
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2.—Fire Insurance Business transacted in Canada, 1927. 
Per- 
Rate cent- 
Gross of age of 
amount of | Premiums | pre- Net cash | Netcash | losses 
Companies. risks taken charged | miums] received paid paid 
during thereon. per for for to pre- 
year. cent | premiums. losses miums 
of re- 
risks. ceived. 
$ $ p.c $ $ p.c 
Canadian Companies— 
PAAR See, POM: as LAee ebb dso os 50,055,073 535,027 1-07 179,102 73,983] 41-31 
AMPS ONISII AG Cee cles ek wciely Meeerviotee s 204,965 2,252 1-10 2,202 1,033 45-86 
SC ARIOR MEI ERE EEE a. <cc.c as hGeR shod eave icrs's 10,690,257 121,218 1-13 34,095 10,405 80-52 
IBritishvAmoerteass). 5 desks sees 136,749,385} 1,405,137 1-03 661,113 257,324] 38-92 
BrIbiSl: CANAGCIAN 65.606 bob wales sees 8,356,616 135,080 1-62 70,896 None - 
Britis ne olonial. ...0 ic Gys Rh Gh.ee-o-s 53,360,989 653,665 1-22 105 ,843 46,884 44.30 
British Northwestern............. 42,703,959 332,380 -78 189,902 78,926 41-56 
Gansea ACCidontiss 2.66/05 odes acces 48,152,912 463 ,042 -96 230,594 94,823 41-12 
ROAR A ATION S560 kiPR oo eRe k eas 15,859,581 224,088 1-41 117,640 36,516 31-04 
ana d A SOCUrityes.. sksce shies vcs « 29,426,428 314,887 1-07 152,314 66,002 43-33 
SABAGIGNULETOM: ... cs blob otis sres « 69, 798 ,585 751,396 1-08 895 , 272 127,824 32-21 
Canadian Indemnity.............. 16,524,117 230,025 1-39 161,302 54,959 34-07 
Canadian Lumbermen’s........... 437,000 9,494 2-17 2,829 2,540) 89-77 
Casualty Company of Canada..... 5,347,477 47,386 +89 27,085 Sole 11-54 
CHEE Call eae Ens ps, eee Acie ie eee 330,850 3,088 1-02 3,379 4,151] 122-88 
TS ONITTOME NEG: oO onieo.c Sie ale eh a's = 41,758 ,852 435,308 1-04 250,795 82,178 32°77 
Dominion Gresham............... 19,409,647 176,700 91 56,826 82,202 56-67 
Dominion of Canada Guarantee... 37,425,729 317,971 -85 168,918 35,053} 20-75 
fRinsteny HIOn. Gatie 6 oss Oh be keke sc sas 8,043 ,945 85,643 1-06 44,870 10,774 24-01 
Fire Insurance Co. of Canada...... 73,806,257 772,957 1-05 359,515 143 ,301 39-86 
General Accident of Canada....... 15,576,147 165,860 1-06 82,829 28,794 34-76 
GAobeindenmniby. 6.4658 .C8e000 6% 56,875,904 484,640 -85 125,843 45,955 36-52 
Gran THBUVANICE:.<c.0 SUR SES ce aces 380,175,253 272,417 -90 230,090 125,498 54-54 
Guardian Insurance............... 30,783 ,642 263 ,923 +86 80,745 27,597 34-18 
PATA HALO gete.o:s.<05 Sek oh Seoe.o.0k 24,882,106 332,715 1-34 67,977 25,976 38-21 
PARE SOD ESA Veer teil ceoys 4 sary ersrat one 32,152,861 318,833 +99 164,574 72,026 43-76 
Tmperialiinsurance... i505 ...0..0.5 34,941,459 322,399 -92 150,758 59,777| 39-65 
eneauMiiualesies 2. WES RR oes 2,613,440 39,014 1-49 37,968 21,873 57-61 
Rae E Tae, Tele, vies we Nisinc eae ess 21,847,623 321,975 1-51 142,276 1257222 88-01 
Liverpool-Manitoba............... 71,604,574 666 , 227 93 279 , 660 102,123) 36-52 
London and Lancashire Guarantee 
NG NCCI eR Gi. iii nk eau ws 8,985,125 38,201 -97 13,735 2,338 17-03 
Pondon-Ganadas os 628s, BE o'b are 33,980,555 350,351 1-03 184,547 59,960 32-49 
WEQECATIUIIOM GAis.oxi. «7s hie hs o's 42,992,724 289 ,632 -67 138,743 31,833 22-94 
Momntiliovalaee. fas kae wives... 86,665,595 1,056,155 1-22 543 ,135 293,738 54-08 
Northdtmpires..s. 0c. weeeleet «23. 31,553,003 309, 606 -98 165,362 63,177 38-21 
IN ayn ne Wit Sct oy ee oe 22,423,861 204,549 91 128,683 43 ,027 33°44 
MOGtIGontaly Soo Os eerel he bse een s 42,078 ,584 447 837 1-06 195,476 91,166 46-64 
HeaeiInG GOasGes. ..6.08el es Oakes sas 48 528,220 417 ,669 -86 174,999 75,280} 43-02 
Pictou County Farmers........... 885,133 6,792 “77 6,792 2,589] 38-11 
PPA OROCLI eG eIeG ooie.< eG RO aS s36 19,172,193 135,099 -70 57,278 9,344 16-31 
COTTE) CCDs ik ee 46,202,023 415,493 -90 181,068 52,696 29-10 
PeBiPANCOees Gos ccate< cides bled os 80'3 18,011,621 155,461 86 62,220 15,845 25-47 
Seottish @anadians....2...05....- 22 ,953 ,235 214,118 -93 85,097 31,717 37-27 
TUTTE ita Asai ow a aiAnins Greieve ce \84e 151,988,105 1,563,041. 1-03 750,949 257 ,324 34-27 
Matals 435. 5328.023 5%. . 1,560, 765,610) 15,809,046 1-01) 7,265,841) 2,826,387) 38.90 
British Companies— 
AULT ETN es 24 7 oe eee 72,493 ,321 525,241 -72 469,939 162 ,589 34-60 
TANCIO-SCOthish: s24.65.4 25 5 se once 48 264,156 421,404 -87 223,755 94,670 42-31 
DAE SP eerie Sila Sea ais Lars ie sete 117,852,091 967,133 *82 786,532 334 ,867 42-58 
LAV CCT RE BT pene oe ener 14,797,144 132,566 -90 110,073 43,159 39-21 
Bankers and Traders.............. 15,965,108 143 ,162 -90 108 ,646 27,534 25-34 
British and European............. 13,091,476 134,990 1-03 83 ,430 30,869 37-00 
LSPS "GS tthe ee eee ee 57,263 ,398 522 ,380 “91 403 ,762 191,293 47-38 
Bei tRGeROr Gl .:,ccse.c:0 cae sinlete sin 30,502,887 249,176 82 137 ,356 53,541 38-98 
[eri fc ge OED, a See ene Se, gar 12,880,916 122,550 +95 77,584 30,641 39-49 
Mp pignela Oakes WS. .2... 2 lactase eee s 15,738,040 210,950 1-34 164,165 69,829 42-54 
PastiphePrAGerss:28:2.05..65¢..00. 56,656,414 383,501 -68 268 ,946 81,591 30-34 
MER ONIAN OI RCIIS. wiacecd oo ofebioeie «sa 57,288,774 551,479 96 387 ,563 127,991 33-02 
armeand (rONerall.. <3 is vedew tess. 37,276,211 334,209 -90 235,488 153,574 65-22 
OSTA Re) 1 no 32,845 ,802 293 ,895 -89 196,334 65,930 33-58 
SEAS Ca ees 50 | 65,805,148 535,038 81 272,712 110,613 40-56 
CORSETS is 0 ae 3,866,028 26,409 -68 15,781 6,746 42-75 
@ommercial Union...) 45...3.....- 116,800,384) 1,049,816 -90 800,712 310,899] 38-83 
MMITARITII Ls SAM RA dsp cle Salsas ews 27,656,038 231,345 84 194,474 95,581 49-15 
LOPE ONS Leone nt 5 ee ee ee 81,956,659 584,098 71 464,638 235,873] 50-76 
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2.—Fire Insurance Business transacted in Canada, 1927— continued. 


Companies. 


British Companies—concluded. 
Employers’ Liability.............. 
Bssexsancdvounlolks: 4... -eemeeee oe. 


General Accident Fire............. 
Guardian Assurance............... 
Law Union and Rock............. 
Liverpool and London and Globe.. 
MocaltGovernmente: -e eee 


London and Lancashire Insurance.. 


London and Provineial............ 


Ocean Accident and Guarantee.... 
PALATINE HOR ee cos is PE kee. 


Queensland Riise ascoid tee Meee oe 
Railway Passengers............... 
Royalukixchancvoc eee een eee 
Royalinsurance ese eae 
IROVALSCOCtISht see meen a. 
Scottish Metropolitan............. 
ScottishyUnionty. see eee ee 


State Assurance:,..cc cies epee oe 
Sunvinsurancésy,. 1. see eee eiee ee 


(nionol ‘Canton. tee eneee eee 
Union Marinoni oe eee. 


PMANOUSZO SA) ck ce eae ee 


(PLE: ie A hn Mie IR 0 RO 


Aoriculturaleeee. 3 cern te: 
Alliance Insurance......;5.......... 


American Equitable.............. 
American Exchange............... 
American Insurance............... 
American Lloyds...) eat: 
American Reserve...greseee.. os. 


@rtizens. | iene... «3, aioe hone. 


amount of 
risks taken 


3,816,168, 719 


Gross 


during 
year. 


$ 


128 855,539 
31,257,019 
7,612,691 
57,962,013 


None 


36,910,547 
52,718,932 
53,983 ,907 
25,843,326 
13,061,231 
120,662,227 
84,054,230 
62,870,889 
None 
21,891,835 
35,074,318 
17,153,047 
45,343,308 


88,266,018 


19,874,299 
25,950,984 
4,148,028 
28 ,074 ,928 
10,966,973 
7,889,250 
30,503 ,549 
8,383,951 
24,067,841 
None 


13,473,495 


Premiums 


charged 
thereon. 


_ 


—y 


—o— 


Net cash Net cash 
received paid 
for for 
premiums. losses 
$ $ 
718,676 261,524 
89 , 226 32,626 
59,539 10,846 
334,207 145,156 
1,406,191 660,435 
383,973 119,945 
1,402 ,388 518,523 
69,002 10,246 
1,277,880 493,188 
35,803 Ua? 
91,476 26,788 
542,816 207 ,920 
288 ,.741 88 ,850 
None None 
201,967 85 ,022 
122,252 49,722 
151,526 38 , 722 
1,108,130 485 ,443 
841,194 367 ,928 
991,319 437,058 
459 ,088 238,168 
369 ,444 186 ,466 
151,926 82,599 
None one 
1,245,327 469 ,839 
one None 
300, 747 142 ,639 
286,830 139,006 
249,708 101,569 
3,040 None 
629,973 199,688 
1,909,171 716,589 
184,540 90,530 
231,011 89,996 
405,776 150,791 
160,819 60,364 
72,497 16,992 
814,210 376,737 
536,776 210,109 
352,310 169 ,874 
None None 
123,149 60,363 
121,900 76,986 
137,832 75,965 
359,570 164,542 
24,618,841} 10,095,057 
534,711 221,451 
130,113 215 out 
67,984 20,245 
113,448 51,864 
11,875 2,576 
222,265 124,479 
97,248 40,808 
25 ,847 865 
108,942 54,581 
55,101 16,109 
144,303 59,944 
None None 
64,413 29 ,278 
80,871 39,095 
60,801 25,477 
160,480 49 467 
41,962 23,024 
71,937 15,364 
None None 
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2.—Fire Insurance Business transacted in Canada, 1927—continued. 
Rate Per- 
Gross of cent- 
amount of | Premiums | pre- Net cash Net cash | age of 
Companies. risks taken charged |miums] received ' paid losses 
during thereon. per for for paid 
year. cent | premiums. losses to pre- 
of miums 
risks. re- 
ceived. 
: $ $ p.c $ $ p.c. 

Foreign Companies—continued. 

CLG) CVO <9 da BS ee Se 17,679,054 167,945 -95 91,252 44,371] 48-63 
Commercial Union of New York.. 1,914,962 26,795 1-40 16,810 3,771 22-43 
KBONNECULCUU Te tiR ac coi sce ces 6 as 50,550,370 425,891 84 217,988 80,161 36-77 
AD WTVET EET peswircesg gl SA BIO RCP 77,071,446 643 ,914 +84 467,620 173,058 37-01 
Equitable Fire and Marine........ 22,916,125 192,349 -84 43,598 16,032] 36-77 
MGC EYPAINOTICAN. cdocess ccs sess. 1,773 ,489 PAD i i 1-26 18,899 1,060 5-61 
RONG Y= RENIK ao. cic csncsete, so cuse nce ©.< 64,078,270 584,097 91 453,691 136,952} 30-19 
Fire Association of Philadelphia... 78,420,426 781,191 1-00 443 246 170,514) 38.47 
RTOMNaTES UNC ts. rcs cote sowie 28,053,179 247 ,851 88 182 ,613 80,332] 43-99 
Firemen’s Insurance............... 20,597,407 224,990 1-09 179,761 51,093 98-49 
PUIEG CASSULANCE ce. ec cscs co cece 30,923 ,056 265,610 -86 163 ,039 76,060) 46-65 
Ber PAT OTICANG cya. cicterere © sree “une: 11,450,060 112,099 -98 66,792 28,565} 42-77 
TRAMONCICLOM Messe te} ar 11,391,366 Iie es 1-03 106,059 20,550] 19-38 
ETA MIE ITNOE opt ch hacen wtcuaees Sik ss 13,568 ,293 196,322 1:45 None None = 

Generalomearish...ac.62.s. ose. 21,498 ,008 197,082 92 129,760 38,963} 30-03 
General Insurance Co. of America. 10,025,747 81,426 “81 Gieoo 911 1°35 
GATTO ME tee Aci arstee een aa 5,957,443 49 ,942 +84 36,943 13 ,026 35-26 
IEA DICE Oo Aes eee eee eee 40,011, 256 291,092 -73 188 ,045 85,490 45-46 
Globevand DRUG CCR SEs. cyene  yecesevers « 135,966,209 1,158,187 +85 785 ,535 347,711] 44-96 
Groin iid BYES) ia eA yee eee ole 70,200 690 -98 —3,814 3,898 = 

GreateAMeEICAN. 62. ees <sereece bu ee « 66,215,416 602 ,303 91 416,558 154,465 37-08 
Hardware Dealers................ 15,217,315 332 ,634 2-19 290,877 84,164] 28-93 
PE aTeOR Cee ee: ocho ste siee Konescaend 188 ,036 ,445 1,311,749 -70 103,021 461,679 41-86 

TITS). eaten RE eee Ee ee 205,986,595} 2,141,735 1-04 642,519 802,877] 48-88 
Imperial Assurance............0... 18 ,438 344 185,839 1-01 94,700 Darou 24-96 
Individual Underwriters.......... 43 ,886 ,880 123,194 -28 111,008 3,007 2-71 
Insurance Co. of North America... 144 686,304 941,478 -65 691,065 312,580) 45-23 
Insurance Co. of State of Penna... . 29 376,115 232 ,208 -79 131,928 65,759 49-84 
Lumbermen’s Insurance........... 8,148,510 74,439 “91 64,062 9,014 14:07 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Insurance... 3,855,163 67,158 1-74 56,989 PAs Te 45-22 
Lumbermen’s Underwriting Alli- 

ONCOMREGRE Te ee eee see eet - - - = - - 
Lumber Underwriters... ........... — - - ie = - 
Manufacturing Lumbermen’s...... = - - = _ ~ 
Maryland Insurance............... 5,626,747 64,495 1-15 40,886 14,580} 35-66 
Mechanics and Traders............ 1,878,047 31,505 1-68 15,096 10,214 67-66 
Merchants! HirG.: oeee cc cwes con 36,176,159 354,626 -98 307,632 107,439] 34-92 
Millers National 46. o.dek.cunsaemy « 10,959 , 742 114,214 1-04 100,030 42,249 42-24 
MMO water gist. oe ok hc ot oe ee 13,450,989 211,197 1-57 149 ,381 56,680 37-94 
Minnesota Implement............. 15,217,315 332,634 2-19 290,877 84,164} 28-93 
National-Ben Franklin............ 37,651,094 408,071 1-08 334,477 151,416} 45-27 
National Fire of Hartford......... 88,327,708 POP: -87 598,594 259,180} 43-30 
National Guaranty................ 4,722,080 64,827 1-37 57,2638 13,725) 23-97 
National Untons.. --...... 60. 0065 13,866,954 111,606 -80 88,119 53,936} 61-21 
Tae Nia Gionedeeds ia ssi... asym eco 67,598 ,345 773,649 1-14 672,552 348,812} 51-86 
INS AI PAPI OME sce ase jeskuaseverdesusvers 33,441,707 264,537 -79 168,492 59,162 35-11 
New Hampshire...:.............. 28 ,075 ,228 260,268 93 179 ,234 83,571 46-63 
(NIG 7 GION See eee 18 466,950 121,585 66 76,697 36,293) 47-32 
New York Reciprocal............. 40,537,288 89,983 292 79,660 a 1-40 
New York Underwriters.......... 63,469,164 529,114 +83 40,654 11,821 29-08 
US EVO WR 2 ce fil pli a ea 69 ,343 ,496 478 ,807 -69 351,315 176,912 50-36 
Por flibiivenine, ole. & «ic: kat .cween 15,697,145 153,209 +98 114,038 41,020 35-97 
Northwestern Mutual............. 60,690,983 1,042,932 avi 809 , 943 310,359 38-32 
Northwestern National........... 33 824,552 390,757 1-16 260,094 85,652 32-93 
[ANT too fe a re 39,282,798 367 , 287 +93 315,100 99 ,843 31-69 
PIGGOE EF AINS cai Sen fais sloth owen 21,724,452 217,700 1-00 133 ,370 47 ,225 35-41 
Phoenix Insurances: «5... «vehi ate « 90,563,159 720, 71 -80 361,237 130,963 36-25 
Providence Washington........... 45 ,883 ,147 343,991 *75 172,341 77,622 45-04 
Queen of America................. 101,676,491 911,956 -90 HAG 275 268 , 722 37-46 
HRGbANM RET ATO WAT Clos on 'ac 0 vaeken : LO, 2b ol) 332 ,634 2-19 290,877 84,164 28-93 
CE Se AS a rae None None - None None - 
PROSE Ae Se ane 56,279,855 504,866 90 361,884 169 ,333 46-79 
‘““Rossia’’ of Copenhagen.......... 25,864,858 156,983 -61 83 ,993 42,569| 50-68 
St: Paul Fire and Marine..:........ 60,841,673 434,630 71 317,259 145,162 45-75 
PENA MR Merce Wetec secs eee cioke 28,678,990 230,408 -80 137 ,350 54,218 39°47 
Si Shi ys I as 5,988,649 40 135 -67 5,634 None - 
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2.—VFire Insurance Business transacted in Canada, 1927—concluded. 


Rate Per- 

Gross of cent- 

amount of | Premiums | pre- Net cash | Netcash | age of 

Companies. risks taken charged |miums|]| received paid losses 

: during thereon. per for for paid 

year. cent | premiums. losses. to pre- 

of miums 

risks. re- 
ceived. 
$ $ p.c. $ $ p.c. 
Foreign Companies—concluded. 

Spring tield’ Hes «spate sen eis 49,910,260 447,776 -90 305,627 105,427| 34-50 
Sorinklered Risk...:. lst ites se oes 4,589,700 13 ,826 -30 11,698 700 5-98 
SUULVVOSAMB es 6 o's ccolalsteleralePate's o's is 26,743,627 267 , 682 1-00 216,223 135,515 62-67 
SyViGeb  Sclaeceiete ie’ oa victolne Statele wielsieta 250,050 4,521 1:81 Ole None - 
ASGKAIO’ Seerelerte rele Sale atolele: MelisTole o/e/es 15 ,962 ,230 136,752 -86 60,938 26,449 43-40 
Limi Onis. wees oe aetretet. tates le lets 36,714,723 849 ,245 -95 282,196 113,110 40-08 
inited Ww bua leds ee eee eee 6,428,514 105,127 1-64 70,267 27,791 89-55 
Wnited States tires jas. seme ese 76,817,391 616,276 -80 344 ,452 195,087 56-64 
United States Merchants.......... None None ~ None None - 
Westchester: tascam tare hbeiecre 87,966,679 S22- 131 +85 216,139 84,050 38-89 
World: Birey ater ccrccachoistto ete! tnt 17,081,883 124,108 *73 98 ,569 42,626 43-24 
Notals so 5 chee see 3, 154,205,695) 27,826,911 -88} 19,491,457] 7,910,486) 40.58 
Grand Totals................ 8,531,139,424| 76,423,855 -90| 51,375,639) 20,831,950 40-55 


3.—Assets of Canadian Companies selling Fire Insurance or Fire Insurance and 
other classes of Insurance, and Assets in Canada of Companies other than Cana- 
dian transacting such business in Caneda, 1923-1927. 


Items. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Canadian Companies— 
VER OS UATOS accuse cele ice eneie ees ee 2,755,452] 2,757,595) 2,793,241) 2,984,391} 3,213,096 
oans onireall estatosae aa. one don.- 2,495, 241 2,838, 402 4,012,248 3,414, 679 4,223, 583 
Stocks, bonds and deventures.......... 24,144,569] 26,917,845] 26,887,124) 30,485,388) 34,129,480 
Agents’ balances and premiums out- 

Standing ashe. EPP oe bo in eer 3,264,940} 3,163,666) 3,214,993} 3,490,442} 3,803,900 
Cash on hand and in banks!............ 3,648,973} 4,103,098} 3,689,719] 3,724,742] 4,415,976 
dnterestian dyrentsice. ce cher os cane 501, 479 507, 008 541,488 587, 756 511,184 
Otheriassets ccs Re Oe eae cee 1,627,622] 1,259,298 945, 442 905,051) 1,354,994 

Total assets................. 38,433,276) 41,546,912) 42,084,255] 45,592,449} 51,652,213 


ee SS SSS 


British Companies— 
Reallestatec: oo. 5... cee he os ce eeueiees 3,595,718 3,548, 431 2,988,810 2,998,810 3, 045, 860 


Loans on real estate..........cceeceee0: 3,379,708] 3,331,560} 2,947,639} 3,036,956) 2,876,538 
Stocks, bonds and debentures.......... 36,258,738] 39,035,489] 39,085,486} 39,184,015) 40,732,091 
Agents’ balances and premiums out- 

PLANO. oc nas cA ect ave cael ae a 3,957,915) 3,897,544; 4,162,716) 4,382,098] 4,557,720 
Cash on hand and in banks}............ 3,619,826} 3,986,487} 4,744,748] 4,223,724) 5,174,714 
Interestiandsrents..:2% sect sss cias-cu te 318,393} - 341,852 346, 800 340, 774 333,437 
Other assets in Canada................ 436,715 723, 730 671,751 642, 897 744,365 


|b) | | 


1Or deposited with Government. 
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3.—Assets of Canadian Companies selling Fire Insurance or Fire Insurance and 
other classes of Insurance, and Assets in Canada of Companies other than 
Canadian transacting such business in Canada, 1923-1927—concluded. 


Items. 


Foreign Companies— 
ROAR CRUD: ceeette ei tw o's a'nin ose selale'e.s 


Stocks, bonds and debentures.......... 
Agents’ balances and premiums out- 


All Companies— 
ICUS DELLE aecicters isu ane, orciein's ne s.0 ssa 
HROANS OR TORMESTALO,../05-00.010 40 oilers 010 + 
Stocks, bonds and debentures.......... 
Agents’ balances and premiums out- 


PCOLOSG AG: TONGS Ss 5. As .s.so:0 «vieres = 
Other assets in Canada................ 


1Or deposited with Government. 


6,500 
23, 278,914 


2,694,384 
5,313,792 
248, 108 


6,351,170 
5,881,449 
83, 682, 221 


9,917,239 
12,577,591 
1,067,980 
2,131,465 


1924, 


125, 000 
25, 804, 689 


2,890, 549 
4,979,501 
251,149 
31,003 


6,306, 026 
6, 294, 962 
91,757,973 


9,951,759 
13, 069, 086 
1,100,009 
2,014,031 


1925. 


14,500 
26,010,419 


3,011, 654 
5,357, 230 
258, 853 
46, 803 


5,782,051 
6,974,387 
91,983,029 


10,389,363 
13, 791,697 
1,147,141 
1,663,996 


1926. 


14,500 
27,184, 299 


2,906, 791 
5, 190, 968 
277, 624 
111,747 


5,983, 201 
6,466, 135 
96, 853, 702 


10,779,331 
13,139, 434 
1,206, 154 
1,659, 695 


1927. 


13,000 
28, 785,813 


2,908,472 
5,491,382 


6, 258, 956 
7,113,121 
103, 647,384 


11,270,092 
15, 082, 072 
1,141,471 
2,176,518 


146,689,614 


4.—Liabilities of Canadian Companies selling Fire Insurance or Fire Insurance and 
other classes of Insurance, and Liabilities in Canada of Companies other than 
Canadian transacting such business in Canada, 1923-1927. 


Items. 


Canadian Companies— 
MINEO GUIEU OSHOS cc cielo cainiaaieieis «sleeefae'se 
Reserve of unearned premiums......... 
REY aALOR Ss cdi cave eersiee coaceulsse o% 


Total liabilities not including capita) 


Excess of assets over liabilities, exclud- 
IR GERCRESEEEL I ec OP rer sle clafatalavstater stele’ 
Capital stock paid UP......eccesccccees 


British Companies— 
NANEBE CLO IOSBOD  ca.4\0.4.,0 000 <eoss ss A 
Reserve of unearned premiums......... 


1923. 


3,584, 601 
11,388,977 
~ 4,020, 225 


19,439,472 
14, 852, 692 


3,199,093 
17,461,387 
1,391,843 


1924. 


3,492,830 
11,860, 854 
4,302,946 


21,890, 282 
15, 087,351 


3,189,524 
17,560, 930 
1, 293, 544 


1925. 


3,165, 733 
11,653, 192 
4,452,170 


22,813, 160 
14,311,871 


2,589,335 
17,858, 096 
1,222, 290 


1926. 


3,451,325 
12, 669, 558 
4,619,584 


24, 851, 981 
13, 653,915 


2,911,182 
18, 955, 408 
1,310,328 


1927. 


—— | | ef | ee 


3,939,126 
13,699, 112 
5,095, 002 


28,918, 973 
15,003,316 


3,379,385 
19,457, 735 
1,495, 409 


—. | | | | _—— 


aS | | ss | 
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4.—Liabilities of Canadian Companies selling Fire Insurance or Fire Insurance and 


other classes of Insurance, and Liabilities in Canada of Companies other than 
Canadian transacting such business in Canada, 1923-1927—concluded. 


Items. 


British Companies—concluded 
Excess of assets over liabilities, exclud- 
bate oCersh Th es LR eres ARO, Aen Sc 
Ganitalistockspaid upicser aoe noe 


Foreign Companies— 
Wnsettled losses: aArw nas ten ates Aya 
Reserve of unearned premiums......... 
Sundry items.e.:.ceacoa see meer seer 


Total liabilities in Canada............ 


Excess of assets over liabilities, exclud- 
IDG TCADA a keri ae eee oe 
Gapitalistock paldvupse ssn sen eee 


All companies— 
Wnsettledtlosses an vscenvaccinocseiores 
Reserve of unearned premiums......... 
SD DOP AIBA Rey Mice RANE nhs eee ae. 


Total liabilities in Canada, not in- 
cluding capital..................... 


Excess of assets over liabilities, exclud- 
no Canitaleater on oF ac. saies Seger 
Capitalistock paldiup ieee ele 


1Canadian companies only. 


1923. 


29,514, 691 


2,329, 418 
11,744, 730 
733 , 330 


16,800,349 


9,113,112 
40,595,094 
6,145,398 


55,853, 605 


65,754,512 
14,852,692 


1924. 


32,821,045 


1,989, 183 
11,824,844 
685, 563 


19,582,301 


8,671,537 
41, 246, 628 
6, 282,053 


74, 293 , 628 
15, 087,351 


1925. 


33, 278, 230 


1,637, 229 
12,115, 693 
802, 968 


20, 143, 569 


7,392,297 
41,626, 981 
6,477, 428 


76, 234, 959 
14,311,871 


1926. 


31,632,356 


1,538,817 
12,229,515 
702,759 


21,207,810 


7,901,324 
43,854,481 
6,632,671 


77,692, 147 
13, 653,915 


1927. 


33,132,196 


1,176,847 
12,182, 168 
855, 414 


23,358, 248 


8,495,358 
45,339,015 
7,445,825 


ee ee ee SS eS 


85, 409, 417 
15,003,316 


~ 


oe 
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5.—Cash Income ana Expenditure of Canadian Companies selling Fire Insurance 
or Fire Insurance ané other classes of Insurance, and Cash Income and Expendi- 
ture in Canada of Companies other than Canadian transacting such business 


in Canada, 1923-1927. 


Items. 


INCOME. 
Canadian Companies— 
Net cash for premiums from fire and 
OGner WsirAnCO.e..-) 05 ee + sats ax 
Interest and dividends on stocks, etc.. 
CEL SS Terk es ioc ee eee 
Total cash income.................... 
British Companies!— 
Net cash for premiums................- 
Interest and dividends on stocks, etc... 
DAME My BPILOMN Ss. 086 sale. kia hajecs. coed 
Total cash income.................... 
Foreign Companies!— 
Net cash for premiums................. 
Interest and dividends on stocks, etc... 
“URS ROBT? Cece a a ai a 2 ee ace ee 


Total cash income.................... 
EXPENDITURE. 


Canadian Companies— 
PANO fitosses ores seis Woes a 


Total cash expenditure............... 


Excess of income over expenditure...... 


British Companies!}— 
PAI LOM OSSOS!. dase ee oe ee ee 


Total cash expenditure............... 


Excess of income over expenditure...... 


Foreign Companies!— 
Me TORORSOS for. nc Goce dare FAs 


Total cash expenditure............... 


Excess of income over expenditure...... 


1927. 


23,270,427 
1,944,324 
3,661,198 


35,291,010 
1,772,275 
5,698 


37, 068, 983 


24,146,575 
1,425,276 
149 


255572, 000 


5,722,354 
6,032,664 


10,312,567 
1,193,634 
690,145 


235953, 7812 


4,922,137 


10,095,057 
9,402,303 


11,205,796 
1,178,706 


31, 881, 862 


5,187,121 


7,910,486 
6,761,904 


5,522,964 
883 ,216 


21, 863, 853 * 


1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 

$ $ $ $ 
20,050,502} 20,490,725] 20,338,906] 21,558,094 
1,524,230 1,614,299 1,605,890 1,790,416 
1,903,658 2,699,682 1,648,965 2,766,588 
23,478,385| 24,804,706) 23,593,761) 26,115,098 
32,210,224} 31,142,394] 32,177,959) 34,066,853 
1d 28 1,806,710 1,781,280 1,780,317 
8,858 1,079 645 15,808 
33,990,610) 32,950,183] 33,959,884| 35,862,978 
24,609,308} 22,971,062) 24,193,206] 23,703,863 
1,170,595 1,233,799 1,267,040 1,345,137 
876 61,818 1,245 105 
25,780,779} 24,266,679} 25,461,491] 25,049,105 
7,109,798 7,534,827 6,483 ,977 6,571,218 
5,827,546 5,351,594 5,654,651 6,413 , 729 
8,082 ,280 7,778,043 7,407,522 8,838,138 
671,318 756,600 793,114 829 ,380 
704,505 757,174 624,058 588 ,035 
22,398,367) 22,185,712) 20,967,1492} 23,244,5472 
1,080,018 2,618,994 2,626,612 2,870,551 
15,333,498) 13,696,192) 12,057,156] 11,881,784 
8,719,475 8,646,466 9,017,645 9,455,705 
7,650,720 7,085,214 7,415,287 8,244,434 
1,023,753 965,681 1,082,063 1,116,005 

ee AEE 

32,727,446) 30,293,553} 29,572,151] 30,697,928 
1,268,165 2,556,629 4,387,733 5,165,050 
12,664,185) 11,735,269) 11,665,223) 10,487,474 
6,665,517 6,451,174 6,748,047 6,770,930 
4,805,148 2,860,975 2,925,412 3,543,059 
759,171 810,574 856 ,329 845,559 
25,413,708) 22,470,469) 22,896,953) 22,392,262 
367,071 1,796,209 2,564,539 2,656,843 


3,708 ,467 


1Jncome and expenditure in Canada. 


2Including $3,827 profits returned to subscribers in 1925, $4,047 in 1926 and $2,417 in 1927. 


3Includes several small amounts of profits returned to subscribers. 
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6.—Amount of Net Premiums written and Net Losses incurred in Canada, by Proy-= 
inces, by Canadian, British and Foreign Companies transacting Fire Insurance 
Business, 1926 and 1927. 


(Licensed re-insurance deducted). 


Canadian. British. Foreign. 
Provinces. 
Premiums. Losses. | Premiums. Losses. Premiums. Losses. 
1926. $ $ $ $ $ $ : 
P Islands. tks. ase, 39,854 51,571 128,918 122,209 69,103 79,505 
INOVa: SCotiawe on cee. 429,123 220,970 934,335 543,039 948,095 589,617 
New Brunswick............. 327,711 182 ,837 990,987 485 ,810 848 ,404 413,669 
Gebeo kee Ne. 2,141,542 1,094,732 6,277,986 8,242,124 5,152,486 2,697 ,259 
OMtar Ove ee ee 8,362,888 1,486,491 9,118,944 4,072,461 6,166,479 3,143,705 
Manttohas... on eee eee 792,438 283 ,414 1,697,024 578,144 1,489 ,628 697 ,467 
Saskatchewan............... 1,094,393 518,318 1,643,317 686 , 684 1,558,070 657,890 
AT Darts ter pe mechs eee 786,903 392,570 1,681,298 870,417 1,462,878 962 ,029 
British Columbia............ 824,435 395 , 203 2,759,032 1,216,689 1,250,299 1,246,331 
pe Un eh ae rete, Sin ER a 318 - 5,569 - 2,674 1,000 
Total mene ie 9,827,399 | 4,696,204 | 25,248,704 | 11,881,789 | 19,950,265 | 10,487,472 
1927. 
IDET aislancle saeco eee 41,332 23 ,873 131,389 44 257 79,504 30,218 
Nove Scotia coc bian oe 439,762 209,742 925,467 362,206 990,901 579,085 | 
New Brunswick............. 303 ,250 156,577 976,262 379,356 775,316 282,360. 
Que beers. |. ee, BU Bee eee 2,118,601 894 ,309 6,189,811 2,613 ,500 5,081,821 2,007,192 
Ontario’. |; fee bores Sinai) So earl 1,330,075 8,802,217 8,878 , 923 5,979,204 2,674,027 
Manitobacs..ee eee ee 786 ,427 208 ,127 1,608,585 469 ,454 1,399,074 372,524 
Saskatchewan............... 1,119,694 312,400 1,600,787 696,091 1,586 , 947 - 576,268 
Alp ertaes..\ ees eee. See 796,677 358 , 887 1,628,124 683 ,353 1,530,694 675,335 
Britism@olumbiaye eae 862,827 384 , 289 2,740,884 956,410 2,064,923 711,504 
VATKON een CE rey ee eee 2,598 1,092 7,864 6,460 3,073 1,977 
Totals cece 9,782,902 | 3,939,440 | 24,618,840 | 10,095,054 | 19,491,457 7,910,490 


1Including small items unapportioned by provinces. 


Summary of Fire Insurance in Canada, 1927.—Of the total amount of 
fire insurance effected in Canada during each year, a part is sold by companies 
holding provincial licenses and permits. Such companies generally confine their 
operations to the province from which they get authority to operate, but may be 
allowed at the same time to sell insurance in other provinces. The bulk of fire 
insurance business, however, is that done by Dominion licensees. Operations in 
1927 are summarized in Table 7. Business transacted by unlicensed companies 


is Summarized in Table 8. 
» 


7.—Dominion and Provincial Fire Insurance in Canada, 1927. 


Net Net in force Net Net 


Items. insurance at end of premiums losses 
written. year. received. paid. 
Me: ; $ $ $ $ 
i Dominion, bicenseess. 5.2. sic. eee taatre ice 8 531,139,424) 8,287,732 ,966 51,375,637 20,831,931 


2. Provincial Licensees— 
(a) Provincial companies within province by 
which they are incorporated............ 462,953,260} 1,110,596,830 5,314,189 2,583,722 
(b) Provincial companies within provinces : 
other than those by which they are 


INCOLPOLGted a ae hoe eee 45,491,747} 114,444,139 568 ,380 209 716 
Totals for Provincial Companies...... 508,445,007) 1,225,040,969 5,882,569 2,793,438 


Grand: Totals \f2:2.037R2 595.0. 20504 9,039, 534,431) 9,512,773, 935 57, 258, 206 23,625,369 
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8.—Fire Insurance carried on Property in Canada in 1926, under Section 129 of the 
Insurance Act, 1917, by Companies, Associations or Underwriters not licensed 
to transact business i in Canada. 


; Amount of 
Companies. Insurance. 
$ 
MP MNE MEIC LEIP. SSA, od | RAR ARATe) SE Pe SCI ER Sar LOS te LS 61,667,099 
eM CR LOT MF we OS a hw yoga, adi hcedis Ped <}oce daaselm mw aalole » WleMeyeto a oye ¥ on 9,080,360 
SS “TB Rome Miles agenleeaee He (OM ght oh ie 21 6 hil end ee hele EL Sila un a 452,109,892 
Papa RE OT OT OG MM inte te ie eee te OR Mm an 36,841,798 
ERP A eee Ree eT. 6 PE Ra Sees cee eka cn: ae WADE ok hone con ase ae 559,699, 149 
Description of Property 
meme OTS ae eo ee ant te ee Coa tc os one tun sone inl. 22,285,611 
indfecrmieiants: and Mercantile Establishments... 2.0.0.2 ..cce0celc ce nece cdlencodeneeesc’ 525,651,920 
eaMmNaveECOperty ANd Tau ipmon tie. ts, ot cee eels decnctn Mince bape eae ee dem tcletelr 2,670,592 
dltaswks ie S ele Se 4 dew aegne Sieh lh RES HS RENEE, Ns eR ane eee bars es tiveeiey 17a nad cme 9,091,026 
ANTES bs > Gupte of INET pte RES TA is Ee a eee ee Lea eee tee tA ONES ee Bes 559,699,149 
Amount by Provinces 
$ $ 
Prince Edward Island................. 33 075.1) Saskatchewan. 2....1¢).555..0-...%. 6,639,788 
ie MACOS. ees soe nod dda deees TOROS 25b2On PA lbertater ete ot eee eee eke. ue 5,246,405 
MME MP DTUNS WIGKeers oie occ. oedacok cea S0,9ves0le ol British: Columtbiauerer. see cress sor 14,630,078 
UTE RSE: py ee 0 Mee Aen etre em 19S SRGOT|M YUKON tan ets one eee hee ee. 100,450 
OVENS SST OD 5 Sion oy en 268,146,427 sa ee 
TREN E FLIES) Seta 4 ie ot i rr ne 6,516,720 Metal vere. Oe ices 559,699,149! 


1 Includes $22,307,400 not apportioned by provinces. 


Section 2.—Life Insurance. 


An article descriptive of the growth of life insurance in Canada, contributed 
by A. D. Watson, Esq., of the Department of Insurance, Ottawa, appeared on pages 
860-864 of the Canada Year Book, 1925. 

Life Insurance Statistics.—The business of life insurance was carried on in 
Canada in 1927 by 40 active Dominion companies, including 28 Canadian, 5 British 
and 7 foreign companies. In addition there were 6 British and 5 foreign companies 
licensed to write insurance but which had ceased to write new insurance, while 4 
other British and 4 other foreign companies were authorized under the Act to 
transact business in connection with policies written prior to Mar. 31, 1878. One 
other foreign company was licensed to transact business in 1926, but had not written 
any life insurance business in Canada prior to Dec. 31, 1927. 

As shown by the historical statistics of Table 9, the life insurance business in 
Canada has expanded from very small beginnings, the total life insurance in force 
in Dominion companies in 1869 being only $35,680,082, while in 1928 it was $5,609,- 
032,167,? the amount per head of the estimated population of Canada having more 
than doubled since 1919—an evidence of the general recognition of the fact that, in 
view of the higher prices of commodities, a larger amount of life insurance is neces- 
sary for the adequate protection of dependants. Notable also from these historical 
statistics is the fact that in this field the British companies, which were the leaders 
in 1869, have fallen far behind the Canadian and the foreign companies. The total 
amount of new insurance effected during the year 1927 was $864,980,640,’ as com- 
pared with $823,254,205 in 1926, $736,777,818 in 1925 and $628,687,615 in 1924, 
while the premiums paid were $173,732,359, as compared with $159,872,965 in 
1926, $145,480,207 in 1925 and $129,625,269 in 1924. | 

In Table 10 detailed statistics are given of the business of Canadian, British 
and foreign companies respectively, by companies, in 1927, while Table 11 is a sum- 
mary showing the business of Canadian, British and foreign companies for the past 

2Preliminary figure. In 1928 the new insurance effected was $945,915,028. 
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5 years. 


Table 12 shows the ordinary and industrial policies in force and effected 


during the year ended Dec. 31, 1927. ‘Table 13 gives the insurance death-rate by 
classes of companies, and Tables 14, 15 and 16 show respectively the assets, liabilities, 
and cash income and expenditure of Canadian and other life insurance companies for 


the years 1923 to 1927. Statistics of Dominion fraternal insurance are given in Table | 


17 and of Dominion and provincial insurance combined in Table 18, which shows 
that on Dec. 31, 1927, the total life insurance in force in Canada was $5,421,439,125. 


§9.—Life Insurance in force and effected in Canada, by years, 1869-1928. 


Years. 


Amount in force. 


British 


3, 672,010,075 
1¥Figures for 1928 are subject to revision. 


115, 353, 734 


Canadian Foreign 
Companies. | Companies. | Companies. 
$ $ $ 

5,476,358 16,318,475 18 ,885 , 249 
6,404,437 17,391,922 18 ,898 ,353 
8,711,111 18,405,325 18,709,499 
13,070,811 19,258,166 34,905,707 
TESS CITITAE I RY) 18,862,191 42,861,508 
19,634,319 19,863 ,867 46,218,139 
21,957,296 19,455,607 43,596,361 
24 , 649 , 284 18,873,173 40,728,461 
26,870,224 19,349,204 39,468,475 
28,656,556 20,078 ,533 36,016,848 
33,246,543 19,410,829 33 , 616,330 
37,838 ,518 19,789,863 33,648,745 
46,014,591 20,983 092 36,266,249 
53,855,051 22,329,368 38 ,857 ,629 
59,213,609 2375115712 41,471,554 
66,519,958 24,317,172 44,616,596 
74,591,139 25,930,272 49 440,735 
88,181,859 27,225,607 55,908,230 
101,796,754 28,163,329 61,734,187 
114,034,279 30,003,210 67,724,094 
125,125,692) 30,488,618 76,349 ,392 
135,218,990 31,613,730 81,591,847 
143,368 ,817 32,407,937 85,698 ,475 
154,709, 077 33, 692,706 90,708 ,482 
167,475,872 33,543 , 884 94,602,966 
177,511,846 33,911,885 96,737,705 
188 ,326,057 34,341,172 96,590,352 
195,303 ,042 34,837,448 97,660,009 
208,655,459 35,293 , 134 100,063,684 
226,209,636 36,606,195 105,708,154 
202 ,20L.016 38 025,948 113 ,948 ,209 
267,151,086 39,485,344 124,433 ,416 
284,684,621 40,216,186 138 ,868 , 227 
308,202,596 41,556,245 159,053 ,464 
335,638,940 42,127,260 170,676,800 
364,640,166 42,608,738 180,631,886 
397,916,902 43,809,211 188,578,127 
420,854,847 45,644,951 189,740,102 
450,573,724 46,462,314 118 487,447 
490,256,931 46,161,957 193,087,126 
515,415 , 437 46,985,192 217,956,351 
565,667,110 47,816,775 242,629,174 
626,770,154 50,919,675 272,530,942 
706,656,117 54,537,725 309,114,827 
750,637,092 58,176,795 359,775,330 
794,520,423 60,770,658 386,859,397 
829,972,809 58,087,018 423 556,850 
895,528,435 59,151,931 467,499, 266 
996 , 699 , 282 58,617,506 529,725,775 
1,105,503 ,447 60,296,113 619,261,713 
1,362 ,631,562 66,908,064 758,297,691 
1,664,348, 605 76,883,090 915,793,798 
1,860,026,952 84,940,938 989 ,875,958 
2,013,722 ,848 93,791,180] 1,063,874,958 
2,187,434, 147 98,023,020) 1,148 051,506 
2,413,853 ,480 103,519,236] 1,246,623,756 
2,672,989 ,676 108,565,248) 1,377,464,924 
2,979 ,946,768 111,375,336] 1,518,874,230 
3,277,050,348 113,883,716] 1,653,474,770 


1, 821, 668 , 358 


Insurance 
in force 

per head of 

estimated 

Total. population. 

$ $ 

35,680,082 10°45 
42,694,712 12-36 
45 825,935 13-15 
67,234, 684 18-62 
77,500,896 21-13 
85,716,325 22-41 
85,009 , 264 21-87 
84,250,918 21-33 
85 , 687,903 21-35 
84,751,937 20-78 
86,273,702 20-81 
91,272,126 21-65 
103 , 290,932 23-88 
115,042,048 26-24 
124,196,875 28-02 
135 ,453, 726 30-20 
149,962,146 33-04 
171,315,696 Biloass 
191,694,270 41-33 
211,761,583 45-17 
231,963,702 48-94 
248 ,424 567 51-83 
261,475,229 54-10 
279,110,265 57-09 
295,622,722 59-89 
308,161,436 62-96 
319,257,581 63-42 
327,800,499 64-45 
344,012,277 66-90 
368,523 ,985 70-88 
404,170,673 76-85 
431,069,846 81-00 
463,769,034 86-34 
508,812,305 91-98 
548 ,443 ,000 96-99 
587,880,790 100-92 
630,334,240 105-20 
656,260,900 106-35 
685,523 ,485 108-78 
719,516,014 110-85 
780,356,980 116-56 
856,113,059 123-77 
950,220,771 131-85 
1,070,308 , 669 145-32 
1,168 ,590,027 155-25 
1,242,160,478 161-47 
131136165677 166-83 
1,422 ,179,632 176-99 
1,585 ,042 ,563 193-77 
1,785,061, 273 214-33 
2 187,837,317 258-04 
2,657,025 ,493 307-83 
2,934,843 ,848 333-94 
3,171,388 ,996 355-99 
3,433,508, 673 380-31 
3,763,996 ,472 411-32 
4,159 019,848 448-72 
4,610,196, 334 490-78 
5,044,408 ,834 522-30 
5,609,032, 167 580-77 


Amount 


of new 


insurance 
effected 
duringyear. 


$ 
12,854,132 
12,194,696 
13 832,626 
21,070,101 
21,053,618 
19,108,221 
15,074,258 
13,890,127 
13 534,667 
12,169,755 
11,354,224 


13,906,887 — 


17,618,011 
20,112,755 
21,572,960 
23,417,912 
27,164, 988 
35,171,348 
38 ,008 ,310 
41,226,529 
44,556,937 
40,523,456 
37,866,287 
44,620,013 
45 ,202 ,847 
49 525,257 
44,341,198 
42,624,570 
48 ,267 ,665 
54,764,673 
67,400,733 
68,896 , 092 
73,899 ,228 
80,552,966 
91,567,805 
98 306,102 
105,907,336 
95,013,205 
90,382,932 
99,896, 206 
131,739 ,078 
152,762,520 
176,866,979 
219,205,103 
231,608 ,546 
217,006,516 
221,119,558 
231,101,625 
282,120,430 
313,251,556 
524,543,629 
641,778,095 
528,193,352 
513,850,912 
561,182,427 
628 , 687,615 
736,777,818 


823,254,205 — 


864,980,640 
945, 915, 028 
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10.—Life Insurance in force and effected in Canada, 1927. 


Companies. 


No. 
Canadian Companies— 

CEOS. ee a 15,252 
CYC 254 lee 0 ee Saar SN 1,894 
Commercial...........+.. 1,250 
Confederation............. 10,253 
Wonkinentaltes, 240.5.....235 2,975 
PEW See et ee hic OS lee 8,677 
I DOUMEIOR  nsvisomiiecenrencrne 7,488 

Dominion of Canada Guar- 
antee and Accident...... 988 
eet eee Te. 2,192 
USCCB ON Ss so tecd G.clscie-e e Ds « 5,830 
Great Wests... ..f28k.2 24,457 
Riper mes eee ee oe oe 9,232 
ondonm eer een eres 103,991 
Manufacturers............. 14,977 
rap athlete esc ss 497 
Monroe ree es 3,931 
MGM trend atkins ts. 3,765 
Mutual of Canada......... 18,214 
National of Canada....... aon 
North American.......... 9,326 
ontbhern. eects eka. 9,213 
Royal Guardians.......... 2,654 
Saskatchewan............. 1,076 
SUTRA SUEY WG (ee 3,736 
SILC UIE brave Mis) Sige iain, aa 1,109 
SOWECOION. eek sree tess Gh 1,649 
ITE dl 8 3 cae ieee ea ee 29,737 
WHESUOIN, bettas rien ceane 763 

WAS 8 oe a 


British Companies— 


Policies Issued. 


Gross 
Amount, 


$ 
54,294,676 


18,697,918 


297,883) 569,774, 562 


—_ | | | Seis ee m7 


16,000 


Commercial Union........ 3 
dinburgeh22t 300.5... = 
Goreshami? | ees. Gayees. - 
Life Association of Scot- 

PANU recs PERE Se oie ck - 
Liverpool and London and 

lobe?. aids rae oN | - 
London and Scottish,..... 621 
Mutual Life and Citizens 

CAustraliaeee © 22: ee 82,473 
ag British and Mercan- 

MU et lace poe en ive 6 bb bee < 
Norwich Union?........... os 
Phoenix of London......... 75 
SiC hig2y La ee gee 369 
Scottish Amicable?........ = 
Scottish Provident?....... = 
seemed: 2.60, 62 or 794 
obewesee ees ye Te = 

Total Soe an Re ee 34, 335 

Foreign Companies— — 

ou Se A ee 1,390 
Connecticut Mutual?....... = 
weaditanlo! ia. o..... 12 
Priaedian. 2.) Foose... 8 
Metropolitan.............. 335,357 
Mutual of New York...... 3,087 
National of United States? = 

BOM to oo... 8,848 
Northwestern Mutual?..... = 
Phoenix Mutual?........... = 
Provident Savings?........ ~ 
a EET a 228 , 742 
BGI CaS ae 12 
Travelers of Hartford..... 4,685 
ERreVorr tics ATE neh) ee 192 
United States............. 12 

LO hae ea 582, 645 


1Including matured endowments. 
71120—56 


83,531,104 
514,624 
23,251,781 
505,500 
60,182 


279,521, 992 


Policies in Force. 
Net 
No Net Premium 
Amount. Income. 
$ $ 

118,705), 342,035,617) 11,432,624 
8,223 13,432,803 424,869 
4,614 8,989,593 278,875 
85,997| 162,920,275| 5,875,057 
20° b13 31,540,687] 1,094,871 
38 ,399 74,339,732] 2,548,328 
48 ,248 98,990,455) 3,484,469 
2,362 3,851,267 103,912 
6,306 11,358,004 394,196 
40,512 73,135,608 2,413,194 
200,706 442,765,906] 15,100,386 
iota 178,600,397} 6,478,198 
456,018} 295,843,753) 9,159,717 
112,979) 227,459,111 fhe TOA 
1,390 2,533,821 67,931 
27,086 50,455,376] 1,433,169 
15,981 27,758,890 904,426 
166,217 369,834,525} 13,807,857 
23,059 43,482,245} 1,459,036 
74,821 142,653,976 5,148,128 
27,156 42,998,944 1,395,797 
6,913 4,247,930 140,543 
6,630 10,082,810 308,551 
17,580 24,384,817 788,068 
7,799 9,749,957 236,094 
12,110 22,808,201 743 ,442 
204,196 552,424,200} 18,457,101 
5,004 8,321,378 213,730 
1,816,796) 3,277, 050,348] 111, 644,539 
109 541,719 14,922 
2 2,796 19 
1,588 3,309,321 118,131 
47 85,559 2,239 
89 153,271 3,842 
8,179 18,548 ,536 691,349 
104,934 29,419,575 1,187,351 
403 1,829,818 75,221 
42 54,075 1,344 
2,025 7,736,750 222,800 
5,841 23 ,458 ,252 768 , 123 
7 11,704 180 
if 2,450 93 
10,835 28 ,603 , 627 876,741 
43 66,263 1,340 
134,145 113,883,716} 3,963,695 
17,254 82,921,897 1,916,426 
142 65 
10,560 28 ,857 ,287 902 ,639 
40 147,111 (pyy 
2,467,979} 769,125,422} 28,948,887 
26,675 73,234,722} 2,751,544 
26 13,369 40 
76,399| 171,345,553} 5,887,540 
32 26,395 359 
75 45,225 498 
268 421,630 9,268 
1,303,551) 393,630,086} 14,581,564 
408 1,654,006 30,125 
27,544; 123,194,389} 2,789,683 
3,451 8,130,414 277,505 
245 718,522 20,650 


3,934,511) 1,653,474,770| 58,124,125 


2Ceased transacting new business in Canada. 


881 


Net Amount 
of policies 


become 
claims.! 


$ 
3,236,718 
75,606 
26,973 
1,438,797 
212,216 
502,521 
686,340 


13,405 
45,000. 
583,377 
2,562,410 
1,056,455 
1,365,938 
1,332,730 
8,500 
223,115 
147,962 
2,896,008 
292,995 
1,242,972 
285 , 233 
62,968 
50,500 
189,922 
87,050 
113,926 
3,872,583 
30, 150 


22,642,370 


7,893 
26,948 
25 ,487 


7,466 
512,103 


196,004 


86,344 
1,000 
243 ,877 
282 ,580 
5,255 
4,253 
627 ,264 
7,097 


2,033,571 


968 ,335 
608,913 


Se eS 


11,889, 499 
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10.—Life Insurance in force and effected in Canada, 1927—concluded. 


Policies Issued Policies in Force Net Amount 
| Net of policies 
Companies. Gross Net Premium become 
No. Amount. — No. Amount. Income. claims.? 
$ $ $ $ 
SUMMARY. 
Canadian Companies........ 297,883] 569,774,562 1,816,796} 3,277,050,348] 111,644,539] 22,642,370 
British Companies.......... 34,335] 15,684,086 134,145] 113,883,716] 3,963,695) 2,033,571 
Foreign Companies.......... 582,645] 279,521,992 8,934,511] 1,653,474,770| 58,124,125) 11,889,499 
Grand Total........... 914,863] 864,980,640) 5,885,452) 5,044, 408,834| 173,732,359] 36,565,440 


11.—Progress of Life Insurance in Canada, 1923-1927. 


Items. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 
Canadian Companies!— 
Policies new and taken up.......... No. 209 ,569 238,816 249,791 277,405 297 ,883 
Policies in force at end of year..... $s 1,339,690] 1,457,469} 1,562,930) 1,692,660} 1,816,796 
Policies become claims............ se 12,881 15,013 17,039 16,260 17,484 
Amount of policiesnew andtakenup $ | 359,198,825] 401,014,406] 467,736,555] 539,165,407! 569,774,562 
Net amount of policies in force..... $ |2,187,434,147 2,413, 853, 480]2 672, 989, 676|2,979,946,768)/3,277,050,348 
Net amount of policies become 
Claims sees. tae oe eran ore $ | 17,926,337} 18,526,665) 19,493,133] 21,464,091) 22,642,370 
Amount of premiums in year....... $ | 74,822,922) 82,899,121) 93,599,325] 102,882,156] 111,644,539 ~ 
@ lain s; 812 eae eee ee ee ee $ | 17,161,682} 18,312,953] 19,480,607) 21,189,288} 21,193,977 
Unsettled claims— 
INO resisted acme. acloeraeaccrs cere $ 1,778,936] 1,881,381} 1,902,002} 2,216,541) 2,038,459 
Resisted ieee. Se ere eee $ 43 ,454 36,793 87,769 55,760 92,684 
British Companies— 
Policies new and taken up.......... No. 44,949 36,208 50,886 45,105 84,335 
Policies in force at end of year..... Me 90,217 99,849 121,857 132,095 134,145 
Policies become claims............ iy 1,342 1,476 de 327 i eays 1,456 
Amount of policiesnewandtakenup $ | 19,347,551) 17,890,484] 17,442,928) 16,167,800) 15,684,086 
Net amount of policies in force..... $ | 98,023,020) 103,519,236) 108,565,248} 111,375,336) 113,883,716 
Net amount of policies become 
Glaiinis) eee. ca ere ae $ 1,816,122) 1,602,989} 1,728,690} 1,641,861) 2,033,571 
Amount of premiums in year....... $ 3,310,687} 3,544,794] 4,121,230) 3,888,776) 3,963,695 
Claims paid2 ds.o75. nese sees wae $ 1,708,841] 1,509,606} 1,767,076) 1,663,977) 1,867,679 
Unsettled claims— 
INOt resisted: .cnaa. seconde eset $ 241,212 274,940 221,074 183,017 262,875 
Resisted tian sted cate ee ee $ 10,000 10,841 15,770 4,052 - 
Foreign Companies— 
Policies new and taken up.......... No. 437,391 510,978 616,309 574,511 582,645 
Policies in force at end of year..... ue 8,012,641) 8,222,045; 3,506,814) 38,729,660} 3,934,511 
Policies become claims............ sf 32,520 32,906 35,425 39,362 41,573 
Amount of policiesnew andtakenup $ | 182,636,051] 209,782,725] 251,597,335] 267,920,998] 279, 521, 992 
Net amount of policies in force..... $ }1, 148, 051, 506| 1,246, 623, 7561, 377, 464, 924]1, 518, 874, 230}1, 653, 474, 770 
Net amount of policies become 
Glamis: aaa ohare mee $ | 10,129,735) 10,116,574] 10,871,029} 11,536,579} 11,889,499 
Amount of premiums in year...... $ | 39,679,462} 43,181,354] 47,759,652) 538,102,033] 58,124,125 
Claims paid? eo sensos ester eee $ | 10,125,718} 10,319,793} 10,903,544] 11,629,907) 12,307,558 
Unsettled claims— 
INOt TeSishedienicnsacamdecter eee $ 490,079 582,921 708 ,432 915,776 861,498 
ROSsistedie®, Mig.15. ccent eto ne: $ 104,966 89,932 33,864 75,362 59,493 
All companies— 
Policies new and taken up.......... No. 691,909 786,002 916,986 897,021 914,863 
Policies in force at end of year..... ie 4,442,548 4,779,363 5,191,601 5,554,415 5,885 ,452 
Policies become claims............ ss 46,743 49 ,395 53,791 56,980 60,513 
Amount of policies new and takenup $ | 561,182,427] 628,687,615] 736,777,818] 823,254,205] 864,930, 6-0 
Net amount of policies in force..... CS IBS 433, 508, 673}3,763,996,472]4,159,019,84614,610,196,334|5, 044, 408, 834 
Net amount of policies become 
Clan S* ars: a oA ote $ | 29,872,194] 30,246,228) 32,092,852) 34,642,526) 36,565,440 
Amount of premiums in year....... $ | 117,818,071} 129,625,269] 145,480,207) 159,872,955] 173,732,359 
@laims paid ew yn osteo. ne $ | 28,995,241] 30,133,362] 32,101,227) 34,483,172] 37,369,214 
Unsettled claims— 
INOti resisted fa. 4. ao. see a eet $ 2,,510,227| 2,789,242) 2,831,508! 3,315,384) SedGauuae 
Resisted er Wal. a... ceoaes. See $ 158,420]. 137,566 137,403 135,174 152 007% 


Ee 


1Figures of Canadian business only. 
2Including matured endowments. 
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12.— Ordinary and Industrial Life Insurance Policies in force and effected in Canada, 
year ended Dec. 21, 1927. 


New. In force. 
Policies. ee cl ed eel Average 
ota mount ota Amount 
Number. Amount. of a Number. ount. of a 
Policy. Policy 
: $ $ $ $ 
Ordinary policies— 
Canadian companies.......... 234,402) 547,556,458 2,336]| 1,441,762] 3,113,406,364 2,159 
British companies............. 5.201 10,872,981 2,068 39,371 102,332,438 2,599 
Foreign companies............ 82,843 170,926,687 2,053)) 546,983) 996,184,070 1,821 
All companies............ $22,592] 729,356,126 2,262|| 2,028,116] 4,211, 922,872 2,077 
Industrial policies— 
Canadian companies........... 93 ,683 40,297,513 430), 374,168} 104,493,090 279 
British companies............. 29,491 6,141,963 208 94,774 15,293,898 161 
Foreign companies............ 508,925 116,215,642 228! 3,387,148] 558,139,297 165 
All companies............ 632,099} 162,655,118 257|| 3,856,099) 677,926,235 176 


13.—Insurance Death-rate in Canada, 1924-1927. 


Nors.—Average death-rate of ins ired persons for all companies in the 26 years 1901-1926 was 8-9 per 1000. 


1924. 
Companies. Number 
Number |of policies 
of policies} termin- 
exposed | ated by 
to risk. death. 
Active companies, ordinary............. 1,583,140 8,460 
Active companies, industrial............ 3,048 , 268 21,872 
Assessment and fraternal societies....... 216,929 2,495 
Non-active and retired companies....... 1,330 55 
Wotditecaten kee 4,844,672 32, 882 
1926. 
Active companies, OLAIDATY +.) Pete eee 1,825,440 10,378 
Active companies, industrial............ 3,563,860 26,156 
Assessment and fraternal societies....... 222 ,662 2,827 
Non-active and retired companies....... 1,136 51 
JT ES b soto irae lene 5,613, 098 39, 412 


71120—56} 


1925, 
Number 
Death- || Number |of policies} Death 
rate per |lof policies| termin- | rate per 
1,000. exposed | ated by 1,000. 
to risk. death. 
5-3]| 1,698,254 9,043 5-3 
7-2}! 3,301,387 23 ,398 (foal 
1d 12185120 2,550 11-7 
41-2 1,239 66 53-3 
6-8] 5,219, 000 35, 057 6-7 
1927 
5-7|| 1,960,060 10,626 5-4 
7:3! 3,774,650 27,748 7-4 
12-7|| 225,008 2,907 12-9 
44-9 714 37 51-8 
7-0) 5,960,427 41,318 6-9 
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14.—Assets.of Canadian Life Companies and Assets in Canada of Life Companies 
other than Canadian Companies, 1923-1927. 


Nore.—Certain British Companies transacting fire insurance in Canada transact also life insurance 
in Canada, and inasmuch as a separation of assets has not been made between these two classes, theiT — 
assets in Canada are not included here, but are included in the assets of British companies shown in 
Table 3 on page 875. 


Items. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Canadian Companies— 
Real estate.aga.cabek, eo eee eee 21,874,648} 25,952,593) 26,230,336] 27,542,604) 27,415,468 
oansionreawestate... exer. pec. cei oe 158 447,295] 175,905,266] 193,257,582} 217,754,300] 253,125,752 
Hoansiomcollatenalsic. ten tea tere 2,113,897} 2,395,389] 1,309,733} 1,580,367 299 , 688 
Cash loans and premium obligations on 
policiesingslorces 4. sete. aan. cone Oe 91,380,402} 107,892,451] 113,825,139] 128,090,606] 141,288,436 
Stocks, bonds and debentures.......... 313,460,938] 377,180,172] 430,482,069] 494,341,843] 559,199,065 
Interest and rent due and accrued...... 15,282,330} 16,685,629} 16,488,663] 17,288,699] 18,274,594 
Cash on hand and in banks!............ 6,136,371] 6,355,632} 7,767,781) 6,824,016] 7,248,364 
Outstanding and deferred premiums....| 17,423,698} 20,176,387} 21,532,142} 24,358,665) 28,000,731 
Other assetsecn. dea. tcieeiicsciaciac Coen 346,506] 1,063,838] 1,280,799} 1,192,931 1,662,406 
Total aSSets2 eco c.t ove. tras vechnc eu 626,466,085) 733,607,357) 812,174,244) 818,974, 031) 1,036,509,504 
British Companies— 
IRGALEStALO mia oc clea he oh ere 773,274 854,991 840,531 974,478 860,166 
loans onsrealrestate sss seen. os ces eee 10,815,105} 11,199,452) 12,778,017} 13,197,138] 138,298,285 
jioanson collaterals =eec. eee. aa aes 2,955 2,100 2,000 963 863 
Cash loans and premium obligations on 
POlicies un lOLCe+ eee Caen at 3,226,637} 3,343,534) 3,439,304] 3,516,272] 3,638,475 
Stocks, bonds and debentures.......... 29,191,997) 380,157,252) 30,622,296] 32,182,272) 32,207,849 
Interest and rent due and accrued...... 383 ,948 411.717 426 ,836 440,731 446 ,074 
Cash on hand and in banks!............ 392,539 558 , 061 625,003 365,099 694,806 
Outstanding and deferred premiums.... 513,636 536,177] 550,305 563 ,478 514,772 
Othemassetsy- ttre eee 39,788 10,334 41,041 36,547 45,899 
Total assets in Canada........... 45,339,879) 47,073,618} 49,325,333) 51,276,978) 51,707,189 
Foreign Companies— 3 
Tealestales xoawvor puckas Sec unek s/o mete mere 603,382) 1,170,259) 1,793,182) 3,811,182} 2,766,911 
Loans on real estate..............sece«: 9,473,352} 10,209,220] 12,357,088} 19,082,906] 23,790,383 
Zoans on collaterals... nes.sse-. seen - - - - - 
Cash loans and premium obligations on 
POliciesunaorce.ee ee Coe rans 17,580,367} 19,452,861] 21,704,069} 24,120,321) 26,932,123 
Stocks, bonds and debentures.......... 148 659,141] 163,148,180] 173,181,641} 190,849,344) 219,994,398 
Interest and rent due and accrued...... 2,3(5,787| 2,582,757 2,915,396 3,196,376 3,511,880 
Cash on hand and in banks!............ 3,081,105) 4,282,413] 2,798,370] 3,131,710} 3,896,179 
Outstanding and deferred premiums.... 3,790,857 4,065,129 4,474,992 5,080,053} 5,587,692 — 
C)themdsseten ty assy on cette eres 4,239 27,879 4,369 82,341 46,632 
Total assets in Canada........... 185,568,230) 204,938,688) 219,229,107) 249,354, 233| 286,526, 148 


1Includes cash deposited with the Government. 
2The figure in the table is the book value; the market value of these assets was $634,166,257 in 1923, 
$748, 801,686 in 1924, $833,610,604 in 1925, $945,339,817 in 1926 and $1,077,501,770 in 1927. 
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15.—Liabilities of Canadian Life Companies and Liabilities in Canada of Life Com- 
panies other than Canadian Companies, 1923-1927. 


Schedule. 1923. 1924, 1925. 1926. 1927, 
Canadian Companies— $ $ $ $ $ 
Unsettled Ctr: ae Here, ene te 5,155,273} 6,482,187) 6,406,947! 7,087,483) 8,348,251 
Net re-insurance reserve............... 529,435,479] 622,176,733] 688,566,082! 778,056,671] 870,467,629 
Syfente PCG eit Mi Cece ee 52,889,041} 72,176,878) 81,996,972} 95,697,964] 120,126,568 
Total liabilities, not including capital. 587,479, 793 700,835,798] 776,970,001) 880,842,118] 998,942, 448 
Surplus of assets, excluding capital. .... 46,686,464} 47,939,330] 56,640,603] 64,497,699] 78,559,322 
Gapitalistock paid ups... Viwkis.cs. 6,721,830) - 7,031,495}. 7,097,339] 7,969,758)  8,450.152 
British Companies!— 
ingeptioceclaamigea. os... cin sh oe cect ns,. as 251.212 285,782 236,845 187,069 262,875 
Net re-insurance reserve............... 23,544,500} 25,920,149} 26,895,947] 27,904,909] 29,402,171 
Sihivet orgies oe) (bbe tee. a a ee eee 431,479 391,967 306,040 416,055 336,505 
Total liabilities, not including capital.| 24,227,191) 26,597,898] 27,438,832] 28,508,033) 30,001,551 
PUL DIUSORASIOUS Seatiel..s Coed woe eee cea 21,156,768] 20,520,886) 21,931,001] 22,822,019] 21,759,750 
Foreign Companies!— 
MGC HOC CAINS secre tence: cs be ett es 595,045 672,853 742 ,298 991,140 920,991 
Net re-insurance reserve.............-- 154, 18Qy,278| 171,215,976] 194,375,549] 218,743,028] 243,876,209 
SE ADIOS 2 an cure ccicerws 8 0g pave «og 8,631,295} 9,522,108} 10,152,390} 11,562,456] 14,020,362 
Total liabilities, not including capital.| 163,406,618) 181, 410,937| 205,270,237| 231,296,624) 258,817,562 
SED IMGTORLSSOUS:.. role S)pets hase. da bis eleietola ws 22,161,612! 23,527,761! 13,958,870] 18,052,609 27,708,586 


1Liabilities in Canada. 


16.—Total Cash Income and Expenditure of Canadian Life Companies and Cash 
Income and Expenditure in Canada of Life Companies other than Canadian 
Companies, 1923-1927. 


~ Schedule. 1923. 1924, 1925. | 1926. 1927. 
INCOME, $ $ $ $ $ 
Canadian Companies!— 
Net. premium,income...............+.. 105,786,116) 124,110,368) 145,924,473] 166,433,775] 189,773,972 
Consideration for annuities............. 7,750,993] 9,886,954] 7,247,190} 6,157,590} 10,948,053 
Interest and dividends on stocks, etc...} - 33,734,038] 39,725,833) 45,073,444) 50,416,764) 56,917,760 
MAC AeA LE IIL ates pissin Fae pa oid ays) ies pigps:ia' + 3,389,070| 8,673,490) 7,710,585) 8,820,741) 16,000,473 
Total cash income!............... 150, 660,217) 182,396,645) 205,955,692) 231,828,850] 273, 640,258 
British Companies?— | | | | 
Net premium income.................. 3,310,687} 3,544,794] 4,121,230] 3,888,776) 3,963,694 
Consideration for annuities............. - 2,430 5,403 = vA 
Interest and dividends on stocks, etc... 1,951,373 25121913 2,183,107 2,319,264 2,375,046 
Sand yabOURS oes sake ec sniep derives © 149 334 81,139 116,727 15,995 105,346 
Total cash income?................ 5,411,394) 5,750,276) 6,425,467) 6,224,035) 6,444,086 
Foreign Companies?— | —__ = | 
Net premium income.................. 39,679,462} 43,181,354] 47,759,651) 53,102,033) 58,124,125 
Consideration for annuities............. 39,761 61,071 380,216 232,734 217,076 
Interest and dividends on stocks, etc... 8,739,855} 9,920,565} 10,882,800} 11,953,472) 13,477,158 
Rs RTS 1 een ee ne er 754,350} 1,166,579 1,422,042; 1,350,344 1,882,648 - 
Total cash income?................ 49,203,428) 54,329,569| 60,444,709] 66,638,583) 73,701,007 
EXPENDITURE. 
Canadian Companies!— 
Payments to policyholders............. 57,608,390} 74,106,374] 84,188,643] 89,824,776] 102,211,905 
MI SHOE ACORN ENSCS io. cido asa ante S AE 5 cea s 0 wt ake 32,200,264} 38,927,764] 44,662,767) 49,873,563] 56,660,787 
Dividends to stockholders............. 754,940 1,190,401 1,014,267 2,350,621 1,532,455 
Total expenditure!............... 90,563,594) 114,224,539] 129,865, 677| 142,048,960) 160,405,147 
Excess of income over expenditure...... 60,096,623] 68,172,106] 76,090,015) 89,779,890} 113,235,111 
British Companies*— 
Payments to policyholders............. 2,201,844 2,092,468 2,908,182 2), 080,004 Dif bine 
Gronoeral OXpenses.s)...... .sbies enh ees. ees 1,263,039 1,175,185) | 1,158,472 1,127,498 1,159,928 
Dividends to stockholders............. - - - - ~ 
Total expenditure?............... 3,464,883) 3,267,653) 4,066,654) 3,513,175) 3,931,135 
. Excess of income over expenditure..... 1,946,511 2,482,623 2,418,813 2,110,860) . 2,012,951 


1JIncludes income and expenditure on business outside of Canada. ?Income and expenditure in Canada. 
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16.—Total Cash Income and Expenditure of Canadian Life Companies and Cash 
Income and Expenditure in Canada of Life Companies sther than Canadian 
Companies, 1923-1927—concluded. 


Schedule. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 
$ $ $ $ $ 


Ex PENDITURE—concluded 
Foreign Companies! 


Payments to policyholders............. 19,585,717} 20,849,386] 22,730,903} 24,791,007} 26,724,692 
General'expenses 2.000. 208. S28. or 9,539,231} 11,160,050) 12,480,333] 13,355,165] 14,679,640 
Dividends to stockholders............. - - - ~ ~ 
Total expenditure!............... 29,124,948] 32,009,486) 35,211,236) 38,146,172| 41,404,332 
Excess of income over expenditure........ 20,078,480! 22,320,133! 25,234,473) 28,492,411} 32,296.675 


1}ixpenditure in Canada. 


Life Insurance on the Assessment Plan.—Table 17 gives statistics of life 
insurance on the assessment plan, that is, insurance effected through fraternal 
or friendly societies by assessments on the members thereof and with annual dues 
to meet expenses. ‘The statistics in the first part of this table relate to the 9 Cana- 
dian societies reporting to the Insurance Department of the Dominion Government, 
viz., the Alliance Nationale, the Ancient Order of Foresters, the Artisans Canadiens- 
Frangais, Canadian Woodmen of the World, the Catholic Mutual Benefit Asso- 
ciation, the Commercial Travellers’ Association of Canada, the Commercial Travel- 
lers’ Mutual Insurance Society, the Independent Order of Foresters (whose statistics 
include sick and funeral departments), and The Grand Orange Lodge of British 
America. 

Under an amendment to the Insurance Act, which became effective Jan. 1, 
1920, it became necessary for all foreign fraternal societies previously transacting 
business in Canada under provincial licenses to obtain licenses under the Insurance 
Act, in order to be permitted to continue to issue new insurance in Canada. Sixteen 
such societies transacted business in 1926, viz., the Ladies’ Catholic Benevolent 
Association, the Maccabees, Royal Arcanum, Women’s Benefit Association, Catholic 
Order of Foresters, the Workmen’s Circle, Knights of Columbus, Association Canado- 
Américaine, Western Mutual Life Association, Knights of Pythias, the Jewish 
National Workers’ Alliance, Brotherhood of American Yeomen, Expressmen’s 
Mutual Benefit Association, National Fraternal Society of the Deaf, Women’s 
Catholic Order of Foresters and the Sons of Zion. 


17.—Life Insurance on the Assessment Plan, 1923-1927. 


Notse.—The figures are for Canadian business only. 


Items. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 


CANADIAN COMPANIES. 


Number of certificates taken............. - 14,620 15,184 17,796 13,309 15,475 
Number certificates become claims...... : 2,734 A 2,655 : 2,625 : 2,913 : 3,146 
Amount paid by members............. 2,764,717 256070001 2,685,091 2,861,498 8,104,177 
Amount ofcertificatesnew andtakenup.| 11,064,536} 11,248,618} 15,611,079} 11,014,014] 13,867,269 
INeiamount imforce:. 47. ce ate ee 132,021,670) 127,279,426] 130,318,622) 135,723,963) 135,093,703 
Amount of certificates become claims.. 2,401,315| 2,325,812] 2,257,223) 2,527,687| 2,658,332 
Clvuia paid. fe uke a 2,660,025] 2,452,540] 2,467,699] 2,745,405} 3,188,977 
Unsettled claims— 
Not resisted Me: iehs4<. oboe ot Be be: 151,751} ~ 148,796 148 448 165,663 160,652 
Reasisteds =e sek eae oe eerie ie ~ - 500 - 1,000 
Amount terminated by— 
Deathey... ee eee... eee ven 1,784,547] 1,627,676) 1,660,297) 1,836,023} 2,004,914 
Surrender, expiry, lapse, etc............ 12,557,067) 12,987,216] 12,845,140) 21,098,273) 15,435,133 


—— | | | | 


Total terminated.............. 14,341,614! 14,564,892! 14,445,437] 22,934,296] 17,440,047 
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17.—Life Insurance on the Assessment Plan, 1923-1927—continued. 
Items. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926 1927 
$ $ $ $ $ 
CANADIAN COMPANIES—conce. 
Assets— 
PLES UOSUALO Ue etc cots ode cate was sae ake 1,645,624 1,694,373} 1,932,622) 1,787,554) 1,905,763 
odie Oneal estate: 20Gb. ccs ce's es 9,689,431; 10,409,373) 11,142,510) 138,204,927] 14,523,005 
Policy loans (liens arising out of re-ad- 

RUBIABIG) Geen. hee eee ke. cee 17,632,781} 16,562,879] 14,910,898} 12,203,937] 10,581,935 
Stocks, bonds and debentures.......... 26,258,923| 27,073,594] 28,546,970] 31,943,034] 32,535,354 
Cash on hand and in banks............ 766,938 909,813 766 ,486 921 356 942,491 
Interest and rent due and accrued...... 671,780 665,215 683 , 780 763,704 780,986 
ues trominiembers.. heck. toe. s sacs bee 228,979 333 ,876 311,141 333,609 279 ,384 
O\iPeorASSOLS eee des FES 4,742,555} 4,002,001) 3,752,062] 3,612,092] 3,615,306 

Total assets!................ 61,637,011) 61,651,124) 62,046,469] 64,770,213) 65,164,224 
Liabilities— 
(GUE eacuss Warts (euei a ere ee gare ary ae B20 at be 229,207 220,373 238 ,626 225 ,026 
HROSET VES et ace Coan ase att a cele’ 56,668,441) 56,779,165] 56,641,355] 59,585,420] 60,059,878 
EMER IA DMEIGS ck ates sudo chick eon 1,574,285) 1,710,125) 1,702,449] 1,752,426) 1,949,650 
; Total liabilities............. 58,468,498} 58,718,497) 58,564,177| 61,576,472) 62,234,554 
ncome— | 7 | - |] |] KH 
PASEOSSUMOHUG ee sete etek Coe eee a Sen 5,458,882] 5,390,522) 5,446,621 5,702,431 6,014,340 
LENE ays) 20 1N0 EGU elo ngs ARIA ACEI Cate oe eae 518,786 513,892 536,798 499 , 186 527,875 
GRO S Lea CLGON GS) ceria fae cies case lc ce «abel 2,892,389] 2,914,928) 2,929,356] 3,060,006] 3,254,759 
Oplorreceipcs ese. s oe etat aes 147,506 149,009 345 , 681 138,978 145,065 
Total income................ 9,017,563} 8,968,351) 9,258,456| 9,400,602} 9,942,039 
Expenditure— 
Paid to members..... FARR. ek 5,287,997| 5,024,174 5,120,737| 5,470,254; 5,817,002 
GIBHOLA EXON SCS if sh <cawieis otere acts & ave 2,739,034] 1,635,530) 1,862,853) 1,731,975) 1,787,512 
Total expenditure.......... 8,027,031} 6,659,704) 6,983,590) 7,202,229] 7,604,514 
Excess of income over expenditure........ 990,532} 2,308,647) 2,274,866] 2,198,373] 2,337,525 
FOREIGN COMPANIBS. 
Number of certificates taken............ 5,081 5,791 5,304 5,376 5,392 
Number of certificates become claims... 905 : 761 858 ‘ 790 735 
$ $ $ 
Amount paid by members............... P2i6- tis) 1,261,574 1,184,988} 1,178,880) 1,102,829 
Amount of certificates new and taken up. 5,855,350} 6,273,200} 6,009,816] 6,158,925] 7,045,512 
INET ATROUNG IN LOLCO.. +. scscd  <. ts efits «oc 56,092,389) 56,493,302} 56,238,069] 57,544,334] 56,961,015 
Amount of certificates become claims.... 909,970 819,332 813 443 859,923 816,036 
MON DPA STOO ate ok siaicie acsl ie shsucets «is. acclareiene 901,506 784,028 760,313 879 ,348 809,321 
Unsettled claims— 
OSE ESIS LOGUE At. cotaeiae sc oc haan bayas stae 111,583 88,016 103,040 78,700 89,339 
TRADE SUSI Ares Sos aah eC eee a - 1,500 1,000 - 
Amount terminated by— 
IDS cian es MAS ee ee ee eee 823 ,964 691,458 712,327 755,148 AGAR PAN? 
Surrender, expiry, lapse, etc............ 8,072,330] 5,920,202 6,410,806} 4,727,145) 7,538,906 
MoralicermMinated nas. sauce ons 8,896,294] 6,611,660) 7,125,633) 5,482,293) 8,266,178 
Assets— 
EG AMTOS LL LCr rear tats tie eyeccitepere aici cere. « os 8,000 7,700 7,700 7,700 - 
MOAN SOUT OL UCS CAGE vis ausreie 20 icin caausiarele anes 1,800 1,800 1,800 - - 
Policy loans (liens arising out of re-ad- 

IPG SEDER oe ee eg ae 18,009 12,349 rately 15,315 12,497 
Stocks. bonds and debentures.......... 763,807 1,199,132} 1,378,070} 1,602,099 1,804,502 
Cash on hand and in banks............. 278,803 208 ,533 308,526 244 ,269 285,298 
Interest and rent due and accrued...... 12,768 17,362 19,023 20,009 23,203 
DPISsrOMMINEMDELS ss 56 sels ses Sects hae 77,050 72,255 67,112 76,980 56,739 
WOR NOTIASSOUS Nec aiireeye ss 6-42 aieiv ase v0 a0 0i%ens 74 - 85 36 

Total assets................ 1,160,311| 1,519,131) 1,798,833) 1,966,375| 2,182,275 

Liabilities— 
TETAS SOUEIO 5). «Joye fae 0 o's! s ves. ove 0 a0 116,651 100,975 109,278 84,993 94,749 
EES OVC Meters + och a er des were oietiow 4,094,441) 4,694,179] 5,214,784) 5,605,766} 6,506,723 
Due on account of general expenses..... 18 , 233 17,712 20,876 28 ,020 111,837 
PE TIODUAOLLGICS, cece race en ve dee nseas s 3,131 Ba 2,021 7,163 3,408 
Total liabilities............. 4,232,456} 4,816,118) 5,346,959) 5,725,942) 6,716,717 


1The figure in the text is the book value; the market value of these assets was $61,430,888 in 1923, 
$62,324,974 in 1924, $62,430,337 in 1925, $65,563,639 in 1926 and $66,864,489 in 1927, 
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17.—Life Insurance on the Assessment Plan, 1923-1927—-concluded. 


Items. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 
FOREIGN COMPANIES—conce. $ $ $ $ $ 
Income— 
Assessments............. ee ha a atten Sache 1,279,183) 1,323)626| 1,252 169)" 14,241 (274 1,181,180 ~ 
Mees ances: sain tren nmi eaentaee 267,515 272 ,3882 239,315 245,096 309,534 
Interest-and*rents: +... answer ao. ne 48,855 75,207 82,085 88 ,406 94,557 
Otherveceipts ya. aeees ae hs wena eee 2,168 3,801 5,885 4,782 5,387 
Total income............... 1,597,721) 1,675,016) 1,579,454) 1,579,558} 1,590,658 
Expenditure— 
Pard COMMOMDCES 11a. ate Eee. aa 982 ,036 836,533 838 ,401 940,330 885,530 
General expenses:....14e0 nose ss sae 131,669 154,591 135,688 174,421 205 ,037 
Total expenditure.......... 1,113,705 991,124 974,089} 1,114,751) 1,090,567 
Excess of income over expenditure........ 484,016 683 ,892 605,365 464 ,807 500,091 


Summary of Life Insurance in Canada, 1927.—In addition to the business 
transacted by life insurance companies incorporated by the Dominion Government 
to carry on business throughout the country, a considerable volume is also carried on 
by companies operating under provincial licenses or otherwise permitted by the 
provincial governments to carry on such transactions. Statistics of these provincial 
companies have been collected since 1915 by the Department of Insurance. Table 
18, showing policies issued and in force, premiums received and losses paid as at 
Dec. 31, 1927, summarizes the volume of business done by both life companies and 
fraternal societies as Dominion and provincial licensees in that year. 


18.—Dominion and Provincial Life Insurance in Canada, 1927. 


New - Net Net Net 
Business transacted by policies issued] in force Dec. | premiums death 
(gross). 31: received. claims paid. 
1. Dominion licensees— $ $ $ $ 
(a phifercompantesiehposahe sabe ee oe 954,028,987] 5,044,408,834) 174,731,364 37,952 ,973 
db) Fraternal syscn..c tara ack, ao as, Aaeeeee 20,912,781) 192,054,718 4,207,006 3,998 , 298 
Total for Dominion Companies... 974,941, 768) 5,236,463,552| 178,938,370 41,951,271 
2. Provincial licensees— 
d (a) Provincial companies within provinces 
by which they are incorporated— 
@)doifetcompantessa aascc a eekacae 10,397,342 47,795,278 1,475,514 278,086 
(2)cRraternalsencct cro meta cee aoe 4,602,453 65, 683 ,520 1,803,800 1,321, 726 
(b) Provincial companies in provinces 
other than those by which they are 
incorporated— 
(Didhife:companies eas: - esaaee aan 4,804,211 18,270,593 530,228 144,212 
(2) Fraternals 2 aaeereccc nek see ere ' 4,284,920 53,226,182 L072, 759 602,320 
Total for Provincial Companies..... 24,088, 926 184,975,573 4,881,297 2,346, 344 
Grand DRotalitan a wiccolsreees 999,039,694) 5,421,439,125! 183,819,667 44,297, 615 


Section 3.—Miscellaneous Insurance. 


Since 1875 the growth of insurance business other than fire and life has been 
a steady one. The report of the Superintendent of Insurance for the calendar year 
1880 shows that the number of companies duly licensed for the transaction of 
accident, guarantee, plate glass and steam boiler insurance—the only four classes 
of miscellaneous insurance then transacted—was 5, 3, 1 and 1 respectively. The 
same report for the year 1927 shows that miscellaneous insurance now includes in 
-Canada accident, sickness, automobile, burglary, explosion, forgery, guarantee, 
hail, inland transportation, employers’ liability, aviation, plate glass, sprinkler- 
leakage, steam boiler, title, tornado, live stock insurance, ete. Whereas in 1880 
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10 companies transacted business of this kind, such insurance was sold in 1927 
by 196 companies, of which 42 were Canadian, 53 British and 101 foreign. 


Accident Insurance.—The first license of this kind was issued to the Travelers 
Co., of Hartford, Conn., in 1868. The first license to a Canadian company was 
issued to the Accident Insurance Co. of Canada, which was organized in 1872 and 
commenced business in 1874. Much accident insurance has also been sold by com- 
panies doing primarily a life insurance business. Fifty-five companies transacted 
accident insurance in 1927. 

Automobile Insurance.—This is now one of the most important branches 
of the miscellaneous class of insurance. Premiums increased from $80,446 in 1910 
to $573,604 in 1915 and to $9,771,308 in 1927, with an increase in the number of 
companies from 7 to 126 during the 17-year period. 

Plate Glass Insurance.—Policies were first sold in Canada by the Metro- 
politan Plate Glass Insurance Co., an American concern, which withdrew from 
Canada during 1882 to avoid business restrictions. The 58 companies operating 
in Canada in 1927 received premiums of $585,037 and paid claims of $208,616. 


Burglary Insurance.—This type of insurance received but slight attention 
in Canada until 1918. In 18938, however, one company issued burglary policies. 
A second followed in 1905, and in 1910, 5 companies were operating, while at the 
end of 1927, 50 companies were reported as having sold this type of insurance during 
the year. The premium income of these companies amounted in 1927 to $985,485 
and the losses paid amounted to $278,481. 

Hail Insurance.—Insurance against hailstorms is a class of business of com- 
paratively recent development in Canada. During the year 1927, 43 insurance 
companies undertook this class of risk, the premiums written amounting to $6,202,322 
and the losses incurred to $6,347,205. The total premiums for the 18 years during 
which this business has been carried on in Canada amounted to $51,101,933 and the 
total losses paid to $34,085,777. 


19.—Insurance other than Fire and Life, 1927.! 


Unsettled Claims. 


Premiums Losses 
Types of Insurance. received. incurred. Not 
resisted. Resisted. 
$ $ $ $ 

AGHA AULCO-CEIGCHEY) sacs chcewsdcdaceseesens 1,090,756 334,433 178 ,202 82,163 
AeA ATCO SULLY) < terms dase ws ocr were ese ne 995,381 140,820 143,111 100,502 
ERODE ENCCRUCN Ged. tationis eS ok cee es banee 3,040,566 1,253,700 410,826 30,579 
Personal Accident and Sickness............... 1,765,914 967,115 187 ,304 8,874 
Employers’ Liability and Workmen’s Com- 

“ULE TES Oy hal Ae aga coe a ee ee 3,663,335 3,044,384 1,334,030 142,477 
Other Accident Insurance..................... 1,139,502 420,872 207 ,606 13,905 
IRR et AS fibre ad ecars cdaes claay ss od tare 1,687,908 946,862 255 ,578 21,369 
LENE VTE TE pe Nc ncn i ae MB NCR ee A 985 ,485 278,481 70,724 19,876 
ETM SORE OT NOP pic's tecneys tgiee 7 Ait eases chee 452,945 26,606 12,560 3,923 
Se ala ose e AG aes v ook deme 6,202 ,322 6,347,205 1,007 - 
Pann PTANSPOTtAtOU sas acu 6s.c de les ene de es 596,318 465,886 280,013 1,508 
oP tri TE Ecc RES Su he caret rae este 585,037 208 ,616 32,401 - 
Loren EVN CELLOS eae i ng ee a a ae 9,771,308 6,265,854 1,986,716 181,551 
CHES, TRUE EYE aa 2 aR eel Se fee ea RD 82,179 72,570 11278 23 ,500 
“a SIE whe, io apa ene al Deen CII elec a lle 178,024 107 ,206 33,244 - 
CLiciP [eka (TED Ween. Senet bet Beat dhe Al abd cae fact 854 - ~ - 
aa MEINE MO ne PR loot de <> Mejia eae > tei 47,845 4,052 6,352 - 
jFdryt ee io prs SIRS Oy beet See eed es eee ee 37,174 29,331 .. 432 - 
EEE YOUT 9 Sg pee 6 a eer See 298,678 154,090 69,915 3,000 
IGERRICAUMTACOING’Y: 10.06 .c.ccrcce ee coeds cs 120,411 38,010 2,336 - 
TER aise <a pe aise aaa SER tis aera ee 14,505 4,419 123 ~ 


1Dominion licensees only. 
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20.—Income and Expenditure and Assets and Liabilitics of Canadian Companies 
doing only Insurance Business other than Fire and Life, 1927. 


Excess of Excess of 
Cash Income Assets 
Companies. Cash | Expendi-| over Assets. | Liabili- over 
Income. ture. Eixpendi- ties.! Liabili- 
ture. ties. 
2 $ $ $ $ $ $ 

BotleradnspectiOns cc vmaceheurs «oioth-sise etl: 306,964} 228,658 78,306] 804,991] 294,661) 510,330 
Canadian General.......... A PEE BEN, 4 63,479 60,471 3,008 94,438 35,082 59,356 
Canadian: Suretyesc. cose veces deen 467,117 416,086 51,031 872,335 322,793 549,542 
@harteredurrust sca ossnen ee ies cis nee 274,421 198 ,443 75,978) 2,231,1262) 1,628,929 602,197 
Hidelity MnSsULaNnce meet -e eee. sales Es 231,861 195,443 36,418 450,273 125,480 324,793 
Weapons Goneral Sus sa0 aa ree ates 18 ,930 6,298 12,632 107,094 144 106,950 
Guarantee Co. of North America........ 788,405 644,416 143,989} 3,870,134] 1,142,591} 2,727,543 
Tondonyluilos. eet eee een ot <rece ae 78,072 196 77,876 77,875 392 77,483 
Merchants and Employers............... 375,096} 458,162 83,066} 216,929] 200,869 16,060 
Merchants'@asualty sf esoeserce ess ace. 764,347) 803,043 38,696] 454,685] 361,651 93 ,034 
North American Accident............... 170,755) 220,565 49,810} 354,915 76,004} 278,911 
Protective Association............0e..- 410,282} 396,861 13,421} 297,048] 188,756) 158,292 
Royal Guardiates.. s.eeecescccee eee 4,801 5,175 374 16,764 5,044 11,720 
Total enicsnpe, see 3,954,530! 3,633,8171 320,713! 9,848,607| 4,332,396) 5,516,214 


1 Not including capital stock. 2Including $922,422 loans on collateral. 


21.—_Income anod Expenditure in Canada of Companies, other than Canadian, doing 
only Insurance Business other than Fire and Life, 1927. 


Income (Cash). Expenditure (Cash). 
nr a lair : joqmionpr ree ao a ; a of 
eres ota ncome 
Companies. Pre- {and Divi- rie hake Ae Cash over 
se Pha et Income.! | incurred. ture. pees a 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
IN) 0 e908 Ce age es eS a pees ee 107,055 2,961 110,016 123 ,555 38 , 238 161,792 51,776 
‘Adina Casualtyescude estes cece 51,980 3,531 55,511 45,461 87,800 133,261 77,750 
American and Foreign........ 6,315 1,480 7,745 500 1,667 PAGE 5,578 
American Automobile........ 133 ,548 3,308] 136,856 89,056 49,133] 188,188 1,832 
American! Croditac.ece © ii 209 ,478 9,558 219,061 101,741 124,795 226,536. 7,475 
AMerican SULCtY.cscause os 2. 38,948 4,250 43,198 6,038 16,057 22,095 21,103 
British and Foreign.......... 394 5,990 6,384 ~ 210 210 6,174 
Connecticut General.......... - 225 el BAS - - - 2,125 
Constitution Indemnity...... 24,663 - 24,663 12,006 12,405 24,411 252 
Continental Casualty......... 701 ,221 20,730 721,951 345 , 695 326,987 672 , 682 49,269 
Employers’ Indemnity....... 4,175 720 4,895 - 448 448 4,447 
Medorallaanaiatetceiaese ere 149,873 100; 149,974) 129,244 53,737| 182,981 33,007 - 
Fidelity and Casualty........ 262 14,175 14,436 - 2,089 2,089 12,347 
General Casualty of Paris.... ole 5,146 12,318 2,477 25,894 28,370 16,062 
General Exchange............ 288 ,842 7,589] 296,664) 140,877 37,907} 178,784] 117,880 
General Indemnity........... 57 1,000 1,057 - - - 1,057 
Hartford Accident........... 137,715 12,945} 150,659 95,543 71,974) 167,517 16,858 
Hartford Live Stock.......... 54,912 2,990 57,902 60,751 18,434 79,186 21,284 
Hartford Steam Boiler....... 13,845 2,500 16,345 - ~ ~ 16,345 
Indemnity Insurance......... 534,324 13,705] 548,029] 602,622} 172,682} 775,304} 227,275 
International Fidelity........ 6,508 - 6,508 1,504 625 2,129 4,379 
Loyal Protectives.:..:....... 304,466 5,292} 310,993) 151,636] 142,877) 294,513 16,480 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Cas’ty. 78,558 2,408 80,966 40,784 16,661 72,579 8,387 
Maryland Casualty........... 425,053 25,1384] 450,187) 175,887; 177,129) 353,016 97,171 
Metropolitan Casualty....... 49 4,469 4,518 - 343 343 4,175 
Metropolitan Life............ 808 , 490 7,150} 315,640} 190,397 63,471} 253,868 61,772 
Monarch Accident............ 25,022 2,500 28 ,222 14,325 13 ,048 Qh ote 849 
National Surety... aes. econ 306,674 19,452 329,154 98,743 162,268 261,012 68 , 142 
New York Casualty.......... 32,826 8,527 41,354 9 ,928 15,298 25 ,226 16,128 
Preferred Accident........... 83 , 984 5,227 89,212 50,003 44,175 94,178 4,966 
Prudential Insurance.......... 357 - 357 151 191 342 15 
Ridgely Protective........... 70,438 1,893 72,446 34,364 35,776 70,140 2,806 
St. Paul Mercury............. 20,243 816 21,059 3,485 8,747 12/232 8,827 
Standard Marine:........4..6 2,588 500 3,088 311 534 845 2,243 
Travelers Indemnity......... 406,712 21 Jou 428,449 206.831 182,603 389 434 39,015 
Travelers Insurance.......... 1,187,566 34,898] 1,222,463} 704,901 460,283} 1,165,184 57,279 
United States Fidelity and 
usrantyanenins vets ache 813 ,537 30,850 844 ,387 274,166 842 ,047 616,213 228 ,174 
Western Casualty............. 39,531 - 39,531 17,905 25,102 43,007 3,476 
Zurich ote oe ee es See ae 254,709 22 2o0 276,941 169,603 129,246 298,849 21,908 
Total 7.2 6,832,790! 307,838] 7,145, 264| 3,900,490] 2,860,881! 6,776,504 368,760 


1Including other items. 


1Provincial companies did not furnish a separation of guarantee figures. 
2This business was transacted by a company not holding a license to transact fire insurance. 


3Including $8,648 blanket residence. 
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22.—Dominion and Provincial Insurance in Canada, other than 
Fire and Life, 1927. 
NET PREMIUMS RECEIVED. 
Provincial Licensees. 
ay) (a) (b) 
Dominion | Prov. Cos. | Prov. Cos. Grand 
Classes of Business. Licensees. within fin provinces Total Total. 
provinces | other than | Provincial 
by which | those by | Licensees. 
they are |which they 
incorp. are incorp. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Accident: (h)) PP ersOnal., coc cia ene ee. 3,040,566 16,681 ieee 18,398) 3,058,964 
(2) Employers’ Liability and 
Workmen’s Compensation. . 3,663,335 392,221 150,286 542,507| 4,205,842 
en MOU Chat citcicte. Von cinsis 1,139,502 29 456 9,773 39-2291.) IR178 731 
Accident and Sickness Combined........ 1,765,914 71,257 9,574 80,831 1,846,745 
PAMILOUAOUMIIO Seen tact cc cles b aketed eprete.sns 9,771,308 261,164 129,144 390,308} 10,161,616 
ARs eit ol syne rte ees eects ucts ie! wroke.h toh Sravaianss Sev 985,485 14,158 4,126 18,284] 1,003,769 
CONGG IIe tebe dud AO Gee GIR OC aera 298 ,678 - - = 298 ,678 
SCAM NATED! = Pate 6 ch. conte o Fate wie nistelat care. 854 - - - 854 
Wulectrical Machinery. ....cccescccccceses 120,411 - - = 120,411 
TUTE Ve tiecie rite cterpieliovetel otha, aioicie o alotels sisiets 47,845 - - - 47,845 
TRI RGSE EL sy oes in cl ne CPR OT ne ee 14,505 ~ - - 14,505 
Guarantoonbidelity it... . sss .anke wknd. « 1,090,75¢]|)\ 51,309! 10,342} 61,651 } 1,152,407 
AGP EGGLCSULOLY) oc xcs cue ahs cicjo.eweisee e's 9 995,381) 1 1 - 995 ,381 
ELA CREE, tity. lath ak tewiaak 6,202 ,322 83,433 - 83,433] 6,285,755 
Inland “Uransportation. <<. ..0-.:. +.» +<.-s0: 596,318 2,259 175 2,434 598 , 752 
DAV. GUSLOCK fates scat opeicias le smins «© clee 82,179 - - - 82,179 
EIA CORGIRS Re mee ee tet ais cas cosh ts oles s 585,037 41,710 6,130 47,840 632 ,877 
Eatin See Ce ae lesa toll atic bls 37,174 - - = 37,174 
SICIGICE SOMEONE ek co Oats oe ecaele oe 1,687,908 8,976 4,276 13,252) 1,701,160 
prinaklonedsentelots colts chic aati nce. 6 24,566 - ~ - 24,566 
SOMME OTLOD asec forse de oe see tye, 018 bre laieis 452,945 - > - 452,945 
Algey nike 26 101% co AES eR AA a 178,024 - - - 178 ,024 
DN Ged OLR ate ek epee os, 3 ies ais sheets cieysiess - 59,665 - 59,665 59,665 
TD OUAL Ria corsis a: suck ere 32,781,013! 1,032,289! 325,543!) 1,366,4803' 34,147,4934 
NET LOSSES INCURRED. 
Aecident: (1) Personal’. sie Se. 1,253,700 8,073 2,303 10,376] 1,264,076 
(2) Employers’ Liability and 
Workmen’s Compensation. . 3,034,384 224,919 142,255 367,174] 3,401,558 
(B)FOURCE st hee acoke see ot ee 420,872 11,161 1,684 12,845 433,717 
Accident and Sickness Combined........ 967,115 37,709 4,742 42,451 1,009 ,566 
PAMELOIOMIO Mee ise ees os pais seo tele osc eo 6,265,854 126,252 109,321 235,573| 6,501,427 
SESSA TONS eee, octane choca oib ocieio eit foitin. -0.3:> 278,481 5,483 1,398 6,881 285 ,362 
ME POO TG IT Ses ick wie rie clots es wales oes 154,090 - - - 154,090 
Weert ATU om cect fe poein peor vie eases ajo t's esmis - ~ - = - 
Hiloctrical MACHINCLY.- cs. o+scsceceeaelns 38,010 - - - 38,010 
MCSE SNE A rack cia’ oth ena. sasbh iashene, 20% weiss se 4,652 - - - 4,652 
JAE 6 eas of ce aR cee es eee aaa 4,419 ~ - - 4,419 
CAT AN LOO) (HAGOLIGY) o.,5.010;0:5,<,0:0'6:0 re ape ier 01s 334,453 \ 16,372) - 30! 16,342! 350,795 
Guarantee WOULELY ccc s ve secs s facecoe 140,820 2 1 1 140,820 
Ree ee eee ete, iM crorscakanwle ove) 8 +: pero 6,347,205 44,471 ~ 44,471 6,391,676 
Unlangd Transportation. .....ssesccscsese: 465 ,886 1,771 250 2,021 67,907 
POOR SLO Cierra tore ciaraaramrertincmstasrsststetats.< 72,570 - = ~ 72,570 
UPAR DGS ere ee 208 , 616 19,587 2,964 22,001 231,167 
LESS Tits. 3/5, 208 Pte RS ROE ee ee Ce eee 29 331 - - - 29,331 
RSHRMORS Vk te SEES SEtD Soles oe Sue eis as aie 946,862 1,383 1,569 2,952 949,814 
REITIMICNER Ree cote cere hicrs oo ae eins sisteroratecs 3,363 - - - 3,363 
heaps Otloney.£,.. cht idea sien eels s sate 26,606 - - - 26 ,606 
SREISEALPUC) OME are cTois Sm Se tastes ual vhs is 6. ais,0 68 107,206 - - ~ 107 ,206 
VSR EOL MES Chien cite caahho cee keke wteeee'ss - 28,183 - 28,183 28,183 
TOCAIOS Ie, Sede ne wide calor 21,104, 495 525,364 266, 456 797,5575| 21,902,052% 


4Including $8,648 blanket residence and excluding $2,209,901 premiums of Fraternal Benefit Societies 


for accident, sickness and funeral business. 


5Including $5,737 blanket residence. 


6Including $5,737 blanket residence and excluding $989,420 losses of Fraternal Benefit Societies for 


accident, sickness and funeral business. 
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Section 4.—Government Annuities. 


In the early years of the 20th century, there arose throughout the civilized 
world a distinct movement in favour of ameliorating the living conditions of the 


less well-off members of society. One form which this movement took in the 


United Kingdom was that of old age pensions, granted by the State as a gift 
to its poorer citizens whose earnings were very generally insufficient to permit of 
a margin of saving. In Canada, where wages were higher and a margin of saving 
was possible, the movement took the form of providing, through the establishment 
of Government annuities, an absolutely safe investment for such savings, which 
had only too often been lost through the inexperience of their owners, leaving the 
latter a burden upon the charity of relatives or of the public.! 


Under the Government Annuities Act, 1908 (7-8 Edw. VII, c. 5), as amended 
by an Act of 1925, His Majesty the King, represented by the Minister (at present 
the Minister of Labour), may sell to persons over the age of 5 years, domiciled 
or resident in Canada, immediate or deferred annuities of not less than $10 nor 
more than $5,000 (1) for the life of the annuitant, (2) for a term of years certain, 
not exceeding 20 years, or for the life of the annuitant, whichever period shall be 
the longer, or (3) an immediate or deferred annuity to any two persons domiciled 
in Canada during their joint lives, and with or without continuation to the survivor. 
The property and interest of any annuitant in any contract for an annuity is neither 


transferable nor attachable. The purchaser may contract that, in the event of the 


death of the annuitant before the date fixed for the annuity to begin, all money 


paid shall be refunded to the purchaser or his legal representatives with interest at 


the rate of 4 p.c. compounded yearly. 


The Government Annuities Act was amended by ec. 12 of the Statutes of 1925, - 


reducing the minimum annuity purchasable from $50 to $10, so that single-premium 
cumulative annuities of $10 and multiples thereof may be purchased by any person 
at any time. It is considered that this amendment will make it possible for em- 
ployers, instead of paying cash bonuses to their deserving employees in good years, 
to make provision for the old age of such employees by purchasing annuities of 
$10 or multiples thereof. 


Statistics of the annuities in force for the last four years are given in Tables 23 
and 24. From Sept. 1, 1908, to Mar. 31, 1928, 8,936 annuities had been issued. 
On Mar. 31, 1928, 2,951 immediate annuities and 4,962 deferred annuities were 


in force. The total value of these annuities on that date was $14, 852, 328 and 


the amount of annuities purchased was $2, 769, 956: ~ 


1A Domiinion-provincial non-contributory scheme of old age pensions, providing for the payment to 
persons 70 years and over of pensions not exceeding $20 per month, contributed in equal parts by the 


Dominion and the provinces which become parties to the scheme, was enacted by chapter 35 of the 


Dominion Statutes 0f 1927. British Columbia, Manitoba and Saskatchewan have already taken advantage 


of thisscheme, while Alberta and Ontario have also accepted the proposition. For further particulars, see 


page 750 


é 
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23.— Government Annuities Fund Statement, Mar. 31, 1925-1928. 


Years ended Mar. 31, 


Items. 
1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 
ASSETS. $ $ $ $ 

Pum te peminning Of yoar..............c.cssees>cksss 7,162,972 | 8,468,498 | 10,021,705 | 11,446,119 

Receipts during the year, less payments............... 1,305,526 | 1,558,207 | 1,424,414 3,273,369 

eer OR DEVORE. 6c obo. 5 ede chal dewexes eat 8,468,498 | 10,021,705 | 11,446,119 14,719 ,484 
Amount to be transferred by Government to main- 

SMMMRTRCE OMS Serre cS ec Uer cc i dadsscen eke uh - - - 132 ,844 

PROURA eee ns Artes OU Le ted sas ed i - - — | 14,852,328 

LIABILITIES. 
Net present value of all outstanding contracts........ 8,445,884 | 10,016,826 | 11,392,980 | 14,852,328 
RECEIPTS. 

For Immediate Annuities.................0.00- en nore 1 263 ,195 1,572,675 1,520,794 3,156,877 

Be Rete Perl BOUT GIOS. oat cas, «slesierd schoe's vss deme « 343 ,627 373,302 374,633 702,185 

Pe AN MNT cae! Ge.) Gaver re ds a bimini sidtugy « » vs Gave» 300,502 358 , 367 414,680 493 ,965 

(Sey Dee eg ag OF Ags te SI et A re - 2,109 L382 500 

POUR MRCCOIDUS Sta eee oa ceca 1,907,324 2,306, 453 25011, 439 4,353,527 

PAYMENTS. 

Annuities paid under Immediate Contracts............ 591,827 729,677 864,787 1,043,766 

Return of Premiums with interest...................- 8,803 16,513 21,697 20,422 

Return of Premiums without interest................-. 1,168 7,055 541 15,974 

Barnes at end Of Year! 2. nee ce eo 1,305,526 | 1,553,207 | 1,424,414 3,273,365 

Oval Payments. ohio. ce cn ctic ace 1,907,324 | 2,306,453 | 2,311,439 4,353,527 


24.—Valuation, on Mar. 31, 1927 and 1928, of Annuity Contracts issued pursuant to 
the Government Annuities Act, 1908. 


1927. 1928. 
Total Total 
Description of Contracts. Amount eh Amount see 
Number. of © 1927. of Number. Co) a 1928 of 
Annuities. Mew tles Annuities. ‘Ana ihies 
purchased. purchased. 
$ $ $ $ 
1—Immediate Annuities. ... 1,566 653,740 5,186,619 1,852 831,474 6,753,605 
2—Guaranteed Annuities... . 640 160,690 1,506,296 774 235,478 2,416,183 
3—Last Survivor Annuities.. 268 140,673 1,512,116 325 172,862 1,887,117 
4—Deferred Annuities....... 4,355 1,193 ,223 3,187,949 4,962 1,530,142 3,795,423 
Total... {21,22 6,829 2,148,326 | 11,392,980 7,913 2,769, 956 14, 852,328 


PART III.—COMMERCIAL FAILURES. 


Commercial Failures in Canada, 1928.—According to Bradstreet’s of 
January, 1929, the total number of Canadian failures reported during the calendar 
year 1928 was 1,863, with liabilities of $36,451,242, as against 1,993, with liabilities 
of $25,846,247, in 1927. In number there was a decrease in 1928 of 63 p.c. as com- 
pared with 1927, while the liabilities increased by 14-1 p.c. Dun’s Review of January, 
1929, gives the total number of insolvencies in Canada and Newfoundland in 1928 
as 2,120, as compared with 2,182 in 1927, whilst liabilities reached, in 1928, the 
total of $53,420,199, as compared with $34,461,595 in 1927. Tables 1 to 4 give 
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statistics from both authorities, those from Bradstreet’s (in Table 1) being classified 
by provinces for the calendar year 1927 and 1928, and those from Dun’s Review by 
branches of business for the calendar years 1926 to 1928 (Table 2), and by classes 
and provinces for the calendar year 1928, with totals for the years 1914 to 1927 in 
Table 3. An analysis by causes of failures is given for 1927 and 1928 in Table 4 
(Bradstreet’s). 


1.—Commercial Failures in Canada, by Provinces, for the calendar years 1927 and 1928. 
[From Bradstreet’s]. 


Se Assets. Liabilities. 

Provinces. | |] 

1927. 1928. 1927. 1928. 1927. 1928. 

No. No. $ $ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island. .2......4....- 4 i 10,380 212250 23,548 29 , 200 
INOVAISCObIAT seek en oe 65 76 653,891 997,005 1,125,938 1,846,818 
News BrunswiCkore ey eet enero 42 30 300,599 340,558 509,713 531,410 
Oiiebeck: MES Swe Vt Pe ods 729 730 3,861,488 5,389,363} 10,436,767} 13,990,295 
CON TRRIO 7 Se ate ewer teh ny See tere 648 612 3,709,827 5, 343 ,083 8,550,653] 15,022,266 
IManiGODae. Licker eis ae reece 201 183 540,412 1,075,006 1 OSTOLO 2), Sole keo 
SaskatChewanee cmc sted tee oo cis 130 78 574,299 827,817 1,110,228 652,166 
IA Derta + 24 re Renee. Pen Oey te 62 86 463 ,835 292,483 938,815 766,976 
ritiengc Olumblayseueed. ace cenk cee 112 65 502,352 396, 087 1,446,970). 780,986 
Canada. Leen eee 1,993 1,863} 10,617,083) 14,182,652] 25,846,247) 36,451,242 


2.—Commercial Failures in Canada and Newfoundland, by Branches of Business, 
1926-1928 [From Dun’s Review]. 


1926. : 1927. 1928. 
No. | Liabilities.| No. | Liabilities.| No. | Liabilities. 


Branches of Business. 


Manufacturers— $ $ $ 
ironand foundries: eteee ee eee 4 29 ,216 8 433,703 i 1,547,459 
Machinery and tools.......ee0t eee. 24} 1,032,100 19 246,274 P| 348, 162 
Woollens-:carpets;-ete. ae ueediesteen 5 121,800 6 338 , 806 9 263 ,426 
Cottonshosior yactC= ere - - - - - - 
ibummber, Carpentenssaneneee eek etek 80 | 2,636,850 LOZ = 4 622,000 95 3,000,200 
Clothing «ntllinery =e ioe eee O85 | S2r4biala2 74 898 ,890 87 1,144,401 
Hatse clovessanduurses an. se seen eee a 689 ,826 13 157,500 18 526,745 
Chemicals and drugs. !........<-n 0s «8 12 DPX Aly 12 81,851 8 221,055 
Paintaand oils... topo ee ee tes ot 1 250 1 5,016 - - 
Printing andioneraving- ee ease ee 14 243 ,758 19 221,624 14 348 ,443 
Millimevand! bakers... c..45) sae aes PP 808,777 25 209 , 908 30 676,064 
Leather, SHOeSNOLC ss tc at oe ee 13 398 ,500 18 228,586 20 2,015, 260 
iniquorsiand=tobacco. eee eee 4 104,700 6 542 ,823 9 380,479 
Classmearthenwares eer me ces ete 9 725,700 8 560,596 a 707,707 
AlLOtbort yes hc 4 oe bce eee ee 224 | «7 7591,813 186 | 6,799,287 181 5,288,525 

Total Manufacturers............ 527 | 16,465,754 502 | 15,347,401 506 | 17,032,983 

Traders— 

(roneral shoree ses She 3 5 reer ere ar 199 | 2,561,312 199 | 2,328,858 150 1,855,062 
Groceniesandumeats. 4. seem see 290 | 2,017,048 395 | 2,082,119 396 2,432,410 
ELOtOls, TESLAUTANTS 04 coceins ceo dew ateen 110 | 1,074,883 106 700,111 93 1,287,405 
Liquors and tobacco...............+. 25 89,269 27 112,127 28 144,682 
Clothing “farnishiies. .-... oc dsa<sxy ona 181 2,220,786 190 | 2,161,323 195 2,250,828 
Dry goods and carpets...............- 137 | 1,962,008 WB | PAPEL BI 138 8,382,742 
Shoes, rubbersiand trunks ee . 69 1,559,016 69 816,072 59 1,025,825 
PUrniture; CEOCKETY cc 54osuy anal 27 299,706 380 528 ,485 27 532,703 
Hardware, stoves and tools........... 62 897,000 44 676,822 50 564,678 
Chemicals and drugs...............6- 37 256,800 36 269,040 44 325 ,503 
Pain psand Oula, eee sa: fee os. eee 6 165,500 1 800 1 590,932 
Jewelry and clocks: ....0....0ccsueeees 39 245,581 4] 177,027 31 587,527 
Books. and panera itca a see et 13 62,100 14 205, 704 17 228 ,270 
Hats, furs and‘ gloves: /.... 2s. -se. eek a: 16 246,100 17 295 ,670 29 1,009,862 
BL ot bets eae eee ape eae a or a 237 | 3,663,796 238 | 3,989,256 211 3,022,502 

‘Moval Traders3..2 eee. oe 1,548 | 17,320,965 | 1,544 | 16,566,799 | 1,469 | 24,540,931 

Agents and Brokers............. 121 | 3,296,223 136 | 2,547,395 145 | 11,846,285 


Grand Wotal sic. sc jccvets 14 cane 2,196 | 37,082,882 | 2,182 | 34,461,595 | 2,120 | 53,420,199 
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3.—Commercial Failures in Canada, by Provinces and Classes, for 1928, with totals 
for 1914-1927 [From Dun’s Review]. 


Nors.—Newfoundland included in totals, 1914-1928. 


Total Commercial. Manufacturing. 
Provinces. a 
No Assets. Liabilities. | No. | Liabilities. 
$ $ $ 
Pie ard Alene. Sides oo cews «Seek de sas 5 33,091 70,183 - = 
NORTON Re cee oars vac nn oe bes Bed» 67 688,445 | 2,236,147 8 854,031 
INP PESCUNS We cece eee tire oa claire tals oils oe Sisal os 41 310,614 597,941 5 178 ,473 
Ot aos Ms eS ae ee oe 933 | 19,344,306 | 27,866,827 273 | 10,887,520 
Ren eea Ne Pe aOR cic cala cys: aie is suocs 0 tubid # o 585 | 11,114,909 | 15,732,560 133 2,922,098 
WESTON 60) 82) a ae oi ey agar fara a eee 160 2,025,878 2,651,028 22 355 , 209 
CE LSC re te, naa in dee be aE el ge get 96 509 , 642 737,092 8 37,860 
IMIS DPD ewan 5 patna re peel Bote tenable Rite teh eet tet 74 449,751 574,286 15 246,700 
LENE REIS Ru GAN Liv 00 6) k= spake eR BaP fe ne a 139 1,702,904 2,429,843 40 1,540,592 
GEA LOC Saad ten cries echt a sake 2,129 | 36,407,391 | 53,420,199 506 | 17,032,983 
OOM SEES is ote! ihe halle ipo, Sia an Seach a 20 227,851 524,292 2, 10,500 
Total 24,420,941 | 34,461,595 502 15,347,401 
- 25,668,509 | 37,082,882 527 | 16,465,754 
z 82,651,834 | 45,767,825 563 24,046,514 
2) 47,937,427 | 64,530,975 625 36,542,658 
os 46,833,195 | 65,810,382 792 31,791,332 
SS 63,097,789 | 78,068,959 857 | 39,080,791 
c 57,158,397 | 73,299,111 559 | 33,976,790 
s 18,569,516 | 26,494,301 255 15,871,216 
ny 10,741,441 | 16,256,259 Dike 10,234,477 
ry 11,251,341 | 14,502,477 232 8,248 ,807 
- 13,051,900 | 18,241,465 261 7,455,094 
< 19,670,542 | 25,069,534 363 8,796,646 
4 39,526,358 | 41,162,321 655 13,877,414 
“s 30,909,563 | 35,045,095 614 | 11,063,191 
: Other : 
Trading. Conner aal: Banking. 
Provinces. ———__—— — 
No. | Liabilities.| No. [.Liabilities.| No. | Liabilities. 
$ $ $ 
Prince Hdward Island................00¢ 5 70,183 - - - - 
IN CERES STC OH pee 57 680,616 2 701,500 - - 
UNG wd SS WICK wR wicicass areerarorniesa, aids os0o:s 34 417,456 a 2,012 - - 
QUGHOCHR OT tare ote odes seis loa delheee 593 8,881,590 67 8,097,717 - - 
CTE T IO Bree oS aa aero edie Sleiscioie sions 416 | 10,168,590 36 2,641,872 - - 
NA MTOM PRG oper said Sieh es ooah'e dlanavels ofeees 126 2,131,378 12 164,441 = ~ 
DASKALECOOWAlates sie aad cloawiesatecdees us 82 655,732 6 43 ,500 - - 
PRD ELL a MT. RCTS AON woe a cele de ee ds 53 820,086 6 7,500 - - 
SPI ties @OlUNA DIA: hi .5 sk cieidie ig sale siecems 86 704,451 13 184,800 - - 
Motalrl928 5.03 3500s cons hess 1,469 | 24,540,931 145 | 11,846, 285 - - 
INP Sago Oleh Cai 17 510,849 1 2,943 - - 
OORT OT 5 I es SRNR cots es oe ow ES 1,544 | 16,566,799 1386 | 2,547,395 - - 
SME SANK eine oes hak i dacard saieisiais 6 1,548 | 17,320,905 121 3,296,223 - - 
PRM Dh eres entree eens Maced dard a -eeerdvarnla roumereve 1,693 | 19,514,049 115 2,207 ,262 - - 
LO OA ame Geof) e Agra Aol an ores beers 1,720 | 21,324,089 129 6,664, 228 1 100 ,000 
22 Oe eee ee ee 2,019 |-31,3039, 763 136 2,679 , 287 i 18,500,000 
ee cE hs ie BS sesh es 2,717 | 33,004,203 121 5,983 ,965 4 222,480 
eto rt SMP os Soa bocce: 1,739 | 29,886,569 153 9,485,752 1 45 ,233 
LOSE eck Mei acs ds Gertie 3.000 771 7,704,505 on 2,918 ,580 ~ os 
eee or See R eg cisuste he eld occa ed « 494 4,475,628 48 1,546,154 - ~- 
OPES? EA Ay, ee, See ee 590 5,142,397 51 1111 273 ~ - 
NOTES Raid Re a Gen ee SR Wik 8,417,239 59 2,369,132 ~ - 
OUR ie MOR es Bk, Aa Sees 1,237 | 12,290,368 85 3,982,520 - = 
OTN OTT. et alee ae) aE a 1,888 | 21,696,890 1ISE 5-558, 017 1 150,000 
EN Po en en A ae ie ae ee 2,164 | 18,677,935 120 5,303,968 1 250,000 


an 
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4.—Causes of Failures in Canada and the United States, by Numbers and Percent- 
ages, years ended Dee. 31, 1927 and 1928 [From Bradstreet’s]. 


CANADA (including Newfoundland and St. Pierre-Miquelon). 


Number. Assets. Liabilities. 
Failures due to sSise Sse Se ee 
1927. 1928. 1927. 1928. 1927. 1928. 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 
Imeouipetenceran ee eee teak 528 430 | 1,431,273 1,272,130 | 4,100,048 3,331,683 
IMExpPerienCe st si... bo RE. es 144 92 192,851 207,324 832 ,032 637,611 
back:ofeapitals neces ss Sdteck fares bx 704 ‘708 | 4,511,651 | 7,296,676 | 10,387,616 | 19,420,110 
Wnwisercredits <u. s0nae. Boho 96 114 545,420 585,997 | 1,691,185 2,073,842 
Hailunesiohothersaaen were eee 13 8 535,222 375,021 681,755 659 ,829 
Hixtrayarance.542..5... §.6e%.80n.80... 13 10 49,621 130,341 164,048 300,303 
IN emlecitee ties asset ssceaieGncye eee: 34 35 - 65,782 175, 560 236,770 988 ,867 
Competition........... age ete orca ieet 160 151 775,424 574,684 | 2,462,425 2,133,040 
Specific conditions.................. 268 263 | 2,145,988 | 3,435,377 | 4,340,262 6,249 ,426 
Speculation pt is.k ces les eee ye 12 9 105,124 93, 723 369,728 179,808 
Frauen te. OS. o,  RPRS OER RE 44 53 310,445 188, 294 1,022,393 562,746 
Total:,......228. ee shece. 2,016 | 1,873 | 10,668,801 | 14,335,127 | 26,288,262 | 36,537,566 


UNITED STATES. 


AMCOMPOLCNCO: 32oc asd. pa weet 6,990 | 6,396 | 74,388,781 | 48,883,262 |133,177,786 | 97,902,345 
PRESB ETIOD EO (geist <A ds, ch? oye once s 1,047 984 | 6,134,763 | 5,833,150 | 33,962,386 | 11,832,584 
TPackaGnCanithivas.<: se teeeae eek: 7,071 | 7,290 |132,588,063 | 90,071,735 |215,136,492 | 178,348,968 
Gy se CLO Cite 0.22. aaah meet tee t 284 261 | 18,536,945 | 7,690,995 | 28,869,043 | 11,925,583 
Parltres'Of others..:-4..... +02 e se 274 272 | 18,012,709 | 11,721,274 | 26,054,977 | 19,215,418 
TEXT RR WA SAN COs hace civendors deieanmwetiovimacts 93 70 840,305 823,634 | 2,241,222 1,593,149 
Mestre rare ce Se toh ha eee 229 160 | 1,261,951 909,164 | 2,616,032 2,093 ,912 
CompetiiniOn ft... se snoacs Sees 495 736 | 4,399,807 | 4,971,443 | 10,305,940 | 12,253,483 
Specific conditions. «027 ).ca tee 2,993 | 3,613 |112,741,231 | 99,822,220 |169,152,210 | 162,690,356 
Spetuiaciony st. eres ic nara wird ea 54 47 | 6,107,664 | 1,235,800 | 7,314,832 3,141,233 
Feaed Venn Dies, ES Ob eb 737 544 | 9,766,642 | 7,098,521 | 24,300,005 | 17,091,667 

Totaly. wre eli neee 20,267 | 20,373 |385, 048,861 |279,061,198 [653,130,925 | 518,088, 698 


PERCENTAGES OF NUMBER OF FAILURES AND LIABILITIES, CLASSIFIED BY CAUSES. 


Canada. United States. 


Failures due to ‘Number. Liabilities. Number. Liabilities. 


1927. 1928. 192% 1928. 1927. 1928. 1927, | 1928. 


a ea cd ee ey ee 


p.c p.c p.c. p.c. p.c p.c p.c. p.c 
Incompetence Siri REN ve Richelet Pee 26-2 23-0 15-6 9-1 34-5 31-4 20-4 18-9 
Tpexpeniente. 0 0. w.cdo eter eets tay 7:2 4.9 3-2 1:7 5-2 4-8 5-2 2°3 
Lick of capitals P03 sete: 5... | 34-9 37°8 39°5 53-1 34-9 35-8 32-9 34-4 
Unwise creditee:). o>: «SEL GaSb: 4-8 6-1 6-4 5-7 1-4 1:3 4-4 2+3 
Failures of othérs....... .-522225:<; 0-6 0:4 2-6 1:8 1:3 1:3 4-0 3-7 
Extrayagente:? sccxeae ce ee 0:6 0:5 0:6 0-8 0-5 0-4 0-4 0:3 
Neglect. A OES OOOH OO SE Deetnictcoste ly eae vs 1-9 0-9 2-7 1-1 0-8 0-4 0-4 
Copiehitiont.a):. 0: Js ee rower c 7-9 8-1 9-4 5-8 2-4 3-6 1:6 2-4 
Specific CONCALIONS . ddminas ee ess 13-3 14-0 16-5 17-3 14-8 17-7 25-9 31-4 
Speculation, 26.0" ss eee 2 es 0-6 0-5 1-4 0-5 0-3 _ 0-2 1-1 0-6 
Lc aU Beaty rete CR Ree eae tak SES 2-2 2-8 3-9 1-5 3:6 2-7 3-7 3-3 
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Assignments under the Bankruptcy and Winding Up Acts.—Under the 
Bankruptcy and Winding Up Acts (R.S.C., 1927, ce. 11 and 213), certain documents 
relating to all assignments have since 1920 been forwarded to the Dominion Statistic- 
ian for statistical analysis. Table 5 gives the resulting figures of failures by 
provinces in 1922 and subsequent years, while Table 6 classifies them by branches 
of business. Table 7 gives the assets and liabilities of the assignors. 


5.—Commercial Failures in Canada, by Provinces, calendar years 1922 to 1928. 


Years. N.S. N.B Que. Ont. Man. | Sask...| Alta. | B.C;-|. Total 
TUDOR RIOMe cca 15 121 131 1,589 1,058 284 272 299 156 3,925 
Te en ere 16 155 Otel 4,181 970 258 280 323 158 3,408 
POEa er, cee ort 3 69 67 907 835 100 131 150 57 2,319 
POG 3. 82h: 4 71 67 758 721 85 77 139 74 1,996 
CT aang? ete 4 63 74 654 655 84 68 113 58 1,773 
rh ei tae ee lie ean 4 66 74 658 681 97 54 135 72 1,841 
TODS ears, te.coeek soe 4 90 56 767 758 103 63 126 70 2,037 
6.—Commercial Failures in Canada, by Branches of Business, calendar years 1924 


Agri- 


culture. 


Logg- 
ing, 


Fishing. 


Trans- 
port- 
ation 


Finance.|Service. 


Years. | Trade. 
1994 oh 2-% 1,317 
LO aeas 1,026 
1926: 2... 805 
Dee ee 818 
IPAs a 884 


to 1928. 

Con- 

Mining.| struc- 
tion. 

22 44 

15 50 

20 52 

26 63 

23 70 


Not 
class- | Total. 
ified. 
216 2,319 
84 1,996 
84 pis 
79 1,841 
103 2,037 


7.—Estimated Assets and Liabilities of Commercial Failures in Canada, calendar 
years 1922 to 1928. 
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Years. 


Estimated Estimated 

grand total | grand total 

assets. liabilities. 

$ $ 

52,336,488 63 ,692 ,219 
62,127 ,489 61,617,527 
43,194,035 48,105,397 
26,968,371 32,153,697 
24,676,661 32,291,125 
23,197,894 30,634,469 
26,583,462 32,455,437 


CHAPTER XXIII.—EDUCATION. 


Throughout the Dominion of Canada public education is a matter of provincia] 
concern. Before Confederation, the maritime colonies were separated fron Ontario 
by French-speaking Quebec, and in each of these an educational system specially 
adapted to the local conditions had come into existence. When Confederation was 
under consideration, the protection of existing vested rights was the predominant 
consideration. As a result, section 93 of the British North America Act, which 
embodies the Canadian constitution in so far as that constitution is a written one, 
provides that in and for each province the Legislature may exclusively make laws in 
respect of education, except that “nothing in any such law shall prejudicially affect 
any right or privilege with respect to denominational schools which any class of 
persons have by law in the province at the union”. 

Inasmuch as the administration of public education is one of the chief functions 
of Provincial Governments, there is in each of the provinces except Quebec a 
Department of Education administered either by a member of the Provincial 
Executive Council or by the Executive Council as a whole. In practice, however, 
the routine administration is in the hands of the permanent officials of the Depart- 
ment of Education, who are members of the permanent civil service. In Quebec 
the Superintendent of Education, appointed by the Government, is ex-officio 
President of the Council of Public Instruction; the link between the Department 
of Public Instruction and the Government is the Provincial Secretary; there are also 
two deputy heads, called the French and English Secretaries of the Department. 

Since the Departments of Education are permanent authorities, controlled as 
to details of administration by permanent officials, educational policy is relatively 
permanent; further, the control of the Governments over education throughout 
the provinces is relatively stronger than in the United States. A capable Deputy 
Minister or Superintendent of Education impresses his personality and his views 
upon the whole system of his province, especially as in practice he controls the 
payment of Government grants, which constitute an important part of the revenues 
applied to educational purposes. (In 1927, out of a total expenditure on public 
general education in Canada amounting to $125,876,375, $17,376,342 came from the 
Provincial Governments. ) 

The Department of Education in each province naturally has its headquarters 
at the capital of the province. Its local representatives are the school inspectors, 
who, in all provinces except Ontario, are appointed and paid by the Government; 
in Ontario high and separate school inspectors are appointed and paid by the 
Government, while public school inspectors, except in the unorganized districts, are 
appointed by the county or city municipality from among the persons recognized by the 
Department of Education as qualified for such appointment, and after appointment 
receive a part of their salary from the municipality and a part from the province. 

Education in Quebec.—In Quebec there are two distinct systems of educa- 
tion, in each of which the teaching of religion takes a prominent position—the 
Protestant and the Roman Catholic systems. In the former, which is under the 
control of the Protestant Committee of the Council of Public Instruction, with an 
English Secretary, the curriculum and the general system of education is similar 
to that in the other provinces, except that the highest grade is Grade XI, from 
which students are matriculated to McGill University and Bishop’s College, the 
two Protestant English-speaking universities of the province. 

In the Roman Catholic schools, which are mainly French-speaking as the 
Protestant schools are at gras administration is in the hands of the 
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Catholic Committee of the Council of Public Instruction, with a French Secretary. 
General elementary and continuation or “complementary” training is given by 
means of a curriculum, extending over a preparatory course of six ‘‘years”’ of an 
elementary course and two ‘‘years” of a complementary course. Some of these 
“‘years”’ require more than a year to complete, the work of the ‘‘eighth year’”’ corre- 
sponding in a general way to the work of Grade X, as that work is usually defined. 


Recent Developments in Education.—In recent years there has been a 
tendency to lengthen the period of compulsory attendance and to enforce the law. 
This tendency has been most marked in Ontario, where in 1919 an Act was passed 
providing:—(1) that children 8 to 14 must attend full time and that children from 
5 to 8, once enrolled, must attend full time to the end of the school term for which 
they are enrolled; (2) that adolescents from 14 to 16 who have not attained uni- 
versity matriculation standing must attend full time; those exempted owing to 
circumstances requiring them to go to work must attend part-time classes during 
the working day for 400 hours a year in municipalities providing part-time courses, 
which all municipalities of 5,000 population and upwards must do from September, 
1922, smaller municipalities having an option in the matter. Further, those who 
had not attended full time up to 16 were required, after September, 1923, to attend 
320 hours a year of part-time courses up to age 18. In other words, an Ontario 
adolescent has the alternative of full-time attendance to 16 or full-time attendance 
to 14 plus part-time attendance to 18. The operation of this Act has greatly 
increased the attendance in Ontario secondary schools. 

Further, as a result of the keeping of children in school to a more advanced 
age, increasing attention has naturally been devoted to technical education of 
various kinds, especially as required by those students who are not adapted to 
higher intellectual work. The number taking technical training of some kind or 
other is rapidly increasing. Details are given in Section 2 of this chapter, 
dealing with “Vocational and Technical Education’. 


Statistics of General Education.—The statistical tables on education in 
Canada commence with a statistical summary (Table 1), which shows that in the 
academic year ended in 1927 there were 2,291,763 pupils in attendance at educa- 
tional institutions in Canada, or 24-1 p.c. of the estimated 1927 population. Of 
the above, 2,022,729 were enrolled in ordinary day schools under public control, 
the average daily attendance numbering about 1,576,728. Those attending voca- 
tional schools—agricultural, commercial, industrial and other technical schools— 
numbered 102,668. There were 18,494 students in private business colleges, and 
71,468 in other private schools under college grade. University students in regular 
courses numbered 26,431 and college students in regular courses 6,642. Students 
in classical colleges numbered 10,480. 

There were, in 1927, 66,004 teachers in schools under public control, 12,859 
males and 53,145 females. The total expenditure on schools under public control 
was $125,876,375, of which governments contributed $17,376,342 and local taxation 
most of the balance. 

The balance of this chapter of the Year Book is divided into four sections 
dealing respectively with elementary and secondary education, vocational and tech- 
nical education, higher education and miscellaneous education activities. More 
detailed statistics are published annually in the ‘‘Annual Survey of Education in 
Canada” prepared in the Education Statistics Branch of the Bureau of Statistics. 


Copies may be obtained from the Dominion Statistician. 
71120—57} 
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1.—Summary of Education in Canada 
NUMBER OF PUPILS ATTENDING 


No. Type of Institution. Pale N.S. N.B. 
1 |Ordinary Day Schools under Public Control.................- 17,210 112,556 80,690 
2 |Agricultural, Commercial, Industrial and other Technical 
Schools, including all evening schools.................0000 581 3,5354 3, 0185 
3) (Schools for;teacher=trainine ier. sce aasmec cae <eieiaee sticke cheies ote 243 93412 41613 
A Vindidn Schools Vere eig sho Soke oe ook Uo ee Okra we a eel ees 25 284 253 
5 iSchools for the blind and deal, 2 op sissies sine abeie's im oselt ocstace 1721 219 6821 
6-\BusinessiCollevesi (private)eesec cee cto Dok. inet iia ele - 489 828 
7 |Private Elementary and Secondary Schools..................- 444 981 659 
8 |Preparatory courses at Universities and Colleges.............. 46 249 181 
9 |Short, special and correspondence courses at Universities and 

Colleges ren aay eee eit aioe a raenctee ah team 32 49 119 

10% Classical colleges™. Pages. FF bons ktide Ais Tae a eeie eRe ree - - - 

11 |Affiliated, professional and technical colleges (regular courses) . - 236 - 
NOC UMiVersities, (PeeUlamCOUrSeS) a1. amet asieire mitre erereiere eerie tie 8382 1,445 748 
Grand total (excluding duplicates)................. 18,681 120,977 86,480 
Population U1 1971 oie os sans cae meets «eaves seen 88, 615 523,837 387,876 

Population: fin 1926 .¢ ....:. t3c'eisin» bala ates die, idles. os - - - 
18, |Bloniontary grades al. .ecyde Awe. ee 16,074 | 101,550 | 77,3728 
14" Secondary and higher grades*......mssweesenmce dacekee een .. 2,160 15,939 7, 29035 


1Including 498,065 in primary schools and approximately 4,300 in nursery schools under control of com- 
missioners and trustees. 2Including public, separate, continuation and high'schools and collegiate 
institutes all day courses—figures of calendar year 1926 for the public and separate schools and of the 
school year 1926-27 for the other schools. 3Includes only schools under public control. 4TIncluding 
all the students of the Technical College except those following regular degree courses and including 45m. 
and 116f. in the Victoria College of Art, Halifax. 5Including 1,226in day and 1,792 in evening technical 
schools. 6Including 5,490 in night schools, 2,369 in dressmaking schools, 5,034 in schools of arts and 
trades and 38 in ranger5s school—figures of 1925-26. 7Including 17,329 in day full time courses, 2,729 
in day part time courses, 1,626 in day special courses, and 37,434 in evening courses at industrial, technical 
and art schools, 2,442 in night elementary schools and 2,952 in night high schools—figures of 1926-27. 
8Including 2,155 in day and 1,232 in correspondence and evening technical schools. 9Including 755 in 
day and 939 in evening technical schools. 10Including 2,034 in day and 2,107 in evening technical schools 
and 212 in correspondence department. 11Including 3,272 in day, 5,176 in evening and 209 in correspondence 
vocational courses. 12Including 300 in normal college. and 634 in University and summer training 
courses. 13Ineluding 344 in normal school and 72 in vocational teacher-training courses. 14Includ- 
ing normal schools, 2,054, model schools, 137, vocational teacher-training, 75, over and above extra- 
mural students not counted and excluding 240 in the College of Education who are included with Univers- 
ities. 15In normal schools, not including 774 who are included under item 9. 16H}xcluding duplicates 
with Universities. 17Not including a number who are entered under item 9. 18Including regular 
normal schools 335, vocational teacher-training 50, but not including departmental summer schools for 
364 teachers or 500 who are included under item 9. 19Not added in the totals of Quebec or the grand 
total of all schools below as it isnot certain whether ornot they areincJuded elsewhere. 2The total includes 
264 in Northwest territories and 250in Yukoa. In institutions at Halifax, N.S., butsupported by the prov- 
ince. Including 507 blind and 1,217 deaf. 2%Including 54,767 in ‘‘independent primary schools’’ (7.e., inde- 
pendent of the control of commissioners and trustees) and approximately 919 in independent nursery schools. 
24Included with the figures of classical colleges and private schools. 25Eixclusive of courses included in 
item 2. 26Including 1,334 in evening courses at technical schools; 389 in special courses at technical 
schools; 378 in short courses at agricultural colleges and ‘380 at évening and correspondence courses in the 
school of H.C.S. 27Including classical colleges 9,712 and classical independent schools 718. 28Including 
281 in dairy schools, 718 in regular courses at the technical schools, 125 in regular courses at the colleges 
of agriculture, 111 in regular courses at the school of H.C.S., 501 in independent schools where superior 
education is given, 1,105 in the schools of fine arts, 126 in Polytechnical School, 209 in Protestant Theo- 
logical colleges, 836 in Monument National School and 60 in School for Historic Guides, 1925-26. 29Not 
including degree courses which are included under items 11 and 12. Excluding preparatory and short 
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by Provinces, 1927, or Latest Year Reported. 
EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 


Quebec. Ontario. Manitoba. Sask. Alberta. BC; Totals. No. 
502 ,3651 686 , 2852 148,763 218,560 151, 29238 105,008 2,022,729 1 
12,9316 64,5127 3, 3878 1,6949 4,35310 8,65711 102,668 2 
, 1,854 2,27614 64015 1,514 71217 38518 8,974 3 
(1,460)19 3,787 2,229 1,890 1,396 2,872 14,71020 4 
670 416 100 71 47 83 1,72422 5 
(3 ,042)19 8,610 3,128 468 2,250 179 18,494 6 
55, 68628 6,246 592 2,664 3,088 1,108 71,468 7 
24 2,707 173 29 134 67 3,586 8 
2,48126 1,71229 1,255 1,10837 | 98625 667 8,409 9 
10,43027 - = - = ~ 10,430 10 
4,07228 1,528 48716 58 Sika 224 6,642 11 
6, 87531 10,781 2,403 1,278 1,236 1,582 26,431 12 
597,364 788, 860 163,157 229,304 165,531 120, 832 2,291, 76333 
2,361,199 | 2,933,662 610,118 757,510 588,454 524,582 8,788, 483 
- - 639,056 ||. 821, 042 607,584 - - 
540, 36436 623,534 IBiaio3 202,202 139,212 94,903 1,932,963 13 
57,000 123,098 24,155 26,122 23,955 20,429 300,149 14 
courses and such other figures as have already been included in items 10 and 11. 32All these are of uni- 
versity standard. 33E}xcluding business colleges and Indian schools in Quebec and including Indian 
schools in N.W.T. and Yukon. 34In calculating the numbers in elementary and secondary grades, night, 


special and part-time technical schools and schools for the blind and deaf are left out of the reckoning, 
except where the night schools were known to be high schools. The numbers in elementary grades in 
public and private ordinary schools, also in Indian schools are known. Business college courses are 
assumed to be of secondary rank, also preparatory and short courses at universities and colleges, except 
in the case of certain affiliated schools in Ontario where allowance was made for the number in elementary 
grades. The regular courses are clearly of higher grade than secondary. s5Approximately. Since 
Grade VIII in New Brunswick includes high school subjects, the enrolment in this grade (about 3,357) 
might be added to item 14 and deducted from item 13 in which case the number in elementary grades 
would read 74,015 and in secondary and higher grades 10,647. 36A pproximately. 37Not including 
over 19,000 in extension courses in agriculture. 


General Note— 


To avoid the confusion that would result from giving totals different from those given in the provincial 
reports the figures of 1926 are used throughout for Quebec. In all cases except the primary and nursery 
schools the figures of 1927 are also published in the provincial reports, although the 1926 figures are used in 
eet ate summary. The 1927 figures for each of the items in the above table except items_1 and 

are as follows:— 


Roechniealand night. (Seeitem 2). 72.05. 20. Sere ee Lees A Et ae PE is te 14,150 
INORINGESCUDOIS Aste antes. Sede Peas a state Dae T eee nae one RRR OS, 1,884 
tae ANIC COAL seme (GS OC ALON? (D')y chs aie, arata sfotne b ateinielshoietosin siete Nielsseie os nie istu bre, oie’ sle'e vc 703 
fission colleges 1 (See 1LOnid Ono, sic novo te ae cee eine oe eo dears Lam ae ded 10,547 
IE MEBECIA EL CS = (SOON COND 12) sec sistem crerem ithe otrcre cinta weiiniante ces Beles cee 3,163 
Patlignted: COUCEES ele. (SCE 1LOMLL 1) acc ciele clolesrsialscit deta er oicleie Sele 20's sie siecle eva ates 5,580 
AoMOneitteRmaSOO TLOIN 12) 4 5.5 coo sae eins atria orale ale rorsieinileea nein s sess aeste (Approx.) 7,130 


Further, to avoid confusion, the short courses for teachers at universities and colleges are entered under 
item 9 instead of item 3. There were about 2,000 teachers in these short courses who might be added 
to the 8,720 in item 3, making about 10,600 in all in teacher-training. There were in all about 66,000 
teachers in Canada. 
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1.—Summary of Education in Canada, by Provinces, 
DISTRIBUTION AND ATTENDANCE OF PUPILS IN 


No. Items. P.E.I. N.S. N.B. 
1 | Num bersof-boysienrolledsi.. .teacden cane olsen one eeare 8,654 55,890 39,813 | 
2 Namber of cinlsenrolled:....cd. Manat. ccm ecils WOR. aera eee 8,556 56,666 40,877 
Sul Numberiof pupilsimeradedischoolss...-.9 4 aaeadence ie ae 6,298 73,066 42 594 
4 |Number of pupils in ungraded schools............0.0s0eeeee ee 10,912 39,510 38, 096 
FilAverage:dailyeattondance:-.aeaeerect <icseishectcsetee terres cleveren ae 11,779 81,426 60,477 
6 |Average (median) number of days each pupil attended during 


SV CAL ato ee eee ovharaie Oucraters Hee 151 160 164 
7 |Average number of days schools were open during year........ 195 194 193 


8 |Percentage of total attendance in average attendance.......... 68-4 72-3 74-9 


No Items P.wel. N.S N.B 
1 |Teachers in schools under public control..............+6. hae 615 3,305 2,533 
2 i Male teachord. aces a5 san ecncgs beley Moe os op BE s ay aoa 140 269 250 
dp emeale teachergyy be... asc. MEE- ONT. sh a Ms + «len hc OO 475 3,036 2,283 
4) Nuniber ‘ol school:districts: 4: sae: 6h. 1+. ee boee ec ee 473 1,769 1,485 
Sumber ofschool houses-n atone are oer ee rea 473 - - 
6:,| Num ber of class-roomsiin operation.......1.01..esee eee 615 3,113 2,314 
Volt bergot rune SCHOO Steet ara getter tote ae tases te aceite sca 418 1,434 1,280 
8 |Average number of pupils to a class-room................0008: 28 36 33 
Go hovalexpenditure On CuuCatiOns ere cate reeie am ee ae aete $ 458,477 | 3,605,401 | 3,071,315 
10 |Total expenditure on education by governments.............. $ 284,313 688 ,08116 445 01415 
11 |Total expenditure on education by ratepayers, etc............ $ 174,164 | 2,917,320 2,626,301 
12 |Expenditure on teachers’ salaries..............cecceseeeuceess $| 350,11617 - - 
1Unspecified by sex in Sask., 79. 2Including independent as well as controlled primary schools. 
’Including day elementary and secondary schools; the latter include day vocational full time pupils. 40f 
these 38 were high schools. 6Primary schools under control and independent. 7The financial items 
in Ontario include day and evening vocational schools. 8*‘Districts’’. The number of municipalities 


was 1,812. Schools under control only. 9Hstimate only. There were 5,652 rural public school sections; 
26 cities and 140 towns with public, and 25 cities, 74 towns and 434 rural separate schools; 157 village public 
and 22 village separate schools assumed to represent so many districts; 207 continuation schools; 182 cities 
and towns with high schools and collegiate institutes. Assuming that each city and town and each 
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1927, or Latest Year Reported—concluded. 

ORDINARY DAY SCHOOLS UNDER PUBLIC CONTROL. 

Quebec. Ontario. Manitoba. Sask. Alberta. BiG: Total. No. 
271,8302 355 , 8198 - 110,013! 76,9012 52,902 971,822 { 
281 , 0022 347 , 7953 - 108,468! 77,4792 52,106 972,949 4 
- 462 , 0583 - 92,077 80,438 50,453 - 3 
~ 241, 5563 - 126,483 73,942 54,555 - 4 
443 255 512,1753 106,793 157,392 115,125 88,306 1,576,728 5 
- - 162 161 160 - - 6 
- - 191 192 188 - - 7 
80-2 72-8 71-8 72-0 75-2 84-1 75-0 8 

IN SCHOOLS UNDER PUBLIC CONTROL. 
Quebec.é Ontario.’ Manitoba. Sask Alberta. B.C Total No. 
19,588 18 ,8428 4,096 8,114 5,380 3,531 66,004 1 
3,324 38,5063 821 2,141 1,509 , 899 12,859 2 
16,264 15,3363 3,275 5,973 3,871 2,632 53,145 3 
7,6618 6,9199 2,61910 4,72811 3, 44210 761 29 ,357 4 
7,892 7,555 2,000 = - 1,074 - 5 
16, 00038 17,50038 3, 987 6,564 4,977 3,299 58 , 36918 6 
- 6,086 - 4,185 2,880 9424 - 7 
: SM ea - 37 33 31 32 -| 8 
28,816,440 | 46,495,240 9,181,640! | 15,500,47738 10,106, 53138 8,640, 85414 125,876,375 9 
3,799,545 | 4,774,630 1,110,575 2,265,481 1,137,637 2,871,066 17,376,342 10 
25,016,89512 | 41,720,610 8,071,065 13,234,996 8,968,894 5,769,788 108,500,033 11 
- | 25,164,771 4,984,111 7,438 ,094 5,640,218 - - 12 


village school public and separate and each secondary school represented a school section, the total number 


of sections would be 6,919 as above. 
was contributed by subsidized independent schools and higher institutions. 
14E)xclusive of $531,875 to provincial university. 
16Including $137,418 on technical education. 


notes. 


for the deaf and blind. ) 
iture on salaries of teachers of general schools and P.W.C. ($261,764) and total supplement by districts 


($88 ,352). 


184 pproximately. 


10]n existence. 


11Jn existence, 1926. 


12Of this amount $8,738,621 
13—}xclusive of promissory 


15Eixclusive of $15,732 in grants to the schools 


17Including Government expend- 
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Section 1.—Elementary and Secondary Education. 


It is considered that the best general test of the efficiency of public general 
education in Canada is furnished by the statistics of Table 2, showing the 1927 
age-grade distribution of 1,391,698 pupils in the State schools of 7 provinces. Many 
other tables of this form, analysing age-grade distribution by provinces, by sex 
and by rural and urban areas and graded or ungraded schools, may be consulted 
in the ‘Annual Survey of Education in Canada, 1927”, pp. 20-35. 


2.—State-Controlled Schools in Canada: Distribution of 1,391,698 Pupils in Seven 
Provinces by Age and Grade, 1927. 


Elementary Grades. 


Ages. 
Lae se I TH | hiv V. tovie | vn vas 
CE SeacuceneT aS acEe ERS TiS oes 1,320 448 - - - - - - - 
LRP Sind Sen RRR tb a corte 16,732] 16,793 116 1 = - = = = 
GN Es re a a ven 7,897| 92,236| 7,113] 247 36 oe ss -| | oa 
Mn eRe ert cee eG 2,311) 81,865) 42,397 6,535 1,659 91 3 - i 
SSS Ss cera crt ae EE Ate ee 792) 36,950) 53,342} 31,268] 13,531 2,477 169 12 - 
Oe cee ttn oiten rice spe aaes 336| 14,482) 30,224] 40,723] 33,427) 16,227 3,064 277 26 
100 ee ees 153 7,031} 14,286} 27,685) 39,956} 34,217) 15,793 3,092 417 
DBAS oe sereraioetcrepe rt are ease ee 23 3,160 6,671] 14,391] 27,857] 38,535] 30,907) 13,988 4,177 
1S 3 ae ORR TERE, Ber 19 1,886 Oho 8,427] 17,310] 29,478] 34,777] 26,282} 15,202 
Stee ee ee itis cle 22 1,079 1,944 4,291 9,718) 18,385] 25,889] 28,057} 27,713 
Atoyenl eAletows cawoene 3,656] 146,453] 152,601] 133,320] 143,458) 139,410] 110,602). 71,708) 47,536 
1D Re as ee A NI 2 517 881 2,014 5,117} 10,365) 15,273) 20,011) 29,966 
LOS are e at tee ee os 239 338 780 1,879 4,418 6,269 9,924) 19,041 
GS Fee eee oe coe rea eee aoe 1 113 100 245 496 1,483 1,792 3,124 7,341 
LW bats ctenrepina ceca sak ace NF - 41 31 56 121 392 289 567 1,722 
Wotala— iene 3 910 1,350; 3,095 7,613| 16,658} 23,623} 33,626] 58,100 
[SES Net enue creer eee - 23 22 26 31 94 63 91 334 
LUA s Seen Ot cial ot 1 58 ket 30 32 64 64 57 136 
Grand Total......... 29,609} 256,921) 161,219) 136,719) 151,170) 156,227! 134,352) 105,482) 106,106 
Secondary Grades. Total. 
Ages. |] 
TES? x xn: XIi. |EKlementary| Secondary. Total. 

A A A eee... ae Sek - - - - 1,768 - 1,768 
Divas see ee - - = - 33,642 - 33,642 
Uae Breccia hin itn y aere oe ee - - - - 107,530 - 107 ,530 
ERAS ce A ALE EO - - - - 134,862 - 134,862 
BA ries tcvenstls esciae thes - - - - 138 ,541 - 138,541 
De ep rN a  e - - - - 138 ,786 - 138 ,786 
LO Semen tect 38 1 - = 142 ,630 39 142,669 
1 SRE A NS Se RE ets 543 29 - - 139,709 572 140,281 
1 AE ne ei ae on020 380 4 - 137,118 3,909 141,027 
Lose tanacmictanck otis 11,565 2,641 296 13 117,098 14,515 131,613 
Total 7=134....1 15,671 3,051 300 13 948,744 19,035 967,779 

iE eae SA A et et ee 18,782 7,788 1,985 80 84,146 28 ,635 112,781 
Roe shes co ee tee omens 17,925 12,556 6,244 411 42 ,888 37,136 80,024 
Gis yas Be teteces seeeossucs ea. 9,634 10,842 10,080 1,430 14,725 31,986 46,711 
IW a Sipe Meee ON bis Se 3,241 5,768 8,739 2,658 3,219 20,406 23,625 
Total 14-17.... 49 582 36,954 27,048 4,579 144,978 118,163 263,141 

LSist rc ENS otras 846 2,023 4,892 2,309 684 10,070 10,754 
LO a protec saeco 468 880 2,973 2,304 459 6,625 7,084 
Grand Total.... 66,567 42,908 35,213 9,205) 1,287,805 153,893} 1,391,698 


eee eee 


1Kindergarten and kindergarten-primary. 
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General elementary and secondary education throughout the Dominion, in so 
far as it is publicly controlled, is carried on, except in Quebec, in free schools sup- 
ported by general taxation. These schools may be divided into 12 grades, 8 of 
which are normally considered to be elementary and 4 secondary, these 12 grades 
each taking the average pupil one school year to complete, so that an average 
pupil, entering school at 6 years of age, would finish his secondary school course 
at 18. 

An historical summary of the enrolment and average attendance in publicly 
controlled schools from 1824 to 1927 is given by provinces in Table 3. The totals 
of pupils enrolled in all provinces in the years 1867, 1871, 1881, 1891 and 1901 are 
approximations, based in certain cases upon provincial statistics for the nearest 
available years. 


3.—Historical Summary of Enrolment and Average Attendance in Schools in Canada, 
by Provinces, 1824-1927. 


TOTAL NUMBER ENROLLED—1824-1927. 


Years. | P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que.? |Ontario.4|Manitoba.| Sask. | Alberta. | B.C. | Canada. 


ee ee ee ee ee ee 


1811.. - 1 - = = = = a = 
1824.. - 5,514 - - - - - = - 
1829.. - 12,000 - 18,410 - _ - - 
1835.. - 15,292 - 37,000 - - - - - 
1845... - - 15,924 - - - - = - 
1846.. - | 33,960 -— | 60,0002 - - - = - 
1850. . - - - - 151,981 - - - - 
1852: 2 - - - 179 ,857 - - - - 
1861.. — | 33,652] 27,982 - = = = = = 
1864.. — | 35,4052) 30,632 - = = - = - 
1866.. - 50,574] 30,263 - - - ~ 401 - 
1867.. - 65,869) 31,364 - 403 ,339 - - - 718,000 
1868. . - 68,612]. 31,988} 205,530 - - - - = 
ISTIeS -— | 75,995| 33,9812 - - 817 - - 803 ,000 
1872... - 73,638] 39,837 ~ 462,630 - - 5142 ~ 
Si sane - 74,297) 42,611) 216,992 - - - 1,028 - 
1876... ~ 79,813] 64,689 - 499 ,078 2,734 - 1,685 - 
1881...| 21,501} 78,828] 65,631) 227,935 489 404 4,9192 - 2,571 891,000 
1886...) 22,414] 85,714) 68,367 - 502,840 15,926 PAG yas 4,471 - 
1891...| 22,330! 83,548] 68,992) 265,513 - 23,871 5,652 9,260 993 ,000 
1892...| 22,169} 85,077) 68,909} 268,535 508,507 23 , 243 6,170 10,773] - 993,383 
1894...| 22,221] 98,701) 69,648} 274,915 506,726 32,680 10,721 12,613 1,028,225 
1895...| 22,250) 100,555) 68,761] 286,180 509,213 BO TOu 11,972 13 ,482 1,047,784 
1896...| 22,138] 101,032] 68,297} 293,584 506,515 37,987 12,796 14,460 1,056,809 
1901...) 20,779} 98,410) 66,689} 314,881 492 ,534 51,888 - 23,615 1,083,000 
1903...| 19,956} 98,768) 65,951} 326,183 487 ,880 57,409 33,191 24,499 1,113,837 
1904...| 19,031} 96,886] 65,278} 329,666 484,351 58,574 41,033 25,787 1,120,606 
1905...) 19,272} 100,252) 66,897) 335,768 487 ,635 63,287} 25,191 24,254) 27,354 1,149,909 
1906...| 18,986} 100,332] 66,6385] 341,808 492,544 64,123] 31,275 28,784| 28,522 1,173,009 
1907. .../ 19,036] 100,007) 66,422) 347,614 493,791 67,144] 37,622 34,338} 30,039 1,196,013 
1908...| 18,012} 100,105) 66,383] 352,944 501,641 71,031} 47,086 OY 000 oon ace 1,230,169 
1909...| 18,073} 101,680] 67,735] 367,012 507,219 73,044|' 55,116 46,048] 36,227 1,272,204 
1910...) 17,932} 102,035) 68,154] 374,547 510,700 76,247} 65,392 55,307} 39,670 1 S1OR EN, 
1911...) 177897) 102,910] 68,951} 389,123 518,605 80,848} 72,260 61,660} 49,451 1,356,879 
1913...| 17,555) 105,269) 69,663} 411,784 542 ,822 83,679} 101,463 79,909) 57,384 1,469,752 
1914...} 19,069] 106,351] 70,622) 435,895 561,927 93,954] 113,985 89,910) 61,957 1,552,976 
1915...| 18,402) 107,768) 72,013] 448,087 569,030 100,963) 122,862 97,286) 64,264 1,601,035 
1916...) 18,362} 109,189) 73,007} 464,447 560,340 103 ,796| 129,439 99,201} 64,570 1,622,351 
1917...} 18,190} 109,032) 71,981] 463,390 561,865 106,588] 142,617 107,727) 65,118 1,646,508 
1918...| 17,861] 108,097) 71,782] 467,508 564,655 109,925) 151,326 111,109} 67,516 1,669,776 
1919...) 17,587) 106,982} 71,029] 486,201 584,724 114,662] 164,219 121,567) 72,006 1,738,977 
1920...} 17,354] 108,096} 72,988] 495,887 604,923 123 ,452| 174,925 135,750) 79,243 1,812,618 
W031. |i 010), 1095483) 735712) 512,651 632,123 129,015} 184,871 124,3285| 85,950 1,869,643 
1922...| 18,323) 114,229] 77,774] 530,705 654,893 136,876] 183,935 142,902) 91,919 1,951,556 
1923...) 17,742) 114,458) 78,753] 537,406 667 ,922 142,369] 194,313 148,045) 94,888 1,995,896 
1924...| 17,281) 111,594] 79,265] 541,485 671,311 144,491] 204,154 157,373] 96,204 2,013,158 
1925...) 17,427) 112,352) 80,145) 548,519 677,458 145,834] 206,595| 147,7968| 97,954 2,034,080 
1926...|, 17,324] 112,391] 80,769] 552,832 686 , 285 148 ,279| 213,404] 150,526%) 101,688 2,063 ,498 
1927...| 17,210} 112,556) 80,690 - - 148,763] 218,560} 154,380°| 105,008 c 
1Common school system formed. 2Free school system established. 83Primary schools only - 


4Not including vocational schools. 5Half year only. 6Including private schools from 1925. 
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3.—Historical Summary of Enrolment and Average Attendance in Schools in Canada, 
by Provinces, 1824-1927—concluded. 


AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE—1871-1927. 
Years. || "Pon eejeNes: N.B. Que. | Ontario. [Manitoba.; Sask. | Alberta. | B.C. Canada. 


1871. - | 43,612 - = = = = - - 
1873. - | 41,392 = = = = = 575 - 
1876. —| 45,378 = = 217,202 - — 984 - 
1881. — | 43,461) 36,688 = 222,534 - = 1,367 - 
1891...| 12,898} 49,347 = = = 12,443 - 5,135 - 
1892...) 12,986) 50,975 — | 205,623 = 12,976 = 6,227 - 
1895...| 13,250} 54,007 — | 221,168 = 19,516 = 8,610 - 
1896...| 13,412} 54,016 — | 220,969 = 20, 247 - 9 , 254 669 , 000 
1901....] 12,3380} 53,643) 37,473} 232,255) 275,234 27,550 = 15,335 669, 000 
1903...| 12,112} 55,213] 38,032) 243,123) 275,385 36,479 16,321 16,627 704,000 
1904...| 11,722} 54,000] 37,567} 246,319) 273,815 31,326 20,918 17,071 705,000 


1905...) 11,627) 56,342) 39,402) 255,420) 281,674 33,794] 13,493 13,375] 18,871 724,171 
1906...| 11,903} 59,165) 38,482] 263,111) 285,330 34,947} 15,770 14,782} 19,809 743,496 
1907...| 11,543} 57,173] 38,790} 266,510); 284,998 37,279] 19,841 17,310} 20,459 754,060 
1908...} 11,647) 58,343] 40,202) 271,019] 292,052 40,691) 26,081 18,923} 23,473 782,584 
1909...] 11,543) 61,787] 42,501} 285,729) 295,352 41,405) 28,998 22,225] 25,662 815,449 
1910...| 11,632} 65,630) 42,596] 293,035) . 299,747 43,885) 34,517 29,611) 28,423 849 344 
1911...} 10,511} 61,250) 42,791] 301,678) 305,648 45,303] 38,278 32,556} 32,517 870,801 
1913...} 11,003] 65,686) 44,375) 324,447| 330,474 48,163} 56,005 45,888} 43,072 969,380 
1914...} 11,170} 66,599] 44,534) 344,657) 346,509 58,778} 65,009 54,582] 49,090} 1,041,018 
1915...| 11,694] 70,361) 47,889} 360,897) 365,959 68,250} 72,113 61,112) 52,494) 1,111,075 
1916...) 11,347) 69,227] 48,069) 373,364) 355,364 66,561) 71,522 60,271); 50,880} 1,140,793 
1917...| 11,319) 70,118] 46,860] 367,468} 369,081 69,209} 88,758 65,374} 52,577) 1,141,065 


1918...| 11,334] 67,923) 46,515) 369,057) 328,197 69,968) 91,010 68,489} 54,748} 1,107,467 
1919...] 10,908} 65,906] 45,797] 365,803] 388,768 72,072) 98,791 74,776| 56,692) 1,179,513 
1920...| 10,991} 66,442) 46,950] 372,377) 396,141 88,563) 101,355 82,417} 59,791] 1,237,146 
1921...| 11,446] 78,238] 49,655} 397,172] 446,396 86,137) 118,412 89,401) 68,597; 1,335,454 
1922...) 12,338} 79,410] 51,590} 421,604) 470,073 95,433] 119,041) 100,515) 75,528) 1,425,532 
1923...| 11,763] 83,472) 53,611] 422,159} 474,859 98,787] 130,499} 105,364) 77,752} 1,458,266 
1924...| 11,783} 79,509] 58,179} 430,184] 487,480] 103,775} 139,782) 105,862) 79,262} 1,506,698 


1925...| 12,259) 80,318] 58,182) 487,988} 496,355) 104,312) 144,650} 107,880] 82,721; 1,524,665 
1926...] 11,823} 80,446] 58,346) 443,255} 498,662} 106,809} 152,430) 110,928) 85,293} 1,547,992 
1927...' 11,777! 81,426! 60,426 = = 106,793} 157,392} 115,125! 88,306 - 


4.—Total Pupils Enrolled and in Average Attendance, and Total in High School 
Grades, in Cities of 19,000 or over, by Sex, 1927, or latest Year Reported. 


“Number of Pupils in High 


Number of Pupils Attending School Grades (included in 
General Schools. total General Schools). 
Name of City. sss 
Average 
Boys. Girls. Total. Attend- | Boys. Girls. Total. 
ance. 
Montreal, Qeeh. £0... 25. ae 69,786 69,991 139,777 112,668 - = - 
Poronto, Ontse tt 8 uo. Ba 57,523 DOF Oconee Llorooo 83,561 4,720 4,005 94322 
Winnipeg; Mank ehh. =. some 20,749 20,583 41,332 33 ,839 2,180 2,416 4,596 
Mancouver, bi© 22.0) oo 11,599 TBH 22,971 19,710 1,817 1,894 30a 
Feamilton, OntsAn..).sk dee 13,917 13,658 PALES 20,898 1,019 oy 2,8592 
OitawanOnuertrake oe 12,520 PRY: 25,052 18,637 Valea 995 38,1122 
Quebec {Quelse.e ee eee. 11,558 11,817 Oe el 20,068 - - = 
Caleary. Altace eee: 7,994 7,968 15,962 13,613 1,059 1,409 2,468 
Isond ont Onbee wer atten eee 6,708 6,597 13,305 -10,178 745 860} .1,8062 
Edmonton, :Altass... 00.003... 8,021 8,674 16,695 14,067 1,036 1,547 2,583 
Halifax, NSS ae eee. Be 5,741 5,859 11,600 9,227 438 680 1,118 
Saint John, NEBIS SOR ee. 4,393 4,701 9,094 7,688 384 649 1,033 
Victoria, BiCu eh. ee, Fo 3,106 3,079 6,185 5,427 564 608 1,172 
Wairidsor; Ontsesis yi 908, OF. 7,685 al 14,800 10,189 538 454 992 
RecinatSaskany ee aeae ae. 5 4,855 4,859 9,714 - 706 815 1,521 
iBrantiord, Outesse. ae oe 3,298 5.200 6,533 5,008 340 402 742 
Saskatoon, Saslen...)0s. ee... 4,362 4,446 8,808 - 803 866 1,669 
PVEIRGY) IN Sa dckes 5 dee oe tetas 2,916 2,880 5,796 4,738 341 297 638 
Kitchener, Onten. eta 2,922 2,071 5,693 4,360 220 209 4522 
Fongeton,; Ones 25. 9508. 202. 29315 2,442 4,817 3,716] . 368 438 806 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont........ 2,996 2,992 5,988 4,582 222 253 4892 
Peterborough, One ee ita 2,068 2,045 4,113 3,293 Paes 337 9142 
Port) Williams Ont../.02..2).. 3,258 3,370 6,628 5,367 235 313 548 
St. Catharmes, Ont.......... 2,677 2,684 6,361 4,027 310 306 616 
Moose Jaw, Sask............. 2,918 3,007 5,925 ~ 438 560 998 
Guelph, Onece.iF. . Peet Uke . 2,129 2,007 4,136 3,260 228 253 481 
Noneton: NUBE tat. ee Oe. 1,933 1,945 3,878 3,000 219 314 533 
Glace Bay ah Sios: ee 2a). 2,459 2,503 4,962 3,892 149 260 409 
Strationd, Ontos sat. beets. 2,005 1,918 3,923 3,370 299 254 553 
Di Lhomas Ontirce meme 1,725 1,658 3,883 2,688 237 217 599? 
brandony Marti poe siete 1,901 1,918 3,819 2,799 225 292 517 
Port Arthur: Ont, 05 see 2,247 2,058 4,305 3,680 180 231 411 


Rarniac Cntr... yt hetiee 1,878 1,747 3,625 2,750 250 230 5142 
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4.—Total Pupils Enrolled and in Average Attendance, and Total in High School 
Grades, in Cities of 19,000 or over, by Sex, 1927 or latest Year Reported—concluded. 


Number of Pupils in High 


Number of Pupils Attending School Grades (included 
General Schools. in total General schools). 
Name of City. 
Average 
Boys. Girls. Total. attend- Boys. Girls. Total. 
ance. 

‘ Niagara Falls, Ont........... 1,864 1,672 3,536 2,858 181 111 292 
New Westminster, B.C....... 1,670 1,732 8,402 2,936 338 367 705 
Meena ONG st so ie icin 8 xc suers 1,719 1,610 38,329 2,453 218 203 421 
Ori UCU ie ge ie OO ea 1,503 1,568 3,071 2,417 187 234 421 
Stamonitace, Man... ....66 a. 1,576 1,636 Smele 2,501 142 218 360 
Charlottetown, P.E.I......... 1,030 967 1,997 1,646 138 130 268 
BellevdMewONt. 5. cs.ccos coe 1,484 1,492 2,976 2yo20 230 313 543 
Owen Sound pOntecck. sic diccen 1,505 1,491 2,996 2,447 166 196 362 
ROSIN ONE So sarha! ous & adse 2,158 1,999 4,157 &, 121 255 184 439 
ekhnpriGSGP ASS... ce cece ass 1,542 1,556 3,098 2,644 223 256 479 
peice ncniey C1: nae ee pe MMLURr OTA) 26 3,501 3,163 219 131 350 
PRGIANC ONG ccc ocd as 1,264 1,322 2,586 1,854 133 154 287 
HOCIV TING, ONG: ae inc. od. ss 1,013 1,031 2,044 1,651 213 235 448 


1Primary schools including Protestant high schools, 1926. The high school enrolment is not filled 
out because it would not be complete without including the high school pupils of the classical colleges and 
independent classical schools and of the normal schools. 2The figures by sex represent high schools and 
collegiate institutes only; the totals include pupils in fifth classes. 


Secondary Education.—In the past quarter of a century the number of pupils 
of both sexes doing work of secondary grade has shown a very great absolute increase, 
as well as a large increase relatively to the number in elementary grades. The 
available statistics are given by years in Table 5, showing that in each of the pro- 
vinces and in every year the number of girls in the secondary grades has exceeded 
the number of boys. The drop in the Ontario figures between 1915 and 1917 is 
due in part to the change in the statistical year from the calendar year to the natural 
school year from September to June. 


5.—Publicly Controlied Schools in Canada: Comparative Number of Boys and Girls 
doing work of Secondary Grade in Six Provinces, 1901-1927.! 


N.S. Ontario.” Manitoba. Sask. Alberta. B.C. 
Years. a) | | S| 
B G B G B G. B G B G B G 

MOU ce. sche Foes here Pie - — |10,869]11,654 - - - - - - 215} 369 
OR oe se oS cee = — |11,629]12,843 - - - - - ~ 313) 471 
POUSh ae rome oe mee - — |11,988]13,734 - - - - - - 316} 540 
TU sen tat i cP 2,496] 4,499|12,718]14,991 - - ~ - ~ - 381} 600 
LUG! See ae 5 Se Sea oe ee 2,732] 4,554/13 035/15, 626 - ~ ~ - - - 433\awObT 
Ua 2 ee na 2,775) 4,864/13 ,336]16,056 - - = - - - 412) 763 
Mi Rota sete ahs Siea dk toe 2,792! 4,854]13,799116,532 - - - - = ~ 432 823 
LO I Si ae 2 2,985) 4,928/14,731]17,181 - - 335} 399 ~ - 613] 857 
PHO 3 aici see ss acalang alee 3,076] 5,048/15,776)17 ,325 - - 504| 643 ~ ~ 812} 997 
EEA pete corsa ees 3,181) 5,476|15,196]17,416 - - 623} 805 - - 919} 1,122 
MOMNE oh noe oor a alerente.s 3,211) 5,463]17,073/20,907 - - 766| 927 - - 940} 1,048 
{LNA OER 8 A rr oe ee 3,132] 5,536]17 ,345|21,022 - - 885| 1,129 - - 973] 1,178 
MOTO its Ree csi carat. 3,175] 5,461)17,718|21,572 - — | 1,028) 1,326 - — | 1,232] 1,448 
WO ee SOU, & oisis a mcke OA 3,216} 5,687|19,475|23 ,060 - — | 1,304] 1,622 - - | 1,414} 1,593 
MUON yee Aes yes dk Sess 3,436] 6,041/20, 508/24, 718 - — | 1,545] 2,038 - - | 1,834] 2,068 
UE aS eos ee Sree 3,466] 6,260 .- - - — | 1,566) 2,283 - — | 2,260] 2,510 
01 kes ag Eg EERSTE Sea 3,051] 6,037|14,318]19 ,597 - — | 1,445] 2,441 = — | 2,074| 2,767 
TS ee eee 3,082] 6,115/14,342/19,859 - — | 1,523] 2,561 - — | 2,151] 2,999 
NO et et ca eek aie’ 3,024] 6,114}15,095|20,643 - — | 1,910} 2,841 = — | 2,392| 3,414 
ny ar are S sore eta e scars stavavn 3,313) 6,178)16,682}21 ,480 - — | 2,492) 3,425 - — | 3,826] 3,810 
BO ea See ceed EK oe oes 3,425] 6,280]17,525/22,426| 3,524] 5,091] 2,494! 3,423) 3,088] 4,421] 3,093) 4,166 
DRAB Ne 8 a5 Sxictivclaral ese 4,202] 6,937/21,408)25 ,502 - — | 2,423) 3,204] 4,707) 6,055] 3,788] 4,846 
AMD omt trrsace ons bile sib he, sre)s 4,715| 7,373]24,708|28,700| 5,367| 7,242) 5,519] 8,028] 5,286] 6,976) 4,046] 5,174 
LS eR rere re 4,415| 7,217/26,417/31, 183 ~ — | 6,604] 9,410] 5,877| 7,569] 4,380] 5,509 
THODE ORE So sco oc wie cca o's 4,696] 7,157/28,804|33,857 - — | 7,255|10,171| 6,321] 8,392| 4,711) 5,886 
ey ee ae 4,605| 7,343)29,281| 34,175) 5,560] 7,991] 8,140|11,361| 6,658] 7,795) 5,306] 6,473 
Ae RR 6 ms ub guste ene 4,498) 7,472129,1872}33 ,8672 ~ — | 8,315)11,721! 6,846) 9,642) 6,308] 7,545 


11924—P.E.I., inc. P.W.C., 719-1,113; N.B., approx. 1,363—2,074: 1925—P.E.I., inc. P.W.C., 659- 
1,087; N.B., approx. 1,498—2,171: 1926—P.H.I., inc. P.W.C., 733-1,098; N.B., approx. 1,535—2,264: 1927— 
P.E.I., ine. P.W.C., 648—1,104; N.B., approx. 1,561—2,474. Includes the pupils of continuation schools, 
high schools and collegiate institutes only. In 1926-27 in all secondary grades reported there were approx- 
imately 41,265 boys and 48,387 girls. These included full-time day vocational, public and separate schools. 
The figures in the tables are for comparative purposes confined to continuation and high schools and col- 
legiate institutes. 
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Subjects of Instruction in Secondary Grades.—The subjects taken in the 
elementary grades of the publicly controlled schools are settled by the curriculum, 
but in the secondary grades there are usually options appealing to different types 
of pupils, wishing to follow different callings. Statistics of the subjects taken by 
pupils in secondary grades in 1927 available from six provinces are presented in 
Table 6, showing among other things the small number of pupils taking Greek and 
German in our secondary schools. Spanish has recently been made a secondary 
school subject in Ontario. Tables on pp. 39-46 of the “Annual Survey of Education 
in Canada, 1927” show in detail the changes in the subjects chosen by secondary 
grade pupils in the different provinces in recent years. 


6.—Publicly Controlled Schools: Number of Pupils taking Certain Secondary Grade 
Subjects in Six Provinces, 1927. 


Norse.—The numbers taking the listed subjects include all pupils of secondary grade in N.S.; secondary 
pupils enrolled during the second term in N.B.; pupils in secondary schools only (not including secondary 
pupils in other than secondary schools) in Ontario, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia. The 
totals show the total enrolment in the schools represented. 


: Nova : Saskat- 
Subjects. : Bruns- Ontario. Alberta. Col- Total. 
Scotia. ioke chewan. eis 
Hinchishie.< ss eee ee 11,662 etl! 76,703 6,352 7,760 13,481 119,469 
ELIStOrey a28 Se ets ee. SE 5,920 3 474 21,8541 6,1602 7,2322 12,014 56,654 
Georraph yar, Si saee tee GIS : 32,103 3,229 1,304 1,269 43 ,028 
Arithmetic and Mensuration.. 9,011 2,586 33,493 4,301 2,083 10,904 62,378 
Al gobraee este mam nees 11,279 3,394 44,797 5,761 6,104 11,515 82,850 
Geometnys. sheen oe eee 5 5894 3,340 31,588 5,521 5,447 10,956 62,746 
EUrigoOnoOMetryerce. dee eee 430 114 3,941 786 681 289 6,241 
Bren Chit eer ee eerie 9,092 oROlG 58,752 5,023 4,663 9,842 90,689 
Spanishweeesl RETR - - 254 - - - 254 
German: <n eee ee hoe ae 462 - 1,960 376 23 36 2,854 
hiatitescnsnt paoereacce iets 5,528 2,540 48,422 3,701 2,134 6,000 68,325 
Gr eektiny ce va-hee eet. hd 57 70 335 177 - 14° 653 
tialanverseetersce mee - - 4 - - - 4 
LOOPY Fa. ee MRO eee eee - - 10,762 \ 463) - ~ 11,225 
‘BOtanhy eee eee 1,984 3,258 13,988 - 549 19,779 
@hemistr y sien ce eee ie 2,103 1327 14,501 25526 1,615 5,024 27,096 
FEDVSICRN. Klass. cok occ aati 5,391 1,309 20,331 2,098 2,600 3,308 35,037 
BookKeep img Fe oes orotic sce Rhone - 1,560 12,106- 585 611 1,936 16,798 
StenOg BAP H YA... Seen a ae Te - - 10,999 617 742 2,044 14,402 
Typewtiting:=......c..2...7.- - - iil ssl 644 aa Pan talal 14,849 
Business Law, etc............ - - Pht h Vy? ~ - 702 3,404 
PATE SONI ele Se oe ee avie ie 4,681 917 14,899 1,307 1,782 5,199 28,785 
Physical Culture...:....22... - - 77,891 4,309 3,009 4,710 89,919 
Aoriculbure gence oe esi. ee 501 - 4,753 1,522 1,046 562 8,384 
Manual Training....<......... - - 7,565 1,134 41 - 8,740 
Household Science........... - - 4,346 1,244 26 Bayada 8,941 
Elementary Science.......... - - - 3,007 3,098 - 6,105 
IMAISiC Aeon. Rte BAe. etn - - - 1,045 96 183 1,324 
Makitarvyobrilli 4. cece. - - - 1,630 1,170 - 2,800 
IPD siolor yar... shes eeeceee - 1,380 - 3,837 - 501 5,718 
Practical Mathematics....... 1,791 - - ~ - -|- 1,791 


——_—$ |] | | | Od eee 


Total Number of Pupils} 11,970 3,511 | 80,383 6,927 9,209 13, 853 125,853 


iCanadian History. 
2A pproximate. 
3Including continuation and high Par collegiate institutes and day vocational full-time pupils. 


Teaching Staff.—As shown in Table 1, the teaching staff of Canadian schools 
consisted in 1927 of 66,004, 12,859 males and 53,145 females. Tables on pp. 64-70 
of the ‘Annual Survey of Education in Canada, 1927” deal in detail with the classifi- 
cation of these teachers, the rates of salary paid and the teaching experience. 
Table 7 summarizes statistics regarding rates of salary, as far as available. 
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7.—Average Annual Salaries of School Teachers, by Provinces, 1925-1927, or latest year 


reported. 
Province and Class of Province and Class of 
Certificate. Male. |Female. Certificate. Male. |Female, 
$ $ Ontario—concluded. $ $ 
Prince Edward Island, 1927— High schools and collegiate 
SPS OIAS Soe tac cehraet ts: «6 Ss. u.8ss 793 648 institutes, 1927— 
ROCONC CLASS terre ta ts fe Rocce: 535 488 Principalsscesss toon ee 3,128 
SEAR BEG S Svsain Cars scesiuiy-a soa 433 396 ASSIStAD CG a. mioeanicbise ostecres 2,646 2,136 
Nova Scotia, 1927— Continuation schools, 19263— 
NOL ASRER MPR, CiCs scion ¢deiocee 1-307. 816 rInCipalseeece eee 1,768 
RONG Pavaea Soins. cl edie cous, « « 1,175 708 ASSISCANUB ee te ares bolts he eos 1,334 1,323 
JL CONGO eseicenene Wiens ie eee 698 626 ||Saskatchewan, 19271— 
CL EYEE Be 5 ai Reet, een RNS 669 531 Rural schools— 
INGE CES TICS oA eee ee eee ae 220 72ulee L002 Hinsticlasse: «ute women mos 1,188 1,055 
New Brunswick, 1927— secondiclags:) . 204. ¢eecreene. > 1,124 1,029 
SOIC IASG rere in ce icGkh aisle oni 1,259 944 Whird-classe- . 055. cee. 1,026 965 
DIGGONUNGINSS reten 5. crs ot ate chet: 709 668 Allielagsescees ok. eee no... 1,037 1,009 
Ind ClASSeeet oa nt Sst seks 532 518 } Cities, towns and villages— 
Superior schools............5.< 1,344 i Hinsticlassheen sq 1,789 1,261 
Grammar schools..:.......3%<.: 2,090 Second ‘class... 01.2000 o-s- 1,446 15153 
Quebec, 1926— pltiindkelasse jaar cn 1,179 1,016 
Religious teachers............. 557 374 IN GIASSOG ro tres wee Ces oe 1,660 1,183 
Lay teachers— Alberta, 1927— 
SATOMI; SCHOOIS s.ce1o 0,010 101010100. 1,434 SO Tal MRUTStCLASSinae rae nora 1,589 1,194 
Protestant schools........... 2270 a \emle OF fal lee SCCODCUCIASS any 2 acted oe 1,147 1,216 
Catholic and Protestant third class ewe. ass eee 1,045 937 
DEHOO Shanahan sek. 1,609 500% |Me Permit... Been. es ote 947 961 
Ontario, 1926— SPecinlistweererp eat cree 2,520 2,138 
Public schools— Pending? teens a rae or- - 1,032 
SIR SECA SAPs a alas cart osaresi 2,047 | 1,197 ||British Columbia, 1927— 
Second classtee «te. atta elas: 1,419 isa High schoolset: ces ssene sae. < 2,338 
Third class and district cer- OIGICS). Aer Sore se Pe eee ss 1,491 
RECATONI AGRE <2 « SOT wees 964 833 || Rural municipalities...:....... 1,304 
Public and separate, all classes. 1,593 15121 Rural and assisted............ 1,075 
ATLSCHOOISt a4 soe an tates << 1,448 


iJn Saskatchewan, only elementary school teachers are included. 2Teachers with certificates from 
other provinces. *%Teachers engaged for 1927-28. 

Teachers in Training.—Detailed information regarding male and female 
teachers in training in 1926-27 is given in Table 101 of the “Annual Survey of Educa- 
tion in Canada, 1927”. A summary of the number of teachers in training in each 
year from 1902 to 1927 is furnished by provinces in Table 8. 


8.—Publicly Controiled Schools in Canada: Number of Teachers in Training in 
Normal Schools and Colleges. by Provinces, 1992-1927.1 

Years. P.E.I. | N.S. | N.B. | Que. { Ont. | Man. | Sask.{ Alta. | B.C. |Total 
(UE A Br - 182| 269} 420] 1,922} 320 - - - | 3,113 
DU ers cee ire. eee ees be. - 145| 224) 460) 1,861} 319 - = - | 3,009 
SRR eae ee - 191} 288] 392] 1,592) 390 - - - | 2,853 
Meee es en. Poe et et be - 148} 285} 416] 1,685} 491 - - -— | 3,025 
aR Sn ee eee ee - 154/ 307) 423) 2,286] 476] 188] 102 -— | 3,936 
0 unas Ia ne ey ee a a - 161] 334] 526] 1,788} 410] 229} 140 — | 3,588 
COIs etre ES 29 - 215| 343] 715] 1,410] 448] 411) 182 - | 3,724 
UM LO Riche: Sais Serres - 260| 358] 787) 1,510} 503} 447] 218 — | 4,083 
“PAS "| SS ee en aor - 268} 370| 840] 1,474] 628] 241] 248 - | 4,069 
Dee ae oa hin oes 2 RE - 293} 376] 836] 1,513 - 580} 278 - | 3,876 
Bera s SO: chord fa be oe vo cs oS - 302} 358] 1,088] 1,436] 529} 643] 292 - | 4,648 
TE AES a ae eee mere ee - 318} 357] 1,270] 1,563] 581} 886] 364 - | 5,339 
MEE Actas ts, a. Ss evs david on - 355| 351] 1,312] 1,425] 672] 1,222) 601 - | 5,938 
NEN ine soca cco hx suis Sakd HE: - 388| 372] 1,357) 1,819] 737) 911] 438 - | 6,022 
Pe rp Sitasieise.. ores es os - 263| 372] 1,361| 1,438] 599) 1,081] 358] 335] 5,807 
0 ee ee - 260| 287] 1,339] 1,676] 513} 621} 488] 365] 5,549 
is SR REI, SE slave ara - 255| 263] 1,223] 1,659] 554] 1,058] 598} 425] 6,035 
ONE Ah SE CS ee eee 220} 228] 263] 1,502] 1,959} 593 2 694| 404] 6,586 
EE rar PS chr at Mady veh tie ok 241, 241] 216] 1,376] 2,221] 642) 899! 892) 377] 7,105 
ie ote. OE is eee eee 341] 356] 358] 1,389] 2,684] 790] 1,462] 760] 685] 8,825 
es ae Pee oe a a a 347|- 353) 451] 1,555) 3,131) 637] 1,571) 1,033] 672] 9,750 
Oe e085 leek. 338} 383] 442] 1,623] 3,392} 695] 1,621] 616] 639] 9,749 
Ope oe BRE eg 297} 412| 430] 1,771] 2,611] 695] 1,702] 631} 563] 9,112 
eee ae, fe WR rT Iy aN a 299} 329] 424] 1,854] 2,786] 636] 1,655| 739} 453] 9,175 


DUNC! ACs, Beg ee OP ee 243) 300) 344| 1,884) 2,441) 626) 1,514) 712) 335) 8,399 


1For the sake of comparison between years there are certain omissions in this table. For full figures 
or 1927, see Table 101 in the ‘‘Annual Survey of Education in Canada, 1927’’. 
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Receipts and Expenditure.—The total receipts and expenditure of the © 
publicly controlled schools of the different provinces are published for recent years 
in Table 9. 


9.—Canadian Publicly Controlled Sehqule eects and Expenditure by Provinces, 
1922-271. 


Years. 
Govt. Local Total Govt. Municipal Local Total 
grants. |assessment.| Receipts. grants. funds. assessment.| Receipts. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
TO Beet a 8 sat iB QiAelOs 157,766 428,869 616,389 502,804 | 2,527,377 3,646,570 
QDS. b stelthereshe: 296,836 202,714 496,550 649 ,363 525,114 2,313,460 3,487 ,937 
GO A, 3 Bs Pea sols -« 279,898 169,949 449 , 847 638,593 523,913 2,428 ,832 3,591,338 
NO ZO ete cain cites 285 , 102 167,597 452,699 648 , 648 524,037 2,522,255 3,704,940 
192 Gi .cts cee ee 283 ,022 171,649 454,671 653,734 623,738 DABS IGS 3,570,627 
IEP Beare Bee Sate Oe 284,313 174,164 458,477 688 ,081 524,196 2,393,125 3,605,401 
N.B. Que. 
Years. Govt. Municipal Local Total Govt. Beek jae cnn) Total 
grants. funds. jassessment.| Receipts. grants. a Receipts. 
sources. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1022 eres rar: 381,075 195,948] 2,080,023] 2,657,046 2,064,409] 21,367,788) 23,972,197 
TPR eee tile Se 386 , 883 204,103 2,083,391 2,674,377 3,261,111] 225,185,157) 25:3967268 
O24 ere oes 403 ,454 213,00)" een l02.937 2,120,227 3,776,674] 24,141,064] 27,917;738 
NOD O corticc  ersacxse 400,059 211,885 2,736,430 8,348 ,374 3,771,317) 25,209,251) 28,980,568 
OD Giaeeriet ics: 425,181 213 ,066 2,263 ,082 2,901,329 3,799,545) 25,016,895) 28,816,440 
LOT ememetce cers 445,014 212,350 2,413 ,951 SrOMpote ~ —— - 
OntAaRI0o—Receipts. 
Elementary Schools. Secondary Schools. 
Years. Clergy oe 
Govt. Local reserve fund Total Govt Total Oe 
grants. assessments] and other grants 
sources. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1922 eat eiae ose 2,976,712) 22,842,180 12,805,773 38 624,665 1,063,323) 11,608,199} 50,232,864 ; 
TO ZS Eira cio eee 8,266,584] 238,855,879} 16,460,831} 43,583,294 1,112,292} 13,856,252) 57,439,546 — 
924 Herc te savers 8,392,552) 24,113,034) 12,630,296) 40,135,882 1,219,260) 13,558,098) 53,693,980 
IPASS As ron be 8,401,863] 24,690,298) 12,670,626) 40,762,782 1,319,737) 13,261,826} 54,024,608 — 
LO ZG ihe anitaceees 8,345,308) 24,564,710) 14,223,076] 42,133,094 1,429,322) 13,780,410) 55,913,504 r 
Ontario—Expenditure. , 
Elementary Schools 
Years 2 Secondary Grand 
box ae Sites, etc. eae Rents, etc. Total. schools. total. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
MADD AS GA Gere 16,690,982 6,284,139 480,483] . 8,465,280} 31,920,884 9,495,920} 41,416,804 
1923 [ees He 17,534,704 7,497,509 504,670} 10,321,472} 35,858,355) 12,176,209] 48,034,564 
LE so ee Rs 18,105,568 4,408,473 518,989 9,977,034] 33,010,064] 12,020,621) 45,030,685 
O25. eee sk cieests 18,569,110 4,042,896 504,923} 10,181,188] 33,298,817} 12,356,796} 45,655,613 


1For other years back to 1901, see 1921 Year Book, pp. 148-153. 
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§.—Canadian Publicly Controlled Schools: Receipts and Expenditure, by Provinces, 
1922-271 continued. 


Manitospa—Receipts. 


ph 2 abe - ; Balance 
egislative unicipa romissory : from 
Years. grants. taxes, |Debentures.| “notes, Sundries. previous Total 
years. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
2 ht yb A eae, Se 1,058,292 7,991,517 1,832,134 2,613,709 242,840 563,183] 14,301,675 
Pace scscte- aie aoe 1,011,048 8,173,986 314,519 3,100.54 22 308 ,438 894,229) 13,837,943 
bi: Ee Se ae ee 1,096,010 7,468,737 812,787 1,786,188 220,704 752,990] 12,137,416 
JAAS Reyne Lae? 1,310,067 7,283,360 677,775 1,335,695 185,109 833,930) 11,625,936 
pe ee eee 1,091,151 7,302,044 402 ,504 1,010,958 190,002 955,802) 10,952,462 
1 Py ae AS EE 1,110,575 7,365,798 369,721 1,090,556 275,718 960,332; 11,172,700 
Maniropa—Expenditure. 
, ee Repairs | Secretary- 
Years. coc cecy Sores Fuel, etc. and treasurers’ 
: : caretaking. | salaries. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
NE Se ee a a meee 5,016,903 1,947,527 512,016 746 ,642 140,414 
SR es RE Bae use 6 <i utelaks «Tote Wace denne dieutess 5,081,809 1,276,288 433 ,882 659,134 146,797 
a ete Pes GUAT os 5 ie SiGiele efile & s Bus 0 olateays 4,849,712 726,585 410,680 624 ,455 131,929 
MER EIA CiS ors “a cla WER IO Bh ad ola dras 4,838,723 269 ,893 318,804 769 ,435 150,783 
ees Mera oR cieicie iso wis Wiis avsve aire ai'eWefane sv 4,914,087 419 ,047 242 ,542 782 ,226 164,403 
TEE et cara’ Rey CORRE CICHCE RRRCRORE CoL aR Rec een 4,984,111 718,348 396,217 658 , 723 223 , 287 
! 
Principal Interest Promis- Other 
Years. of on sory expen- Total 
debentures.} debentures. notes. ditures. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
POOP ET Rie eee S aie ease SS eae sls oes 485 ,365 610,418 2,666,484 1,489,055} 13,564,824 
TEAR ce 5 PEE BS hee TE RES Sees ee a 596,878 625,196 2,789,178 1,390,092] 12,999,254 
IVE es 5 8 8S PROS Pat o: E Seeeate 378,176 678 ,079 2,364,476 1,120,003] 11,284,095 
LD Seis CS tte ole « Lc) afebsheio none ini che Siabe ous 585,796 737,070 2,123,882 876,942] 10,671,328 
OOD MES eb ELE cbs + clase stows tases 605 ,920 681,643 1,188,854 995,238 9,993 ,961 
Tae 5 Ss SORE 4555 Seen et ae a 613,671 683 , 883 1,067,836 903,400} 10,249,476 
SasKATCHEWAN—Receipts. 
Elementary Schools. Secondary Schools. 
eG a rise 
Years. G oca tota 
ovt Deben- Other Govt 
grants euee tures sources. Total grants Total 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1 ee 1,779, 228/10,090,401 631,219] 2,026,838/14,527,686 191,912 601,130}15, 128,816 
NO apa. cles Sie OR «hte 1,620,803]10,101, 291 810,858] 1,922 ,923/14,455,875 213 , 233 639 , 704/15 ,095 ,579 
ERE BS hes 1,850,403]10,015,774 551,834] 1,820,432/14,234,445 224,257 657 ,333|14,891,778 
PZ DUL Kc « ablateceis 00 1,913 , 643/10 ,063 ,559 720,272] 1,927,253/14,624,727 216,102 664, 181}15 , 288,908 
MAPA. % Jala Siolateie aie 2,033 ,761)10, 229,432 883,695} 1,809,126)14,956,014 231,720 739 , 143/15, 695,157 


1For other years back to 1901, see 1921 Year Book, pp. 148-153. 
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§.—Canadian Publicly Controlled Schools: Receipts and Expenditure by Provinces, 
1922-271— concluded. 


SASKATCHEWAN—Eixpenditure. 


Years. 
Teachers’ 
salaries. 


Elementary Schools. 


Secondary Schools. 


a 


6,812,680 
6,737,772 
6,830,764 
6,828 ,428 
6,957,331 


1,379,574 
1,518,266 
1,471,020 
1,481,450 
1,428,945 


707 ,804/14,919 ,803 
806, 365/15, 152,636 
699 ,279)14,761,168 
690 ,247| 14,981,083 
710,521|15,500,477 


Years. 


Years. 


eee ose eee 


Ceeeercoe 


Years. 


ed 
Cees eee rer eros eeesreseses 
seer oer ee se seers eseseeres 
cote oer rere reese roereeees 


sceee eres eee oer eee eoeee 


Teachers’ 
salaries. 


5,428 ,826 
5,411,487 
5,443 ,248 
5,477,156 
5,640,219 


Total. 


12,477,123 
12,037,394 
11,489,230 
11,134,391 
11,331,238 


12,358 ,371 
11,863,567 
11,458,506 
10,826,790 
11,280,112 


8,311,629% 


Notes School 
Other Total : 
LE ee expendi- | expendi- fac sne Total? 
interest). | grounds. ture. ture. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
2,026,119] 1,153,081] 2,840,545)14,211,999) 410,437 
1,767,226) 1,362,975) 2,960,032)14,346,271 429 ,200 
1,611,562) 1,202,530) 2,946,013)14,061,889 449 ,096 
1,577,795| 1,320,091} 3,083,072|14, 290,836 459,630 
1,571,714| 1,629,230] 3,202,636]14,789 ,956 480,763 
ALBERTA—Receipts. 
Local 
Govt Assess- Deben- Notes. Other 
grants ments. tures. sources. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
1,241,510 7,475 ,582 1,262,120 2,282,254 216,998 
1,117,028 8,282,650 449 ,376 1,928,153 260,192 
1,054,733 8,327,327 493 ,989 1,267,787 345 ,485 
1,084,879 8,197,098 357,103 1,130,357 364,954 
1,137,638] 8,241,715 573,401} 1,058,121 320,363 
ALBERTA—Expenditure. 
wits Other 
Officials Debentures.| Notes Buildings. expendi- 
salaries. t 
ure, 
$ $ $ $ $ 
283,873} 1,183,983) 2,457,356 999,787) 2,004,543 
281,680 1,213,110 2,190,676 830,895 1,935,719 
305,914 1,273,607 1,727,405 703 ,495 2,000,837 
276,519 1,225, 741 1,269,913 630,377 1,947,084 
302,407) 1,226,000) 1, 173;082 839,841] 2,067,084 
British CotumBia—Expenditure. 
Local Assessments. 
sae Pore 
ura overn- 
“si ain Other 
Cities municip- Total ment. 
alities. rural, 
$ $ $ $ $ 
- - = 4,691,840) 3,141,738% 
POT UND) AGRA li 354,421} 4,453,323] 3,176,6863 
3,053,161 1,492,501 477,639 5,023,301] 3,173,395 
2,959 ,649 1,694,553 451,216 5,105,418] 3,223,6713) 
3,015,092 1,600,452) - 479,876]... 5,095,420] .3,216,2093 
3,269,522 1,992,573 507,692 5,769,787| 3,402,9413 


9,172,7283 


1For other years back to 1901, see 1921 Year Book, pp. 148-153. 

*The items for 1922-1926 do not include promissory notes. 

3Including grants to provincial University as follows: 1922, $445,000; 1923, $446,250; 1924, $458,125; 
1925, $466,000; 1926, $516,242; and in 1927, $531,875. 
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Section 2.—Vocational and Technical Education. 


As late as the 70’s and 80’s of the last century, little vocational education was 
given in the schools; private business colleges were established in the cities about 
this time. 


Among the first vocational courses introduced into State schools were commer- 
cial courses, which were introduced into the high school curricula of Ontario and 
Manitoba in 1899, of British Columbia in 1905, and of Saskatchewan and Alberta 
about the same time. ‘The classical colleges of Quebec were also among the first 
to provide a commercial course for those of their pupils who did not desire to enter 
‘the professions, and a school for commercial studies was founded in 1907 at Montreal. 


Agriculture was first taughtin special colleges, the Ontario Agricultural College 
at Guelph, a government institution, being founded in 1874, the Nova Scotia Agri- 
cultural College in 1888, the Manitoba Agricultural College in 1908, Macdonald 
College at Ste. Anne de Bellevue, Que., in 1907. The agricultural college at Ste. 
Anne de la Pocatiére, Quebec, the first in Canada and the second on the continent, 
had been founded in 1859, while the Oka Agricultural Institute was established in 
1890. The Ontario Veterinary College, founded in Toronto as a private venture in 
1862, was one of the first on the continent, and for many years drew its students 
very largely from the United States. It was taken over by the Ontario Govern- 
ment in 1908 and transferred to Guelph in 1922. 


Training in handicrafts was introduced into the schools in the form of manual 
training for boys and domestic science for girls. The former was originally intended 
merely as a training in the use of tools, partly as a recreation and partly as a means 
whereby the boy could get some idea of his capacity as a mechanic. A form of 
this manual training was introduced into Ontario schools in 1883 and into the 
schools of Nova Scotia in 1891; in the latter province it was made compulsory for 
teachers in training in 1893. In the Prairie Provinces, manual training was intro- 
duced in the first decade of the present century. 


The second decade of the twentieth century, however, saw a more rapid 
development in technical and vocational education. Following upon the publication 
of Dr. Seath’s report on Education for Industrial Purposes and the report of the 
Royal Commission of 1910 on Industrial Training and Technical Education, pub- 
lished in 1913, technical education has made rapid strides, partly due to the stimulus 
given to manufactures by the war. By 1915, manual training courses in Ontario 
had branched out into industrial, technical and art schools, and in that year a large 
technical school was opened in Toronto. The Kelvin and St. John’s Technical 
Schools in Winnipeg date from 1911, and the great technical school in Montreal 
from the same year. 


Aid Given by Dominion Government.—While educational administration 
is a matter for the provinces, the Dominion Government, realizing the national 
importance of vocational education, has supplemented the provincial funds available 
for these purposes. In 1913 the Agricultural Instruction Act was passed, distributing 
$10,000,000 in 10 years among the provinces for the advancement of agricultural 
education. In 1919 a similar sum was voted for technical education, to be divided 
within 10 years among the provinces, approximately in proportion to population, 

71120—48 - 
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but so as not to exceed the sums expended by the provinces on technical education. | 


These grants have been most effective in turning the attention of the provincial 
authorities toward vocational education, which is making great strides, especially 
in the eastern manufacturing provinces. 


The number of students in institutions for technical education coming within 
the scope of the Technical Education Act of 1919 (9-10 Geo. V, c. 73) in the acad- 
emic years ended June 30, was as follows:—1921, 56,744; 1922, 61,961; 1923, 
70,300; 1924, 79,829; 1925, 88,024; 1926, 88,961; 1927, 96,682; 1928, 109,008. 
(Table 10). 


10.— Vocational Schools, Teachers and Pupils in Canada, school year ended June 30, 


Number of 
Municipalities 
Conducting Number of Teachers. Number of Pupils. 
Classes. 
Province. Corres- pee 
pond- pond- 
Day. Even- Day. Bier ence | Total] Day. hte ence |Total. 
ing. ing. Depart- gz. Depart- 
ment ment 
Prince Edward Island...... 1 15} 21 24 Ay pi ABN, 2087 430 = | ter 
INOVOIOCOGIA een eee 2 26 i 136 14 157 471 2,620 1,051) 4,142 
New Brunswick............ 8 8) 64 100 - 164) 1,101 1,874 — | 2,975 
Quebecs ee ese 16 14 149 427 - 576} 4,839} 11,491 — {16,330 
OUnEITION ajar te ee 34 57 831 1,276 - 12,107 |24,526) 39,096 — {63,622 
Manttobac- pisccirten ce 4 ] 215 51 2 268] 2,422 1,658 111} 4,191 
Saskatchewan.............. 3 PAP ele 42 - 86} 954 1,144 - ; 
IN ET RRS De eee, 3 Tilsen. 10 4! 191] 2,120] 2,610] 290} 5,020 
British Columbia. ....:.... 15 49} 181 252 3] 436] 3,591} 5,444 228) 9,263 
Totals, 1928............ 86 184) 1,598) 2,409 23| 4,030/40,961| 66,367} 1, 680/109,008 
Totalss 19270... seco 78 170| 1,515); 2,129 22| 3,666/34, 703} 60,313)  1,666/96,682 


Section 3.—Higher Education. 


Higher education in Canada is carried on in 23 universities and 85 colleges, but 
for one of the latter no statistics are available. Of the colleges, 50 are in the prov- 
ince of Quebec, including 22 classical colleges and little seminaries, 10 indepen- 
dent, non-subsidized institutions for classical education and 11 others where 
superior education is given. The classical colleges and “little seminaries” are 
officially classed as ‘‘secondary’’ institutions, but the meaning of ‘‘secondary,” as 
referring to Catholic education in Quebec, includes the provision of a full course 
in Arts, the degrees being conferred by Laval University and the University of 
Montreal. 


Universities.—Of the 23 universities, six are state-controlled (New Brunswick, 
Toronto, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia); four others are 
undenominational (Dalhousie, McGill, Queen’s and Western); while the remainder 
are denominational, St. Dunstan’s, St. Francis Xavier, St. Joseph’s, Laval, Montreal 
and Ottawa representing the Roman Catholic Church, King’s College, Bishop’s 
College and Trinity College representing the Church of England, Acadia and 
McMaster representing the Baptist Church, and Mount Allison and Victoria 
representing the United Church. Victoria and ‘Trinity are in federation with 
Toronto and King’s College with Dalhousie. 
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Colleges.—The 85 colleges may be roughly classified as five agricultural, two 
technical, one commercial, one pharmaceutical, one veterinary, one military, two 
law, 35 theological, together with 38 other affiliated colleges, including 32 classical 
colleges, little seminaries and independent non-subsidized classical schools in 
Quebec.' The classification of the 85 colleges actually listed is somewhat approxim- 
ate, for the reason that a large number of theological and other colleges offer courses 
in arts or preparatory courses. Macdonald College, for example, might be classified 
as both agricultural and affiliated, or it might be excluded from the list of colleges 
and regarded as a faculty of McGill University. It is included above among the 
~ agricultural colleges, which include the Nova Scotia Agricultural College, Macdonald, 
Oka and Ste. Anne de la Pocatiére in Quebec, and Ontario Agricultural College. 
The technical college is the Nova Scotia Technical College. The law schools 
are the Ontario Law School (Osgoode Hall), in Toronto, and the Manitoba Law 
School. The veterinary and pharmaceutical colleges are in Ontario. The theolo- 
gical colleges are:—Collége Ste. Anne and the Holy Heart College, in Nova Scotia; 
Collége du Sacré Coeur, in New Brunswick; the Presbyterian College, the Montreal 
Diocesan, the United Theological and 11 Catholic Theological Colleges, in Quebec; 
Knox, Union Theological, Toronto Bible, Evangelical Lutheran, Huron and Wycliffe, 
in Ontario; Manitoba College and St. John’s, in Manitoba; St. Chad’s, St. Andrew’s 
and Emmanuel, in Saskatchewan; St. Stephen’s, Lutheran Seminary, St. Aidan’s 
and St. Joseph’s Colleges, in Alberta; and the Anglican and Columbian Theological 
Colleges, in British Columbia. The affiliated colleges for arts, etc., are:—St. 
Mary’s, in Nova Scotia; the 32 classical colleges, little seminaries and independent 
secondary institutions, in Quebec; St. Michael’s, Waterloo and St. Jerome’s, in 
Ontario; Brandon and Wesley, in Manitoba; and Edmonton Jesuit, in Alberta. 
The miscellaneous colleges are Ecole des Hautes Etudes Commerciales, in Quebec, 
and the Royal Military College in Ontario. The Edmonton Jesuit College is a 
classical college and is “associated” with Laval University, but the 22 classical 
colleges above mentioned are all situated in Quebec and “‘affiliated” or “‘annexed’’ 
to the Catholic universities. An “affiliated” college in Quebec means a college of 
which the university has direct control of the courses and degrees; an “annexed” 
college is one of which the university merely approves the curriculum and by-laws, 
is represented at the examinations and sanctions the diplomas awarded; an “asso- 
ciated” college is an affiliated college situated outside the province. St. Dunstan’s 


1Certain other institutions incorporated with the Universities of Montreal and Laval are sometimes 
known separately as colleges; for example, the Polytechnic School affiliated with Montreal; 2 institutes 
of modern secondary education, 1 affiliated with Montreal and 1 with Laval; 30 convents and 5 household 
science schools; 17 convents and 3 household science schools affiliated with Montreal and the remainder 
with Laval; 2 Institutes of Modern Secondary Education, one affiliated with Montreal and one with Laval. 
All these are affiliated for arts only and contribute to the registration in arts of the 2 universities as seen in 
Table 17. Mention should also be made of 2 schools of fine arts, 1 in Montreal and 1 in Quebec, and 7 tech- 
nical schools. The enrolments of the schools of fine arts and of the technical schools are included in the 
vocational schools in Table 10, but the students in their four-year day courses might logically be included 


a ~ registration of the other colleges and are actually included in item 11 of Table 1 of this chapter 
1120—58} 
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University, St. Mathieu’s Classical College at Gravelbourg, Sask., the Collége du 
Sacré Coeur at Sudbury, Ont., and the Edmonton Jesuit College are thus “asso- 
ciated”? with Laval University. . 


Registration of Students.—The number of students registered in universities 
during the academic year 1926-27 was 14,243 in state-controlled institutions, 
7,881 in other undenominational institutions, 20,422 in denominational institutions 
(in addition to 1,051 in denominational institutions federated with state or unde- 
nominational institutions and already included in the figures of these), making a 
grand total of 42,546 (Table 13). This, however, is the gross registration, including 
affiliated colleges and preparatory secondary schools. In colleges the registration 
was 19,678, of whom 5,060 are estimated as being already included in the registration 
of universities. This makes a net grand total in universities and colleges of 57,164. 
To the net result, after the elimination of duplicate registrations, of 57,164 in 
universities and colleges, might be added the greater part of 5,218 students in vacation 
and extension courses who were not considered by some universities as belonging 
to their general registration and-several thousands in extension courses in agriculture 
given by staffs of the universities and agricultural colleges in different parts of the 
country. The total registration included 14,388 in preparatory courses offered 
at 43 institutions; 14,800 in arts and pure science; 2,611 in medicine; 2,406 in 
engineering and applied science; 2,209 in music; 2,017 in theology; 257 in social 
science; 899 in commerce; 798 in law; 633 in pharmacy; 540 in dentistry; 1,950 
in agriculture; 824 in education, 1,111 in household science; 532 in nursing; 134 
in forestry; 74 in veterinary medicine. There were 30,874 in vacation courses, 
including 5,133 degree students. 


Degrees Conferred.—The number of degrees conferred by universities during 
the academic year 1926-27 was 3,642 on men and 1,775 on women. These included 
Bachelor degrees, 2,435 on men and 885 on women; Master degrees, 257 on men and 
73 on women; Doctor’s degrees, 497 on men and 18 on women; Licentiates, diplomas 
and certificates, 453 on men and 799 on women. We find no less than nine different 
denominations of Bachelor of Science, as in arts, in commerce, in agriculture, etc. 


Financial Statistics.—Financial statistics show the total assets of 22 of the | 
23 universities of Canada at June 30, 1927 as $89,411,189. The aggregate income 
of 22 of the 23 universities (Laval university did not report) was $10,108,094, of 
which $1,955,475 came from investments, $4,516,226 from government and muni- 
cipal grants, and $2,092,650 from fees. The total expenditure of these 22 universities 


aggregated $11,555,726, of which capital expenditure formed about 14 p.c. (Table 
16.) 
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11.— Universities of Canada: Foundation, Affiliation and Faculties. 


Note—For details of degrees conferred by these universities in 1927, see pp. 96-99 of the Bureau of 
Statistics’ Annual Survey of Education in Canada, 1927. For summary ‘of degrees conferred, see Table 


15 of this chapter. 


Name and Address. 


University of St. Dunstan’s, 
Charlottetown, P.E.I. 

University of King! s College, 
Dalifax, N.S.1 


Dalhousie University, Hali-}. 


tax, IN 
ee University, Wolfville, 


University of St. Francis Xa- 
vier, Antigonish, N.B. 

University of New Brunswick, 
Fredericton, N.B. 


Mount Allison University, 
Sackville, N.B. 

University of St. Joseph’s Col- 
lege, St. Joseph, N.B. 

McGill University, Montreal, 
Que. 


University of Bishop’s Col- 
lege, Lennoxville, Que. 

Laval University, Quebec, 
Que. 

University of Montreal, Mont- 
real, Que. 


University of Toronto, Tor- 
onto, Ont. 


Victoria University, Toronto, 


nt. 
University of Trinity College, 
Toronto, Ont. 
Western University, London, 
Ont. 
Queen’s University, Kingston, 


nt. 
University of Ottawa, Ot- 
tawa, Ont. 


McMaster University, Toron- 
to, Ont. 


University of Manitoba, Win- 
nipeg, Man. 


University of Saskatchewan, 
Saskatoon, Sask. 


University of Alberta, Ed- 
monton, Alta. 


University of British Colum- 
bia, Vancouver, B.C 


1Federated with Dalhousie. 


Date of 

Original 

Founda- | Present 
tion. Charter. 
1855 — 
1789 1802 
1818 1863 
1838 1840 
1855 1909 
1800 1860 
1858 1886-1913 
1864 1898 
1821 ~ 1852 
1843 1853 
1852 1852 
1878 1920 
1827 1906 
1836 1836 
1851 1852 
1878 1908 
1841 1841 
1849 1866 
1857 1887 
1877 1877 
1907 1907 
1906 1910 
1907 1908: 


Affiliation 


to other Universities. Faculties. 


Laval. Arts, Preparatory Com- 
mercial and Theology. 

Oxford and Cambridge!...|Arts, Law, Science, Di- 
vinity. 

Oxford and Cambridge....|Arts and Science, Law, 


Medicine and Dentistry. 

Oxford, Dalhousie, McGill|Arts, Divinity, Law, Sci- 

and Nova Scotia Tech-| ence, Applied Science, 
nical. Literature. 

— eae Le Seip Engineering, 


Oxford, Cambridge, Dub- Aare Applied Science, Par- 
lin, McGill, tial Course in Law, Civil 
Engineering, Electrical 

Engineering, Forestry. 


Dalhousie, Oxford and Arts, Theology, Engineer- 
Cambridge. _ ing. 
Oxford. Arts, Science. 


jAcadia, Mount Allison, St.}Arts, Applied Science, Law 


Francis-Xavier, Alber- 
ta, are affiliated to Mc- 
Gillin the Faculty of Ap- 
plied Science. 

Oxford and Cambridge... 


Medicine, Agriculture. 


Arts, Divinity, Medicine 
and Law 
— aT heolbes Law, Medicine, 
Arts. 
= Theology, Law, Medicine, 
Arts, Domestic Science, 
Drawing, Music. 
Oxford, Cambridge and/Arts, Medicine, Applied 


Dublin. Science, Engineering, Ag- 
: riculture, Forestry, Ed- 
ucation, Household Sci- 
ence. 
Porontontleds) sac eee Arts and Theology. 
MOLOnLOMeds) eee ee Arts and Divinity. 


= Arts, Medicine and Pub- 
lic Health, Music. 

= Arts, Science, Engineering, 
Medicine, Theology. 

a Theology, Philosophy, 
Law, Arts and Com- 
mercial. 

Satuee Cambridge, Lon-|Arts, Theology. 
on. : : 


= Arts, Science, Law, Medi- 
cine, Engineering, Archi- 
tecture, “Pharmacy, Ag- 
riculture. ; 
OXtOrd ers eet cies teu Arts, Science, Law, Agri- 
culture, Engineering, 
Pharmacy, Accounting, 
Education, Veterinary 
Medicine. 
Oxford, McGill and Tor- Arts and Science, Applied: 
onto. Science, Agriculture, 
Medicine, Dentistry, 
Law, Pharmacy and. 
Accountancy. 
— Arts, Applied Science and 
Agriculture. 
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14. 


Universities of Canada: Number of Full Time Students in Arts, Pure Science, 
Letters and Philosophy, by Academic Years, 1926-27. 


Total 
Full Time Number 
Prepar-| Ist 2nd érd 4th |Arts, etce.|Gradu-| of Ist Total 
Name of University. | atory. | Year. | Year. | Year. | Year. | (Under- ate. Degrees | Regis- 


Graduate) (Arts,ete.)| tration, 

St. Dunstan’s...c nce: 46 29). 12 19 Fe) 83 - 8 161 
Kingise.) asicoaneanes - 19 16 7 6 481 4 2 52 
Dalhousiew.- sscsnee: - ~ - - - 419 17 103 748 
NCACIAME eee eens - - - - - 231 16 63 463 
St. Francis Xavier.... 46 66 41 43 27 ieee 7 24 230 
New Brunswick....... - - = ~ ~ 118 - 24 247 
Mount Allison......... - 39 52 47 54 192 3 50 456 
Sb. OSD NES: aw nate 270 29 15 10 18 72 - 18 345 
McGill een enc ceee - 308 298 195 177 973 1542 215) Jerre 
Bishopiss-eee ene dece = _ = - - 119 6 26 147 
avallee sete sce 2,877 - - ~ - 1,363 3 210) 5,644 
Montreal 26d. .c.cae 3,801 412 391 345 307 1,4553 101 2354, 9,749 
PROTONtOe: chines ere oe - 810 625 480 428 2,343 PT 5615} 5,629 
Victoria........-...++. } = “ - Included with Toronto. 
SPAN Vis. ce sta etches ae ore 
Westernivecacec cc aca - 205 164 115 91 575 5 95 919 
Qileontat sorceress - - - - = = - - = 
Otawaseaaeese ce 2,706 162 84 46 52 3446 146 407| 3,314 
Wie Mastensece cr. ere - = - - - 212 BH 588 577 
Mani tobaen.eesicorie - 469 389 232 168 1, 258 9 1609} 2,458 
Saskatchewan........ - 156 181 131 102 57010 24 89111 2,997 
Albertans tice soso - 71 102 80 90 343 43 81} 1,298 
British Columbia..... ~ 539 250 185 153 1,12712 42 146} 1,582 
Total of 13 giving stu-|——_|———_]] ———_— ——_ | ——_ |__| _— |__| 

dents by years...... 6,869! 3,309’ 2,620! 1,935] 1,696 9,560 633 1,782} 31,192 

1Hvidently one of these was also registered in Theology. 2Of these 114 are preparing for Master’s 


degrees and 40 for Doctor’s degrees; 16 of them are missing in the number of graduate students, presum- 
ably because they are also registered in other Faculties or are extra-mural and not counted in the total 


registration. 3Includes Arts only and not 91 in Pure Science. 4Including 6 B.Sc. on the understand- 
ing that this degree is awarded to Arts students. 5Including 415 B.A., 38 B. Com., 103 B.A. Sc., and 
5 LL.B. (Commerce and Law are included in Arts in Toronto University). 6In addition there were 
. 112 in Philosophy, not given by years. 724 Ph.B’s were not included in the above for the sake of 
consistency. 8Not including Brandon degrees. Including 15 B.Sc. assumed to be conferred on 
students in Pure Science. 10[he complete number of full time students in Arts and Pure Science was 
629, so that 59 are missing inthe above total. 1162B.A.and27B.Sce. Not including 50 “‘partial’’ full 

time students preparing for first degree. 13Included with Toronto. 

15.—Number of Degrees Conferred, by Sex of Recipients, 1926-27. 
Master Licentiates, 
Bachelor degrees Doctor diplomas 
degrees. including degrees. and Total. 
Name of University. C.E. certificates. Total. 
Wom- Wom- Wom- Wom- Wom- 
Men.| en. | Men.} en. | Men.| en. | Men.| en Men.| en 

Dt eMUNsStanesteaee seen ct 8 ~ ~ - - - - - 8 - 8 
dG Alpe} a ore RIES Rane tes 8 oe tan 3 - ~ 1 2 = = ~ 5 1 6 
Dalhousietestcst Seok. 78 ‘ol 2 6 30 3 12 - 122 60}; 182 
PN CENCE: Aart a NY ae ee 41 31 7 5} 5 1 ~ - 53 at 88 
SteHrancis Navier, sass tees 15 9 2 3 - - - - 17 12 29 
New Brunswick... .s.cb oes eee 19 15 1 - 2 - - = 22 15 37 
MGunteAllisonssaeee mao ne: 36 18 2 - 4 - ~ - 42 18 60 
SteJosephiss chin ye. veer ees 18 - - - = a - - 18 - 18 
McGillts sae ose eee 206 66 36 6| 128 6 6 47) 376} 125) 501 
IBISHODISies. Ronen chen ae tes 21 6 2 1 4 - 18 - 45 7 52 
1 BEE bag 5k ORE oer eee hein eee 268 - 6 - 60 - 153) 526) 487] 526] 1,013 
IMiontresd| tis ct8 oe cc ee tore 319 16 55 - 79 - 145 191 598 207 805 
HROLONTO: eas een se 656} 245 64 20 90 3 - - 810} 268) 1,078 
WiCtOriazen catia ieee 2 - - - - - 14 - 16 - 16 
ED rIMUCYA oe eae rosie. eee. - - - = - 6 - 7 - 7 
IWISSTOER note taeyactecnns sistee.s ss Y/ 38 10 3 23 1 - 8 90 50 140 
QUGBCNISE ccs ce ten ae nes oat lon 152 84 13 7 - - - - 165 91] 256 
OtGAWar ease eek eee oe 66 2 1 3 9 - 27 - 103 5 108 
WcMasterscas saperers.conceoud dod 57 35 2 5 - 3 = 65): 337i eee 
IMFANITODA icc.) core tioaoee eae 127 100 25 9 32 4 27 18 211 131 342 
Saskateheowan asso oc aoe 77 38 10 3 - - 27 114 41; 155 
Alberta cerns eee ice ete 98 48 13 1 2 = 15 9} 150 58} 208 
Britisn.Columbiae eens 110 83 8 5 - = - - 118 88} 206 
Total, (exclusive of dupli-| ]——— |—_ | —_ | —_ |__| —__|—_—_|___ |_|" 
cations). 2602) ede 2,435! 885] 257 73) 497 18! 453) 799] 3,642) 1,775! 5,417 


1A]] degrees except those in Theology entered under Dalhousie. 
2All degrees except those in Theology entered under Toronto. 
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17.—Professional and Affiliated Colleges of Canada: Number and Sex of Teaching 
Staff and Students, by Individual Institutions, 1926-27. 


Number of Number of 
Date of} Teaching Staff. Students. 
Name and Address. Founda-|————__—_—_—___|—_—_———__] A ffiliation. 
tion. 
F. |Total]. M. F. |Total 
Agricultural College, Truro, N.S....... ie Mel Me Nictetes 10 2 12 Clive oe 83 
College Ste. Anne, Church Point, N.S......] 1890 17 1 18 162 - 162 
Holy Heart College, Halifax, N.S.......°.. 1894 8 - 8 62 = 62 
Pine Hill Divinity Hall, Halifax, N.S......} 1820 7 - 7 25 - 25 
St. Mary’s College, Halifax, N.S........... 1841 13 - 13 175 - 175 zs 
Technical College, Halifax, N.S........ fea. (LOO e 13 = 13 71 = 71 
The United Theological College, Montreal, 
LORI eeTS et eee ec ep ees 1925 14 - 14) 156 - 156 
Ecole des Hautes Etudes Commerciales, 
BNEOUTROAL OUC ¥ cc ss sec cs srs os os owns 1907 27 - Die 622 28) ~ 650|Montreal. 
Macdonald College, Ste. Anne de Bellevue, 
(HER be ae Raine Ge ae eae! 1907 a7 13 50} 387} 329) 716|/McGill. 
Montreal Diocesan, Montreal, Que......+.. 1873 5 - 5 23 = 23 
Oka Agricultural, Oka, Que...........0.05 1893 52 - 52| 479 ~ 479 
Presbyterian College, Montreal, Que....... 1865 9 - 9 51 = 51 
Ste-Anne de la Pocatiére College, Que..... 1859 35 ~ 35 93, - 93 
Huron College, London, Ont............... 1863 6 - 6 22 - 22 
Union Theological College, Toronto, Ont... - 20 - 20)? 5101 44) 145 
Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph, Ont..| 1874 78 13 91 761} 550} 1,311)Toronto. 
Ontario College of Pharmacy, Toronto, Ont.| 1871 5 - 5|| 2 13383 23] 356/Toronto. 
Osgoode Hall School, Toronto, Ont........ 1873 6 - 6} 296 13} 309 
Ontario Veterinary College, Guelph, Ont...| 1862 24 = 24 66 1 67) Toronto. 
Royal Military College, Kingston, Ont.....| 1875 38 - 38 183 - 83 
St. Jerome’s College, Kitchener, Ont....... 1864 15 - 15| 180 - 180 
St. Michael’s College, Toronto, Ont..:..... 1852 25 - 25 107 107; 214! ani 
ed. 
Toronto Bible College, Ont... ......0...6.00- - 5 ] 6 71 126} 197 
Evangelical Lutheran Sem. of Canada, 
Waterloo, OnticssGerieceks. seateweas- 1911 - - - - - - 
Knox College, Toronto, Ont................ |} 1843 4 - 4 - - - 
Waterloo College, Waterloo, Ont........... - 12 - 12 48 - 48 
Wycliffe College, Toronto; Ont............. 1879 11 ~ 11 81 - 81 say a 
- ed.). 
Brandon,College,-Man. «3: oies¢e0.0es e050 1899 13 7 20); 152 195}  347|McMaster. 
Manitoba College, Winnipeg, Man.......... 1871 5 1 6 21 9 30| Manitoba. 
Manitoba Law School, Winnipeg, Man...... 1914 11 - 11 51 ~ 51 se 
Wesley College, Winnipeg, Man............ 1877 15 2 17| 197 198} 395 q 
Emmanuel College, Saskatoon, Sask. (1925)} 1879 5 - 5 39 ~ 39|Sask. 
Collége Catholique de Gravelbourg, Sask..| 1917 14 - 14 196 - 196/Ottawa, 
St. Andrew’s College, Saskatoon, Sask....| 1911 2 - 2 36 - 36|Sask 
St. Chad’s College, Regina, Sask.......... 1907 5 ~ 5 14 - 14458 
Lutheran College and Seminary, Edmon- 
POU ON Lele Sues: s satel ties nts Pees re 1924 4 1 5 - - - 
Columbian College, New Westminster, 
Re LODO) yee ais nis PS Sot coke eaten aii 1892 4 13 17 42 96} 138 
Collége du Sacré-Cceur, Bathurst-ouest, 
1b ahs St ke RS ee de Gr eR Oe eee - - - - 249 - 249 
Classical Colleges of Quebec— 
Chicoutimi (Little Seminary)........... 1873 40 - 40} 610 - 610] Laval. 
BSC. aoe Cosa’ areas oes shores 1926 0) - 0) 65 - 65 
Joliette Ciittle Seminary) |... ..¢8. 8a: - 1846 51 - Sige 430) - 430| Montreal. 
L’Assomption Classical College.......... 1832 39 - Suis Bs: - 358| Montreal, 
evisi@lassical Colleve.-......2. chee n eee 1853 64 - 64| 736 - 736| Laval. 
Mount Laurier (Little Seminary)........ 1915 26 ~ 26) 134 - 134| Laval. 
Montreal (Loyola) Classical College...... 1896 33 = 33] 428 - 428 
Montreal (Ste Marie) Classical College...| 1848 42 - 42) 815 - 815| Montreal. 
Montreal (St. Sulpice) Classical College.| 1767 32 - 32) ae - 430|Montreal. 
Nicolet (Little Seminary)............... 1803 52 - 52) 350 - 350| Laval. 
Quebec (Little Seminary)................ 1663 59 ~ 59} 894 ~ 894| Laval. 
Rigaud Classical College................ 1851 52 - 52! 400 - 400] Montreal. 
Rimouski (Little Seminary)............. 1855 38 - 38 338 - 338] Laval. 
‘St. Alexandre de la Gatineau Classical 
GOlleser iiss =... SRO EC Ee. 2a 1911 13 - 13} 200 - 200| Laval. 
Ste. Anne dela Pocatiére Classical College] 1827 56 - 56] 683 - 683} Laval. 
St. Hyacinthe (Little Seminary)......... 1811 40 - 40} 441 - 441| Montreal. 
mt. Jean Classical College. . 0... ccc. eee n 1911 33 - 33). . 296 ~ 296| Montreal. 
St. Laurent (Little Seminary)........... 1847 70 - TO} O74 - 571| Montreal. 


1Of these a certain number only are in addition to students entered under Universities. 
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17.—_Professional and Affiliated Colleges of Canada: Number and Sex of Teaching 
Staff and Students, by Individual Institutions, 1926-27—concluded. 


Number of Number of 
Teaching Staff. Students. 


oe —| Affiliation. 


tion. | ww. | F. |Total.| M. | F. |Total. 


Name and Address. 


Classical Colleges of Quebee—concluded. 


Ste. Thérése (Little Seminary).......... 1825 42 - 42] 362 = 362|Montreal. 
Sherbrooke (Little Seminary)............ 1875 50 ~ 50} 503 - 503|Montreal. 
Trois Riviéres (Little Seminary)........ 1860 42 ~ 42} 470 - 470) Laval. 
Valley field Classical College.............] 1893 31 - 31} 280 - 280|Montreal. 
Ten Independent non-subsidized Institu- 
tions Que;eo 0 2, un, ae ec ee ee - 80 ~ 80} 753 - 753 
Eleven Independent non-subsidized Super. 
Inst; Quew® see. cet Gee oe ee - 65 = 65} 471 = 471 
Grand itotal tema... ten cctedec ~ 1,564 53) 1,617}16,473] 1,639]18,112 


GENERAL Nore.—In addition to the above Colleges, there are one or two from which no reports have 
been received for some time; e.g. St. John’s College, Winnipeg. There are also certain Colleges doing two 
years work in Arts. These are sometimes recognized by the Universities to which they are affiliated 
as ‘‘Junior Colleges’’. Among these are 5 affiliated with the University of Saskatchewan in 1926, vz., 
Regina College, Campion College, Sacred Heart Academy, St. Peter’s College and Luther College. 
Owing to the existence of these Colleges and the fact that reorganization following the union of the Presby- 
terian, Methodist and Congregational Churches had not been completed, the figures of the above table are 
subject to revision. 


Section 4.—Scientific and Industrial Research in Canada. 


Prior to 1870, the basis of research in Canada was observation and record rather 
than experiment. Fifty years ago, laboratories, except elementary ones of scant 
accommodation, were non-existent. The courses in science in the universities did 
not, before 1878, involve any practical work beyond extremely simple demonstra- 
tions. The industries did not concern themselves with scientific investigation, and 
research was not regarded as an essential feature of the work of the Government 
Departments, except possibly in the Geological Survey. 

Scientific research in Canada began in the 80’s, with the institution in the 
universities of courses in experimental and practical science. Many of the invest- 
igators of Canadian origin who have distinguished themselves in the field of science 
within the last 30 years owe their incentive toward research to the outlook developed 
by these courses. 

Since 1890, Canadian universities have steadily increased their equipment 
for scientific teaching and research. While many of the teachers have had little 
time for research or for advanced courses, scientific investigators in Canadian 
universities have made valuable contributions to the literature of the sciences, and 
many of them have achieved high distinction. 

Scientific societies, such as the Royal Canadian Institute, founded in 1849, 
and the Royal Society of Canada, founded in 1881, have also promoted research 
through the publication of papers giving the results of researches in the various 
departments of science and through the distinction conferred by membership in 
such societies. 

Various Departments of the Dominion.and Provincial Governments have 
maintained scientific laboratories. Some of these have been concerned merely with 
routine examination or analysis, but in many cases research was undertaken. The 
research activities of the Government Departments have, however, been inadequate 
to meet the needs of the situation. Less than 9 years ago, it was estimated that 
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the amount expended annually by Government laboratories for investigations of 
all kinds was less than $325,000, of which less than $100,000 was actually expended 
for research in Government laboratories. 

Twenty years ago the value of research was not appreciated by Canadian 
industries. A number of firms had routine testing or assay laboratories, but until 
1905 there were none which employed research for the improvement of their manu- 
facturing processes or of their products. The example of foreign firms has to some 
extent altered public opinion in Canada on this question, but the number of Cana- 
dian firms which apply research to their industrial problems is still very small. In 
1917 the Research Council of Canada issued a questionnaire to the industries, when 
replies received from 2,400 of the leading firms in Canada showed that only 37 had 
laboratories for research; 83 employed as many investigators and 276 assistants, 
but the great majority of these were engaged only in routine examinations. Apart 
from salaries, the total amount expended in 1916 for research by all firms listed did 
not exceed $135,000. 

With the growth of Canadian wealth, the scientific equipment of the leading 
Canadian universities has been greatly increased and scientific researches are now 
being prosecuted on a considerable scale, as a result of the research scholarships 
granted by the National Research Council of Canada, or endowed by various 
wealthy benefactors in the leading universities of the country. An especially notable 
achievement is the discovery of insulin, a preparation which indefinitely prolongs 
the lives of those suffering from diabetes, by Dr. F. G. Banting, Dr. J. B. Collip 
and Mr. C. H. Best, working under the supervision of Prof. J. J. R. Macleod, 
Professor of Physiology in the University of Toronto. The Nobel prize in medicine 
for 1923 was awarded to Dr. Banting and Dr. McLeod for this discovery, and in 
the same year Parliament voted to Dr. Banting a life annuity of $7,500, to enable 
him to devote himself entirely to medical research. 

The importance of scientific and industrial research has been recognized in 
recent years by the creation of the Honorary Advisory Council for Scientific and 
Industrial Research, commonly known as the National Research Council. A brief 
account of the work carried on by the National Council is appended. 


Subsection 1.—The National Research Council. 


A synopsis of the history of scientific and industrial research in Canada, also 
full information regarding the establishment, organization and activities of the 
Honorary Advisory Council for Scientific and Industrial Research, more commonly 
known under the short title of ‘‘The National Research Council”, will be found 
in previous editions of the Canada Year Book, notably on pp. 53-57 of the 1920 
edition. It is therefore, only necessary to repeat that shortly after the outbreak 
of the Great War, a Committee of the Imperial Privy Council was appointed and 
under it an Advisory Council for Scientific and Industrial Research was established 
in 1915 by the British Government, to deal with the development of scientific and 
industrial research, and its application to the problems of war and peace. The 
British Dominions were invited to establish similar organizations in order to bring 
about co-operation of effort and co-ordination of research throughout the Empire. 
Acting on this suggestion, the Government of Canada in 1916 appointed a sub- 
committee of the Privy Council to devise and carry out measures to promote scien- 
tific and industrial research in Canada. This sub-committee decided to copy 
the organization adopted in Great Britain and appointed the National Research 
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Council as an advisory body on questions of scientific and technological methods 
affecting the expansion of Canadian industries or the utilization of the natural 
resources of Canada. The Council was also given charge of all matters which might 
be assigned to it affecting scientific and industrial research in Canada. © 


The National Research Council now operates under the Research Council Act, 
1924 (14-15 Geo. V, c. 64), and in addition to the general powers conferred upon it 
by the above Act, the following specific duties have been assigned to it:— 


To promote the utilization of the natural resources of Canada; — 


Researches with the object of improving the technical processes and 

methods used in the industries of Canada, and of discovering processes and 

~ methods which may promote the expansion of existing or the development of 
new industries; 


Researches with the view of utilizing the waste products of said industries : 


-The investigation and determination of standards and methods of measur- 
ments, including length, volume, weight, mass, capacity, time, heat, light, 
electricity, magnetism and other forms of energy, and the determination of 
physical constants and the fundamental properties of matter; 


The standardization and certification of the scientific and technical appa- 
ratus and instruments for the Government service and for use in the industries 
of Canada; and the determination of the standards of quality of the materials 
used in the construction of public works and of the supplies used in the various 
branches of the Government service; . 


The investigation and standardization, at the request. of any of the indus- 
tries of Canada, of the materials which are or may be used in, or of the products 
of the industries making such a request; 


Researches, the object of which is to improve conditions in agriculture. 


The Council has also been given charge of and direction or supervision over the 
researches which may be undertaken, under conditions to be determined in each 
case, by or for single industrial firms or by such organizations or persons as may 
desire to avail themselves of the facilities offered for this purpose. 


The Government has now decided to carry out the recommendation of the 
National Research Council for the establishment of research laboratories, through — 
which it will be possible for the Council to carry out more effectively the duties 
which have been assigned to it, and an initial sum of $750,000 has already been 
voted towards the capital cost of erecting and equipping the laboratories. It is 
expected that actual construction will be commenced in 1929 and that the laboratories 
will be completed before the end of 1930. 


In the meantime, the Council is continuing to render the maximum possible 
service in three main directions:—(a) the training of research workers; (b) the 
granting of financial assistance toward the prosecution of important approved 
researches; (c) the co-ordination and stimulation of research work on problems of 
national importance. 


Training of Research Workers.—In order to develop in Canada a corps of 
highly trained research men for service not only in the universities and technical 
schools, but also in the industries and technical departments of the Dominion 
and Provincial Governments, the Research Council has established three classes of 
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scholarships which it awards under the titles of bursaries, studentships and fellow- 
ships. These awards have a value, respectively, of $750, $1,000, and $1,200, and 
are intended to enable students who have graduated: with distinction from a uni- 
versity to continue their post-graduate training in science. These awards are 
given to the best qualified applicants therefor, the minimum qualifications for a 
bursary being graduation with distinction from an approved university; for a 
studentship, one year of post-graduate research experience; and for a fellowship, 
clearly demonstrated ability to carry on independent research. 


During the eleven years ended Mar. 31, 1928, the National Research Council 
has awarded 391 scholarships to 225 persons. ‘These awards were held in 15 depart- 
ments of science at 12 Canadian universities. Each grantee worked under the 
direction of a member of the staff of the university where his award was held, who 
had agreed to co-operate with the Council in the careful supervision of the work of 
the grantee. 


The main purpose of scholarships is to train men in research work, rather than 
to achieve valuable results as a consequence of the investigations carried out by 
grantees, but nevertheless some very valuable work has been carried out under these 
awards. The fact that 584 scientific papers, by persons holding National Research 
Council scholarships, have been accepted and published by prominent scientific 
journals in Great Britain, in the United States and in Canada, gives some indication 
of the calibre of the work. 


During the ll-year period 178 persons had completed their post-graduate 
training in science under these awards. The National Research Council has there- 
fore increased to this extent the number of research workers available for service in 
Canadian industries and universities or in Government technical services. Twenty- 
two of these research workers are continuing their post-graduate studies; 65 are 
engaged in the teaching profession, 43 of these having received appointments to the 
staffs of Canadian universities, where the great majority will have an opportunity. of 
securing further scientific training and engaging in research work; 25 are employed 
in the industries and 25 have accepted positions in the technical branches of the 
Dominion and provincial Governments; 7 grantees are employed in various 
capacities other than teaching on the staffs of universities, as in sanatoria, ete. Of 
178 scholarship grantees, 14 persons for various reasons are not at present actively 
engaged in research work, one is deceased and 19 have failed to furnish information 


regarding their present occupation. Altogether, of the 178 grantees, 144 persons. °° 


are actively engaged in scientific or associated woe in Canada. 


_ Assisted Researches.—During the year ended Mar. 31, 1928, there were 
in active operation under the auspices of the Council 105 specific investigations 
carried out in connection with 88 research grants. These investigations were 
carried out in 25 departments of science at 10 Canadian universities and in 12 
Government and industrial laboratories. The departments of science in which 
these investigations took place were as follows :—physics, at investigations; 
chemistry, 16; botany, 7; bacteriology, field husbandry and méchanical engineer- 
ing, six investigations each; pathology, animal pathology, plant pathology, ‘and 
plant breeding, four investigations each; biochemistry,’plant. biochemistry, biology, 
geology, mining engineering, and electrical engineering, three investigations each; 
civil engineering, two investigations; biophysics, entomology, aerodynamics, 
zoology, “acon ci pearencolbey, and ceramics, one: aaa Bg each, 
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The laboratories in which these investigations were carried out were as follows: 
Universities of British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, Western 
Ontario, Toronto, Queens, McGill, Montreal, Dalhousie; Connaught Laboratories; 
Queen Alexandra Sanatorium; Fort Qu’Appelle Sanatorium; Federal Departments 
of Agriculture, Mines and National Defence; Board of Grain Commissioners, Win- 
nipeg; Steel Company of Canada; and the Biological Board of Canada. 


During the year 1927-28 the research activities of the National Research 
Council were carried out in every province of the Dominion where facilities were 
available for work of this nature. It is the policy of the Council to utilize to the 
fullest possible extent all existing facilities, both in trained man power and equip- 
ment, in order to stimulate and co-ordinate research work throughout Canada. 


During the past eleven years the Council has expended the total sum of $556,631 
in grants in aid of research, of which amount $110,797 was expended during the year 
1927-28. More than 40 p.c. of all moneys expended by the Council since it was 
established have been devoted to the co-ordination and stimulation of research 
work carried out in university, Government and industrial laboratories throughout 
Canada. 


Associate Committees.—The National Research Council has established 
two classes of Associate Committees, the main function of the first class being to 
advise the Council on scientific questions, and of the second, to direct research work 
on some major problem. 


With the object of keeping the Council closely in touch with important research 
problems requiring attention and with advances in science made from time to time, 
the Council has established Associate Committees, one in each of the major depart- 
ments of science. These committees provide the Council with a source of reliable 
scientific advice in their respective fields. In some cases research work is carried 
on under the auspices of Advisory Committees, but research is not their main 
function. 


The second group of Associate Committees has been appointed by the Council 
for the specific purpose of undertaking the organization, co-ordination and prosecution 
of research work on some major problem or group of problems. This group of 
committees differs from the first group in that its main function is to undertake 
the direction of the research work specifically assigned to it, but it also serves 
in an advisory capacity in its own field. 


At the close of the year 1927-28, 24 such Associate Committees were in active 
operation under the auspices of the National Research Council. These Associate 
Committees usually meet at least once a year at a convenient time and place to 
discuss that part of the work of the Council with which they are concerned and to 
consider the manner in which the committee can most effectively co-operate therein 
and to make such recommendations to the Council as may be deemed necessary 
or advisable. | 


The total research organization actively at work under the auspices of the 
National Research Council during the year 1927-28 numbered 570, of whom 465 
persons served without remuneration. It would be quite impossible for the Council 
to pay for the service rendered and to provide the whole cost of the work carried 
out under its auspices, even if its financial resources were much larger than at present. 


ee 
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A very real contribution is being made by these men and by the laboratories which 
they represent to the development of scientific research in Canada. 


Subsection 2.—The Royal Society of Canada. 


An account of the origin, history and functions of the Royal Society of Canada, 
contributed by Prof. J. Playfair MceMurrich, Past President of the Royal Society 
of Canada, appeared at p. 884 of the 1924 Year Book. 


Subsection 3.—The Royal Canadian Institute. 


» An account of the Royal Canadian Institute, contributed by Prof. J. Playfair 
MeMurrich, appeared at pp. 885-6 of the 1924 Year Book. 


Section 5.—Public Libraries in Canada. 


Under the above heading, a short article appeared on pp. 168-9 of the 1921 
edition of the Year Book. Because of the pressure upon the space of the Year 
Book it is not repeated here. Statistics of Canadian libraries are given at pp. 153- 
194 of the “Annual Survey of Education in Canada, 1926”, published by the Dom- 
inion Bureau of Statistics. For Canadian library legislation, see pp. 195-206 of the 
same report. 


Section 6.—Art in Canada. 


A short article on this subject appeared at pp. 886-888 of the 1924 edition of 
the Year Book. 
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CHAPTER XXIV.—PUBLIC HEALTH AND 
BENEVOLENCE. 


Greatly increased attention has been devoted during recent years to public — 
health and its related subjects, the work embracing, in addition to the supervision 
of the general health of the community, the maintenance of hospitals and institutions 
for the care of needy and indigent persons. In general, the administration of public 
health activities and the establishment and maintenance of such institutions is in 
the hands of the various Provincial Governments, under the powers given them 
in sec. 92 of the British North America Act, 1867. Under their control, munici- 
palities, societies and individuals generally initiate charitable and humane efforts, 
depending on the Government to some extent for financial aid and for competent, 
uniform inspection of methods and standards. Exercising particular jurisdiction 
over some phases of the general health of the people of the Dominion is the Depart- 
ment of Health of the Dominion Government, while the Dominion Council of 
Health acts as a clearing-house on many important questions related to the health 
of the people.. 


Public Health.—Considerable diversity in methods of administration of 
public health activities exists among the provinces. Apart, however, from the 
actual organization of provincial Health Departments and of the administrative 
bodies charged with the management of hospitals and other such institutions, it will 
be observed, in the summaries of provincial activities which follow, that particular 
attention is given to the same branches of public health work in all the provinces. 
Perhaps the most important of all, and reflecting most clearly the benefits accruing 
from such work, are the provisions for medical inspection of school children. This- 
is carried out in some cases by the district or sub-district medical health officers, 
and in others by public health nurses whose activities are confined to it alone. In 
addition to the continual supervision exercised over the health of the children, 
expert advice and assistance are supplied freely to children, teachers and parents. 
In many cases dental inspection is provided for. While this work has been carried 
on upon a considerable scale for only a few years, great benefits have already been 
realized from it, notably general improvement in health and sanitary conditions 
and in the control and prevention of epidemics. 

In other directions also, governmental activities through Departments of 
Health have produced numerous evidences of their value, which may be illustrated 
by an examination of the death rates from various communicable and other diseases, 
such as are shown in the Vital Statistics chapter of the present volume. In Ontario 
the rate of deaths from tuberculosis decreased from 85-6 to 56-5 per 100,000 between 
19138 and 1927, and that from typhoid fever from 19-4 to 3-4 per 100,000. While 
some other rates have increased, it may be noted that increases are not general in 
the case of communicable diseases and that, in respect of tuberculosis especially, 
the cities of the province show the lowest mortality rates. The reason for this 
is the fact that public health work is more advanced there than in the towns and 
rural areas. 


Institutions.—The most familiar of all the public institutions established to 
administer and foster the general health of the community is the general hospital, 


common to all cities and towns of any considerable population, and found also 
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in the more modern and prosperous rural districts. Such hospitals are generally 
erected and supported by the municipality, their actual administration being in the 
hands of a board of trustees; their revenue, in addition to that provided by the 
municipality, is derived in the main from grants from the Provincial Governments, 
from donations of individuals and societies, and from patients’ fees. Admission 
and treatment are free to all deserving persons who apply for it and whose resources 
are so limited as to prevent their otherwise receiving proper medical attention, 
while it is more or less generally expected of others that payments for services shall 
be made in proportion to costs and the ability of patients to defray them. Second 
in importance are the houses of refuge and orphanages, homes where destitute adults 
and homeless children are taken in, fed and clothed until they can support themselves 
or until homes for them are found elsewhere. Orphans’ homes are found in prac> 
tically every urban and rural community of any size, while refuges or homes for the 
aged are supported by the larger centres and by county municipalities. Asylums 
for the insane, also found in all the provinces, differ from the foregoing types in that 
they are in general owned, supported and administered entirely by the province. 
In Nova Scotia, however, the insane of each county, together with the inmates of 
the refuge and orphanage, are, in some instances, cared for in one institution. Other 
institutions supported by the public include isolation hospitals, maternity hospitals, 
homes for the deaf, dumb and blind, homes for incurables, infirmaries, homes for 
epileptics and for lepers, and tuberculosis sanatoria. 


Throughout the Dominion many other more or less similar institutions exist 
whose nature is more independent than that of the types mentioned above!. Since 
these institutions do not receive Provincial Government grants and hence are not 
in all cases subject to inspection, no complete record showing their number, purpose 
and the number of inmates can be obtained. 


But little historical information on the subject is available. No statistics of 
public benevolence had been presented in the Canada Year Book for some years 
before their inclusion in the 1922-23 edition. It seems, however, that until com-— 
paratively recently, the caring for needy and destitute persons, as we now recognize ~ 
it, was largely in the hands of individuals, of whose humane efforts scanty evidence - 
remains for present use. The inability of private effort to cope with a problem of 
such rapidly increasing dimensions has led to the present Government control of 
the majority of benevolent institutions. 

In the exercise of the powers granted them at Confederation, the various Provin- 
cial Governments have enacted legislation governing the regulation of public 
charities. In Ontario, for example, the Houses of Refuge Act, the Hospitals for 
the Insane Act, the Private Sanitarium Act, the Sanatoria for Consumptives Act, 
the Hospitals and Charitable Institutions Act and the Prisons and Public Charities 
Inspection Act have been passed, dealing with different phases of the subject. 
Similar legislation by other Provincial Governments also provides for the main- 
tenance of hospitals, the carrying-on of charitable work, the provision of funds, 
and inspection by competent officials. 


‘Numbers and Types of Hospitals and Charitable Institutions in Canada. 
—An attempt has been made to bring together in tabular form certain statistics of 
the number of institutions in the Dominion concerned with the health of the com- 
munity or carried on as result of benevolent effort. It is, of course, highly desirable 


ifor information regarding Dominion Government hospitals for returned soldiers, see p. 967 
of this volume, also pp. 20-29 of the 1920 Year Book. ; 
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that not only the mere data of numbers but also those relating to inmates, staff, 
finances, etc., should be similarly collated for the country asa whole. This, however, 
is for the present impossible, owing, in some cases, to the incomparability of statis- 
tics published by the various provinces and in others to the scarcity or absence of 
published information. The matter made available, however, is given in as com- 
plete and concise a form as possible under the provincial headings below. 

Table 1 is designed to show the numbers of institutions in Canada, by provinces, 
for the years 1926 or 1927. 


1.—Number of Public Hospitals and Benevolent Institutions in Canada. 


Norre.—The latest available figures are given. The fiscal years of the various provinces are as follows:— 
Prince Edward Island, Jan. 1 to Dec. 31; Nova Scotia, Oct. 1 to Sept. 30; New Brunswick and Ontario, 
Nov. 1 to Oct. 31; Quebec, July 1 to June 30; Saskatchewan and Manitoba, May 1 to April 30; and British 
Columbia and Alberta, April 1 to Mar. 31. 


New . | Saskat- British 
Types. -E. | Nova | Bruns- Que- On- Mani- | “ che- Al- | Colum- 
> Island.1|Scotia.?| yiek2 | bec.? | tario.2 | toba.4 | wane | berta.®| pias 
General Hospitals......... 3 20 18 \ 128 - |\ 58 |) 
Maternity Hospitals Sra eees = 1 J N 66 - i ! 63 1 rt 68 
Private Hospitals......... - - 4 | The - - | 
Isolation Hospitals........ ~ ~ - |) - - |} 4 
Tuberculosis Sanatoria.... - 1 2 10 12 - 2 2 1 
Hospitals for the Insane... 1 203 1 7 14 3 2 3 3 
Homes for Infirm......... 1 - - - - - - - 
Homes for Incurables..... - ~ - | 6 1 - - - 
Onphanaresh:.)<ices. seen 2 183 1 121 31 = } 1 - 1 
Houses of Refuge......... - 213 2 ) 73 - - - 
Leper Stations............ - - 1 ~ - - - 1 


11928. 21927. 3 Refuges and orphanages are also maintained as hospitals for the insane in some 
eases. 41922. 5 1923. 

Hospitals for Mental Defectives.—It is only in the case of hospitals for 
mental defectives that comparable statistics of institutions throughout the nine 
provinees are available. Table 2 brings their more important data together and 
may be taken as giving a general idea of the situation throughout the Dominion. 


2.—Statistics of Hospitals for Mentally Defective Persons in the Nine Provinces of 
Canada, latest year reported. 


P.E Nova Nem 
EB. 7 S 4 ios 
beds? Thanet Soames ere Quebec. Ontario. 
Number ofinstipitionsic,. sea ite. een ae 1 19 1 7 12 
inmates (beainmne OF Veal) tetoe can mee nce mnie 995 1,496 734 7,004 9,707 
Aidinissions:. Mie? tla pape ier) Mebawa 1 bie. letdnier « 79 453 190 Do OaT Paget) 
Discharcesand ceabincwe asain eae Cea 95 442 165 1,851 2,184 
Improvedvorcuredt sey ain soe ase ee - - - - 937 
Tnmatesmend: Of v,6aT) xa. eee ehaac eae back 279 1,507 7616 7,400 9,774 
SLAM = DOCLOLS sete eRe ee Cece ae Meee cmt ee - ~ 2 42 48 
DIE GGS..28., 2. eee. series Wan i ce - | - 43 1,172 1,1798 
Revenue—Government grants.............00ceeeeee - ~ — |1,3814,147 - 
Hees. 6 Fite: WARE Crain Ee. A eee ~ - 31,007 | 329,858 602,993 
Total. Meee ees AE Ae eee $ 10,195 - — |2,011,551 671,001 
Hxpenditure— a laniesn. va. ce ae meni bees $ , - - 51,033 598,545 | 1,326,204 
Buildings and equipment............ $ - - 151,023 396,050 | 2,572,313 
ASO Gelbe® sr ityd cians RAE a SR Shae Ate ee SD a: $| 103,726 =) | 202,056 }2,131,3181 35892607 


_ 41 ¥or the year ended Dec. 31, 1928. 2For the year ended Sept. 30, 1927. %For the year ended Oct. 31, 
det 4For the year ended Dec. 31, 1927. ®For the year ended Oct. 31, 1926. ®Including two patients on 
probation. 
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2.—Statistics of Hospitals for Mentally Defective Persons in the Nine Provinces of 
Canada, latest year reported—concluded. 


British 
Items. itobat |ehewan? | Alberta. | Colum- 
bia. 

INIMADEROMINS BhEAGIONS St4.. facet CPR eee ee ee neces 3 2 3 3 
TMA Losa Pe CiNNIN ge OF V CAT) cas satis eeey aha selec elloweloicelec 1,201 aera 1,238 2,201 
PN BIEL EE (LODE, oop ge a ame tie, Pein st Lone laren 211 500 381 542 
Diaetervostancd Won tliale ees ky As Meee es eee odes RES 159 406 310 474 
OAS VC UMOTACUTOU Meth so Sle hushie satis ceheme th < fieiiis douse - - 205 177 
PMN LOMIMOHULOL SV OAL rts hid. ne dc hits Paes Gas wae ld. ees. 1,343 1,861 1,309 2,269 
Site OELORGR et MALS 0 Fa tk shh ly ME SEE NE elo! noah nS, \ 268 8 - 9 

, TEER Mere ened a sa, 9'5, gece etait geetemiee ecie eanie cele aie et J 315 = = 
Revenue—Government grants:......505.0csccsececeuccececes $ - — | 484,688 660,632 
HOG Sat ye aes 2 GY Bie este Ok eG $ 52,038 145,936 121,870 122,554 
BIRO CAIRNE ieee oe Cie RR OLE EE yh eek ee NE $ 90 , 322 - 606 ,558 783,186 
PESMOnULIDO— SAAT IOGear frais eodok Soe Ae aaa. oeeioamiecead $i 196347. |< 292.772 1). 177,726 305,508 
Bulldings and equipment, os.c40. 008 40255 fea scaee — | 389,544 | 213,179 133 ,787 
PRO UST. SEE SRS: Ghee Ta rs PRR ERY tte i Se $| 274,804 682,316 606,558 783 , 186 


1 Year (10 months) ended Aug. 31, 1922. 2 Year ended Dec. 31, 1927. % Fifteen months ended Mar. 
31, 1928. 4 Year ended Mar. 31, 1928. 


Section 1.—Dominion Department of Health. 


- The Act of Parliament (9-10 George V, c. 24, An Act respecting the Depart- 
ment of Health), creating the Dominion Department of Health, clearly defined its 
functions as follows:—to protect the country against the entrance of infectious 
disease; to exclude immigrants who might become a charge upon the country; to 
treat sick and injured mariners; to see that men employed on public construction 
work were provided with proper medical care; to set the standards and control the 
quality of food and drugs, except meat and canned goods, which are under the 
Department of Agriculture; to control proprietary medicines and the importation 
and exportation of habit-forming drugs such as morphine, cocaine, etc.; to prevent 
the spread of the venereal diseases; to care for lepers and to co-operate with the 
provinces with a view to preserving and improving the public health. In order to 
preserve the principle of provincial sovereignty, sec. 7 of the Health Act was inserted. 
It is as follows:—“ Nothing in this Act or in any regulation made thereunder shall 
authorize the Minister or any officer of the Department to exercise any jurisdiction 
or control over any Provincial or Municipal Board of Health or other health authority 
operating under the laws of any Province’’. 


A more detailed description of the activities of the Dominion Department of 
Health will be found at pp. 956-958 of the 1927-28 Year Book. Under c. 39 of the 
Statutes of that year the Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment and the 
Department of Health were merged as one Department. 


Dominion Council of Health.—There was also created, in virtue of the Act, 
a Dominion Council of Health, consisting of the Deputy Minister of Health of 
Canada, acting as chairman, the chief executive officers of the various provincial 
Departments of Health and representatives of labour, the farm, public health science, 
education and women’s organizations. Through this body matters of health which 
affect the country either in whole or in part are discussed, uniformity established 
and co-operation secured. (For a more complete description of this body, see 
1926 Year Book, pp. 908-909.) 
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Section 2.—Provincial Public Health Activities. 


Subsection 1.—Prince Edward Island. 


There is no Department of Public Health in Prince Edward Island. The 
supervision of public health matters is, however, in the hands of the Government of 
the province, which operates the Faleonwood Hospital and Provincial Infirmary, 
in addition to making money grants to other similar institutions. 

In the Report of the Trustees of the Falconwood Hospital and Provincial 
Infirmary for the year ended Dec. 31, 1928, a total of 279 patients was shown as 
resident on this date, compared with a total of 295 at the beginning of the year. 
During the year 79 patients had been admitted, while discharges and deaths totalled 
‘95. Expenditure for maintenance and repair of the institution amounted to $103,726, 
while revenues from fees and other sources were $10,195. 

The grants to other provincial institutions were as follows in 1928:—St. Vin- 
cent’s Orphanage $1,250, P.E.I. Orphanage $1,250, Charlottetown Hospital $2,000, 
P.E.I. Hospital $2,000 and Prince Co. Hospital $2,000. In addition the Red Cross 
Society received a grant of $3,500, the Free Dispensary $200, and the Canadian 
Tuberculosis Association $1,200. 

A full time Provincial Health Officer was appointed in November, 1928. 


Subsection 2.—Nova Scotia. 


The report of the Provincial Health Officer for the year ended Sept. 30, 1927 
includes the reports of the Department of Public Health and the Deputy Registrar- 
General. Under recent legislation the Provincial Health Officer of the Province 
was made Deputy Registrar-General as well, thus bringing the two Departments 
into closer co-operation. , 

The general death rate for 1926-27 was 11-9. Owing to an unfortunate out- | 
break of infantile diarrhoea in two localities the death rate for infants rose to 90:8 
per 1,000. The number of deaths from diphtheria, scarlet fever and typhoid 
decreased, while there was a slight increase in the number of deaths from influenza. 

Educational work was carried on through weekly letters to local health officers 
and municipal and town clerks, special publications distributed among the medical 
profession and the newspapers of the province, special articles dealing with various. 
health matters for publication in the newspapers, the exhibition of models or other 
public health exhibits and the distribution of literature at the fall or other fairs, and 
special lectures at the normal school or at other educational gatherings in various 
portions of the province. 

In connection with the anti-tuberculosis work carried on in the province, the 
examiners reported 2,319 persons examined by them during the year. Among these 
there were found to be 738 positive eases of tuberculosis, of whom 218 were referred 
to the Nova Scotia Sanatorium for treatment. The report emphasized the necessity 
of more adequate provision for the tuberculous poor of the province. 

During the year ended Sept. 30, 1927, there were 15,982 pupils inspected by 
county health nurses, and 5,451 received attention and instruction at the various 
conferences in different centres. In addition there are manifold activities which 
receive the attention of these nurses, and their reports show a gratifying reduction 
in the percentage of pupils who now appear to require medical and dental attention. 

Changes in the routine of the nursing service were planned, new material 
prepared, supplies and information furnished in connection with various activities, 
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and assistance given with child hygiene conferences, tuberculosis clinics, summer 
camps for badly nourished children and public health booths at exhibitions and 
on the agricultural demonstration train. 

The laboratory reported a total of 11,659 specimens examined during the year, 
an increase of 4,676 from 1926. 


Hospitals and Benevolent Institutions.—The latest available statistics of 
hospitals and benevolent institutions in Nova Scotia, as contained in the Report of 
the Inspector of Humane Institutions for the year ended Sept. 30, 1927, are given 
in Table 3. While in Table 1 of this section the province is shown to maintain 20 
mental hospitals, 18 orphanages and 21 houses of refuge, some of these institutions, 
numbering 26 in all, are classed under two or more of the three types specified. 
The statistics are those of government-inspected institutions only. This applies 
also to tuberculosis sanatoria, of which only one is inspected by provincial officials. 


3.—Hospitals, etc., in Nova Scotia, 1927. 


Hospitals 
esta : Sanatoria and ; 
fe ’ | Maternity for Asylums 
Items. Private Hospitals. Con- for the 
Hicenitals.® sumptives. Insane 
Pp : and Poor. 
INGIMNDEr OLINStITUTIONS. tue co cee cen soe tes veces wees 21 1 1 26 
Number of patients (beginning of year)................ 774 41 175 2,196 
PRA TAIS RON SUNG OIE COSa ete citesceicls oes eas sls a's oko eee eicle> 18,651 809 340 755 
ovalsundemtroatMentecsoves - seers wste eee tee marae ee 19,425 850 626 2,951 
| DASE ETE i CMO erneecgey tie GEARS Eanes Poa Re ne EE oe IIa Oe 18,592 824 329 744 
Number of patients (end of year).........0cceeeeeeees 833 26 188 2,207 
Shak OCLORGS. . Mire Aue aaa names see eee eearn 124 5 3 - 
Nuns OS OLGie eccrine lon tk ot amrete eal Paccosiaten ea ears 576 33 - - 
Receipts—Government grants............ceceeeeeeee $ 79,083 1,400 99,140 - 
COSA LO aralae Sete oer Me heads saute $ 279,055 18,678 130,567 - 
atotalivecses. 0. Py tar Pe SR re er tiare crete $ 606,158 32,163 241,080 - 
Eixpenditures—Salaries..........0...c cscs ceseseccecs $ 179,523 9,059 88 ,821 - 
Buildings and equipment.............. $ 218 ,829 28,391 40,512 - 
PROGAI 2 toy aa er ee ira la sa Ro eieaiieins $ 595,921 32,179 241,080 - 
1Jncludes other receipts. 2Includes other expenditures. 3Figures for staff-and finances do not 


include the Victoria General Hospital. 


The number of hospital days afforded to patients in general hospitals during 
the year amounted to 260,994 and to patients in maternity hospitals 11,900. The 
numbers of operations performed in general and maternity hospitals were respect- 
ively 9,553 and 45. The total government grants of $80,483 to general and mater- 
nity hospitals comprised grants of $48,551 by the province and $31,932 by munici- 
palities. 


Subsection 3.—New Brunswick. 


The New Brunswick Department of Health includes in its activities general 
sanitation, water-supply and drainage, the abatement of communicable disease, 
medical inspection of schools, vital statistics, the provincial pathological and public 
health laboratory, and the general supervision of the 16 health sub-districts into 
which the province is divided. 

The department is administered by the Minister of Health, and is under the 
immediate direction of a Chief Medical Officer. His staff, which with the Minister 
forms the Bureau of Health, consists of the chief of laboratories, 4 district medical 
health officers, 6 medical inspectors of schools, a director of public health nursing 
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service, a director of venereal clinics and two travelling tuberculosis diagnosticians. 

The Chief Medical Officer, in his 11th annual report, summarizes the chief 
activities of the Department during the year ended Oct. 31, 1928, under the headings 
already given. 

During the year 1927 the births numbered 10,479, the marriages 2,887 and the 
deaths 4,902, or 25-5, 7-0 and 11-9 per 1,000 population respectively. The death- 
rate from all causes fell gradually from 15-6 in 1920 to 11-9 in 1927. The infantile 
mortality decreased from 134-9 in 1920 to 96-0 in 1927, while maternal mortality 
in the latter year was 6-2 per 1,000 living births. The birth-rate was the second 
highest in Canada, exceeded only by that of Quebec. 

In the school year 1927-8, 61,327 pupils were medically examined and 10,398 
successfully vaccinated (those entering school for the first time), while 8,683 defects 
were found and remedied. Of those examined, about 600 were found unable to 
pursue their studies with ordinary success on account of mental deficiency. Twelve 
special schools for such deficients have been established. 

A census of mental deficients of the province has been taken in 1927 and 1928, 
to be completed in the summer of 1929. Up to the present, 1,557 cases have been 
listed of all ages. The degrees of defect are:—idiots, 82; imbeciles, 289; low grade 
morons, 564; high grade morons, 622. Fairly full particulars of each individual are 
compiled. 

Hospitals and Benevolent Institutions.—The latest available statistics of 
hospitals, sanitaria and asylums are shown in Table 4, compiled by the Chief Medical 
Officer of New Brunswick. There are no figures available regarding benevolent 
institutions such as orphanages and homes for the aged. 


4.—Hospitals in New Brunswick, 1927. 


General, 
Teeme. Maternity | Tuberculosis. Insane. 
and Isolation. 
‘Lota laLlospiga Seeks | sik TE ee = bo a DO RN a Bie Ue 22, 2 f 
GeneralTn SA Bite ae RS Tats oh See eee Doe ORn em nee cena 18 = = 
TP IVAGOT ace stel Sn kiss oe A ete en eoein tek 4 - = 
BSG WIADACTEY ROLAL. (oe iick bud cai ty Be A eh Beau: sae WAP 224 750 
Genera eerie cc AA TPR oes aa tee eee eh Wee ent 644 - = 
NEA GERIUB YE Sot cissetac cee hace Sct ne oe ee ees ee ee er: 66 - = 
@ontariousicdiseases’ vce aie ome ee een een ee 62 - = 
Number of patients (beginning of year)................-0000- 432 192 734 
INGE SSTONS EES aos oak 2. a ochecl sone Peas aes aoc ee het ee 12,404 367 190 
EVD 4 tae gh FORA gme Sa pbc) chathdiar Wp Adee Khanh bain tne Dee PON 658 - = 
Dischargesie sae. + Ghoti leeks Rid eit] Gis 3 Boule engaers d 12,024 353 100 
1 WYSE GOV a earn MR RE tase on Lark WAR Een Cae 7 cn ad Mp tak h ot 468 55 65 
Num berofipatients.(end ofty.ear)eseesee see en ee eee 444 197 7614 
baits totale ‘ayseeh. te Oil he ane Ne yeas Ria oe dl een Gee ek 593 81 81 
LPVOCCOL ATI. ame et Res cites Teena we omer 124 5 2 
INUGSeS, oTraAguaLe and: propatlOn tie ae en eke ees ee 89 32 8 
COLTOP SO retake ae te ae eee ees ae eee eae 130 44 35 
Revenud—totalis, vane 6% Sak edicts Pree e ate, oes oe $ 516,968-65 186,807 -19 127,903 -86 
Government Evans, oi .:a< asd RO SL ee ce ae $ 11,850-00 10,000 -00 = 
Municipalvorantsth acme cee peers RAM. Sai) WEEE, $ 260,483-60 60,776-00 96 ,897-00 
Fees, otherwevente 0 25 tke ieee BR ice Oe. $ 245,135-05 116,031-19 31,006-86 
Expenditures—total as whe, TRORLE Ceie y cece SMe SHER CME MEER ere haatae ott os eens $ 522,264-67 222 270-73 202,055 -63 
Salarieusatewss sna: sir she A Oe GaSe be ee $ 120,614-51 77,204 +63 51,032-50 
Buildings, equipment, supplies, etc: ...........-.cs-s..+: $ 401,649 -26 145 066-10 151,023-13 


1Tncluding two patients on probation. 
Subsection 4.—Quebec. 


The Provincial Bureau of Health, in charge of the Provincial Secretary, admin- 
isters the Public Health Act. Twenty inspectors are appointed for the 20 public 
health districts, their duties being divided between the education of the public 
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and municipal public health organization. In addition, their services are given in 
ease of consultations, public lectures, maintenance of records of municipalities and 
medical and sanitary investigations. In addition to the district officers, the 
Bureau maintains an administrative division, a laboratory division and divisions of 
Sanitary engineering, venereal diseases and vital statistics. The energies of the 
Bureau are directed mainly toward the prevention of epidemics, more particularly 
tuberculosis and the more important causes of infant mortality. To this end the 
Provincial Bureau of Health has established 21 anti-tuberculosis dispensaries and 
70 baby clinics, including those receiving Government grants. During the year 
1927, in the 21 anti-tuberculosis dispensaries, 20,801 persons applied for examin- 
ation, and 43,540 consultations were given. X-Ray examinations to the number 
of 15,527 were made, as well as 3,945 sputum examinations. 

The visiting public health nurses paid 49,292 visits in 8,412 families. Copies 
of public health literature numbering 86,000 were also distributed during the year. 


Hospitals and Benevolent Institutions.—Table 5 summarizes the latest 
statistics on benevolent institutions, compiled from a special report issued on the 
subject by the Quebec Bureau of Statistics. The 66 hospitals include 4 maternities 
and 5 créches. In addition, 29 dispensaries are maintained in these institutions, 
where the principal services are those of medicine, surgery and ophthalmology. 

The number of days passed in these institutions by patients during 1927 was 
1,791,813. The accommodation available at the end of the year was 7,722 beds; 
the average cost per patient per day varied from $0.60 to $6.94. 

The 120 refuges and orphanages provided 14,840 beds. During 1927, the 
total number of days passed in these institutions by needy persons was 4,610,435. 
In addition, 83,299 indigent persons were given help during the year. 


5.—Hospitals and Philanthrophic Institutions in Quebec, 1927. 


General 
Maternity, Anti- Hospitals Homes, 
Items Isolation | tubercular | forthe | Orphanages 
4 and Private] Sanatoria. Insane. and 
Hospitals. Refuges. 
PNM POTIOLINSETLULIONS 4. 5206 a5 kad aig dtrels eran sleiste ae sie 66 10 7 121 
Number of patients (beginning of year)............... 4,779 867 7,004 134210 
BRACES TONG Jp OMA, cc lees irae cass Sabet bw siete ei gee22 1F533 2,247 9,584 
IDSC HAT EES, CEALIS NOtO oe cedlcd fee daca meee Gua sack 76,878 1,407 1,851 9,171 
Number of patients: (endof year)... 200% + ss, cc0 ee 5,123 993 7,400 13,624 
iit ID OC LOLS MA at ieick ols os Melati ccs vb oh cide Ul ssn hile 669 \ 488 42 3 888 
Nurses and other employees..........:.....0.- 4,832 Pau7.2 : 
Receipts—Government grants!...............000 eee $ 1,249,877 256,028 1,314,147 455,574 
LOGS SHE MEN ee tis oes ote eee oe noes re $| «=. 2, 177, , 398 141,849 329 ,858 878 , 250 
ISECREN PICS SAS oe AN A rene ae Dene ne eee $} 38,193,478 60,697 367,546] 2,333,558 
LOGE are Perey tet car te Ltd ca Wu ats, eescarn Has $| 6,620,748 458,574 Prana ies $551 | 3, 667 ,382 
PENG TLUEO——OAATICS, GEC socio. oe oa mrai ct alansie iad dv cranes $ To02o20 101,851 598 ,545 502,615. 
Building and equipment............... $ 1,764,145 137,248 396,050 1,194,760 
DUMCADIOS ees eM Asc e ls ene ota tot nO BOs ers 247,901 TAISOR7128 1,815 ,585 
OCS erie inal ter cet t ciab atin trie 6,620,748 487,000} 2,131,318} 3,512,960 


1Provincial and municipal. 


Subsection 5.—Ontario. 


The Department of Health of Ontario is under a Minister of the Government, 
who also has charge of the vital statistics of the Province. It includes divisions of 
sanitary engineering, laboratories, preventable diseases, maternal and child hygiene, 
medical and dental inspection of schools, industrial hygiene and public health 
education. ; 
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There are eight district health officers and some 25 public health nurses in the 
field, and the appropriation for the work is upwards of $750,000. 

The local health work is carried on by a board of health and a medical officer of 
health in each of the 900 or more municipalities. Several cities have whole-time 
health officers, and the total local expenditure reaches nearly $1,500,000. 

Provision for the training of medical officers and of public health nurses is made 
by the universities of the province. A new school of hygiene in connection with the 
University of Toronto has been in operation since 1927. The Connaught laboratories, 
which are housed in the school of hygiene, afford ample supplies of the various 
biological products used in the prevention and cure of disease. ‘These are supplied 
at low cost to the Government, which in turn distributes them free to the public. 


Hospitals and Benevolent Institutions.—The principal statistics of hospi- 
tals and similar institutions in Ontario are found in the Report of the Hospitals and 
Charitable Institutions, containing data relative to government-aided hospitals, 
orphan asylums and houses of refuge, and in the Report upon the Hospitals for the 
Insane, Feeble-Minded and Epileptic, relating to the provincially-operated institu- — 
tions for the care of mental defectives. 

The number of general and maternity hospitals given in Table 6 is exclusive of 
72 private hospitals which are not required to make detailed returns to the Inspector 
of Prisons and Public Charities. 


6.—Hospitals in Ontario, year ended Sept. 38, 1927. 


General, ; : 
: Mate rai i See Hogyitals O *phanag ms 
tems. an efuges, 
Isolation Coe ne 1 etc.2 
Hospitals. ives. sane. 
INum beriofinstituioust sae tienes ete seer melee 134 10 12 76 
Number of patients (beginning of year)............... 6,943 1,508 9,707 5,519 
AdmissionswbingasnecGun. sateen eee ee etnen ee 174,310 2,068 2 OAD | 4,544 
Total number receiving treatment..................-- 181,253 3,576 11,958 10,063 
Discharzessete. sAenee 25 we ene. Nae eRe We Reeatery 174,147 1,888 2,184 4,513 
Number of patients (end of year)..............--se00- 7,106 1,688 9,774 5,550 
Stali-——DOchor syncces teatro ticnteree 8 Sareea eo SUE - - 48 - 
INUTSESHOECSR OD Ue ien ar eap armors ie Ete eee ne . - 1,179 - 
Receipts—Government grants (provincial and muni- 
CIDSD) FF bie 5 Bak PRR eye RY oe $ 684,678} 1,083,047 3 160,651 
HIGGBWOLO.).i.\ns0c atin hers, tse ee ee wee eee f $| 7,960,910 50,889 602,993 - 
OUR EN Belen 22 n eae  e c rey e $| 8,645,588) 1,481,652 671,001 1,658,569 
Pixpenditure—Salaries, etCuee....-...-seeb ee acceseeh $ - ~ 1,320,204 - 
Buildings and equipment............. $ - - Di OleOle - 
MOCEIS eee ae ceih ke ica see PS once oe $l. 18,162,255). 5153880738295 23n8922 517 ele OOlnGe 
1Year ended Oct. 31, 1926. 2Exclusive of 31 county houses of refuge. 3These institutions are 
government-owned and hence do not receive the statutory grants made to other hospitals. 4Includes 
other receipts. 5Includes other expenditures. 6Provincial grant only. 


In addition to the statistics given above it may be said that the total number 
of days’ stay in hospitals and sanatoria during the year amounted to 3,158,172, at 
an average cost per patient per day of $3.12. The total number of deaths was 
8,751, a percentage to the total number of patients under treatment (184,829) of 
4-19. The average stay of each patient was 17-1 days, this period, however, being 
considerably less if general hospitals alone are considered. 


With regard to the hospitals for the insane, the average daily population of the 
12 institutions during 1926 was 9,471. Discharges, totalling 1,010, included 428 
recoveries and 509 cases of improved condition. ) 
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Subsection 6.—Manitoba. 


The various divisions of the Provincial Board of Health include those of public 
health nursing, food inspection, venereal disease prevention, vital statistics, recording 
and prevention of communicable diseases. Under the Superintendent of Provincial 
Public Health Nurses, a large amount of work is carried on in the fields of education, 
medical school inspection, child welfare, public service nursing, and in the distribu- 
tion of literature. ‘The work of other divisions is of a more or less routine nature. 

The principal regulations made by the Board, in its administration of the Public 
Health Act, have relation to:—(1) the occupation of portions of buildings contained 
‘below street level, (2) the use of common towels in public places, (8) the use of 
common drinking cups, (4) barber shops and hair dressing parlours, (5) the use of 
hydrocyanic acid, (6) the sterilization of wiping rags, etc., and the sale thereof, 
(7) the notification of infectious and contagious diseases, (8) the prevention of 
venereal diseases and the establishment of dispensaries for the treatment thereof, 
(9) slaughter houses, (10) bottling plants, (11) places where food is sold on the 
premises, (12) the sanitation of summer camps and beaches, (13) the sanitary control 
of mining, lumber and other similar camps. 


No more recent information than that published on pp. 921-922 of the 1922-23 
Year Book is available regarding the activities of hospitals and charitable institutions. 


Subsection 7.—Saskatchewan. 


By an Act to amend the Public Health Act, the Bureau of Public Health was 
on Mar. 22, 1923, made a Department of Public Health, with a Minister and Deputy 
Minister in charge. 

The following acts are administered by the Department:—Public Health Act; 
Vital Statistics Act; Union Hospital Act; An Act to Regulate Public Aid to Hos- 
pitals; Venereal Disease Act; the Tuberculosis Sanatoria and Hospitals Act. 

Six divisions with a director in charge of each, carry out the work of the Depart- 
ment as follows:—the division of administration, under the Deputy Minister, super- 
vises the work of the Department as a whole and formulates general policies regarding 
health matters; the division of public health nursing and hospital management, which 
supervises the administration of the maternity grant for needy expectant mothers, 
arranges for and holds pre-school examination conferences, supervises the work of 
the public health nurses who do inspection work in schools, home visiting and genera- 
lized public health nursing in their districts, including home nursing instruction and 
classes, issues relief in unorganized districts, supervises the carrying out of the 
hospital regulations and the paying of the Government grant to Government-aided 
hospitals and sanatoria. The school nurses of the school hygiene branch of the 
Department of Education were transferred to this division of the Department of 
Public Health on May 1, 1928. The division of communicable disease deals with 
the control of these diseasés and distributes sera and vaccines; the division: of sani- 
tation supervises food, water, milk and ice supplies, sewerage systems, urban and 
rural sanitation and union hospital organization; the division of laboratories includes 
in its work bacteriology, pathology, chemical analyses and medico-legal work; the 
division of vital statistics compiles records of births, marriages and deaths, etc; the 
division of venereal disease supervises the free venereal disease Hiepensaries where 
free examination and treatment are provided. pe Si 
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Hospitals.—In addition to the hospitals which Saskatchewan has in common 
with the other provinces, there exists a system known as the union hospital scheme, 


designed to furnish hospital accommodation in rural districts. 


Under the provisions 


of this scheme, two or more rural municipalities may co-operate in arranging to 
build, equip and maintain a hospital for their residents and provide free treatment, 


the maintenance charges being taxed on the district as a whole. 


7.—Hospitals, etc., in Saskatchewan, calendar year, 1927. 


General, 
Maternity | Sanatoria 
Items. and for 
Isolation | Consump- 
Hospitals.} tives. 
Num berlot stitutions ..4 45.5. -« mune Ok eh sree NEA ees ee ee tee 63 2 
Total patients rie Ucee ts seh iy eos Rae enemies  uee ee ia. Sie ek Gece MNS: i Ses meme 48 ,085 1,415 
Stati Doctors tare et etal RR e! Pettahe URI EE CRE. SOK Se Ret Ren Tene Orem oh 296 10 
INUESGS, GUC Ste Re eetagiticcie:, eee ie ete Ee ra erin Hated CTR OC ee CR 966 92 
Rieceipts=+GOVErniMent, OF aN tects. eens Sus teal es cones pt yay athe ter eee Tc Ae eta ES 289 ,504 167 ,424 
Heestetc Aik 0k bee Bee © Tree err Be eae ae tha diee, tee Nene a eens $ 1,952,857 345,921 
ROCA he 2 | ARPS Oh arr meee 29 NI SOT ro ee a Be een EN 2,242,361 513,346 
Exxpendittres—Salariesyco ho nee oye ao te hs Se acne ee eae ee $ 599 , 308 133 ,913 
Buildings and Sq uipmenpes sce oe ch ee eee ae eet ee re cee ae $ 760,697 
Otel ce ak Brant ht ke el a, Shed. SEC IA ER Bed, $ 1,360,005 133,913 
1Includes 13 Red Cross outposts. 
Hospitals Homes, 
Items. forthe -| Orphanages 
Insane. and 
Refuges. 
Num ber OF INSEUGUETONS cs cis ote reise ave eres eee tel ec fan re ae Nn ste rh ee Core 2 ue 
Numberolpatients (becinning Ol years trie hae ein ocean ni see eee LG? 83 
AUMISSIONS? fsa Mae dete SOS tt Ee EN OP. AB be rhs Getta GOR 6 bom Oe 500) 20 
DI SCHAT POR Se oho te Stn teh oR Oe Oe ONE Oe is ecg ee ee 406 20 
TROLL DAUICNUS: se oes Th ee here Ce ee ee Pee EE TES. crn SENET a ee ees 2,267 103 
Numi berolipatients (end! of year) stadia ace See hate; tee ener. Fee eee 1,861 83 
SS UaIt == DOCLOLS Eerste Se rere ae Ne Oe LA CRA Renato 2s soca ae OEE (fn ott 8) 1 
INTEDSES: OECTA Ys ICE, CES SOR eke. Fee Seed ey OEE ee SE Ee See 315 17 
IRECeI Pts HeCS HOUC Ss cee Mak oad nes Bae tad A ht eee aah See RM, eves ace 145,936 19,711 
RO GAT A. See PRE OE ONS Oe Oe ee TA oe SR PREM EN:, BRED. Riley One 4 folie $ 145,936 19,711 
HGXPONGULUTES=OAlAT LES Hen Ne dus heys | eeaeeniay  Hhainacnes geens Motor culls bales ae pene tine eeyian reese $ 292,772 12,324 
Buildingsiandsequipmientes. seen. seen ter oe irae nee tate $ 389 ,544 21,085 
TO tales SAS LO, BEN Ea are, SL Re ees $ 682,316 33,409 


Subsection 8.—Alberta. 


The Department of Public Health in Alberta was established by an Act of the 
Provincial Legislature in 1918, and all Acts having reference in any way to the health 
of the people were placed under its administration. To-day it includes the following 
branches:—preventive medicine; sanitary engineering and sanitation; public health 
nursing; approved municipal and private hospitals; social hygiene; vital statistics; 
public health education; institutions—(a) tuberculosis sanatorium, (b) mental 
hospitals, (c) training school for mental defectives. 

The preventive medicine branch of the department is conducting an infensiae 
campaign against infectious diseases, special attention being given to the foreign- 
born people of the province. In co-operation therewith the sanitary engineering 
branch aims to see that provision is made for good housing, good air, good water 
and the safe and quick removal of all deleterious substances. 
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The nurses in the public health nursing branch hold clinics of various kinds— 
prenatal, infant, pre-school and school—in many parts of the province, main clinics 
being maintained in cities and large towns; rural clinics are sent out from them. 
Public lectures, cinemas and pamphlets are used to arouse public interest. District 
nurses, chosen for their resourcefulness and knowledge of maternal nursing, are 
maintained in remote districts. 

Under the Municipal Hospital Act, on the vote of the people of a district a 
hospital suitable for their needs can be erected, in which patients are received at the 
rate of $1.00 per day. ‘The cost to ratepayers is approximately 3c. per acre. There 
are now 20 such municipal hospitals in Alberta. 

Free clinics for venereal diseases are maintained in the principal cities, and 
excellent work is being done in the actual treatment of these diseases, as well as in 
the education of the public both by lectures and cinemas. All inmates of public 
institutions are examined and treatment provided for those who need it. 

For statistics of the number of hospitals and similar institutions and of the 
hospitals for the insane, see Tables 1 and 2 of this section. 


Subsection 9.—British Columbia. 


-The Provincial Board of Health, responsible to the Provincial Secretary, 
administers the laws relating to public health in British Columbia. Its branches 
comprise the following:—sanitation, venereal clinics, laboratories, tuberculosis, 
infectious diseases and public health nursing. The sanitation branch has directed 
numerous recent efforts to the prevention of the spread of communicable diseases 
by touring motorists, and to the control of campers and squatters along the coast. 
The laboratories department, in addition to the analysis of specimens, distributes 
annually various vaccines and antitoxins. The tuberculosis branch has lately 
been augmented by a. travelling diagnostician in tuberculosis and the addition of 
a portable X-ray machine. The infectious diseases and public health nursing 
branches are charged respectively with the control of such diseases and with the 
numerous duties included in public health nursing, principally nursing service, 
child welfare, school service and dental clinics. The Board of Health collects and 
publishes annually, in connection with its report, the vital statistics of the province. 


Hospitals and Benevolent Institutions.—Table 8 contains a summary of 
the more important hospital statistics of the years ended Mar. 31, 1927, for general 
and related hospitals and sanatoria, 1928 for hospitals for the insane and for Tran- 
quille Sanatorium. No data are available at present with respect to refuges and 
orphanages, except those of the provincial industrial school for boys, which had 
on Mar. 31, 1928, a total of 149 inmates, largely made up of boys punished for theft 
and incorrigibility. The three mental hospitals showed an average daily popula- 
tion during the year 1927-28 of 2,191, maintained at a net per capita yearly cost 
of $366.04, or a daily cost of $1.00. In contrast with records of hospitals for the 
insane in other provinces, showing a very equal distribution of inmates between 
the two sexes, these institutions in British Columbia showed, on Mar. 31, 1928, a 
population of 1,575 males and 694 females, this disproportion being noticeably 
greater than that existing between the sexes in the total population of the province. 
A further classification, moreover, of inmates according to country of birth, shows 
that 39-3 p.c. were Canadian-born, 35-8 p.c. were British-born, while 24-9 p.e. 
were born elsewhere. The percentage of British-born (other than Canadian-born) 
is unusually large. 
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8.— Hospitals, ete., in British Columbia, March 31, 1927. 


General | Sanatoria | Hospitals 


and for for 
Items. Maternity | Consump- the 
Hospitals. tives.! Insane. 
INumibertofsinstitutionsy. as ete tee cae etm are aerate oeiotetsies 68 1 a 
Number of patients (beginning of year)... ..........00se0c8 + clevedee - 223 2,201 
Ardimigsions Se. Aa Seen e ks Fa: Some rede tc Seen See ome ne ee - 160 542 
IDSA nich 2: \ eee Soe IADR G On CONOR ced CEs bb 6 aah oti dn Shoe aba - 164 474 
ALOLAlnNIM Der OMpeLeOnsULeaved uamaciac cece tracieniisk mictreeriereeeiicte 57,220 383 2,748 
Total days vtireatment: sac et eae ee rt eis es cde eat dae blte ate 894,978 Uh, - 
Number of patients) (end! ofiyear) ace. sees: censure eee ne ceria = 219 2,269 
Stafi=—D OCS) ae cis/rns ee ete ake Sao ee ee eran vee ine areranetetaee 52 6 9 
INQESES TOLG i jecrseres stb cote tere tiem aie oietansreie ls o Piste toasted: ferstauer ate 2etos ~ - 
Receipts—GOvernment Grants ss. crcscaic leeelacit io ale poteralce «1s steiner $| 1,301,216 294,675 660,632 
GOS; CLC RAR UR SEL Viens FE ee, MRS EA $| 1,665,724 62,262 122,544 
Ul boy aN Ln am Reta Me OS Se ye nos COMA TAS URES OD oe 2 $| 3,110,849 294,675 783,186 
Fixpenditure- Salaries. feces coe ne ee oe ee Cee ee a eee $ 1,389,791 119,876 305 ,508 
Buildingstandieqdulpment.na. saree mee seers $ 430,768 62 ,628 133,787 
PRO GAIS accture ttle pion inte ecu trials aie er eterna MRO TaLe elevators $| 3,097,711 294,675 783, 186 


1Mar. 31, 1928. 2Includes other receipts, Includes other expenditure. 


Section 3.—Other Public Health Activities. 
Subsection 1.—The Canadian Red Cross Society. 


A brief description of the organization and activities of the Red Cross Society 
in Canada appeared on page 923 of the Canada Year Book, 1922-23. 


Subsection 2.—The Victorian Order of Nurses. 


The activities of the Victorian Order of Nurses since its inception in 1897 are 
summarized in the Canada Year Book, 1922-23, page 923. 


Subsection 3.—Mothers’ Allowances. 


Five of the nine provinces of Canada provide for the payment of allowances 
to mothers who are widowed or without adequate means of support. The province 
of Manitoba was the first to take up the work in 1916, and the example has been 
followed by the other western provinces and by Ontario. 

A statement regarding Mothers’ Allowances, showing the numbers of bene- 
ficiaries and the scales of payments and methods of administration, was published 
at pp. 935-6 of the 1925 Year Book; to it the reader is referred. . 


SS Se 


CHAPTER XXV.—MISCELLANEOUS ADMINIS- 
TRATION. 


Section 1.—Public Lands. 


Subsection 1.—Dominion Public Lands. 


The Crown lands of the Dominion of Canada are situated (a) in the Prairie 
Provinces (Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta), (b) in the belt of 20 miles on 
either side of the main line of the Canadian Pacific Railway, known as the Domin- 
ion Railway Belt of British Columbia, and (c) in a -lock in northern British Col- 
umbia, containing 3,500,000 acres, known as the “Peace River block”. Every 
person who is the sole head of a family and every male who has attained the age of 
18 years and is a British subject or declares his intention to become a British 
subject, is entitled to apply for entry for a homestead. The lands are laid out in 
townships of 36 sections. Each section contains 640 acres and is divided into 
quarter-sections of 160 acres. A quarter-section of 160 acres may be obtained as a 
homestead on payment of an entry fee of $10 and fulfilment of certain conditions of 
residence and cultivation. To qualify for the issue of the patent, a settler must have 
resided upon his homestead for at least 6 months in each of 3 years, must have 
erected a habitable house thereon, and must have at least 30 acres of his holding 
broken, of which 20 acres must be cropped. A reasonable proportion of the culti- 
vation should be performed in each of the 3 years. A reduction may be made in 
the area of breaking where the land is difficult to cultivate on account of scrub or 
stone. Provision is made on certain conditions for residence in the vicinity, in 
which case the area of cultivation must be increased. 


Lands in Saskatchewan and Alberta, south of township 16, are not open for 
homestead entry, except by actual residents in the vicinity of the land applied for, 
but such lands may be secured under grazing lease. 


Disposal of Dominion Lands in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
—According to figures supplied by the Department of the Interior, the total 
surveyed area (all water-covered lard, road allowances, parks, etc., deducted) at 
Jan. 1, 1929, was 168,177,095 acres. Table 1 shows the distribution of the sur- 
veyed area for each of the three Prairie Provinces as at Jan. 1, 1929. In addition 
to the surveyed area, there are large tracts of land in the northern part of these 
provinces, which have as yet been only very little explored. The total area of 
- unsurveyed land is 475,843 square miles. 


Maps showing the disposition of Dominion lands and lands available for entry, 
and reports on the resources and development of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and 
Alberta, have been issued by the Natural Resources Intelligence Service of the 
Department of the Interior. Some of these are as follows:—Land Maps of Saskatch- 
ewan and Northern Alberta; small Land Map of the Prairie Provinces; Land 
District Maps of the different Dominion Land Agencies; Manitoba, its Develop- 
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ment and Opportunities; Agricultural Loans; the Peace River District of Alberta; 
Description of the Resources and Possibilities of the Province of Saskatchewan, etc. 
Similar reports have been issued with regard to other parts of Canada, such as:— 
Natural Resources of Nova Scotia; Natural Resources of Quebec; the Province 
of New Brunswick. With the object of assisting in the settlement and 
development of the idle lands in Canada, this Service also publishes lists of 
unoccupied lands in the Prairie Provinces and New Brunswick, giving a short 
description of the properties, the prices and terms of sale or lease and the owners’ 
names and addresses, thus giving prospective landseekers an opportunity of selecting 
lands suitable to their means and requirements, and affording them an easy means 
of getting into direct touch with the owners thereof. 


1.—Disposition of the Surveyed ore in ee gic Saskatchewan and Alberta, 
an. 1, 1929. 


Saskat- 
Items. Manitoba. chewan. Alberta. Total. 
acres. acres, acres. acres. 

Area under Homestead (including Military Home- 
Stead) Ni ee wat tay Ve ee See ee LAER ROAR ee Meee 8,375,000! 29,620,840} 20,065,460) 58,061,300 

Area under Pre-emptions, Purchased Homesteads, 

Sales, Half-breed Scrip, Bounty Grants, Special 

Grants, Swamp lands transferred to Province of 
aN EeNalihere) ors eK Ga A ope Surbetala etl OUARIN WH SEAM IRIN Ace On EU Ae cm 5,845,500! 6,758,574} 3,574,730] 16,178,804 
Area granted to Railway Companies.................. 38,558,833] 15,169,775) 18,031, 731] 31; 755) 339 
Area granted to Hudson’s Bay Company............. 1,273,500} 38,351,160) 2,402,780 7,027,440 

Area of School Land Endowment (one-eighteenth of 
area SUrVeyedun SCCUIONS) senna ede nee 1,637,800} 3,944,400} 3,760,500; 9,342,700 
Area sold subject to reclamation by drainage.......... ,066 41,441 ,057 121,564 
Area sold under irrigation system....................- - 44,712 274,359 319,071 
Area under Timber Berths (leased)................... 1,405,824 551, 744 1,036,137} 2,993,705 
‘Area under/Grazing Weasess. 2558.0 ee wee one eee 76,105 3,464,512 3,235,927 6,776,544 
Area of Forest Reserves and Parks................... 2,488,500} 6,553,000] 17,072,100] 26,113,600 

Area reserved for Forestry, Park and Pulpwood pur- 
poses (iIncsideisurveyed tract) «2. wees | eens 2,453,000 1,637,000 798,000} 4,888,000 
ATeA OL LOAC LOW ANCES: anemic oe eee tenia te ee 977, 302 1,468,830; 1,288,882) 3,735,014 
Ares ol banish andURiveriWwOtsia ace tenons ae 529,087 84,589 12d S221 734, 897 
Areaollnaian Reserves (ae Ge soi aie: ea ereiter ene cee 482,229 1,193,451 1,342,417 3,018,097 
Area of Indian Reserves surrendered.................. 77,072 369,481 328,917 775,470 
Area of water-covered lands (inside surveyed tract)... 4,260, 280 1,899,590 2,296, 648 8,456, 518 
Area undisposed Ol. (SUL veyed): nena een 3. 900,000} 3,000,000} 14,872,000} 21,772,000 
otal ee . Siete eae eee: eee ee 37,376,098] 79,153,099) 85,640,866) 202,070,063 


Homestead Entries.—Table 2 gives the number of homestead entries and 
cancellations in the fiscal years from 1874 to 1928, providing a record of the growth 
of settlement in the Prairie Provinces. From 7,426 in 1900 the number of entries 
rose rapidly to 41,869 in 1906, declined to 21,647 in 1907, and rose again to more 
than twice that number in 1911. The largest number of ‘“‘net’’ entries was made 
in 1906, when new entries exceeded cancellations by over 30,000. The record 
number of 44,479 entries in 1911 was offset by 22,122 cancellations, leaving ‘‘net” 
entries of 22,357. It is noteworthy that more homestead entries were made in 
1928 than in any other year since 1922. 


The number of grants made to soldiers from 1919 to 1928 was 1,643, 5,981, 
2,892, 1,655, 1,212, 710, 584, 576, 468 and 504 respectively. Entries by soldiers 
cancelled in the years 1919 to 1928 are included with those given in Table 2 
Such cancellations from 1924 to 1928 numbered 630, 615, 510, 574 and 819 respect- 
ively. 
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2.—Number of Homestead Entries and Number of Homestead Cancellations from 


1874 to Mar. 31, 1928. 


hee ToL he years ended Oct. 31; from 1895 to 1899, Dec. 31; from 
Homesteads. Homesteads. Homesteads. 
Years. Number ; Number Years. Number | Number|| Years. Number | Number 
Bote ies. nelied: Ruths : Ballad Entries, called. 

Lt Beer ee 1,376 889 || 1892....... 4,840 1,322 ||-1910....... 41,568 16,832 
eRe St, Ge ae 499 SOS HELSIS WG ae 4,067 SOO LO Teche. 44,479 22,122 
BETO wet 25s 347 153 || 1894....... 3,209 648 || 1912....... 39,151 18,486 
ch a rr 845 457 11/1895....... 2,394 6835) 19135 3.25/05 33,699 17,101 
cht a ee 1,788 V,37% A896) cect 1,857 SOU MIO i en 31,829 15,854 
RT sis «ey Vn oe 4,068 Zi OS5 WSO? oct. ct. > 2,384 1,090)}) 19tb0 52... 24,088 12,351 
ROBO sx dies hhc s 2,074 679 || 1898....... 4,848 1,546 || 1916....... 17,030 10,070 
DT ee ee ae 2,753 O37 pl 800.) 35. 6,689 ga 3) BE 11,199 9,570 
BRE Go cea ch > 7,483 3,485 || 1900....... 7,426 1,096 || 1918....... 8,319 6,314 
DESO reslelctvti.ts oe 6,063 1, SLSE AOU ose.) 8,167 TOS 2H PLO Lose 4,227 4,115 
(ESAS Dies Alls at ae 3,753 1,330 || 1902....... 14,633 35296 1/ 1920.22... 6,732 7,891 
ERS ie cen weit. 1,858 597 || 1903....... 31,383 SPADES INTIMA ac 5,389 7,336 
TSS Orch hice: 2,657 812 || 1904....... 26,073 SOs O22 eres ga 7,349 7,806 
TS Siete oes 30 2,036 459 || 1905....... 30,819 T1296) LO 2a en arecier. 5,343 7,061 
PS SO cere es. 2,655 668 || 1906....... 41,869 TOS Ge elO gene ace 3,843 4,187 
BOBO Vive siciz ss 4,416 639 || 1907....... 21,647 14,110 || 1925....... 3,653 4,171 
TBOO rr oh.. an e's 2,955 794 || 1908....... 30,424 1556635) L920re 4,685 3,400 
Reet hi ele <: 3,523 934 || 1909....... 39,081 Le A | eal OP oil oes & 5,760 5,809 
LOZS rece 7,233 7,315 


Table 3 is a statement of the homestead entries on Dominion lands in the years 
1919 to 1928. Statistics of the origin of those making homestead entries in the 
fiscal years ended 1922 to 1928 are given in Table 4, and ei statistics of 
receipts from Dominion lands in Table 5 

The privilege of making Se eannticis or purchased homestead entries was 
withdrawn by Order in Council as from Mar. 20, 1918, confirmed by c. 19 of the 
Statutes of 1918, assented to May 24, 1918. 


3.—Homestead Entries on Dominion Lands in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta 
and British Columbia, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1919-1928. 


Provinces. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 

No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Manitoba........ 813 1,232 725 1,488 879 632 464 616 797 688 
Saskatchewan 1,191 1,918 1,670 2.188 2,104 1,699 1,804 2,363 2,702 2,961 
MED ONGa. ot <3 he's 2,169 3,448 2,874 2,928 2,207 1,347 1,192 1,556 2,145 3,411 
British Columbia 54 134 120 200 153 165 193 150 116 173 
PL OUAN SON: «os. 4,227 6,732 5,389 7,349 5,343 3,843 3,653 4,685 5, 760 7,233 
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4.—Homestead Entries made in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British 
Columbia, by Nationalities, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1922-1928. 


Nationalities. 1922. 1923. 1924, 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 
No. No. No No. No. No. No. 
@anadiansiromsOntabiowss sos ee eee eae 786 589 453 377 424 491 550 
i: QUECHEE ica crcmas cc eto eee 318 198 136 127 160 230 453 
oy INGVa SCOLIAtE ee een ee 83 7h 43 43 31 59 63 
S New Brunswick............ 54 38 26 17 37 32 29 
sf Prince Edward Island..... 47 31 14 38 13 27 37 
of Mani tobanteer en. eee 398 299 304 263 341 408 407 
s Saskatchewanece eee ne 201 187 146 138 229 333 382 
ss Albentass. atten see eee 220 193 115 92 117 Pals 305 
: oe British Columbia.......... 55 40 40 29 29 By 42 
Persons who had previous entry............ 946 844 590 636 696 806 947 
INewioundlanderse-a-ee pen eee reer 4 6 x 3 1 ~ 3 
Canadians returned from the U.S........... 3 - - - - = 
IMOCTICANSE 6 ee Hees cokes cc tte ae te es eo 1,505 1,019 639 627 842 874 955 
Hing ts hs Ree AR ae «Parents weg pS 762 575 415 321 388 AT7 494 
Scobey: 2.20 WM cer lene Le eters oc 229 133 104 ie 113 126 179 
Ah vVS) aap ree ANS a ae RUE Ai erate Cieedihn: 2, ren: moet 92 70 34 45 52 59 61 
Erenchee ys peers Bry Ee ee et ety ee eee eles 63 21 23 12 18 18 50 
Beloivans ek et bee hos ae eer Ot 24 9 11 18 29 27 
WISSS cette Ae Cale chtey eae Grane ahs oa cme ie? 18 12 20 18 17 32 
A RIP WARS) Soe RON ners, Se 51 num lk Urea 22 10 5 10 20 15 9 
PUMaAn Tans eee Les Aloe. nha cane See - 48 11 14 12 40 45 65 
POR VAIC ENO tess, Aiaschents aceue IIA Aetna aa Ges aS SANS 2 3 - 1 5 1 
GeErmans.\4. eek ese Ee ene Moke 40 33 29 4] 72 60 188 
AMIS LLO-ELUNOAIANS trek tee ae een aan et 10 420 303 267 - = 
FUSE IANSER VAS ORa Re, ERE eee A _ = - - 359 479 403 
ELUN OA RLANG eis Nt Letra yee eet ee oe - - - - 74 123 163 
Hollandersis& tReet Re Ri re eee tee Oe 16 15 10 13 24 45 
Danes). epee eee eo ae ee eee eee 44 aS 20 30 37 53 84 
icelanderss A en Pee. eee ee ee 19 15 8 18 11 5 14 
SRG (oat nO Sen Oe re es ae. eee 173 107 93 80 93 99 159 
INOFWeSIANS ee Seta. en eee ee ens 159 113 67 82 92 147 289 
IRUSSIS TIS ee Pe cee eke ee BLE De 6 168 96 86 133 192 241 282 
(BAITS SEP eee ee 8 yee RRR RE 40 30 26 15 36 35 25 
GiNGSC Pas cer sete teen Maced ee 8 Fes 2 1 - ~ 2 = 
Australians: Meee ee Sle ASU at role. ran wena 2 1 1 - - 2 ye 
ING WE CalanGderceae insert See 3 2 1 - il = 1 
(Greeks ae ere ee eee ee ee reae 3 2 2 3 14 - 1 
LIN CUS aE oe A i) A ee ee = 1 - 1 - 1 = 
POLES is Ie Peete oto ee Maier tae MA RAEN, 2. 65 78 52 31 1D 148 353 
Bulsariansh yee cs skort see eee - - = y 5 1 1 
JUGS AV See eae Ree Re ERE hy tae oe tee - - - ~ 5 12 18 
SoutmAmericans 0 1 ne Ae ee eee 2, 2 - - y - i 
@zechoslovakians’. emcees sete ee - - - - Us 25 60 
SOU AITICANS Sheen can Set See As Oe 1 a 6 - a - 5 
ATIMEDIANSS. See ee oe eee ee ea ae ee 1 - - - - - - 
Mexicans eh cee oe ee Soe Oe eae - 1 6 - - - 2 
Britisheindianstae sere ces eo ee Re ee - - = - = = 14 
Wkrainians =. 220 Gers. SECC eee 5 FI) ee - = = = = = 22 
Othermationalities 444s eee ee - - - 5 3 7 vi 
UY) i es ee ee ee 7,349 | 5,343 | 3,843 | 3,653 | 4,685 | 5,760 7,200 


1Austrians and Hungarians were not separated prior to 1926. 


5.—Receipts from Patents and Homestead Entries in the fiscal years ended 
Mar. 31, 1922-1928. 


Sources of Receipts. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 

pane $ $ $ $ $ $ 
iniomestead feesterms eines. mee 73,540 53,460 38, 640 36,500 46,900 57,700 72, 50 
as his a) CS ecg hago swte an ate 761,850} 414,279 404,952] 410,222) 467,601 544,874) 732,324 
SELIDSALESEM.c Meth. oe rc tears oe = 909 160 612 Je a ne 
Timber dues... .. Ag ae eee 683,491} 825,465) 847,773] 981,400] 1,098,692} 1,190,975} 1,388,140 
Hay permits, mining, stone ; 

quarries ,etc.,cash......... 1,071,396] 823,183 (23,108 639,749} 793,358] 1,084,695 963,164 
Alvothermecelptse.. cscs... 328,253} 314,480} 338,559] 425,384] 473,646] 540,310! 607,230 
Grossrevenue................- 2,918,530) 2,431,767). 2,353,847] 2,493,867| 2,880,197] 3,418,554] 3,763,409 
Réhinds Ghiste ve oe 119,080 83,152 71,983] 102,881 76,684 91,280 74,334 — 
Net revenue..................] 2,799,450] 2,348,615] 2,281,864] 2,390,986] 2,803,513] 3,327,273) 3,689,075 
Total revenue, 1872 to date. .|74, 210,966) 76,559, 581/78, 841, 445/81, 232, 431/84, 035, 944/87, 363, 218/91, 052, 293 
Letters patent for Dominion 


TANGS St oectoar sete centres No. 13,116 6,973 5,317 4,304 5,484 5,543 5,490 
Homestead enties....... & 7,349 5,343: 3,843 3,653 4,685 5, 760 7,233 — 
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Railway Lands.—In the early stages of the settlement of the Northwest, 
large grants of wild lands were made to the railway companies as subsidies (see 
Table 12 of the Transportation chapter for details), while the Hudson’s Bay Co., 
under the contract by which the Northwest Territories passed to the Dominion, 
retained one-twentieth of the lands of the fertile belt. Statistics have been compiled 
of the sales of land by these companies and the prices at which lands were sold 
in the fiscal years since 18938, the figures given in Table 6 throwing considerable 
light on the ups and downs in the settlement of the West. The maximum acreage 
sold was in 1903, and the maximum amount was received in 1918. It is noteworthy 
that the sales reached a low point for recent years in 1923, and in 1928 were more 
than six times those for 1923. Details of sales by the different companies are given 
for the three latest fiscal years in Table 7. Their total sales since 1893 were 27,639,- 
587 acres and the total amount received $258,646,773, or an average of $9.36 per 
acre. 


6.—Land Sales by Railway Companies having Government Land Grants and by the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, fisca! years ended 1893-1928. 


Total sales. Average Total sales. Average 
Years. ——_—__________————| price per Years. price per 
Acres. Amount. acre. Acres. Amount. acre. 
$ $ $ $ 
ESOS. eM tid sik 120;211 352 ,847 2-93 LOI Pe eee. 1,406,651) 19,122,937 13-59 
GE94 eit ee 4 68,668 207 ,856 3-02 LOM DRA CS Acer, 1,329,890} 18,224,419 13-70 
RROD aeons a -< 114,713 222,489 1-94 ON Ses ec 707,149 9,867,155 13-95 
OOO sexrters siete wis 108,016 361,338 3°34 OWA sane ee 501,575 7,398,191 14-75 
TBO sete re cl 222 ,225 719,016 3°23 NOIDA. SLE | 192,801 3,279,031) 17-01 
LSOR AS oe: 448 ,623 1,481,774 3-18 LRG eee 354,886 5,435,949 15-32 
NOOO! hes foe 462 ,494 1,520,792 3-28 LOLS ree Fad, 154) 12) 357 onr 16°35 
BOOS pas Gece 648 ,379 2,125,146 3:27 LOTUS E se tae ae 1,116,237} 20,887,600 18-71 
OOD a: 621,027], 2,088,269 3°36 TOIG EAS A... 1,038,657] 18,148,736 17-47 
T9023 oe tone. oe 2,201,795 7,746,958 3-56 CPUS aeeae 1,026,157} 19,188,225 18-69 
LOOSE ar tee 4,229,011] 14,651,757 3°46 TO aah eee 553,630} 10,860,756 19-61 
OAS eee 1,267,187 5,564,240 4-39 1 ODD Rear Oe S84 155,239 2,633 ,572 16-96 
RO Qa sed oes. 990,005 5,046,572 5-09 Pah ee ae 123,308 1,864,364 15-12 
TGQ as Aleister 1,642,684 9,871,241 6-01 AOD AS ee eee 159,795 2,460,057 15-39 
WOOTS ss hae. As 12387, 709 7,697,930 6-02 192541. AEE 247 ,405 3,700,938 14-95 
NGOSis eerste cs 346 , 693 3,052,461 8-80 1 PADE ch dane 457 ,822 5,594,216 13-01 
OOO cee ont 109,373 2,211,885 11-08 LAPT h cere tote te 666,479 8,295 , 685 12-45 
1910 Pew sieelst 1,184,790) 15,835,228 13-36 19284.2 sae 783 ,604 9,259,759 11-82 


iNine months to Mar. 31. 


7.—Lapd Sales by Railway Companies having Government Land Grants, and by 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, in the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1926-28. 


1926. 1927. 1928. 
Companies. SS | |] 
Acres. { Amount.| Acres. {| Amount.| Acres. { Amount. 
$ $ $ 

PIIBOMISTO RY COdncee eiccccyscsectesess 184,595| 2,276,129] 282,670) 3,414,539} 289,713] 3,546,598 

Canadian Pacific Railway Co........... 168,988) 2,263,919] 249,497} 2,979,958) 387,034! 4,349,779 
Manitoba Southwestern Colonization 

ieteal heey COR Me 5 Bes Re emer sere ae 3720 31,043 3,695 27 ,048 4,910 46,256 
Qu’Appelle, Long Lake and Saskatche- 

wan Railroad and Steamboat Co...... 7,623) 115,603 9,985) | 142,968 7,888 93 ,833 

Calgary and Edmonton Railway Co.... 10,145 93 ,642 8,658 96,799 17,162} 205,693 

Canadian Northern Railway Co........ 79,088} 1,127,973] 107,511) 1,586,850 67,714) 924,018 

Great Northern Central Railway Co.... 3,660 45 ,907 4,463 47,531 9,183 93 ,582 


Oe AT RA Pere 457,822] 5,954,216| 666,479) 8,295,685) 783,604) 9,259, 759 
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Subsection 2.—Provincial Public Lands.! 


In the Maritime Provinces, in Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia, the 
public lands are administered by the Provincial Governments. In Prince Edward 
Island all the land is settled. 


Nova Scotia.—In Nova Scotia there are no free grants of land; but, under con- 
ditions prescribed by the Lands and Forests Act of the Legislature (c. 4, Acts 1926), 
Crown lands, not exceeding in each case 150 acres, may be granted for agricultural 
or grazing purposes to applicants of not less than 18 years of age, at the price of $1 
per acre, in addition to the expenses of survey. Every such holder must build a 
house within 2 years from the date of the grant, and if he has resided on the land 
for 3 successive years and cultivated at least 10 acres shall be entitled to a grant 
of the land. Leases and grants of Crown lands may also be obtained upon condi- 
tions prescribed. The total area of the Crown lands in Nova Scotia is approximately 
1,400,000 acres. 


New Brunswick.—The area of New Brunswick is about 17,863,000 acres. Of 
this the Crown holds about 7,500,000 acres, most of which is timber land. The 
province is essentially a wooded country, and will in all probability always derive 
a large part of its revenue from forest industries. Practically all the Crown timber 
lands are held by license for the cutting of timber, most of these licenses expiring 
in 1938, subject to a renewal for an additional 10 years; or pulp or paper licenses 
may be issued for a term of up to 50 years where the licensees undertake to erect or 
enlarge pulp or paper mills within a specified period. While it may safely be said 
that the bulk of the Crown lands are better suited to lumbering than agriculture, 
vet there are still some Crown lands well suited to mixed farming, which may be 
taken up by prospective settlers. The maximum allowed to any one settler is 
100 acres and he is required to reside on the land and cultivate 10 acres of the same 
for 3 years before obtaining a grant. For some of the best lands there is a charge 
of $1 per acre, in addition to the settlement duties already referred to. The 
Provincial Government controls hunting and fishing within the province. Fishing 
in tidal waters is, however, under the control of the Dominion Government. 


Quebec.—In Quebec the area of public lands subdivided and unsold on June 
30, 1927, was 8,192,092 acres. During the year ended June 30, 1928, 117,107 acres 
were surveyed; 97,278 acres reverted to the Crown; 158,348 acres were granted 
for agricultural and industrial purposes, etc.; adding to the acreage available at 
June 30, 1927, the area surveyed and the areas that reverted, and deducting sales 
and grants, there remained, subdivided and unsold on June 30, 1928, 8,248,129 acres. 
Agricultural lands in 100-acre lots are available for settlement upon prescribed 
conditions at 60 cents per acre, on application to the Department of Colonization, 
Mines and Fisheries. 


Ontario.—In Ontario the public lands which are open for disposal are chiefly 
situated in the districts of Muskoka, Parry Sound, Nipissing, Sudbury, Algoma, 
Thunder Bay, Kenora and Rainy River, and in the counties of Haliburton, Peter- 
borough, Hastings, Frontenac, Lennox and Addington and Renfrew. In Northern 


1For copies of the detailed regulations governing the disposal of provincial Crown lands, application 
should be made as follows:—Nova Scotia, to the Secretary for Industries and Immigration, Halifax; New 
Brunswick, to the Deputy Minister of Lands and Mines, Fredericton; Quebec, to the Deputy Minister of 
Lands and Forests, Quebec; Ontario, to the Minister of Lands and Forests, Parliament Buildings,Toronto; 
British Columbia, to the Deputy Minister of Lands, Victoria. 
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Ontario, which comprises the territory lying north and west of the Ottawa and 
French rivers, the townships open for sale are subdivided into lots of 320 acres 
or sections of 640 acres, and a half-lot or quarter-section of 160 acres is allowed 
to each applicant at the price of 50 cents per acre, payable one-fourth cash and 
the balance in 3 annual instalments, with interest at 6 p.c. The applicant must 
be male (or sole female) head of a family, or a single man over 18 years of age. The 
conditions of purchase require actual occupation by the purchaser, the erection 
of a house, the clearance and cultivation cf at least 10 p.c. of the area, and 3 years’ 
residence. Proxy regulations enable an individual to purchase a half lot of 160 
acres and place an agent in residence, but the duties to be performed before issue 
of patent are double those required in ordinary purchases. In the Districts of 
Cochrane and Timiskaming a unit of 80 acres, more or less, is the limit to which 
one individual is entitled; the residence duties are the same as in other parts of the 
province, but the area to be cleared and put under cultivation amounts to 15 acres. 
After a purchaser has 50 acres cleared and under cultivation on his lot he may pur- 
chase an adjacent 80 acres upon which he is required to clear at least 30 acres 
before the issue of patent, but on this second parcel no buildings or residence 
are required. 

Free grants are available on lands within the districts of Algoma, Nipissing, 
Thunder Bay, Sudbury, Rainy River and Kenora, and between the Ottawa river 
and Georgian bay, comprising portions of the counties of Renfrew, Frontenac, 
Addington, Hastings, Peterborough and Haliburton and the districts of Muskoka 
and Parry Sound. Grants of 160 acres are made to either single or married men 
in free grant territories where the land is subdivided in lots of 320 acres. In the 
Huron and Ottawa territory an allowance for waste lands may increase the grant 
of a single man to an area not exceeding 200 acres, while heads of families may 
secure 200 acres free and purchase an additional 100 acres at 50 cents an acre. The 
settlement duties are as follows:—(a) at least 15 acres to be cleared and brought 
under cultivation, of which 2 acres at least are to be cleared and cultivated annually; 
(b) a habitable house to be built, at least 16 by 20 feet in size; (c) actual and con- 
tinuous residence upon and cultivation of the land for 3 years after location, and 
thence to the issue of the patent. The mines and minerals and all timber other 
than pine are covered by the patent. 

Returned soldiers who enlisted and rendered overseas service with the Can- 
adian Expeditionary Forces are each entitled to an allocation of 160 acres free 
(except in the districts of Cochrane and Timiskaming, where only 80 acres are 
allowed), in any township regularly open for sale, subject nevertheless to the 
performance of settlement duties. 


Ranching lands may be obtained on reasonable terms in waste and wooded 
areas, the valley of the Trent river, lying between lake Ontario and Georgian bay, 
affording good opportunities for cattle and sheep raising. The maximum annual 
rental is 5 cents an acre, on easy stocking conditions. Leases may be issued on 
condition that there be regularly maintained on the land such number of head of 
stock as may be consistent with the resources of the area covered. 


More than 20,000,000 acres of the very finest arable land await the plough. 
Ontario is 3} times as large as the British Isles, 13 times as large as Texas, and 
almost twice the size of France or Germany. From east to west its borders are 
1,000 miles apart, and from north to south 1,075 miles. Recent extensive coloniza- 
tion road building has made accessible vast tracts of untilled farm land and virgin 
forests in Northern Ontario. 
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Loans are made to settlers in the northern and northwestern districts, the 
maximum amount of any loan being $500, with interest at 6 p.c. per annum, upon 
such terms and conditions as the Loan Commissioner may approve. The Govern- 
ment is anxious that all bona fide settlers shall take full advantage of this opportunity 
to secure any needed loan, and full information respecting it may be secured on 
application to the various crown lands agents, or direct from the Settlers’ Loan 
Commissioner, Toronto. 

Sites for summer cottages may be acquired by lease under reasonable terms 
and conditions in Algonquin and Rondeau Provincial Parks, and by purchase in 
certain other sections of the province. Islands in Timagami are leased without 
building conditions, but islands elsewhere are sold in 5-acre parcels, subject in each 
case to the erection within 18 months of a building to the value of $500. The 
minimum price of mainland is $10 per acre and of islands $20 per acre.! 


Manitoba.—The Provincial Government of Manitoba has control of 268,000 
acres of unsold lands. Part of these consist of areas transferred by the Dominion 
Government many years ago as ‘‘swamp lands’, practically all of which has now 
been reclaimed, and the remainder are selected railway lands from the grant of the 
former Manitoba and Northwestern Railway Company. 

As most of these lands are located in some of the best farming districts of 
Manitoba and well within the southern half of the province, they present a particu- 
larly attractive proposition to intending actual settlers. Railway shipping facilities 
are excellent, while graded roads are, generally speaking, close at hand and schools 
are within easy reach. 


Intending settlers and others are afforded the choice of selecting from this 
unsold area lands suitable for grain growing, mixed farming or stock-raising, and for 
the purpose of placing them within easy reach of all, very reascnable prices have 
been placed upon them. ‘The Province also possesses marsh lands that are particu- 
larly well adapted to muskrat farming, an industry that is now becoming very 
firmly established in Manitoba by reason of the very favourable climatic conditions 
and the abundant supply of the various roots and grasses upon which the muskrat 
thrives. The terms of sale are one-twentieth of the purchase price in cash, the 
balance being payable in 15 equal annual payments with interest at the rate of 
6 p.c. per annum.” 


British Columbia.—In British Columbia there are large areas of free grant 
lands. Any British subject, being the head of a family, a widow, a femme sole 
who is over I8 years of age and self-supporting, a woman deserted by her husband 
or whose husband has not contributed to her support for 2 years, a bachelor over 
18 years of age, or any alien on making a declaration of his intention to become 
a British subject, may pre-empt free 160 acres of unoccupied and unreserved sur- 
veyed Crown lands, not being an Indian settlement and not carrying more than 
8,000 feet per acre of milling timber west of, and 5,000 feet per acre east of the 
Cascade range. Fees payable include $2 for recording, $2 for certificate of improve- 
ment and $10 for Crown grant. Residence and improvement conditions are 
imposed, and land can only be pre-empted for agricultural purposes. After occupa- 
tion for 5 years and making improvements to the value of $10 per acre, including 
clearing and cultivation of at least 5 acres, the pre-emptor may obtain certificate of 


iFurther particulars may be obtained on application to the Minister of Lands and Forests, Parliament 
Buildings, Toronto, Ont. 
a For further particulars apply to the Deputy Provincial Lands Commissioner, Parliament Buildings 
innipeg. 
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improvement and Crown grant. The fact that an applicant has previously home- 
steaded in another province does not preclude him from pre-empting in British 
Columbia. Unsurveyed lands cannot be pre-empted. 

Homesite leases of an area not exceeding 20 acres, surveyed or unsurveyed, 
may be obtained for occupation and cultivation—this being a provision to enable 
fishermen, miners or others to obtain homesites—at a small rental, under improve- 
ment conditions, including the building of a dwelling in the first year, title being 
procurable after 5 years’ occupation and completion of survey. 

Under the Land Act, vacant and unreserved Crown lands, surveyed or unsur- 
veyed, may be purchased in quantities not exceeding 640 acres for agricultural 
purposes on improvement conditions. The Minister may require improvements 
to the value of $5 per acre within 4 years of allowance of the sale, and Crown grant 
may be withheld until it is certified that improvements are made. The minimum 
price of first class (agricultural) lands is $5 per acre; second class (grazing) lands 
$2.50 per acre. The purchaser of surveyed land is charged an additional 50c. an 
acre for the survey; in the case of unsurveyed lands the applicant must have the 
area’ he applies for surveyed at his own cost. 

Crown lands are leased, subject to covenants and agreements deemed advis- 
able, for agricultural or industrial purposes—for hay-cutting up to 10 years; for 
other purposes, except timber-cutting, up to 21 years; for any industrial or other 
special purpose, with approval of the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, for not 
over 99 years. 

The Land Settlement Board has selected a number of land settlement areas 
contiguous to the Canadian National and Pacific Great Eastern railways. Lands 
within these areas are sold on easy terms for farming purposes, conditional upon 
development, prices being usually from $3 to $10 an acre, a small cash payment 
being required and the balance spread over a term of years to suit the purchaser. 
Returned British Columbia soldiers are entitled to abatement of $500 on purchase 
price. The Board has power to enforce orders on those owning land within an 
area to improve it, and to levy a penalty tax for failure, also power to procure 
compulsory sale of undeveloped land. To establish settlers, loans of from $250 
to $10,000 are made by the Board for development purposes, not exceeding 60 p.c. 
of the improved value of the land offered as security. 

Timber-cutting rights are acquired by timber-sale. The applicant locates 
the timber, and, application being made, the area is cruised, surveyed if necessary, 
and advertised for sale by tender. All particulars are obtainable from the Forest 
Branch, Department of Lands. Information regarding water-rights for power, 
irrigation, etc., may be obtained by addressing the Water Rights Branch, Depart- 
ment of Lands. 

The area of land administered by the province is 211,336,560 acres, of which 
182,596,293 acres are vacant and unreserved; 8,570,391 acres are included in Indian, 
park, game, forest and other reserves, and 6,806,787 acres in timber, pulp, coal, 
grazing and other leases or licenses. The total area of surveys at Dec. 31, 1927, 
was 33,178,559 acres, including 22,900,466 acres of land surveys, 9,078,015 acres 
of timber, 678,166 acres of coal lands and 521,912 acres of mineral claims. The 
area included in cities is 74,487 acres, in district municipalities 871,853 acres, and 
in village municipalities 3,055 acres. 

The land area of the province is 226,186,240 acres, of which 92,800,000 acres is 
above timberline and 91,432,100 acres is forested—39,352,000 acres carrying over 
1,000 ft. per acre and 17,281,600 acres from 5,000 to 30,000 ft. per acre. The area 
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suitable for agriculture is estimated at 22,618,000 acres. On Vancouver island an 
area of 2,110,054 acres is included in the Esquimalt and Nanaimo Ry. land grant, 
embracing the southeastern portion of the island, and applications for lands in this 
area are to be made to the land agent of that railway at Victoria. 


Section 2.—National Defence. 


Before the outbreak of the war, the Canadian Militia consisted of a Permanent 
Force, which on Mar. 31, 1914, numbered 3,000 officers, non-commissioned officers 
and men, and an Active Militia, which at the same date numbered 5,615 officers and 
68,991 non-commissioned officers and men. After the outbreak of the war on 
Aug. 4, 1914, successive contingents of troops of all arms were recruited, equipped, 
trained and despatched by the Canadian Government to Great Britain for active 
service. When hostilities ceased on Nov. 11, 1918, there had been sent overseas 
for active service in the Canadian Expeditionary Force about 418,000 officers, non- 
commissioned officers and men.! 


Organization.—Prior to 1922, three Departments of the Canadian Govern- 
ment were concerned with the defence of Canada, viz.:—the Department of Militia 
and Defence; the Department of Marine and Naval Service; the Air Board. 

During the session of 1922, the National Defence Act was passed, consolidating 
the Naval Service, the Air Board and the Department of Militia and Defence into 
the Department of National Defence. This Act became effective by proclamation 
on Jan. 1, 1923. Under it there is a Minister of National Defence and a Deputy 
Minister of National Defence. ‘To advise the Minister, there has been constituted, 
by Order in Council, a Defence Council, consisting of:—a president (the Minister), 
a vice-president (the Deputy Minister), and the following members:—the Chief of 
the General Staff, the Chief of the Naval Staff, together with the Adjutant-General, 
the Quartermaster-General and the Director, Royal Canadian Air Force, as 
associate members. There is also a Secretary of the Council. 


Subsection 1.—Military Forces. 


The Militia of Canada is constituted by the Militia Act. The Active Militia 
is divided into the Permanent and the Non-Permanent Militia. 


Permanent Militia.—The Permanent Force consists of the following units:— 


Cavalry.—The Royal Canadian Dragoons; Lord Strathcona’ Ve Horse hovel Canadians). 

Artillery.—The Royal Canadian Horse Artillery Brigade (‘‘A’’, ‘‘B’’ “C”’ Batteries); Royal 
Canadian Artillery (Nos. 1, 2,4 and 5 Heavy Batteries and No. 3 Ca a Battery). 

Engineers.— Royal Canadian Engineers (13 detachments). 

Signals.—The Royal Canadian Corps of Signals. 

Infantry.—The Royal Canadian Regiment; Princess Patricia’s Canadian Light Infantry; The Royal 
22nd Regiment (a French-Canadian regiment). 

Army Service Corps.—The Royal Canadian Army Service Corps (12 detachments). 

Medical Corps.—The Royal Canadian Army Medical Corps (12 detachments). 

Veterinary Corps.—The Royal Canadian Army Veterinary Corps (8 detachments). 

Ordnance Corps.—The Royal Canadian Ordnance Corps (12 detachments). 

Pay Corps.—The Royal Canadian Army Pay Corps (12 detachments). 

Military Clerks.—The Corps of Military Staff Clerks (12 detachments). 


The strength of the Permanent Active Militia is limited by the Amending Act 
of 1919 to 10,000, but at present the limited establishment is less than 3,700. 


1For the detailed expenditures of the Canadian Government on account of war appropriations in the 
fiscal years 1915-1921, see the Canada Year Book, 1921, p. 798. 
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Schools of I nstruction.—The Canadian Small Arms School.—This is the only 
school which is an independent unit of the Permanent Force, but at all stations 
of the Permanent Force in Canada there are conducted Royal Schools of Instruction. 


Non-Permanent Militia.—The Non-Permanent Militia consists of :— 


35 Regiments of Cavalry and Mounted Rifles. 
63 Field Batteries, Canadian Artillery. 
12 Medium Batteries, Canadian Artillery. 
11 Heavy Batteries, Canadian Artillery. 
3 Anti-Aircraft Sections, Canadian Artillery. 
15 Field Companies of Engineers. 
2 Fortress Companies of Engineers. 
7 Field Troops of Engineers. 
20 Signal Companies. 
2 Fortress Signal Companies. 
7 Signal Troops. 
23 Contingents, Canadian Officers Training Corps. 
15 Machine Gun Units. 
122 Battalions of Infantry. 
12 Divisional Trains, Canadian Army Service Corps. 
40 Units of the Canadian Army Medical Corps. 
11 Detachments Canadian Army Veterinary Corps. 
11 Detachments of the Canadian Dental Corps. 
’ 11 Detachments of the Canadian Ordnance Corps. 
13 Detachments of the Canadian Postal Corps. 


The total establishment of the Non-Permanent Militia is 9,424 officers and 
115,455 other ranks, as shown in the following table. 


8.—Permanent and Non-Permanent Active Militia in Canada, 1928. 


Permanent Non-Permanent 
Active Militia. Active Militia. 
Arms of Service. | 
Personnel. Horses. Personnel. Horses. 
MAAN CLC OHELAal Lists sasacas veces sleae coe ausavsietstdle oie oe 49 - = = 
Cavalry ane Mounted: Rileses.cces os sowie’ comalde «ous 405 276 12,802 7,439 
MC LOMEAMLTIVOT Vince ni SRR hac mit cist racvatsuere ores ars) atitat ates 418 231 9,160 6,532 
MGcitinapAr tiller yar thine seit so. aot lee a eitcrad dace craw: 49 22 1,549 984 
Heavy Artillery and Anti-aircraft Sections............ 240 9 1,426 45 
HNEneOLes ns eee conte ioe oo cee esas heures hee 278 22 3,421 812 
SS oat e aman POM capa AO WHEN'S 2 ofucn gic NG tolareisia raat cesficistctels 212 - 4,763 1,687 
Boab a eG OLD Seap nyt chick GC cece ate wtadsctaea salou erat aleesiele o's - ~ 373 - 
ert a ee a acc 852 35 74,006 84 
OiNCere MTAIN ING. COLDS wails. Ae Peres Soo hack wand seein - - 4,098 - 
ECS Grin @OVDSie ten tele Gute eee ane aoe ele ones - - 6,502 744 
PATIMS SCT VCO! COL DSitenisc« a onioe's saeiot cinteeime eis s ta emer 273 48 1,245 286 
Nioie COMMU ACAIES Raa cbse <8 ot-casersbteasioics teeta ees ere ae are sass 908 ~ 5,534 828 
MOGANS Ayes. oi aeds YAS Bora eS A esnaiets 3,684 643 124,879 19,441 


Reserve Militia.—In addition to the Active Militia, there is also the Reserve 
Militia, a framework designed to serve as a basis for contingent military organiza- 
tion. Drill and training are voluntary and entail no expense to the public. 

The reserve formations of the Active Militia, as distinguished from the Reserve 
Militia mentioned above, comprise:— 


The Reserve of Officers (general list). 
Reserve unit for each active unit. 
Reserve Regimental Depots (Cavalry and Infantry). 

The reserve units of the Active Militia are intended for the purpose of pro- 
viding for the organization of the officers and men who have completed their service 
in the Active Militia or who have otherwise received a military training. 

On completion of service in the Active Militia men are not posted automatically 
to reserve units. These units are recruited by specific 2nlistment. 
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Military Districts.—For the command, training and administration of the 
Canadian militia, Canada is divided into 11 military districts, each under a comman- 
der assisted by a district staff. 


Militia Appropriations.—The militia appropriations for the six fiscal years 
ended Mar. 31, 1924-1929, are shown in Table 9. 


9.—Money voted by Parliament for the Militia, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1924-29. 


Items. 1924, 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 
$ $ $ $ . $ $ 

IAdiministrationnas: cn taen 327,000 301,000 301,000 301,000 317,000 317,000 
Cadet Services.cicee ees ene 450,000 400,000 400,000 400,000 500,000 500,000 
Gontinsencieste en ee eee 30,000 30,000 30,000 30,000 40,000 40,000 
Engineer Services and 

Works ere eee hee 544,210 500,000 566,000 566,000 803,900 830,000 
(onerali scores ae ene 491,600 390,000 390,000 390,000 607,799 891,800 
Manufacturing Establish- 

TNLONUSIS ee eae oe ee 457,890 420,000 420,000 420,000 472,395 587,000 
Non-Permanent Active Mil- 

AGIA aee citer hee neers 1,883,000 | 1,610,000 1,710,000 | 1,660,000 | 2,084,300 2,315,000 
Permanent Horce.. +. .e. ae 5,290,000 | 4,800,000 | 4,800,000 | 4,800,000 | 4,800,000 4,950,000 
Royal Military College..... 365,000 365,000 365,000 365,000 365,000 375,000 
Topographic Survey........ 45,000 35,000 35,000 35,000 40,000 45,000 
Transport and Freight...... 185 ,000 160,000 160,000 160,000 165,000 215,000 

TOtale ne ci bees 10,068,700 | 9,011,000 | 9,177,000 | 9,127,000 | 10,195,394 | 11,065,800 
Civil Government.......... 764,681 744,5513 726,701} 753 ,889 1 763 ,9662 790,505 1 


Grand Total...... 10,833,381 | 9,755,555 | 9,903,701 | 9,880,889 | 10,959,360 | 11,856,305 


1Department of National Defence. 


Subsection 2.—The Naval Service. 


The Naval Service of Canada was established by the Naval Service Act, 1910 
(9-10 Edw. VII, c. 48), the main provisions of which were described in the Year 
Book of 1910, pp. xxvi-xxix. 


The Department of Naval Service was amalgamated with the Department of 
Militia and Defence and the Canadian Air Board, to form the Department of 
National Defence, in 1922. 


The Royal Canadian Navy and its Reserve Forces are under the direction of 
the Chief of the Naval Staff, who is a member of the Defence Council. The Service 
consists of :— 


1. Headquarters at Ottawa (permanent); 

2. Royal Canadian Navy (permanent); 

3. Royal Canadian Naval Reserve (non-permanent); 

4. Royal Canadian Navy Volunteer Reserve (non-permanent). 


Royal Canadian Navy.—The Royal Canadian Navy is composed of 94 officers 
and 616 ratings. A large majority of the men of the R.C.N. are serving under 
7-years’ engagements. A small proportion consist of specialist gunnery, torpedo, 
and engine room ratings, lent from the Royal Navy, and a small proportion are 
ex-Royal Navy petty officers and men serving under special service engagements 
of from 2 to 5 years. 
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A proportion of the officers of the Royal Canadian Navy serve periodically 
in ships of the Royal Navy, to acquire experience in capital ships, light cruisers, 
ete., and training courses are arranged for selected officers at the instructional 
schools of the Royal Navy to qualify in war staff, gunnery, torpedo, wireless, etc., 
duties. Courses for selected men in the gunnery, torpedo and mechanical training 
schools of the Royal Navy are similarly arranged. 


The ships of the Royal Canadian Navy are:— 


H.M.C.S. Champlain (destroyer—in commission); 


H.M.C.S. Vancouver (destroyer—in commission); 
H.M.C.S. Thiepval (minesweeper—in commission); 
H.M.C.S. Armentiares (minesweeper—in Commission); 
H.M.C.S. Festubert (minesweeper—in commission); 


H.M.C.S. Ypres (minesweeper—in commission). 


Naval training establishments, comprising naval barracks, gunnery drill sheds, 
with all modern appliances for teaching gun-laying, sight-setting, etc., parade 
grounds and other equipment, are maintained at Halifax and Esquimalt. Naval 
dockyards, with work shops, etc., for refitting and supplying necessary stores to 
H.M.C. ships, are also maintained at Halifax and Esquimalt. 


Royal Canadian Naval Reserve.—The establishment of the Royal Canadian 
Naval Reserve is 70 officers and 430 men recruited from amongst sea-faring personnel. 
Officers have been appointed to act as registrars at Halifax, Charlottetown, Saint 
John, Quebec, Montreal, Victoria and Vancouver. 

Officers and men of the Royal Canadian Naval Reserve attend naval training 
at Halifax and Esquimalt for 42 days for the first year of enrolment and for 14 days 
annually thereafter. They are permitted to volunteer for service afloat up to a 
maximum of 6 months during each period of enrolment. The period of enrolment 
in the Royal Canadian Naval Reserve is 5 years. 


Royal Canadian Naval Volunteer Reserve.—The establishment of the Royal 
Canadian Naval Volunteer Reserve is 70 officersand 930 men, distributed as follows:— 
Halifax (half company); Saint John (half company); Charlottetown (half company) ; 
Quebec (half company); Montreal (company); Ottawa (half company); Toronto 
(company); Hamilton (half company); Winnipeg (company); Saskatoon (half 
company); Regina (half company); Edmonton (half company); Calgary (half 
company); Vancouver (half company); Prince Rupert (half company). 

Each company or half company is under the immediate command of an officer 
of the R.C.N.V.R., appointed as company commanding officer. The company 
commanding officer is assisted by other commissioned officers of the force. 

A petty officer instructor (a highly qualified ex-petty officer of the Royal Navy 
or of the Royal Canadian Navy) is employed at each company headquarters to give 
instruction to men of the company in gunnery, seamanship and other naval subjects. 

Each officer and man of the R.C.N.V.R. performs annually a minimum of 30 
drills of not less than one hour’s duration at company headquarters. In actual 
practice 40 to 50 drills have been performed annually by each member of the com- 
pany. Officers and men also attend from 2 to 3 weeks’ naval training annually at 
the naval bases at Halifax or Esquimalt. 

Officers and men who can obtain the necessary leave of absence are permitted 
to perform a maximum of 4 months’ voluntary service during each period of enrol- 
ment, and a large number have availed themselves of this opportunity of gaining 
extended naval experience under sea-going conditions. The period of enrolment 
in the R.C.N.V.R. is 3 years. 
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Subsection 3.—Air Services. 


Under the Act creating the Department of National Defence, the powers, 
duties and functions vested in the Air Board by the Air Board Act of 1919 are now 
administered under the direction of the Minister of National Defence. 


The Air Services have three functions:— 
(1) The air defence of the country. 
(2) The conduct of flying operations for the Civil Services of the Govern- 
ment. 
(3) The control of civil aviation. 


On July 1, 1927, these Services, which up to that date had all been administered 
by the Director, Royal Canadian Air Force, under the Chief of Staff, were reorgan- 
ized and divided into two divisions, as follows:— 


(a) Military. 


Royal Canadian Air Force.—The Royal Canadian Air Force, under the 
Chief of the General Staff, administers and controls all military air operations. 
The functions of the Royal Canadian Air Force are as follows:— 

(a) To provide adequate training facilities for all Government Air Services. 

(b) To provide a nucleus air force around which service units can be formed 

in the event of war. 

(c) To build up a reserve of pilots and mechanics. 

The principal station of the Royal Canadian Air Force is at Camp Borden, 
Ontario, with other units at Vancouver and Ottawa. 

The R.C.A.F. Station, Camp Borden, provides training for officers and airmen 
of the permanent and non-permanent Royal Canadian Air Force, and also summer 
training for provisional pilot officers. ‘Training is also provided and trained personnel 
supplied to the Civil Division of the Air Services. The training covers flying and 
ground subjects, co-operation with military services, and such other courses of 
instruction as may be necessary. 

The R.C.A.F. Station, Vancouver, provides a seaplane training base for the 
Royal Canadian Air Force, as the R.C.A.F. Station, Camp Borden, only provides 
training on land machines. 

The strength of the Permanent Royal Canadian Air Force, as at Dec. 31, 1928, 
was 87 officers and 581 other ranks. 


(b) Civil. 


To meet the growing needs of civil aviation, the following three branches were 
organized, under the Deputy Minister:— 


Civil Government Air Operations.—This Branch is charged with the carrying 
out of all air operations required by any Dominion Government Service, including 
the forest protection, survey and other miscellaneous work now carried out for the 
Departments of the Interior, Mines, Agriculture, Indian Affairs, Customs, Public 
Works, Railways and Canals, Marine and Fisheries, etc. The headquarters of the 
Branch are at Ottawa, and its operating bases are as follows:—High River, Alta.; 
Winnipeg, Man.: sub-bases at Lac du Bonnet, Man., Norway House, Man., Cor- 
morant Lake, Man.; Ladder Lake (Big River), Sask.; Ottawa, Ont.; Dartmouth, N.S. 

The central stores and workshops for the Civil Division are administered as 
a part of this Branch. These are located at Victoria island, Ottawa. 
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Control of Civil Aviation.—The duties of this Branch include the licensing 
and registration of aircraft, airharbours, commercial and private air pilots, air 
engineers and air navigators. In addition to these duties, the location and con- 
struction of air routes and matters connected with airship services are administered 
in this Branch. 7 

Civil aviation in the Dominion has had its chief development in connection 
with the exploration and conservation of the natural resources of the various prov- 
inces including forest protection, aerial photography and the transport of men and 
supplies to remote points and mining districts. Eleven regular air mail routes are 
now in operation. 

On Dec. 31, 1928, there were in force certificates and licenses as follows:— 
private air pilots, 148; commercial air pilots, 250; air engineers, 200; registration 
of aircraft, 264; airharbour licenses, 44. (See also “Air Navigation’, pp. 677-680, 
in the chapter on Transportation and Communications.) 


Aeronautical Engineering.—This Branch undertakes the technical duties for 
both Military and Civil Divisions. The Chief Aeronautical Engineer acts as Con- 
sulting Engineer to the Department of National Defence, and is responsible for all 
questions of design, airworthiness of aircraft, equipment, works and buildings, 
and other similar technical duties. 


Subsection 4.—The Royal Military College. 


The Royal Military College of Canada was founded in 1876 by the Honourable 
Alexander Mackenzie, Prime Minister of Canada. Since its foundation 2,071 
gentlemen cadets have been enrolled, and of this number 196 are now in attendance. 

The Royal Military College has a very distinguished record in connection with 
the war. Of the 914 graduates and ex-cadets who served, 353 were granted com- 
missions direct from the College, and 43 enlisted with a view to obtaining com- 
missions; 156 ex-cadets were reported as killed in action, died of wounds, or missing. 
Ex-cadets of the College won the following honours and decorations:—1 Victoria 
' Cross and 3 recommendations for the Victoria Cross, 106 Distinguished Service 
Orders, 109 Military Crosses, 2 Distinguished Flying Crosses, 62 other British 
decorations, 42 foreign decorations. Three Canadian and one Australian divisions 
were commanded by graduates of the College. 

Ex-cadets who have served in the Army, either in the regular forces or during 
the Great War, include 1 general, 5 lieutenant-generals, 17 major-generals, and 
26 brigadier-generals. 

- The establishment of the College, as stated in the Act of 1874 (87 Vict., c. 36), 
was “for the purpose of imparting a complete education in all branches of military 
tactics, fortifications, engineering and general scientific knowledge in the subjects 
connected with and necessary to a thorough knowledge of the military profession, 
and for qualifying officers for command and staff appointments”. In addition to 
the foregoing, the course of instruction is such as to afford a thorough practical 
and scientific training in civil engineering, surveying, physics and chemistry, English 
and French. Strict discipline, combined with physical training, riding, drill and 
outdoor games, forms part of the curriculum. 

The College is situated on a beautiful peninsula, one mile from Kingston, with 
the Cataraqui river on the one side, emptying into the St. Lawrence river at its 
junction with lake Ontario, and Navy bay on the other. The grounds include 
about 500 acres. The buildings of the College proper are situated on the above- 
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mentioned peninsula, comprising 60 acres. The remainder of the grounds, on which 
stands the historic Fort Henry, is at the disposal of the College for use as a training 
area. On the point of the College peninsula is situated Fort Frederick, built in 
1837 when Kingston became the capital of Canada, the fort comprising a portion of 
the defences of Kingston. The College is under the supervision of the Department 
of National Defence, and is inspected annually by an advisory board composed of 
leading Canadian citizens, both civil and military, which makes its reports and 
recommendations to the Minister of National Defence. The staff is composed of 
a commandant and a staff-adjutant, assisted by a competent staff of civil and military 
professors and instructors. 

A four years’ course leads to a “diploma with honours” or “diploma” or a 
“certificate of military qualification’. A number of commissions in the Canadian 
Permanent Force and the Royal Canadian Air Force, as well as commissions in 
the British Regular Forces, the Indian Army, and the Royal Air Force, are offered 
annually to graduates. In addition, one inspector’s commission in the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police is open each year to a graduate. To those graduates 
joining the British Army, the privilege of one year’s seniority is granted in the 
British or Indian Armies. This has been arranged in order to equalize the seniority 
of graduates of the Royal Military College of Canada with those of Woolwich 
or Sandhurst, since the course at the latter institutions is shorter than the Canadian. 
Positions in the Public Works Department, hydrographic survey, etc., may also 
be obtained by graduates. Several Canadian universities aamit graduates to the 
third years of arts and science courses. 

The principal Canadian universities admit recommended graduates to the 
fourth year of their civil engineering courses and to the third year of other engineer- 
ing courses, including chemical engineering. The R.M.C. diploma is also accepted 
by the Law Societies and Bar Associations of Ontario, Quebec, Manitoba, Sask- 
atchewan, British Columbia and Alberta, as the equivalent of a B.A. degree for 
admission to the study of law. The Institute of Chartered Accountants of America, 
and the Association of Accountants of Quebec, likewise accept R.M.C. graduates 
as registered students under the same conditions as university graduates. 

Entrance to the College is on a competitive basis. Candidates are required 
to pass a rigid medical examination, and to have obtained junior matriculation 
or its equivalent in the province where they have been educated. 

Applications for admission to the College should reach The Secretary, Dept. 
of National Defence, Ottawa, before May 31 of. each year. 


Section 3.—Public Works. 


Since Confederation and before, the Department of Public Works has been 
known as the constructing Department. In 1879 the railways and canals were 
placed under control of a new department, the building and maintenance of peniten- 
tiaries were transferred to the Department of Justice, the maintenance and construc- 
tion of lighthouses to the Marine and Fisheries Department, and the smaller drill 
halls and armouries to the Department of Militia and Defence. The work of the 
Department of Public Works is now divided into three principal branches, wz., 
the Engineering Branch, the Architect’s Branch and the Telegraph Branch. 

Engineering.—The Engineering Branch conducts the construction and repair 
of wharves, piers, breakwaters, dams, weirs, bank and beach protection works, 
the improvement of harbours and rivers by dredging, the construction, maintenance 
and operation of government dredging plant, the construction and maintenance of 
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graving docks, the construction and maintenance of interprovincial bridges and 
approaches thereto, and of bridges on highways of national importance in the North- 
west Territories, the maintenance of military roads, also hydrographic and ordinary 
surveys and examinations, inclusive of some precise levelling and geodetic measure- 
ments which are required for the preparation of plans, reports, and estimates, river 
gaugings and metering, the testing of cements and materials of construction, the 
licensing of international and interprovincial ferries, and the control of works 
constructed in or over navigable waters by authority of the Navigable Waters 
Protection Act. 


_ Architecture.—The Architect’s Branch constructs and maintains Government 
buildings, post offices, customs houses, examining warehouses, and constructs 
quarantine, immigration and experimental farm buildings, armouries, military 
hospitals and drill halls, and telegraph offices. 


Telegraphs.—The Telegraph Branch has control over the construction, 
repairs and maintenance of all Government-owned telegraph lines and cables. 
These lines are located in the provinces of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, 
Ontario, Saskatchewan, Alberta, British Columbia and the Yukon. (See also 
pp. 704-705.) 


Graving Docks.—There are 5 graving or dry docks built and owned by the 
Canadian Government. The dimensions of these docks are shown in Table 10. 
The dock at Kingston, Ontario, is under lease to the Kingston Shipbuilding Com- 
pany. The dock at Lauzon, Quebec, east of the old dock, is 1,150 feet long, divided 
into two parts (650 and 500 feet respectively), and 120 feet wide with depth at high 
water of 40 feet. It cost about $3,850,000. Under the Dry Dock Subsidies Act, 
1910 (9-10 Edw. VII, c. 17), several docks have been subsidized by payments 
of 3 or 33 p.c. per annum on the original cost for a given number of years, as shown 
in Table 11. 


10.— Dimensions of Graving Docks owned by the Dominion Government. 


Width at Depth of | Rise of tide, 
Locations. Length. |—— -_-__—__—_—_-——| water —— 
Coping.|Bottom.{Entrance.| onsill. | Spring. | Neap. 

: Feet. | Feet. Feet. Feet. Feet. Feet. | Feet. 
Lauzon, Que. ‘““Champlain’’............ 1,150 144 105 120 40-0 H.W. 18 13-3 
WAU ZONE OUC wl OLN wctrn) os Sues eee as 600-3 100 59-5 62 25-8 H.W. 18 13-3 
Hequralt, BoC (Old Dock). 26.5. 6.0. 450-7 90 41 65 29-0 H.W.| 7 to 10} 3 to 8 
scare tgs Gee ssr eh bk anes, 1,150 149 126 135 40-0 H.W.| 7 to 10} 3 to 8 
0 = — 


JES TIEZ S10) 01 91 ae Pe eS 308-6 79 47 55 16- 


11. — Dimensions and Cost of Graving Docks subsidized under the Dry Dock 
Subsidies Act, 1910. 


Depth Total 


Locations. Length.| Width.| over moat Subsidy. 
sill. ian 
Feet. | Feet. | Feet. $ 

eo oaaeOOU INO. 1, Ont: o.f05 eee cc one cee 515-8 59-8 14-8] 500,000} 3 p.c. for 20 years. 
MColmewood Nos 2) Ont. cic o0c 5 oa ks ess 413-2 95 19-2 306,965| 3 p.c. for 20 years. 
eaten a tty ON Ge perars cucu NS setiraeenzaeueyeed says Soni 708-3 77-6 16-2] 1,258,050] 3 p.c. for 20 years. 
Montreal, Que., Floating Dock, ‘‘Duke of 

COTE Chanel b'@ 01 Gea a 601 100 31-5} 3,000,000) 32 p.c. for 35 years. 
Prince Rupert, B.C. (Floating Dock)........ 600 100 32 | 2,199,168) 34 p.c. for 35 years. 
Pra AT + Ns USisera nr tencercet abs fits: eek caver als 1,150 133 40 | 5,500,000} 43 p.c. for 35 years. 
North Vancouver, B.C. (Floating Dock)..... 556-5 98 28 | 2,500,000} 44 p.c. for 35 years. 
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Expenditure and Revenue.—Table 12 shows the expenditure and revenue 
of the Public Works Department of the Dominion Government for the fiscal 
years 1923-28. For the fiscal year 1928 the expenditure was $16,596,414, as com- 
pared with $13,750,953 in 1927, an increase of $2,845,461, largely accounted for 
by appropriations for harbours and rivers, dredging and public buildings. 


12. Expenditure and Revenue of the Public Works Department for the fiscal years 
ended 1923-1928. 


EXPENDITURE (exclusive of Civil Government Appropriations). 


Items. 1923. 1924, 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Harbour and river works....| 5,042,747 | 5,772,800 | 6,529,466 | 6,296,293 | 3,835,914 4,198,905 
Dredging plant, ete........ - 1,380,902 | 2,004,483 | 2,048,635 | 2,350,225 | 1,918,798 2,879,559 
Roads and bridges.......... 84,367 43 , 234 59,997 304,074 9,717 38 ,629 
AIT DOT EG Sree oe ace eee ier - - - - - 84,251 
Publicibuildings. .27°72..9:.. 6,221,186 | 7,223,545 | 8,507,795 | 7,778,324 | 6,984,720 8,252,449 
Melearaphss ayer ee ens 959 ,889 940,677 905 ,519 856,144 802 ,495 840,451 
Niscellaneouss..--2 5+. ee 593 ,988 606,407 593 ,482 245,061 199,309 302,170 
DOtal cre ees ett 14,283,679 | 16,591,099 | 18,639,894 | 17,830,121 | 18,750,953 | 16,596,414 
REVENUE. 
Items. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
GravingidoOcks esperar 105 ,337 117,562 92,831 85,382 120,402 87,322 
IRCHUS Ge ae eee Memon caleee 139,118 102,808 122,588 130,594 96,315 101,571 
Meleorap his Meus era em 286,037 284,328 294,735 294,181 309 , 488 298 , 663 
Casualtrevenues.. 2 <- ee 251,696 174,100 80,895 154,535 108,605 98,435 
Ferniesrr aces nek faerie ne 2,343 709 1,860 4,543 1,048 1,361 
Total ee 4 7: 784,531 679,599 592,909 669,235 635, 858 587,352 


Section 4.—The Indians of Canada.! 


The Indians of Canada who are wards of the Department of Indian Affairs 
number about 105,000, their numbers varying but slightly from year to year. A 
small yearly increase is evident, however, and the popular notion that the race is 
disappearing is not in accordance with facts. Before they were subjected to the 
degenerating effects of European civilization and the devastating results of the 
many colonial wars, the numbers of both the Indians and Eskimos were undoubtedly 
larger, but any reliable information as to the aboriginal population during either 
the French or the early British régime is non-existent, and there is no adequate 
basis for a comparison between the past and present aboriginal populations. An 
interesting sketch of the progress of the Indians of Canada since Confederation 
will be found in the Report of the Department of Indian Affairs, 1927. 


Administration.—Indians are minors under the law, and their affairs are 
administered by the Department of Indian Affairs under the authority of the Indian 
Act. This Department is the oldest governmental organization in the Dominion, 
dating back to the time of the conquest. It was originally under the military 
authorities, and did not become a part of the civil administrative machinery until 
1845. By section 5 of the British North America Act, 1867, the Indians of Canada 

1The letter-press under this heading is taken in the main from the article contributed by the Depart- 
ment of Indian Affairs to the 1921 edition. Paragraphs on the linguistic stock and tribal origin of the 


Indian population, their industries and occupations, their health, sanitation and dwellings, appearing on 
pp. 786-789 of the 1921 edition, are not reprinted. 
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and the lands reserved for them came under the control of the Dominion Govern- 
ment, and in 1873 an Act of the Canadian Parliament (R.8.C., c. 81) provided that 
the Minister of the Interior should be Superintendent-General of Indian Affairs 
and as such have the control and management of the lands and property of the 
Indians in Canada. The aim of the Department of Indian Affairs is the advance- 
ment of the Indians in the arts of civilization, and agents have been appointed to 
encourage the Indians under their charge to settle on the reserves and to pene in 
industrial pursuits. 

The system of reserves, whereby particular areas of land have been set apart 
solely for the use of Indians, has been established in Canada from the earliest times. 
It. was designed in order to protect the Indians from encroachment, and to provide 
a sort of sanctuary where they could develop unmolested until advancing civiliza- 
tion had made possible their absorption into the general body of the citizens. 

Reserves have been set aside for the various bands of Indians throughout the 
Dominion, and the Indians located thereon are under the supervision of the local 
agents of the Department. The activities of the Department, as guardian of the 
Indians, include the control of Indian education, health, etc., the development of 
agriculture and other pursuits among them, the administration of their funds and 
legal transactions and the general supervision of their welfare. 

The local administration of the Indian bands on the reserves scattered through- 
out the Dominion is conducted through the Department’s agencies, of which there 
are in all 110. The number of bands included in an agency varies from one to more 
than 30. The staff of an agency usually includes various officers in addition to 
the agent, such as medical officer, clerk, farm instructor, field matron, constable, 
stockman, etc., according to the special requirements of the agency in question. 
The work of the agencies is supervised by the Department’s inspectors, each inspector 
having charge of a certain number of agencies. Expenditures upon destitute 
Indians are made by the Dominion Government, either from public funds or from 
the tribal funds of the Indians themselves. 

The Indian Act provides for the enfranchisement of Indians. When an Indian 
is enfranchised he ceases to be an Indian under the law, and acquires the full status 
of citizenship. In the older provinces, where the Indians have been longer in 
contact with civilization, many are becoming enfranchised. Great discretion, 
however, is exercised by the Government in dealing with this problem, as Indians 
who become enfranchised lose the special protection attached to their wardship, 
so that it is necessary to guard against premature enfranchisement. 

Treaties.—In the older eastern provinces, the history of the Indians has 
been one of slow development with that of the community. In western Ontario 
and the Prairie Provinces, the situation has been different. There the rapid spread 
of civilization made it necessary to take prompt and effective measures to protect 
the moral claims of the Indians, which are recognized by the Government. Accord- 
ingly, treaties were entered into with the Indians, whereby the latter ceded to the 
Crown their aboriginal title and interest in the country. In consideration of such 
cession, the Crown agreed to set aside adequate reserves, make cash grants, provide 
per capita annuities, give assistance in agriculture, stock-raising, hunting, trapping,, 
etc., as particular circumstances might require, provide education for the Indiam 
children, and otherwise safeguard the Indians’ interest. These treaties have been 
made. from time to time as occasion arose and as new territories were opened up. 
No treaty has been made with the Indians of British Columbia, but their welfare 
has received no less attention from the Government on that account. 
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Government Expenditure.—On Mar. 31, 1928, the capital of the Indian 
Trust Fund, which a year earlier had amounted to $12,860,954, had increased to 
$14,465,496. The amounts expended from the Consolidated Revenue Fund were 
as follows:—voted by Parliament for the purposes of the Department, $3,977,791; 
annuities by statute, $220,209. 

Statistics.—Statistical tables of population, school attendance, income and 
agricultural activities of the Indians in Canada are appended. The figures in 
Table 13 are compiled from reports of the various censuses since Confederation, 
while the remaining tables contain data from the latest annual report of the Depart- 
ment of Indian Affairs. 


13.—Indian Population of Canada, 1871-1921. 


Provinces. 1871.3 18811. 18912. 1901. 1911. 1921. 

Prince Edward Island....... 323 281 314 258 248 235 
INOVASCOLIAa Reh asten ee ero 1,666 2,125 2,076 1,629 1915 2,048 
iNew Brunswick. s.qeeresee 1,403 1,401 15521 1 A6a | 1,541 1,301 
(ue beer Aste. ase ets 6,988 7,515 13,361 10,142 9,993 11,566 
Ontarnlowmersos eid tae: 12,978 1oso2D W905 24,674 23,044 26,436 
British Columbia....2...<.- 23,000 25,661 34,202 28,949 20,134 22,000 
Mani tolbareee nt: ee ees ee \ 16,277 7,876 13,869 
Daskatehewalle see 400 ee {11,718 12,914 
IN Leysae omnes ees eae, 56,000 56, 239 51, 249 23, 604 \11,630 14,557 
Viukon lernitorye cence 3,022 1,489 1,390 
Northwest Territories...... J | 14,921 15,904 3, 8734 

Totaliacotics. ce 102,358 108,547 120,638 127.9413 105, 492 110,596 


1Census figures in the organized provinces and estimates for the rest of Canada. 

2Racial origin not taken in 1891; the figures have been taken from the report of the Department of 
Indian Affairs of that year. 

3Includes 34,481 ‘‘half breeds’’. 

4The smaller Indian population of the Northwest Territories in 1921 is to be AScrined to the extension 
of the boundaries of Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba in 1912, which also accounts for the increase in their 
1921 Indian populations. 


Indian Education.—The educational work of the Department is now very 
extensive. In the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1928, a total of 328 Indian schools 
were in operation, including 77 residential schools for Indians, with an enrolment 
of 6,795, and 251 day schools for Indians, with an enrolment of 8,036 Indian pupils, 
also 12 combined public and Indian schools, with 187 Indian pupils enrolled. The 
total enrolment in the Indian schools has increased from 12,799 in 1915-16 to 15,018 
in 1926-27 and the average attendance from 8,080 to 10,866, or from 63-1 p.c. to 
72-3 p.c. of the enrolment. Continuation and high school work is now being taught 
in several of the day and residential schools. The amount spent on Indian education 
in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1928, was $2,033,375. 


14.—Enrolment and Average Attendance of Pupils at Indian Schools, fiscal years 
ended Mar. 31, 1916-28. 


Fiscal Residential Schools. Day Schools. Total. 

A ic x —- ea Feces 

ende verage verage verage fo) 

March 31. Enrolment. attendance. Enrolment. attendance. Enrolment. attendance.| attendance. 

NOL a Sea 4,661 4,029 8,138 4,051 12,799 8,080 63-13 
i ONT Fate ashy 4,520 4,149 7,658 4,136 12,178 8,285 68-03 
LOSER. ee 4,692 4,081 Tatoal 3,797 12,413 7,878 63-46 
TOG. eevee ee 4,640 4,014 1B 3,587 11,952 7,601 63-59 
19200 4,719 4,133 Teal 3,516 12,196 7,649 |. 62-71 
102 Tee  Soee 4,783 4,143 RS 3,931 12,558 8,074 64-29 
1922 idee aoe 5,031 4,360 7,990 - 4,308 13,021 8,668 66-56 
1928s ieee 5,347 4,695 8,376 4,411 13,723 9,106 66-35 
1924 este: 5,673 4,856 8,199 4,332 13,872 9,188 66-23 
LOZ Pte oe 6,031 5,278 8,191 4,601 14,222 9,879 69-46 
192 Ghee: eer: 6,327 5,658 8,455 4,940 14,782 10,598 71-69 
192 erat ares: 6,641 5,881 8,069 4,660 14,710 10,541 71-66 


MU 28 eaeeniers 6.795 6,043 8,036 4,697 15,018 10,866 72-35 


eee 
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Economic Advancement of the Indians in the Past Decade.—The Indians 
of Canada have made steady if rather slow progress in economic status during the 
past decade. When the fact is kept in mind that the Indians, unlike the whites, 
are not increasing rapidly in numbers, the significance of the figures which follow 
will be better appreciated. The area of the land under cultivation by Indians was 
227,988 acres in 1928, as compared with 173,198 acres in 1916. Their live stock in 
1927 included 42,022 horses and 52,688 cattle, as compared with 35,315 horses and 
37,188 cattle in 1916. The total income of the Indians was $9,721,716 in 1928, as 
compared with $6,241,497 in 1916. If the Department’s annual estimate of the 
number of Indians is used, the per capita figure of income is $93 in 1927 as compared 
with $59 in 1916. Information showing the acreage and value of Indian lands in 
1928, the crops raised in 1927, the live stock owned by Indians in 1927, the sources 
and values of the income of Indians in 1927, is given by provinces in Tables 15 to 18. 


15.—Acreage and Value of Indian Lands, by Provinces, 1928. 


Total Land cleared Land Value 
Provinces. acreage of |but not under under of 
reserves. cultivation. | cultivation. Lands. 
acres. acres. acres. $ 
ince wenwmara island yes 6. hat cc tse tee 1,668 347 595 20,000 
NOVA SCObIO aoe Sake tie oats sihes aca eens 21,289 4,379 911 98 ,275 
ENGWABEUNS WICK Beoscclacde thas ste sas sadness 34,507 1,064 381 70,958 
(BVT xO. a. en ke ee ee SO ee 177,420 17,752 11,045 1,404,045 
(CERES EHO: 9. phil SURE St A IRE Bed, abe Cae Oe 1,017,014 78,429 61227 4,989,147 
Manitobaseo ts...) Nog ts Gnd MP tt 463,901 118,703 14,082 2,981,114 
RELL CHOW Airy 18 eRe at Carey cote Se 9 Imooescee 766,470 45 ,037 14,266,399 
VAAL BYERS. 2 label ll ele Atle NaN ie aD, ea 1,278,858 860,295 69,515 18,514,425 
His OOlimhOlA tic seioon a redtace rastlaeoe. 740,811 256,575 25,191 13 , 981,828 
NOTUROD SS ainls 4 yeyhee HR PO leet a Cee 2,211 - 4 2,200 
Motal ser were we te Sf! 5,070,421 2,108, 614 227,988 56,328,391 


16.—Area and Yield of Principal Field Crops of Indians, by Provinces, 1927. 


Provinces. Wheat. Oats. Other Grain. 
acres. bush. acres. bush. acres. bush. 

Prince Edward Island....... 12 144 38 750 - - 
BNW a COUIA chcigis ots as, oacie ces < 1 19 56 1,185 4 35 
New Brunswick... .0..0.0.65% 7 (we 109 1,485 15 177 
DOusbecn ners ies Pees ck 247 Bie Til) 2,245 31,558 572 5,931 
WOntariOne eee ss oka ee . 2,328 37,270 13,071 300,982 4,199 88,887 
Menstoloa ts. citoes ho 8 oe) oe 1,607 19,548 dea UY 18 ,862 2,792 44,919 
Sdskatchewan.........-<.-. 15 ,847 283 ,021 11,309 215,213 1,529 31,695 
INMsei tae site es ce nek beet 19,880 322,418 7,597 160,770 870 22,284 
British Columbia..........: 1,835 36,010 2,975 78,446 230 4,580 
Motal.c85..<53%'. 41,764 701, 784 40,617 809,251 10,216 198,508 

Provinces. Peas, Beans, etc. Potatoes. Other Roots. Hay and 

Fodder. 

acres. bush. acres. bush. acres. bush. tons. 

Prince Edward Island........ ~ - 15 550 - - 105 
ING SCOUIATE wc enc cee e's t's 14 171 102 4,045 28 540 554 
Naw brunswitls..c00. 5. 2 6 76 67 3,420 14 1,438 154 
OPS fe) Oe i ata See eee 158 2,271 Laine: 25,263 72 2,827 4,811 
WUTSRIGS A Coa eet oe 693 11,629 2,488 89,846 1,225 34,646 34,106 
NARATOIS . tater beiel« Seale). 82 3,049 283 25,281 36 2,328 19,899 
SANK ALCMOW AN. “cle ioc se esse 1 25 164 16,888 67 2,350 29,738 
JN Ste GOS end A ee oe - = 171 12,087 54 1,370 het 
British Columbia............ 469 10,148 2,380 | 154,350 479 39,073 25,143 
akonland IN WD eos. rece - - 1 110 - 0 10 


a" ES ee 1,423 27,369 6,716 | 331,840 1,975 84, 622 142,201 
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17.—Numbers of Farm Live Stock of Indians, with Total Values, by Provinces,1927. 


5 Value of 
Provinces. Horses. Cattle. Poultry. | Live Stock 
and Poultry. 
No. No. No. $ 
EPrince:Hid ward Island!.....c20e ek se ee ee ee ee ti 28 130 2,100 
INOVAR SCOTS waco ee ee ee See ee 53 240 539 12,520 
New Brunswick see's .ctason. cat eee cent are nee 39 64 453 6,540 
Québeee? ddan ee eee rr ed eae 877 4,417 14,300 155,210 
OMGATIO 6, oo eiacs site ER er Eee meee: 4,025 13,654 72,209 655,773 
Manitobas? GS0tes. pcfteeee. 2 eee ere oo es 2,154 3,700 5,151 260,500 
Saskatchewanis sy. gate eee «eh rciecie ct amena ae Sonar 6,232 7,492 10,699 639, 288 
Alberta tit 3. bese to dt See Bk ee Me ee 16,364 8,802 5,495 766,374 
British, Columbia’. §:.weetncntile ieee ae roe eee: 12, 260 14, 288 32,041 851,298 
bY WKONCAT CoN: Wallen acre e ann nh ree eee cee ee 1 3 1,885 - 
Otay. steak Cee oe Se ne eae 42, 622 52,688 142, 902 3,349, 603 
18.—Sources and Values of Income of Indians, 1927. 
Value of Earned by 
Re-  |——-----_—_———_| Total 
Provinces. Farm Beef ceived Income 
products, | sold or Wages from Hunting | Other of 
including | used for | earned. land | Fishing. and Indus- | Indians.1 
hay. food. rentals. Trapping.| tries. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island. 2,050 320 875 - 1,120 250 4,800 9,415 
INOVascotia.. econ. 13 ,339 2,020 50,570 120 4,555 8,240} 31,345 112,248 
New Brunswick....... 10,190 385 35,700 75 5,850 3,400 6 0-910 64,130 
@uebecter. «15. eee 87,041 11,357 408,210} 10,201 6,297 266,295} 132,475 947 ,953 
Ontaniogno-. 0 4.t ee 679 ,485 42,760 866,370] 28,886 218 ,340 313,580) 296,920] 2,825,881 
Manitoba meaemee. <r 185,135 econ 153,900 1,385 83,070 297 ,835| 47,950 863,208 
Saskatchewan......... 661,299 69,363 141,777 6,898 21,924 144,100} 67,217) 1,256,138 
Alberta at 60 eee 509,389 101,924 117,056} 68,440 17,295 104,838} 56,525] 1,145,738 
British Columbia..... 462,741 82,120 653,722| 20,536 452,373 330,409] 229,636} 2,312,055 
Notal=4) 7 2,610,669} 328,111) 2,428,180) 136,541] 836,176?! 1,628,612%) 872,843] 9,721,7164 


1Includes income received from timber and annuities earned as interest on Indian trust funds. 
2Includes $25,350 in N.W.T. 3Includes $159,600 in N.W.T. 4Includes $184,950 in N.W.T. 
Eskimos.—Under an amendment to the Indian Act passed in 1924 (14-15 
Geo. V, c. 47) the Eskimos of Canada have been brought under the Department 
of Indian Affairs. These people, according to the best available information, num- 
ber over 6,000, widely scattered across the northern part of Canada, in the Mackenzie 
delta, along the shores of the Arctic ocean, in Baffin land, and on both sides of Hudson 
bay. A review of the condition of the Eskimos of Canada will be found in the 
Report of the Department of Indian Affairs for the year ended Mar. 31, 1926. 


Section 5.—Department of Pensions and National Health— 
Board of Pension Commissioners for Canada—Federal 
Appeal Board. 


During the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1928, the Departments of Soldiers’ 
Civil Re-establishment and Health have been merged as one Department under 
the title “Pensions and National Health’. (The activities of the Department in 
connection with health are dealt with in Chapter XXIV.) The Board of Pension 
Commissioners for Canada and the Federal Appeal Board are attached to the 
Department. 

The Board of Pension Commissioners is responsible for the adjudication and 
award of pensions in respect of disabilities connected with military service. The 
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Federal Appeal Board is authorized to hear appeals against decisions of the Depart- 
ment or the Commission in respect to ineligibility for treatment or pension on the 
ground that the disability in respect of which pension is refused is not attributable 
to or was not incurred during military service. 

The work of the Pensions division of the Department of Pensions and National 
Health covers a great many distinct operations, the most important of which are 
the maintenance of a medical service, which includes the operation of hospitals, 
treatment of patients in contract hospitals, the operation of medical out-patient 
departments; the employment of a specialist staff, tubercular, neuropsychiatric 
and surgical; the aftercare of the tuberculous, and dental treatment. The Depart- 
ment is operating eight hospitals and the patient strength in these institutions on 
Mar. 31, 1928, was 1,764. In addition, 1,466 were undergoing treatment in other 
institutions under the supervision of the Department. The number of patients 
who received in-patient treatment during the fiscal year was 11,030, and out-patient 
treatment was given in 102,580 cases. 

The Department operates a central factory and nine fitting depots in connection 
with the manufacture of artificial limbs and other prosthetic appliances. The 
number of appliances, including repairs, issued during the fiscal year was 44,213. 

Sheltered employment workshops are operated at Toronto, Hamilton, Montreal, 
Halifax, Winnipeg and Vancouver and are known as Vetcraft Shops. In connec- 
tion with the sale of products from these shops, a sales force is maintained. The 
Department manufactures the poppies and wreaths sold on Armistice Day. 

Vocational training is still carried on to a limited extent, and in certain centres 
the Department maintains an employment service, while in others it co-operates 
with the Dominion-Provincial Service, particularly in the placement of handicapped 
men. A measure of relief is continued to pensioners who are out of employment. 

Among the other activities of the Department may be mentioned the provision 
of veterans’ care for indigent ex-members of the forces; general supervision of the 
activities of the Last Post Fund; payment of workmen’s compensation in respect 
of pensioners of 25 p.c. and upwards; payment of compensation allowances to 
ex-members of the forces undergoing hospital treatment; co-operation with the 
trustees appointed under the Canteen Funds Act; aftercare of the blind, in co- 
operation with the Canadian National Institute for the Blind; and, by arrangement 
with similar departments in other countries and Dominions, the care of ex-members 
of the forces of those countries when in Canada. For the benefit of former Canadians 
who are now resident in the United Kingdom, an office is maintained in London, 
England. 

The following is an epitomized statement of the manner in which the funds 
appropriated by Parliament were dealt with by the Department during the fiscal 
year:—_ 


Direet payments to°men and dependants. .:5. i. 6 oohc. ccs Sac e ccw see veved $ 43,131,385 .83 

Payments for services to men and dependants.............200ceceeeeeeees 3,813, 812.29 

ROA CAM CLOGR CLI DULCE me alee ec oils ticle Se IS oe ee hs ae cadets 31,686.26 

SS LONGGRDUnCHASOCLepe tm Nee wate in. kyl ee ete teh NR its 436,371.16 

Payavouts FO-OUtSIAGOPZANIZALIONS a. we. sie cicecee celelo seve ectee cals vie @ che o's ¥le 94,249.67 

HLOCoOVeL I DIGOxPCNGIUUITCS: A. here ee «cise colette Mints ite ea Tole oe ba pees 528, 282.16 
Insurance premiiwms TEVeNUeC: .se.n ce cass dele ewes deaeed ees $ 1,385, 775.70 
KUNST CNUC eevee ee ee its ea ete ta eles Dacles 207, 289.67 

a 1.593, 055.37 

49,628, 852.74 

PLCS ELA CIONTERD CHSC Meat seit ate ae ain cee ae oie ells Bao teee eae 1,458, 816.30 


51,087, 669.04 
Expense of the Federal Appeal Board and the Board or 
Pension CommipsionGras-eeen eres accaawisiane Mate eeia de taaen un eoaiaines 266, 484.69 


$ 51,354, 153.73 
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DEPARTMENTAL ADMINISTRATION EXPENSE. 


Treatment, Pensions and Returned Soldiers’ Insurance.................. $ 1,458,816.30 
Percentage—Departmental Adniinistration...............ccccseeeeeceees Dic: 2-855 


ADJUDICATION OF PENSTONS. 


iBoard.ot bension, Comin issioners aaa aaa eee aes $ 100,834.47 
Kederal-AppealeBoarduecstcc es citer trie aac meee akin ne 165, 650.22 

——————-—— 266, 484.69 
Percentase-—Adsudication ol Pensions saaccseces 0:1 ecco ee ree rerio p.c. 0-518 
Total Administration and Adjudication Expenses................+++--++-$  1,725,300.99 


Percentage of Administration and Adjudication Exp2ns2 to All Expense. .p.c. 3:359 

Returned Soldiers’ Insurance.—The Returned Soldiers’ Insurance Act of 
1920 was placed under the jurisdiction of the Board of Pension Commissioners 
for Canada. The Board confines itself, however, to supervision and adjudication 
on claims. AJ] collections and payments are made by the Department. No 
applications under the Statute could be received after Sept. 1, 1923, but by c. 45 
of the Statutes of 1928 the matter was re-opened, so that applications may be 
received until Aug. 31, 1929. 

The total number of policies in force on Mar. 31, 1928, was 25,010, representing 
an insurance of $54,892,529. During the fiscal year the premium income was 
$1,386,350. Interest was $212,247, making a total of $1,598,597. Expenditure 
during the year in respect of death claims, cancelled insurance and surrendered 
policies, amounted to $724,391. The total number of death claims to Mar. 31, 
1928, was 1,740, amounting to $4,921,140. The balance on hand as at Mar. 31, 
1928, was $5,964,247. 

The Board of Pension Commissioners for Canada.—The Board of Pension 
Commissioners consists of three members and operates under the authority of the 
Pension Act. This Act was amended in certain directions during the fiscal year 
ended Mar. 31, 1928, the principal amendment covering the Federal Appeal Board. 
The only other amendment of importance was the raising of the limit of time during 
which application for pension might be made from seven years to nine years after 
retirement or discharge from the forces.! 

The following statistics illustrate the growth of the activities of the Board of 
Pension Commissioners :— 


PENSIONS IN FORCE AS AT MARCH 831, 1918-1928. 


Dependants. Disabilities. Total. 
Years. |---|] SS 
No. of No. of No. of 
Pensions. | Liability. | Pensions. | Liability. | Pensions. | Liability. 
$ $ $ 
AOU ERs. REM TLY EAs 10,488} 4,168,602 152830" eS 105 e126 25, 823i) ie acon es 
AGO RM ire cee yea Si He 16,753} 9,593,056 42,932] 7,470,729 59,685} 17,063,785 
1020S ee FOR ce ene ee 17,823! 10,841,170 69,203] 14,335,118 87,026] 25,176,288 
921 ive: PNR FE a3 = Aor ee 19,209} 12,954,141 51,452| 18,230,697 70,661} 31,184,838 
1900. LRP Oe co ieee 19,606} 12,687, 237 45,133} 17,991,535 64,739} 30,678,772 
1923... | PERE Retire xen 19,794} 12,279,621 43,263} 18,142,145 63,057| 30,421,766 
5924 ne MOLISE Os, ie SOR 19,971} 12,037,843 43,300] 18,787,206 63,271) 30,825,049 
Diy ditty Bee) ciiee se aoe OE ere a 20,105} 11,804,825 44,598} 19,816,380 64,613) 31,621,205 
1926. jae Pees oc oeeee 20,005} 11,608,530 46,385} 21,456,941 66,390} 33,065,471 
1 yi fe Bhatti iis IY oe 19,999} 11,419,276 48,027} 22,811,373 68,026) 34,230,459 
192 Sei Rte, ee ee ee 19,975) 11,209,351 50,635} 24,374,502 70,610} 35,583, 853 


The total amount paid for Great War pensions during the fiscal year, including 
retroactive awards, was $38,602,757. 


joy legislation passed during the session of 1928, this time limit for application was entirely 
removed. 
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The following are the figures of disability and dependent pensions of bene- 
ficiaries under the Pension Act as at Mar. 31, 1928:— 


otal number Of GISAbility: pensions, TOMPOLAaLryYse... ci. ccceassceenssicececceece 32,033 

Total number of disability pensions, permanent.............c0.cceecceccceees 18, 602 

SESAME A SA RMIEN At, RRA OAS (Ah OME, oo. nptarAiete adtalovcyele oe & alh tete De tiathe, Hiatal Toterele oes andes 50, 635 
Total number of dependent pensioners— 

GLOWS meets Le rene eee et cae cs i Rieccrs, comers’ wioiaasiat te oa oscilla ace ece Cstesye 

OE ETES sane aoa o iy Ath ARG RET co CHP PPS ee A ag aero A 12, 238 

IROL Dh. Say SRE eer OS 3 oc oe Ae Tn ea eee 19,975 


Number of persons in receipt of benefits under the Pension Act as at Mar. 31, 
1928 :— 


TCOEEN OMEN AG? faves ESE GTIVES Shin we, cee bs 3S PSR a A AR el A 50, 635 
WISAOUIY VADCUSIONCTS WIV Siar nis wifes cei ee rate ai oS oiled Robie shows Wayans oleae. 36, 898 
MAb UItVpensionoerss © MILTON af. 0s- foie ae hol eas cats ese cocks. eet dedeve pais «/Fidieie 62, 766 
Wicawiit ys pensioners OLMOLTEIALIVES : sa. sects ch eee deer ece ot eee tec eine rae 1, 203 
Mependentspensi ONers see woes «eM ws Es SOE Se Shove ble ie kd EG) Eel fetes 19,975 
Wonendenupenusionehs i COUCEeH Ett te eter acts te seco cies aire oriewitiseraee ees 8,588 
Other relatives in addition to main dependant................ccesessoe Ree 1,657 


Scale of Pensions.—The scale of pensions paid to dependent and disability 
pensioners has been several times revised. Before the Great War the pension 
for total disability in the case of a private had been $150 per annum. Since 1920 the 
total disability pension in the case of a private has been $900, one-third of this 
being paid as a bonus during the five years from Sept. 1, 1921. This bonus was later 
incorporated into the ordinary pension under c. 49 of the Statutes of 1925, with 
the result that the permanent total disability pension for leutenants and all ranks 
below is now $900 for an unmarried person, with an addition of $300 for wife, $180 
for the first child, $144 for second child and $120 for each additional child. Rates 
of pensions for all ranks were published in tables on pp. 960-962 of the 1925 Year 
Book, to which the reader is referred. 

Federal Appeal Board.—In accordance with the provisions of legislation 
passed in 1923, the Federal Appeal Board was appointed in August 1923 by the 
Governor in Council, on the recommendation of the Honourable the Minister of 
Justice. 

The establishment of the Appeal Board was decided upon in order to afford 
to returned soldiers, requiring or claiming treatment or pension, an opportunity 
to appeal to an independent tribunal against a refusal of their claim by the Board 
of Pension Commissioners or the Department of Pensions and National Health. 

The function of the Board and the more important parts of the legislation 
under which it was established are set out in the following section of the Pension 
Act, c. 62, 18-14 Geo. V, 1923:— 

“11. (1) Upon the evidence and record upon which the Board of Pension Commissioners 
gave their decision an appeal shall lie in respect of any refusal of pension by the Board of 
Pension Commissioners on the grounds that the disability resulting from injury or disease 
or the aggravation thereof resulting in death was not attributable to or was not incurred 
during military service’. 

The Board holds sessions in approximately fifty centres in the Dominion. The 
appellants are represented and assisted in the preparation and presentation of their 
claims by Official Soldiers’ Advisers appointed by the Federal Government. Up 
totheend of March, 1929, a total of 16,065 appeals had been registered with the Board. 

The Board also acts as agent for the Imperial Pensions Appeal Tribunal and 
has dealt with a total of 1,054 cases up to the end of March, 1929. 
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Section 6.—Land Settlement—The Soldier Settlement Board. 


During 1928 the Board proceeded with the revaluation of soldier settlers’ 
lands, as authorized by the Act of 1927 (c. 68). Slightly over 8,000 settlers applied 
for revaluation, and at the end of the year 6,968 appraisals had been made and 
3,080 awards approved. These awards totalled $2,565,503, the reduction granted 
amounting to 22 p.c. It is expected that the work of revaluation will be completed 
during the summer of 1929. The revaluation legislation provides that the deprecia- 
tion in value of the farm shall be the amount by which, through no neglect or mis- 
management on the part of the settler, the price at which the Board agreed to sell 
the land and improvements to the settler exceeds the present value. 


Loans granted to 24,708 settlers since the beginning of the scheme amounted 
to $110,755,948. There are 10,273 active soldiers on free grant lands, of whom 
3,621 have been granted loans. 


The amount of money loaned has been substantially reduced. Payments 
made to the treasury have totalled $39,119,783, of which $12,141,282 represents 
interest payments. During the calendar year 1928 payments received amounted 
to $4,943,489, of which $2,117,273 was interest. 


Since re-establishment 1,266 settlers have repaid their whole indebtedness to 
the Board. A majority of those remaining on the land continue to meet their 
annual payments promptly. In the ten years there have been re-sales of Board’s 
lands numbering 6,565, about 3,000 to civilian settlers, 2,500 to British families 
and the remainder to other soldier settlers. 


Over 6,000,000 acres of land have been bought or homesteaded by soldier 
settlers, at an average cost of $10 an acre. Of this, it is estimated that 2,000,000 
acres have been brought into cultivation by the efforts of the settlers, making a very 
substantial contribution to the wealth of the country. 


Apart from the soldier settlement phase of the Board’s activities, the Land 
Settlement Branch has been instrumental in establishing a number of migrants 
on farm lands under various agreements with the British Government. Under 
the “3,000 Family Scheme” 2,997 families had come forward at the end of last 
year, in all 16,804 individuals. These families brought with them about $1,000,000 
of theirown money. Of this number 1,937 families had been established on farms, 
having contracted to purchase the properties on which they were living during the 
probationary period of one or two years, the land costing $7,427,148. British 
money already advanced for the purchase of chattels was $2,597,797, and another 
$2,000,000 was available for the purpose. Already of the sum advanced 
the migrants have repaid $557,152, including $130,000 assisted passage money. 
Many of the settlers established under this scheme are making exceptional progress, 
although some of them had no agricultural experience in the Old Country. 


In another family scheme to bring 500 families from the British Isles for estab- 
lishment on the land in New Brunswick, the provincial government is a partner 
to the extent that it provides the money for the purchase of the land, while the 
British Government provides the money for equipment and the Land Settlement 
Branch undertakes the supervision. Last year 95 families of 627 individuals came 
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forward, and the agreement provides for the establishment of 100 families a year 
until the quota is completed. 


The Land Settlement Branch placed 2,616 British married farm workers, 
single farm workers and young men trained in various training centres. Other 
British migrants, to the number of 5,460, brought out by various organizations 
were received for after-care. The Branch was also called upon to place newcomers 
to the number of 7,346 in farm work. These included single men, domestics and 
families of various nationalities. It was also called upon to investigate 1,335 cases 
‘tor the admission of aliens, 1,344 for nominated household workers and 2,971 for 
nominated agricultural workers. 


Section 7.—Department of the Secretary of State. 


' The Department of the Secretary of State was constituted in its present form 
in 1873, through the merging of the previously-existing offices of the Secretaries of 

State for Canada and for the Provinces. The Secretary of State is the official 
| mouthpiece of the Governor-General, as well as the medium of communication 
between the Dominion and Provincial Governments, all correspondence between 
the Governments being conducted by him with the Lieutenant-Governors. He is 
also the custodian of the Great Seal of Canada and the Privy Seal, as well as the 
channel by which the general public may approach the Crown. 


The Secretary of State is also the Registrar-General, registering all procla- 
mations, commissions, charters, land patents and other instruments issued under 
the Great Seal. He is further charged with the administration of the Companies 
Act, the Canada Temperance Act, the Naturalization Act, the Board of Trade and 
Trade Unions Acts, the Ticket of Leave Act. The following information on these 
subjects has been secured in the course of administration. 


Charters of Incorporation.—The number of companies incorporated under 
the Companies Act and amending Acts during the fiscal year 1927-28 was 1,102, 
with a total capitalization of $538,595,570. Supplementary letters patent were 
granted to 261 companies during the year, 82 of which increased their capital stock 
by the aggregate amount of $179,167,100; 31 decreased their capital stock by 
' $37,123,580; the remaining 148 were granted supplementary letters patent for 
various purposes, such as changing names, extending powers, etc. The total 
capitalization of new companies plus the increase of capital of existing companies 
amounted to $717,762,670. 


In Table 20 will be found the number and capitalization of companies incor- 
porated during the years 1900-1928. 
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20.—Number and Capitalization of Companies incorporated under the Companies 
Act and amending Acts during the calendar years 1900-1907, and for the fiscal 
years ended Mar. 31, 1908-1928. 


Years. 


New Companies. 


Number. 


Capital- 
ization. 


$ 


9,558,900 

7,662,552 
51,182,850 
83,405 , 340 
80,597,752 
99,910,900 
180,173,075 
132,686,300 

13,299,000 
121,624,875 
301,788 ,300 
458,415,800 
447 ,626,999 
625,212,300 
361,708,567 
208, 283 ,633 
157,342,800 
207,967,810 
335,982,400 
214,326,000 
603,210,850 
752,052,683 
351,555,900 
314,603 ,050 
204 646,283 
231,044,800 
353,342,800 
692,540,900 
538,595,570 


Old Companies. Gross Old Companies. Net 
—_——____—_—_————| Increase |——-—---——————_|_ Increase 
Increase in Decrease fo) 
Number. in Capital- |Number. in Capital- 
Capital. ization. Capital. ization. 
$ $ $ $ 
— | 3,351,000} 12,909,900 - = 12,909,900 
— | 8,420,000} 11,082,552 - =| 11,0827502 
— | 5,055,000] 56,237,850 - =) |) 156,207,800 
— | 5,854,520] 89,259,340 - — | 89,259,340 
— | 3,366,000] 83,963,752 - - | 83,963,752 
— | 9,685,000} 109,595,900 - — | 109,595,900 
— {382,403,000} 212,576,075 - = | 212°>576,07¢5 
— 119,091,900} 151,778,200 - — | 151,778,200 
“= 865,000} 14,164,000 - -— | 14,164,000 
— 172,293,000} 193,917,875 = — | 193,917,875 
44 |46,589,500| 348,377,800 4 670,600| 347,707,200 
45 |24,715,600| 483,131,400 4 |10,650,000| 472,481,400 
44 |42,939,000| 490,565,999 7 117,880,800] 472,685,199 
54 155,549,900) 680,962,200 5 |11,861,381] 669,100,819 
61 |63,599 ,003} 425,307,570 3 | 3,290,000} 422,017,570 
34 |26,650,000| 234,933,633 4 | 6,840,000] 228,093,633 
28 168,996,000] 226,338,800 11 | 4,811,700} 221,527,100 
36 126,540,000] 234,507,810 3 | 5,050,000) 229,457,810 
41 |69,321,400| 405,303,800 4 | 1,884,300} 403,419,500 
69 67,583,625} 281,909,625 11 | 2,115,985) 279,793,640 
88 {85,187,750} 688,398 ,600 10 |19,530,000} 668,868,600 
135 |79,803,000} 831,855,683 17 | 7,698,300] 824,167,383 
43 |18,275,000| 369,830,900 13 | 5,121,450} 364,709,450 
45 |46,108,500| 360,711,550 30 110,751,123} 349,960,427 
58 115,352,755] 219,999,038 27 157,944,410] 262,054,628 
47 115,549,573) 246,594,373 28 143,863,633] 202,730,740 
48 133,303,500] 386,646,300 47 143,797,780| 342,848,520 
70 |33,524,000| 726,064,900 40 |16,905,045| 709,159,855 
82 |179,167,100| 717,762,670 Slalod 12.080 


| 680,639,050 


Naturalizations.'—The naturalizations effected under the Naturalization Act 
(R.S. 1906, c. 77) for the calendar years 1908-1917 inclusive, were given on page 594 
of the Year Book for 1919. Since Jan. 1, 1918, the only method of obtaining 
naturalization has been under what is known as the “Imperial”? Naturalization 
Act, which came into force on Jan. 1, 1915. This Act was known under the title 
of the Naturalization Act, 1914, until July 7, 1919, when it was repealed and the 
Naturalization Act, 1919, came into force. 
Act, 1919, was repealed, and the Naturalization Act, 1914, was revived and amended 
under the title of the Naturalization Acts, 1914 and 1920. By an amendment 
passed by Parliament in 1923, the restriction by which persons of alien enemy 
birth were ineligible to receive certificates of naturalization for a period of 10 years 
after the termination of the war was removed, and at the present time any alien 
All these Acts have 


may apply for naturalization, regardless of his nationality. 


been consolidated in R.S.C. 1927, c. 138. 


On July 1, 1920, the Naturalization 


Table 21 shows the number of naturalization certificates issued to single persons 
or heads of families under these Acts during the calendar years from 1918 to 1927. 
The total number of persons naturalized during the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 
1928, including the wives and minor children of those to whom naturalization 
certificates were issued, was 13,465. 


1 On the subject of naturalization, see also pp. 102-107 of this volume. 
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21.—Naturalizations in Canada, by Principal Nationalities, effected under the 
Naturalization Act during the calendar years 1919-1927. 


Nationalities. 


JAVES OEMS OLS <7 a pee ae 
PAT PEN EIMIATIG A 5 cers iasvoaeto sss 
PARES UT PATS on ble) aerate arfto doe coret ses 
Austrian (Bohemian)...... 
Austro-Hungarians........ 
‘Austrian (Serbian)........ 
Austrians (Ukrainians)... . 
AS CLONE ce is yes yin, Se 
Bohemians. j.cect seek nh 


NANZICOLS yeh ae ae este ces 
JONG Te atta e See ae esta 


KG ORINVANG oc es lc sec eke 


(Ci Ss ee eh ore 
Greeks (Albanian)........ 
Greeks Turk )Pe soc. 
LUNG ATIANS canes. ke he 
Wicelandenst. cass )t 2100. 
Linley see ieee aaa 
Ttalians (Greek)).......... 
LION NOOR COC Oee eee 
UUNPO-SIAVSascn rsa tba cee’ 
MAE IAN Sy fakes Sete eee 2 


uxemburgers....0.6..4... 
WVEGXACANS 27 a2. isse te aac 6 alae 
Mionteneerins.......0..660% 
Nationality undetermined 
No Nationality.............. 
DNOPWOSIANG).Jeas405 wee: 
PAleStINIANS apc sta Sas cle k 
er Sianserice ect oe st 
Persians (Armenian)...... 
LMC ach 5 eh a a eee aes 
Poles (Russian) i. v5. 20. 
Poles (Ukrainian)......... 
HROTIGHGMOSE tee cy cess eee 
ReE-AdmMission... iss<.5.. 
WE ADIANG sere rescrs. is) « ce uc 
UGB ce eeronee. AY, beet, 
Serb-Croat-Slovenes...... 
BOR OINMS tose ce tee. « fhe « 
SPAnIAT OSs ...07.ecbysihie, «2 
Subjects of Allied Powers. 


Turks (Armenian)......... 
Turks (Assyrian).......... 
Turks (Bulgarian)......... 
KS MGT ECK ie oud aye tes 
Turks (Macedonian)....... 
Turks (Mesopotamian).... 
Turks (Palestinian)....... 
ibarks*(Syrian) ss. 2.060. 


1919. 


w 


bo > 
| ok Po Se. Oh Soe ab 1) a She te) 


_ 
_ 


— 
w noe co 
jie Wee Uw Pek ia tS oe | a BP a et 


_ 
CO. ot 
Imi on 


a> bo 
Lm1 Ooo] Rw] NoeeRK|! 1 Col ll |} ONmpt]T eR I|1e tt i 


bo 
ww 


_ 
i ot tee ft 


1920. 


— 


_ 
o 
ISotwinwtl it wt t wl] oul = 


a 
oOo noe bo 
o)1 ww 


ow 
lor) 


1921. 


1,939 
3 


1922, | 1993. 
4 5 
1,600 | 989 
1 ae 
5 
39 | 606 
5 10 
y = 
32 | 129 
1 — 
5 4 
3 39 
1 a 
14 10 
99 64 
125 93 
65 51 
2 1 
115 74 
124 96 
195 | 144 
260 | 268 
31 24 
665 | 886 
95 29 
3 5 
1 
A 1 
1 3 
209 | 151 
7 5 
is 1 
1,088 | 654 
302 12 
1 = 
585 | 475 
1,715 | 1,206 
99 80 
3 +S, 
8 5 
120 | 188 
976 | 226 
49 43 
7 8 
86 79 
1 zs 
7 7 
5 2 
136 | 125 


1924, 
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o 
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bo 
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1927. 
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21.—_Naturalizations in Canada, by Principal Nationalities, effected under the 
Naturalization Act during the calendar years 1919-1927—-concluded. 


Nationalities. 1919: 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924, 1925. 1926. 1927. 


= = 1 = = . = 


Venezuclans eee e oe ee ~ - 

SOCtIONIGL sina seine - 2 3 - 2 2 1 3) 2 

Section 11, s.s. (c), ¢. 38, 
NatsAct; 19192 aho05. 08 - 


Wotal schoo .vs kell 2,051 | 8,776 | 11,098 | 8,344 | 6,795 | 8,843 | 7,873 | 9,130 7,819 


bo 


1Under Section 6 of the Naturalization Act the Secretary of State is authorized in his discretion to 
grant a special certificate of naturalization to any person with regard to whose nationality as a British 
subject a doubt exists. 

2Resumption of British nationality by wife of alien being a subject of state at war with His Majesty. 

Canada Temperance Act.—Under parts 1 and 2 of this Act, provision is 

made for the prohibition of the sale of intoxicating liquors in countries and cities. 
Under these parts a vote was taken in the County of Brome, Quebec, on July 10, 
1928, in response to a petition for the repeal of the Act in that county. The vote 
resulted in favour of the repeal, which became effective on Dec. 3, 1928. Part 3 
of the Act relates to penalties and prosecutions, part 4 to the prohibition of the 
importation and exportation of intoxicating liquors into and from the provinces, 
while part 5 enacts provisions in aid of provincial legislation for the control of the 
liquor traffic. All the provinces except Quebec and British Columbia have carried 
plebiscites in favour of the prohibition of importation of liquors. Exportation 
is prohibited from the provinces of New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, Mani- 
toba, Alberta and Saskatchewan. 


Section 8.—The Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 


The Royal Canadian Mounted Police (formerly the Royal Northwest Mounted 
Police) are distributed throughout the Dominion, with headquarters at Ottawa. It 
is a Dominion constabulary, whose duties, owing to the fact that the provinces are 
responsible for the enforcement of law and order, are somewhat different from those 
of most police forces. In addition, however, to its strictly federal duties, by an 
arrangement approved by Order in Council on April 14, 1928, and coming into 
effect on June 1, 1928, the Force has assumed the enforcement of law and order in 
Saskatchewan, outside of urban centres which maintain their own municipal forces. 
The arrangement is substantially similar to that which obtained in the two provinces 
of Alberta and Saskatchewan from their establishment in 1905 until 1917. In 
return for the payment by the Government of Saskatchewan of an annual sum of 
$175,000, and the defraying of certain contingent expenses, the administration of 
justice is undertaken by the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, under the direction, 
in matters pertaining to this class of work, of the Attorney-General of the Province. 
The Saskatchewan Provincial Police was disbanded on June 1, 1928, a number of 
its officers and other ranks being absorbed into the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police. This arrangement is for a term of seven years. As a result, there are now 
upwards of 80 detachments in the Province, with over 260 officers and other ranks. 

The federal duties of the Force, as distinct from its provincial duties in Saskatche- 
wan, fall under the following general headings:—(1) The enforcement of Dominion 
Statutes; (2) The enforcement of the Criminal Code in the Northwest Territories 
(including the Arctic), the Yukon, the national parks and Indian reserves, and also 
when Dominion Departments are the aggrieved parties; (8) the enforcement (by 
special agreement) of provincial laws, etc., in national parks in British Columbia 
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and Alberta; (4) investigations for other Departments; (5) Police assistance and 
protection rendered to federal Departments, provincial authorities, other police 
forces, etc. The fourth and fifth of these categories have increased greatly in recent 
years, from 8,500 cases in 1920 to 37,642 in 1928, and the assistance rendered is of 
the most varied kinds, including aid to the Customs in preventing smuggling, to 
Inland Revenue in suppressing illegal stills, to the Department of Health in com- 
bating the traffic in narcotic drugs, to the Secretary of State in verifying the state- 
ments made by applicants for naturalization, to the Post Office in detecting frauds 
upon and robberies of the mails, to the Department of Indian Affairs in protecting 
the Indians, etc. Aid is occasionally given to Provincial Governments in the main- 
tenance of law and order. 

The Arctic work is becoming increasingly important; there are now in the 
Arctic and sub-Arctic regions (exclusive of the Yukon) 31 detachments with 89 
all ranks, or about 9 p.c. of the entire strength. These detachments include posts 
on Ellesmere, North Devon, Baffin and Victoria islands, as well as along the coasts 
of the Arctic ocean and Hudson bay; one ‘Bache peninsula) is within eleven degrees 
of the North Pole, and a powerful auxiliary power schooner, the St. Roch, employed 
in the Arctic ocean, ranks as a detachment; every winter long patrols are made 
in these regions, the islands west of Ellesmere islanc (Axel Heiberg, etc.), being 
visited periodically. Contrasted with this is detective work in the urban commun- 
ities, in running to earth counterfeiters, narcotic drug dealers, robbers of the mails, 
and others of the more dangerous types of evil-doers. 

On Sept. 30, 1928, the strength of the Force was 55 officers, 936 non-com- 
missioned officers and constables, and 96 special constables, or 1,087 all ranks, 
with 228 horses and 372 dogs. Excluding special constables, the accessions to the 
force (including Saskatchewan Provincial Police taken over) numbered 246. The’ 
number of applicants was 2,257. The details of the strength, and the record of 
fluctuations of strength, are shown in Table 22. 


22.—_Strength and Distribution of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police on Sept. 30, 


jon | 1928, with totals for 1920-28. 
a q | I 
g 2 2t 3 © 5 
asters ttm. | elit 1 pare S6| aie iS | 
aphrisie, gals] 3 |2/312| 2 le8l g Bel 2 Beles] 2] 2 
A fe Ou | ssf on.) ei ei pe ee | Galo 
KOMAMISEIONUCH) nncahice sss. hadese 1 —-} -}| -}| -}| -}] -7} -]}] -]} -]} -J| -J] - 1 
Asst. Commissioners............ 1} -]| - 1 | eae (et a ee es 2 
IPOT NLOMCONUSS. sete icra. so vaa siecle, > 2} -| - 2 Te <2 2 1 1 -}|} -]}| -|] - 11 
BHSHOCEOGes.). Chee aoe de Roa 2 1 1 Oley S2iath 7 Oh wet 2 | e419 Hels 1} - 39 
Ir POOU attest sr Se e,< ass esas -}| -| -}] -]| - Aare ane | mm [cee | 1 
Veterinary Surgeon.............. -| -]| -]}| -] - 1] - - -| -]| -| - 1 
SLA OORSCANTS.. hisses £5. fee Ole oie — EY Ve 7) MG) Va) cee cs) fe cue Ue TSI Dy Va 34 
Dereeantarae: saris Vint etme eke 12 3 3 22 8} 30] 19 8 2 3 2} - - - 112 
MDOUNOED Ue see en. ce ckoe wks wks tiara 11 2 9} 24 She tot bz he 5) 11 1 1 1 1 150 
Momstables at oe 2 SPSS Qed 23| 27] 20] 227} 22) 154] 50) 44) 21) 42 4 2 2 2 640 
Special Constables.............. ll} - Neti a Ole 18ieezol 5.8, #6) 10l= | om la 96 
Total, Canada......1928| 68] 35| 35] 298) 49] 262) 123) 88) 41) 71) 7) 3) 4) 31) 1,087 
es ....1927| 69) 36) 36) 306) 54) 170) 112) 99) 39) 65 8 3 3 4} 1,004 
: 1926| 66) 28) 37) 276) 47) 173) 113; 93] 34) 56 7 3 3| 27 963 
Ss 1925} 72] 30) 27] 294) 52] 182) 116) 94) 37] 49 8 3 3; 10 977 
S 1924) 72) 32) 27) 295) 51) 192) 128) 109) 40) 52 7 2 3} 10) 1,020 
s 1923) 72) 82] 31) 317) 64) 253) 152) 143) 42) 29 4 i — | 1,148 
ee 1922} 79| 37) 41} 288) 71) 274) 173) 175) 51) 27 4 a) o- — | 1,227 
3 1921) 79} 32) 26} 440) 162) 329) 266) 265) 52) 28 1} - - = | 1,680 
es 1920) 72! 25 9} 384! 160! 400) 300) 257) 48) 16) - - - - | 1,671 


10n loan to Marine and Fisheries Department, two constables; on loan to Canadian Legation, 
Washington, one corporal. 
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Section 9.—Judicial and Penitentiary Statistics. 


The collection and publication of criminal statistics was first authorized by an 
Act of 1876 (39 Vict., c. 13), and the results have been published upon a comparable 
basis in an annual report from that time to the present, and are now collected and 
published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics under the Statistics Act (8-9 Geo. 
V, ¢. 43), which provides for the receipt of an annual return by the Bureau from 
every court or tribunal administering criminal justice. The statistics as published 
show for each judicial district (155 in number) the offences that have been com- 
mitted, analysed to indicate the nature of the offence, the age, sex, occupation and 
social condition, birthplace, etc., of the convicted, and the sentences imposed. 
The Act also provides for the collection of the statisties of penitentiaries, prisons, 
reformatories and gaols, as complementary to the preceding. 


Subsection 1.—General Tables. 


The statistics relate to years ended Sept. 30, the latest report being for 1927. 
Beginning with the report for 1922, an enlargement of the classification of offences 
has been adopted, by which offences of juvenile offenders are compiled separately 
from those of adults. The term “indictable” applies to offences of adults only, 
similar offences committed by juveniles being termed “‘major’’ offences; similarly, 
‘non-indictable”’ offences of adults are termed ‘‘minor”’ offences when attributed 
to juveniles. All current tables have been worked out for 1922 and subsequent 
years in accordance with the new classification, but a comparative historical table, 
giving the totals for different classes of criminal offences and minor offences, 
including those of juvenile delinquents, is here published (Table 23), together with 
a more detailed table for recent years (Table 24). In the consideration of the 
former it should be remembered that while the criminal code undergoes little change 
over periods of time, the figures of summary convictions depend very much upon 
the changes in the customs of the people, and are apt to increase with the increasing 
urbanization of the population. The most significant column of Table 23 is the 
figure of criminal offences per 100,000 of population. Attention may be drawn 
to the increase in the proportion of both criminal offences and minor offences to 
population in the past year, convictions for criminal offences having risen from 
277 per 100,000 population in 1924 to 304 per 100,000 population in 1927 and con- 
victions for minor offences from 1,535 per 100,000 in 1924 to 2,009 per 100,000 in 
1927. 


It should be understood that the classification of offences in these general 
tables is irrespective of the more technical classification into ‘indictable’ and ‘‘non- 
indictable” offences under the Criminal Code. The object here is to show a broad 
historical record of criminal and minor offences respectively. 
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23.-—Convictions for Criminal Offences, by Groups, and Total Convictions for Minor 
Offences, years ended Sept. 30, 1876-1927, with Proportions to Population. 


Criminal Offences. 


Offences against Total 
—__--_-_-______—__—_——| Other Criminal 
pro- pro- |felonies Minor Offences. and 
perty | perty and Total of Minor 
Years.} the with with- | misde- Criminal Offences, Offences. 
person,| vio- out mean- 
lence. vio- ours. 
lence. 
p.c. of Per p.c. of Per 
No. No. No. No. No. | allof- | 100,000} No. all of- | 100,000 No. 
' fences. | pop. fences. | pop. 

1876... 4,959 201 2,870 14 8,151 28-9 206} 20,064 71-1 508 28,215 
Side 5,253 229 3,316 114 8,912 29-4 222] 21,388 70-6 533 30,300 
1878... 5,376 222 3,612 129 9,339 28-3 229] 23,666 71-7 580 33,005 
1879... 4,815 238) 3,043 75} 8,168 28-4 197] 20,568 71-6 496 28,736 
1880... 5,694 176 3,018 202 9,090 32-2 215} 19,119 67-8 454 28,209 
1881... 4,353 144) 2,593 288), ale378 25-2 170| 21,847 74-8 504 29 ,225 
1882... 4,667 173) 2,845 106} 7,791 24-9 178| 23,514 75-1 536 31,305 
1883... 4,858 132 2,587 128 7,715 22-9 174) 25,857 77-1 583 33,002 
1884... 4,288 228 3,547 167 8,230 27-6 183] 21,563 72-4 481 29,793 
1885... 5,057 22D amen Lig. 289} 8,725 25-6 192} 25,317 74-4 558 34,042 
1886... 5,202 2odip a wen 943 224) 8,624 25-2 188} 25,581 74-8 557 34,205 
1887... 4,992 208) 2,519 24 1-873 22-7 170| 26,772 77-3 577 34,645 
1888... 4,799 225) 3,442 162} 8,619 22-8 184} 29,173 77-2 622 37,792 
1889... 5,284 283 3,456 164 9,187 23-8 194] 29,421 76-2 621 38 , 608 
1899... 5,093 276 3,267 164 8,800 22-7 184] 29,906 77-3 624 38 , 706 
1891... 4,788 283} 3,369 160} 8,600 22-9 178} 29,017 77-1 599 37,617 
1892... 4,993 Dill eeon oa 173| 8,559 24-3 175| 26,734 75-7 547 35,293 
1893... 4,689 SOO, O74 181 8,806 24-7 178| 26,847 75-3 544 35,653 
1894... 4,599 459| 4,155 200} 9,404 26-0 189} 26,761 74-0 537 36,165 
1895...!| 4,652 462} 4,199 295} 9,608 25-6 191) 27,977 74-4 556 37,585 
1895... 4,544 408} 4,104 301 9,357 25-1 184} 27,921 74-9 549 37,278 
1897...) 4,418 475| 4,431 409| 9,733 25-6 189| 28,245 74-4 550 37,978 
1898... 4,594 540} 4,594 335} 10,083 26-3 193} 28,143 73-7 514 38,206 
1899... 4,227 444 4,541 339 9,551 24-7 181} 29,159 75-3 554 38,710 
1900... 4,598 413] 4,571 41] 9,993 24-0 188} 31,661 76-0 595 41,654 
1901... 4,698 451 4,441 384 9,974 23-7 bcy dye 76:3 596 42,148 
19027. .1 °° 4,773 413] 4,541 363| 10,090 23-1 182} 33,446 76-9 605 43 ,536 
1993... 5,480 543 4,914 Hoa 11.472 22-8 202} 38,911 77-2 686 50,383 
1902... 5,919 902 5,295 528) 12,294 22-4 211} 42,652 77-6 1sy 54,946 
1905... 5,694 656 5,711 812) 12,873 20-6 215| 49,686 79-4 829 62,559 
1906... 6,215 645) 6,425, 1,078) 14,363 20-3 233] 56,540 79-7 916 70,903 
1907... 6,651 681 6,907 807} 15,046 19-0 239| 64,124 81-0 1,017 79,170 
1908... 7,379 893} 7,973 1,069] 17,314 19-5 266} 71,320 80-5 1,099 88 , 634 
1909... 6,586 848} 7,771 1,332] 16,537 18-4 247| 73,415 81-6} 1,096 89,952 
1910... 7,793 943} 8,191 1,131] 18,058 eas 268} 84,845 82-5 1,227} 102,903 
1911... 8,352 977| 9,024 1,194) 19,547 17-3 Pale) i708) 82-7 1,309 113,260 
TO? oT 3 3F | 1,195} 10,626 1540 | t22)-782 15-5 309} 123,795 84-5 1,686 146,527 


tei id 44” 1479) 12,721) 1,724). 27,361 15-8 363| 145,777 84-2} 1,936] 173,138 
1914... 12,136] 1,810} 14,645] 1,952} 30,543 16-7 397| 152,492 83-3] 1,982} 183,035 
1915...| 10,664] 2,234] 14,269) 1,525) 28,692 18-7 373] 124,363 81-3} 1,619} 153,055 


1916...) 9,327) 1,478) 11,018} 1,459) 23,282 18-8 289} 100,509 81-2} 1,251) 123,791 
WOU Teme 6,852} 1,321) 9,886] 1,271} 19,330 16-9 236} 94,681 83-1} 1,157] ~ 114,011 
AIS =... 7,292} 2,049) 10,743) 1,390) 21,474 17-4 258] 101,795 82-6] 1,222) 123,269 
1919... 7,731} 2,606) 11,508) 1,656} 23,501 18-1 277| 106,518 81-9] 1,256} 130,019 
1920...) 8,281} 2,310) 11,634) 2,059) 24,284 14-9 281) 138,424 85-1] 1,604} 162,708 
1921...| 8,197; 2,609) 12,059] 2,081) 24,946 14-2 284! 152,227 85-9} 1,731] 177,178 
1922...| 7,291) 2,783] 11,607] 2,610} 24,291 15-3 271) 134,049 84-7| 1,498] 158,840 
1923... 7,050) 2,076] 11,482] 3,075] 24,183 15-1 266} 135,069 84-8} 1,487] 159,252 
1924...| 7,595) 2,536) 12,790) 2,635) 25,556 15-3 277| 141,663 84-7} 1,535) 167,219 
1925...|, 7,826) 2,749} 13,892} 2,644] 27,111 15-3 289| 150,672 84-7} 1,610} 177,783 
1926... 7,799| 2,296] 14,262) 2,679] 27,036 13-8 287! 169,171 86-2} 1,803} 196,207 
1927...| 8,343] 2,671] 15,154) 2,809] 28,977 13-1 304} 191,285 86-9] 2,009} 220,262 
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24.—Convictions for Criminal and Minor Offences, by Classes of Offences, 
Numbers and Ratios, years ended Sept. 30, 1923-1927 (including Juveniles). 


A.—NUMBERS. 


Classes of Offences. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 

No. No. No. No. No. 
Offencesiarainst:the persons... see ea te ee ert = 7,550 7,595 7,826 7,799 8,343 
Offences against property with violence............. 2,076 2,536 2,749 2,296 2,671 
Offences against property without violence......... 11,482 12,790 13,892 14,262 15,154 
Other felonies and misdemeanours.................- 3,075 2,635 2,644 2,679 2,809 
Totalior eriminal Offences. 5.50.5 ee ee eae 24,183 25,556 Peles UL 27,036 28,977 
Breach of Municipal Acts and By-laws.............. 69,445 72,389 76,619 92,184 110,532 
Breach. ot liquor lawsetn. nee eee er ce: 10,090 10,449 11,636 13 eo? 12,487 
Wrunkennessh: S sce. see ek ae ee Ae eee 25,565 27,345 26,754 28,324 olshid 
VAGCANG VA Sanath. nN a serene eee rns Mate 3,969 4,596 5,830 6,988 7,877 
oose: wWiletand disorderly: ase oe eee 5,026 4,974 5,946 4,675 5,649 
Keeping bawdy houses and inmates thereof......... 4,438 4,658 4,495 4,006 3,206 
Miscellaneous minor offences................-.--+-- 16,536 17,252 19,392 19,482 20,363 
Notalior minor offenceste,.ee eee 135,069 141,663 150,672 169,171 191,285 
Grand Totals j.. eee as ee 159,252 | 167,219 | 177,783 | 196,207 229, 262 


B.—RATIOS PER CENT OF TOTAL AND PER 100,000 OF POPULATION. 


1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 


Classes of Offences. Per Per Per Per Per 
Per | 100,000} Per | 100,000 | Per | 100,000 | Per | 100,000 | Per | 100,000 
cent. | pop. |cent.| pop. | cent. | pop. cent.| pop. | cent. | pop. 


Offences against the person.| 4-7 83 | 4-5 82 | 4-4 84 | 3-9 83 | 3-8 88 
Offences against property 

with violence............. 1:3 23 1:5 Pal 1-6 29 1-2 24 1-2 28 
Offences against property 

without violence..........| 7:2 WOAH Ie fey 139 | 7-8 148 | 7-3 151 6-9 159 
Other felonies and misde- 

IMMCANOUNS ease Tee 2-0 34 1:6 29 1-5 28 1-4 29 1-2 29 
Total for criminal offences.| 15-2 266 | 15-3 277 | 15-3 289 | 13-8 287 | 13-1 304 


Breach of Municipal Acts 


and By-laws....... ee WES 43-6 765 | 43-3 785 | 43-1 818 | 46-9 982 | 50-2 1,161 
Breach of liquor laws.......| 6-3 111 6-3 113 6-6 124 6-8 144 5-7 131 
Drunkennesssse. 458602 oan 16-0 281 | 16-4 296 | 15-0 286 | 14-4 302 | 14-2 327 
WA STANCY Werte eens 2-5 AA Diag 50 | 3-3 620) 38-6 74 | 3-6 83 
Loose, idle and disorderly..| 3-1 Do 2-9 54 3-3 64 2-4 50 2-6 59 
Keeping bawdy houses and 

inmates thereof...........| 2-8 49 | 2-8 SORINEZZO 48 2-1 43 1-4 34 
Miscellaneous minor offences} 10-4 182 | 10-3 187 | 10-9 208 | 10-0 208 9-2 214 
Total for minor offences....| 84-7 1,487 | 84-7 1,585 | 84-7 1,610 | 86-2 1,803 | 86-9 2,009 

Grand Total........ 100 | 1,753 | 100 | 1,812 | 100) 1,899 | 100 | 2,090 | 100 2,313 


The recent trend of total convictions, including those of juveniles, and of 
sentences imposed, is shown by provinces for the years 1921 to 1927 in Table 25. 
Death sentences, which numbered 28 in 1919 and 26 in 192C, fell to 15 in 1923, rose 
to 22 in 1924, and dropped to 18 in 1925, 15 in 1926 and 12 in 1927. 


| 
‘ 
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25.—Convictions and Sentences for all offences, by Provinces, years ended Sept. 30, 


Provinces. 


Canada— 


ICONVAGELONG! oo a6 oar ahs 


Sentences— 


IPENIGENEATY...<.6c00. 3 es 
GEGhOr HNO s45. 26.0 <6 
FROLOPIDA BODY. « «cet, 0 
J DSTRE rete amy eh ie laa 


Prince Edward Island— 


RON VACUIONG. ..-ccacs ets o2 


Sentences— 


IPENVENUIAT Yeats osu 3s. 
AOLOD ING... cen wae. 
GOTMAtOLy.. . 26. ssc. 
NDGRGBL Me cae cts: 


Nova Scotia— 


COTA TE CONS o.oo bays oa 


Sentences— 


PP ONIGONGIAT Ysetec was sos 
Gaolor fine... 23.00... jess 


New Brunswick— 


CONVICTIONS ous cnc sce 


Sentences— 


Penitentiary..c...5-...« 
Gaolor tine. i .2ccer. 


NORCO a ee Sees sit Oe 
Other sentences........ 


Quebec— 


ConvitehlOns > << sek. ooo 


Sentences— 


PeniLentiar ye. cueleek to 
Gaollor fine. ...4. 6.5... 
Reformatory........... 
Peat eters. oe 
Other sentences........ 


Ontario— 


Gonvietions...0. 60.2034 


Sentences— 


Woenitentiary..... +... 
Gaoltor tine. ...2....... 
IReforMatory; ico. 00 5!. 
OYA Ae 5 See ae ee ee 


Manitoba— 


MBONVAICTIONS 6 ios iess ope «5.2 
DOHTORCOS. tC vclace css ce cen 
POMItONLIAT Vico ones \<.0 8 os 
Craoror TINO... snc co. 
JERE Oia 6 657R 0) ah ey ee 
"SECT DEN PASS hese 


Saskatchewan— 


MCOUWACTIONG 5 c.g nace as sc 5 5 


Sentences— 


PENIeNtiALy ..c.. 2... 
GAOLOT HNC: 2-20.01: 
HerormtatOry... «hs. sa» 
LOE RS ere re 
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3,070 
83 
2,749 
20 

218 
49,106 
274 
42,777 
110 


3 
5,942 


74,127 
659 
57,070 
245 


6 
16,147 


11,610 
144 
8,520 
65 


2,881 
7,384 

53 
6,624 


2 
705 


1921-1927. 
1922. 1923. 
No. No. 

158 ,340 159 ,252 
1,599 1,174 
126,621 147,919 

519 531 

19 15 
29 ,582 9,613 

341 344 

4 1 

oi 328 

il ~ 

0) 15 
4,279 3,762 
165 99 
3,511 3,258 
33 82 

) = 

568 323 
2,655 2,387 

106 36 
OF a Qe2a2 

11 12 

1 = 

166 87 
35,605 31,710 

812 252 
28,807 29,645 

134 91 

4 2 
6,348 1,720 
72,787 74,207 

559 417 
55,599 68 ,846 

218 218 

6 4 
16,405 4,722 
11,840 13,547 

171 110 

8,737 125239 
54 72 
1 as 
2,877 1,126 
8,504 10,069 

54 57 
7,501 9,579 

oe 15 

- 3 

926 415 


3,950 
67 
3,444 
3 

436 
2,723 
39 
2,559 
1 

124 
25,532 


290 
21,911 
5 


10 
3,316 
80,948 
516 
62,385 
87 


6 
17,954 


12,349 


1925. 1926. 1927. 
No. No. Nos 
WE,.183 196,207 220,262 
1,536 1.503 1,739 
144,960 | 163,084 179, 863 
1,033 (20 865 
18 15 12 
30,236 30,833 37,783 
256 365 427 

1 4 

202 324 405 
6 - 3 
47 STi 15 
3,830 4,629 5,308 
119 131 78 
2,953 3,776 4,553 
98 94 70 
1 aS = 
659 628 607 
2,766 Pets 3,080 
54 23 De 
2,305 2,412 2,628 
23 part 47 
9 if. a 
382 Dy! 380 
30,150 28,952 34,093 
395 398 394 
24,469 23,986 28,193 
223 124 215 
3 2 4 
5,060 4,441 5,287 
91,107 | 101,263 112,364 
515 520 659 
73,260 83,348 89 ,602 
470 252 303 
3 2 3 
16,859 17,141 21,797 
13,605 17,100 19,626 
142 A | 133 
9,749 12,185 13,645 
134 151 144 
1 4 1 
3,979 4,539 5,703 
9,986 10,944 10,018 
54 48 46 
9,032 9,927 8,901 
11 20 
-. - 1 
878 958 1,050 
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25. 


Convictions and Sentences for all Offences, by Provinces, years ended Sept. 30, 
1921-1927—-concluded. 
Provinces. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Alberta— 
Convictions -cenerbn ee 9 ,847 9,201 10,067 9,765 9,368 10,111 10,635 
Sentences— 
iIRenitentiat Vereeae soe enon 67 99 He 83 86 79 162 
Gaolorsiner tet ee 8,809 7,907 9,384 8,442 7,630 8,403 8,876 
Reform acvonyee os eee 4 19 10 4 8 12 14 
eathiteacne nace va: 2 2 4 1 2 = 2 
Other sentences.......... 965 ihre! 592 e230 1,642 1,617 1,581 
British Columbia— 
Convictions... 5c. <b senses oe 16,020 13,066 13,115 14,773 16,620 20,034 24,616 
Sentences— 
Penitentiary acca e se 194 129 123 204 170 127 237 
Gaolor ine saree eee 14,617 11,822 12,349 I BSErANT 15,332 18,638 22,974 
RclOrmlatonyeeeeeer ete: 15 26 31 18 49 51 49 
ently ence ite ee eae 3 3 - 2 6 6 1 
Other sentences.......... 1,191 1,086 612 792 1,063 Leote 1,355 
The Territories!— 
Convictionsepenheeee es see 40 62 44 39 95 96 95 
Sentences— 
IPenitentiar yas - - 2 i! - My 1 
Gaollormfine eee eee 21 39 39 38 28 91 86 
IRetormatory 5. ee: - - - - - - ~ 
COUP acti cdots tte - - 2 - - - = 
Other sentences.......... 19 23 1 5) 67 3 8 


1Yukon Territory only for 1921-22. 


Subsection 2.—Indictable Offences. 


The progress of a community, from the moral point of view, is often judged 
by the number of convictions for indictable offences, as these are less affected than 
non-indictable offences by extraneous circumstances and the varying methods of 
law enforcement in different areas and in different years. However, in the study 
of such statistics it is important to have comparable figures over a period of years, 
and these are set out by provinces for the latest 13 years in Table 26. Again, in 
Table 27 are shown the number of charges and convictions and the percentage of 
acquittals for the 8 years ended Sept. 30, 1925-27, the figures indicating the 
percentage of acquittals in the latest years. 

While the number of convictions in 1927 was greater than in any other year 
since 1915, it should be remembered that the population of Canada has grown by 
something like 20 p.c. in the period covered by Table 26. 


26. 


Convictions of Persons 16 years of age and upwards for Indictable Offences, by 
Provinees, years ended Sept. 30, 1915-1927. 


Years. | P.E.I. | N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Yukon.| Total. 


LODO ere 12 840 206} 2,427) 7,112} 1,362} 1,993] 2,082) 1,517 24) 17,575 
LOUG sere 11 519 241) 3,166] 6,023 O14) iit 1,895} 1,503 20} 16,003 
ON ae os 21 427 228} 2,667] 4,824 755) 1,057 894} 1,058 22| 11,953 
ND engi 12 563 230} 2,916) 6,111 811 1,067 886 659 11] 13,266 
TOTO ere 14 663 241) 2,960} 6,605 919) 1,134) 1,028 951 5] 14,520 
192022 4 580 375} 2,517; 6,707 987} 1,467) 1,233) 1,212 6} 15,088 
TEI sae 15 712 313; 2,654) 7,548) 1,159) 1,220) 1,263) 1,282 3} 16,169 
M2 Oita 27 701 322} 2,885} 7,021) 1,188) 1,391 Ee 1,004 10| 15,720 
1923..... 13 400 148) 2,655) 6,886) 1,094) 1,446) 1,424) 1,116 1] 15,1881 
192 Der. 25 595 224) 2,729) 7,180) 1,160] 1,647) 1,423} 1,265 9} 16,2582 
O26 irra. 3 624 244} 3,084) 7,751) 1,215) 1,654) 1,254) 1,385 5| 17,2198 
19267). 14 752 222| 3,053) 7,248). 1,383) 2,052) 1,463) 1,252 3| 17,4484 
AAT ovens 14 680 287) 3,621) 7,962) 1,457) 1,492! 1,483) 1,833 3] 18,8365 


‘Includes 5 in Northwest Territories. 2Includes 1 in Northwest Territories. *Includes 3 in North 
west Territories. 4Includes 6 in Northwest Territories. ®Includes 4in Northwest Territories. 
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27.—Charges, Convictions and Percentages of Acquittals for Indictable Offences, by 
Provinces, years ended Sept. 30, 1925-1927. 


Norse.—The figures of this table do not include charges or convictions of juvenile delinquents. 


1925. 1926. 1927. 
Provinces. one >| ----- 
Char- |Convic-|Acquit-| Char- {Convie-|Acquit-| Char- |Convic-|Acquit- 
ges. tions. tals. ges. tions. tals. ges. tions. tals. 
No. No p.c. No No. p.c No. No. p.c 
Prince Edward Island..... 10 3 70-0 35 14 60-0 31 14 54-8 
Nova Scotiaze: €.40.02.00%%. 827 624 24-6 | 1,039 752 2726. |, 1,043 680 34-8 
New Brunswick........... 296 244 17-5 297 222 25-3 345 287 16-8 
IUCD OCHRE Sos cc dees as 4,233 | 3,084 POL | Se) ays} 2278p A DSculmmOROoL 21-0 
RO NGAI OM Aa cred es eaa ss 9838 | 7,751 21-2 | 9,470 | 7,248 23-5 | 10,301 | 7,962 22-7 
Manito basoesee..ks 6s: 1445a leet. 215 15°97 | ale 635) \— 1,383 15-4 | 1,681 | 1,457 13-3 
Saskatchewan............. 1,791 1,654 ley | Walp Oy) 5-5 | 1,663 | 1,492 10-3 
URN NG 2) UC ie, A a a ee LDA pi lal | on eaeaay. | 20-22) 1,739) 1,463 152 9F ee 7 79ully t.483 16-6 
British Columbia......... 1,669 | 1,384 LOR e621) 1 252 22-8 | 2,130 | 1,833 13-9 
iukonse a re ken 2  e 2 2 - 4 3 25-0 4 25-0 
N.W. Territories.......... 3 3 - 7 6 14-3 4 4 - 
CANAGAR okcocacd.%s 21,685 | 17,219 25-9 | 21,976 | 17,448 20-6 | 23,563 | 18,836 21-1 


Classes of Indictable Offences.—Indictable offences are divided under the 
Canadian system into six main classes, as follows:—offences against the person, 
offences against property with violence, offences against property without violence, 
malicious offences against property, forgery and other offences against the currency, 
and other indictable offences. Convictions in the first, third, fourth, fifth and 
sixth classes show an increase between 1925 and 1927, but convictions for offences 
against property with violence show a decline in the two years. Details by offences 
are given in Table 28 and the details of the disposition of the charges in Table 29, 
which shows, among other information, that convictions of females numbered 
2,013 in 1927 as against 2,055 in 1926, 2,035 in 1925, 1,826 in 1924, 1,609 in 1923, 
1,609 in 1922, and 1,765 in 1921. Details as to the occupations, conjugal condition, 
educational status, ages, use of liquors, birthplaces and religions of those con- 
victed of indictable offences are given in Table 30. 


28.—_Indictable Offences, by Classes, during the years ended Sept. 30, 1925-1927. 


Norre.—The figures of this table do not include charges or convictions of juvenile delinquents. 


1925. 1926. 1927. 
Classes and Offences. —————_—— - 
Convic- Convic- Convic- 
Charges.| tions. |Charges.| tions. |Charges.| tions. 
: No. No. No. No. No. No. 

Cuass I.—OFFENCES AGAINST THE PERSON. 
ETE RE CE. a GSE ip Se ee 54 18 51 15 45 11 
Murder, attempt to commit............. 26 11 13 7 26 16 
IN IUOS! VET TS B15) Os a loaen 2 Nee ee 76 37 78 45 94 40 
Abortion and concealing birth of infants. 31 20 23 19 32 21 
Rape and other crimes against decency. . 639 395 613 370 676 442 
EAROCULALLON Sets ccs 3. litdin ce ts face oteths wceia 44 21 29 20 63 42 
PUTareuna eset eee ser cisie ays, crete & clscs a cs BGT es 41 34 44 31 72 66 
Shooting, stabbing and wounding........ 222 128 267 168 289 192 
Assault on females and wife............. 90 66 134 111 196 145 
Aporavated @Qes8ault.:.Ghit.. cuss cecbacees 608 414 753 482 788 519 
Assault on police officer................. 489 439 533 475 513 471 
PAR SHITL ANC aDALLCTY cccets soc cs oge bs ee ee 1,213 996 1,487 1,261 1,215 951 
Refusal to support family................ 283 237 307 218 261 170 
WVTPOMIOSOULIONS cies ote dc ds coe cea es oe 8s 15 15 27 23 13 12 
Various other offences against the person 110 77 162 123 173 lil 

LTTE’ Dae ie 2h ee Ath a 3,941 2,908 4,521 3,368 4,456 3,209, 
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28.—Indictable Offences, by Classes, during the years ended Sept. 30, 
1925-1927—concluded. 


1925. 1926. 1927. 
Classes and Offences. | 
Convic- Convic- Convic- 
Charges.| tions. | Charges.| tions. | Charges.| tions. 


Cuass II.—OFFENCES AGAINST PROPERTY No. No. No. No. No. No. 
WiTH VIOLENCE. 


Burglary, house, warehouse and shop 


breakinoeme cr teeta ste torn ease 1,977 1,705 iygaul 1,417 1,918 1,731 
Robbery and demanding with menaces.. 310 200 2738 207 263 165 
igh way robber Vaamenes 6. oneee oe eee 33 29 2 1 6 3 

MM Otal Pt £255. eeteee,. ee 2,320 1,934 1,986 1, 625 2,187 1,899 


Cuass ITI.—OFrFENCES AGAINST PROPERTY 
WITHOUT VIOLENCE. 


Bringing stolen goods into Canada....... 4 4 2 2 ~ - 
Eun bezzlementh. .. hteasen< tne ook toes 9 8 10 6 36 34 
Balsepretencess-mere nnn ee ae eta 12025 805 TG 882 1,439 1,190 
Feloniously receiving stolen goods....... 608 403 604 400 535 376 
Fraud and conspiracy to defraud......... 940 667 882 593 1,024 697 
Horse, cattle and sheep stealing.......... 69 44 53 3h 32 26 
Gite carrrece eetee ie tee eee octane ey 8 , 262 6,610 8,139 6,651 8,632 7,108 
Thetivolamarll ) Sem Were Seer te 2 37 33 4 21 3 32 | 
‘Mheft oPausomobitlowereny eee eee 263 222 417 366 541 465 
Totaled ot sci eae ee ee 11,217 8,796 11,247 8,958 12,276 9,928 


Cuass IV.—Maticious OrreNcEs . 
AGAINST PROPERTY. 


Arson 4 tiocayl etletetit id wap ee 69 34 76 38 79 33 
Malicious injury to horses and cattle, and 
other wilful damage to property....... 233 161 269 201 297 245 ae 
Dota oe ene 362 195 345 239 376 278 


Cuass V.—ForRGERY AND OTHER OF- 
FENCES AGAINST THE CURRENCY. 


I 
Offences against the currency............ 7 3 6 2 3 3 : 
Forgery and uttering forged documents. . 457 405 451 383 629 474 : 
TOCA sco ce cee 464 498 457 385 632 477 ; 
ee -—— ‘ 
Cuass VI.—OrHER OFFENCES Not IN- 
CLUDED. IN THE FOREGOING CLASSES. 
Breach of the Trade Marks Act......... 83 83 49 48 62 60 4 
Attempt to commit suicide.............. 78 61 82 71 104 78 . 
Carrying unlawful weapons.............. 108 89 140 125 107 90 
Criminal necligence.. ...cece coe 79 44 116 55 115 40 
COnSDINA CY eric bee ee hee See 88 39 135 5 = = 
Indecent exposure and other offences 
AZAINSt. DUDIMIC MOralges...., eadeeee. see 203 179 221 191 : 76 66 F 
Inrtianird ati onan Oh ai ce eee - - 49 29 39. 21 | 
Keeping bawdy houses and inmates] - 
thier cota wees ect Mee eee 1,030 942 831 739 893 809 ; 
Offences against gambling and lottery 
ACLS Shee ee se eee 515 450 590 550 984 908 | 
Offences against revenue laws............ 125 120 2 BS 193 261 201 
Tbicitisetills mae er ..c¢ see. eet 560 548 400 376 371 353 
Perjury and subornation of perjury....... 125 60 107 60 117 69 
Prison breach and escape from prison.... 151 142 162 152 134 126 
RAOG- ANG ALTA asec eae ee ee eee 87 70 145 IHS; 125 78 
Sodomy, andlbestialityéere.f5.. nae ee 71 Ses ws: 77 55 76 49 
Various other misdemeanours........... 138 93 90 63 2 97 
Toetal.- 2 Shah... ete 3,441 2,978 3,429 2,873 3,636 3,045 


Grand ‘Totalsaice. 2398s 21,685 17,219 21,976 17, 448 23,563 18,836 
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29.—Charges, Acquittals, Convictions and Sentences in respect of Indictable Offences, 
years ended Sept. 30, 1920-1927. 


Charges and Sentences. 1920. 1921.1 | 1922.1 | 1923.1 | 1924.1 | 1925.1 | 1926.1 | 1927.1 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
RETPAT EOS ra toch ta ace heysfeusre sini + 23,213 | 21,478 | 21,032 | 19,759 | 20,667 | 21,685 | 21,976 | 23,563 
oe MOS ETH te 1 OS Se a we ir ce 4,746 | 4,775 | 4,896] 4,550] 4,389 | 4,441 | 4,510 4,685 
Persons detained for lunacy........ 24 30 rH 21 20 26 18 42 
MOOT ICOETOMS ees os site ais ate teste oe 18,443 | 16,169 | 15,720 | 15,188 | 16,258 | 17,219 |.17,448 18,836 
NES Gels Geos SORE ane 16,722 | 14,404 | 14,111 | 138,579 | 14,432 | 15,184 | 15,393 | 16,823 
Lal Sis TUT ALES es Ss Bice eRe ileal 1,765 1,609 1,609 1,826 2,035 2,055 2,013 
Mirstconyictions:.......0)0.... « 15,096 | 12,589 | 18,022 | 12,686.| 13,109 | 14,172 | 14,286 | 14,761 
Second conviction.............. AOS [red O43 eetcooorl: Leto |r 329) I 13455) 1865 1,632 
Reiterated conviction.......... APOLON PE eOoe ee letoOo tt © l290) Ir TeS20b4" EL, 702., T8797 2,443 
Sentences— 
Ana PR fe eee 5,447 | 4,900 | 4,480 | 4,916 | 5,142] 4,712 | 5,469 5,606 
Under one year in gaol eres cok 3,750 3,912 3,982 3,601 3,702 4,385 4,612 5,016 
One year and over in gaol...... 886 | 1,260] 1,531 | 1,057 | 1,461 | 1,336] 1,309 1,456 
Two years and under five in 
POMICCHLLAL Vee hs te cie. oss 873 iy Be iaoo 949 1,054 1,244 1,198 1,370 
Five years and over in peniten- 
US ps: RR ae eS ee 245 481 435 223 330 278 351 36 
For life in penitentiary......... 7 9 ib 2 5 14 4 4 
LS eee ee 26 17 19 15 22 18 15 19 
Committed to reformatories... 615 126 89 105 149 370 172 192 
do) (HERTSEMLONGES!. «6 = oi cyerstonoyeaet 6,594 | 4,342 | 4,070) 4,320! 4,393 | 4,862 1 4,318 481°, 


1Juvenile delinquents not included. 


2Includes cases where proceedings were stayed, disagreements of jury, etc. 


30.—Occupations, etc., of Persons Convicted of Indictable Offences, 1921-19271. 


1Years ended Sept. 30. 


Items. 1921. 1922.2 | 1923.2 | 1924.2 | 1925.2 | 1926.2 | 1997.2 
Occupations— No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
PMO TeUnUEGE 8 te ceek.) Fae: cniaehtes oie Sete 1,034 1,248 ted 893 951 919 1,014 
NmieMoCr ne ee ake chaise eee aac 54 42 oo 7a 63 68 112 
TEAS Tienes Se A ins aa eee ea es oe 41 57 69 20 71 56 61 
BVI eee tet sepa eee arcade onoeys Pucpeee siisrs tals 122 166 167 29 162 168 169 
Manufacturing and construction.......... 1529 1,445 1,156 16230) 1,316 1,485 1,786 
Wipe SHOntAtION wage Ad «. ehVEee « crmake Pisa 812 513 555 668 — §22 (G35) 647 
NEDSS: 6 Retain See oot ee ee 1,619 1,648 1,924 1,503 1,802 2,258] 2,236 
MOE VICO seer nik Sits fetes orn Sols RS EA 999 1,280 1,092 Os 1,766 1,250 1,916 
Nea S TOU trac eecet ae ce nenios ack ayes yes 194 89 90 79 96 84 95 
HEA DOULGESSe ee eee oe ea ee 5,914) 6,105) 4,771 4,911 SAS eo Gl 6,058 
ates eis ire Se Ss TOSS 13 12719 4,192): oS 17 2loy 5,045) Hod, 264) phe 7d 
MRO i. rete Pee 19,396] 15,720) 15,188) 16,258] 17,219} 17,448] 18,836 
Conjugal condition— —_——— |—-——_ —|—. |---| ———— : 
ISADTRTERGYO Ie a Rte eae ee ule Neat 4,811 5,200] 5,245|* 5,284 5,717 5,928 6,559 
“Shiehid Vaya aN OR Re Pele eta I Soe ee Aa 11,643] 27,952 6,709 7,596 8,445 TyfA2 9,321 
WATTS POR GCG ly aa tees en en eee 182 218 iA oe TS 263 198 247 
PENOLA OMe Siew sina aeet oe ate e oe ee 2,760] ‘4 2,350 3,063] 3,150} 2,734] 3,610) 2,709 
Educational status— Age | Gas 
Unable to read or write................. ae 904 672 512 446 528 494 641 
MOL OIION VE ore ede ye ren cra cross sic s eI 15,598} 12,636} 11,330] 18,279} 13,506] 13,066} 15,278 
SURCISLOMAR eee mses ote aioe a gra deceit 245 326 218 199 201 163 215 
NOteo VION lets Soom eee Sortiews G49) 2,086} 3,128 2,334 2,984 35120 2,702 
Ages— ae sas he 
ier Gry CATS cited wise cance tcc ss Ba aay} - - - = = - 
Noayearsiand uncer 20.!0)4: 545.00. G8 3,289 3,169 2,641 3,103 3,464 3,192 3,760 
Mayerrsmanaunder 40)... 05.1. 02 o00h 02 de 7,898 8,205 GACT 7,631 8, 238 eos 9,011 
ANEVOAT StAnlCUONGED = systictres argtole-c.chent evi mdowd 1,932 2,182 2,559 2,930 2,544 2,845 3,110 
: INGE LERSt Oe See ore SRO ee ee a 3,050} 2,164 Parfit 2,989 2,973 3,658 2,955 
Use of liquors— a4 
MSM OLDS META. cad wathhe fees oc ab ate Piast 8,990} 8,509) 9,013 9,518 9,121] 10,848 
AN OMeR Le) A ak Soins Mths Slo bose ores che eee 1,197 1,015 914 1,330 1,158 1,399 
Nia Gee Onee eet. hc ne Ree lee ase 6 (Acie OnDSs | 9 0004 6,301 6,371 7,169 6,589 
Birthplace— 
Pneland and, Wales... of6.52.00+.. ans 1,659 1,342 1,190 1,308 1,310 1,230 1,335 
NOt Clean ee he SG, MX. koe. i. 268 240 179 207 256 231 235 
COM AMG Bn. as po ss ot eR. 458 359 390 440 389 427 554 
ANAS WO ees ots MMR A. oo cat wee. 10,638 8,607 7,802 8,384 9 5494 9,237} 10,710 
Other British Possessions........4.. 6022: 124 63 73 100 85 81 136 


2Juveniles were first excluded from statistics of indictable offences in 1922. 
back to 1921 in the case of charges, sentences, etc; 
occupations, etc. (Table 30). 


This exclusion was carried 
(Table 29); but this could not we done in the case of 
Figures for 1922 to 1927 do not include juveniles. 
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30.— Occupations, etc., of Persons Convicted of Indictable Offences, 1921-1927: 


—concluded. 
Items. 1921. 1922.2 | 1923.2 | 1924.2 | 1925.2 | 1926.2 | 1927.2 
No No No No. No No No 

Birthplaces—concluded. 

WinittediStatesstasus eee ok eee tall 992 766 767 789 ra 844 

Othenioreren countricsass.. + cer eee 2,011 2,188 1,969 1,738 1,897 1,962 2,185 

INotmiventeneis. cies Ree ete ee ak: 2,625 1,929) -92),819)| 3,314) 22999) oho oo menancon 
Religion— 

Baptistys te, conan: oo eee oe et ake ss 449 344 318 319 435 262 381 

RomaniCGathnolicsoae.n merch ep ae 6,461 5,077) 942620) 4,171) 25 O57 eeeo aouimemon oda 

@hurchoffEngland!.--yee e-store DAIS) GAD 1 S41 22123 2 4294S eae 

Methodist: ne suc ede onc te ee eee 1 500) 5S mal O27 1,101 1,100 786 889 

Presbyterlanse ce ee. ee eee 1,603 1,409 1,391 ToGo (os 1,471 Teo50 

Wnitedi@hurch.e>8. co) et. ee eee ee - ~ - - - 284 530 

OtherterotestanGawe-. Leer eee 2,381 1,623 ys A397) 1,388 1,596 1,706] 2,044 

SOW Sei re ees bem Bs ERororarae Coe eee 564 407 340 408 354 422 433 

Ofherndenomimnations pace eee eee 854 815 674 857 899 999 1,161 

INotigivent.ss58. te en te ee cnc: 3.057) 2,404) s.290 4.526] oo, 09 7mmorSoS lmmon aa 
Residence— 

GCitiestand*townss. seers oe ee eee 16,120} 12,404] 11,886} 12,806} 13,917) 14,323] 15,393 

RuraliGistrictseaas eon eee Coe 30 (4|ue 2 O40 m2 O45 e202) meee Oat 2,936] 2,816 

INOUMIVENT sete re ete ae eee ere 202 376 361 690 361 189 627 


1Years ended Sept. 30. 2Figures for 1922 to 1927 do not include juveniles. 


Subsection 3.—Summary Convictions. 


The following statistics relate to ‘‘non-indictable”’ offences committed by 
adults (persons 16 years of age or over) and disposed of by police magistrates or 
other justices of the peace, under authority of the Summary Convictions Act. 
Such convictions numbered 193,240 in the year ended Sept. 30, 1927, as compared 
with 169,913 in 1926, 151,825 in 1925, 142,999 in 1924, 137,493 in 1923, 136,322 
in 1922 and 155,376 in 1921. There were 182,392 convictions of males, as against 
159,528 in 1926, 142,940 in 1925 and 134,608 in 1924, and 10,848 of females, as 
against 10,385 in 1926, 8,885 in 1925 and 8,391 in 1924. 

Details of summary convictions are given by provinces and by offences in 
Table 31 for the past four years from 1924 to 1927. Particularly notable in these 
figures is the increase of convictions for offences against liquor, prohibition, and 
temperance Acts from 10,449 in 1924 to 12,477 in 1927, and the decline in convictions 
for offences against the Opium and Narcotic Drugs Act from 1,858 in 1922 to 1,297 
in 1923, 996 in 1924, 823 in 1925, 743 in 1926 and 491 in 1927. 


31.—Summary Convictions, by Provinces and by Offences, 1924-1927.1 
A.—BY PROVINCES. 


Increase 
or 

Provinces. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. Decrease, 

1926-27. 
Princewdward Islands.c.- scene 232 235 345 392 |+ 47 
INOValSCOtla nee eo eos eet cones Siete 2,790 3,568 4,362 |+ 794 
New Brunswick 2,499 2,417 2,418 2,565 |+ 147 
Quebecs eens cas ee ek ci. see rete 22,803 25 ,364 24,428 28,732 |+ 4,304 
Ontariosy atc ecaGs eeoce ee cee 73,768 79,470 90,061 101,345 |+- 11,284 
Manitoba ssa. seek peice G csr ee 11,189 10,724 13,913 16,420 j|+ 2,507 
SASKATCHEWAN acne Son ao cohaeniecisine aaetiees 7,274 8,020 8,614 8,243 |— 371 
I bertad ies otto <3 more ctos «cee ereie 8,342 7,840 8,142 8,801 |+ 659 
iBritish:Columbiaknwee. ccm etek eee ere 13 ,508 14,875 18 ,337 22,392 |+ 3,955 
Yukoniand Ni Wile cciacact ates oem ees ce 29 90 88 |+ 1 
Totals Meee cae oe eee eee 142,999 151,825 169,913 193,240 |+ 23,327 


Years ended Sept. 30. 
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31._Summary Convictions, by Provinces and by Offences, 1924-1927'—concluded. 
B.—BY OFFENCES. 


Increase or 


Offences. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. Decrease, 
1926-27. 
UNSEAT RS. ae, ot Re, ge Se oo Snare 3,404 2,967 3,436 |+ 469 
Carrying firearms and unlawful weapons.. 492 410 385 386 |+ 1 
GouLOMPUOMCOULT cas ole a cele sloleto ls o's 0 54 21 29 32 |+ 3 
SrOlEy CO ANUMALS yee ee oO aides a oheiee is. 371 422 446 545 |+ 99 
Disturbing religious and like meetings... . 22 40 22 25 |j+ 3 
Fishery and Game Acts, offences against 1,346 1,369 1,195 1,245 j+ 50 
Gambling Acts, offences against.......... 4,514 5,252 6,347 5,858 |— 389 
Immigration Act, offences against....... 61 58 77 ol — 16 
Inspection and Sales Acts, offences against 217 194 142 227 |+ 85 
Adulteration of Food (Food and Drug 
JACI Sica ty Ace ae eco eee 8 eee 152 263 231 240 j+ 9 
Weights and Measures Acts, offences 
GMODTTIS Po < oR BEG aRID eee eee One 81 136 106 82 |— 24 
Liquor, Prohibition and ‘Temperance 
(Nets ofrences against... 22252): e.4... 10,449 11,636 13,512 12,477 |— 1,035 
Malicious or wilful damage to property... 731 738 679 807 |+ 128 
Masters’ and Servants’ Acts, offences 
TEE TE i As RR ee ne 259 233 140 210 |+ 70 
Non-payment of wages.................05 1,037 1,103 15277 1,231 |— 46 
Municipal Acts and By-laws, breaches of 
SEA OLS See TAs coon ees Sloe 71,517 (OPAL 90,901 109,777 |+ 18,876 
Non-support of family and neglecting 
CHRLGULC Tne ae reeset cae. oes ste ee aie 906 1,003 932 1,192 |+ 260 
Contributing to delinquency of children. . 412 836 709 1,002 |+ 293 
Opium and Narcotic Drug Act, various 
HiGnCESAPAlNSh et eee ees en 996 823 743 491 |-— 252 
Profanation of the Lord’s Day........... 642 1,067 784 824 |+- 40 
Railway Acts, various offences against... 355 615 730 775 |+ 45 
Ubrespass On Tailway..-2. ovis... eee eek 669 1,070 731 925 |+ 194 
Stealing ride on railway.............. 464 681 404 929 |+ 525 
Revenue Laws, offences against.......... 518 502 429 804 |+ 382 
PERGcpasswe mete vce SPO Sie eens cee wee 683 645 829 593 |— 236 
OVER EET ERs ieee Belgien OR Gare EE eee ore 4,483 5,665 6,805 7,701 |+ 896 
PO MUKOHUORS carter ete caren: coer 27,338 26,751 28,317 31,171 |+ 2,854 
Insulting, abusive and profane language... 690 611 576 629 |+ 53 
Frequenting bawdy houses............... SRD 3,553 3,267 2,397 |— 870 
Loose, idle, disorderly and breach of the 
DOCKED Stee ee Pee Ser ne nen ae 4,788 5,428 4,436 5,444 |+ 1,008 
Various other yrs To sageegnealeianl ole eae ey 1,518 1,675 Tite 1,724 |— 48 
SRN OCGA cee eon cei ehe toners 142,999 151, 825 169,913 193,240 |+ 23,328 


1Years ended Sept. 30. 


Convictions for Drunkenness.—The number of summary convictions for 
drunkenness in Canada in 1927 was 31,171, as compared with 28,317 in 1926, 26,751 
in 1925, and 27,338 in 1924, an increase of 2,854 or 10-1 p.c. in the latest year. 
Table 32 shows the number of convictions by provinces for the seven years 1921 
to 1927, with increases and decreases for 1927 as compared with 1926. 


Convictions for drunkenness in Canada were at their maximum in 1918, viz.: 
60,975. Convictions in the years from 1914 to 1920 were 60,067, 41,161, 32,730, 
27,882, 21,026, 24,217 and 39,769 respectively. For details by provinces in these 
years see the 1918 Year Book, p. 619, and the 1925 Year Book, p. 977. 
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32.— Convictions for Drunkenness, by Provinces, in the years ended Sept. 30, 


1921-1927. 
Increase (+) or 
Decrease (—), 
Provinces. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1927 as compared 
with 1926. 

No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. pc: 
Prince Edward Island 144 162 164 94 17) 168 182 |+ 14 |+ 8-33 
Nova Scotia.......... 2,156 1,492 1,392 1,455 1,466 1,898 2,053 |+ 155 |+ 8-16 
New Brunswick.......} 1,264 1,088 1,074 1,176 Lala 1,234 1,397 |+ 163 |+ 10-21 
Quchecherans eee eee 9,943 (ekOS 6,260 6,146 6,342 5,364 7,000 |+ 1,636 |+ 30-50 
OntaniOsswes cease 14,498 | 10,063 | 11,370 | 12,993 | 11,811 | 13,752 | 14,334 |+- 582 |+ 4-28 
IManit@ Dawes cea 1,429 1,623 1,680 1,948 1,948 1,871 1,883 |+ 12 |+- 0-64 
Saskatchewan......... 708 816 884 505 658 487 618 |+ 131 |+ 26-90 
Albertas sik Bate. 1,838 1,608 is 1,464 1,374 1,413 1,182 |— 231 |— = 16-35 
British Columbia.....| 2,376 1,081 1,443 1,545 1,844 2,114 2,496 |+ 382 |+ 18-07 
Yukon Territory...... 2 12 21 11 15 16 26 |+ 10 |+ 62-50 
Canada.......... 34,358 | 25,048 | 25,565 ) 27,338 | 26,751 ' 28,317 | 31,171 }+ 2,854 |4+ 10-08 


Subsection 4.—Juvenile Delinquency. 


Juveniles under 16 years of age to the number of 8,185 were found guilty of 
various offences in the year ended Sept 30, 1927, as compared with 7,831 in 1926, 
an increase of 354. Of these 5,156 were convicted of ‘‘major’’ offences and 3,029 
of ‘minor’ offences, terms which correspond very nearly to “indictable” and ‘‘non- 
indictable” offences, as applied to adults. Convictions for “major” offences num- 
bered 5,090 in 1926 and convictions for ‘‘minor” offences 2,741. The offences 
proven against juveniles in 1926 and 1927 are shown by provinces in Table 33 and 
by chief types of major offences committed in Table 34. 


33.—Juvenile Delinquents convicted of Major and Minor Offences, by Provinces and 


Sex, 1926 and 1927. 
Major Offences. Minor Offences. 
Provinces. Increase Increase 
1926. 1927. or 1926. 1927. or 

Decrease. Decrease. 

Prince Edward Island............. Mt 6 21 |+ 15 - - - 
Total 6 21 j+ 105} - - - 
ING VAUD COLLET pe aecaee orens okay ae M. 172 169 |— 3 112 82 |— 30 
F, 15 5 |-— 10 2 10 |+ 8 
Total 187 174 |— 13 114 92 |— 22 
New Brunswicktts 9a ae eee $ 55 155-|+ 100 18 58 |+ 40 
F, - 14 |+ 14 - 1 j+ 1 
Total 55 169 |+ 114 18 59 |+ 4] 
Quebec ses ccse.cesthinr cee . 795 832 |+ 37 500 637 |+ 137 
75 56 |— 19 101 215 |+ 114 
Total 870 888 |+- 18 601 852 |+ 251 
ODtariosssasss . ER a. Fake! 1,995 1,973 |— 22 791 948 |+ 157 
EF 86 60 |— 26 75 75 - 
Total 2,081 2,033 |— 48 866 1,023 |+ toe 
GN HW si 0) OF2 ies or ae ae OR Tee On 925 917 |— 8 744 680 |— 64 
a 72 |- 5 58 80 |+ 22 
Total 1,002 989 |— 13 802 760 |— 42 
Saskatchewmaluenmerndetarcdeeanms 231 234 |+ 3 25 29 |+ 4 
15 19 j+ 4 7 1|/-— 6 
Total 246 253 |+ a 32 30 |— 2 
AI DERta ALS peared tect ass eta 320 262 |— 58 152 81 |— 71 
F 6 5 |— 1 28 3 |- 25 
Total 326 267 |— 59 180 84 |— 96 
British Colum biases spas aeeeee ae M. 305 3856 I+ 51 113 116 |+ 3 
i, 12 — 6 15 13 |-— 2 
Total 317 362 |+ 45 128 129 |+ il 
@anadaneisect eee Soe M. 4,804 4,919 |+ 115 2,455 2,631 |+ 176 
F. 286 237 |— 49 286 398 |+- 112 
Total 5,099 5,156 |-+ 66 2,741 3,029 J+ 288 
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Major Offences.—In Table 34 are shown the various major offences for which 
juvenile delinquents were convicted in 1926 and 1927. It will be observed that 
theft, together with house- and shop-breaking, accounts for the great bulk of the 
offences; in 1927, 79 p.c. of the major offences were of this character. 


34.—_Juvenile Delinquents convicted of Major Offences, by Offences, 1926 and 1927 


Increase or Decrease. 


Offences. 1926. 1927. 
No. Dice 

Assault, aggravated, and wounding...............08..s0000- 16 14 |— 2\— 12-50 
CC OTEN TALON Mere tee eee ete a ns Ph, Ad ote Sal etiave ot 109 99 |— 103|=— 9-17 

SEER OOCON Git aerate eof o he dc daedota + esis abu aals a 22 28 |+ 6 |+ 27-27 
SEEN LONE SOREL 6 Ae Sp 8 LTR 8 St RR My ee rs re Aa al toe 8 5 |— 3 |— 37-50 
Endangering life by obstructing railway..................00. 60 28 |— 32 |— 53-33 
DEA SIN OPOLA ge eee eee acc ae es ae ee ieee ots pameriess 2 -|- 2 |— 100-00 
Other offences against the person... ..35..-..c-erdeccccecs’ 3 5 |+ 2 |+ 66-67 
PLONSe ANG SNOD=OTOR KING ci5c0. saddle + idee vpielsels ory ba nimeud aveiarers 653 770 |+ 117 |+ 17-92 
IR OOLNETENTER, ChE gid Sabin ae Behn inde Mince Been Oe tine ee eA eI oe 6 2\|— 4 |— 66-67 
Aubert ano srecOlvine® StOLEN ZOOUS «5. suusisiclo..wlaeste ow bilie ae oon e ese 3,462 3,289 |— 173 |— 5-00 
BRAM deaAnG TAlse-precenCes: 1% c.kntet wade oboe ones se edaen os 8 22 |+ 14 |+ 175-00 
IESE eek cg Bs se EEO SiG DED REN Ia OAC on a TL eee RC 30 — 25 |— 83°33 
Orherwirltal Gamage to property..2..2s0. ss. ce dues cess nese 553 793 |+ 240 |+ 43-40 
anc ary Sarnia” spemtuiae err Fey e.My, aorta Tale re. ut heey 14 — 7\|- 50-00 
Temoralan dancecenticonductinssihe «eis s asks ss 1 able 114 68 |— 46 |— 40-35 
Various Ouner:MISGeMEANOUTS.hat eo cdees csc. cok cate weve es Us 30 21 |— 9 |— 30-00 
TUTTE bere cpctph conn. ang sania ates edie ce a Aa ai an a tegen Rie 5,090 5,156 |+ 66 |+ 1-30 


Minor Offences.—Of the 3,029 juvenile delinquents found guilty of minor 
offences in 1927, 755 were convicted of breaches of ‘municipal by-laws, 479 of dis- 
orderly conduct and disturbing the peace, 340 of disobedience and incorrigibility, 
463 of trespass, 182 of truancy, 296 of vagrancy and indecent conduct, and 514 of 
other minor offences. 


Subsection 5.—Police Statistics. 


In 1927, 148 cities and towns with a population of 4,000 and over supplied 
police statistics to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. These cities and towns, 
with an aggregate population of 3,380,659, had 4,460 policemen, who made 219,573 
arrests and summonses. The total number of offences committed during the year 
and made known to the police was 253,588, and the number of prosecutions was 
209,843, or 83 p.c. of the known offences. Convictions secured in respect of these 
offences numbered 174,054, being 68-6 p.c. of the known offences and 82-9 p.c. of 
the prosecutions. 

The number of automobiles reported stolen was 9,364, of which 9,076 were 
recovered. Of 7,251 bicycles stolen 3,958 were recovered. The value of other lost, 
articles reported to the police was $1,591,688, of which 60 p.c. was recovered. 


Subsection 6.—Penitentiary Statistics. 


The Penitentiaries Branch of the Department of Justice is charged with the 
administration of the various penitentiaries in Canada. Six institutions are included 
in the system, the two largest of which are at Portsmouth, Ont., and St. Vincent de 
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Paul, Que., while the other four are at Dorchester, N.B., Prince Albert, Sask., Stony 
Mountain, Man., and New Westminster, B.C. During the fiscal year ended Mar. 
31, 1927, the average daily population of these institutions was 2,456 and the total 
net expenditure for the year was $1,502,034. Statistics of the inmates in custody 
on Mar. 31, 1927, were given on pp. 1009-1011 of the 1927-28 Year Book. 


All female convicts, numbering 27 on Mar. 31, 1925, 34 on Mar. 31, 1926, 
39 on Mar. 31, 1927, are kept in the penitentiary at Portsmouth, a suburb of King- 
ston, where a special wing and staff are maintained for their use and supervision. 


Section 10.—The Civil Service of Canada. 


Prior to 1882, appointments to the Civil Service of Canada were made directly by 
the Government of the day. In that year, a Board of Civil Service Examiners was 
appointed to examine candidates and issue certificates of qualification to those 
successful at examinations. Appointments, however, were still made by the Gov- 
ernment. 


The Royal Commission of 1907, appointed to inquire into the Civil Service 
Act and its operation, reported in favour of the creation of a Civil Service Com- 
mission; in 1908 this body was appointed, consisting of two members appointed 
by the Governor in Council and holding office during good behaviour, but being 
removable by the Governor-General on address of the Senate and House of Com- 
mons. The Civil Service was classified into three divisions under the Deputy Heads 
of Departments, each division consisting of two sub-divisions, each of these having 
its scale of salaries. The Commission was charged with the organization of and 
appointments to the Inside Service (at Ottawa), certain appointments to be made 
after open competition and others after qualifying tests, also with holding qualifying 
examinations for the Outside Service (the service apart from Ottawa), from which 
selections for appointments could be made by the various Departments. All 
British subjects between 18 and 35 years of age who had resided in Canada for 
three years were eligible to try these examinations. 


In 1918 a third member of the Civil Service Commission was appointed, and 
by the Civil Service Act of that year the principle of appointment after open co- 
petition was applied to the Outside as well as the Inside Service. The Act also 
provided for the organization by the Commission of the various Government Depart- 
ments, for the establishing of new rates of compensation, and for the principle of 
promotion by merit whenever consistent with the best interests of the Service. 
Provision was also made for preference in the matter of appointment to the Service 
to be given to qualified applicants who had served in the Great War. 


From April, 1924, a monthly return of personnel and salaries has been made by 
each Department to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, according to a plan that 
ensures comparability between Departments and continuity in point of time. 
The institution of this system was preceded by an investigation back to 1912, 
the summary results of which are presented in Table 35. 


During the war years, as will be seen from Table 35, the number of employees 
increased very rapidly, as a result of the enlargement of the functions of govern- 
ment and the imposition of new taxes, necessitating additional officials as collectors. 
Such new services as the Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment and the 
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Soldier Settlement Board were also created. ‘The maximum was reached in January, 
1920, when 47,133 persons were employed, anumber which has since decreased to 
40,740 in January, 1928. It may be added that, out of 41,243 in March 1928, 
1,098 in the Income Tax Branch and 1,939 in the Department of Soldiers’ Civil 
Re-establishment, or 3,037 in all, were engaged in services of outstanding impor- 
tance which had no existence before the war. Further, an additional 10,871 persons 
were, in March, 1928, employed in the Post Office Department, performing ser- 
vices of an industrial rather than of a governmental type, and receiving their 
salaries out of the payments of the public for services immediately rendered, 
rather than out of taxation. This postal service alone accounted for $2,540,251 
, of the $6,929,013 paid in salaries in March, 1928, or 36-66 p.c. of the total. 

The statistics of numbers of employees and of salaries, now being secured 
monthly, are more comprehensive than those previously published, as a result of 
the inclusion of various classes of employees, largely “‘part-time’’, “‘seasonal’’ and 
“fees of office’? employees, who were not included in the report published in 1925. 
These employees were largely in the Departments of Marine and Fisheries and 
Public Works. There remain, however, many persons in the ‘‘non-enumerated 
classes’, whose numbers cannot be supplied monthly by the departmental officials, 
but whose compensation is included in the monthly figures of expenditure on per- 
sonnel, as supplied in Table 36. 


35. of the Govern- 
ment of Canada, together with total Salaries, in January of the years 1912-1928, 
inclusive. 

Salaries 
Years. Employees. | Salaries. Bonus. and Bonus. 
No. $ $ $ 

TON An's BS BS ar SO Ee Oe FRU I Se eae 20,016 1,519,778 16,413 1,536,190 

DS ne, diet RBA eter O CLAIMS TRC OCI A ETO i 22,621 1, 780, 703 22,569 1,803,272 

ROE Ss BGG GSR a Bit oe bord Ba.e SRS est) aan eae 25,107 1, 960, 238 27,971 1,988, 209 

Hie) iE) RTE REN oe te cath crsaraiSecherevansre era ss Gi@ieusih or diea ab %% 28,010 2,268,700 32,167 | 2,300,867 

EOE eer a Pe nc 2s, occ Ne TR Sais coer 0 BENG alle, woalerape wusvawes 29,219 2,400,068 31,431 2,431,499 

Sieh LON OE oe rea cee Pernice ccenexsie Sens nisscl Sicieeeensit is bie eitce 32,435 2,673,767 29,167 2,702,934 

OURS 3 Soe RE PRREMS co CRET ETE BA coro eo ro ey GRR PRET Ce aa Se 38,369 3,147,461 94,321 3,241, 782 

EPO MP a oral h cfh ce: aie. a 'ehet RS AP he oi oo a8 Sie Gievo aie siete s oe asei are 41,825 3,552, 686 557, 882 4,110,568 

TED auc SER OSR 0 DOE tte GS ile ae Or Bee nc cee nee 47,133 4,423,157 965,538 5,388, 695 

PUD MMM eR ieee Gee cig. cine ches Pole) Motto aie vie ss Gio eset RIE Noes § 8 41,957 4,414, 669 861,973 5,276, 642 

CIRASS, AS RS 5 Te ee ektrth i tes Aneto Ore I TES 41,094 4,369,509 616,105 4,985,614 

TE ees che iliy ght Le ast ier Es SCRA Ae TERE Seen eee nee 38, 992 4,268,357 463,470 4,731,827 

ND DARE ET eae EB orecsliccons rele Mates ota tiles oc mites ca. Srecss 38,062 4,297,467 449, 228 4,746, 695 

eT 5S RE BASE IB Cee eae OE ae Ree a eee 38, 645 4,473,470 166,461 4,639,931 

Ee AR EE cc, oe aks STS tc 5 6.6) DGITA ba Otel are oTace sree 39,097 4,699,076 - 4,699,076 

TRA ee Bors HAS DORON Gotcn 1 ato: SECO eee eee 39,440 4,786,615 - 4,786,615 

RO ee daar s te, Me eRe Men cise Ae Bin es eae tele aieie 40,740 5,161,558 - 5,161,558 


1 Figures for January. 1925-28 are not comparable with those for preceding Januaries, because monthly 
records now being published include various classes of employees not included in the historical record for 
the 13 years 1912-24. In Table 36 will be found comparable figures of employees in the various Depart- 
ments in March, 1927, and March, 1928. 


Table 36, which gives statistics by Departments, with a further classification 
by principal branches where such are recorded, is inserted to give comparable 
figures for the latest months. In the month of March, 1928, the total number of 
employees in the enumerated classes was 41,243 and the total expenditure in wages 
and salaries for all classes of employees was $6,929,012.58, as compared with 39,592 
and $6,570,399.98 respectively in March, 1927. 
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36.—Total Number of Civil Service Employees, by Departments and Principal Branches 
(‘‘Non-enumerated Classes’ excluded), and Total Expenditure on Salaries, 
Bonuses and Wages of all Employees (‘‘Non-enumerated Classes’’ included), 


March, 1927, and March, 1928. 


March 81, 1927. 


Departments. 
No. | Expenditure. | No. | Expenditure. 
$ $ 
1. Agriculture— 
Mamt®epartmenttcnas tee oe cee ee ee ee ee 817 113, 962-58 863 129, 258-51 
i Do-geyesnbeavsy meri ed event sus ng be hak Sawn crs ae odo ped eas 403 95,080-54 418 100, 485-21 
HealthroteAnimals: -- em cecen ao nee 538 87, 837-22 565 96, 216-28 
TOG gary cote a ee 1,758 296, 880-84 1,986 825, 960-00 
DAT CHEV CSUN eile eeeke Rie ere erake e  Eer RE 78 11, 903-43 2 83 12, 700-81 
3 -AUCIEONS GeNeLal Simi varices a eter ain Sees cree 206 29, 207-75 202 30, 037-37 
4. Civili Service. Commissions. 22k. eee tein et eet 143 19, 948-96 144 20,079-44 
obec lectoraliOMmeers eee eee eee 12 1,715°38 & 670-00 
6. External A ffairs— 
MaingWepantiment mer accretion tis cement 62 8,876:°05 15 10, 493-05 
The High Commissioner’s Office..................-- 28 5,018 372 29 4, 548-372 
her kariseneencys OihCe amr eetee Rte emt ie Uf 1,975-112 7 2,235-112 
he wWashinetoniOtice. vee meer. eect ette eee 10 3,390-342 16 3, 967-182 
ibhevbearuevotlNa tions. melee natn ern oan 2 600-002 2 730-002 
LOLOL Aen Le ee ee tere 109 19, 919-872 129 21,973-71 
Vee ATATICCO ae. GAEL Te Teen Ra wera) 4098 46, 249-67 4218 47, 684-33 
8, Governor-General’s secretary®........566esede eens 12 2,722-50 11 2,919-24 
OS Health tease Pei eee a Se re eee i 287 37,721 89° 320 40, 794-76 
10. House of Commons— 
Clerlcof thetllousés Sete eee ee 208 Sadao 213 39, 531-80 
Sergeant=at-ArmG\ Masscotia ark eres oes Setolaee 296 23 , 934-52 805 25,157-74 
DOLL, cts Sects ite seek Rao Beh Ore aes f Rar ee 504 61,407°83 618 64,689-54 
Hiimaneration and Colonizationere meses ace eee 869 103, 402-33 887 110,384-04 
12. Indian A ffairs— 
Maing Department 4c. eres hes ao eee ee ee 611 49, 918-45 608 57,330-13 
ducationalySranc peer ee ee eee ee re eee eee 318 18, 179-24 326 18, 629-00 
VOLUN IS ER POET te RE oh eR 929 68,097 -69 984 75, 959-18 
TSPeINSUTANICe goes Peete Sheen Ree oe ae a nh 34 7, 875-52 36 7,548 -37 
Mirebrevention branches etn mes ee ee eae 2 480-00 2 500-00 
TAS IN CCLIO’ bee onan ts coe eee at ek etree mene he Shar, eh te alo 808, 947-43 2,229 337,301-93 
15; International Joint Commission\..¢. 222.6... .+.0s4 266 6. 5 2,373 -33 2,383 -33 
16. Justice— 
Main WDepantinente seein doce. cme ree 47 9, 907-90 44 9,113-65 
emissions branch =sl vee erin cee. io eee eee ee eee 9 1,374-56 10 2,016-74 
Purchasine Agent s Onices. es aoe een eee eee 6 810-00 6 880-00 
IPenitentiarieSs ec. wn ee ee le ee ee eee 558 67, 750-51 583 74, 539-93 
Supreme: Courtos.5 eee cn ere ie Ree 18 3, 133-36 22, 3, 761-73 
hixchequern Court...) aac eee ee ene 9 1, 866-74 10 1,956-74 
Dota Ree BAL OOS Uo BRIO Ra 647 84,848-07 6765 92, 268-79 
17. Labour— 
Main, Departiments.c cease ac cores oe isc ont 95 14, 769-28 1026 16,365-97 
MATINUILICS scores tect Mee Re eee iri eee Tal 1,355-45 19 2,335-00 
“echnical Hducations.. css.aptao ie xc hak ee oe eee oe 3 766-74 4 846-74 
OCIS Bees Cer OT Sr: 109 16, 891-47 126 19, 547-71 
1 SoibrarycoOLeeariiament.ceaser ne cee cement aeie ee - 20 3, 912-62 21 4, 240-87 


on leave without pay. 


March 31, 1928. 


1 Including Commissioners and their salaries. 2 Including living allowance. 


deducted. 6 Including one employee on leave without pay. 


4 Salaries of A.D.C.’s are included, but not their numbers. 


3 Including 2 employees 
5Refunds have been 


Ee ee ee, ee yee eng 


ee ee a se ee eee Oe 


ee 
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36.—Total Number of Civil Service Employees, by Departments and Principal Branches 
(““Non-enumerated Classes’ excluded), and Total Expenditure on Salaries, 
Bonuses and Wages of all Employees (‘‘Non-enumerated Classes’’ included), 


19. 


21. 


22. 


23. 
24, 


25. 
26. 
27. 


28. 
29. 
30. 


31. 
32. 


33. 
34. 


2 Including Commissioners and their salaries. 


March, 1927, and March, 1928—concluded. 


March 31, 1927. 


Departments. 
No. | Expenditure. 
Marine and Fisheries— $ 
YET IN ORDSEANI CIS ear at eis WOO Ee oele ae ble o ohcee oSibetlea 3,358 344, 886-35 
LIRISLIVSP VSS a BYR GORE Se OAR Soest ARE Oe te tl San 87,356-71 
NReLODTOIOMIGAl DOTANCh art ccc edocs? osu tec cakiene seas 501 14, 215-72 
JEAN Se Aeon ane ROMO RTE CD eer 4,192 446, 458 +78 
‘WIDE Tsay ete cient: NR POND pei go AIG 4 CACO: Sean a Der ee ee 310 55, 214-22 
National Defence— 7 
General Defence Administration.................0008 250 34, 398-78 
Dominion Arsenal, Quebec, inc. Ammun. Inspection. 57 23, 303-35 
MCI OOL VICES ries aetna ne kc Ricca as ac nustc 517 48, 455-41 
Nera OIVACCR ET tet sinter. She ee oe ere ne ee cee es 153 26, 095-96 
ZANT Io SUNERA RES eal CRESS gE a gat eae, IR eee 49 5,042-70 
Military Topographic Surveys..............se.eeee- 23 4,034-74 
Royalvinitary, Colleges: Seen Oars Tak... oc ee 70 9,353-02 
INOLEUWeStTL CLEILOLIeSicn ce oy niece on esch eon 4 625-00 
OLR Ue ey ee NOP YAM, eee ates PR ant he 1,123 151, 808-96 
PNGTIONAMAVEVOMUC Ar archi. selon clei ectaaie oak ale dilcate slotline 4, 263 592, 496-03 
meaaresbeax vision nace sari tiaaetcccels ako bie: 989 197, 726-705 
No Laly eee, Fetenmts tes hee See 5,252 790 , 222-73 
HROTISIONG AGRE Seca ene, Boe ITE cle ie steeds ora abe 29 7, 548-33 
Post Office— a 
Oy OVeLNUMNeNt cam scarecrow clasts ise Cciayesoeree Gece a eo he 8153 106, 952-26 
UST CO SCT VACELE Ge. Minh CALS a. ceaie teat bike MRE che oe 9,640 | 2,323,328-54 
LT OLGLTAN ee ORS Hae cats ORES Soha 3 10,4553) 2,430, 280-80 
IETS SFOS ON bac p-an eRe cea ets Cee eR nee ke 21 3, 779-24 
Public Printing and Stationery............ Sate ears 690 101,390-50 
Public Works— 
LEVEN CEE) SYST AWE GED Ga Sere SNE es ae AI eC an tn oe eee 309 51, 297-44 
(OTURIAOISCIWACO a eat oor nt rece eae eee oe 2,910 364, 399-89 
Government Telegraph Service..............ccceceee 617 64, 625-36 
BOUL ERED  P OEE A Oe ls HOO ae 8,836 480, 822-69 
PL AANVARY STANOC ANAS nena toiate ate roclctca ces en 1,281 289, 233-69 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police....................06- 47 87,400-91 
SBCLCLAL VOM StALOM eae Ges iee stead it aod eh cietuae ss 99 12, 445-80 
Penta And COpyiMentS: 1. 2s cciest tec mene: 89 14, 388-58 
SET DSSS Bs Gon BO CORE SI cy ge eon tn Pate 121 15,096-31 
Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment.................000e- 1,897 244, 920-00 
HEEL a EA DPA OAL so shen: aac cei ties Soler ne oe wane 48 10,019-99 
Soldier Settlement Board...........scecceceececeueess 496 | 70,343-15 
Trade and Commerce— 
Mine Denantarenti aces actitstee etccss ces acess « 72 39, 496-21 
Grain‘Commissioners? Statik. foe. 605... ceases aisles 678 102,350-07 
Mominion Bureau ol Statisticsic....icc6c eee ceee aces 336 38, 456-55 
Weights and’ Measures’... 20: steno tec ad ee eed ee 120 17, 754-46 
HUCOUTAGH VPC GAS eed. eee eae. ik esi ciset ciarsrmmat sh nei’ 81 12,575-42 
Commercial Intelligence Service.............eeee000: 54 24, 891-51 
FTE De RE A ae ER TESS Mc ae 1,341 2385, 524-22 
Cerin Ch OGRE yee rete oes ier on eieions 39,592 | 6,570,399-98 | 41,243 


March 81, 1928. 


No. 


4,283 
343 


4,673 


1,098 


6,771 


30 


838 4 


10,033 


108714 


21 


696 


322 
2,922 
689 


8,933 
1,328 


48 


1,363 


Expenditure. 


$ 
357, 372-48 
91, 486-62 
14, 775-31 


463, 634-41 


62, 897-33 


36, 005-37 
27,365 66 
53, 080-83 
31,818 -53 
7,076-25 

4,426-74 

9, 939-47 

730-00 


170, 442-88 


674, 559-56 
143, 055-60 


817,615-16 


7, 718-33 


110, 755-27 


2,429, 495-86 


2,540, 261-18 


4, 168-445 


107, 702-39 


55, 940-71 
333, 763 -87 
67, 648-37 


457, 852-96 
354, 091-88 


89, 894-38 


13 366-30 
13, 965-88 


15, 221-45 
251, 220-00 


10, 509-99 


79, 161-06 


44,016-41 
118, 759-16 
28, 404-22 
19, 632-37 
14, 365-35 
26,977-77 


252,155-28 
6,929, 012-58 


1 Including settlement of B.C. and N.S. Fisheries Divisions paylists for February and March. 


ing one employee on leave without pay. 5 Including arrears. 


3 Exclusive of one employee on leave without pay. 4 Includ - 
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Section 11.—Harbour Commissions. 


A number of the harbours of Canada are administered by corporate bodies 
known as Harbour Commissions. Each Commission is constituted by a special 
Act of the Dominion Parliament, the number of Commissioners varying from three 
to five. The property of the Crown in the harbour is placed under the jurisdiction 
of the Commission and the Commissioners are authorized to acquire and hold real 
and personal property for the improvement and development of the harbour, but 
any property acquired from the Crown may not be alienated or in any way disposed 
of by the Commissioners without the consent of the Governor in Council. The 
Commissions are given power to make by-laws for all purposes of governing the 
harbour property and services and for the imposition and collection of rates on 
vessels and on cargo landed and shipped in the harbour, also penalties for infraction 
of their by-laws (but every such by-law must be confirmed by the Governor in 
Council before becoming effective), and they have control of the expenditure of 
the revenue received from these sources. For the purpose of harbour development 
and the construction of improvements, the Commission may, with the consent of 
the Governor in Council, expropriate land, and borrow money on debentures 
issued against the security of the real and other property and revenues of the harbour. 
For the harbours of Quebec, Montreal and Vancouver, the Dominion Government 
has, for some years past, lent to the Commissioners large sums on this security, 
and loans, on similar conditions, have now been authorized to the more recently 
created commissions at Chicoutimi, Que., Saint John and Halifax. All the Com- 
missions are under the direct supervision of an official of the Marine Department 
and are subject to the jurisdiction of the Minister of Marine and Fisheries in all 
matters. 


The following harbours are administered by Commissions, the date of the 
Act under which each Commission received its present constitution and powers 
being given:—Montreal, 1894; Quebec, 1899; Three Rivers, 1882 (amended 1923); 
Toronto, 1911; Hamilton, 1912; Belleville, 1889; Winnipeg and St. Boniface, 1912; 
Vancouver, 1913; New Westminster, 1913; North Fraser, 1913; Trenton, Ont., 
1922; Chicoutimi, 1926; Saint John, 1927; Halifax, 1927. The harbours of North 
Sydney and Pictou, Nova Scotia, were formerly under the Commission form of 
administration, but the legislation providing for Commissions in these harbours 
was repealed, and all property and rights held by the Commissioners were re-vested 
in His Majesty by legislation passed in the years 1914 and 1920 respectively, repeal 
in each case being effective from Jan. 1 following. 


Harbour Masters.—In the smaller maritime communities where the harbours 
are not under the Commission form of administration, a harbour may be proclaimed 
a Public Harbour under Part 12 of the Canada Shipping Act (Chap. 186, R.S.C. 
1927), and an officer known as Harbour Master appointed, who has charge of the 
harbour property and facilities, and whose duty it is to enforce the regulations 
made under the authority of the Act for the governance of persons and vessels using 
the harbour. He receives his remuneration from the fees levied on vessels under 
the terms of the Act, and operates under the direct control of the Department of 
Marine. Approximately 170 harbours, on both coasts of Canada, are administered 
in this manner. 
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Section 12.—The International Joint Commission. 


This Commission, created in accordance with the terms of the Treaty of 1909, 
consists of six members, three appointed by the President of the United States and 
three by the King on the recommendation of the Government of Canada.! These 
do not function as separate national sections but as one international body. There 
is a Canadian Chairman and an American Chairman, each of whom presides at 
meetings held on his own side of the boundary. There are also two Secretaries, 
one having charge of the Commission’s offices in Ottawa and the other of the offices 
in Washington. The Commission holds two fixed meetings, one in Ottawa on the 
first Tuesday in October and the other in Washington on the first Tuesday in April. 
Other meetings or public hearings are held at such times and places as the two 
Chairmen shall determine. 

The present members of the Commission are:—(Canada) Charles A. Magrath, 
Chairman, Sir William H. Hearst, George W. Kyte; Lawrence J. Burpee, Secretary: 
(United States) Clarence D. Clark, Chairman, Fred T. Dubois, P. J. McCumber; 
William H. Smith, Secretary. 

In broad terms the purpose of the International Joint Commission is, in the 
language of the preamble of the Treaty, to ‘prevent disputes regarding the use of 
boundary waters and to settle all questions which are now pending between the 
United States and the Dominion of Canada involving the rights, obligations, or 
interests of either in relation to the other or to the inhabitants of the other, along 
their common frontier, and to make provision for the adjustment and settlement 
of all such questions as may hereafter arise’. 

Under the authority vested in it by the Treaty, the Commission’s functions 
are threefold:—By Articles III, IV and VIII it has final authority over all cases 
involving the use or diversion for domestic and sanitary, navigation, power or 
irrigation purposes, of boundary waters between Canada and the United States, 
or of waters flowing across the boundary, or waters flowing from boundary waters, 
in the event of such diversion on one side of the boundary affecting the level or 
flow of water on the other side of the boundary. By Article IX it becomes an 
investigatory body, to examine into and report upon any questions or matters of 
difference between the two countries arising along the common frontier, referred to 
it for that purpose by either government. Finally, by Article X, it is made a 
Court of Appeal for the final settlement of ‘‘any questions or matters of differences 
arising between the High Contracting Parties involving the rights, obligations, or 
interests of the United States or of the Dominion of Canada, either in relation to 
each other or to their respective inhabitants”. Under Article X the Commission is 
therefore a miniature Hague Tribunal for the settlement of all questions at issue 
between these two countries; and perhaps it is equally true to say that, taking into 
consideration the scope of its various functions, it is to some extent a League of 
Nations for the particular benefit of Canada and the United States. 

The Commission, during the sixteen years it has been in existence, has disposed 
of a large number of cases under Articles III and VIII, and has carried out several 
investigations under Article IX. Some of these were only of minor importance, 
but others involved enormous natural resources and investments on. both sides of 
the boundary, and affected the health or material welfare of millions of people. 
In this class were the power cases at Sault Ste. Marie, the settlement of which 
involved the levels of lake Superior and the material interests of cities on its shores; 
the Pollution of Boundary Waters Investigation; the St. Lawrence Navigation 


1 For the text of the Treaty, see the 1911 Statutes (1-2 Geo. V, c. 28). 
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and Power Investigation; the Lake of the Woods Investigation; and several others. 
No questions have as yet been brought before the Commission under the terms 
of Article X. 


Under Article VI the Commission is also charged with the measurement and 
division for irrigation purposes of the waters of the St. Mary and Milk rivers, in 
Alberta and Montana. Owing to certain ambiguities in the language of the Article, 


difficulties were found in bringing this problem to a satisfactory conclusion, but . 


finally the Commission, by bringing together on the spot those directly interested, 
worked out a practicable compromise that proved generally acceptable. 


The Treaty, and with it the Commission, may be terminated by either country 
on twelve months’ notice; but it is safe to say that, as they have proved themselves 
most effective measures for peace and good-will between Canada and the United 
States, they are not likely to be discontinued.! 


Section 13.—The Geodetic Survey of Canada.’ 


For a long time prior to 1905 efforts had been made by the Department of the 
Interior towards commencing a Geodetic Survey in Canada; finally, in 1905, these 
efforts were successful, and the late Dr. W. F. King was authorized to start triangula- 
tion and precise levelling operations in the vicinity of Ottawa. In 1909 the Geodetic 
Survey of Canada was organized by Order in Council and Dr. King was made its 
Superintendent. After his death Mr. Noel J. Ogilvie was appointed Director 
on Oct. 4, 1917. 


The principal functions of the Geodetic Survey of Canada are:—/irst, the 
obtaining of precise geodetic latitudes and longitudes of points throughout the 
Dominion of Canada, together with its coast-lines and large waterways; secondly, 
the determination of elevations of points above mean sea-level; thirdly, to serve 
as a horizontal and vertical control for all kinds of engineering work; fourthly, to 
assist in the determination of the size and shape of the earth; jifthly, to investigate 
such scientific problems as may arise, e.g., the theory of isostasy. 


The Geodetic Survey provides an accurate basis for all surveys in Canada, 
federal, provincial, municipal and private, so that any accumulative errors of 
various surveys may be localized so as not to cause serious discrepancies in 
the production of maps and charts. 


Before the Geodetic Survey of Canada was commenced, various surveys 
employed methods suitable to their particular requirements. Such surveys, being 
for different purposes, were of various degrees of accuracy, and when fitted together 
to make composite maps confusion was the natural result. Also, when surveys 
extended over long distances accumulative errors crept in, and were discovered 
only when one survey joined other surveys started from other points. The only 
way in which these errors can be avoided is to have them checked at intervals by 
a survey of superior accuracy, and this is one of the functions of the Geodetic 
Survey of Canada. 


1 For a list of the publications of the Commission, see p. 1013. 
2 For a list of the publications of the Geodetic Survey, see p. 1010. 
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Section 14.—The Topographical Survey.' 


The Topographical Survey, Department of the Interior, is engaged in pub- 
lishing the national topographic series of map sheets of Canada. It is also the central 
agency for the recording and indexing of all aerial photographs taken by the Domin-- 
ion Government Services, thus preserving their use for all purposes for which they 
may hereafter be required, with particular regard to their utilization in connectiom 
with the development of the natural resources of the country. 

The information shown upon the map sheets issued is obtained from original 
ground surveys, supplemented by material from all other available sources and from 
aerial photographs, the photographs for this purpose being taken in co-operation 
with the Royal Canadian Air Force of the Department of National Defence. The 
sheets are generally published on scales of one mile, two miles, and four miles to 
the inch, the scale depending on the amount of available information to be depicted 
and also on the economic possibilities of the area mapped. Mosaic maps on larger 
scales, prepared from vertical aerial photographs and covering areas of special 
interest, are also issued. 

In its earliest history this branch had control of the survey and administration 
of all the resources of Dominion lands, but as the work increased other branches 
were formed in the Department to take over the administration of Dominion lands 
and the development of special natural resources, while the Topographical Survey 
concentrated on surveys and the publication of maps and plans. Up to the out- 
break of the Great War the demand for land surveys was so insistent that little 
attention could be devoted to the publication of topographic maps, but all the time 
a control system for those maps was being laid down in the system of survey of 
Dominion lands, whereby an area of 180,000,000 acres of land has been surveyed. 
Since that time good progress has been made in the publication of topographic maps, 
and the work has extended to the eastern as well as the western provinces. Since 
1921 the science of map-making from aerial photographs has been developed by 
officials of the Branch and is now largely used in conjunction with ground methods 
for the production of topographic maps. 

In addition to the publication of topographic map sheets and to the aerial 
photographic work carried on, other activities include the cadastral survey of 
Dominion lands, photo-topographic surveys of mountainous areas, control traverse 
surveys of waterway systems in the newer parts of the country, exploration surveys 
in the northern part of Canada, the delimitation of interprovincial boundaries 
wherever Dominion lands are affected, surveys of mineral claims, timber berths and 
townsites wherever Dominion interests are concerned, the classification of land 
for settlement purposes, and magnetic surveys for determining the declination 
of the magnetic needle and the march of the compass for the whole country. There 
is also maintained a physical testing laboratory for standardizing measures of length, 
for testing thermometers, optical instruments and other instruments of precision 
used in surveying or engineering work. 


Section 15.—The Dominion Observatories. 


The Dominion Observatory, Ottawa, was founded in 1902, and completed 
and organized in 1905 as a branch of the Department of the Interior. It was an 
outgrowth of the astronomical surveys of the Department, which began in 1884 


1 For a list of the publications of the Topographical Survey, see p. 1011. 
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with the survey of the Railway Belt in British Columbia, continued later in the form 
of field latitude and longitude determinations for mapping purposes, and in con- 
nection with the survey of international boundaries. Dr. W. F. King, made Chief 
Astronomer of the Department in 1890, and later also International Boundary 
Commissioner, was appointed as the first Director of the Observatory in 1905. 
Within the next few years, as one of the activities of the new institution, a trigono- 
metrical survey was begun and organized as the Geodetic Survey of Canada. 
After Dr. King’s death in 1916, the Geodetic Survey and the International Bound- 
ary Commission were given separate status, and Dr. Otto Klotz succeeded as 
Director of the Observatory. The present Director, R. Meldrum Stewart, was 
appointed in 1924 after the death of Dr. Klotz. 


The work of the Observatory comprises astronomy of position (including time- 
service), solar physics, astrophysics, photographic photometry, seismology, terres- 
trial magnetism and gravity. Results are issued as Publications of the Dominion 
Observatory; Volumes 1 to 5 complete, Volumes 6, 7, 8, 9 current. (For list see 
p. 1008). 


The main instrumental equipment includes a six-inch meridian circle with 
accessories, three astronomical field transits, wireless equipment for transmission 
and receipt of wireless time signals, a twenty-inch ccelostat with Littow spectro- 
graph and accessories, a fifteen-inch equatorial with spectrograph and equipment, 
a six-inch and an eight-inch photographic doublet with objective prisms, three 
photographic cameras with equatorial mounting, Milne-Shaw horizontal seismo- 
graphs and a Wiechert vertical seismograph, magnetometers, gravity pendulums, 
an instrument shop and a carpenter shop. 


The library contains about 12,500 volumes, including books and periodicals 
dealing mainly with astronomy, geophysics and related subjects. 


The Dominion Astrophysical Observatory, Victoria, was founded in 1915 
as an extension of the Dominion Observatory, to fill the recognized need for a 
larger telescope; it was completed and occupied in 1918, with Dr. J. S. Plaskett, 
previously astronomer at the Dominion Observatory, as Director. 


The work comprises various branches of astrophysics, more particularly stellar 
radial velocities, spectroscopic parallaxes, spectral classification and stellar temper- 
atures. 


Results are issued as Publications of the Dominion Astrophysical Observatory; 
Volumes 1 to 3 complete, Volume 4 current. (For list see p. 1009). 


The equipment consists of a seventy-two-inch reflecting telescope, which can 
be used in either the Newtonian or Cassegrain form, with complete accessories for 
spectroscopic and photographic work. It is the second largest telescope in the 
world, and is surpassed by none in nature and quality of equipment. 


The library contains about 2,500 volumes dealing with astrophysics and related 
sciences. 
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Section 16.—Advisory Board on Tariff and Taxation. 


The Advisory Board on Tariff and Taxation was created under the terms of 
P.C. 530 of April 7, 1926, for the purpose of advising the Minister of Finance in 
regard to tariff, taxation and other related matters. 


The duties of the Board are to inquire into and hear representations on all 
matters pertaining to the tariff and other forms of taxation, as may be directed by 
the Minister of Finance, and to advise the Minister in regard thereto. The 
Board is under the jurisdiction of the Minister of Finance and holds meetings when- 
ever this appears to be necessary or desirable, and also whenever required by the 
Minister of Finance. It is authorized to avail itself of the assistance of the officials 
of the various Departments, while the Minister of Finance, on the recommendation 
of the Chairman of the Board, may engage competent persons possessing special 
knowledge to assist the Board in its investigations. 

The Tariff Advisory Board does not take the initiative in tariff investigations 
nor does it receive applications directly from persons interested in tariff investiga- 
tions, but deals only with applications referred to it by the Minister of Finance. 
When such application is referred, a date of public hearing is chosen and notification 
given through the press and also by mail to those on the Board’s mailing list. The 
applicant may present his case in person or by document or may be represented 
by counsel; briefs in rebuttal may also be presented and examination and cross- 
examination follow. The evidence presented is then examined and analysed, and 
a second and sometimes a third public hearing takes place. 

In dealing with any application, the Board considers not merely the request 
of the applicant, but the effect which the granting of that request would have upon 
related industries and the general tariff structure of the country. Attention is 
also given to the specific wording of the tariff item, the division or grouping of ex- 
isting items, the construction of new items and the logical and scientific arrangement 
of the group or schedule. In dealing with the applications which have come before 
it, the Board has enjoyed the co-operation of such representative organizations 
as the Canadian Council of Agriculture, the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, 
the Consumers’ League of Canada and the Canadian Retail Merchants’ Association, 
as well as the press. It has also received assistance from the Trade Commissioners 
and consuls of other countries. 

All hearings take place in the board-room in the West Block of the Parliament 
Buildings, Ottawa. 


CHAPTER XXVI.—SOURCES OF OFFICIAL 
STATISTICAL AND OTHER INFORMATION 
RELATIVE TO CANADA. 


The chief source of information on the current state of the country is the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, organized as the central statistical bureau for Canada, 
and described in the first part of this section; a list of its publications, which cover 
almost the whole field of the national statistics, is appended. 

The second part of the section contains a list of the Acts of Parliament admin- 
istered by the several Departments of the Dominion Government, and the third 
part a bibliography of the publications of these Departments. This is followed 
by a bibliography of the publications of Provincial Governments. 


Section 1.—The Dominion Bureau of Statistics.! 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics was set up by statute in 1918 as a central 
statistical department for Canada (8-9 Geo. V, c. 43). The Act was a consolidation 
of all previous statistical legislation and was based on the report of a Commission 
on Statistics, appointed in 1912, which recommended (a) a series of specific reforms 
and enlargements in Canadian statistics, and (b) a policy of statistical co-ordination 
for the Dominion, under central direction. In 1915, following the recommendations 
in this report, the office of Dominion Statistician was created. 

The Bureau has been constituted by the transfer or absorption, by Orders in 
Council, of the following work and branches:—(1) the Census and Statistics Office 
(covering the census, and also agriculture, general manufactures and criminal 
statistics); (2) Fisheries Statistics; (3) Mining Statistics; (4) Forestry Statistics; 
(5) Dairying and Fruit Statistics; (6) Water and Electric Power Statistics; (7) the 
Railways and Canals Statistical Branch of the Department of Railways and Canals; 
(8) the Trade Statistical Branch (exports and imports); (9) Grain Trade Statistics 
(10) Live Stock Statistics; (11) Prices Statistics; and (12) Employment Statistics. 
In addition, four new branches were erected, dealing respectively with Public 
Finance, Internal Trade, Vital Statistics and Education. Subsequently the statis- 
tical activities of the Fuel Controller and the Board of Commerce were absorbed. 
Modifications of the Bankruptcy, Public Health and Railway Acts, and of the 
regulation re franking privileges were also made, with a view to facilitating the 
collection of statistics. . 

The Bureau has completed the plans for a unified, nation-wide statistical 
system, covering every important phase of social and economic activity, and has 
‘carried them out to a considerable degree. 

The main achievement of the Bureau has been in the organization of the several 
subjects in correlation with each other in accordance with this general plan, and 
the consequent establishment of a comprehensive viewpoint of the country as a 
“going concern”. In addition, there has been created what is frequently called 
a central ‘‘thinking office”’ in statistics, continuously in touch with general conditions 
and the line of probable developments. 


1A more complete account of the formation and activities of the Bureau of Statistics will be 
found on pages 961 to 964 of the 1922-23 Year Book. 
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The final concept in the organization of the Bureau of Statistics is that of a 
national laboratory for social and economic research. Statistics are not merely a 
record of what has been, but are for use in planning what shall be; it is the duty of 
a statistical bureau to assist directly in the day-to-day problems of administration, 
as well as to provide their theoretic background. One of the most significant of 
recent developments in administration is the extent to which statistical organiza- 
tion has been increased as a guide to national policy. Though its usefulness is only 
begun, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has laid the foundations for a service 
comparable with the increasingly important position taken by Canada in the econo- 
mic and political world. 


Publications of the Bureau.—tThe first annual report of the Dominion 
Statistician contained a full description of the organization of the Bureau and of 
its subject matter.! The main branches of the Bureau are as follows:—I. Adminis- 
tration; II. Population—Census and Vital Statistics; III. Agricultural Statistics; 
IV. Fisheries, Furs and Dairy Products; V. Mining, Metallurgical and Chemical; 
VI. Forestry and Allied Industries; VII. General Manufactures; VIII. External 
Trade (Imports and Exports); IX. Internal Trade; X. Transportation; XI. Finan- 
cial Statistics; XII. Statistics of Administration of Justice; XIII. Fducation 
Statistics; XIV. General Statistics. The publications of the several Branches 
are as follows:— 


ADMINISTRATION— 
Annual Report of the Dominion Statistician. 


POPULATION— 
Census— 
I. Census of Population and Agriculture, 1921. 

Bulletins of the Sixth Census of Canada, 1921, as follows:— 

(1) Population: (a) Population of Canada, 1921, by Provinces, Electoral Districts, 
Cities, Towns, etc. (b) Religions of the People, 1921. (c) Origins of the People, 
1921. (d) Dwellings and Families, 1921. (e) Birthplaces of the People, 1921. 
(f ) Citizenship of the Foreign-born, 1921. (g) Year of Immigration, 1921. (h) Ages 
of the People, 1921. (i) Conjugal Condition of the People, 1921. (7) Language 
Spoken, 1921. (k) Literacy, 1921. (l) School Attendance, 1921. (m) Occupations, 
1921. Aliso Bulletins on Population by Provinces as follows: (a) Population of 
Nova Scotia—Electoral Districts, etc. (b) Population of Prince Edward Island— 
Electoral Districts, etc. (c) Population of New Brunswick—Electoral Districts, 
etc. (d) Population of Quebec—Electoral Districts, ete. (e) Population of Ontario 
—Electoral Districts, etc. (f) Population of Manitoba—Electoral Districts, etc. 
(g) Population of Saskatchewan—Electoral Districts, etc. (h) Population of 
Alberta—Electoral Districts, etc. (i) Population of British Columbia—Electoral 
Districts, etc. 

(2) Agriculture, 1921: (a) Field Crops of Prairie Provinces, 1921. (b) Agriculture 
of Canada—General Summary. (c) Pure-bred Domestic Animals, 1921. (d) 
Agriculture of Nova Scotia, 1921. (e) Agriculture of Prince Edward Island, 1921. 
(f) Agriculture of New Brunswick, 1921. (g) Agriculture of Quebec, 1921. (h) 
Agriculture of Ontario, 1921. (i) Agriculture of Manitoba, 1921. (j) Agriculture 
of Saskatchewan, 1921. (k) Agriculture of Alberta, 1921. (1) Agriculture of British 
Columbia, 1921. 

Reports of the Sixth Census of Canada, 1921, as follows:— 

Vol. I. Introduction—Number, Sex and Distribution— Racial Origins— Religions. 

Vol. II. Ages—Conjugal Condition—Birthplace—Birthplace of Parents—Year of 
Immigration and Naturalization—Language Spoken—Literacy—School 
Attendance—Blindness and Deaf-Mutism. 

Vol. III. Families—Dwellings—Ownership of Homes—Rentals—EHarnings. 

Vol. IV. Occupations and Employment. 

Vol. V. Agriculture. Farm Holdings by size, tenure, value, etc.—Farm Products— 
Field Crops—Vegetables—Fruits—Forest Products—Live Stock—Animal 
Products—Statistics of Operators. 


1 This report for the year ended Mar. 31, 1919, is now out of print. 
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II. Census of Population, etc., 1911. 


Reports of the Fifth Census of Canada, 1911: Vol. I. Areas and Population by Provinces, 
Districts and Subdistricts, with Introduction. Tables I to XV, pp. i-viii, 1-623. 
Vol. II. Religions, Origins, Birthplace, Citizenship, Literacy and Infirmities by 
Provinces, Districts and Subdistricts, with Introduction. Tables IL-XLVI, pp. i-iv, 
1-634. Vol. III. Manufactures for 1910 as enumerated in June, 1911, with Intro- 
duction. Tables I-XX, pp. i-xvi, 1-482. Vol. IV. Agriculture, with Introduction. 
Tables 1-90, I-X X XV, pp. i-xcv, 1-428. Diagrams5 pp. Vol. V. Forest, Fishery, 
Fur and Mineral Production, with Introduction. Tables 1-51, I-X XVI, pp. i-l, 
1-171. Vol. VI. Occupations of the People, with Introduction. Tables 1-25, I-VI, 
pp. i-xxxi, 1-469. 

Bulletins of the Fifth Census of Canada, 1911: Manufactures of Canada—Dairy Indus- 
tries—Agriculture, Prince Edward Island—<Agriculture, Nova Scotia—Agriculture, 
New Brunswick—<Agriculture, Quebec—Agriculture, Ontario—Agriculture, Mani- 
toba—Agriculture, Saskatchewan—Agriculture, Alberta—Agriculture, British 
Columbia—Religions--Origins of the People—Birthplace of the People—Educational 
Status—Mineral Production—Infirmities—Ages—School Attendance. 

Special Report of the Foreign-born Population. (Abstracted from the Records of the 
Fifth Census of Canada, June, 1911; 23 Tables, 62 pp., 1915.) 


III. Census of Population and Agriculture of the Prairie Provinces, 1926. 
Vol. I.—Population. 
Vol. II.—Agriculture. 


Preliminary Bulletins, as follows: (a) Population of Manitoba—Electoral Districts, etc. 
(b) Population of Saskatchewan—Electoral Districts, ete. (c) Population of 
Alberta—Electoral Districts, etc. (d) Animals on Farms in the Prairie Provinces, 
1926. (e) Farm Lands and Crops in the Prairie Provinces, 1926. 


IV. Census of Population and Agriculture of the Prairie Provinces, 1916. 
Report of the Census of Population and Agriculture of the Prairie Provinces, 1916. 
Tables 1-54, I-X XVI, pp. i-lxiv, 1-356. 


V. Intercensal Estimates of Population. 


Births, Deaths and Marriages— 


VI. Vital Statistics. : 
Annual Report of Vital Statistics of Canada by provinces and municipalities. 
Preliminary Annual Report of Vital Statistics of Canada. 
Monthly Report of Births, Marriages and Deaths, by provinces. 
Report of Conference on Vital Statistics, held June 19-20, 1918, pp. 1-48. 


PRODUCTION— 
I. General Summary of Production. 


Including and differentiating (gross and net) (1) Primary Production (Agriculture, Fish- 
ing, Furs, Forestry and Mining), and (2) Secondary Production, or General Manu- 
actures. 


II. Agriculture. (See also under heading ‘‘Census’’ above). 


(1) Agricultural Production. 
(a) Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics. (Contains monthly reports on 
agricultural conditions, prices, weather, etc.—preliminary, provisional and final 
estimates of areas, yields, quality and value of field crops—wages of farm help— 
numbers and values of farm live stock, poultry, ete.—fruit statistics—stocks of 
grain—annual summary of value of agricultural production—international agricul- 
tural statistics.) (b) Canadian Crop Reports issued according to a fixed schedule, 
as follows: May 10—Winter Killing, Condition of Fall Wheat and Rye, Spring Seed- 
ing, etc.; June 11—Condition of Field Crops; July 4—Telegraphic Crop Report: July 
10—Preliminary Estimate of Areas Sown and Condition on June 30; Aug. 3—Tele- 
graphic Crop Report; Aug. 11—Preliminary Estimate of Yield of Fall Wheat, 
Fall Rye, Hay and Clover, Condition of Field Crops, July 31; Sept. 4—Telegraphic 
Crop Report; Sept. 11—Preliminary Estimate of Grain Yields and Forecast of Late 
Sown Crops; Oct. 10—Quality of Cereal Crops and Condition of Root and Fodder 
Crops; Nov. 12—Provisional Estimate of Yield of Grain Crops; Nov. 15—Yield of 
Root and Fodder Crops; Dec. 13—Preliminary Estimate of Value of Field Crops; 
Jan. 23—Final Estimates of Area, Yield, Quality and Value of Field Crops; Feb. 
21—Wages of Farm Help, Farm Values, etc.; April 16—Stock on Hand and of 
Merchantable Quality. (c) Special Crop Reports relating to Crops of India, the 


Argentine and other countries, from information received direct by cable. (d) — 


Report on Agricultural Statistics, Canada, by countries and crop districts. (e) 
Handbook for the Use of Crop Correspondents, with Selection of Annual Agricultural 
Statistics. (f) Canadian Trade in Farm Products, (reprinted from the Monthly 
Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics). 
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(2) Grain. 
(a) Annual Report on the Grain Trade of Canada; (b) Canadian Grain Statistics 
Weekly; (c) Monthly Report on Mill Grind; (d) Special Historical Report on 
Flour Milling Industry, 1905-1923; (e) Cost of Grain Production, 1923. 


(3) Live Stock, etc. 
(a) Annual Report on Live Stock and Animal Products; (b) Monthly Reportfof 
Cold Storage Holdings, (preliminary, issued on the 10th of the month, and final, 
issued on the 12th of the month); (c) Summary of Cold Storage Holdings during 
the calendar year; (d) Estimated Consumption of Meat, Dairy Products, Poultry 
and Eggs in Canada. 

(4) Other. 
(a) Summary of Sugar Statistics for the calendar year; (b) Monthly Report of 
Visible Supply, Movement of Raw and Refined Sugar, with supplementary state- 
ments of exports and imports; (c) Annual Statistics of Fruit and Floriculture. 


III “dt UPS. 
Annual Report on Fur Farms. 
Annual Report on the Production of Raw Furs (wild-life). 


IV. Fisheries. 
Annual Report on Fisheries Statistics. 
Advance Summaries of Fish caught, marketed and prepared, by districts. 


V. Forestry. 

Annual summary of the value, etc., of forest production. (Covers operations in the 
wood for saw-mills, shingle mills, pulp and paper mills, etc., production of mining 
timber; production of poles and cross ties, and farm production (decennial) of fire- 
wood, posts, etc.) 

(See also Reports on Manufactures of Forestry Products listed under ‘‘Manu- 
factures,’’ Section VII, subsection (5) below.) 


VI. Mineral Production: (Mining and Metallurgy). 
(1) General. 2 
(a) Annual Report on the Mineral Production of Canada; (b) Preliminary Reports 
(semi-annual) on the Mineral Production of Canada; (c) Advance Official Estimates 
of Mineral Production in Canada (mimeographed and semi-annual). 


(2) Coal. 
(a) Annual Report on Coal Statistics for Canada; (b) Preliminary Annual Report 
on Coal Statistics for Canada; (c) Monthly Summary Report on Coal and Coke 
Statistics for Canada; (d) Quarterly Report on Coal and Coke Statistics for Canada. 


(83) Metals. 
Annual Bulletins on the following: (a) Arsenic; (b) Cobalt; (c) Copper; (d) Gold; 
(e) Lead; (f) Nickel; (g) Metals of the Platinum Group; (h) Silver; (i) Zine; 
(j) Miscellaneous Metals, including Aluminium, Antimony, Chromite, Iron Ore, 
Manganese, Mercury, Molybdenum, Tin, Tungsten. 


(4) Non-Metallic Minerals. 
Annual Bulletins on the following: (a) Asbestos; (b) Coal; (c) Feldspar; (d) Gyp- 
sum; (e) Iron Oxides; (f) Mica; (g) Natural Gas; (h) Petroleum; (i) Quartz; 
(j) Salt; (k) Tale and Soapstone; (1) Miscellaneous Non-Metallic Minerals, including: 
Actinolite, Barytes, Corundum, Fluorspar, Graphite, Grindstones, Magnesite, 
Magnesium Sulphate, Mineral Waters, Natro-alunite, Peat, Phosphate, Pyrites, 
Sodium Carbonate, Sodium Sulphate, Tripolite. 


(5) Structural Materials. 

Annual Bulletins on the following: (a) Cement; (b) Clay and Clay Products; (c) 
Lime; (d) Sand and Gravel; (e) Stone. 

(6) Mining Industries. 4 
Annual Summary Bulletins, as follows: (a) Gold Mining Industry (including Alluvial- 
Gold Mining, Auriferous Quartz Mining, and Copper-Gold-Silver Mining; (b) Silver; 
Cobalt and Silver-Lead-Zinc Mining Industry; (c) Nickel-Copper Mining Industry; 
(d) Miscellaneous Metal Mining Industries; (e) Non-Ferrous Smelting and Refining 
Industry; (f) Coal Mining, Coke, Natural Gas, Peat and Petroleum Industries; 
(g) Miscellaneous Non-Metal Mining Industries; (h) Clay Products and Other 
Structural Materials Industries. 

(7) Provincial Reviews. 

Annual Summary Bulletins showing Mineral Production for (a) Nova Scotia; (b) 
New Brunswick; (c) Quebec; (d) Ontario; (e) Manitoba; (f) Saskatchewan; (g) 
Alberta; (h) British Columbia; (i) Yukon. 
(See also Reports on Iron and Steel and their Products, Manufactures of Non- 
Ferrous Metals, and Chemicals and Allied Products, listed under ‘‘Manu- 
factures’’, Section VII, subsections (6), (7), (8) and (9) below). 
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VII. Manufactures. 
(1) General Summary, by provinces and leading cities—(industrial groups classified by 


component materials, purpose, etc., of products—comparative statistics). 


(2) Manufacture based on Vegetable Products. 


Annual Bulletins as follows: (a) The Canned Foods Industry; (b) Coffee and Spices; 
(c) Cocoa and Chocolate; (d) Fruit and Vegetable Preparation, (including canning, 
evaporating and preserving); (e) Pickles, Sauces, Vinegar and Cider; (f) Flour and 
Grist Mill Products (See also under heading ‘‘Agriculture’’); (g) Bread and Other 


Bakery Products; (h) Biscuit and Confectionery; (i) Macaroni and Vermicelli; 


(j) Liquors, Distilled; (k) Liquors, Malt; (1) Liquors, Vinous; (m) Rubber Goods; 
and Rubber boots and shoes; (n) Starch and Glucose; (0) Sugar Refineries; (p) 
Tobacco Products; (q) Linseed Oil and Oil Cake. 


(3) Animal Products and their Manufactures. 


(4) 


Annual Reports and Bulletins as follows: (a) Dairy Products (preliminary and final 
exports); (b) Slaughtering and Meatpacking and allied Industries; (c) Fisheries 
Statistics (preliminary summaries for Canada and for each Province, and general 


final report); (d) Leather Tanneries; (e) Harness and Saddlery, Leather Belting, | 


Trunks and Valises, Miscellaneous Leather Goods; (f) Leather Boots and Shoes; 


Leather Boot and Shoe Findings; (g) Leather Gloves and Mitts; (h) Fur Goods, 


Fur Dressing; (i) Monthly Report on Boot and Shoe Production. 

(See also reports on Live Stock, etc., listed under ‘‘Agriculture’’.) 
Textile and Allied Industries. 
Annual Bulletins as follows: (a) Cotton Textiles (cloth, yarn, thread, and waste); 
Woollen Textiles (cloth, yarn, waste, carpets, etc., and woollen goods, n.e.s.); 
(c) The Silk Industry; (d) Men’s Factory Clothing; (e) Women’s Factory Clothing; 
(f) Men’s Furnishing Goods; (g) Hats and Caps; (h) Hosiery and Knit Goods; 
(i) Oiled and Waterproof Clothing; (j) The Corset Industry; (k) Cordage, Rope and 
Twine; (1) Cotton and Jute Bags. : 


(5) Manufactures of Forestry Products. 


Annual Reports and Bulletins as follows: (a) The Lumber Industry (preliminary 
and final); (b) The Pulp and Paper Industry (preliminary and final); (c) The 
Printing Trades (including printing and publishing, printing and bookbinding, 
lithographing and engraving, stereotyping and electrotyping, and blue prints); 
(d) Paper Products Industries (including paper boxes and bags, building and roofing 
paper, stationery envelopes, wallpaper, all other paper goods); (e) The Sash, Door 
and Planing Mill Industry; (f) The Furniture Industry; (g) The Box, Basket and 
Crate Industry; (h) The Carriage and Wagon Industry (including carriage and 
wagon factories and factories manufacturing carriage and wagon materials); (i) 
The Cooperage Industry; (j) The Coffin and Casket Industry; (k) The Boatbuilding 
Industry; (1) The Sporting Goods Industry; (m) The Manufacture of Handles, 
Spools, and Wood-turning; (n) The Manufacture of Lasts, Trees and Shoe Findings; 
(o) The Manufacture of Woodenware; (p) The Manufacture of Excelsior; (q) 
Miscellaneous Wood-using Industries (including beekeepers’ and poultrymen’s 
supplies, wooden piping, children’s toys, wooden pumps, baby carriages and 
sleighs, wooden rules, and spinning wheels). 


(6) Iron and Steel and their Products. 


(a) General Report (preliminary and final). Annual Bulletins as follows: (b) 
The Primary Iron and Steel Industry; (c) The Castings and Forgings Industry; 
(d) The Agricultural Implements Industry; (e) The Boilers, Engines and Tanks 
Industry; (f{) The Machinery Industry; (g) Automobile Statistics for Canada 
(including production, trade, and registrations); (h) The Automobile Parts and 
Accessories Industry; (i) The Wire and Wire Goods Industry; (j) Wire Nails; 
(k) Sheet Metal Products Industry; (1) The Hardware and Tools Industry; (m) 
Miscellaneous Iron and Steel Products Industry. Monthly Reports as follows: 
(n) Iron and Steel Production; (0) Automobile Statistics. 


(7) Manufactures of Non-Ferrous Metals. 


(a) General Report (preliminary and final). Annual Bulletins as follows: (b) The 
Aluminium Products Industry;. (c) The Brass and Copper Products Industry; 
(d) Canada’s White Metal Alloy Industry (Lead, Tin and Zine Products); (e) 
The Precious Metals Products Industry; (f) Electrical Apparatus and Supplies 
Industry; (g) The Miscellaneous Non-Ferrous Metal Products Industry. Special 
Bulletins as follows:—(h) Radio Apparatus in Canada; (i) Batteries. 


(8) Manufactures of the Non-Metallic Minerals. 


(a) General Report (preliminary and final). Annual Bulletins as follows: (b) The 
Aerated Waters Industry; (c) Manufactures of Asbestos and Allied Products; (d) 
The Cement Products Industry; (e) The Sand-Lime Brick Industry; (f) Coke 
and By-Products Industry; (g) The Glass Industry; (h) The Illuminating and 
Fuel Gas Industry; (i) The Imported-Clay Products Industry; (j) The Monumental 
and Ornamental Stone Industry; (k) The Petroleum Products Industry; (1) Manu- 
factures of Miscellaneous Non-Metallic Minerals (including artificial abrasives, 
abrasive products, artificial graphite and electrodes, gypsum products, mica pro- 
ducts). Special Bulletins as follows: (m) Ammonium Sulphate; (n) Domestic 
Consumption of Coke in Canada; (0) Monthly Report on Coke Statistics. 
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VII. Manufactures—concluded. 
(9) Chemicals and Allied Products. 

(a) General Report (preliminary and final). Annual Bulletins as follows: (b) The 
Acids, Alkalies, Salts and Compressed Gases Industry; (c) Coal Tar and its Pro- 
ducts Industry; (d) The Explosives, Ammunition, Fireworks and Matches Indus- 
try; (e) The Fertilizer Industry; (f) The Medicinal and Pharmaceutical Preparations 
Industry; (g) The Paint, Pigment and Varnish Industry; (h) The Soaps, Washing 
Compounds and Toilet Preparations Industry; (i) The Inks, Dyes and Colours 
Industry; (j) The Wood Distillates and Wood Extracts Industry; (k) Miscel- 
laneous Chemical Industries (including adhesives, baking powder, boiler com- 
pounds, plastic products, flavouring extracts, insecticides, polishes and dressings, 
sweeping compounds, etc.). Special Bulletins as follows: (1) Sulphuric Acids; 
(m) The Fertilizer Trade. 


(10) Miscellaneous Manufactures. 
Annual Bulletins as follows: (a) Brooms, Brushes and Mops; (b) Musical Instru- 
ments and Materials (including pianos, organs, phonographs, and musical instru- 
ment materials and parts); (c) The Button Industry; (d) Mattresses and Springs; 
(e) Dyeing, Cleaning and Laundry Work. 

N.B.—For Statistics of Water-Power and Central Electric Stations, see under heading 
““Transportation, Communications and Public Utilities’’. 


VIII. Construction.—(a)*The Building and General Construction Industry; (b) Railway, 
Telephone and Telegraph—Construction, Maintenance of Way and Repairs; (c) Govern- 
ment and Municipal Construction; (d) The Bridgebuilding Industry; (e) The Ship- 
building Industry; (f) Building Permits—Monthly Record. 


EXTERNAL TRADE (IMPORTS AND EXPORTS)— 


(1) Annual Report of the Trade of Canada, for the fiscal year ended March 31 (showing 
summary historical tables, analyses of current trends, detailed tables by items, 
group aralyses according to component material, origin and degree of manufacture, 
and purpose, and comparisons of the volume of trade). 

(2) apaosneed Preliminary Report of the Trade of Canada for the fiscal year ended 

arch 31. 

(3) Annual Report of the Trade of Canada for the Calendar Year. 

(4) Eo uce Preliminary Statement regarding the Trade of Canada during the Calendar 

ear. 

(5) Quarterly Report of the Trade of Canada (showing Statistics of imports and exports 
by months). 

(6) Monthly Bulletins on Trade Statistics as follows: General.—(a) Abstract of Imports, 
Exports, and Duty Collected by Latest Month, Accrued Period, and Latest 12 
Months; (b) Summary of Trade by Countries and Principal Commodities, 
Latest Month and 12 Months; (c) Summary of Trade with United Kingdom, 
Principal Commodities, Latest Month and 12 Months. (d) Summary of Trade 
with the United States, Principal Commodities, Latest Month and 12 Months. 
Special.—(e) Imports and Exports of Asbestos; (f) Imports and Exports of Footwear 
(except Rubber); (g) Summary, Exports of Grain and Flour; (hb) Exports of Lum- 
ber; (i) Imports of lumber; (j) Exports of Meats and Lard; (k) Imports of Meats 
and Lard; (1) Exports of Milk, Milk Products and Eggs; (m) Imports of Milk, 
Milk Products and Eggs; (n) Exports of Non-Ferrous Ores and Smelter Products; 
(o) Imports of Non-Ferrous Ores and Smelter Products; (p) Exports of Paints and 
Varnishes; (q) Imports of Paints and Varnishes; (r) Exports of Pulp Wood, Wood 
Pulp and Paper; (s) Exports of Rubber Goods and Insulated Wire; (t) Imports 
of Rubber Goods; (u) Exports of Vehicles of Iron (Automobiles, Bicycles, Rail- 
a aN etc.); (v) Imports of Vehicles of Iron (Automobiles, Bicycles, Railway 

ars, etc.). 


INTERNAL TRADE— 

(1) Preliminary Report on the Census of Trading Establishments. 

(2) Estimated Balance of International Payments in Canada. 

(3) Capital Investments by British and Foreign Countries in Canada, and Capital 
Investments by Canadians in Other Countries. 

(4) Prices and Price Indexes.—(a) Annual Report on Prices and Price Indexes; (b) Pre- 
liminary Annual Review of Wholesale Prices; (c) Monthly Bulletin on Prices and 
Price Indexes; (d) Preliminary Monthly Statement relating to Prices and Price 
Indexes; (e) Monthly Statement relating to Average Yields of Common Stocks; 
({) Weekly Bulletin on Weighted Index Numbers of 17 Mining Stocks; (g) Weekly 
Bulletin on Investors’ and Traders’ Index Numbers of Security Prices. Special 
Bulletins as follows: (h) Post War Sugar Prices; (i) Post War Prices of Raw Cotton; 
(j) Post War Silver Prices; (k) Post War Tin Prices; (1) Post War Copper Prices; 
(m) Post War Lead Prices; (n) Gasolene Prices; (0) Coffee Prices; (p) Wool Prices; 
(q) Post War Rubber Prices; (r) Street Car Fares and Index Numbers, 1913-1926; 
(s) Telephone Rates and Index Numbers, 1927; (t) Rates and Index Numbers of 
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(4) Prices and Price Inderes—concluded. 

Hospital Charges in Canada, 1913-1925; (u) Index Numbers and Prices of Manu- 
factured and Natural Fuel Gas Used for Domestic Purposes, 1913-1925; (v) Price 
Trends and Economic Conditions in Germany, (May, 1927); (w) Price Trends 
and General Economic Conditions in France, (May, 1927); (x) Price Trends and 
General Economic Conditions in Great Britain (May, 1927); (y) Wholesale Prices 
in the British Empire and Foreign Countries, and Exchange Rates in 1925 (with 
reference to important trade tendencies in the leading countries); (z) Trend of 
Commodity Prices in Canada, Past and Future. 


TRANSPORTATION, COMMUNICATIONS AND PUBLIC UTILITIES— 


(1) Railways and Tramways.—(a) Annual Report on Railway Statistics; (b) Prelim - 
inary Report of Statistics of Steam Railways (annual); (c) Annual Report on Elec- 
tric Railway Statistics; (d) Monthly Bulletin on Railway Revenues, Expenses, 
Incomes and Operating Statistics; (e) Summary of Monthly Railway Operating 
Reports during the Calendar Year; (f) Monthly Statement of Traffic of Railways; 
(g). Summary of Monthly Railway Traffic Statements for Calendar Year; (h) 
Weekly Report of Carloads of Revenue Freight. Special Bulletins as follows: 
(i) Location and Mileage of Railways; (j) Special Report on Canadian National 
Railways, 1926. 

(2) Express.—Annual Report on Express Statistics. 

(8) Telegraphs.—Annual Report on Telegraph Statistics. 

4) Telephones.—Annual Report on Telephone Statistics. 

(5) Water Transportation—(a) Annual Report on Canal Statistics (preliminary and 
final); (b) Monthly Report on Canal Statistics; (c) Report of Census of Canadian 
Registered Ships. 

(6) Electric Stations.—(a) Annual Report on Central Electric Stations in Canada (pre-— 
liminary and final); (b) Report on Index numbers of Electric Light Rates. 

(7) Motor Vehicles.—Annual Report on Motor Vehicle Registrations. 


FINANCE— 


(1) Municipal Statistics —(a) Annual Municipal Statistics of Urban Municipalities of 
5,000 population and over. (b) Annual Municipal Statistics of Urban Municipalities 
of 1,000 to 5,000 population. (c) Special Bulletins on Assessed Valuations by Prov- 
inces, Municipal Bonded Indebtedness, etc. 

(2) Dominion.—(a) Statistics of the Civil Service of Canada—Annual Report. (b) 
Statement of Civil Service Personnel and Salaries in the Months of January, 1912- 


1924. 
(8) Provincial Finance.—Annual Report. 


JUSTICE— 


(1) Criminal Statistics—Annual Report, with preliminary abstract, covering convic- 
tions, sentences, prison statistics, police statistics, pardons and commutations. 
(2) Juvenile Delinquency—Annual Bulletin. 


EDUCATION— 
(1) Annual Report on Education. 
(2) Annual Report on Business Colleges. 
(3) Annual Report on Private Elementary and Secondary Schools. 
(4) Report on Universities and Colleges. 
(5) Report on Playgrounds, etc., in Canada. 
(6) Historical Statistical Survey of Education in Canada. 
(7) Library Statistics of Canada. 
(8) Report of Conference on Education Statistics, held October 27-28, 1920. 
(9) Illiteracy and School Attendance in Canada—A study of the Census of 1921 with 
Supplementary Data. 


GENERAL— 

(1) National Wealth and Income.—(a) Estimates of the National Wealth of Canada, by 
Provinces, Industries, etc. (b) Summary of Income Tax Receipts. 

(2) Employment.—Monthly and Annual Reports on Employment, with Index Numbers 
of Employment by Localities and Industries. 

(3) Commercial Failures.—Monthly and Annual Reports. 

(4) Bank Debits —Monthly and Annual Reports of Bank Debits to Individual Accounts 
at the Clearing House Centres of Canada. . 

(5) Business Statistics—The Monthly Review of Business Statistics (a statistical 
summary, with charts and text, of current economic conditions in Canada). 

(6) Divorce.—Annual Report. 

(7) The Canada Year Book.—The Official Statistical Annual of the Physiography, 
Resources, History, Institutions and Social and Economic Conditions of the Dom- 
inion, with a Statistical Summary of the Progress of Canada, maps, diagrams, etc. 
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7. The Canada Year Book.—concluded. 


Contents: Chapter I, Physical Characteristics of Canada (Geographical Features; Geolog- 
ical Formation; Seismology; Flora; Faunas; Natural Resources; Climate and Meteoro- 
logy). Chapter II, History and Chronology. Chapter III, Constitution and Govern- 
ment (Constitution and General Government of Canada; Provincial and Local Govern- 
ment in Canada; Parliamentary Representation in Canada). Chapter IV, Population 
(Growth and Distribution). Chapter V, Vital Statistics. Chapter VI, Immigration. 
Chapter VII, Survey of Production. Chapter VIII, Agriculture. Chapter 1X, Fores- 
try. Chapter X, Fur Trade. Chapter XI, Fisheries. Chapter XII, Mines and 
Minerals. Chapter XIII, Water Powers. Chapter XIV, Manufactures. Chapter 
XV, Construction. Chapter XVI, External Trade. Chapter XVII, Internal Trade. 
Chapter XVIII, Transportation and Communications (Government Control over 
Transportation and Communications; Steam Railways; Electric Railways; Express 
Companies; Roads and Highways; Motor Vehicles, Air Navigation; Canals; Shipping 
and Navigation; Telegraphs; Telephones; Post Office). Chapter XIX, Labour and 

. Wages. Chapter XX, Prices. Chapter X XI, Public Finance (Dominion Public 
Finance; Provincial Public Finance; Municipal Public Finance; National Wealth and 
Income). Chapter X XII, Private Finance (Currency and Banking ; Loan and Trust 
Companies; Insurance; Commercial Failures). Chapter X XIII, Education. Chapter 
XXIV, Public Health and Benevolence. Chapter X XV, Miscellaneous Administration 
(Public Lands; National Defence; Public Works, etc.). Chapter XX VI, Sources 
of Official Statistical and Other Information Relative to Canada. Chapter X XVII, 
The Annual Register (Dominion Legislation; Provincial Legislation; Principal Events 
of the Year; Extracts from the Canada Gazette re Official Appointments, Commis- 
sions, etc.). Appendix. 


(Issues of the Canada Year Book for 1921, 1924, and 1926 are available.) 


Section 2.—Acts Administered by Dominion Departments. 


List of the Principal Acts of Parliament administered by Departments of the Govern- 
ment of the Dominion of Canada, as compiled from information supplied by the 
respective Departments. 


(Numbers within parentheses, unless otherwise indicated, denote chapters of the Revised Statutes of 
Canada, 1927—R.8.C., 1927.) 


Agriculture.—Experimental Farm Stations (61); Fruit (80); Dairy Industry (45); 
Cold Storage (25); Seeds (185); Feeding Stuffs (67); Live Stock Pedigree (121); Live 
Stock and Live Stock Products (120); Animal Contagious Diseases (6); Meat and Canned 
Foods (77); Destructive Insect and Pest (47); Fertilizers (69); Root Vegetables (181); 
Section 235, Criminal Code (Race Track Betting) (86); Inspection and Sale (100). 


Auditor-General.—Consolidated Revenue and Audit (178). 
Civil Service Commission.—Civil Service (22). _ 
External Affairs.—The functions and duties of this Department are defined by the 


Department of External Affairs Act (65) and by the International Boundary Waters Treaty 
Act, 1911 (1-2 Geo. V, c. 28), as amended by the statute of April 3, 1914 (4 Geo. V, ¢ 5). 


Finance.—Appropriation; Bank (12); Bills of Exchange (16); Board of Audit (10); 
Canadian Farm Loan (66); Civil Service Superannuation (24); Consolidated Revenue and 
Audit (178); Contingencies (31); Currency (40); Dept. of Finance and Treasury Board (71); 
Dominion Notes (41); Federal District Commission (Stats. 1927, c. 55); Finance (70); 
Interest (102); Ottawa Mint (134); Penny Bank (13); Provincial Subsidies (192); Quebec 
Savings Banks (14); Savings Bank (15); Special War Revenue (179) (in part). 

National Health.—Department of Pensions and National Health (Part II) (89); 
Quarantine (168); Public Works Health (91); Leprosy (119); Canada Shipping (Sick and 
Distressed Mariners) (186); Proprietary or Patent Medicine (151); Opium and Narcotic 
Drug (144); Food and Drugs (including Maple Act and Honey Act) (76). 


Immigration.—The Immigration Act and Regulations, 1910 (93) with amendments 
(94); the Chinese Immigration Act and Regulations, 1923 (95). 


Indian Affairs.—Indian (98). 
Insurance.—Insurance (101); Loan Companies (28); Trust Companies (29). 


Interior.— Department of the Interior (103); Dominion Lands (113); Public Lands 
‘Grants (114); Dominion Lands: Survey (117); Forest Reserves and Parks (78); Irrigation 
(104); Railway Belt (116); Railway Belt Water (211); Yukon (215); Yukon Placer Mining 
(216); Yukon Quartz Mining (217); Dominion Water Power (210); Land Titles (118); North 
west Game (141); Northwest Territories (142); Ordnance and Admiralty Lands (115); 
Reclamation (175); Seed Grain (87); Seed Grain Sureties (88); Migratory Birds Conven- 
aay, 130); Manitoba Supplementary Provisions (124); Saskatchewan and Alberta Roads 
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Justice.— Department of Justice (106); Solicitor-General’s (107); Northwest Ter- 
ritories (142); Yukon (215); Royal Canadian Mounted Police (160); Judges (105); Supreme 
Court (35); Exchequer Court (34); Admiralty (33); Petition of Right (158); Criminal 
Code (36); Penitentiary (154); Prisons and Reformatories (163); Identification of Crim- 
inals (38); Ticket of Leave (197); Fugitive Offenders (81); Extradition (37); Juvenile 
Delinquents (108); Bankruptcy (11). 

King’s Printer and Controller of Stationery.—Public Printing and Stationery (162); 
The Publication of Statutes (2). 

Labour.—Conciliation and Labour (110); Industrial Disputes Investigation (112); 
Fair Wages Policy of the Government of Canada as set forth in an Order in Council of June 7 
1922, amended by order in council of April 9, 1924; Employment Offices Co-ordination 
(57); Technical Education (193); Government Annuities (7); Combines Investigation 
(26); Old Age Pensions (156); White Phosphorus Matches (128). 


Marine.—Government Harbours, Piers and Breakwaters (89); Shipping of Live Stock 
(122); Marine and Fisheries Department (125); Maritime Conventions (126); Navigable 
Waters’ Protection (140); Quebec Harbour and River Police (169); Canada Shipping (186); 
Radiotelegraph (195); Government Vessels Discipline (203); U.S. Wreckers’ (214); Belle- 
ville Harbour Commission (1889, c. 35); Halifax Harbour Commission (1927, c. 48); Hamil- 
ton Harbour Commission (1912, c. 98); Montreal Harbour Commission (1894, c. 48; 1909, 
c. 24; 1912, ¢ 35; 1913, c. 32; 1914, c. 42); North Sydney Harbour Commission (1914, c. 16); 
North Fraser Harbour Commission (1913, c. 162); New Westminster Harbour Commission 
(1913, c. 158); Pictou, N.S. Harbour Commission (1920, c. 63); Quebec Harbour Com- 
mission (1899, c. 34) (1905, c. 33); Saint John, N.B., Harbour Commission (1927, c. 67); 
Three Rivers, Que., Harbour Commission (1923, c. 71); Trenton, Ont., Harbour Com- 
mission (1922, c. 50); Toronto Harbour Commission (1911, c. 26); Vancouver Harbour 
Commission (1913, c. 54); Winnipeg and St. Boniface Harbour Commission (1912, c. 55). 
Chicoutimi Harbour Commission (1926, c. 6). 

Mines.—Geology and Mines (83); Explosives (62); The Domestic Fuel (17 Geo. V, 
c. 52). 

National Defenc:.— Department of National Defence Act (136); Naval Service Act 
(139); Naval Discipline Act; Militia Act (132); Militia Pension Act (133); Royal Military 
College Act (131); Sec. 85 and 86 Criminal Code; Army Act; Regimental Debts Act; 
Aeronautic Act 1919 (3); Air Force Act. 


National Revenue.—Customs Tariff (44); Customs (42); Canada Shipping (in part) 
(186); Animal Contagious Diseases (in part) (6); Destructive Insect and Pest (in part) (47); 
Export (63); Copyright (in part) (32); Petroleum and Naphtha (159); Excise (60); Special 
War Revenue 1915 (179); Income War Tax 1917 (197); Agricultural Pests Control Act (in 
part) (5); Customs and Fisheries Protection (in part) (43); Explosives (in part) (62). 

Post Office.—Post Office (161); Pacific Cable; Parcel Post; Special War Revenue 
(in part) (179). 

Public Works.—Public Works (166); Government Harbours and Piers, s. 5 (89); 
Navigable Waters Protection (140); Telegraphs (194); Dry Dock Subsidies (191); an Act 
to authorize the payment of a subsidy to the Collingwood Shipbuilding Co. Ltd. (2 Geo. 
V, 1912, c. 17); Government Works Toll Act (167); an Act to incorporate the National 
Gallery of Canada (8-4 Geo. V, 1913, c. 33); an Act to authorize the payment of a subsidy 
to the Western Dry Dock and Shipbuilding Co., Ltd., (8-4 Geo. V, 1913, c. 57); Act to 
confirm an agreement between His Majesty the King and the Corporation of the City of 
Ottawa (10-11 Geo. V, c 15); Ferries Act (68), transferred by Order in Council, June 3, 
1918, for administration by Public Works Department. 


Railways and Canals.—Department of Railways and Canals (171); Government 
Railways (173); Intercolonial and P.E.I. Railway Employee’s Provident Fund (6-7 Edw. 
VII, c. 22 and amending Acts); Acts to amend the National Transcontinental Railway Act 
(4-5 Geo. V, c. 43 and 5 Geo. V, c. 18); Canadian National Railways (172); Canadian 
National Railway Branch Lines (14-15 Geo. V, ce 14-32; 15-16 Geo V, cc 5, 6and 7; 17 
Geo. V, cc. 12-26); Government Employees Compensation (30); Canadian National 
Refunding, 1927 (17 Geo. V, c. 27); Grand Trunk Pacific Securities, 1927 (17 Geo V, c. 7); 
Canadian National Steamships, 1927 (17 Geo. V, c. 29). 

The ‘‘ Railway Act’? (Companies) confers certain powers upon the Minister of the 
Department. In the case of subsidized railways, the authorizing Acts are carried out under 
the Department, which also has certain jurisdiction where government guarantee has been 
given. 

Secretary of State.—Companies (27); Naturalization (138); Patents (150); Copy- 
right (82); Trade Marks (201); Canadian Temperance (196); Boards of Trade (19); Ticket 
of Leave (197); Trade Unions (202); Treaties of Peace. 


Trade and Commerce.—Canada Grain (86); Electricity and Fluid Exportation (54); 
Electricity Inspection (55); Electrical Units (56); Gold and Silver Marking (84); Amend- 
ment, Gold and Silver Marking (18-19 Geo. V, c. 40): Gas Inspection (82); Statistics (190); 
Weights and Measures (212); Inland Water Freight Rates (208); Hemp Bounty (1913, 
c. 50); Copper Bars or Rods ‘Bounty (1923, c. 40). 
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Section 3.—Publications of Dominion Departments. 


List of Principal Publications of the Departments of the Government of the Dominion 
of Canada, as compiled from information supplied by the respective Departments. 


Agriculture.—Annual Reports of the Minister, of the Experimental Farms and Stations, 
of the Veterinary Director-General and of the Entomological Branch. Bulletins, pamphlets 
and circulars of the Experimental Farms Branch on a great variety of agricultural subjects, 
including publications of the following divisions:— Field Husbandry; Animal Husbandry; 
Horticulture; Cereal; Chemistry; Forage Plants; Botanical; Poultry; Tobacco; Economic 
Fibre; Bacteriology; Bees, and Illustration Stations. ‘‘Seasonable Hints’’ is issued three 
times a year. Bulletins of the Dairy and Cold Storage Branch relating to the dairying and 
cold storage industries in Canada, the making of butter and cheese, dairying experiments, 
co-operation, etc. Reports, bulletins, pamphlets, etc., of the Live Stock Branch on cattle, 
sheep, swine, poultry, marketing of eggs, wool, etc. Bulletins of the Health of Animals 
Branch, with regulations as to contagious abortion; rabies; sheep scab; actinomycosis; 
anthrax; glanders; hog cholera; maladie du coit; tuberculosis; foot-and-mouth disease; 
quarantine; and meat inspection. Bulletins and reports of the Seed Branch as to seed- 
testing, the production and use of seed grains, the Seed Control Act, the Feeding Stuffs 
Act and the Fertilizers Act. Bulletins and circulars of the Entomological Branch and 
instructions to importers of nursery stock. Reports of the Canadian Seed Growers’ Asso- 
ciation. Fodder and Pasture Plants, by George H. Clark, B.S.A., and M. Oscar Malte, 
Ph.D., 143 pages, 27 plates, price 50 cents. Bulletin on the Maple Sugar Industry. 


Dominion Experimental Farms.—(1) Report of the Director (contains summary of 
reports of Divisions, Farms and Stations); (2) Animal Husbandry Division; (3) Bee 
Division; (4) Botanical Division; (5) Chemistry Division; (6) Field Husbandry Division; 
(7) Illustration Stations Division; (8) Poultry Division; (9) Tobacco Division; (10) Horti- 
cultural Division; (11) Cereal Division; (12) Forage Crops Division; (13) Economic Fibre 
Division and (14) Division of Bacteriology. Experimental Farms and Stations Reports. 
—Agassiz, B.C.; Indian Head, Sask.; Nappan, N.S.; Charlottetown, P.E.I.; Invermere, 
B.C.; Sidney, B.C.; Brandon, Man.; Morden, Man.; Cap Rouge, Que.; Scott, Sask.; 
Swift Current, Sask.; Kapuskasing, Ont.; La Ferme, Que.; Kentville, N.S.; Lennoxville, 
Que.; Ste. Anne de la Pocatiére, Que.; Rosthern, Sask.; Lethbridge, Alta.; Lacombe, 
Alta.; Summerland, B.C.; Farnham, Que.; Fredericton, N.B.; Experimental Sub-Stations 
—Beaverlodge, Alta.; Fort Vermilion, Alta.; Fort Resolution. N.W.T.; Salmon Arm, B.C.; 
Fort Providence, N.W.T.; Betsiamites, Que.; and Fort Smith, N.W.T. 

The pamphlet entitled ‘‘ List of Publications’’ contains a list of the publications of the 
Department, numbering more than 400. These publications include, in addition to the 
reports, bulletins and pamphlets on field crops, live stock, dairying, orchard and garden 
insects and plant diseases, poultry and miscellaneous topics. With few exceptions, the 
publications of the Department are free on application to its Publications Branch. 


Auditor-General.—Annual Report. 


Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada.—Annual Report. Pamphlet con- 
taining Judgments, Orders, Regulations and Rulings, issued fortnightly. 


Civil Service Commission.— Annual Report, including lists of permanent appointments, 
promotions and transfers; Classification of the Civil Service of Canada, revised up to Sept. 
1, 1927; Regulations of the Civil Service Commission; General Information respecting 
Civil Service examinations. 


Dominion Fuel Board.—The Dominion Fuel Board was created in 1922 primarily to 
instigate a thorough study of the underlying causes of recurring fuel shortages in Canada and 
of the methods by which they may be counteracted. It is composed of officers of the 
Departments of Mines and of the Interior, and the co-operation of both Departments is 
given to the Board in its investigations. The following reports and publications have been 
issued:—Interim Report of the Dominion Fuel Board, 1923; Central and District Heating, 
Possibilities of Application in Canada, by F. A. Combe, 1923; Coke as a Household Fue 
in Central Canada, by J. L. Landt, 1925; Smoky River Coal Field, by James McEvoy 
1925; Why You Should Insulate Your Home, by G. D. Mallory, 1927; Dominion Fue 
Board Second Progress Report, 1928; Cards bearing instructions on ‘‘ How to Burn Coke”’, 


Publications of Mines Branch, Department of Mines, in co-operation with Dominion Fuel 
Board —Coking Experiments on Coals from the Maritime Provinces, by B. F. Haanel 
and R. E. Gilmore, 1926; Tests of Various Fuels to determine their Relative Heating 
‘Efficiency, by E. S. Maloch and C. E. Baltzer, 1927; Instructions for Burning Coal, Coke 
and Peat, 1927. Domestic Fuel Act and Regulations pertaining thereto, 1927. 


External Affairs.—Annual Report. 


Finance.—Annual Report on the Public Accounts of the Dominion of Canada, Monthly 
Statements of the Chartered Banks of Canada. Estimates. 
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Health.—(1) Sanitation, ‘‘Sewage Treatment for Isolated Houses and Small Insti- 
tutions where Municipal Sewage System is not available’. The Little Blue Books:— 
(2) The Canadian Mother’s Book; (8) How to Take Care of the Baby; (4) How to take 
Care of the Mother; (5) How to take Care of the Children; (6) How to Take Care of the 
Father and the Family; (7) Beginning our Home in Canada; (8) How to Build our Canadian 
House; (9) How to Make our Canadian Home; (10) How to Make our Outpost Home in 
Canada; (11) How to Prevent Accidents and Give First Aid; (12) Canadians Need Milk; 
(13) How we Cook in Canada; .(14) How to Manage Housework in Canada; (15) How to 
Take Care of Household Waste; (16) Household Cost Accounting in Canada; (17) Sani- 
tation, ‘‘Water Supplies’ (unabridged edition); (18) Sanitation, ‘‘Water Supplies’? (home- 
steader’s edition); (20) General Circular of Information concerning Venereal Diseases; 
(21) Venereal Diseases—Wasserman Test; (22) Venereal Diseases—Microscopical Examina- 
tion; (23) Venereal Diseases—Diagnosis and Treatment; (24) Information for Men— 
Syphilis and Gonorrhea; (25) Information for Young Women about Sex Hygiene; (26) 
Information for Parents—Teaching of Sexual Hygiene to Children; (27) Prevention of 
Blindness in Babies; (28) Periodic Medical examinations; (29) Simple Goitre; (30) How 
to Build sound teeth; (81) What you should know about Tuberculosis; (32) Smallpox and 
vaccination; (33) Narcotism in Canada; (84) Planning of small community hospitals; (35) 
Maple Products; (86) Pasteurization of Milk for Small Communities; (37) Report of 
Maternal Mortality Enquiry; (88) Mother—A little book for women; (39) Mother—A 


little book for men; (40) Child Welfare Work and Workers in Canada for Children not in 


their Own Homes. 


Immigration and Colonization.—Atlas of Canada, United Kingdom, United States, 
and French editions. Eastern Canada, United Kingdom, United States, and French 
editions. Canada West, United Kingdom, United States, and French editions. Farm 
Opportunities in Canada, United Kingdom, Irish Free State, Danish, French and United 
States editions. A Manual of Citizenship, English, French, and Dutch editions. House- 
workers in Canada, Vest Pocket Booklet, British and United States and European editions. 
Map Folder of the World, British and United States editions. Canada and Immigration. 
Land Settlement, Canada; Where to go for Advice. British Farm Settlement in New 
Brunswick. Boy Settlement in- Canada. 


Indian Affairs.—Annual Report. Indian Act, R.S.C., 1927. Schedule of Indian 
Reserves, 1928. Indian Treaties and Surrenders, Vols. eels III. 


Insurance.—Quarterly Statement showing List of Licensed Companies. Annual 
Abstract of Statements of Insurance Companies in Canada (subject to correction). Annua 
Reports of the Insurance Department, Vol. I (Fire and Miscellaneous), Vol. II (Life Com- 
panies and Fraternal Benefit Societies). Annual List of Securities held by Insurance, 
Trust and Loan Companies in Canada, with Department’s Valuation thereof. Abstract 


of Statements of Loan and Trust Companies in Canada. Annual Report of Loan and Trust | 


Companies incorporated by the Dominion. 


Interior.—Annual Report, including Reports from the Dominion Lands, Surveys, 
Canadian National Parks, Forestry, Water Power and Reclamation, Northwest Territories 


and Yukon, Natural Resources Intelligence Service, the Dominion Observatories and 


Accounts Branches. Pamphlets, reports, bulletins, etc., of the respective Branches:— 


Canadian National Parks——Annual Report of the Commissioner; Traffic and Motor 
Regulations; Banff and District; Through the Heart of the Rockies and Selkirks; Kootenay 
National Park and the Banff-Windermere Highway; Guide to Jasper Park; The Kicking 
Horse Trail; Waterton Lakes Park; Prince Albert National Park; Automobile and Livery 
Tariffs for Yoho and Glacier National Parks; Automobile and Livery Tariffs for Jasper 
National Park; Map of Mount Revelstoke National Park; Map of Waterton Lakes National 
Park; Map of Central Part of Jasper National Park; Map of Banff National Park; Map 
of Yoho National Park; Map of Glacier National Park: Map of Kootenay National Park; 
Map of Lake Louise and District; Map of Banff and Vicinity. Migratory Birds Protection 
—Migratory Birds Convention Act and Regulations; Bird Houses and their Occupants; 
Lessons on Bird Protection; Attracting Birds with Food and Water; Birds a National 
Asset; Producing Eiderdown; Hints for Hunters; Loi et Réglements concernant les Oiseaux 
Migrateurs; Résumé des Réglements; Maisons d’Oiseaux et leurs Occupants; Lecons con- 
cernant la Protection des Oiseaux; L’Art d’attirer les Oiseaux; Les Oiseaux Trésor National 
Conseils aux Chasseurs; La Production de L’Edredon. Historic Sites Series No.1.—The 
Lake Erie Cross, French and English; H.S. Series No. 2, Guide to Fort Chambly, French 
and English; H.S. Series No. 3, Guide to Fort Lennox, French and English ; H.S. Series 
ae Guide to Fort Anne; No. 6, Sir Alexander Mackenzie’ s Rock; No. re Guide to Fort 

ellington. 


Dominion Observatory.—Publications of Dominion Observatory. Vol: VIII, No. 1, 
The Spectroscopic System Theta Ophiuchi, by F. Henroteau, D.Sc.; No. 2, The Location 
of Epicentres, 1920, by W..W. Doxsee, M.A.; No. 3, The Spectroscopic System Beta Canis 
Majoris, by F. Henroteau, D.Sc.; No. 4, The Spectroscopic System Sigma Scorpii (Second 
Paper), by F. Henroteau, D.Se.; No. 5 Spectroscopic Study of Stars of Classes A and F 
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by F. Henroteau, D.Sc.; No. 6, Gravity in Northwestern Canada, by A. H. Miller, M.A.; 
No. 7, Photometry with a 6-inch Doublet, by R. M. Motherwell, M.A.; No. 8, Magnetic 
Results, 1921-23, by C. A. French, B.A., and R.G. Madill, B.A.; No. 9, Gravity in Western 
Canada, by A. H. Miller, M.A. Vol. IX, Astrophysics, No. 1, The Cepheid Problem, by 
F. Henroteau, D.Sc.; No. 2, The Spectroscopic System Sigma Scorpii (Third Paper), by 
F. Henroteau, D.Sc.; No. 3, A Study of Zeta Geminorum (First Paper) by F. Henroteau, 
D.Sc.; No. 4, The Spectroscopic System Nu Eridani, by F. Henroteau, D.Sc.; No. 5, A 
Study of Eta Aquilae (First Paper), by F. Henroteau, D.Sc.; No. 6, The Castor System, 
by D. A. Barlow, M.A.; No.7, A Study of Eta Aquilae (Second Paper), by F. Henroteau, 
D.Se. and A. Vibert Douglas, Ph.D. (See also Year Books, 1919, pp. 630-631; 1921, pp. 
838-839; 1927-28, pp. 1032-1033). 


Dominion Astrophysical Observatory.—Vol. 4, No. 1, Three Peculiar Spectra, by J. S. 
Plaskett; No. 2, Three Long-Period Spectroscopic Binary Stars, by R. K. Young; No. 3, 
Two A-type Spectroscopic Binaries, by W. E. Harper; No. 4, Graphs for Obtaining the 
Position Angle and Distance of the Apex, and the Galactic Co-ordinates for any Star, by 
J. A. Pearce and 8. N. Hill; No. 5, The Spectroscopic Orbit of H.R. 5702, and Velocity and 
Light Curves of 12 Lacertae, by W. H. Christie; No. 6, The Orbits of the Spectroscopic 
Components of the Two Helium Stars, H.D. 19820 and H.D. 176853, by J. A. Pearce; 
No. 7, Two A-Type Binaries and the Radial Velocity of 50 Stars, by R. M. Petrie; No. 8, 
The Spectroscopic Orbit of H.D. 176819 and a Note on H.D. 185936, by P. M. Millman; 
No. 9, Two Spectroscopic Orbits and Notes on v Sagittarii, by J. S. Plaskett; No. 10, 
The Composite Stellar and Nebular Spectrum of Z Andromedae, by H. H. Plaskett; 
No. 11, The Orbits of A Persei and H.R. 8210, by W. E. Harper. (For earlier publications, 
see 1927-28 Year Book, p. 1033.) 


Dominion Water Power and Reclamation Service.—I. Combined Annual Report of the 
Dominion Water Power and Reclamation Service from 1923 to 1927. II. Water Power:— 
Annual Reports of the Dominion Water Power Branch from 1913 to 1923 (the Annual 
Reports of the Branch previous to 1913 are included in the Annual Report of the Department). 
Water Resources Papers.—l. Reports of Special or General Interest.—2, Report on Bow River 
Power and Storage Investigations, by M. C. Hendry; 3, Report on Power and Storage 
Investigations, Winnipeg River, by J. T. Johnston; 5 and 11, Preliminary and Final Reports 
on the Pasquia Reclamation Project, by T. H. Dunn; 6, Report on Cost of Various Sources 
of Power for Pumping, in connection with the South Saskatchewan Water Supply Diversion 
Project, by H. E. M. Kensit; 7, Report on the Manitoba Water Powers, by D. L. McLean, 
S.S. Seovil and J. T. Johnston; 10, General Guide for Compilation of Water Power Reports 
of Dominion Water Power Branch, prepared by J. T. Johnston; 12, Report on Small Water 
Powers in Western Canada and discussion of Sources of Power for the Farm, by A. M. Beale; 
13; Report on the Coquitlam-Buntzen Hydro-Electric Development, by G. R. G. Conway; 
16, Water Powers of Canada, a series of five pamphlets prepared for distribution at the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition, 1915, by G. R. G. Conway, P. H. Mitchell, H. G. Acres, 
F. T, Kaelin and K. H. Smith; 17, Canadian Hydraulic Power Development and Electric 
Power in Canadian Industry, by C. H. Mitchell; 20, Report on the Interests Dependent 
on Winnipeg River Power, with special reference to the capital invested and the labour 
employed, by H. E. M. Kensit; 27 and 33, Directories of Central Electric Stations in 
Canada to Nov. 1, 1922, by J. T. Johnston; 32, Water Resources Index Inventory, by J. T. 
Johnston; 56, Water Powers of Manitoba, by C. H. Attwood; 60, Water Powers of Canada, 
by J. T. Johnston. II. Surface Water Supply Reports.—(A) Atlantic Drainage south of 
St. Lawrence river, including Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island and south- 
eastern Quebec; 29, 37, and 52, from 1919 to the climatic year ending Sept. 30, 1926, by K. H. 
Smith; (B) St. Lawrence and Southern Hudson Bay Drainage in Quebec; 41, and 48 from 
1922 to climatic year ending Sept. 30, 1925, by L. G. Denis; (C) St. Lawrence and southern 
Hudson Bay Drainage in Ontario; 28, 34, 38, 42 and 49 from 1919 to the climatic year ending 
Sept. 30, 1925, by S. S. Scovil; (D) Arctic and western Hudson Bay Drainage (and Mis- 
sissippi Drainage in Canada) in Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, extreme western Ontario, 
and Northwest Territories; 4, 19, 22, 24, 26, 31, 36, 40,44,.46, 50 and 54, from 1912 to the 
climatic year ending Sept. 30, 1926, by M. C. Hendry (to 1918) and C. H. Attwood and 
A. L. Ford (previous to 1919-20, surveys in Alberta and Saskatchewan were carried on and 
published by the Reclamation Service, Department of the Interior); (EK) Pacific Drainage 
in British Columbia and the Yukon Territory; 1, 8, 14, 18, 21, 23, 25, 30, 35, 39, 43, 47, 51 
and 53, from 1911 to the climatic year ending Sept. 30, 1926, by P. A. Carson (to 1912), 
R. G. Swan (to 1923) and C. E. Webb. III. Reclamation:—Irrigation Reports, 1912 to 
1918-19; Annual Reports of the Reclamation Service, 1919-20 to 1922-23; Reports of the 
- Western Canada Irrigation Association Conventions (1st to 11th Conventions); Report of 
the International Irrigation Congress, 1914. Bulletins.—(1) Irrigation in Alberta and Sask- 
atchewan; (2) Alfalfa Culture; (3) Climatic and Soil Conditions in C. P. Ry. Co’s Irrigation 
Block; (4) Duty of Water Experiment and Farm Demonstration Work; (5) Farm Water 
Supply; (6) Irrigation Practice and Water Requirements for Crops in Alberta. Pamphlets. 
BF ra tical Information for Beginners in Irrigation’, by W. H. Snelson. Address by 
S. G. Porter on ‘‘Practical Operation of Irrigation Works’’. Address by Dr. Rutherford 
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on ‘Interdependence of Farm and City’’. Addresses by Don. H. Bark on ‘‘ The Actual 
Problem that Confronts the Irrigator’’, ‘‘Practical Irrigation Hints for Alberta’’ and 
“Alfalfa Growing’. 


Forestry.—Annual Report of the Director of Forestry, 1917-18-19-21-—22-23-24-25-26- 
27-28. Bulletins —(1) Tree-Planting on the Prairies; (49) Treated Wood-block Paving; 
(53) Timber Conditions in the Smoky River Valley and Grande Prairie Country; (59) 
Canadian Woods for Structural Timbers; (61) Native Trees of Canada; (66) Utilization 
of Waste Sulphite Liquor; (67) Creosote Treatment of Jack Pine and Eastern Hemlock 
for Cross-ties; (69) The Care of the Woodlot; (71) Canadian Sitka Spruce: Its Mechanical 
and Physical Properties; (74) Distillation of Hardwoods in Canada; (75) Wood-using 
Industries of Ontario; (76) Pulping Qualities of Fibre-killed Wood; (77) Statistical Methods 
in Forest-investigative Work; (78) Some Commercial Softwoods of British Columbia; 
(79) Taper as a Factor in the Measurement of Standing Timber. Circulars.—(13) The 
Cascara Tree in British Columbia; (16) Preservative Treatment of Fence-posts; (17) Forest- 
investigative Work of the Dominion Forest Service; (18) The Kiln-drying of British Colum- 
bia Softwoods; (20) List of Form-class and Miscellaneous Volume Tables; (22) Report 
of Tests of the Relative Strength of Green-cut and Fire-killed Western Cedar Pole Timber; 
(23) Absorption of Moisture by Kiln-dried Lumber; (24 Strength of Reinforced and Unre- 
inforced Butter and Cheese Boxes; (25) List of Forest Service Publications. Tree-Pam- 

hlets.—(1) White Pine; (2) White Spruce; (3) Douglas Fir; (4) Hemlock (Eastern); (5) 
ecto Hemlock; (6) Red Pine; (7) Jack Pine; (8) Lodgepole Pine; (9) Balsam Fir;. 
(10) Cedar (Eastern); (11) Western Cedar; (12) Sitka Spruce; (13) Western Yellow Pine. 
Forest Facts. Stories and Plays for Children:—Talking Trees; Betty in Dreamland; 
The Woodland Fairy. Bow River National Forest (descriptive pamphlet with map). 
Forestry Topics.—(2) Forest Fire Protection in Canada; (8) Silviculture in Canada; (4) 
The Need of a Definite Forestry Policy; (5) Tree Planting for Ornamental Purposes. 
Manual of Methods of Communication Adapted to Forest Protection. Dominion Forestry 
Branch Message Code. Forest Research Manual. The Tree Planting Division: Its 
History and Work. The Forests of Canada. Tree Planting in the Prairie Provinces of 
Canada. Timber Testing in Canada. Timber Pathology in Relation to Wood Utilization 
in Canada. Wood Preservation in Canada. Forest Fire Protection in Canada: Progress 
since 1923. Pulp and Paper Research in Canada. Timber Physics Research in Canada. 
Silvicultural Research in Canada. Aircraft in Forestry. State Forests in Canada. - Soft- 
wood Resources of Canada. 


Geodetic Survey of Canada.—Publications:—No. 1, Precise Levelling; No. 2, Adjustment 
of Geodetic Triangulation in the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec; No. 3, Determination 
of the Lengths of Invar Base Line Tapes from Standard Nickel Bar No. 10239; No. 4, 
Precise Levelling; No. 5, Field Instructions to Geodetic Engineers in charge of Direction 
Measurement on Primary Triangulation; No. 7, Geodetic Position Evaluation; No. 8, 
Field instructions for Precise Levelling; No. 9, The making of Topographical Maps of 
Cities and Towns, the First Step in Town Planning; No. 10, Instructions for Building Trian- 
gulation Towers; No. 11, Geodesy; No. 12, Mathematical Statistics of the Geodetic Survey 
of London, Ont. (Distributed at London, Ont.); No. 13, Errors of Astronomical Positions 
Due to Deflection of the Plumb Line; No. 14, Precise Levelling—Co-ordination of eleva- 
tions of Bench Marks in the City of Calgary, Alberta, to mean sea level; No. 15, Precise 
Levelling—Bench Marks established along Meridians, Base Lines and Township Outlines 
in Saskatchewan (also certain lines in Alberta); No. 16, Levelling. Precise Levelling in 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island; No. 17, Levelling. Precise 
Levelling in Quebec south of St. Lawrence river; No. 18, Levelling. Precise Levelling 
in Quebec north of St. Lawrence river; No. 25, The Conversion of Latitudes and Depart- 
ures of a Traverse to Geodetic Differences of Latitude and Longitude; Instructions to 
Lightkeepers; Use of Electric Signal Lamps, being Appendix No. 4 to Publication No: 5; 
Operations of the Geodetic Survey of Canada, April 1912 to Mar. 31, 1922, prepared for 
the first General Conference of the International Geodetic and Geophysical Union, Rome, 
1922; Operations of the Geodetic Survey of Canada, April 1, 1922 to Mar. 31, 1924, prepared 
for the Second General Conference of the International Geodetic and Geophysical Union, 
Madrid, 1924; Operations of the Geodetic Survey of Canada, April 1, 1924 to Dec. 31, 
1926, prepared for the Third General Conference of the International Geodetic and Geo- 
physical Union, Prague, 1927; Annual Reports of the Director of the Geodetic Survey of 
Canada for the fiscal years ending Mar. 31, 1918 to 1928. Precise Levelling Bulletins.—(See 
list at p. 1036 of the 1927-28 Year Book). 


Mining Lands Branch.—Yukon Placer Mining Act; Quartz Mining Regulations; Coal 
Mining Regulations; Placer Mining Regulations; Quarrying Regulations; Petroleum and 
Natural Gas Regulations; Potash Regulations; Dredging Regulations relating to the 
Yukon Territory; Dredging Regulations relating to beds of rivers outside of the Yukon 
Territory; Regulations relating to bar-diggings on the North Saskatchewan river; Regu- 
lations for the issue of oil and gas permits in the Northwest Territories; Alkali Mining 
Regulations; Regulations for the issue of permits to mine coal for domestic purposes; 
Regulations for the issue of permits to remove sand, stone and gravel from the beds of 
rivers and lakes; Carbon Black Regulations; Yukon Quartz Mining Act. 
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Natural Resources Intelligence Service—Maps: Economic Atlas in cloth bound form 
($3.00) containing charts and diagrams of population, industries, etc.; Railway maps of 
Canada, in four-sheet form, scale 35 miles to the inch ($1.00); one-sheet form, scale 60 miles 
to the inch, mounted (50 cents) and unmounted (25 cents); also 100 miles to the inch; Phys- 
ical Map of Canada, scale 60 miles to the inch; Resource Map of Canada, scale 230 miles 
to the inch (French edition only); Sectional Road maps of Canada and United States, in 
four-sheets; Road Map of Canada and United States; Physical and Climatic Map of Western 
Canada; Map of Central Canada indicating transportation and commercial development; 
Map of Manitoba and part of Saskatchewan indicating transportation and commercial develop- 
ment; Vegetation and Forest Cover Map of the Dominion; Land Maps of Northern Alberta 
and Saskatchewan; Small Land Map of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta; Land Regis- 
tration and Judicial Districts Maps of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta; Provincial 
series of Resource maps; Land District Maps of Dauphin, Winnipeg, Moose Jaw, Prince Al- 
bert, Lethbridge and Calgary, Edmonton, Grande Prairie and Peace River Land Agencies; 
Map of the Yukon Territory—Map of the Kluane, White and Alsek Rivers District (Yukon 
Territory); Standard Geographical sheets entitled Bonaventure, Belleville, Blanc-Sablon, 
Chibougamau, Cape Breton, Cornwall, Cartier, Calgary, English River, French River, Gaspe, 
Gatineau, Gowganda, Guelph, Harricanaw, Halifax, Hamilton, Hearst, Jasper, Kingston, 
Kootenay, Lake Nipigon, London, Mattagami, Montreal-Quebec, Montmagny, Montreal, 
Moncton, Megantic, Manitoulin, Nipissing, New Brunswick, Ottawa, Okanagan, Prince 
Edward Island, Pembroke, Parry Sound, Quebec, Rainy River, Roberval, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Sudbury, Sherbrooke, Tadoussac, Truro, Timiskaming, Toronto, Vancouver, 
Victoria, Windsor, Yarmouth; Motor and Recreational Resource Maps of New Brunswick, 
Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia. Reports and Pamphlets—Compact Facts; Natural 
Resources Intelligence Service (English and French editions); Monographs on the leading 
fur-bearing animals; The Muskrat, A Canadian Fur Resource; Catalogue of Publications; 
Lists of Lantern Slide lectures on the Natural and Recreational Resources of Canada; 
Agricultural Loans (English and French editions); Manitoba, Its Development and Oppor- 
tunities; Saskatchewan, Its Development and Opportunities; Peace River Country (French 
and English edition ); Nova Scotia, Its Development and Opportunities; Prince Edward 
Island, Its Development and Opportunities; Lists of Unoccupied Farms for Sale in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta; Les Ressources Naturelles de Québec; The Maxwellton Dis- 
trict in Nova Scotia; Opportunities for Settlers in Kings and Annapolis Counties, Nova 
Scotia; Lists of Unoccupied Farms for Sale in New Brunswick; Fishing in Canada; Camping 
in Canada; Canoeing in Canada; Motoring in Canada; Winter in Canada; Vacations in 
Canada; How to Enter Canada; The Preparation of Pelts for the Market (English and 
French editions); Canadian Capitals blotters; Canada’s Natural Resources; Animated 
Atlas of Canada; Canoe Trips to Hudson Bay; One Hundred Canoe Trips in Canada; 
Monographs of various Canoe Trips; The Hudson Bay Region; New Brunswick folder. 


Northwest Territories and Yukon.—Northwest Territories Act;. Northwest Territories 
Ordinances; Northwest Game Act; Regulations for the Protection of Game in the North- 
west Territories; Northwest Territories Timber Regulations; Northwest Territories 
Hay and Grazing Regulations. Northwest Territories Oil and Gas _ Regulations; 
Manual for operators under Oil and Gas Regulations; Report of the Royal Com- 
mission upon the Possibilities of the Reindeer and Musk-ox Industries in the Arctic 
and Sub-Arctic Regions of Canada; Canada’s Arctic Islands, 1922-1926; Les files 
canadiennes de l’océan arctique, 1922; Canada’s Wild Buffalo; Great Slave Lake 
Area; Canada North of Fifty-six Degrees; Map of the Northwest Territories—60 
miles to 1 inch; The Yukon Act; The Yukon Territory, 1926; Yukon Land Regula- 
tions; Yukon Homestead Regulations; Yukon Hay and Grazing Regulations; Yukon 
Timber Regulations; Game and Fur Export Tax Ordinance of the Yukon Territory. 


Topographical Survey.—Maps at 50c. in folder form or on linen backed paper, 25c. on 
plain paper, issued as follows: Maps on a scale of 1 mile to 1 inch; the New Glasgow, 
Wolfville and Comeau maps, in Nova Scotia, the Sussex and Fredericton maps in 
New Brunswick, the Sorel and Shawinigan maps in Quebec, the Calgary North- 
east and lake Louise maps in Alberta and the Kamloops map in British Colum- 
bia. Maps on a scale “of 2 miles to 1 inch; the Rouyn-Larder lake and the Rouyn 
lake maps in Northern Ontario and Quebec and the Kamloops lake map in British 
Columbia. Maps on a scale of 4 miles to 1 inch; the Carroll lake, Pointe du Bois, Kenora, 
Trout lake, lac Seul, lake St. Joseph, Sioux Lookout and Armstrong maps in Northwestern 
Ontario and Eastern Manitoba, the Kississing, Cormorant lake, The Pas, Wekusko lake, 
Grand Rapids, Norway House and Berens River maps in Northern Manitoba, the Prophet 
River and Halfway River maps in Northern British Columbia. Sectional Maps of Western 
Canada.—Old series, prices 10 and 15c. for thin and heavy paper respectively: Sectional 
maps, new series, showing greater topographical detail, such as roads, buildings, contours, 
etc., price 25c.; sectional maps covering same areas, on smaller scale, in black and white 
only} price 5c.; intermediate series, showing road information, price 10c., new series, price 
15c. Group Maps of Yukon Territory.—At 10 and 15c. for thin and heavy paper respectively, 
Maps of Canadian National Parks and Forest Reserves.—Central part of Jasper Park (6 sheets); 
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Central part of Jasper Park (1 sheet); Crowsnest-Forest and Waterton Lakes Park (5 sheets); 
Waterton Lakes Park (1 sheet); Rocky Mountains Park; Yoho Park; Glacier Park; Revel- 
stoke Park; Kootenay Park; Buffalo Park, 15c. per copy or per sheet. The Central part 
of Jasper Park (1 sheet), the Waterton Lakes Park and the Yoho Park maps are also avail- 
able in folder form at 25c. each. Vicinity of Lake Louise, 10c.; Cypress Hills Forest 
Reserve, 25c.; Ban and vicinity, 25c. International Map of the World.—The Regina 
sheet, number N.M.13, scale 1: 1,000,000. Maps of the Alberta-British Columbia Boundary. 
—Part I and II, report and atlas, each part $6.00 or 25c. per sheet; part III not yet issued 
but single sheets may be obtained as follows: Numbers 29, 294A, 29B, 30, 30A, 31, 32, 32A, 
33, 34, 35, 36, 39, 40, 41 and 42. Maps of the Ontario-Manitoba Boundary.—Report and atlas, 
unbound $3.00; bound, $4.75. Land Classificition and Soil Maps.—Land classification and 
soil maps have been issued for the following districts, the price of the two maps for each 
district being 30c.:—District north and east of Preeceville; District south of Melfort; Dis- 
trict northeast of Prince Albert, Turtleford district; Onion Lake, Sask.; District east of 
Vegreville; Athabaska district; Sylvan Lake district; Lac La Biche District. The 
following districts have been covered by the land classification maps only, price 15c. per 
copy:— District adjacent to Lakes Winnipegosis and Manitoba; St. Paul de Métis District; 
White Court District; Part of the Peace River District; Peace River Block. The following 
districts have been covered by the soil maps only, price 15c. per copy:—Mid Lake District; 
Pouce Coupé District; and Fort St. John District. Township Development Plans.—Town- 
ship development plans showing detailed land classification and soil information for each - 
separate township for the Vegreville, Vermilion and Preeceville districts, 50c. per copy. 
Maps of Northern Canada.—Price 25c. as follows: Northwestern Canada, scale 50 miles to 
1 inch; also the following maps on a scale of 4 and 6 miles to 1 inch; Great Slave Lake 
(eastern and western sheets), Great Slave; Lockhart river basin; The Pas mineral area; 
Reindeer lake area; Fond du Lac river basin; Fort Smith to Resolution; Providence to 
Simpson; Simpson to Wrigley; Wrigley to Norman; Norman to Hume River; Hume 
River to Thunder River; Thunder River to McPherson and Aklavik; MacKenzie River 
delta and MacKenzie bay; Vermilion to Little Rapids; Chipewyan to Fitzgerald; McMur- 
ray to Lake Athabaska; Lake Athabaska; Churchill Harbour and vicinity, Provisional 
Edition, scale 2,000 feet to 1 inch. Magnetic Maps.—Lines of equal magnetic declination, 
inclination and horizontal intensity and their annual changes in Western Canada for 1922, 
5c.; Lines of equal magnetic declination and annual change in Canada for 1922, 5c.; Lines 
of equal magnetic dip and annual change in Canada for 1927, 5c.; Lines of equal magnetic 
declination and annual change in Canada for 1927, 10c.; the March of the Compass in Canada 
and daily variation tables, 10c.; Nomogram showing duration of sunlight for every day 
in the year for all places in the world, price 10c. Miscellaneous Maps.—The Red Lake 
District, 50c. in folder form, .25c. in sheet form; Aeronautical map Winnipeg District, 50c. 
in folder form, 25c. in sheet form; miscellaneous maps showing contours as follows:—Topo- 
graphic map of the Rocky Mountains (in 21 sheets), 15 sheets now in print, per sheet 15c.; 
map of Alberta showing elevations, north, centre and south sheets, per sheet 25c.; District 
of Calgary, 25c.; Edmonton and vicinity, 25c.; other miscellaneous maps as follows: Pre- 
liminary Topographic map of a portion of the foothills region, 50c.; Yukon map (in 10 
sheets), per sheet 25c., Mount Robson and mountains of the continental divide north of 
Yellowhead Pass, 15c.; Reconnaissance map of the northern Selkirk mountains and the 
Big Bend of the Columbia River; the Atlantic Ocean between Canada and northern Europe, 
showing trans-Atlantic steamship routes. Plans.—Township plans, 10c.; plans of townsites, 
settlements and parishes, 25c. to $1.00. Reports, Pamphlets, Bulletins, etc—Annual reports 
of the survey, 10c.; Manual of instructions for the survey of Dominion Lands, 50c.; sup- 
plement to the above Manual, 50c.; Astronomical field tables showing altitude and azimuth 
of the pole star; Explanation of above field tables; Rules and Regulations of the Board of 
Examiners for Dominion Land Suveryors. Technical Reports and Pamphlets.—Photo- 
graphic methods employed by the Canadian Topographical Survey by A. O. Wheeler, 
F.R.G.S.; Photographic Surveying by M. P. Bridgland, D.L.S., 15¢.; Papers on descrip- 
tions for deeds, 15c.; Description of boundary monuments erected on surveys of Dominion 
Lands 1871-1917, by H. L. Seymour, D.L.S.; Precise measuring with invar wires and the 
measurement of Kootenay base by P. A. Carson, D. L. S.; the copying camera of the Sur- 
veyor General’s Office: Triangulation of the railway belt of British Columbia between 
Kootenay and Salmon Arm bases; Description, adjustment and methods of use of the 
six-inch micrometer block survey reiterating transit theodolite by W. H. Herbert, B.Sc.; 
Report on levelling operations Topographical Surveys Branch, from their inauguration 
in 1908 to 1914, by J. N. Wallace, D.L.S., 25c.; Bench marks established along certain 
meridians, base lines and township outlines in Alberta by J. N. Wallace, D.L.S., 25c.; Eleva- 
tion of Lakes in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, by J. N. Wallace, D.L.S., 10c.; 
Magnetic results in Western Canada, with four isomagnetic maps; Tests of small telescopes 
at the laboratory of the Dominion Lands Surveys;. The testing of time-pieces at the labor- 
atory of the Dominion Lands Surveys, 1919; Standardization of measures of length at the 
laboratory of the Dominion Lands Surveys; the adjustment and testing of transit theo- 
dolites, levels and surveying cameras at the laboratory of the Dominion Lands Surveys; 
Testing of thermometers at the Physical Testing Laboratory; How to read Topographic 
maps, 5c.; The March of the Compass in Canada and daily variation tables, 10c.; A study 
of the Dominion standard yard and other standards of length, bulletin number 60. Reports 
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on Descriptions of Townships.—Description of the townships of the Northwest Territories, 

between the Third and Fourth Meridians, 10c.; description of townships of N orthwest 
Territories west of the Fourth and Fifth Meridians, 10c.; description of surveyed lands im 
the Railway Belt of British Columbia (3 parts Eastern, Central and Coast divisions),. 
each 10c.; extracts from reports on townships east of the Principal meridian, received from: 
surveyors to July 1, 1914, 10c.; extracts from reports on townships 1 to 16 west of the Principal. 
meridian, received from surveyors to July 1, 1914, 10c.; | extracts from reports on town- 
ships 17 and 32, west of the Principal meridian, received from surveyors to July 1, 10c. 
Extracts from reports on townships 33 to 88 west of the Principal meridian, received from 
surveyors to Mar. 31, 1915, 10c.; extracts from reports on townships 1 to 16, west of the 
Second meridian, received from surveyors to Mar. 31, 1915, 10c.; descriptions of surveyed 
townships in the Peace River District, in the provinces of Alberta and British Columbia, 
10c.; description of the lands comprised within the Fort Pitt sectional map, 10c.; des- 
cription of the townships surveyed in the different provinces, issued from 1909 to 1918. 
Miscellaneous Reports.—The Selkirk Range (2 vols.), $1.00; Report of the Alberta-British 
Columbia boundary, Part I, from International Boundary to Kicking Horse Pass, report 
and accompanying atlas $6; Part II, covering from Kicking Horse pass to Yellowhead pass, 

report and accompanying atlas $6; Part III, covering north of the Yellowhead pass, $1; 

Description of the Guide to Jasper Park, 50c.: Reprint of a report on an exploratory survey 
between Great Slave lake and Hudson bay, with maps, by J. W. Tyrrell, D.L.S., 1901, 
50c.; Revised sheets of the sectional map of Canada; Classification of lands in western 
Canada; Report of an exploratory trip in the area covered by Halfway River and Prophet 
River sheets of the National Topographic series, bulletin No. 61, 10c.; List of maps, plans 
and publications issued by the Topographical Survey of Canada. Relief Maps or Models.— 
Sectional sheets scale 3 miles to 1 inch. Dufferin No. 22, Emerson No. 23, Moosejaw No. 
69, Brandon No. 72, Winnipeg No. 73, Blackfoot No. 115, Regina No. 119, Rosebud No. 
165, Red Deer No. 215, Saskatoon No. 218, Peace Hills No. 265, Edmonton No. 315, Qu’- 
Appelle No. 120, Yorkton No. 170. Special maps as follows: Montreal District, Toronto 
District, Three Rivers District, scale 1 mile, Coaticook District, Sherbrooke District, 
Ottawa District, Halifax District, Quebec District, scale 1 mile, and Brome District 2 
mile scale, Edmonton District scale 1 mile, Calgary District scale 3 miles, Porcupine and 
Pasquia Forest Reserve, 3 miles, Peace River District, 5 miles, Central portion Jasper 
Park, 1 mile, Banff and vicinity, 1 mile, and Riding Mountain Forest Reserve, scale 40 
chains to 1 inch, and Canada, 60 miles to 1 inch. 


The following National Topographical series sheets, scale 1 mile to 1 inch: Wolfville, 
N.S., New Glasgow, N.S., Sussex, N.B., Fredericton, N.B., Sorel, Que., Shawinigan, 
Que., Lake Louise, Alta.-B.C., Kamloops, B.C., Kamloops Lake, B.C., on a scale of 2 miles 
to linch. For the various maps and publications of the Topographical Survey of Canada, 
apply to the Director at Ottawa. 


International Boundary Commission.—Joint Report upon the survey and demarca- 
tion of the Boundary between the United States and Canada from the source of the St. Croix 
River to the St. Lawrence river, 1925, with accompanying triangulation and precise tra- 
verse sketches, $5; Joint Report upon the survey and demarcation of the Boundary between 
the United States and Canada from the western terminus of the land boundary along the 
49th Parallel, on the west side of Point Roberts, through Georgia, Haro and Juan de Fuca 
straits, to the Pacific Ocean, 1921, with accompanying chart, $5; Joint Report upon the 
survey and demarcation of the boundary between the United States and Canada along the 
141st Meridian from the Arctic Ocean to Mount St. Elias, 1918, $5; Report of the Inter- 
national Waterways Commission upon the International Boundary between the Dominion 
of Canada and the United States, through the river St. Lawrence and the Great Lakes, 
1915, with full set of 30 maps, $7.50. Maps.—From the source of the St. Croix river to the 
Atlantic Ocean, 18 sheets except sheet No. 13, various scales, size 26 by 38 inches, 50c. each; 
from the St. Lawrence River to the source of the St. Croix river, 61 sheets and index sheet, 
various scales, 26 by 38 inches, 50c. each; International Waterways Commission sheets 
from the St. Lawrence River at St. Regis to the head of Pigeon Bay in Lake Superior, 
29 sheets and index sheet, various scales 293 by 36 inches, 25c. each; Northwest Angle Inlet 
of Lake of the Woods to the head of Pigeon Bay in Lake Superior, 36 sheets and index sheet, 
various scales, 26 by 38 inches, sheets 25-36 not yet published, 50c. each; 49th Parallel. 
Northwest Angle Inlet of the Lake of the Woods to Point Roberts, 59 sheets, index and 
profile sheets, scale 1: 62,500, size 15 by 30 inches, sheets 1 to 19, 50c. each, sheets 20 to 
59, 25c. each; International Boundary from the west side of Point Roberts through Georgia, 
Haro and Juan de Fuca straits to the Pacific Ocean, 1 sheet, scale 1: 200,000, 28 by 41 inches, 
50c.; S.E. Alaska from Cape Muzon to Mount St. Elias, 13 sheets 25 by 29 inches, scale 1: 

250; 000, sheets 1 and 2 not yet published, 50c. each; Preliminary Map—Head of Portland 
Canal to Stikine river, scale 1: 250,000, 24 by 33 inches, 25c. each; 141st Meridian from 
the Arctic Ocean to Mount St. Elias, 30 sheets, scale 1: 62,500 with profile sheet, index 
sheet and special Arctic coast sheet, size 18 by 274 inches, 25c. each; Mount St. Elias to 
White River Sheet, 18 by 28 inches, scale 1: 250, 000, size 19 by 28 inches, 25c. 


Justice.—Annual Report of the Superintendent of Penitentiaries. 
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King’s Printer and Controller of Stationery.—The Canada Gazette, published 
weekly by authority, with occasional supplements and extras, subscription in Canada and 
United States $5 per annum payable in advance, single copies 15c. each, other countries $8 per 
annum and 25 cts. per single copy. Judgments of the Board of Railway Commissioners, 
bi-monthly, $3 per annum, single copies, 20c.; Canada Law Reports, published monthly, 
yearly subscriptions, $6. Revised Statutes of Canada, 1927, $10. Acts, Public and Private, 
with amendments to date, 10c. to $1 per copy. Canadian Postal Guide, $1 paper cover, 
$1.50 cloth cover; yearly supplements 25c. Parliamentary Debates, ‘‘Hansard’’, issued 
daily during session, French and English, $3 per session each for House of Commons and 
Senate Debates; single copies, 5c. Prices of bluebooks are in nearly every case printed 
upon the front cover and are based practically on the cost of paper and presswork. They 
may be ordered direct from the King’s Printer, Ottawa, or through any bookseller in the 
Dominion. 


Labour.—Monthly.—The Labour Gazette (published in English and French) at a sub- 
scription price of 20c. per annum. Annually.—Report of the Department of Labour (includ- 
ing Report of Proceedings under the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act; Report of 
Proceedings under the Employment Offices Co-ordination Act; Report of Proceedings under 
the Technical Education Act; Report of Proceedings under the Government Annuities 
Act; Report of Proceedings under the Combines Investigation Act; Report of Proceedings 
under the Old Age Pensions Act). Labour Legislation in Canada as existing on Dee. 31, 
1920 (a supplementary report thereto on Labour Legislation is published annually in Feb- ~ 
ruary or March). Labour Organization in Canada (published each year about May or June). 
Organization in Industry, Commerce and the Professions in Canada. Co-operative Asso- 
ciationsin Canada. General Reports.— Report of Royal Commission on Industrial Relations, 
bound with Report of Proceedings and Discussions of National Industrial Conference, 1919. 
Report of Commission appointed under Order in Council (P.C. 1929), September 22, 1923, 
to inquire into The Industrial Unrest among the Steel Workers at Sydney, N.S. Report 
of Provincial Royal Commission on Coal Mining Industry in Nova Scotia, January, 1926. 
Government Intervention in Labour Disputes in Canada. Old Age Pension Systems 
existing in Various Countries. Judicial Proceedings respecting Constitutional Validity 
of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907, and Amendments of 1910, 1918, 1920 
and 1925. Legal Status of Women in Canada. A series of bulletins on Vocational Educa- 
tion. Reports of Investigations under the Combines Investigation Act:—(1) Investigation into 
alleged combine in the distribution of fruits and vegetables in Western Canada, 1925; (2) 
Investigation into alleged combine amongst coal dealers at Winnipeg and other places in 
Western Canada, 1925; (3) Investigation into alleged combine limiting competition in the 
marketing of New Brunswick potatoes, 1925; (4) Investigation into alleged combine in the 
manufacture and sale of bread in the City of Montreal, 1926 (out of print); (5) Investigation 
into alleged combine in the distribution of fruits and vegetables produced in Ontario, 1926; 
(6) Investigation by Registrar into the Proprietary Articles Trade Association, 1926; (7) 
Investigation by Commissioner into the Proprietary Articles Trade Association, 1927. 
Bulletins in Industrial Relations Series, as follows:—(1) Joint Councils in Industry; (2) 
Report of a Conference on Industrial Relations; (3) Joint Conference of the Building and 
Construction Industries in Canada; (4) Employees’ Magazines in Canada; (5) Canada and 
the International Labour Conference; (6) International Labour Organization; (7) Canadian 
Railway Board of Adjustment, No.1; (8) National Conference Regarding Winter Employ- 
ment in Canada; (9) Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment, No.1, Third Report. Reports 
in Series on Wages and Hours of Labour as follows:—(1), (2), (8) and (4), entitled Wages and 
Hours of Labour in Canada, 1901-1920; Sept., 1920, and June, 1921; Sept., 1920, and Sept., 
1921; 1921 and 1922, respectively: (5) Hours of Labour in Canada and Other Countries: (6), 
(7) and (8), entitled Wages and Hours of Labour in Canada, 1921, 1922 and 1923; 1920 to 1924; 
1920 to 1924 (Supplementary to Report No. 7): (9) (10) (11) and (12), Wages and Hours of 
Labour in Canada, 1920 to 1925, 1920 to 1926, 1920 to 1927, and 1920 to 1928, respectively. 
vane bulletins on Prices in Canada and in other countries in 1925, 1926, 1927, and 1928 respect- 
ively. 


Marine and Fisheries.—Marine Annual Report, containing Harbour Commissions 
and steamboat inspection. List of Canadian Shipping. Reports of Expeditions to Hudson 
bay, Northern Waters and Arctic Archipelago. Canadian Port Directory. List of Lights, 
etc., in Canada:—(a) Pacific Coast; (b) Atlantic Coast; (c) Inland Waters. 


Charts and Publications of the Canadian Hydrographic Office.—Catalogue of Canadian 
Government publications of use to Mariners (free). Pilots.—(price 50 cents per copy). 
St. Lawrence Pilot (below Quebec), comprising sailing directions from Cap des Rosiers 
to Quebec, 4th edition, 1926. St. Lawrence Pilot (above Quebec), comprising sailing direc- 
tions from Quebec harbour to False Ducks island and Stony point, lake Ontario, 1920. 
Sailing Directions for the Canadian shores of lake’Ontario, 1921. Sailing Directions for 
the Canadian shores of lake Huron and Georgian bay, 1927. Sailing Directions for the 
Canadian shores of lake Superior, 1922. Supplement No. 1 to the above, 1923. Navigating 
charts. Reports of the International Waterways Commission:—On the regulation of lake 
Erie, 1910. On the International Boundary Line through the St. Lawrence river,.Great 
lakes and connecting waters, 1915. Tidal and Current Survey Reports (issued free of 
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charge).—Currents in the gulf of St. Lawrence, including the Anticosti region, Cabot strait 
and Northumberland strait. Currents of the southeastern coasts of Newfoundland. Cur- 
rents in the entrance to the St. Lawrence estuary. Tables of Hourly Directions and 
Velocity of currents and time of slack water in the Bay of Fundy. Tide Levels and Datum 
Planes on the Pacific coast of Canada. Tide Levels and Datum Planes in Eastern Canada; 
giving the levels in 86 harbours and other localities. Tides at the head of the Bay of Fundy, 
with diagrams. Tidal investigations and results; Arctic Tides, with map. Tides and 
- Tidal Streams; a general description of the various types of tide and the behaviour of cur- 
rents, with plates. Temperatures and Densities of the waters of Eastern Canada, with 
maps. Tide Tables (issued free of charge). Tide Tables for the Pacific coast. Tide Tables 
for the Eastern coasts of Canada. Abridged edition for Quebec, Father Point and the 
St. Lawrence river. Abridged edition for Saint John, N.B., and the Bay of Fundy. 
Abridged edition for Vancouver and the strait of Georgia. 


Charts of the Canadian Hydrographic Office.—(price 25 cents each).—Numerous charts 
are published of the Atlantic coast and its harbours, Hudson bay and harbours and anchor- 
ages, the St. Lawrence river, the Ottawa river, lake Ontario and harbours, lake Erie 
and harbours, lake Huron and Georgian bay and harbours, lake Superior and harbours, 
Jake of the Woods, lake Winnipeg, Pacific coast and harbours. There are also a number 
of International Waterways Commission charts, not intended to serve for navigation. 


Radiotelegraph Branch.—Maps showing the Radiotelegraph stations in the Dominion 
of Canada. Postmaster-General’s Handbook for Radiotelegraph Operators (Instructions 
re handling of traffic, etc.). Radiotelegraph Act and regulations issued thereunder. Radio 
Inductive Interference Bulletin No. 1. Circular letter to Canadian Broadcast listeners re 
interference from the Regenerative Receiving Set. Official List of Radio Stations in Canada 
(price 25 cents). Form for ‘‘License to use Radio’’. 


Mines.—The scientific and investigatory work of the Department of Mines, which is 
chiefly concerned with the development of the Dominion’s mineral industries, is carried 
on by the Department’s four principal branches—the Geological Survey, the Mines Branch, 
the National Museum of Canada and the Explosives Division. 

The Geological Survey carries on areal and economic investigations and research work 
in geology and mineralogy; the Mines Branch carries on field, laboratory and industrial 
investigations covering the various phases of the mining and metallurgical industries from 
the primary occurrence of the ores to the utilization of the finished product; the National 
Museum of Canada carries on scientific investigations in all branches of natural history; and 
the Explosives Division, under the provisions of the Explosives Act, 1914, has supervision 
of the manufacture, testing, storage, and importation of explosives and issues the licenses 
and permits authorized by the Act. 

The Department of Mines publishes an annual administrative report covering the 
activities of the whole Department, and occasional pamphlets illustrating the services 
rendered the mining and metallurgical industries. Each of the branches publishes annual 
reports in addition to memoirs and bulletins on special investigations and districts. 


The Geological Survey Branch.—From 1842 to 1904, published annual volumes. From 
1904 to 1910, upwards of 80 reports were issued, all separately. Since then, the publications 
have consisted of memoirs and bulletins appearing at irregular intervals, an annual summary 
report and miscellaneous publications, including geological and topographical maps, geo- 
logical guide books and handbooks. The subjects dealt with include areal and economic 
geology of particular districts, mineralogy, palaeontology and related topics. In 1926 
the first volume of a new Economic Geology Series was published, and further volumes of 
this series have since been issued. A list of the reports published by this Branch may be 
obtained on application to the Director, Geological Survey, Ottawa. 


The National Museum of Canada has published a series of Museum Bulletins in many 
branches of natural history. A list of these may be obtained on application to the Director, 
National Museum of Canada, Ottawa. 


The Mines Branch, since its inception in 1908, has published annual summary reports 
covering the investigations of the Divisions of Mineral Resources, Ore Dressing and Metal- 
lurgy, Fuels and Fuel Testing, Ceramic and Road Materials and Chemistry, also the oper- 
ations of the Dominion Assay Office. More detailed and comprehensive reports have 
also been published by this branch, dealing with the technology of most of the economic 
minerals of Canada. A list of the Mines Branch reports may be had on application to the 
Director, Mines Branch, Ottawa. 


The Explosives Division has published annual reports since 1919 and a number of pam- 
phlets on the proper care and handling of explosives. Copies may be obtained on application 

to the Chief Inspector of Explosives, Department of Mines, Ottawa. 

The publications of the Department of Mines cover all phases of mining from preliminary 
explorations and surveys of unmapped territory through the mining, milling, smelting and 
refining of the ores to the marketing and utilization of the finished product. Most of these 
reports and maps may be obtained free of charge by those interested on application to the 
Deputy Minister of Mines, Ottawa, or to the Directors of the Branches concerned, whose 
addresses are given above. Many of these reports may be had in French translations. 
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National Defence.— Militia and Defence.—Annual Report; Militia List; Militia Orders; 
General Orders. Naval Service.—Naval Service Annual Report. Air Board.—Report on 
Civil Aviation. 

National Research Council.— Annual Reports.—Reports of the National Research 
Council for the years 1917-18; 1918-19; 1919-20; 1920-21; 1921-22; 1922-23; 1923-24; 1924-25 
(English and French); 1925-26; 1926-27. General Reports.—(For Nos. 1 to 21 see p. 1042 
of the 1927-28 Year Book). No. 22, An Experimental Study of Sieving, by J. B. Porter, 
Ph.D., D.Sc.; No. 23, The Storage of Apples in Air-cooled Warehouses in Nova Scotia, 
by 8. G. Lipsett, PR; ne covering investigation by Associate Committee on Fruit Storage; 
No. 24, The Drying of Wheat, covering an investigation by the Associate Committee on 
Grain Research. Bulletins. —(For titles of Nos. 1 to 12, see p. 1042 of the 1927-28 Year 
Book). 

National Revenue.—Annual Report containing statements relative to Imports, Exports, 
Excise and Income. Annual Report of Shipping. National Revenue Review (monthly). 


Post Office.—Annual Report of the Postmaster General. Official Postal Guide. Regu- 
lations as to rural mail delivery. Booklet of Postal Information. 

Public Works.—Annual Report. 

Railways and Canals.—Annual Report of the Department; Final Report of the High- 
ways Branch for the fiscal year, 1928. 

Secretary of State.—Annual Report. The Arms of Canada. 


Trade and Commerce.—Annual Report of the Dept. of Trade and Commerce, 10c.; 
Annual Report of the Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada, 10c.; Annual Report of 
Weights and Measures Inspection Service, 10c.; Annual Report of Electricity and Gas Inspec- 
tion Service, 10c.; Canada-West Indies Conference (1920), 25c.; Canada-West Indies Confer- 
1925; with text of Canada-British West Indies-Bermuda-British Guiana-British Honduras 
Trade Agreement (1925), $1.00; List of Licensed Elevators, etc., 50c. (Applications for 
the above-mentioned publications should be made to the King’s Printer, Ottawa, and for 
the under-mentioned publications to the Deputy Minister of Trade and Commerce.) Dom- 
inion Grain Research Laboratory (1920); Annual Report of the Dominion Grain Research 
Laboratory (1928); Electrical Standards and their application to Trade and Commerce; 
Final Report of the Fuel Controller (1919); Motion Pictures, catalogue of, 10c.; Pan Pacific 

Commercial Conference (1923), 10c. 

Publications of the Commercial Intelligence Service.—(Note.—Fublications of the Com- 
mercial -Intelligence Service are free to subscribers to the Commercial Intelligence Journal). 
Commercial Intelligence Journal (weekly in English and French), containing Reports of 
Trade Commissioners and other commercial information. (Annual subscription: — In 
Canada, $1; single copies, 5c.; outside Canada $3.50; single copies, 10c.). Chinese Markets 
for Canadian Products (1919), 250%: Czechoslovakia as a Market for Canadian Products 
(1927), 25c.; Denmark as a Market for Canadian Products (1926), 25c.; German War and 
its Relation to Canadian Trade (1914), 25c.; Indian Empire as a Market for Canadian 
Products (1922), 25c.; Lumber Market of Japan (1926), 25c.; Markets of British Malaya (1923), 
25c.; Markets of Jamaica and the Republic of Colombia, Venezuela and Panama (1922), 
25c.; Peru as a Market for Canadian Products (1926), 25c.; Report of Special Trade Com- 
mission to Great Britain, France and Italy. (French and English) (1916), 25c.; Russian 
Trade (1916), 25c.; Sweden as a Market for Canadian Products (1928), 25c.; Trade of the 
African Sub-Continent (1928), 25c.; Timber Import Trade of Australia (1917), 25c.; Trad- 
ing Opportunities in Scandinavia (1922), 25c.; Trading with Brazil: Hints to Exporters, 5c.; 
Trading with Colombia and Venezuela (1928), 25c.; Trading with Egypt (1921), 25c.; 
Trading with Greece (1921), 25c.; Trade with South China (1918), 25c.; Toy Making in 
Canada (1916), 25c.; West Africa and Its Opportunities for Canadian Trade (1921), 25c.; 
The French Canadian Homespun Industry (French and English), Free. 


Publications of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics.—For the publications of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, see pages 999 to 1005. 


Section 4.—Publications of Provincial Governments. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 


Journal of the Legislative Assembly. Statutes. General Index of Statutes of P.E.I., 
1869-1928. Royal Gazette. Annual Reports of the Provincial Auditor on Public Accounts 
and of the Departments of Public Works, Education, Agriculture, Falconwood ee 
(for the Insane) and Vital Statistics. 


NOVA SCOTIA. 


Royal Gazette. Statutes, Journals and Proceedings of the House of Assembly. Journal 
of Education. Manual of the Public Instruction Acts and Regulations of the Council of 
Public Instruction, 1921. Annual Reports on Public Accounts, Public Health—Vital 
Statistics, Statistics of Incorporated Towns and Municipalities, Education, Fire Marshal, 
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Mines, Provincial Museum, Rural Telephones, Humane Institutions, Public Charities 
(including reports of Hospitals and Sanatorium), Penal Institutions, Child Welfare, Tem- 
perance, Printing, Legislative Library, Public Utilities Board and Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board, Provincial Secretary, Department of Natural Resources (including Agricul- 
ture, Agent-General i in London, Factory Inspector), Department of Highways, Department 
of Lands and Forests, and the ‘Power Commission. 


NEW BRUNSWICK. 


Royal Gazette. Statutes. Annual Reports of the Auditor-General, of the Board of 
Health, of the Departments of Education and Agriculture (including Horticulture). Annual 
Reports on Public Works, Crown Lands, the Hospital for the Insane, the Factory Report, 
Report of the Jordan Memorial Tuberculosis Sanatorium at River Glade, Report of Women’s 
Institutes, Report of the Workmen’s Compensation Board, Report of Public Utilities Com- 
mission, Report of N.B. Hydro-Electric Power Commission. 


QUEBEC. 


Note.—The titles of publications available in the English language are printed in English, 
Attorney-General.—Annual List of Public Officers of the Province of Quebec. 


Provincial Secretary.—Annual Report of the Secretary and Registrar; Annual Report 
of the Superior Board of Health of the Province of Quebec; Statistical Year Book; Educa- 
tion Statistics; Financial Statistics of School Corporations; Municipal Statistics (annual); 
Judicial Statistics (annual); Statistics of the Penal Establishments (annual); Statistics of 
the Benevolent Institutions (annual); The Official Gazette (weekly); The Statutes of the 
Province (annual); Revised Statutes of the Province (1925); List of Municipal Corpor- 
ations (annual); Rapport de l’Archiviste (annuel); Monuments commemoratifs de la 
province de Québec, P.-G. Roy; Report of the Director of Public Charities. 


Treasury.—Annual Statement of Public Accounts; Annual Estimates; Annual Budget 
Speech; Annual Report on Insurance Companies; Annual Report on Mutual Benefit Asso- 
ciations; Annual Report on Trust Companies. 


Lands and Forests.—Annual Report of the Minister; Surveyed Townships and 
explored Territories, 1889; Richesse Forestiére de la Province de Québec, J.-C. Langelier, 
1905; La Forét, Fernow, 1905; Table of Families of Twelve Children, Eugéne Rouillard, 
1904, 1906; Townships Surveyed and Territories Explored, 1908; List of Timber License 
Holders, 1911; Dictionnaire des Lacs et Riviéres de la province de Québec, Eugéne Rouil- 
lard, 1914; Circular No. 1, la Rouille vésiculaire du Pin blanc, G.-C. Piché; The Water 
Powers in the Province of Quebec (illustrated), 1917; Nomenclature of the Geographical 
Names in the Province of Quebec, Quebec Geographical Commission; Dictionnaire des 
Lacs et Riviéres; Annual Report of the Quebec Streams Commission; Notes on the Forests 
of Quebec, G.-C. Piché; Foréts et chutes d’eau de la province de Québec; Rapport du 
Service de Protection; Tableau des forces hydrauliques concédées de 1867 A 1923; Forests 
and Waterfalls. 


Agriculture.— Annual Reports.—Department of Agriculture; Competition for Agri- 
cultural Merit; Dairymen’s Association; Pomological Society; Society for Protection of 
Plants. Journal of Agriculture and H orticulture, illustrated, monthly. Bulletins.—(1) 
Plans for Cheese and Butter Factories; (16) Guide del’ arboriculteur; (24) The Great Fallacy 
of White Bread; (25) Short Study on Cereals; (89) Celery Culture: (40) How to plant your 
Fruit Trees; (43) Bean Culture; (44) Vegetable Culture; (45) List of Presidents and Sec- 
retaries of Agricultural Societies; (48) Manuel de médecine vétérinaire; (49) Home Can- 
ning of Fruit Products; (50) Sheep Raising for Profit in Quebec; (61) Les engrais chimiques 
et amendments; (62) Le rucher québecois; (67) Insectes nuisibles aux animaux de la ferme; 
(69) Enemies of Gardens and Orchards; (71) Payment of Milk and Cream; (72) Nos éra- 
bliéres; (73) Instructions to school-farmers; (75) Chaux et calcaire pulvérisé; (78) Farm 
Gas Engines; (80) Les constructions rurales; (81) Désinfection des semences; (82) Les 
semences de grande culture, etc.; (83) L’élevage des dindons; (84) L’élevage des oies et 
canards; (87) La culture des pommes de terre; (88) Les engrais See Ne (89) Tile drain- 
age of Farm Lands; (90) Experiments with Grain Crops; (91) Systéme de culture et de 
rotation; (92) The Corn Borer; (93) L’élevagedupore. Circulars.—(3) The Hatching Hen 
and her Chicks; (22) Stable contests; (25) Corn culture; (27) Calendrier d’arrosage pour 
les vergers; (28) Wheat growing; (30) De la culture de l’orge; (31) Oats culture; (82) Flax 
culture; (43) The building of a manure shed; (44) Root competitions; (45) Fall rye in 
Quebec; (46) Avoine; (48) Culture du blé d’ Inde; (49) The smuts of cereals; (50) Maladies 
-des plantes; (51) Farm underdrainage; (52) Sun-flowers: (53) Late blight of potatoes; 
(54) Grain crops and their culture; (55) Sweet clover; (56) Soil management and crop rota- 
tions; (57) Planting and caring for the corn crop in Quebec; (58) Root growing; (59) Farm 
manures; (60) Organizing an agricultural co-operative society; (61) Plant diseases; (62) 
Sources of seed; (63) Hay and pasture crops; (64) Green manuring; (65) Common weeds 
and their control; (66) Alfalfa growing in Quebec; (67) Notes on the use of lime on the 
land; (68) Instructions to school gardeners; (69) Le paiement du lait; (71) Concours de 
fourrages verts; (72) Loi des mauvaises herbes. Miscellaneous.—(113) "Tableau des mala- 
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dies des volailles; (117, 118, 119) Plans de poulaillers; (122) Tableau des éléments fertilisants; 
(128) La province de Québec; (134) Réglements des cercles agricoles; (136) Lois sur I’ agri- 
culture; (138) Lois-Conseil d’ Agriculture; (139) Réglements du Conseil d’Agriculture; (141) 
Classification de la créme; (142) Home canning; (143) Comité de surveillance des étalons; 
(145) Loi amendant des travaux de drainage; (146) Loi relative aux emprunts de drainage; 
(149) Suggestions for exhibitors and judges; (159) Brochure—Mangeons du fromage; (164) 
Dairy farming; (165) Statuts et réglements des co-opératives; (173) Parasites et insectes 
nuisibles; (184) Tableau des mauvaises herbes. 


Roads.—Annual Report of the Minister of Roads; An Act Respecting the Roads 
Department (1927); Official Bulletin of the Roads Department (Issued semi-monthly 
during the summer season); Official Highway and Tourist Map (1929); L’hétellerie moderne; 
Quebec, the French-Canadian Province (1926); La bonne cuisine canadienne; 4, 5 and 6 
days in Quebec (1928); The Old World at your Door (1928); The Gaspé Peninsula (1929, 
de luxe booklet); Series of 50 post cards of the Gaspé Peninsula (1928); La Gaspésie (1929). 


Colonization, Mines and Fisheries.— Minéralogie pratique 4 l’usage des Prospecteurs, 
par J. Obalski (1910); Fur Farming in the Province of Quebec, 1921; Esquisse Géologique 
et Minéraux Utiles de la Province de Québec (1927); Iron ores of the Province of Quebec, 
by P.-E. Dulieux (1915); Extracts from reports on the district of Ungava, by T.-C. Denis 
(1915); Report on the Copper Deposits of the Eastern Townships, by J. Austen Bancroft 


(1916); L’industrie de l’amiante dans la province de Québec (1917); Le Guide du colon | 


1927; Quebec Ready Reference, 1927; Report on Gold Deposits of lake Demontigny, by 
Ad. Mailhiot, 1922; Geological Sketch and Economic Minerals of the Province of Quebec 
(1924); Annual Reports on Mining Operations in the Province of Quebec. 


Public Works and Labour.—Minister’s Report; Compensation Act. 


Public Instruction.—Code scolaire (1927); School Law (1920); An Act respecting 
the Department of Education (1925); Regulations of the Catholic Committee (1924); 
Regulations of the Protestant Committee (1926); Memoranda of Instructions to Teachers 
for Intermediate and High Schools (1925); Annual Report; Financial Statement of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction (annual); Mon premier livre (1st and 2nd part) (1900), 
a fresh edition of which is printed every year; 1’Enseignement primaire; Educational 
Record: Yearly circulars containing instructions to school boards and school inspectors; 
Course of English and French for English Catholic schools (1926); Manual respecting the 
course of study in the Protestant elementary schools; List of authorized text books. 


Legislative Council.—Agenda Paper of the Legislative Council; Votesand Proceedings 
of the Legislative Council; Journals of the Legislative Council; Rules and Regulations of 
the Legislative Council. 


Legislative Assembly.—Agenda Paper of the Legislative Assembly; Votes and Pro- 
ceedings of the Legislative Assembly; Journals of the Legislative Assembly; Sessional 
Papers, Departmental Reports and Returns to Orders and Addresses of the Legislative 
Assembly; Report of the Clerk of the Crown in Chancery on elections (published after 
every general election); Report of the Librarian of the Legislature; Annotated Rules and 
Standing Orders of the Legislative Assembly of Quebec; Private Bills in the Legislative 
Assembly of Quebec (a manual containing the rules relative to); Government and Legis- 
lature; List of the Chairmen and Members of the Committees of the Legislative Assembly. 


ONTARIO. 


Agriculture.—Annual Reporis——Minister of Agriculture; Agricultural College and 
Experimental Farm; Agricultural and Experimental Union; Stallion Enrolment Board; 
Agricultural Statistics; Bee-keepers’ Association; Fruit Growers’ Association; Vegetable 
Growers’ Association; Entomological Society ; Agricultural Societies; Horticultural 
Societies; Women’s Institutes; Annual Report of Ontario Veterinary College. Bulletins.— 
(335) The Strawberry; (336) Cheese and Buttermaking; (837) Parasites Injurious to Sheep; 


(338) Hints on Judging Live Stock, Poultry, Grains, Grasses and Roots; (839) Potatoes; — 


(340) Parasites Injurious to Swine; (841) Paints and Painting; (342) Fire Blight; (343) 
New Fruits; (844) Fruit Trees Diseases. (For previous bulletins, see p. 1046 of the 1927-28 
Year Book.) Specials (without serial number).—Food for the Family. Colonization 
Branch.—‘‘Northern Ontario Ready Reference’’. 

An average charge of 10c. each (including postage, now required to be paid) for the 
above bulletins, and 15c. for annual reports, is made to individuals living outside of Ontario. 


Attorney-General.— Reports of Inspectors; Legal Officers; Registry Offices; Insur- 
ance; Division Courts. Annual Reports of Liquor Control Board and Commissioner 
of Provincial Police. Coroners Act (Hand book). 


Education.—Annual Report of the Minister of Education. Archaeological Report. 
Schools Acts. Regulations and Courses of Study:—Public and Separate Schools; Con- 
tinuation Schools; High Schools and Collegiate Institutes; Courses of Study and Examina- 
tions in Schools Attended by French-speaking Pupils; School Cadet Corps; General 
Announcement of Summer Courses’, Text Book regulations, including list of those authorized 
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and their prices; and the list of School manuals with their prices; Summer Model Schools 
for Training of Teachers; English-French Model Schools; Syllabus of Regulations and 
Normal School Courses for First and Second Class and Kindergarten-Primary Certificates; 
List of Teaching Days of High, Continuation, Public and Separate Schools; Recommenda- 
tions and Regulations for Vocational Schools, etc. Recommendations and Regulations 
for Agriculture and Household Science Departments. Courses in History for Junior High 
School Entrance Examinations. Junior High School Entrance and Junior Public School 
Graduation Examination Instructions. Regulations re Validity of Teachers’ Certificates; 
Special List of Schools; Announcement re the Cartier Scholarships; The Penny Bank of 
the Schools of Ontario; The School Attendance Acts and the Recommendations and Regu- 
lations and the Part Time Courses; The Consolidation of Rural Schools; List of Teachers’ 
Manuals and prices; List of Schools and Teachers; Suggestions for Teachers of Subnormal 
Children; Accommodation, Equipment and Grants for Auxiliary Training Classes; Liter- 
- ature Selections for Departmental Examinations; Regulations, Medical and Dental Inspec- 
tion, Public and Separate Schools. 

. The following publications may be obtained free of charge at the Department of Educa- 
tion, Toronto, on the application of any Public Library Board, ‘‘Schools and Colleges of 
Ontario, 1785-1910’’, three volumes; ‘‘ Historical Educational Papers and Documents of 
Ontario, 1858-1876’, six volumes. 


Game and Fisheries.—Annual Report, Department of Game and Fisheries; Ontario 
Game and Fisheries Laws; Summary of the Ontario Game and Fisheries Laws; Practical 
Observations on the Fox and Proven Treatises of Common Ailments. 


Labour.—Annual Report of the Department of Labour, including report of the Chief 
Inspector of Factories, Chief Inspector of Steam Boilers, Chairman of the Board of 
Stationary and Hoisting Engineers; General Superintendent of the Ontario Offices of the 
Employment Service of Canada; Interprovincial Regulations regarding Boiler Construction 
and Inspection; Annual Report of the Minimum Wage Board; Annual Report of the Mothers’ 
Allowances Commission. 


Department of Health.—Legislation—(1) Public Health Act and Vaccination Act; 
(2) Vital Statistics Act; (3) Venereal Disease Prevention Act; (4) Cemetery Act. Regu- 
lations—(1) Communicable Diseases, Tuberculosis, Summer Resorts and Boats, Sewage 
Disposal in Summer Resorts, Control of Meat, Pure Drinking Water in Public Places, 
Burial and Transportation of the Dead; (2) Disinfection; (3) Venereal Disease; (4) Sanitary 
Control of Lumber and Mining Camps; (5) Undertakers; (6) Slaughter Houses, Abattoirs 
and Manure; (7) Swimimng Pools; (8) Bottling of Non-Intoxicating Beverages; (9) Auxiliary 
Water Supplies; (10) Workers in Compressed Air; (11) School Medical and Dental Inspec- 
tion; (12) Silicosis; (13) Prevention of Babies’ Sore Eyes; (14) Minimum Standards for 
Tourist Camps and Refreshment Booths; (15) Requirements for Approval of Waterworks 
and Sewerage Systems; (16) Plumbing (proposed). Publications—(1) Annual Report; 
(2) Bulletin for Health Officers; (3) Directory of M.O.H.’s and Secretaries of Local Boards 
of Health; (4) Skeleton Form Annual Report of M.O.H.; (6) Health Almanac; (7) The 
Baby; (8) Suggestions for Feeding of School Age Children; (9) Food and Nutrition; (10) 
Country Home and Summer Cottage; (11) Rabies; (12) Dental Guide; (13) Rural Sani- 
tation (Bulletin No. 9); (14) Carbon Monoxide Poisoning. Industrial Hygiene. —(1) Occu- 
pational Diseases (A Rapid Reference Manual); (3) Health Confessions of Business Women; 
(4) Physical Examination in Industry; (5) What Physical Examination in Industry Does; 
(6) How Long Do You Plan to Live? (7) Industrial Hygiene and Human Conservation 
ia Industry; (8) Development of Industrial Hygiene in Canada; (11) Lead Poisoning; (12) 
If This Were Your Hand; (13) Studies in the Control and Treatment of Nickel Rash; (14) 
Silicosis; Its Relation to Tuberculosis; (15) A Case of Silicosis with Autopsy; (16) Uric 
Acid Determination in the Blood; (17) Ventilation in the Light of Modern Research; (18) 
Modern Principles of Efficient Lighting; (19) Clothes and Colds; (20) Some Clinical Aspects 
of Industrial Poisoning; (21) Hazards for Spray Painting Machines. New Series: (1) 
A Study of the Atmospheric Conditions in Two Ontario Schools; (2) Some Clinical and 
Pathological Observations on Silicosis in Ontario; (38) Development of Industrial Hygiene 
in Canada; (4) Infection,of Industrial Accidents is Costly; (5) Some Queries About Respira- . 
tory Disease in Industry. Leaflets re Communicable Diseases.—(1) Consumption (a) General 
Precautions, (b) Personal Precautions; (2) Diphtheria (a) Prevention of Diphtheria; (3) 
Scarlet Fever (a) How to Prevent Scarlet Fever; (4) Measles; (5) Smallpox (a) vaccination; 
(6) Anterior Poliomyelitis; (7) Whooping Cough; (8) Cancer; (9) Venereal Disease (a) 
— Facts, (b) Facts for Young Men, (c) Facts for Young Women, (d) Latrine Posters 
or Men 

Lands and Forests.—Annual Report. Handbook of Northern Ontario on Coloniza- 
tion. Handbook on Summer Homes, Tourists and Campers in Ontario. The Forest 
Trees of Ontario (25c.). Woodlots of Ontario. Tree Planting, Ontario. 

Mines.—Mines Act, 1927; Ontario’s Mines and Mineral Resources; Bulletin 64; Pre- 
liminary Report on the Mineral Production of Ontario in 1927; Report of Royal Ontario 
Nickel Commission, 1917; Report of Ontario Iron Ore Committee, 1923; Volume XXX, 
Part II, Ontario Gold Deposits: Volume XX XIII, Part IT, 1924, Porcupine Gold Area: 
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Volume XXXIV, Part II, Gypsum in Ontario; Final Report of Joint Peat Committee; 
Volume XXXVI, Part I, 1927, Statistical Review and Mines of Ontario; Bulletin No. 25, 
List of Publications, giving all reports issued up to Aug. 1927. 


Premier.— Report of the Hydro-Electric and Timiskaming and Northern Ontario 
Railway Commissions. Statistics of the Province. ‘Tourists’ Handbook. 


Provincial Secretary.—Annual. Reports: Hospitals and Charitable Institutions; 
Prisons and Reformatories; Hospitals for the Insane, Feeble-minded and Epileptics; 
Childrens’ Aid Branch. Annual report of the Secretary and Registrar of the Province of 
Ontario. The Companies Act. Municipal Bulletins. Act respecting the Solemnization of 
Marriage. Ontario Board of Parole. 


Public Highways.—Annual Report: Annual Proceedings, Ontario Good Roads Asso- 
ciation; (9) Report of the Ontario-Highways Commission, 1914; (10) Regulations respecting 
Township Road Superintendents, 1916; (11) Regulations respecting County Roads 1920; 
(14) Township Road Improvement, 1918; (15) Highway Traffic Act, 1927; (16) General 
Specifications for Concrete Highway Bridges, 1920; (17) General Specifications for Steel 
Highway Bridges, 1923; (18) Highway Bridges, 1917; (19) General Plans for Steel High- 
way Bridges, 1917; (22) Report on Street Improvement, 1917; (29) Regulations respecting 
Township Roads, 1920; (34) The Planting and Care of Roadside Trees, 1923; (385) Public 
Vehicles Act, 1926. Consolidated Highway Improvement Act, 1926. Official Government 
Road Maps of Ontario, price 50c. 


Public Works.—Annual Report of the Minister, with reports of the Architects, Engineer, 
Statements of Secretary and of Accountant. Report of the Queen Victoria Niagara Falls 
Park Commission. 


Registrar-General.—Vital Statistics Act. Physicians’ Pocket Reference to the 
International List of Causes of Death. Annual Report of Births, Marriages and Deaths. 


Treasury.—Annual Statements; Main, Supplementary and Further Supplementary 
Estimates of Expenditure; Public Accounts; Budget Address of Treasurer delivered in the 
Legislative Assembly; Auditor’s Report; Bureau of Archives Report. 


MANITOBA. 


Agriculture.— Booklets —Manitoba—the Bull’s-eye Province of Canada; -Le Manitoba 
(French); Periodical Crop and Live Stock Reports; Map of the Province; Calendar of the 
Manitoba Agricultural College. Bulletins and Circulars.—Alfalfa and Sweet Clover Grow- 
ing in Manitoba; The Trench Silo; Making Silage in Manitoba; Weeds of Manitoba; Couch 
Grass Eradication; Weed Control in Manitoba; Noxious Weeds Act; Dealing with the 
Weeds Problem in Manitoba; A simple Lesson on the Sow Thistle; Rusts and Smuts of 
Grains: Hand Selection and Harvesting the Seed Plot; Good Seed Pays; The Root Crop 
in Manitoba; Farm Butter-Making; Cheese-Making on the Farm; the Cream Separator on 
the Farm; 'Poultry Houses for Farm and Town; Hatching, Brooding, Feeding and Rearing 
Chicks; Home Made Brooders; Fattening, Killing, Dressing and Marketing Chickens; 
Turkey Raising in Manitoba; The Beef Ring; Co-operative Marketing in Manitoba; Protec- 
tion from Lightning; Common Diseases and Disorders of the Foal; Horses in Manitoba; 
Learning to Judge Farm Animals; Manitoba Rations for Growing Bacon Pigs; Breeding 
and Feeding the Market Hog; Have you Dehorned your Market Cattle? Dairy Cattle; 
Baby Beef Productionin Manitoba; Growing Small Fruitsin Manitoba; Growing Vegetables 
in Manitoba; Peony Culturein Manitoba; Birdsin Relation to Agriculture; Muskrat Farming 
In Manitoba; Beekeeping; Canning, Pickling and Preserving; Practical Cookery; 
Laundering and Dyeing; Dressmaking; Meat Curing Recipes. 


Education.—Annual Report. Empire Day Booklet. Consolidation of Sohaola 
Programme of Studies. Public Schools Act. Report of Commission on Education. Report 
of Committee on Revision of Program of Studies (Grades I to VI) (Grades VII to XI). 


Municipal Commissioner.—Statistical information respecting the Municipalities of 
the Province and list of names and addresses of administrative and health officials of each 
municipality. Report of Municipal and Public Utility Board. Manitoba Tax Commission. 

Public Works.—<Annual Report, included in Sessional Papers. 


Attorney-General.—Annual Report. Government Liquor Commission. .Workmen’s 
Compensation Board. 


Provincial Treasurer.—Public Accounts; Estimates; Budget Speech. Report of 
Rural Credits Branch. Report of Manitoba Farm Loans Association. 


Provincial Secretary.—Manitoba Gazette. Journals and Sessional Papers. Statutes 
of the Province. 


Provincial Lands and Mines and Natural Resources.—Report of lands sold, unsold, 
te.; Mines and Mining in Manitoba; Mining Map; Land Map of Manitoba. 


Health and Public Welfare.—Annual Report. 
Telephones.— Report of Manitoba Government Telephone Commissioners. 
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SASKATCHEWAN. 


Agriculture.—Annual Report of the Department of Agriculture. Annual Reports of 
Branches, ete. :—Dairy, Live Stock, Field Crops, Statistics, Extension Department. of 
College of Agriculture. Commission Reports:—Live Stock Marketing, Better Farming, 
Wheat Marketing. Bulletins and leaflets on Live Stock, Field Crops, Dairying, Farm 
Buildings, Tillage Methods, etc. 


Other Publications.—Annual Reports:—Department of Railways, Labour and Indus- 
tries; Department of Education; Department of Highways; Department of Municipal 
Affairs; Department of Provincial Secretary; Department of Public Works; Department 
of Public Health; Department of Telephones; Local Government Board; Public Accounts; 
The Public Service Monthly; The Saskatchewan Gazette. 


ALBERTA. 


. Agriculture.—Alberta, a brief, well-illustrated handbook on the province; Official 
Highway Map of Alberta; Irrigated Farm Lands in Southern Alberta; Annual Report of 
the Department of Agriculture; Practical Irrigation in Alberta; The Ploughing Match; 
Summer-fallow in Southern Alberta; Storing of Roots; Alberta’s Weed Problem; Weeds 
Poisonous to Live Stock; Soil Cultivation; Building up a Dairy Herd; Control of Grass- 
hoppers; Destruction of Gophers; Sheep in Alberta; Housing of Swine; The Suckling Period; 
School Fairs Calendar; Agricultural Schools Calendar; Growing Feed in Southeastern 
Alberta; Alberta’s Poultry Problem. 


Education.—Annual Report; Courses of Studies for Elementary Schools; Regulations 
re Public School Leaving Examinations; Regulations re Examinations for Secondary School 
Grades; Handbook for Secondary Schools; Promotion Tests for Grades V, VI and VII; 
Departmental Examinations for Grades VIII-XII; Pamphlets on Picture Study; Archi- 
tecture and Sculpture; Summer School Announcement; Course of Studies and Examina- 
tions for Commercial Diplomas; Normal School Announcement; Night Class Instruction 
in Mining Centres; Technical Education in Mining Centres; Bulletin and Regulations cover- 
ing Schoo! Buildings in Rural and Village School Districts; Series of Plans and: Specifica- 
tions for Teachers’ Residences; Series of Plans for one and two-roomed Schools, with Speci- 
fications; The Certification of Teachers in Alberta; Annual Announcement of the Provincial 
Institute of Technology and Art; School Act; Geography Manual for High Schools; Physical 
Popeasion for Rural Schools; Physical Education for Secondary Schools; Rural Education 
in erta. 


Attorney-General.—Annual Report on Dependent and Delinquent Children. 
Treasury.—Budget Speech containing extracts from Public Accounts and other financial 
statements; Public Accounts. 


a Pigs Works.— Annual Report; Annual Report of Labour Bureau; Official Highway 
uide. 

Municipal Affairs.—Annual Report of Department; List of Alberta Municipalities} 
Report of the Assessment Equalization Board, Quinquennial Assessment, 1926 to 1930. 

Public Health.—Annual Report of Department; Annual Report on Vital Statistics; 
Bulletins issued monthly on various Health Subjects. Pamphlets regarding Infectious 
Diseases—Diptheria, Scarlet Fever, Measles, Whooping Cough, Smallpox, etc. (in different 
languages. ) 

Other Publications.— Annual Reports are also issued by the following Departments 
and Branches—Provincial Secretary, Railways and Telephones, Treasury (Insurance 
Branch), Public Accounts, Board of Public Utilities. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Agriculture.— Bulletins —Live Stock and Mixed Farming—(60) Hog-raising in British 
Columbia; (64) Goat-raising in British Columbia; (66) Silos and Silage; (67) Care and 
Feeding of Dairy Cattle; (68) Diseases and Pests of Cultivated Plants (3rd Edition); (71) 
Butter-making on the Farm; (80) Fur-bearing and Market Rabbits; (83) Preservation 
of Food, Home Canning, etc.; (85) Clearing Bush Lands; (86) The Potato in British Colum- 
bia; (92) Bee Culture in B.C., (98) Roots and Root-growing; (99) Care and Management 
of Sheep; (101) Small-fruit Farming in B.C.; an Economic Study; (102) A Survey of Poultry 
Farms in B.C. 1921-25; (103) Dairy-farming in B.C.; An Economic Study of 726 Farms. 

‘Poultry raising, etc.—(26) Practical Poultry-raising; (39) Natural and Artificial Brooding 
and Incubating; (49) Market Poultry; (63) Poultry-house Construction; (93) Feeding for 
Egg Production. Poultry Circulars —(2) Tuberculosis in Poultry; (4) Management of 
Turkeys; (11) Poultry-keeping on a City Lot; (12) Management of Geese; (15) Profitable 
Ducks; (19) Poultry Rations for Chicks and Layers; (25) Hatching Hints; (27) Breeding 
Stock Hints; (28) Rabbit Recipes; Poultry-breeders’ Directory. Horticultural Circulars. 
—Spray Calendar; (31) Peach-twig Borer; (32) Cabbage-root Maggot; (33) Strawberry- 
root Weevil; (34) Woolly Aphid of the Apple; (35) Currant Gall-mite; (36) The Onion- 
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thrips; (37) The Imported Cabbage-worm; (38) The Lesser Apple-worm; (39) Apple 
Aphideés; (40) Soap Solutions for Spraying; (41) The Oyster-shell Scale; (42) Top-working 
of Fruit-trees and propagation; (43) Gardening ona City Lot; (44) Apple-scab; (45) Anthrac- 
nose; (48) Forcing Houses and frames for producing Early Vegetable Plants; (51) Orchard 
Cover Crops; (52) Diseases of Stone-fruits; (53) Selection of Orchard Sites and Soils; (54) 
Loganberry Culture; (55) Raspberry Culture; (56) Currant and Gooseberry Culture; 
(57) Blackberry Culture; (58) Strawberry Culture; (60) Pruning Fruit-trees; (61) Making 
Lime-sulphur at Home; (62) Planting Plans and Distances; (63) Locust-control; (64) 
Varieties of Fruit recommended for Planting in B.C.; (65) Tomato Growing in B.C.; (66) 
Fire-blight; (67) Rhubarb Culture; (68) OilSprays. Agricultural Department Circulars.— 
(83) Vancouver Island and Gulf Islands; (34) Agriculture in West Kootenay; (35) How to 
Pack Nursery Stock, etc.; (36) Preliminary Report of Forty-five Dairy-farms at Chilli- 
wack, etc.; (40) The Okanagan Valley; (41) Poultry Farm Survey; (42) The Columbia- 
Kootenay Valley; (43) Agriculture in the Similkameen, Boundary, and Kettle River 
Districts; (44) Some Facts about B.C.; (45) Judging Domestic Science and Women’s Work, 
with Hints to Exhibitors; (47) Use of Water in Irrigation; (48) Recommendations and 
Suggestions to Fall Fair Associations. Dairy Circulars.—(1) Starters for Farm Cheese- 
making ; (2) Farm Cheese; (3) Cottage Cheese; (4) Clotted Cream; (5) Varying Butter- 
fat Tests; (6) Care of Milk and Cream; (9) Dairy-farm Sterilizing Equipment; (10) Certi- 
fied Milk and Butter-fat Records (year 1924); (11) Certified Milk and Butter-fat Records 
(year 1925); (12) Rules Governing Cow-testing Associations in B.C.; (13) A Farm | 
Dairy Sterilizer; (14) Certified Milk and Butter-fat Records, 1926; (15) Certified 
Milk and Butter-fat Records, 1927; (16) Certified Milk and Butter-fat Records, 
1928. Field Crop Circulars.—(1) Certified Seed-potatoes—Why they will pay; (2) 
The Colorado Potato-beetle in B.C.; (3) Kale and Rape Crops; (4) Noxious 
Weeds; (5) Peat and Muck Soils; (6) The Jerusalem Artichoke; (7) Root-seed 
Production; (8) Field Corn. Research Bulletins —(1) Ropy Milk in B.C. Miscellaneous 
Bulletins:—(8) Agriculture in B.C. (2nd edition); Climate of British Columbia, 1925, 
1926, 1927 and 1928.; (39) Small Fruit Survey; Agricultural Statistics, years 1925, 1926, 
1927 and 1928. Leaflets on Central B.C.—(1) General; (2) The Skeena District; Bella 
Coola Valley; Nass Valley; Kitimat-Kitsumgallum Valley, étc.; (3) The Bulkley Valley; 
(4) The Fort Fraser District; Nechako Valley; Francois and Ootsa Lakes, etc.; (5) The 
Prince George District; (6) The Peace River District. Reports and Miscellaneous.—Agri- 
cultural Department Annual Reports. Years 1920, 1921, 1922, 1923, 1924, 1925, 1926, 1927 
and 1928; Agricultural Fairs Association Report, 1925, 1926 and 1927; Board of Horticulture 
Rules and Regulations; Farm Account Book; Farmers’ Institutes—Booklet on Aims and 
Objects, Rules and Regulations and Bylaws; List of Publications issued by the Department 
of Agriculture; Women’s Institutes—By-laws, Rules and Regulations. 


Lands.—Forest Branch.—(21) Uses, Strengths, and Working Stresses of B.C. Timber, 
Grazing Branch.—(8) Grazing Management of Crown Lands, Co-operation; Leaflet No. 13, 
Regulations and Instructions for the use of Crown Ranges for Grazing Live Stock; Annual 
Reports of Lands Department and Forest Branch. 


Mines.—Comprehensive annual reports, obtainable on application to the Department 
of Mines; The Mineral Province of Canada (1929). 


Bureau of Provincial Information.—Handbook of British Columbia, 1925; Game 
and Game Fishes of British Columbia; British Columbia Year Book; Highways, Motor 
Camps and Stopping Places in B.C.; British Columbia; Playground for the World. Lands 
Series of Bulletins —(1) How to Pre-empt; (2) Some Questions and Answers regarding 
British Columbia; (3) British Columbia—Northern and Central Interior; (4) Grazing 
Possibilities of British Columbia; (5) British Columbia—Southern Interior; (6) British 
Columbia Coast, Howe Sound to Toba Inlet; (7) British Columbia Coast, Toba Inlet 
to Queen Charlotte Strait; (8) British Columbia Coast, Queen Charlotte Strait to Mil- 
banke Sound; (9) British Columbia Coast, Milbanke Sound to Portland Canal; (10) Crown 
Lands, purchase and lease; (11) Cariboo Land Recording Division; (12) Kamloops Land 
Recording Division; (13) Similkameen Land Recording Division; (14) Vancouver Island; 
(15) Queen Charlotte Islands; (16) Cranbrook and Fernie Land Recording Divisions; 
(17) Yale Land Recording Division; (18) Osoyoos Land Recording Division; (19) Nicola 
Land Recording Division; (20 )Nelson and Slocan Land Recording Divisions; (21) Revel- 
stoke and Golden Land Recording Divisions; (22) Skeena Land Recording Division; 
(23) Stikine and Atlin Land Recording Division; (24) Hazelton Land Recording Division; 
(25) Peace River Country; (26) Omineca—Parsnip and Finlay Valleys; (27) New West- 
minster Land Recording Division; (28) Frangois-Ootsa Lake District; (29) Endako and 
Nechako Valleys; (30) Stuart and Babine Lakes; (31) Vicinity of the Pacific Great Eastern 
Railway (Squamish to Clinton); (32) Vicinity of the Pacific Great Eastern Railway (Clin- 
ton to 52nd Parallel); (33) Central Lillooet Division; (34) The Chilcotin Plateau; (35) 
Fort George Land Recording Division, Central and Western portions; (36) Fort George 
Land Recording Division, Fraser River (south fork) and Canoe River; Assiniboia Park; 
Kokanee Park; Mount Garibaldi Park; Mount Robson Park; Strathcona Park. 


CHAPTER XXVII.—THE ANNUAL REGISTER, 1928. 


Section 1.—Dominion Legislation, 1928. 


The following is an analysis of the Public Acts of the second session of the 
Sixteenth Parliament of Canada, begun and holden at Ottawa on Jan. 26, 1928 
and closed by prorogation on June 11, 1928. 

During the session 54 public and 268 private Acts were passed; these latter 
included 11 railway and bridge companies’ Acts, 5 insurance and trust companies’ 
Acts, 5 patent Acts, 8 other companies’ Acts, and 239 divorce Acts. 


Finance and Taxation.—Three Appropriation Acts were passed during the 
session, cc. 1, 2 and 54. Of these, c. 1 granted $37,198,027 on account of the fiscal 
year ended Mar. 31, 1929, c. 2 $3,306,347 on account of the fiscal year ended Mar. 
31, 1928, while c. 54 granted sums of $185,852,184, $47,156,645, $10,468,612 and 
$1,000,200, as itemized respectively under Schedules A, B, C and D of the Act, 
on account of the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1929. The sums granted under Schedule 
B were for loans to the Canadian National Railways and the Canadian Govern- . 
ment Merchant Marine, also to meet the payments due under the Maritime Freight 
Rates Act. 

The Income War Tax was amended by e. 12, so as to reduce the income tax 
payable by individuals or corporations to 80 p.c. of the rate paid in 1926, also by 
allowing $500 exemption for dependants over 21 years of age incapable of self- 
support owing to mental or physical infirmity. The same Act was further amended 
by c. 30, to provide that prosecutions for false statements made on income tax 
returns or in information supplied by the taxpayer may be instituted within three 
years from the date of the statement. By c. 50, amending the Special War Revenue 
Act, the sales tax was reduced from 4 p.c. to 3 p.c. as from Feb. 17, 1928, while 
the circumstances in which the tax becomes payable were also modified; further, 
the tax on trust and loan company income was repealed as from Dec. 31, 1927. 

By c. 34, the Loan Act, 1928, the raising of loans to an amount of not exceeding 
$500,000;000 was authorized for paying off or purchasing existing obligations of 
Canada. 


Agriculture.—By c. 19, the Dairy Industry Act was amended in minor details 
regarding cheese and butter containers. C. 25 amends the Experimental Farm 
Stations Act by removing the limitation of area in the case of lands to be acquired 
for farm stations in the Maritime Provinces, the Prairie Provinces and British 
Columbia. -The Fertilizers Act was amended by ec. 27, with regard to labelling, 
guaranteed analysis, percentages of different ingredients required and penalties 
for offences. C. 33 amends the Live Stock and Live Stock Products Act by provid- 
ing for a voluntary system of grading beef for domestic consumption. The Seeds 
Act was amended by ec. 47, regarding seed inspection certificates, regulations to 
be observed in offering seeds for sale, inspection and grading, importation of seeds, 
etc. 


Commerce.—By c. 15, the operation of the Copper Bounties Act of 1923 
was extended so as to provide for the continuance of a bounty on the production 
of copper bars or rods, at the rate of 3c. per Ib., from July 1, 1928, to June 30, 1931. 
The Czechoslovak Convention Act (c. 18) approved the convention of Mar. 15, 
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1928, providing for most favoured nation treatment by each countr} of goods 
produced or manufactured in the other. The Spanish Treaty Act, (c. 49), provides 7 
that certain treaties between the United Kingdom and Spain, regarding commerce 
and navigation, and the treatment of companies, shall apply to Canada. By ec. 

52, similar treaties of commerce or navigation or agreements of the same character 
between the United Kingdom and certain other countries granting reciprocal most 
favoured nation treatment are to apply to Canada when so ordered by the Governor 

in Council; the countries in question are Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, 
Portugal, Rumania, the Serb-Croat-Slovene State. 


By c. 22, the Electricity Inspection Act of 1928, the previous Act (c. 55, R.S.C., 
1927) was repealed. The new Act deals with the commercial unit of supply, the 
units of electrical measure, inspection standards, the duties of the director and his 
assistants, and penalties. By c. 40, the Gold and Silver Marking Act is amended 
to include platinum and articles of platinum within the operation of the Act. 


Federal District Commission.—By c. 26, the Federal District Commission 
Act of 1927 was amended by granting to the Commission the power to sell or lease 
any of its real property, not being a public park, square or thoroughfare. The 
Act was further amended in respect of the extension of the period during which . 
annual grants shall be made by the Government. The Minister of Finance may a 
provide the Commission with funds not exceeding in the aggregate $3,000,000 
either by negotiating loans on their behalf or by advancing them the money out 
of the Consolidated Revenue Fund, and the Governor in Council may guarantee such 
-Joans, which shall be fully paid up by July 1, 1958. The provisions of the Expro- 
priation Act are to apply to properties required by the Commission. 


Immigration.—The Immigration Act was amended by ec. 29, to make depor- 
tations for certain causes dependent upon conviction in Canada under part 2 of { 
the Criminal Code, rather than upon a hearing before a board of inquiry under | 
the Immigration Act. a 


s 


ie 


Insurance.—By c. 45 the time of application for the benefits of the Returned 
Soldiers’ Insurance Act (10-11 Geo. V, c. 54), was extended to Aug. 31, 1929. 


Interior.—By c. 6, the operation of sec. 11 of the Railway Belt Water Act 
was suspended and sec. 12 repealed. C. 20 amended c. 78, R.S.C., 1927, with 
respect to the areas included in Dominion forest reserves and parks. By e. 21, 
the Dominion Lands Act was amended with regard to the extension of homesteading 
privileges and to the sale of school lands. C. 32 repeals the Lake of the Woods 
Regulation Act of 1921 and facilitates the provision of storage facilities in Lac 
Seul through an agreement between the Dominion Government and the Govern- 
ments of Ontario and Manitoba. By c. 53, the Yukon Quartz Mining Act is 
amended in respect of rates of royalty, method of ascertaining profits, etc. 


Justice.—By c. 9, amending the Supreme Court Act, the dates of the three 
annual sessions of the Supreme Court of Canada are changed to begin on the first 
Tuesday in February, the fourth Tuesday in April and the first Tuesday in October 
respectively. C. 23 amends the Exchequer Court Act with respect to the con- 
stitution of the Court, jurisdiction in cases of patents, copyright and trade marks, 
and rules and orders. By ec. 41, the Prisons and Reformatories Act is amended 


in regard to its application to Nova Scotia. | a 
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Marine.—C. 28 authorizes a loan of not to exceed $500,000 to the Halifax 
Harbour Commission, to be used for the construction of adequate terminal facilities. 
A loan of not to exceed $8,500,000 to the City of Quebec Harbour Commission for 
the construction of adequate terminal] facilities is authorized by c. 42. A similar 
loan not to exceed $5,000,000 to the Saint John Harbour Commission for the con- 
struction of terminal facilities is provided. for by c. 46. 


National Defence.—The Royal Military College Act (c. 7) deals with the 
appointment of the civilian staff of the college in accordance with the provisions 
of the Civil Service Act, with the qualifications of students and the fees to be paid 
by them. C. 36 authorizes an annual grant of $75,000 to the National Battle- 
fields Commission at Quebec for ten years from April 1, 1928. 


National Revenue.—The Customs Act was amended by c. 16 with regard to 
vessels found hovering in territorial waters, the definition of territorial waters, 
importers’ books, etc. By c. 17 the Customs Tariff was amended with respect to 
the rates of duty charged on numerous commodities, also to the rates of drawback. 
The Excise Act was amended by ec. 24 regarding the rates of duty payable by His 
Majesty in the case of liquor imported by any governmental authority, and the 
security to be given by a board, commission or other government agency importing 
liquor. The Department of National Revenue Act was amended by c. 37, regarding 
the appointment of customs appraisers, officers of the preventive service and invest- 
igators of values and claims for drawback. 


Patents.—The Patent Act is amended by ce. 4, so as to bring it into conformity 
with the terms of the International Conference for the Protection of Industrial 
Property. Further, the Trade Mark and Design Act is amended by ec. 10, so as 
to bring the Act into conformity with the decisions of the International Conference 
referred to above. 


Public Printing.—By c. 5, the Public Printing and Stationery Act is amended 
in respect of the advances to the King’s Printer for purchase of materials, execution 
of orders and requisitions and payment of wages. 


Pensions.—The Militia Pension Act was amended by c. 35, in regard to reser- 
vations from an officer’s salary while in the public service of Canada, to the pay- 
ment of a gratuity to a widow or children in case of death before pension may be 
granted, to payment of pensions to militiamen of the army reserve who enlist 
in the Permanent Force, and to extending the Act to the Royal Canadian Navy and 
the permanent Air Force. The Pension Act was amended by c. 38 in connection 
with the change of definitions and other matters dealt with on p. 968 of this 
volume. The Department of Pensions and National Health Act (c. 39) consolidates 
the former Departments of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment and Health under the 
above name. 


Railways.—An agreement between the Canadian Pacific Railway and the 
Canadian National Railway Co. regarding construction of new lines, running 
rights, etc., was confirmed by c. 3. C. 8 authorizes an extension of the time within 
which the Saint John and Quebec Railway Co. is to complete its line from Centre- 
ville to Andover; the extension is to May 1, 1930. The Canadian Northern 
Income Charge Act (c. 11) confirms an arrangement with the holders of 5 p.e. 
income charge convertible debenture stock of the Canadian Northern Railway 
Co. By c. 138, the Canadian National Railways Actis amended in regard to the 


application of the Railway Act to Canadian Government Railways. By c. 43, 
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the Railway Act is amended with respect to the wider use of the railway grade 
crossing fund by removing the limit on the number of crossings and increasing the 
amount which the board may grant for any individual crossing. C. 51 author- 
izes the C.N.R. to issue debentures not exceeding $10,500,000 to purchase certain 
securities of the Toronto Terminals Railway Co. and defray a portion of the cost 
of the viaduct and works required to complete the construction of the terminals. 


Temperance.—The Importation of Intoxicating Liquors Act (c. 31), provides 
that where any province has established a Government monopoly of the liquor 
traffic, it shall be illegal to import liquors into such province otherwise than through 
the duly constituted authority. 


Acts arising out of the War.—C. 14 provides that the canteen funds accumu- 
lated during the war shall be divided between the provinces in accordance with 
the provisions of c. 34 of the Statutes of 1925. By c. 48, the Soldier Settlement 
Act is amended with respect to the issue of patents and the revaluation of the land. 


Miscellaneous.—By c. 44, certain Orders in Council or Regulations made 
under the Railway Belt Water Act, the Dominion Forest Reserves and Parks 
Act, the Dominion Lands Act, the Rocky Mounspins Park Act and the Yukon 
Act, are declared to be valid. 


Section 2.—Provincial Legislation, 1928. 


Prince Edward Island. 


List of the Public Acts of the General Assembly of Prince Edward Island passed during the First’ 
Session of the Forty-first General Assembly, begun and holden at Charlottetown on the 
20th day of March, 1928. 


. The Road Act, 1928. 

. An Act to Promote the Improvement of Highways. 

. An Act to Provide for the Purchase of Power Road Machinery. 

. An Act to Provide for Newport Ferry-Boat. 

. An Act to Amend the Income and Personal Froperty Taxation Act. 

. An Act to Amend an Act to Assess, Levy and Collect Taxes on Income and Personal 
Property. 

7. An Act to Amend ‘‘The Land Assessment Act, 1924.”’ 

8. An Act to Amend an Act to Amend the Land Assessment Act, 1924. 


9. An Act to Amend an Act to Provide for the Imposition of a Tax Upon Purchasers of 
Gasolene. 

10. An Act to Amend an Act Respecting the Registration and Operation of Motor Vehicles. 

11. An Act to Amend an Act to consolidate and amend various Acts relating to the Pro- 
hibition of Intoxicating Liquors. 

12. An Act to Amend the Succession Duty Act, 1925. 

13. An Act to Amend The Public School Act, 1920, and amendments thereto. 

14. An Act to Amend an Act to Further Amend The Trustee Act, 1910. 

15. An Act to Amend the County Court Amendment Act, 1878. 

16. The Prince Edward Island Fish and Game Protection Act, 1928. 

17. An Act to Amend an Act Respecting Certain Departments of the Public Service. 

18. An Act to Confirm and Render Valid the Signature of the Deputy Provincial Secretary 

and Deputy Provincial Treasurer in Certain Cases. 

19. An Act to Provide an Annual Grant to Henry Smith on his Retirement from the Office 

of Clerk of the County of Queen’s County, Sixth Circuit. 


20. Statute Law Amendments Act, 1928. 


21. An Act for Appropriating Certain Monies Therein Mentioned for the Public Service 
for the Fiscal Year Ending 31st December, 1928, and for the First Part of the Year 
Ending 31st December, 1929. 
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Nova Scotia. 


List of the Public Acts of Nova Scotia passed in the Third Session of the Thirty-Eighth General 


— 
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Assembly, begun and holden at Halifax on the 14th day of February, 1928. 


. An Act abolishing the Legislative Council and amending the Constitution of the Prov- 


ince. 


. An Act to amend and consolidate Chapter 76, Revised Statutes 1923, ‘‘The Motor 


Vehicle Act.’’ 


. An Act to amend and consolidate the Power Commission Act. 


An Act to authorize a Provincial Loan to retire maturing Debentures issued under 
Chapter 60, Acts of 1926. 
An Act respecting a Provincial Loan for the construction and improvement of Highways. 


. An Act to provide pensions for Public School Teachers. 
. An Act to confer certain powers on a company to be incorporated for the purpose of owning 


and operating a paper mill in Nova Scotia. 


. An Act to encourage the cultivation of Blueberries. 
. An Act to enable the Provincial Exhibition Commission to sell and convey certain 


lands. 


. An Act respecting Live Stock and Live Stock Products. 
. An Act to make available an Act of the Parliament of Canada entitled ‘‘An Act for 


the purpose of establishing in. Canada a system of Long Term Mortgage Credit 
for Farmers.”’ 


. An Act providing for the dismissal of Directors of Companies incorporated under the 


laws of the Province of Nova Scotia. 


. An Act relating to surgical operations at the Victoria General Hospital. 
. An Act ‘‘Of the boundaries of Counties, Municipalities, Incorporated Towns and Polling 


Districts.”’ 


. An Act respecting expenditures by Incorporated Towns for the purpose of celebrating 


the Jubilee of Confederation. 


. An Act respecting the Provincial Electoral Franchise. 
. An Act to legalize Jury Panels, Assessment Rolls and Revisers’ Lists for 1928. 
. An Act to provide for defraying certain charges and expenses of the Public Service of 


the Province. 


. An Act to amend Chapter 3, Revised Statutes 1923, ‘‘The Nova Scotia Franchise Act.”’ 
. An Act to amend Chapter 4, Revised Statutes 1923, ‘‘The Nova Scotia Elections Act.’’ 
. An Act to amend Chapter 31, Revised Statutes 1923, ‘‘The Sheriffs Act.” 

. An Act to amend Chapter 32, Revised Statutes, 1923, ‘‘Of the Prothonotaries and Clerks 


of the Crown’’. 


. An Act to amend Chapter 34, Acts of 1926, entitled, an Act to amend Chapter 80, Revised 


Statutes 1923, entitled ‘‘Of Ferries’’. 


. An Act to amend Chapter 48, Revised Statutes 1923, ‘‘The Poor Relief Act.’’ 
. An Act to amend Chapter 51, Revised Statutes 1923, ‘‘Of the Nova Scotia Hospital.’’ 
. An Act to amend Chapter 60, Revised Statutes 1923, ‘‘The Education Act.” 
. An Act to amend Chapter 70, Revised Statutes 1923, of the Incorporation of Farmers’ 


Fruit, Produce and Warehouse Associations. 


. An Act to amend Chapter 72, Revised Statutes 1923, ‘‘The Provincial Exhibition Act.”’ 
. An Act toamend Chapter 75, Revised Statutes 1923, ‘‘The Public Highways Act.”’ 

. An Act to amend Chapter 83, Revised Statutes 1923, ‘‘The Municipal Act.’’ 

. An Act to amend Chapter 84, Revised Statutes 1923, ‘‘The Towns Incorporation Act.”’ 
. An Act to amend Chapter 84, Revised Statutes 1923, ‘‘The Towns Incorporation Act.’’ 
. An Act to amend Chapter 84, Revised Statutes 1923, ‘“The Towns Incorporation Act.’’ 
. An Act to amend Chapter 86, Revised Statutes 1923, ‘‘The Assessment Act.”’ 

. An Act to amend Chapter 89, Revised Statutes 1923, ‘‘Of Court Houses, Jailsand Lockup 


Houses.”’ 


. An Act to amend Chapter 107, Revised Statutes 1923, entitled ‘‘Of the Regulation and 


Inspection of Provisions, Lumber, Fuel and other Merchandise.”’ 


. An Act to amend Chapter 112, Revised Statutes 1923, ‘‘The Barristers and Solicitors 


Act.” 


. An Act toamend Chapter 113, Revised Statutes 1923, ‘‘The Medical Act.’’ 

. An Act to amend Chapter 117, Revised Statutes 1923, ‘‘The Pharmacy <Act.’’ 

. An Act to amend Chapter 128, Revised Statutes 1923, entitled ‘“‘Cf Public Utilities.”’ 

. An Act to amend Chapter 128, Revised Statutes 1923, ‘‘The Public Utilities Act.”’ 

. An Act to amend Chapter 129, Revised Statutes 1923, ‘‘The Workmen’s Compensation 


Wet.” 


. An Act to amend Chapter 129, Revised Statutes 1923, ‘‘The Workmen’s Compensation 


Act.”’ 


. An Act to amend Chapter 144, Revised Statutes 1923, ‘‘Of the Registry of Deeds.’’ 
. An Act to amend the Registry Act, Chapter 144, Revised Statutes, 1923. 
46. 


An Act to amend Chapter 173, Revised Statutes 1923, entitled ‘‘Of Domestic and Foreign 
Companies.’’ 
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47. 
, An Act to amend Chapter 174, Revised Statutes 1923, ‘‘The Nova Scotia Companies 


An Act to amend Chapter 173, Revised Statutes 1923, ‘‘The Domestic, Dominion and 
Foreign Corporations Act.”’ 


Act.”’ 


. An Act to amend Chapter 186, Revised Statutes 1923, ‘‘Of Miners’ Relief Societies.”’ 
. An Act to amend ‘‘The County Courts Act.”’ 
. An Act to amend Chapter 218, Revised Statutes 1923, entitled ‘‘The Municipal Courts 


Act’’ and the Halifax City Charter. 


. An Act to amend Chapter 219, Revised Statutes 1923, ‘‘Of Civil Procedure in Justices’ 


Courts.’ 


. An Act to amend Chapter 223, Revised Statutes 1923, ‘‘The Juries Act.”’ 
. An Act to amend Chapter 224, Revised Statutes 1923, ‘‘The Nova Scotia Summary 


Convictions <Act.”’ 


. An Act to amend Chapter 252, Revised Statutes 1923, ‘‘The Costs and Fees Act.’” 

. An Act to amend Chapter 32, Acts of 1919, ‘‘The Judicature Act.”’ 

. An Act to amend Chapter 4, Acts of 1926, ‘‘The Lands and Forests Act.”’ 

. An Act to amend Chapter 8, Acts of 1926, An Act respecting the laying out of Private 


Ways. 


. An Act to amend Chapter 10, Acts of 1927, entitled, ‘‘An Act to Standardize Fire Hose 


Couplings’’. 


New Brunswick. 


List of the Public Acts of the Legislative Assembly of New Brunswick, begun and holden at Freder- 
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icton on the 23rd day of February, 1928. 


: An Act to provide for defraying certain expenses of the Civil Government of the Provy- 


ince. 


. An Act to provide for the repair and improvement of roads and bridges and other public 


works and services. 


. An Act to amend the Intoxicating Liquor Act, 1927, being Chapter 28 of the Revised 


Statutes of New Brunswick, 1927. 


. An Act to amend Chapter 1 of The Revised Statutes, 1927, Roweoane the form and 


interpretation of Statutes. 


. An Act to amend Chapter 13 of The Revised Statutes of New Brunswick, 19275 6 Eine 


Audit Act.” 


. An Act to amend Chapter 19 of The Revised Statutes of New Deumeeiee 1927, Respect- 


ing Taxes on Life Insurance Agents. 


. An Act to amend Chapter 24 of The Revised Statutes, 1927, Respecting the generation 


and distribution of Electric Power. 


. An Act to amend Chapter 25, Revised Statutes, 1927, ‘‘The Highway Act.”’ 
. An Act to amend Chapter 52, The Revised Statutes, 1927, ‘‘The Schools Act.’’ 
. An Act to amend Chapter 56 of The Revised Statutes, 1927, Respecting payment of 


Pensions and Disability allowance to Public School Teachers and Officials. 


. An Act to amend Chapter 59 of The Revised Statutes, 1927, being An Act Respecting 


Public Health. 


. An Act to amend Chapter 62 of The Revised Statutes, 1927, Respecting Loeal Sani- 


tariums. 


. An Act to amend Chapter 66, The Revised Statutes, 1927, Respecting a Provincial 


Police Force. 


. An Act to amend Chapter 95, Revised Statutes, 1927, ‘‘The Women’s Institute Act.” 
. An Act to amend Chapter 100 of The Revised Statutes, 1927, Respecting the Suppression 


of Fires. 


. An Act to amend Chapter 109 of The Revised Statutes, 1927, ‘‘Respecting the Inter- 


Provincial Home.”’ 


. An Act to amend Chapter 121 of The Revised Statutes 1927, ‘‘The Local Courts Act.”’ 
. An Act to amend Chapter 125 of The Revised Statutes, 1927, ‘‘The Summary Con- 


victions Act.”’ 


. An Act to amend Chapter 127 of The Revised Statutes, 1927, Respecting the Board of 


Commissioners of Fublie Utilities. 


. An Act to amend Chapter 159, The Revised Statutes, 1927, ‘‘The Factories Act.’’ 
. An Act to amend Chapter 169 of The Revised Statutes, 1927, ‘‘Respecting Landlord and 


Tenant.’’ 


. An Act to amend Chapter 180 of The Revised Statutes, 1927, ‘‘The Village Incorporation 


Ot 


. An Act to amend Chapter 191 of The Revised Statutes, 1927, Respecting Taxation of 


The New Brunswick Telephone Company, Limited. 


. An Act to amend Chapter 205 of The Revised Statutes, 1927, entitled ‘‘Respecting 


Municipal Homes.’ 


. An Act to amend Chapter 206 of The Revised Statutes, 1927, ‘‘The Illegitimate Child- 


ren’s Act.’’ 
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. An Act to amend ‘‘The Crown Lands Act.’’ 

. An Act to amend ‘‘The Mining Act, 1927.” 

. An Act to amend ‘‘The Game Act.”’ 

. An Act to amend the ‘‘Gasolene Tax Act.”’ 

. An Act to amend the ‘‘Motor Vehicle Act.’’ 

. An Act to provide for the redemption of $1, 700,000.00 Provincial Debentures falling 


due in the year 1928. 


. An Act to provide for the redemption of $1,000,000.00 Provincial Debentures falling 


due in the year 1928. 


. An Act to provide for the redemption of $575,000.00 Provincial Debentures falling due 


in the year 1928. 


. An Act to provide for the issue of Debentures for the construction and equipment of 


a Provincial Building at the University of New Brunswick for the Departments 
of Forestry and Mineralogy and for a Library. 


. An Act to amend the Act 17 George V, (1927) Chapter 25, intituled ‘‘An Act to confirm 


the purchase of certain real estate in the City of Saint John and provide for the pay- 
ment therefor.’’ 


. An Act to provide for certain expenditures in connection with the Jordan Memorial 


Sanitarium. 


. An Act relating to the construction of highways. 
. An Act to make legal certain investments made by Trustees in Debentures issued by 


the Canada Permanent Mortgage Corporation. 


. An Act Respecting the Training and Employment of the Adult Blind. 
. An Act to authorize the issue of Grants of certain Crown Lands to Pembroke Northrup 


and others in the County of Queens. 


. An Act to amend Chapter 159 of the Consolidated Statutes, 1903, Respecting Sewers 


and Marsh Lands. 


. An Act to confirm a Grant of certain Crown Lands to Alexander Pratt and William 


K. Swim. 


. An Act to make available an Act of the Parliament of Canada entitled ‘‘An Act for the 


purpose of establishing in Canada a system of long term mortgage credit for 
Farmers.”’ 


. An Act relating to the live stock and live stock products of New Brunswick. 
. An Act to make better provision for furthering British Settlement in the Province 


of New Brunswick. 


. An Act to amend an Act to provide for the extension of time for the building of the 


Saint John and Quebec Railway to Andover. 


. An Act to provide for references by the Governor-in-Council to the Appeal Division of 


the Supreme Court. 


. An Act in amendment of the Act 15 George V, Chapter 23, an Act to authorize the sale 


of the Saint John and Quebec Railway to the Dominion of Canada. 


. An Act to provide for the payment of an annuity to Gertrude Hayward, widow of the 


late Russell P. Hayward. 


Quebec. 


List of the Public Acts of the Province of Quebec passed in the First Session of the Seventeenth 
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Legislature, begun and holden at Quebec the 10th day of January, 1928. 


. An Act granting to His Majesty the monies required for the expenses of the Govern- 


ment for the financial years ending on the 30th of June, 1928, and on the 30th of June, 
1929, and for other purposes connected with the public service. 


. An Act respecting the repatriation of Canadians in the Province of Quebec. 

. An Act respecting the Court House of the District of Quebec. 

. An Act to authorize the enlargement of the Gaol of the district of Chicoutimi. 

. An Act to amend the Act 17 George V, chapter 6, respecting the enlargement of the Court 


House and Gaol of the judicial district of Abitibi. 


. An Act to amend the Act 17 George V, chapter 7, authorizing the erection of a Court 


House and Gaol at Ville-Marie. 


. An Act to amend the Act 17 George V, chapter 8, authorizing the erection of a Court 


House and Gaol at Rouyn. 


. An Act to provide for the construction and maintenance of a bridge over the Richelieu 


river. 


. An Act to validate by-law No. 261 of the City of Grand’Mére, respecting the building 


of a bridge over the river St. Maurice, and to authorize a contract between the 
Government of this Province and the said corporation for that purpose. 

An Act to change the chief place of the county of Témiscouata and to establish it in the 
city of Riviére du Loup. 

An Act i amend the act respecting the changing of the chief place of the judicial district 
of Pontiac. 

An Act to amend the Legislature Act and the Executive Power Act. 
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13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
Wie 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 


25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
él. 


An Act to amend the Court of King’s Bench Reference Act. 

An Act to amend the Quebec License Act. 

An Act to amend the Security Transfer Tax Act. 

An Act to amend the Property Transfer Duty Act. 

An Act to amend the Quebec Succession Duties’ Act. 

An Act to amend the act 16 George V, chapter 55. 

An Act to amend the Beneficiaries Seizin Act. 

An Act respecting the consolidation and disposition of certain revenues. 

An Act to amend the Motor Vehicle Act. 

An Act to amend the Motor Vehicle Ownership Rights’ Act. 

An Act to amend the Gasolene Act. 

An Act to amend the Alcoholic Liquor Act, respecting the pension of the chairman of 
the Commission. 

An Act to amend the Alcoholic Liquor Act. 

An Act to amend the Lands and Forests Act with respect of timber limits. 

An Act to amend the Lands and Forests Act. 

An Act to amend the Quebec Cullers’ Act. 

An Act to amend the Water-Course Act. 

An Act respecting Farm Loans. 

An Act to amend the Act 17 George V, chapter 25, respecting Live Stock and Live 
Stock Products. 


. An Act to amend the Quebec Mining Act. 

. An Act to amend the Game Laws. 

. An Act respecting the sale of fish in the Province. 

. An Act to amend the Roads’ Act. 

. An Act to amend section 75 of the Roads’ Act. 

. An Act to amend the Cities and Towns’ Act. 

. An Act to amend the Cities and Towns’ Act respecting the approval, by secret ballot, 


of certain by-laws by the electors. 


. An Act to amend the Municipal Debt and Loan Act. 

. An Act to amend the Municipal Works Act. 

. An Act to amend the Public Building Municipal Regulation Act. 

. An Act to amend the Amusement Tax Act. 

. An Act to amend the Peddlers’ Act. 

. An Act to amend the Education Act. 

. An Act respecting the consolidation of floating debts of school municipalities. 

. An Act respecting the Order of Scholastic Merit. 

. An Act to amend the Technical or Professional Schools Act. 

. An Act respecting a certain subsidy to Les Ecoles Ménagéres Provinciales. 

. An Act respecting the Montreal Catholic School Commission. 

. An Act to amend the act incorporating the Montreal Catholic School Commission. 
. An Act to amend the act respecting Protestant schools in and around the city of Mont- 


real. 


. An Act to amend the law respecting the Montreal Protestant Central School Board, as 


regards the school commissioners for the municipality of T’rés Saint-Sacrement, in 
the county of Jacques-Cartier. 


. An Act to exempt the school commissioners for the municipality of the city of Outre- 


mont, in the county of Westmount and Montreal-Laurier, from the effect of certain 
acts. 


. An Act to amend the acts respecting the Board of Roman Catholic School Commis- 


sioners of the City of Quebec. 


. An Act to amend the Provincial Museum Act. Tay See 
. An Act to amend the Courts of Justice Act respecting the concurrent jurisdiction of the 


Courts in the judicial districts of Kamouraska, Rimouski and Saguenay. 


. An Act to amend the Courts of Justice Act respecting district magistrates. 

. An Act to amend the Magistrate’s Privilege Act. 

. An Act to amend the Jury Act. 

. An Act to amend the Moving Picture Act. 

. An Act to amend the Public Building Safety Act. 

. An Act respecting the protection of public buildings against fire. ; 

. An Act to amend the Revised Statutes, 1925, respecting the sale and installation of 


lightning rods. 


. An Act to amend the Fire Investigation Act. 

. An Act to amend the Fire Prevention Act. 

. An Act to amend the Fire Prevention Act. 

. An Act to amend the Industrial Establishments Act. 

. An Act to amend the Quebec Public Health Act. ’ 

. An Act respecting the creation and maintenance of Provincial Health Units. 

. An Act to amend the Forest Engineers’ Act. f 5 

. An Act to amend the Special Corporate Powers Act with respect to certain registra- 


tions. 


. An Act to amend the Special Corporate Powers Act. 
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73. An Act respecting the sale of tickets by railway companies. 

74. An Act to amend the Toll Bridges and Turnpike Roads Abolition Act. 

75. An Act to amend the Quebec Insurance Act. 

76. An Act to amend the Seigniories’ Act. 

77. An Act respecting seigniorial dues in this Province. 

78. An Act to amend the Agricultural Abuses Act. 

79. An Act respecting Workmen’s Compensation. 

80. An Act respecting the Workmen’s Compensation Commission. 

81. An Act to amend the Revised Statutes, 1925, respecting Daylight Saving. 

82. An Act to amend article 44 of the Civil Code. 

83. An Act to amend the Civil Code respecting registers of civil status. 

84. An Act to amend the Civil Code respecting incapable persons. 

85. An Act to amend article 953a of the Civil Code. 

86. An Act to validate certain registrations in the registration division of Bellechasse. 

87. An Act to validate certain registrations in the registration division of Montmagny. 

88. An Act to validate certain registrations in the registration division of St. Hyacinthe. 

89. An Act respecting certain registrations in the registration division of Laval. 

90. An Act to amend article 72a of the Code of Civil Procedure. ' 

91. An Act to amend article 598 of the Code of Civil Procedure. 

92. An Act to amend article 599 of the Code of Civil Procedure respecting sums of money 
and pensions given as alimony. 

93. An Act to amend the Code of Civil Procedure and the Revised Statutes, 1925, respecting 
appeals to the Court of King’s Bench. 

94. An Act to amend the Municipal Code. 

95. An Act to amend article 36 of the Municipal Code. 


Ontario. 


List of the Public Acts of the Province of Ontario passed in the Second Session of the Seventeenth 
Legislature of Ontario, begun and holden at Toronto on the 9th day of February, 1928. 


1. An Act for granting to His Majesty certain sums of money for the Public Service of the 
financial year ending on the 31st day of October, 1928, and for the Public Service 
of the financial year ending the 31st day of October, 1929. 
2. An Act to confirm the Revised Statutes of Ontario, 1927. 
3. An Act to amend The Election Act. 
4, An Act to amend The Controverted Elections Act. 
5. An Act to amend The Public Service Act. 
6. An Act for Raising Money on the Credit of the Consolidated Revenue Fund. 
7. An Act to amend The Succession Duty Act. 
8. An Act to amend The Provincial Land Tax Act. 
9. An Act to amend The Public Lands Act. 
10. An Act respecting Relief to Settlers in Northern Ontario. 
11. An Act to amend The Lakes and Rivers Improvement Act. 
12. An Act respecting Lac Seul Storage. 
13. An Act to amend The Colonization Roads Act. 
14. An Act to amend The Crown Timber Act. 
15. An Act to make Better Provision for Regulating the Cutting of Timber on Public Lands. 
16. An Act to amend The Mining Act. 
17. An Act to provide for the Extension of University Avenue in the City of Toronto. 
18. An Act to amend The Highway Improvement Act. 
19. An Act to amend The Power Commission Act. 
20. An Act respecting Certain Lands of the Canadian General Electric Company, Limited, 
in the County of Welland. 
21. The Statute Law Amendment Act, 1928. 
22. An Act to amend The Hstreats Act. 
23. An Act to amend The Trustee Act. 
24. An Act to amend The Bulk Sales Act. 
25. An Act respecting the Training of Apprentices. 
26. An Act to amend The Workmen’s Compensation Act. 
27. An Act to amend The Marriage Act. 
28. An Act to amend The Children of Unmarried Parents Act. 
29. An Act to amend The Adoption Act. 
- 30. An Act to amend The Landlord and Tenant Act. 
31. An Act respecting Embalmers and Funeral Directors. 
32. An Act to amend The Companies Act. ; 
33. An Act respecting Information Concerning Companies. ‘ 
34. An Act for the Prevention of Fraud in connection with the Sale of Securities. 
35. An Act to amend The Insurance Act. 
36. An Act to amend The Loan and Trust Corporations Act. 
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37. The Municipal Amendment Act, 1928. 

38. An Act to amend The Loca] Improvement Act. 

39. An Act to amend The Assessment Act. 

40. An Act to amend The Municipal Arbitrations Act. 

41. An Act to amend The Public Utilities Act. 

42. An Act to amend The Highway Traffic Act. 

43. An Act to amend The Public Vehicle Act. 

44, An Act to amend The Liquor Control Act (Ontario). 

45. An Act to amend The Public Health Act. 

46. An Act to amend The Children’s Protection Act. 

47. An Act to amend The Mothers’ Allowances Act. 

48. An Act to amend The Juvenile Courts Act. 

49. An Act to amend The Boys’ Welfare Home and School Act. 
50. An Act to amend The Protection of Cattle Act. 

51. An Act to amend The Weed Control Act. 

52. An Act to amend The Game and Fisheries Act. 

53. The School Law Amendment Act, 1928. 

_ 64. An Act respecting the Acquisition of Land for School Purposes. 
55. An Act to vest certain lands in His Majesty. 

56. An Act to make further provision for the University of Western Ontario. 
57. An Act to establish a Research Foundation in Ontario. 

58. An Act respecting the Toronto General Hospital. 

59. An Act to amend The Hospitals and Charitable Institutions Act. 


Manitoba. 


List of the Public Acts of the Legislature of the Province of Manitoba passed in the First Session 
of the Eighteenth Legislature, begun and holden at Winnipeg, on the 1st day of December, 
1927, and closed by prorogation on the 16th day of March, 1928. 


. Agricultural and Immigration Act. 

. Agricultural Societies Act. 

. Boundary of the Province of Manitoba. (new) 
. Child Welfare Act. 

. Companies Act (1). 

. Companies Act (2). 

. Compensacion for Damage Caused by Mining, Smelting and Refining Operations. (new) 
. County Courts Act. ' 
. Court of King’s Bench Act. 

10. Courts, Surrogate Act (1). 

11. Courts, Surrogate Act (2). 

12. Crop Payments Act. 

13. Debts Due the Crown. (new) 

14. Distress Act. 

15. Evidence Act. 

16. Farm Implement Act. 

17. Farm Loan Act (Canadian). (new) 

18. Fires Prevention Act. 

19. Flin Flon Mines. 

20. Good Roads Act. 

21. Health and Public Welfare. (new) 

22. Home for the Aged and Infirm Act. 

23. Horse Breeders Act. 

24. Hospital Aid Act. 

25. Insurance Policy Act—Accident and Sickness. 
26. Insurance Policy Act—Automobile. 

27. Interpretation Act. 

28. Jury Act. 

29. Land Drainage Act. 

30. Legislative Assembly Act. 

31. Liquor—An Act to provide for Government Control and Sale of. (new) 
32. Liquor—Government Control Act. 

33. Livestock Breeding. (new) 

34. Lunacy Act. 

35. Magistrates Act. 

36. Manitoba Sanatorium Act. 

37. Manitoba Sanatorium Act. (new) 

38. Marriage Act. 

39. Medical Act. 

40. Mental Diseases Act. 
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41. Mines Act. 

42. Mines and Natural Resources. | (new) 

43. Municipal and Public Utility Board Act. 

44. Old Age Pensions Act. (new) 

45. One Day of Rest in Seven for Certain Employees. (new) 
46. Protection of Investors Act. (new) 

47. Public Health Act. 

48. Publie Schools Act. 

49. Public Works Act. 

50. Real Property Act (Caveat) (1). 

51. Real Property Act (Caveat) (2). 

52. Real Property Act (Caveat) (3). 

53. Real Property Act (Caveat) (4). 

54. Real Property Act (Caveat) (5). 

55. Real Property Act (Caveat) (6). 

56. Real Property Act (Caveat) (7). 

57. Real Property Act (Caveat) (8). 

58. Real Property Act (Caveat) (9). 

59. Repair Shops Act. 

60. Seed Grain (Annua] Act). 

61. Small Debts Recovery Act. 

62. Suitors’ Fund Act. 

63. Summary Convictions Act. 

64. Supplementary Revenue Act. 

65. Supply (Supplemental—year ending 30th April, 1928). 
66. Supply (Main Estimates). 

67. Supply (Capital). 

68. Supply (Supplemental—year ending 30th April, 1929). 
69. University Amendment Act. 

70. Vital Statistics Act. 


Saskatchewan. 


List of the Public Acts of the Province of Saskatchewan passed in the Fourth Session of the Sixth 
Legislature, begun and holden at Regina on the 4th day of December, 1928 and closed by 
prorogation on the 2nd day of February, 1929. 


. An‘Act for granting to His Majesty certain sums of Money for the Public Service of 
the Fiscal Year ending the Thirtieth day of April, 1929. 
. An Act for granting to His Majesty certain sums of Money for the Public Service of the 
Fiscal Year ending the Thirtieth day of April, 1930. 
. An Act to establish a Power Commission. 
. An Act respecting the Licensing of Electrical Supply Houses, Contractors and Journey- 
man Electricians. 
5. An Act to validate and confirm a Certain Agreement between the City of Saskatoon 
and His Majesty the King in the Right of the Province of Saskatchewan. 
6. An Act respecting Inquiries concerning Public Matters. 
7. An Act to amend The Provincial Secretary’s Act. 
8. An Act:to amend The Treasury Department Act. 
9. An Act to amend The Highways Act. 
10. An Act to amend The Local Government Board Act. 
11. An Act to amend The Corporations Taxation Act. 
12. An Act to amend The Travelling Shows Act. 
13. An Act to amend The King’s Bench Act. 
14. An Act to amend The District Courts Act. 
15. An Act to amend The Surrogate Courts Act. 
16. An Act to amend The Court Officials Act. 
17. An Act to amend The Jury Act. 
18. An Act respecting Suits against the Crown by Petition of Right. 
19. An Act to amend The Exemptions Act. 
20. An Act to amend The Creditors Relief Act, 1923. 
21. An Act to amend The Magistrates Act. 
22. An Act to amend The Saskatchewan Provincial Police Act. 
23. An Act respecting Land and the Title thereto. 
24. An Act to amend The Devolution of Real Property Act, 1928. 
25. An Act respecting Applications to Court for Relief by Widows. 
26. An Act to amend The Wills Act. 
27. An Act to amend The Trustee Act. 
28. An Act respecting Companies. 
29. An Act respecting Water, Gas and Electric Companies. 
30. An Act to amend The Saskatchewan Insurance Act, 1925. 
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. An Act to amend The City Act, 1926. 

. An Act to amend The Town Act, 1927. 

. An Act to amend The Village Act, 1928. ‘ 
. An Act respecting Rural Municipalities. 

. An Act to amend The Local Improvement Districts Act, 1927. 

. An Act to amend The Public Libraries Act. 

. An Act to amend The Rural Telephone Act. 

. An Act to amend The Municipal Hail Insurance Act. 

. An Act to amend The Arrears of Taxes Act, 1926. 

. An Act to amend The Town Planning Act, 1928. 

. An Act to repeal The Urban Municipal Housing Act. 

. An Act respecting the Town of Bredenbury. 

. An Act respecting the Town of Kerrobert. 

. An Act respecting the Rural Municipality of Wolverine No. 340. 

. An Act to amend The School Act. 

. An Act to amend The School Assessment Act. 

. An Act to amend The School Grants Act, 1920. 

. An Act to amend The Co-operative Associations Act, 1928. 

. An Act to amend The Horse Breeders Act. 

. An Act to amend The Pure Bred Sire Areas Act, 1927. 

. An Act to amend The Dairy Products Act. 

. An Act to amend The Noxious Weeds Act, 1924. 

. An Act to facilitate the Adjustment of Agricultural Debts. — 

. An Act respecting the Saskatchewan Association of Architects. 

. An Act to amend The Optometry Act, 1924. 

. An Act respecting Drugless Practitioners. 

. An Act to amend The Hawkers and Pedlers Act. 

. An Act to amend The Produce Merchants Act. 

. An Act to amend The Fire Prevention Act. 

. An Act to amend The Public Health Act, 1924. 

. An Act respecting Sanatoria and Hospitals for the Treatment of Tuberculosis. 
. An Act to amend The Vehictes Act, 1924. . 

. An Act to amend The Minimum Wage Act. 

. An Act to amend The Old Age Pension Act, 1928. 

. An Act to amend The Child Welfare Act, 1927. 

. An Act to amend The Liquor Act, 1925. 

. An Act to amend The Liquor Act, 1925 (No. 2). 

. An Act for the Prevention of Fraud in connection with the Sale of Securities. 
. An Act to make Uniform the Law respecting Bills of Sale and Chattel Mortgages. 
. An Act to make Uniform the Law respecting Assignments of Book Debts. 
. An Act to amend The Conditional Sales Act. 

. An Act to amend The Mechanics’ Lien Act. 

. An Act to provide for Compensation to Workmen for Injuries sustained in the Course of 


their Employment. 


. An Act to amend The Union Hospital Act, 1928. 

. An Act to amend The Deferred Charges Act, 1923. 

. An Act to amend The Telephone Department Superannuation Act, 1928. 

. An Act to provide Compensation for Damage caused by Mining, Smelting and Refining 


Operations. 


. An Act respecting The Saskatchewan Co-operative Creameries, Limited. 
. An Act to amend An Act respecting the Winding up of the Saskatchewan Co-operative 


Elevator Company, Limited. 


Alberta. 


List of the Public Acts of the Province of Alberta passed in the Second Session of the Sixth Legis- 


oO o wh 


lative Assembly, begun and holden at Edmonton on the 2nd day of February, 1928, and closed 
on the 21st day of March, 1928. 


. An Act for Granting to His Majesty Certain Sums of Money for the Public Service for 


Sd ana Months Ending March 31st, 1928, and for the Year Ending March 3lst, 
1929. 


. An Act for Raising Money on the Credit of the General Revenue Fund of Alberta. 
. An Act to amend The Treasury Department Act. 
. An Act respecting The Canadian Farm Loan Act, 1927, being Chapter 43 of the Statutes 


of Canada, 1926-27. 


. An Act to make Provision for the Supervision of Co-operative Marketing Associations 


and Co-operative Societies. 


. An Act to confirm an agreement between His Majesty the King and the Canada Land 


and Irrigation Company, Limited. 
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. An Act to Regulate the Sale and Installation of Lightning Rods. 

. An Act to amend The Agricultural Societies Act. 

. An Act to amend The Bee Diseases Act, 1924. 

. An Act to amend The Domestic Animals ee eae Territory) Act. 

. An Act to amend The Noxious Weeds Act 

. An Act to amend The Game Act. 

. An Act respecting The Alberta Women’s Bureau. 

. An Act to amend The Live Stock and Live Stock Products Act (Alberta). 
. An Act for the Improvement of Stock-breeding. 

. An Act respecting the Devolution of the Real jee of Deceased Persons. 
. An Act respecting the Distribution of Estates of Intestates. 

. An Act to amend The Interpretation Act. 

. An Act to amend The Legal Profession Act. 

. An Act to amend The Children of Unmarried Parents Act. 


An Act to amend The Partnership Act. 


. An Act to amend The Jury Act. 
3. An Act to amend The Sale of Goods Act. 
. An Act to amend An Ordinance to Incorporate ‘‘Les Soeurs de Charité de la Providence 


des Territoires du Nord-Ouest.’’ 


. An Act to amend The Domestic Relations Act, 1927. 

. An Act to amend The Conditional Sales Act. 

. An Act to amend The Bills of Sale Act. 

. An Act to amend The Government Liquor Control Act of Alberta. 

. An Act to amend The Land Titles Act. 

. An Act respecting Legitimation by Subsequent Marriage. 

. An Act to amend The Police Pension Act, 1921. 

. An Act to Provide a Board to Deal with the Discipline of Professions. 
. An Act to amend The Medical Profession Act. 

. An Act to amend The Private Hospitals Act. 

. An Act tc amend The Municipal Hospitals Act. 

. An Act to amend The Solemnization of Marriage Act. 

. The Sexual Sterilization Act. 

. An Act to amend The Workmen’s Compensation Act (Accident Fund). 
. An Act to amend The Minimum Wage Act, 1925. 

. An Act to amend The Boilers Act. 

. An Act to amend The Building Trades Protection Act. 

. An Act respecting The Industrial Disputes Investigation Act of Canada and Labour 


Disputes within the Jurisdiction of the Province. 


. An Act to amend The Woodmen’s Lien Act. 

. An Act respecting Research into the Natural Resources of the Province. 

. An Act to amend The Public Utilities Act, 1923. 

. An Act for the Better Securing of the Payment of Wages to Workers in Coal Mines. 

. An Act respecting the Provincial Status of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 

. An Act to Facilitate Town Planning and the Preservation of the Natural Beauties of 


the Province. 


. An Act to amend The Improvement Districts Act, 1927. 

. An Act to amend’ The Municipal District Act. 

. An Act to amend The Village Act. 

. An Act to amend The Town Act, 1927. 

. An Act to amend The Tax Consolidation Act, 1927. 

. An Act to amend The Municipal Ordinance. 

. An Act to amend The Theatres Act. 

. An Act to amend The Public Works Act. 

. An Act to amend The Public Works Department Act. 

. An Act to amend The Vehicles and Highways Traffic Act, 1924. 
. An Act to amend The Public Vehicles Act, 1927. 

. An Act to amend The Pipe Line Act. 

. An Act to amend The Fatal Accidents Act. 

. An Act to provide for the Extension of the Grande Prairie Branch of the Edmonton, 


Dunvegan and British Columbia Railway. 


. An Act to amend An Act to Incorporate the Central Canada Railway Company. 

. An Act to amend An act to Incorporate the Central Canada Railway Company, No. 2. 
. An Act to provide for the Extension of the Central Canada Railway. 

. An Act to amend The Pembina Valley Railway Act. 

. An Act to amend The Railway Act. 

. An Act to amend the Acts relating to the Incorporation of the Lacombe and North- 


western Railway. 


. An Act respecting ihe Sale of the Lacombe and Northwestern Railway Company. 
. An Act respecting certain Common Stock of the Lacombe and Northwestern Railway 


Compan 


Vis 
. An Act to ee The Irrigation Districts Act. 
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British Columbia. 


List of Public Acts of the Province of British Columbia passed in the Fourth Session of the Siz- 
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teenth Parliament of British Columbia, begun and holden at Victoria, on the 24th January, 
1928, and ending on the 14th March, 1928. 


. An Act to amend the ‘‘Abbotsford School District Act.’’ 


An Act to amend the ‘‘Architects Act.”’ 


. An Act relating to The Corporation of the District of Burnaby. 

. An Act respecting Canadian Farm Loans. 

. An Act to amend the ‘‘Civil Service Act.”’ 

. An Act to amend the ‘‘Trust Companies Act.”’ 

. An Act for the Relief of The Corporation of the District of Coquitlam. 

. An Act to amend the ‘‘Coroners Act.”’ 

. An Act to amend the ‘‘Counties Definition Act.’’ 

. An Act to amend the ‘‘Small Debts Courts Act.’’ 

. An Act to amend the ‘‘Duncan and North Cowichan Schools Act, 1922.’’ 
. An Act to amend the ‘‘Provincia] Elections Act.’’ 

. An Act to amend the ‘‘Electrical Energy Inspection Act.”’ 

. An Act to amend the ‘‘Fire Marshal Act.”’ 

. An Act to amend the ‘‘Forest Act.’’ 

. An Act to amend the ‘‘Game Act.”’ 

. An Act to include the Inhakitants of The Corporation of The District of South Van- 


couver and the Corporation of Point Grey, and the Respective Areas thereof, with- 
in the City of Vancouver. 


. An Act to amend the ‘‘Infants Act.’’ 

. An Act to amend the ‘‘Insurance Act.”’ 

. An Act to amend the ‘‘Land Settlement and Development Act.’’ 

. An Act to amend the ‘‘Land Act.’’ 

. An Act to borrow the Sum of Four million Dollars for the Purposes therein specified. 
. An Act to amend the ‘‘Pacific Great Eastern Construction Loan Act, 192].’’ 

. An Act to borrow the Sum of Four Million Six Hundred Thousand Dollars for the Pur- 


poses therein specified. 


5. An Act to amend the ‘‘British Columbia Loan Act, 1921.”’ 

. An Act to amend the ‘‘British Columbia Loan Act, 1921 (Second Session).’’ 

. An Act to amend the ‘‘Mechanics’ Lien Act.”’ 

. An Act to amend the ‘‘Milk Act.”’ 

. An Act to amend the ‘‘Coal and Petroleum Act.’’ 

. An Act to amend the ‘‘Coa'-mines Regulation Act.”’ 

. An Act to amend the ‘‘Motor-vehicle Act.”’ 

. An Act to amend the ‘‘Municipal Act.’’ 

. An Act to amend the ‘‘Municipalities Aid Act.”’ 

. An Act to amend the ‘‘Municipalities Incorporation Act.’’ 

. An Act to amend the ‘‘Village Municipalities Act. 

. An Act to amend the ‘‘ Notaries Act.’’ 

. An Act to amend the ‘‘Optometry Act.’’ 

. An Act to amend the ‘‘Provincial Parks Act.”’ 

. An Act to amend the ‘‘Produce Marketing Act.”’ 

. An Act for the Relief of The Corporation of the City of Revelstoke. 

. An Act to amend the ‘‘Live Stock and Live-stock Products Act (British Columbia).”’ 
2. An Act to provide Relief for the Sumas Drainage, Dyking and Development District. 
. An Act to amend the ‘‘Superannuation Act.”’ 

. An Act for granting certain Sums of Money for the Public Service of the Province of 


British Columbia. 


. An Act to provide for the Imposition and Collection of a Tax on Gasolene. 

. An Act to amend the ‘‘Poll-tax Act.” 

. An Act to amend the ‘Taxation Act.”’ 

. An Act to amend the ‘‘Town Planning Act.’’ 

. An Act to provide for the Appointment of Trade Licence Boards. 

. An Act to amend the ‘‘ United Church of Canada Act.” 

. An Act to amend the ‘‘University Endowment Lands Administration Act.” 
. An Act to amend the “British Columbia University Act.”’ 

. An Act to amend the ‘‘Vancouver and Districts Joint Sewerage and Drainage Act.’’ 
. An Act to amend the ‘‘Semi-monthly Payment of Wages Act.”’ 

. An Act to amend the ‘‘Water Act.”’ 

. An Act to amend the ‘‘Woodmen’s Lien for Wages Act.’’. 
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Section 3.—Principal Events of the Year, 1928. 


The Economic and Financial Year.—<As judged by its statistics, the year 
1928 showed remarkable progress, and was probably the most prosperous in the 
history of the Dominion. In agriculture, the area sown to field crops was estimated 
at 59,410,000 acres, as compared with 56,172,000 acres in 1927 and 53,108,000 
acres in 1925. The wheat crop, at 533,572,000 bushels, exceeded the previous 
record crop of 1927 by 53,907,000 bushels. The barley crop of 136,391,000 bushels 
was 36,404,000 bushels larger than the previous record crop of 1926. The exports 
of wheat in the calendar year were 365,428,000 bushels valued at $433,767,578, 
and of wheat flour, 10,737,266 barrels valued at $63,973,066, altogether the equiva- 
lent of a total export of 413,745,000 bushels of wheat. The gross annual agricul- 
tural revenue of $1,730,300,000 was. $50,000,000 less than in 1927, owing to lower 
prices of field crops and of tobacco. 


The mining industry also showed remarkable activity, the production of 1928 
reaching $273,446,000 or over $26,000,000 more than the previous record figure 
of 1927. Forestry, as represented by the great pulp and paper industry, had also 
a banner year, the production of newsprint reaching. 2,382,000 tons as compared 
with 2,082,000 in 1927; the exports of newsprint paper were 2,206,588 tons valued 
at $141,103,527. The yield of the fisheries was provisionally estimated to be worth 
$54,000,000, surpassed only once in time of peace. The central electric station 
industry also showed great progress, the developed water powers of the Dominion 
increasing from 4,778,000 horse power to 5,349,000 horse power during the year. 
Manufactures were also more active than in any previous year since the war, the 
index number of employment in manufacturing industries reaching 110-1 in 1928, as 
compared with 103-4 in 1927 and 99-6 in 1926. This manufacturing activity 
was also reflected in the construction industry, where the total contracts awarded 
reached $472,000,000—the highest figure on record. 


The external trade of Canada also reached in 1928 the very high total of 
$2,596,448,000, including $1,222,318,000 of imports, $1,349,751,000 of Canadian 
exports and $24,379,000 of foreign exports. Again, transportation activities were 
remarkable, the railway carloadings being 3,697,000 cars or 300,000 cars more than 
in 1927. The aggregate operating earnings of the larger railways were also up at 
$557,793,000 as compared with $499,749,000 in 1927. Canal traffic through Cana- 
dian canals was 18,719,723 tons, as compared with 17,488,311 tons in 1927. 


Prices moved slightly downward during the year, averaging 96-5 as compared 
with 97-7 in 1927 and 100 in 1926. This decline was common to most of the chief 
component material groups of commodities, but animals and their products consti- 
tuted an exception. ; 

The assets of the chartered banks reached $3,469,700,694 on Dec. 31, 1928, 
as compared with $3,231,658,305 at the corresponding date of 1927. The notice 
deposits in these banks were $1,520,285,026 as compared with $1,444,528,540. 
Life insurance in companies chartered by the Dominion reached $5,609,000,000 
at the end of 1928, as compared with $5,044,000,000 at the end of 1927. The 
total of bank debits to individual accounts totalled $48,477,000,000 in 1928 as com- 
pared with $36,093,000,000 in 1927 and $27,157,000,000 in 1924, the earliest year 
for which this record is available. As related to this figure, it may be pointed 
out that the index number of employment in wholesale and retail trade averaged 
116-1 in 1928, as against 107-4 in 1927 and 99-2 in 1926. 
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Provincial General Elections.—A general election was held in British 
Columbia on July 18, resulting in the defeat of the Liberal Ministry of Hon. J. D. 
MacLean, and the assumption of office by the Conservatives under Hon. 8. F. 
Tolmie. 

In Nova Scotia, the Government of Hon. E. N. Rhodes was returned to office 
by a reduced majority at an election held on Oct. 1. 


Canada and the League of Nations.—In view of the honour conferred 
upon Canada by her election to the Council of the League of Nations in September, 
1927, it was decided that in 1928 she should ke represented on that Council by her 
Prime Minister. Accordingly the Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King represented 
the Dominion at the sessions of the Council and the Assembly of the League of 
Nations in September, 1928, and was elected a vice-president of the League. While 
in Europe Mr. King opened the Canadian Legation in Paris. 


Diplomatic Appointments.—The first British High Commissioner to Canada» 
Sir Wm. H. Clark, was appointed on April 23, and took up his duties on Sept. 22: 
The first French Minister to Canada, M. Georges Jean Knight, presented his 
credentials on Nov. 16 and Japan opened her Jegation in Ottawa on July 20. The 
Hon. Philippe Roy was appointed Canadian Minister to France on Sept. 24, and 
Hon. Herbert Marler has been designated as Canadian Minister to Japan. 


Obituary, 1928.—May 12, Joseph P. Foley, K.C., Winnipeg, Man., ex- 
M.L.A., Manitoba. May 20, Philippe Pelletier, Ottawa, Ont., former Assistant 
Under-Secretary of State. June 2, Hon. Charles W. Cross, K.C., Edmonton, 
Alta., first Attorney-General of Alberta. June 14, Dr. A. G. Clark, Ottawa, Ont., 
Assistant Deputy Minister of Dominion Health Department. June 27, Hon. 
Louis P. Normand, M.D., Three Rivers, Que., former Minister in the Meighen 
Government. July 4, Hormisdas Mayrand, St. Leon, Que., ex-M.P., Maskinongé, 
Que. July 23, Hon. G. B. V. Bulyea, first Lieutenant-Governor of Alberta and 
later Chairman of the Alberta Utilities Board. Matthew Lodge, Director, Canadian 
National Railways. Aug. 17, Hon. Ernest Roy, Judge of the Superior Court of 
Quebec. Sept. 19, William H. Huggins, K.C., Ottawa, Ont., Exchequer Court 
Reporter. Sept. 20, Clarence J. Jameson, Digby, N.S., former Civil Service Com- 
missioner and ex-M.P. for Digby-Annapolis. Oct. 17, Alexander Smith, former 
organizer of the Liberal party and well-known Ottawa barrister. Nov. 8, Capt. 
J. F. Cahan, Halifax, N.S., ex-M.L.A., Nova Scotia. Nov. 9, Hon. Justice William 
N. Ferguson, K.C., Toronto, Ont., Justice of the Appellate Division of the Supreme 
Court of Ontario. Nov. 12, Edward J. Owens, Toronto, Ont., ex-M.L.A., Ontario. 
Nov. 22, His Honour J. A. Mulligan, Judge of Carleton County, Ontario. Dec. 1, 
Hon. Rodolph Monty, P.C., K.C., LL.D., Montreal, Que., former Member of the 
Meighen Cabinet; Hon. John Webster, Senator, Brockville, Ont. Dec. 3, William 
T. Goodison, M.P. for West Lambton, Ont. Dec. 4, Francis H. Keefer, K.C., 
Public Trustee of Ontario. Dec. 19, Harold Fisher, K.C., Ottawa, Ont., former 
Mayor of Ottawa and ex-M.L.A. for Ottawa. Hon. Walter C. Nichol, LL.D., 
Victoria, B.C., former Lieutenant-Governor of that Province. 1929.—Jan. 6, 
Hon. George H. Murray, Montreal, Que., Premier of Nova Scotia from 1896 to 
1923. Jan. 10, Hon. William B. Ross, Middleton, N.S., Conservative Leader in 
the Senate. Jan. 138, Major Graham A. Bell, C.M.G., Deputy Minister of Railways: 
and Canals. Jan. 14, Hon. Alexander B. Warburton, D.C.L., former Premier of 
Prince Edward Island and M.P. for Queen’s County. Jan. 18, Hon. Theodore A. 
Burrows, Winnipeg, Man., Lieutenant-Governor of Manitoba. Jan. 27, Hon. 


®. 
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J. E. Martin, Montreal, Que., Acting Chief Justice of the District of Montreal. 
Jan. 29, Sir Charles P. Davidson, former Chief Justice, Quebec Superior Court. 
Hon. John H. Bell, K.C., former Premier of Prince Edward Island. Feb. 8, 
Hon. Dr. R. F. Preston, Carleton Place, Ont., M.P. for Lanark. Feb. 17, Hon. 
J. C. Patterson, Ottawa, Ont., formerly Lieutenant-Governor of Manitoba and a 
former Dominion Cabinet Minister. Feb. 24, Sir Vincent Meredith, Bart, Mont- 
real, Que., Chairman of the Board of Directors of the Bank of Montreal. Mar. 1, 
Sir James A. M. Aikins, K.C., Winnipeg, Man., former Lieutenant-Governor of 
Manitoba. Mar. 15, Hon. Gordon Hunter, Vancouver, B.C., Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court of British Columbia. Mar. 18, Robert N. Venning, late Super- 
intendent of Fisheries, Ottawa, Ont. Mar. 29, Sir Lomer Gouin, Lieutenant- 
Governor of Quebec. Sir Hugh John Macdonald, Winnipeg, Man., former 
Dominion Cabinet Minister and former Premier of Manitoba. April 1, William 
Harty, Kingston, Ont., former Minister of Public Works of Ontario, and 
for 10 years M.P. for Kingston. April 17, Sir Clifford Sifton, former Dominion 
Minister of the Interior and sometime Chairman, Commission of Conservation of 
Canada. April 18, Hon. Dr. J. W. Edwards, M.P., for Frontenac-Addington, 
and former Minister of Immigration. April 18, Dr. George Christie Creelman, 
former President of the Ontario Agricultural College and one time Agent-General 
for Ontario in London, Eng. April 21, William D. Staples, former M.P. for 
Macdonald, Manitoba. April 23, Judge James Redmond O’Reilly of the county 
court of Dundas, Stormont and Glengarry. May 6, Sir Wilham Dillon Otter, 
K.C.B., commander of the Battleford column in the Rebellion of 1885 and of the 
First Canadian Contingent in the South African War. May 19, Hon. Robt. 
Watson, Senator, Brandon, Manitoba. May 30, Roch Lanctot, M.P. for Laprairie, 
Que. June 8, Sir John Morison Gibson, Lieut.-Governor of Ontario, 1908-14. 


Section 4.—Canadian Books of 1928. 
Nors.—Works of fiction are not ordinarily included in this list. 


Barbeau, M. The Downfall of Temlaham. (A story of Indian Life) Macmillan 
Company, Toronto. 

Bernier, Captain J. E. Master Mariner. A Narrative of Fifty Years at Sea. 
Carrier, Montreal. 

Bird, W. R. A Century of Chignecto. Ryerson Press, Toronto. 

Bodilly, Commander R. B., R.N. The Voyage of Captain Thomas James, (for 
the Discovery of the Northwest Passage, 1631). Dent, Toronto. 

Borden, Sir Robert. Canada in the Commonwealth. Doubleday, Doran and 
Gundy, Toronto. 

Brady, A. William Huskisson and Liberal Reform. Doubleday, Doran and 
Gundy, Toronto. 

Brebner, J. Bartlet. New England’s Outpost: Acadia before the Conquest of 
Canada. Doubleday, Doran-and Gundy, Toronto. 

Burpee, L. J. An Historical Atlas of Canada. Nelson, Toronto. 

Canadian Annual Review of Public Affairs, 1927-28 (founded by J. Castell Hopkins). 
Canadian Review Co., Toronto. 

Connor, Professor C. Y. Archibald Lampman, Canadian Poet of Nature. Car- 
rier, Montreal. 

Corbett, P. E. and Smith, H. A. Canada and World Politics. Macmillan 
Company, Toronto. 
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De Casson, Dollier. A History of Montreal, from 1640 to 1672. (Translation 
by R. Flenley.) Dent, Toronto. 

Glazebrook, G. P. deT. Sir Charles Bagot. Doubleday, Doran and Gundy, 
Toronto. 

Hayes, S. An Economic History of Canada. Macmillan Company, Toronto. 

Heagerty, J. J.. M.D. Four Centuries of Medical History in Canada. Macmillan 
Company, Toronto. 

Heaton, Professor H. A History of Trade and Commerce. Nelson, Toronto. 

Howay, F. W. British Columbia: The Making of a Province. Ryerson Press, 
Toronto. 

Innis, H. A. Peter Pond, Fur Trader. Irwin and Gordon, Toronto. 

Jenness, D. The People of the Twilight. (Eskimo life). Macmillan Company 
Toronto. i 

King, Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie. The Message of the Carillon and Other Addresses. 
Macmillan Company, Toronto. 

LeRossignol, J. E. The Beauport Road. McClelland and Stewart, Toronto. 

Logan, H. A. History of Trade Union Organization in Canada. Macmillan 
Company, Toronto. 

MacMechan, Archibald. There Go the Ships. McClelland and Stewart, Toronto. 

McWilliams, M.S. Manitoba Milestones. Dent, Toronto. 

Meredith, A. G. Mary’s Rosedale and Gossip of Little York. Graphic Publishers, 

Ottawa. ! 

Moberly, H. J. and Cameron, W. B. When Fur was King. Dent, Toronto. 

Moore, E. 8. The Mineral Resources of Canada. Irwin and Gordon, Toronto. 

Morison, J. L. The Eighth Earl of Elgin. Musson Book Co., Toronto. 

Morton, A. 8. The Journal of Duncan McGillivray. Macmillan Company, 
Toronto. 

Patton, H. 8. Grain Growers’ Co-operation in Western Canada. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 

Pope, Sir Joseph. The Memoirs of Sir John A. Macdonald, revised edition. Irwin 
and Gordon, Toronto. 

Preston, W. T. R. My Generation of Politics and Politicians. Musson Book 
Co., Toronto. 

Price, F. Newlin. Horatio Walker. Carrier, Montreal. 

Riddell, Honourable Mr. Justice. The Bar and the Courts of the Province of 
Upper Canada, or Ontario. Macmillan Company, Toronto. 

Roy, Pierre Georges. The Isle of Orleans. Carrier, Montreal. 

Roy, Pierre Georges. L’Ile d’Orléans. Proulx, Quebec. 

Smith, William. The Evolution of Government in Canada. National Committee 
of the Diamond Jubilee of Confederation, Ottawa. 

Snider, C. J. J. Under the Red Jack: The Privateers of the Maritime Provinces 
of Canada in the War of 1812. Musson Book Co., Toronto. 

Tanghe, Raymond. Géographie humaine de Montréal. Librairie d’action cana- 
dienne-frangaise, Montreal. 

Walden, Arthur T. A Dog Puncher on the Yukon. Carrier, Montreal. 

Wallace, F. W. The Record of Canadian Shipping. Musson Book Co., Toronto. 

Waugh, W. T. James Wolfe: Man and Soldier. Carrier, Montreal. 

Wrong, Professor George M. The Rise and Fall of New France. Macmillan 
Company, Toronto. 
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Section 5.—Extracts from the Canada Gazette—Official 
Appointments, Commissions, Etc. 


Lieutenant-Governors, 1928.—Dec. 11, Major-General Hugh H. McLean, 
K.C., Rothesay, N.B.; to be Lieutenant-Governor of the Province of New Bruns- 
wick, said appointment to take effect on Dec. 28, 1928. Dec. 31, Sir Lomer Gouin, 
K.C.M.G., Montreal, Que.; to be Lieutenant-Governor of the Province of Quebec, 
to take effect on Jan. 10,1929. 1929.—Jan. 25, James Duncan McGregor, Brandon, 
Man.; to be Lieutenant-Governor of the Province of Manitoba. April 2, Hon. 
HW. G, Carroll, Quebec, Que.; to be Lieutenant-Governor of the Province of Quebec, 


Senators, 1928.—Dec. 6, Henry H. Horsey, Cressy, Ont., and Hon. Walter 
E. Foster, Saint John, N.B. 1929.—Jan. 23, Hance J. Logan, Amherst, N.S. 


New Members of the House of Commons, Sixteenth Parliament, 1928. 
—Oct. 29, J. Earl Lawson, elected by aeclamation for West York, Ont. Dec. 6, 
D. B. Plunkett, elected for Victoria, B.C. Dec. 17, C. E. Ferland, elected for 
County Joliette, Que. 1929.—Jan. 14, R. W. Gray, elected by acclamation for 
West Lambton, Ont. 


Commissioners, 1928.—Mar. 6, Stanley G. Springsteen, Windsor, Ont., 
barrister-at-law; to be a Commissioner to investigate and report upon political 
partisanship and other charges preferred against Thomas McGookin in connection 
with his duties as Indian Agent at Muncey, Ont. April 13, George P. Smith, 
Hamilton, Ont.; to be a Member of the Corporation of the Hamilton Harbour 
Con:missioners for a term of three years from the date hereof. May 7, The Hon. 
Robert E. Harris, Chief Justice of the. Supreme Court of Nova Scotia, the Hon. 
Humphrey Mellish, the Hon. Joseph A. Chisholm, the Hon. William F. Carroll, 
the Hon. Stuart D. Jenks, Puisné Judges of the said Court, and the Hon. Robert 
H. Graham, Judge in Equity of thesaid Court; tobe Commissioners per dedimus 
potestatem to tender and administer to and take from all and every person or 
persons who now holds or hold or who shall hereafter hold any office or place of 
trust or profit or who may be appointed to discharge any duty within the Province 
of Nova Scotia, the oath of allegiance, and also such other oath or oaths as may from 
time to time be prescribed by any law or statute in that behalf made and provided. 
May 30, Gordon C. Lindsay, Toronto, Ont., barrister-at-law; to be a Commissioner 
to investigate and report upon the illegal removal of alcohol in bond by the Sunset 
Vinegar Co., reorganized in 1925 under the name of the British Columbia Vinegar 
Co. Ltd., and the British Columbia Distillery Co., Ltd., New Westminster, and 
also Joseph Kennedy, Ltd. June 30, Alfred Nadeau, Quebec, Que., one of His 
Majesty’s Counsel learned-in-the-law for the said province; to be a Commissioner 
to investigate charges of political partisanship preferred against Alphonse Paquet, 
keeper of the back range light at Ste. Famille, Isle of Orleans, Que. June 26, 
Thomas L. Richard, Ottawa, Ont., Acting Commissioner of Patents; to be Com- 
missioner of Patents with status of Deputy Minister, such appointment to be effect- 
ive from April 1, 1928. July 25, Charles A. Magrath, the Hon. Sir William 
Howard Hearst, K.C.M.G., and George W. Kyte, K.C.; to be Commissioners 
of the International Joint Commission, established under the Treaty between 
Great Britain and the United States of America, concluded at Washington on 
Jan. 11, 1909, relating to Boundary Waters and questions arising along the Boundary 
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between Canada and the United States. Aug. 1, The Hon. William F. A. Turgeon, 
a Judge of the Court of Appeal of Saskatchewan, the Hon. Thomas A. Crerar, 
Winnipeg, Man., and Charles M. Bowman, Waterloo, Ont., Chairman of the Board 
of Directors of the Mutual Life Assurance Co. of Canada; to be Commissioners 
to enquire into and report upon matters relating to the transfer of the natural 
resources of the Province of Manitoba to that Province. Aug. 1, Désiré L. Desbois, 
Montreal, Que., advocate, one of His Majesty’s Counsel learned-in-the-law for the 
said Province; to be a Commissioner to investigate charges of political partisanship 
preferred against Arthur St.-Pierre, keeper of the Verchéres Village back light, at 
Verchéres, Que. Aug. 16, Simon J. McLean, Ottawa, Ont., barrister-at-law; to 
be a member of the Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada for a further term 
of ten years, dating from the 17th September, 1928, with the style of Assistant 
Chief Commissioner of the said Board. Aug. 30, Bennet John Roberts, Secretary 
of the Department of Finance, John Chisholm, Assistant Deputy Minister of Justice, 
and Roscoe M. Brown, Acting Director of Forestry; to be Commissioners to enquire 
into the claim of Robert W. McLellan, barrister, Fredericton, N.B., for remunera- 
tion for his services as a Pulpwood Commissioner, the said Bennet John Roberts 
to be Chairman of the said Commissioners. Sept. 10, George Ian MacLean, Ottawa, 
Ont., to be Gold Commissioner of the Yukon Territory, effective from April 1, 
1928. Dec. 6, Sir John Aird, Kt., President of the Canadian Bank of Commerce, 
Toronto, Ont., Chairman, Charles A. Bowman, Editor of the Citizen, Ottawa, Ont., 
and Augustin Frigon, Director of the Polytechnic School of Montreal, Que.; to 
be Commissioners to examine into the broadcasting situation in Canada and to 
make representation to the Government as to the future administration, manage- 
ment, control and financing thereof. Dec. 22, Lieut.-Col. John T. C. Thompson, 
Ottawa, Ont., D.S.O., barrister-at-law; to be a Member and Chairman of the 
Board of Pension Commissioners for Canada for a period of ten years from the date 
hereof. 1929.—Jan. 4, James Cormack, of Havana, in the Republic of Cuba, 
Esq., Trade Commissioner for Canada for such Republic; to be Commissioner to 
administer oaths and to take and receive affidavits, declarations and affirmations 
in the Republic of Cuba in or concerning any proceedings had or to be had in the 
Supreme Court of Canada and in the Exchequer Court of Canada. Jan. 25, The 
Hon. Horace Harvey, the Chief Justice of the Court of Appeal of the Supreme 
Court of Alberta, the Hon. James Duncan Hyndman, the Hon. Alfred H. Clarke, 
the Hon. Charles Richmond Mitchell, the Hon. Harry William Lunney, Justices 
of Appeal of the said Appellate Division, the Hon. William Charles Simmons, the 
Chief Justice of the Trial Division of the said Supreme Court of Alberta, the Hon. 
William Leigh Walsh, the Hon. William Carlos Ives, the Hon. Thomas Mitchell 
Tweedie, the Hon. John Robert Boyle and the Hon. Frank Ford, Justices of the 
said Supreme Court of Alberta; to be Commissioners or Commissioner per dedimus 
potesia'‘em to tender and administer to and take from all and every person or 
persons who now holds or hold or who shall hereafter hold any office or place of 
trust or profit or who may be appointed to discharge any duty within the Province 
of Alberta, the oaths of allegiance and also such other oath or oaths as may from 
time to time be prescribed by any law or statute in that behalf made and provided. 
Mar. 12, John August Stoneman, of Saskatoon, in the Province of Saskatchewan, 
Esq.; to be a member of the Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada. April 
15, Edward W. Beatty, Esq., President of the Canadian Pacific Railway, Mont-. 
real, Sir Georges Garneau, President Garneau Limitée, Quebec, and Dr. Walter 
C. Murray, LL.D., President of the University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon; to 
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be a Commission under Part 1 of the Inquiries Act, to inquire into rates of salaries, 
pensions, etc., of technical and professional officials of the Civil Service of Canada, 
and to make such other observations with regard to salaries generally in the Civil 
Service as the Commission may consider relevant. April 19, The Honourable 
William Egerton Perdue, Chief Justice of Manitoba, the Honourable Charles P. 
Fullerton, the Honourable Robert Maxwell Denistoun, the Honourable James 
Emile Pierre Prendergast, and the Honourable Walter Harley Trueman, Judges of 
Appeal of the Court of Appeal for Manitoba; to be commissioners per dedimus 
potestatem to tender and administer and take from all and every person or persons 
who now holds or hold any office or place of trust or profit or who may be appointed 
to discharge any duty within the Province of Manitoba, the oath of allegiance. 
The Honourable Daniel Alexander Macdonald, Chief Justice of the King’s Bench 
for Manitoba, the Honourable Alexander Casimir Galt, the Honourable Andrew K. 
Dysart, the Honourable John Evans Adamson, the Honourable James Frederick 
Kilgour, and the Honourable William J. Donovan, Puisné Justices of the said Court; 
to be commissioners per dedimus potestatem to tender and administer and take from 
all and every person or persons who now holds or hold or who shall hereafter hold 
any Office or place of trust or profit or who may be appointed to discharge any duty 
within the Province of Manitoba, the oath of allegiance. 


Official Appointments, 1928.—Mar. 30, Thomas C. Norris, Winnipeg, 
Man., a Member of the Legislative Assembly of Manitoba; to be a Member of the 
Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada, in the room and place of Arthur C. 
Boyce, K.C., whose term of office has expired. April 18, Henry M. Tory, Edmonton, 
Alberta, Doctor of Laws, President of the University of Alberta, a Member of the 
Honorary Advisory Council for Scientific and Industrial Research; to be President 
of the Honorary Advisory Council for Scientific and Industrial Research for a 
period of seven years and until his successor has been appointed, this appointment 
to date from June 1, 1928. April 19, The Hon. William EK. Perdue, Chief Justice 
of Manitoba; to be Administrator of the Government of Manitoba for ten days 
or thereabouts, beginning April 23, 1928, during the absence on leave of His Honour 
the Lieutenant-Governor. April 24, The Hon. Philippe Roy, a Member of the 
King’s Privy Council for Canada and Canadian Commissioner-General for Canada 
in Paris; to represent the Dominion of Canada at the International Copyright 
Conference to be held on the 8th day of May, 1928, in Rome, Italy, and Jean Désy, 
Ottawa, Ont., Counsellor of the Department of Fxternal Affairs; to be Technical 
Adviser for and on behalf of Canada at the said Conference. June 12, Reginald 
V. Harris, Halifax, N.S., one of His Majesty’s Counsel learned-in-the-law for the 
said Province; to be Official Receiver in Bankruptcy in and for Bankruptcy Divi- 
sion No. 1 of the Bankruptcy District of Nova Scotia. Hector Racine, Montreal, 
Que., merchant and manufacturer; to be a Member of the Advisory Board of 
Tariff and Taxation, vice Alfred Lambert, resigned, effective June 11, 1928. June 
20, Thomas B. F. Benson of the port of Toronto, Ont.; to be an officer to superintend 
the survey and measurement of ships at the said port and also a surveyor of accom- 
modation for seamen. His Excellency the Governor General has been pleased to 
re-appoint the following members of the Honorary Advisory Council for Scientific 
and Industrial Research, whose term of appointment expired on Mar. 31, 1928, 
for a further period of three years, such re-appointments to terminate on Mar. 31, 
1931: Hume Cronyn, B.A., LL.B., General Manager Huron and Erie Mortgage 
Corporation, President Mutual Life Assurance Company of Canada; John C. McLen- 
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nan, O.B.E., Ph.D., D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S., Professor of Physics and Director of 
Physics Laboratory, University of Toronto; Walter C. Murray, M.A., LL.D., 
¥.R.8.C., President, University of Saskatchewan; Arthur 8. MacKenzie, Ph.D., 
D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S.C., President, Dalhousie University. June 30, The Hon. 
Pierre B. Mignault, a Puisné Judge of the Supreme Court of Canada; to be Deputy 
of His Excellency the Governor General. July 12, William A. Found, Ottawa, 
Ont., Director of Fisheries; to be Deputy Minister of Fisheries, such appointment 
to date from July 1, 1928. Aug. 16, Hance James Logan, Amherst, N.S.; tobe a 
Director of the Canadian National Railway Co. Aug. 25, Capt. BR. N. Rayner, 
M.B.E., Royal Corps of Signals; to be Aide-de-Camp to His Excellency the Governor- 
General. Nov. 10, Lieut. R. Twisleton-Wykeham-Fiennes, The Royal Scots 
Greys; to be Aide-de-Camp to His Excellency. Nov. 29, Lieut.-Col. A. W. Duffus, 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police, to be Honorary Aide-de-Camp to His Excellency. 
Sept. 24, The Hon. Philippe Roy; to be His Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary at Paris, with the special object of representing in France 
the interest of the Dominion of Canada. Nov. 15, William A. Thomson, M.D., 
Regina, Sask., Peter A. McLennan, M.D., Vancouver, B.C., and Henri A. Lafleur, 
M.D., Montreal, Que.; to be re-appointed members of the Medical Council of 
Canada, representing the Governor-General in Council, for a further term of four 
years commencing from Nov. 26, 1928. Dec. 6, Hon. Peter J. Veniot, Ottawa, 
Ont., Postmaster General, Louis J. Gaboury of the said city, Deputy Postmaster 
General, and Arthur Webster of the said city, Secretary of the Post Office Depart- 
ment; to be delegates to represent Canada at the Congress of the Universal Postal 
Union at London, Great Britain, at a date to be fixed by the Imperial Government, 
with authority to sign any agreements that may be concluded by the Congress and 
any other necessary documents. Dec. 28, Lieut. BR. J. Streatfield, Royal Artillery ; 
to be an Aide-de-Camp to His Excellency the Governor-General. 1929.—Jan. 4, 
John Duncan MacLean, of the city of Victoria, B.C., Esq., Doctor of Medicine, 
Master of Surgery and Doctor of Laws; to be Canadian I’'arm Loan Commissioner 
for a period of ten years. Jan. 9, Lieut.-Col. J. H. Price, M.C., 13th Field Brigade 
Canadian Artillery, to be Honorary Aide-de-Camp at Quebec. Jan. 17, Ernest C. 
Drury, B.8.A., LL.D., Barrie, Ont.; to be a member of the Canadian Farm Loan 
Board for the term of six years, and Beaudry Leman, B.Sc., C.E., General Mer., 
Banque Canadienne Nationale, Montreal, Que.; to be a member of the Canadian 
Farm Loan Board for the term of three years. Feb. 4, Robert A. C. Henry, B.A., 
B.8c., Montreal, Que.; to be Deputy Minister of Railways and Canals. Feb. 20, 
Harry S. Southam, Ottawa, Ont.; to be a Trustee of the National Gallery of Canada. 
Feb. 28, Frank 8. Jacobs, B.Sc.A., farmer, De Winton, Alberta; to be a member 
of the Advisory Board on Tariff and Taxation. Mar. 7, Commander L. W. Murray, 
Royal Canadian Navy; to be an Honorary Aide-de-Camp. ‘Mar. 21, The Right 
Honourable Lyman Poore Duff, Judge of the Supreme Court of Canada; to be 
Deputy of His Excellency the Governor General. 


Judicial Appointments, 1928.—Feb. 13, Arthur C. McCullum, Old Crow, 
Yukon Territory; to be a Justice of the Peace, having the powers of two Justices 
of the Peace within the said Yukon Territory, from Jan. 1, 1928. Mar. 30, William 
J. Donovan, Winnipeg, Man., barrister-at-law;. to be a Judge of His Majesty’s Court 
of King’s Bench for Manitoba. George 8. Inman, Charlottetown, P.E.I., one of 
His Majesty’s Counsel learned-in-the-law for the Province of P.E.I.; to be Judge 
of the County Court of Prince County, P.E.I. April 16, William M. Brandon, 
Hamilton, Ont., of Osgoode Hall, barrister-at-law; to be Junior Judge of the County 
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Court of Wentworth, Ont. His Hon. William M. Brandon, Junior Judge of the 
County Court of the County of Wentworth, Ont.; to be local Judge of the High 
Court Division of the Supreme Court of Ontario. April 26, Walter J. O’Hearn, 
Halifax, N.S., one of His Majesty’s Counsel learned-in-the-law for the said province; - 
to be Judge of the County Court of District Number One, in the said province of 
Nova Scotia. May 2, John T. Mulcahy, Orillia, Ont., of Osgoode Hall, barrister- 
at-law; to be Judge of the County Court of the County of Renfrew, Ont. His 
Hon. John T. Mulcahy, Judge of the County of Renfrew, Ont.; to be a Local Judge 
of the High Court Division of the Supreme Court of Ontario. May 23, Henry W. 
Lunney, Calgary, Alta., one of His Majesty’s Counsel learnec-in-the-law for the 
said province; to be a Justice of Appeal of the Appellate Division of the Supreme 
Court of Alberta and ex-officio a Judge of the Trial Division of the said Supreme 
Court of Alberta. Aug. 1, Walter A. Nisbet, Cranbrook B.C., barrister-at-law; 
to be Judge of the County Court of West Kootenay, B.C., such appointment to 
take effect on and from the first day of Aug. 1928. His Honour Walter A. Nisbet, 
Judge of the County Court of West Kootenay, B.C.; to be a Local Judge of the 
Supreme Court of British Columbia. Aug. 16, Frank E. E. Simpson, Dauphin, 
Man., one of His Majesty’s Counsel !earned-in-the-law for the said Province; to 
be Judge of the County Court for the Northern Judicial District, in the Province 
of Manitoba. Oct. 9, Vincent John Paton, Bridgewater, N.S., one of his Majesty’s 
Counsel learned-in-the-law for the said Province; to be a Puisné Judge of the 
Supreme Court of Nova Scotia. Oct. 18, Pierre Bouffard, St. Joseph de Beauce, 
Que., one of His Majesty’s Counsel learned-in-the-law tur the Province of Quebec; 
to be a Puisné Judge of the Superior Court in and for the said Province of Quebec. 
Nov. 8, Jean Joseph Denis, Joliette, Que., one of His Majesty’s Counsel learned-in- 
the-law for the said Province; to be a Puisné Judge of the Superior Court in and for 
the Province of Quebec. The Hon. Louis IP. Demers, a Puisné Judge of the Superior 
Court in and for the Province of Quebec; to be Local Judge of the Exchequer 
Court of Canada in Admiralty for the District of Quebec. Nov. 15, Robert L. 
McKinnon, Guelph, Ont., barriste: at-law; to be the Judge of the County Court 
of the County of Wellington, Ont. His Hon. Robert L. McKinnon, Judge of 
the County curt of the County of Wellington, Ont.; to be a Local Judge of the 
High Cour: Division of the Supreme Court of Ontario. Henry Carpenter, Hamilton, 
Ont., bar‘ister-at-law; to be Junior Judge of the County Court of the County of 
Wentworin, Ont. His Hon. Henry Carpenter, a Junior Judge of the County Court 
of the County ot Wentworth, Ont.; to be a Local Judge of the High Court Division 
of the Supreme Court of Ontario. The Hon. William EK. Middleton, a Justice of 
Appeal! of the Second Divisional Court of the Appellate Division of the Supreme 
Court of Ontario; to be a Justice of Appeal of the First Divisiona] Court of the 
Appellate Division of the Supreme Court of Ontario, and ex-officio a Judge of the 
High Court Division of the Supreme Court of Ontario. The Hon. Robert G. Fisher, 
a Judge of High Court Division of the Supreme Court of Ontario; to be a Justice 
of Appeal of the Second Divisional Court of the Appellate Division of the Supreme 
Court of Ontario and ex-officio a Judge of the High Court Division of the said 
Supreme Court of Ontario. Nicol Jeffrey, Guelph, Ont., one of His Majesty’s 
Counsel learned-in-the-law for the Province of Ontario; to be a Judge of the High 
Court Division of the Supreme Court of Ontario and ex-officio a Judge of the Appel- 
late Division of the said Supreme Court of Ontario. Dec. 1, Louis A. A. Rivet, 
Montreal, Que., one of His Majesty’s Counsel learned-in-the-law for the Province 
of Quebec; to bea Judge of the Circuit Court of the District of Montreal, in the said 
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Province of Quebec. Dec.6, Edward J. Daly, Ottawa, Ont., barrister-at-law; to be the 
Judge of the County Court of the County of Carleton, Ont. His Hon. Edward 
J. Daly, Judge of the County Court of the County of Carleton, Ont.; to be a Local 
Judge of the High Court Division of the Supreme Court of Ontario. 1929.—Mar. 
8, His Honour James Herbert Denton, Junior Judge of the County Court of York, 
in the Province of Ontario; to be Judge of the said County Court of the County of 
York. April 9, The Honourable Alfred Ernest Greenshields, a Puisné Judge of 
the Court of King’s Bench in the Province of Quebec; to be a Puisné Judge of the 
Superior Court in and for the Province of Quebec and to perform the duties of Chief 
Justice of the said Superior Court in the District of Montreal as it is constituted for 
the Court of King’s Bench sitting in appeal. April 9, The Honourable Aulay Mac- 
Aulay Morrison, a Puisné Justice of the Supreme Court of British Columbia; to 
be the Chief Justice of the said Court. Alexander Ingram Fisher, of Fernie, in the 
province of British Columbia, Esquire, one of his Majesty’s Counsel learned-in-the- 
law for the said Province; to be a Puisné Justice of the Supreme Court of British 
Columbia. May 4, The Honourable William Langley Bond, a Puisné Judge of the 
Superior Court in and for the Province of Quebec; to be a Puisné Judge of the 
Court of King’s Bench in and for the said Province of Quebec. May 15, George T. 
Armstrong, of Manitou, Manitoba; to be Judge of the County Court of the Southern 
Judicial District of Manitoba, and to be local Judge of the Court of King’s Bench. 


Day of General Thanksgiving.—Monday, Nov. 12, 1928, was appointed by 
proclamation as a ‘“‘day of general thanksgiving to Almighty God for the bountiful — 
harvest and other blessings with which Canada has been favoured this year’’. 
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APPENDIX. 


1.—Immi¢ration in the fiscal year 1928-29. 


During the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1929, the immigrants into Canada, 
classified as in the summary table appearing on p. 185 of this volume, were as fol- 
lows: From U.K., 58,880; from U.S.A., 30,560; from other countries, 78,282; total 
167,722. 

Canadians returned from the United States during the fiscal year ended Mar. 
31, 1929, classified as in the table on p. 198, were as follows: Canadian-born, 
30,008; British-born with Canadian domicile, 2,795; naturalized Canadian citizens, 
995; total, 33,798. 


2.—External Trade of Canada in the fiscal year 1928-29. 


Preliminary figures of the external trade of Canada for the fiscal year ended 
Mar. 31, 1929, show a grand total trade of $2,654,452,166, as compared with a 
figure of $2,359,412,763 in the preceding year, or an increase of $295,039,403. The 
increase in the imports was $156,722,625. Domestic exports increased by $135,- 
379,066, and foreign exports by $2,937,712. Figures by industrial groups are given 
in the following table, where the figures of imports and exports may be compared 
with the totals given for previous years in the tables on pp. 502 and 503 of this 
volume. The aggregate trade was the largest on record. 


Imports and Exports of Canada, fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1929. 
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